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CHEAPNESS  AND  PORTABILITY. 

SPLENDID  LIBRARY  EDITIONS, 

BEAUTIFULLY  PRINTED  ON  SUPERFINE  PAPER,  IN  A  CLEAR,  BOLD,  AND 
LEGIBLE  TYPE;  WITH  VERY  PINE  PORTRAITS,  ENGRAVED  BY 

ELLIS,  LONGACRE,  &c.  &c. ; 

COPIOUS  BIOGRAPHICAL  MEMOniS,  AND  PAC- SIMILES  OP  HANDWEITINO. 

PUBLISHED  BY  J.  GRIGQ, 
^o.  9,  North  Fourth  Street,  Philadelphia. 


BYRON'S  WORKS,  complete  in  1  toI.  8vo.. 
inciuiling  all  his  Suppreaaed  and  Attributed 
Vocxxa, 

BURNS'  POETICAL  &l  PROSE  WORKS, 
complete  in  I  vol.  8vo. 

COWPER  AND  THOMSON'S  PROSE 
AND  POETICAL  WORKS,  coigplete  in  1 
Tol.Svo.,  including  two  hundred  and  fifty  seven 
Letters,  and  aundry  Poems  of  Cowper,  never  be- 
fuK  published  in  this  country ;  and  of  Thomeon, 
a  new  and  interesting  Memoir,  and  Upwards  of 
twenty  new  poems  for  the  first  time  printed, 
from  liis  ownMS.,  taken  from  a  late  edition  of 
the  Aldine  Poets,  now  publishing  in  London. 

COLERIDGE,  SHELLEY,  AND  KEATS' 
POETICAL  WORKS,  complete  in  1  vol.8vo. 

GOLDSMITH'S  ANIMATED  NATURE, 
in  4  vote.  Bvo.,  iUustratcd  with  eighty-five  cop- 
per-plates. 

This  IS  a  work  that  should  be  in  the  Library  of 
every  fiunily,  being  vmtten  by  one  of  the  most  ta- 
lented authors  in^e  EnglLdi  language. 

CM3LDSM1TH'S  POETICAL  AND  MIS- 
CELLANEOUS  WORKS,  complete  in  1  vol. 
8vi>. 
"  Goldsnuth  can  never  be  made  obsolete,  while 

^ficale  genius,  exquisite  feeling,  fine  invention, 

the  noct  harmonioui  metre,  and  the  happiest  du> 

l»m,  are  at  all  valued." 

JOSEPHUS'    (FLAVIUS)    WORKS,    the 
feamed  and  authentic  Jewish  historian,  and  ce- 
lehraled  warrior;  containing  twenty  books  of 
the  Jevrish  antiquities,  seven  books  of  the  Jew- 
ish war,  and  the  life  of  Joeephus,  written  by 
hiimelf,  translated  from  the  ongmal  Greek,  ac- 
cnrdinff  to  Havercamp's  accurate  ediUon;  to- 
ffelher  with  explanatory  notes  and  obecrvations. 
Embclliihed  with  elegant  engravinga.    By  the 
late  William  Whiston,  A.  M.,  from  the  last 
I^ndon  edition,  complete  in  3  vols.  Bvo. 
AH  thfiec  Who  wish  to  possess  a  beautifiil  and 
correct  copy  of  thb  invaluable  work,  would  do  wcU 
S?Wchai?  this  edition.     It  is  for  sale  at  all  the 
«^pal  book  stores  in  the  United  States,  by 
SoSy  merchante  generally  in  the  Southern  and 
Western  States,  and  at  a  very  low  price. 
MOORE'S  POETICAL  WORKS,  complete 
in  1  vol.  Svo. 


MILTON,  YOUNG,  GRAY,  &  BE  ATTIE'S 
POETICAL  WORKS,  complete  in  1  vol.Svo. 

SIR  WALTER  SCOTT'S  POETICAL 
WORKS,  complete  in  1  vol.  8vo. 

THE  WORKS  OF  LAWRENCE  STERNE, 
in  I  vol.  8vo.,  with  a  life  of  the  author,  written 
by  himself. 

THE  POETICAL  WORKS  OF  ROGERS, 
CAMPBELL,  MONTGOMERY,  LAMB, 
AND  KIRK  WHITE,  complete  in  I  vol.  8vo. 

No  public  or  private  Library  which  does  not 
include  the  principal  part  of  the  above,  can  be 
deemed  complete. 

In  thus  publishing  the  works  of  the  most  cele- 
brated British  Classics  and  Poets,  J.  Gbiog  lias 
in  view  to  facilitate  their  acquisition  by  reducing 
them  to  a  compact  form,  of!ering  them  at  a  low 
price,  and  avoiding  a  heavy  expense  in  binding, 
thus  rendering  them  portable  to  the  Traveller  and 
available  to  the  Economist.  From  the  attention 
bestowed  on  the  execution  of  these  editions,  they 
are,  in  all  respects,  worthy  of  a  distinguished  place 
in  every  pubUc  and  private  Library. 

J.  G.  virill,  from  time  to  time,  continue  to  publish 
works  on  the  same  cheap  and  elegant  plan. 

The  above  books  can  be  had  in  complete  sets  in 
a  uniform  style  of  binding,  or  in  angle  volumes, 
as  well  u  all  of  J.  Grigg's  School,  Law,  Medical, 
and  Miscellaneous  Publications,  from  the  princi- 
pal Booksellers  in  the  United  States.— Ordew 
^Twarded  by  country  merchants  will  meet  prompt 
attention. 

SAY'S  POLITICAL  ECONOMY.— A  Trea- 
tise on  Political  Economy,  or  the  Production, 
Distribution,  and  Consumption  of  Wealth,  by 
Jean  Baptisto  Say.  Fourth  American  edition, 
vrith  Additional  Notes,  by  C.  C.  Biddle,  Esq., 
3  vols,  in  1,  8vo. 

The  editor  of  the  North  American  Review, 
speaking  of  Say.  observes,  that  "  he  is  the  most 
popular,  and  perhaps  the  most  able  virriter  on  Po- 
iitical  Eiconomy  since  the  time  of  Smith." 

It  would  be  beneficial  to  our  country  if  all  those 
who  are  aspiring  to  office  were  required  by  their 
constituents  to  be  conversant  vrith  the  pages  of 
Sav. 

RUSH  ON  THE  MIND,  new  fine  edition, 
in  1  vol.  8vo. 


VaUttiOile  Axto  lloolw. 


JOHN  GRIGG, 

No.  9,  NORTH  FOURTH  STREET, 

Has  published  the  following  valuable  Law  Books. 


BLACKSTONE'S  COMMENTARIES,  bj 
Chrutian,  Archbold  &  Chitty,  3  vols.  8vo. 

CHITTY  ON  CONTRACTS,  a  new  and 
praetica]  Treatise  on  the  Law  of  Contracts, 
not  under  Sctal,  and  upon  the  usual  Defences  to 
actions  thereon ;  with  corrections  and  additional 
references  of  recent  English  and  American  De- 
cisions, by  Francis  I.  Troubat,  Esq.,  second 
American  edition,  in  I  vol.  8to. 
All  persons  of  busine€B  will  greatly  benefit  them- 

ielves  by  an  attentive  perusal  of  this  valuable  work. 

FONBLANaUE'S  CELEBRATED  TREA- 
TISE ON  EaUITY,  a  new  edition,  with 
considerable  additions,  by  A.  Lausatt,  Esq.,  in 
2  vols.  8vo. 

PETERS'  CONDENSED  REPORTS  OF 
CASES  in  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States,  containing  the  whole  Series  of  Decisions 
of  tha  Court  from  its  onranization  to  the  com- 
mencement of  Pctcrs's  Ke|[jorta,  at  January 
Term,  1827.  With  copious  Notes  of  ParalUl 
Cases  in  the  Supreme  and  Circuit  Courts  of  the 
United  States,  m  6  vols.  8vo. 

The  reported  decisions  in  the  Circuit  and  Dis- 
trict Courts  of  the  United  States,  upon  similar 
points,  are  also  collected  and  digested  in  the  work, 
as  notes;  apd  abstracts  of  those  Cases,  and  also 
of  the  collateral  decisions  of  the  Supreme  Court, 
are  given,  so  that  the  Professional  Gentleman  and 
the  Student,  will  be  in  possession  of  all  the  adju- 
dicated Law  of  the  courts  of  the  United  States,  in 
%n  authoritative,  condensed,  and  arranged  form. 

PETERS'  REPORTS.— Reports  of  Cases  or- 

Sied  and  determined  in  the  Supreme  Court  of 
e  United  States,  by  Richard  Peters,  Esq.,  Re- 
§>rter  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
tates,  in  4  vols,  royal  8vo. — These  Reports  are 
published  annually,  in  July. 
"•  There  is  at  Washington  a  power,  which  has 
neither  guards,  nor  palaces,  nor  treasures :  it  is 
neither  surrounded  by  clerks,  nor  overloaded  with 
rooords.  It  has  for  its  arms  only  truth  and  wia- 
dooL  lis  inagntficenoe  consists  in  its  justice,  and 
the  pubKcity  of  its  acts.  This  power  is  called  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States." 

No  Law  Library  can  be  considered  as  complete 
unless  the  Decisions  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  Stales  occupy  a  place  in  it 

SAUNDERS'  REPORTS,  in  3  vols,  roval  8vo. 
The  fourth  American,  from  the  fifth  London 
^tion. — This  edition  contains  one  third  more 
matter  than  any  previous  one. 

In  the  case  of  BuUythorp  r^.  Turner,  Willis's 
Reports,  479,  Lord  Cnief  Juftice  Witlis  having 
cited  the  authority  of  Saunders,  ob8erve<.l,  "  that  he 
was  so  very  learned  a  man,  and  so  well  skilled  in 
|>leading.  that  no  other  autlioritiea  need  be  men- 
tloiMd  aner  him." 


TOLLER  ON  THE  LAW  OF  EXECU- 
TORS AND  ADMINISTRATORS,  with 
notes  and  refiereneea  to  American  authorities, 
by  Ed.  D.  Ingraham,  E^-,  in  1  vol  8vo. 

The  above  work  is  not  only  absolutely  nece»- 
sary  for  every  gentleman  of  the  Bar,  but  will  be 
found  a  very  valuable  guide  to  every  individual 
who  is  left  an  executor  or  administrator.  The  co- 
pious notes  added  to  this  edition  by  the  American 
editor,  render  it  very  valuable. 

RUSSEL'S  REPORTS  OF  CASES  in  the 
High  Court  of  Chancery,  during  the  time  of 
Lonl  Chancellor  Eldon.     1  vol.  S^o. 

CONDENSED  ENGLISH  CHANCERY 
REPORTS.— The  Reports  which  bpj^  the 
series  of  Condensed  English  Chancery  Reporte, 
are  those  of  Messrs.  Simons  and  Stuart,  com- 
mencing in  1821,  and  containing,  in  two  vol- 
umes, the  cases  decided  in  the  Vice-Chancellor's 
Court  from  that  period  to  1836,  when  Mr.  Si- 
mons became  the  sole  Reporter. 

In  the  same  volume  will  be  included  the  second 
of  Mr.  Russel's  Reports  of  Cases  decided  in  the 
High  Court  of  Chancery,  in  the  years  1825  and 
18^.  The  first  volume  of  Mr.  Russel's  Reports 
has  already  been  re-published  in  this  country,  and 
may  be  procured  of  the  principal  Bookjsellers  in 
the  United  States. 

The  second  volume  of  tlie  Condensed  English 
Chancery  Reports  contains  the  first  and  second 
Simons's  Reports  of  Cases  in  the  Viee-ChanceJ- 
lor's  Court,  and  thothinl  and  fourth  RusseU's 
Cases  in  the  High  Court  of  Chancery ;  thus  brins- 
ing  down  the  wliole  scries  of  Decisions  to  18:^, 
inclusive. 

The  subsequent  volumes  will  contain  the  whole 
of  the  later  Chancery  Decisions  in  the  High  Court 
of  Chancery  and  in  the  Vice-Chancellor's  Court 
condensed;  tlicy  wUl  be  published  here,  immo- 
diatcl}'  ailcr  their  appearance  in  England. 

This  Work  will  be  invaluable  to  the  American 
Bar. 

As  a  limited  number  of  copies  will  only  bo 
printcdj^  those  who  wish  to  posssess  the  work,  can 
secure  a  copy  by  an  earlv  subscription.  Book- 
sellers, generally,  in  the  United  States,  will  re- 
ceive subscriptions  fbr  this  Work. 

The  price,  to  subscribers,  will  be  S5  per  volume, 
handsomely  bound  in  calf;  to  non-subscribers, 
$5  50  per  volume. 


Law  Lidraaics  supplied  on  the  most  favour- 
able terms,  and  all  orders  thankfully  received,  and 
promptly  attended  to. 

All  the  new  Law  Books  for  sale  as  soon  lui  pub- 
I  lished. 


PUBLISHED  BY  J.  GRIQG, 
MO.  %  KCmTH  FQ13VTU  BTREBT,  PHOADELPHIA, 

And  far  mile  by  iha  prineipal  BookMUen  in  the  United  Statee. 


THE  PHARMACOPCEIA    of  the    United 
Statea,  revised  edition,  by  authority  of  the  Na- 
tionat  Medical  Convention,  which  met  in  Wash- 
ingfoD,  In  January,  1830,  in  1  vol.  8vo. 
All  persons  ordering  this  work  will  pleaso  say 

''the  Philadelphia  edition  of  1831.'* 

VELPEAU'S  ELEMENTARY  TREA- 
TISE ON  THE  ART  OF  MIDWIFERY, 
or  the  principles  of  Tokology,  and  Embryology, 
in  1  vol.  8vo.  Translated  from  the  French,  by 
Charles  D.  Meigs,  M.  D.  &c. 
This  is  a  new  work,  and  is  said  to  be  a  very 

vmiuable  one,  by  many  who  axe  eminently  qualifieii 

to  judge. 

COOPER'S  FIRST  LINES  OF  THE 
PRACTICE  OF  SURGERY:  desitrned  as 
•»  uittodaetioa  fi>r  students,  and  a  concise  book 
of  referoncc  for  practitioners.  By  Samuel  Coop- 
tr,  M.  D.  With  Notes  by  Alexander  H.  Ste- 
w^BS,  M.  I>.,  and  additionai  Notes  and  an  Ap- 
seodix,  by  Dr.  S.  M'Clellan.  Tliird  American, 
from  theiast  London  edition,  revised  and  cor- 
iBcted.  With  several  new  plates  and  wood  cuts, 
in  2  vols.  8va 

Tks  wock  lAhighly  esteemed  by  all  the  distin- 
gDiBhcd  of  the  medical  profc^ssion ;  and,  in  many 
«f  oyr  Medical  Schools,  is  used  as  a  Text  Book. 

EBERLE'S  PRACTICE  OF  MEDICINE. 
A  Treatise  on  the  Theory  and  Practice  of  Me- 
dtdne,  in  2  vols.  8vo.  By  John  Eberle,  M.  D. 
Professor  of  Materia  Medica  and  Obstetrics  in 
the  JefTersoD  Medical  College,  Philadelphia. 
Thb  is  one  of  the  most  valuable  works  on  the 

Tni&oB  of  Medicine,  that  has  ever  issued  from 

Ike  Aoerican  PxesB. 

A  TREATISE  ON  THE  MATERIA  ME- 
DICA AND  THERAPEUTICS,  in  2  vols. 
Third  edition,  improved  and  greatly  enlarged. 
By  John  Eberle,  M.  D.  Professor  of  Materia 
Medica  and  Obstetrics  in  the  Jefferson  Medical 
College;  Member  of  the  American  Philosophi- 
eal  Society,  Corresponding  Member  of  the  Me- 
dlco-Chinirgical  Society,  olc. 

A  TREATISE  ON  THE  ANATOMY, 
PHYSIOLOGY,  AND  DISEASES  OF 
THE  BONES  AND  JOINTS,  in  1  vol.  8vo. 
By  S.  D.  Gross,  M.  D. 

MANUAL  OF  GENERAL  ANATOMY: 
CDDtaining  a  concise  description  of  the  Elemen- 
tary Tissues  of  the  Human  Body.  From  the 
French  of  A  L.  Bayle  and  H.  HoUard.  By 
S.  D.  Gross,  M.  D. 

MANUAL  OF  THE  ELEMENTS  OF 
OPERATIVE  SURGERY:  arranged  so  as 
lo  afibid  a  condse  aiul  accurate  description  of 
the  pcesont^fltato  of  the  Science  in  Paris.  From 
the  Piench  of  A.  Tavcrnier,  Doctor  oi  Medi- 


cine of  the  Faculty  of  Paris;  late  Surgeon  to 
the  3d  Regiment  of  Ajtillery,  dM5.  &c.  By  8. 
D.  Gross,  M.  D. 

MANUAL  OF  PRACTICAL  OBSTET- 
RICS: arran^jcd  so  as  to  aflbrd  a  concise  and 
accurate  descfnjtion  of  the  Management  of  Pre- 
ternatural Labours ;  preceded  by  an  accownt  olW 
the  Mechanism  of  Natural  Lalwur.  From  the 
Fivnch  of  Julius  Hutin,  Doctor  of  Medicine  of 
the  Faculty  of  Paris^  Professor  of  Obstetrics, 
and  of  the' Diseases  of  Women  awl  Children, 
&c.  &.C.  &.C.    By  S.  D.  Gross,  M.  D. 

ELEMENTS  OF  CHEMISTRY:  including 
the  recent  discoveries  and  doctrines  of  Uic  Sci- 
ence. By  Edward  Turner,  M.  D.  Pivifcssor  in 
the  London  University ;  F.  R.  S.  E.  &c.  &c. — 
With  important  corrections  and  additions,  by 
Franklin  Bache,  M.  D.  Professor  of  Chemistry 
in  the  Franklin  Instittite. 

HUFELAND  ON  SCROFULOUS  DIS- 
EASES, 1  vol.  12mo. 

BICHAT  ON  PATHOLOGY,  in  1  vol.  8vo. 

RUSH  ON  THE  MIND,  new  fine  editbn,  1 

vol.  8vo. 

This  work  is  valuable  and  highly  interesting  for 
intelligent  readers  of  every  profession  ;  it  is  replete 
with  curious  and  acute  remarks,  both  medical  and 
metaphysical,  and  deserves  particular  praise  for  the 
terseness  of  its  diction. 


SCHOOLi  BOOKS, 

Torrey's  First  Book  for  Children. 

Spelling  Book,  or  Second  for  Children. 

Pleading  Companion. 

Moral  Instructor. 

Smiley's  Arithmetical  Tables. 

, Arithmetic  in  Dollars  and  Cents. 

Key  to  ditto,  for  Teachers. 

Gcogrjr,)hy  and  Atlas,  im^jroved. 

Grimshaw's  History  of  the  United  btates. 

HLstory  of  England. 

History  of  Greece.  ^ 

History  of  Rome,  with  duestuwu  and 

Keys  to  each. 

Ladies'  Lexicon. 

Conversations  on  Chemistry. 

on  Natural  Philosophy. 

Grigg's  American  School  Atlas. 

Waiker's  Dictionaries. 

Murray's  Exercises  and  Key,  12mo  edition. 

Horace  Delphini. 

VirgU  Delphini. 

Clark's  Ca>sar  Delphini.      .  ^  _  ^  ,     •    .. 

Hutchinson's  Zenoi^hon,  with  Notes  and  a  LiOrn 

translation  under  the  Greek  in  each  page. 
Life  of  General  Marion. 
Life  of  General  Waslungton,  &c.  &c. 


PUBLISHED  BY  J.  QKIGG,  PHILADELPHIA, 

kSnd/or  sale  by  the  Booksellers,  generally ,  in  the  United  States. 


THE  AMEHICAN  CHESTERFIELD,  or 
Way  to  Wealth,  Honour,  and  Distinction. 
"  We  most  cordially  recommend  the  American 


persona  particularly 
the  kind  that  has 


Cherter/icM  to  general  attention;  but  to  young 
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TO  THE  KINO. 


SOL, 

Ths  Hittoiy  of  Greece  ezpoeee  the  daagerooe  tnifralence  of  Democney,  end  emigiifi 
the  defpotian  of  Tyrante.  By  deacribing  the  incurable  evile  inherent  in  ereiy  form  of  Re- 
paUicui  poUey,  it  evincee  the  ineetinuble  benefits,  resnlting  to  Liberty  itielf,  firom  the  lawful 
dominion  of  hereditary  Kings,  and  the  steady  operation  of  weU-regnlated  Monarchy.  With 
■Bgolar  propriety,  therefore,  the  preeent  Work  may  be  respectfiiDy  offbed  to  your  Majesty,  as 
So?eieign  of  the  fireest  nation  upon  earth ;  and  diet  Sovereign,  through  whose  disoeming  mu- 
nifiesace,  the  interest  of  thdse  liberal  arts,  which  distinguished  and  ennobled  Greece  beyond 
aS  other  conntrie*  of  antiquity,  has  been  more  suooeesfttHy  promoted  in  Tour  Majesty's  do- 

i     auBioiM,  than  daring  any  former  period  in  the  British  annals.    That  Tour  Majesty  may  long 
reigii  the  illnstrious  Guardian  of  public  freedom,  and  the  unrivalled  Patron  of  useful  learning, 

I     is  tks  fervent  prayer  of 

*  TOUR  MAJESTTS 

ft  Most  dudful  Subject  and  Servant, 

I  JOHN  GILLIES. 

I  LoMDOli,       > 

,     ft*.  10, 1786.  < 
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PREFACE. 


Td  fbllawittK  Hktorj  oonmwMa  mUb  Ibe  iaStaej  of  Greece,  ind  deacribe*  Ha  gradml 
alnnoameat  towudi  cifilization  and  powta.  Bnt  the  main  detign  ef  mj  WsA  U  oonGned 
ts  lbs  ipKe  of  MTsn  esmtaiiea,  whieb  ebined  from  tfa*  eettleaMnt  of  Ibe  loniuia  m  Amb 
Hins  tin  the  eabibUshnieiit  of  the  Mncedoiuui  empire  in  the  Eut;  duiiiit  uTlMi  iiriiio- 
nUa  poriod,  the  arte  and  arms  of  the  Gteekv,  conspiring  to  eicite  tht  ^iJnurAiion  nnl 
Innt  of  the  ancient  world,  jiutlj  merit  the  attentive  ilady  of  the  pret^tn  u^^v,  and  po*'*' 
ttti^.     In  the  general  rerolutioni  of  their  national  oontMtitcj,  which,  iln^ugh   aiua^i 

lima  ud  imperfect,  naa  never  altogether  diioolved,  I  have  interwoven  tl, ;i|)ii"ri  ,.rid 

pindpil  traaaactiona  of  each  independent  rapnblic,  however  unall  or  in  .  -:     !  .<ii^, 

bj  egmparing  aathon   Midom  read,  and  not  frequently  conmlted   far  I:  1 1  ils, 

luva  endeavonied  to  trace  the  intrioate  series,  and  to  explain  the  secret  comisction,  of 
wiwiin^ly  detached  events,  in  order  to  rednce  the  scattered  members  of  Gredan  atory  into 
OM  perpstusl  anbroken  narrative ;  a  demgn  difficult  indeed,  and  new,  yet  evidently  well 
''I'^ilited  to  promote  the  great  parposes  of  pleasure  and  ntility. 

In  the  new  which  I  have  taken  of  my  subject,  the  Sactuation  of  public  affairs,  and 
Ike  viosHtndes  of  war  and  fortone,  appears  scarcely  the  most  splendid,  and  auraly  not  the 
■ost  inlaresting  portion  of  Grecian  history.  By  genins  and  fancy,  not  less  than  by 
ptriotism  and  prowesa,  the  Greeks  are  honourably  diatingoiahed  among  the  nations  of 
tka  earth.  By  the  Greeks,  and  by  them  alone.  Literature,  Philsaopby,  and  the  Fine  Arte, 
vtre  treated  as  important  conoera*  of  state,  and  employed  as  powerflil  onginos  of  policy, 
fiom  thur  literary  ^ory  not  only  their  civil,  bat  even  their  military  treneactions,  derive 
>Ur  chief  importance  end  dignity.  To  complete,  therefore,  my  present  tmdertaking,  it 
•nned  necessary  to  nnita  the  biatory  of  aits  with  that  of  empire,  and  to  cnmbine  with 
tin  external  revolutions  of  war  and  government,  the  intellectual  improvements  of  men,  and 
lbs  sver-Taryinf  picture  of  hiunui  opinions  and  majinets. 

Id  the  ezacntion  of  this  extensive  plan,  might  I  assume  any  merit  to  myself,  it  wonld 
U  Ihal  of  having  diligently  studied  the  Greek  writers,  withont  adopting  their  prejudices, 
« eopjing  their  narratives  with  servility.  Many  events,  highly  interesting  to  the  dtiiane 
of  Athens  or  of  Sparta,  now  interest  no  more;  concerning  many  important  transactions, 
nmntlj  too  familiar  to  be  explained,  the  Modem  Reader  will  reasonably  expect  inlorma- 
fioa.  On  some  occasions,  tfaerefbre,  I  found  it  necessary  to  concentrate  and  abridge;  on 
etbai,  to  dilate  and  expatiate ;  bnt  have  never  sacrificed  that  due  relation  of  parts  to  the 
>l)da,and  to  each  other,  or  violated  that  unity  of  dengn  which  I  was  ambitiaus  to  attain 
ii  the  pnsent  History,  by  condescending  to  copy  or  translate.  In  the  Work  throughout, 
1  have  vtDtimd  to  Hunk  for  myeelf ;  and  my  opinions,  whether  well  or  ill  fbnnded,  are,  at 
bast,  mj  own. 


▼i  PREFACE. 

The  prefent  Hutory  was  nndertakent  and  a  conaiderablo  part  of  it  written,  many  yean 
ago,  by  the  advice  of  some  pereona  of  taste  and  learning ;  who,  having  read  my  historical 
Introdnction  to  the  Orations  of  Lysias  and  Isocrates,  wished  to  see  the  whob  series  of 
Grecian  stoiy,  treated  on  the  same  plan.  My  sitnation,  and  my  leisure,  enabled  me  to 
meet  their  wish;  bnt  before  my  manuscript  was  prepared  for  the  Press,  my  studies  wBie 
interrupted  by  the  only  employment,  not  enjoined  by  some  positive  duty,  which  I  should 
have  aUouted  (such  are  the  sanguine  hopes  of  authors!)  to  suspend  my  literary  laboozs. 
During  that  long  interval,  different  portions  of  Grecian  history  have  been  ably  treated  in 
English,  as  well  as  in  *  foreign  languages.  Tot,  as  most  of  those  works  still  remain 
incomplete,  and  as  none  of  them  embrace  the  whole  extent  of  my  subject,  or  at  all  pre- 
oocupy  my  plan,  I  venture  to  offer  the  present  History,  deeply  sensible  as  I  am  of  its 
imperfections,  to  the  indulgence  of  the  Public. 

*  Among  ths  fiweiga  works,  I  diitiognkh  with  plaofliin  Umm  of  Mr.  Maben  of  GottingaB.  To  the  onllMir 
of  thii  Hiitory  it  would  bo  very  llatteiiDg  to  find  the  ofrinkm  which  ha  hatardad  in  hia  introdaelkm  to  Lyaiaa, 
eonfiimad  In  a  anbaaqaent  work  of  aach  an  adnured  acholar  aa  Mr.  Meinaca  (aaa  hia  GaacUcbte  dea  LrDcaa  dar 
Athenienaar,  Lamgo,  1783,)  were  it  not  extremely  natoral  that  writara,  who  draw  fh>m  the  aame  aomeaa,  ahonkl 
advance  tiie  aame  facta,  and  deduce  aimilar  concluaiona.  In  the  following  EQatory,  my  newa  of  the  PftAat^orMM 
htmi,  and  of  the  Plalnue  fkilo§cpkfff  thoo^  aoffidently  remote  from  vulgar  opinion,  nearly  eoineide  with  thoae 
of  fix.  Meinera  in  hia  Geachichta  dea  Urspmngi,  Fortganga,  und  VerfaOa  der  Wlaiwiaehaften  in  GrJechenhtnd ; 
that  ia,  "the  HIatory  of  tiie  Origin,  ProgreaB,  and  Decay  of  Philoaophy  m  Greece;'*  a  work  not  yet  oompleted, 
bnt  which,  aa  far  as  it  eztenda,  I  will  venture  to  reoommand  aa  one  of  the  most  viJoable  and  aeenrata  treaauriaa 
of  Greek  leazniog  contained  in  any  modem  tongue. 
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THE 


HISTORY  OF  GREECE. 


CHAPTER  I. 

Ftew  ^  the  Progreu  of  CixdliMOtion  and  Power  in  Greece^  preceding  the  Drofan  War-^Hiitorjf 

of  that  War — Its  Coruepiences. 


TS  the  infancy  of  societj,  men  are  occupied 
with  the  business  of  the  present  hour,  for- 
getful of  the  past,  and  careless  of  the  future. 
Thej  possess  neither  ability  nor  inclination  to 
contemplate  their  public  transactions  in  the  im- 
partial light  of  history,  far  less  to  treasure  and 
to  record  them.  Their  recent  victories  over 
hoitile  tribes  are  celebrated  in  the  artless  song,' 
or  commemorated  by  the  rude  monument ;  but 
to  preserve  any  regular  series  of  connected 
events,  b  a  design,  which  they  enjoy  not  the 
means  to  execute,  scarcely  the  capacity  to  com- 
prehend. 

Their  simple  and  obscure  adventures,  which 
thus  pass  unremembered  by  themselves,  rarely 
excite  the  inquisitive  curiosity  of  their  more 
cultivated  neighbours.  In  remote  ages  of  the 
world,  one  people  became  an  object  of  attention 
to  another,  only  as  they  became  considerable ; 
for  until  the  nill  maturity  of  Grecian  refine- 
ment, the  most  polished  nations  of  antiquity 
attempted  not  to  investigate  the  nature  and 
powers  of  man  in  the  untutored  efforts  of  sa- 
vage life.  The  daring  spirit,  and  fierce  incur- 
sons,  of  the  barbarians  in  the  east  of  Europe, 
excited  terror  and  consternation  among  the 
more  civilized  and  more  effeminate  inhabitants 
of  Lesser  Asia  ;>  but  the  luxurious  pride  of  the 
latter  never  condescended  to  examine  the  origin 
and  history  of  the  people  who  were  occasionally 
the  object  of  their  fears.  The  only  circum- 
■tantial  information  concerning  both  the  Asiatics 
and  the  Europeans,  must  be  derived  from  the 
early  historians  of  Greece;  and  when  we  reflect 
oa  the  innumerable  causes  which  conspire  to 
l^fliy  in  oblivion  the  exploits  of  rising  commu- 
iutiea»  there  is  reason  to  wonder  that  we  should 
^sow  so  much  concerning  the  ancient  state  of 
that  country,  rather  than  to  regret  that  our 
biowledge  is  imperfect. 

It  must  be  allowed,  however,  that  our  mate- 
rials for  the  first  portion  of  Grecian  history,  are 
ntfaer  copious  than  consistent.'    The  subject, 

1  Tacit.  AnnaL  1.  it.  c.  O, 

S  The  L^diftM,  Phrysiana,  Sec  Biftoiy  and  fablo  attett 
(M  eariy  emlisation,  the  woalth,  and  wickmineM,  of  Uwm 
^*KM»>  See  particularly  Herodotna,  1.  i.  e.  03.  &  eeq.  and 
Binbo,  L  xi.  p.  533.  &  M»q.  and  1.  zii.  It  xiii.  p.  575L 

SltM  aaficieal  to  read  Thucydideg'i  introdaction  to  hie 
^nind  hiatovy  of  the  Petoponooeian  war,  to  perceiTO  how 
sole  conecc  inCbimstion  could  bo  obtained  bj  that  diligent 


indeed,  is  such,  as  a  very  cautious  writer  would 
choose  entirely  to  avoid,  since,  whatever  au- 
thorities he  foUows,  his  narrative  must,  in  some 
parts,  be  liable  to  objection.^    Yet  it  seems  es- 

inquirer  into  the  antiquitiei  of  hia  country.  If  we  admit 
the  common  chronolcwy,  there  ia  reaaon  to  believe  that  the 
•cattered  frafments  or  Grecian  history  were  jpreaerved  du- 
ring thirteen  centuries  by  oral  tradition.  The  tales  or 
rhapsodies  of  the  iiOi{ei,or  barda,  were  succeeded  by  thoee 
of  the  Cyclic  poeta,  of  whom  an  account  is  given  in  Casan- 
boo  AtheoBum,  1.  vii.  c  4.  Salmaa.  in  Solin.  et  Schwandua 
Altdorf  in  Diss,  de  Poetis  Cyclicia.  Composition  in  proae 
began  with  the  use  of  alphabetic  writing  about  six  centu- 
ries before  Christ.  Plin.  NaL  Hist  1.  v.  c.  S9.  The  first 
froee  writers,  or  more  properly  the  first  toriUrt^  were, 
herecydes  of  Syros;  Acusuaus  of  Arsos;  Hellaucus  of 
Lesbos;  Hecatcus  and  Dionysius,  botn  of  Miletus;  the 
last  of  whom  flooriabed  in  the  fiSth  Olymp.  5S0.  B.  C.  and 
immediately  preceded  Herodotus.  From  the  work  of  He- 
rodotus, which  forms,  as  it  were,  the  shade  between  Epic 
Poetry  and  History,  we  may  judge  of  the  writings  of  hia 
predecessors ;  from  whom,  together  with  the  Cyclic  poets, 
Anaximenea  of  Lampsacus,  who  lived  in  the  time  of  Alex- 
ander the  Great,  and  Diodorus  8iculua,  who  lived  in  the 
time  of  Julius  Caesar,  compiled  the  fint  books  of  their 
very  extensive  but  inaccurate  collections.  Apollodorus, 
Hygious  (and  many  others,  whose  works  are  now  lost,) 
combined  the  more  ancient  records,  whether  in  prose  or 
verse,  with  the  additions  and  embellislimenti  of  the  lyric 
and  tragic  poets.  When  the  Greek  learning  became 
known  to  the  Romans,  this  compound  of  history  and  fable 
furnished  the  subject  and  the  iocidenta  of  innumerable  tra- 

Sedies  to  Ennius,  Accios,  Livius  Andronicus,  &c.  After  the 
ownfall  of  Rome,  leaminc  took  refuge  in  the  eastern 
world.  The  antiquiliea  ana  early  histor^r  of  Greece  again 
became  objects  of  study  among  the  natives  of  that  coun- 
try ;  but  the  hetoroffeiieous  mass  of  truth  and  fiction  was 
rather  amalgamated,  than  purified,  by  Malala,  Cedrenus, 
Tzetza,  Conslanlinos  Manaases,  and  other  Greeks  of  the 
middle  ages.  Bee  Heine,  Not  ad  iEneid.  TI.  and  Vossius 
de  Historic.  Gracis.  With  few  exceptions,  the  Greek  wri- 
ters may  be  pronouneed  extremelv  careless  in  mattera  of 
chronology.  Herodotus,  who  has  been  emphatically  styled 
the  fkther  of  profane  history,  comroonlv  reckons  by  the  ages 
of  men.  The  accurate  histories  of  Thucydidos  and  Xcno- 
phon,  where  the  time  of  each  event  is  precisely  ascertained, 
comprehend  no  more  than  a  period  of  roveuty  years.  Even 
in  their  time,  chronologv  seems  not  to  have  been  cultivated 
as  a  science,  since  the  nrst  specimen  ot  that  kind  is  said  to 
have  becm  given  by  Demetrius  Phalerios,  in  his  nf  xovrwir 
avai^fs^ii,  about  the  middle  of  the  fourth  century  before 
Christ  The  labours  of  Demetrius  were  corrected  and  ex- 
tended by  Philochorus  in  his  At9<c.  The  historian  Timnus, 
who  flourished  in  the  time  of  Ptolemv  Philadelphus,  first 
arranged  his  narrative  in  the  order  o1  Olympiads,  which 
began  776  B.  C.  Hu  eontemporarv  Sosibius  gave  a  work, 
entitled  X^ ewv  Avu^f  a^ii;  ApoUodorus  wrote  the  TvvT»ltf 
Xf  ewixii ;  and  on  such  chr^noloaers  rests  the  credit  of  all 
later  compilers,  as  well  as  of  the  Arandelian  marbles, 
which  were  composed  only  964  years  before  Christ. 

4  What  Strabo  (1.  ix.)  savs  of  the  first  historians  of 
Attica,  "  that  they  differed  widely  from  each  other  (<rexx« 
5t»9m90vvr$s^y*  may  be  applied  to  all  profane  histories  of 
those  early  timea. 
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sential  to  the  integrity  of  the  present  work,  to 
explain  from  what  assemblage  of  nations  the 
Greeks  were  formed,  and  by  what  fortunate 
steps  they  arrived,  from  feeble  begrmnings,  to 
that  condition  of  manners  and  society  in  which 
they  are  described  by  Homer ;  whose  immor- 
tal poems,  like  a  meteor  in  the  sloom  of 
night,  brighten  the  obscure  antiquities  of  his 
country. 

The  traditions  of  the  Greeks  agree  with  the 
authentic  records  of  sacred  history,  in 'repre- 
senting the  countries  afterwards  known  by  the 
names  of  Thrace,  Macedon,  and  Greece,  as 
peopled  at  an  earlier  period  than  any  other 
portion  of  the  western  world.  The  southern 
comer  of  Europe,  comprehended  between  the 
thitty-sizth  and  forty-first  degrees  of  latitude, 
bordering  on  Epirus  and  Macedonia  towards 
the  north,  and  on  other  sides  surrounded  by 
the  sea,  wis  inhabited,  above  eighteen  centuries 
.  before  the  christian  sera,  by  many  small  tribes 
of  hunters  and  shepherds,  among  whom  the 
Pelasgi  and  Hellenes  were  the  most  numerous 
and  powerful.*  The  barbarous  Pelasgi  vene- 
rated Inachus,  as  their  founder;  and  for  a  simi- 
lar reason,  the  more  humane  Hellenes  respected 
Deucalion.  From  his  son  Hellen,  they  derived 
their  general  appellation,  which  originally  de- 
noted a  small  tribe  in  Thessaly;^  and  from 
Doras,  Eolus,  and  Ion,'  his  more  remote  de- 
scendants, they  were  discriminated  by  the 
names  of  Dorians,  Eolians,  and  lonians.^  The 
Dorians  took  possession  of  that  mountainous 
district  of  Greece,  afterwards  called  Doris;  tlie 
lonians,  whose  name  was  in  some  measure  lost 
in  the  illustrious  appellation  of  Athenians, 
settled  in  tlie  less  barren  p^ts  of  Attica;  and 
the  Eolians  peopled  Elis  and  Arcadia,  the 
western  and  inland  regions  of  the  Pelopon- 
nesus.^ Notwithstanding  many  partial  migra- 
tions, these  three  original^  divisions  of  the  Hel- 
lenes generally  entertained  an  affection  for  the 
establishments  which  had  been  preferred  by  the 
wisdom  or  caprice  of  their  respective  ancestors; 
a  circumstance  which  remarkably  distinguished 
the  Hellenic  from  the  Pelatgic  race.  While  the 
former  discovered  a  degree  of  attachment  to 
their  native  land,  seldom  found  in  barbarians, 
who  live  by  hunting  or  pastora^,  the  latter 
disdaining  fixed  habitations,  wandered  in  large 
bodies  over  Greece,  or  transported  themselves 
into  the  neighbouring  islands;  and  the  most 
considerable  portion  of  them  gradually  re- 
moving to  the  coasts  of  Italy  and  Thrace,  the 
remainder  melted  away  into  the  Doric  and 
Ionic  tribes.  At  the  distance  of  twelve  centu- 
ries, obscure  traces  of  the  Pelas^  occurred  in 
several  Grecian  cities ;  a  district  of  Thessalj 
always  retained  their  name;  their  colonies  con- 
tinued, in  the  fifth  century  before  Christ,  to  in- 
habit the  southern  coast  of  Italy,  and  tlie  shores 
of  the  Hellespont :  and  in  those  widely  sepa- 
rated countries,  their  ancient  affinity  was  re- 
cognised in  the  uniformity  of  their  rude  dialect 
and  barbarous  manners,  extremely  dissimilar  to 

1  Mam.  Ozon.  epooh.  6.    ApoUodor.  Biblioth.  1.  ii. 
S  Thwfiid.  I  i.  c.  S& 

3  Strabo,  1.  tiU.  p.  383. 

4  HwodoL  1.  i.  e.  W.  sod  I.  vU.  c.  M. 

5  Diodor.  Sieuliu,  1.  v. 

6  HencUd.  Pout,  a^md  AthoDKom,  I.  xir. 


[Chap. 

the  customs  and  language  of  th^  Grecian 
neighbours.^ 

Greece,  when  delivered  from  the  turbulence 
of  a  rugged  race  of  men,  who  never  attained 
much  consideration,  either  in  the  territories 
where  they  originally  dwelt,  or  in  those  to 
which  they  afterwards  removed,  was  not  left  to 
be  slowly  civilized  by  the  progresnve  ingenuity 
of  the  Hellenic  tribe*.  The  nappy  position  of 
a  country,  which,  forming  as  it  were  the  fron- 
tier of  Europe  with  Asia,  is  divided  only  by  a 
narrow  extent  of  sea  from  Egypt  and  Syria, 
and  situate  within  reach  of  those  parts  of  the 
east  which  were  anciently  most  flourishing  and 
populous,  naturally  invited  the  visits  of  travel- 
lers, and  attracted  the  establishment  of  colo- 
nies. These  transient  visits,  or  temporary  set- 
tlements, were  marked  by  many  signal  benefits, 
the  memory  of  which  was  long  preserved  by 
the  gratitude  of  Greece,  and  their  merit  pro- 
bably exaggerated  by  her  fondness  for  pane- 
gyric. Even  those  Grecian  communities,  which 
justly  claimed  the  honour  of  superior  anti- 
quity, acknowledged  themselves  indebted  to 
strangers  for  the  most  important  discoveries, 
not  only  in  religion,  but  in  agriculture  and  the 
arts ;  and  contented  themselves  with  the  gloiy 
of  having  diffused  a  borrowed  light  over  the 
melancholy  gloom  of  ignorance  which  over- 
spread their  neighbours.s  But  national  vanity 
at  length  produced  a  material  change  in  the 
tradition.  When  the  refined  descendants  of 
the  rude  Greeks  viewed  with  complacence  their 
own  superiority  in  arts  and  arms  to  all  the  na- 
tions around  them,  they  began  to  suspect  that 
the  gods  alone  were  worthy  to  have  reared  the 
infancy  of  a  people,  who  eminently  excelled 
the  rest  of  mankind.  To  the  gods  they  trans- 
ferred the  merit  of  the  many  useful  inventions 
communicated  by  the  generous  humanity  of 
their  ancient  visitants ;  an  ostentatious  fiction 
coloured  by  a  faint  semblance  of  truth,  sines 
the  worship  of  several  divinities  was  introduced 
at  the  same  time,  and  by  the  same  persons,* 
who  made  known  the  arts  most  subservient  to 
the  purposes  of  human  life.^o 

While  fable  thus  disguised  the  benefits  confer* 
red  by  the  first  transitory  voyages  into  Greece, 
history  preserved  the  memory  of  four  succes- 
sive establishments  erected  there  by  foreigners. 
From  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth,  to  the  mid- 
dle of  the  fourteenth  century  before  Christ,  an 
inundation  of  Egyptians,  Phcenicians,  and 
Phrygians,  overflowed  the  Hellenic  coasts.  The 
causes  assigned  for  these  emigrations  are  ex- 
tremely consonant  to  the  manners  of  remote 
antiquity,  as  described  by  sacred  and  profane 
authors :  hatred  of  a  rival,  impatience  of  a 
superior,  in  one  instance  the  persecution  of  a 
brother  and  an  enemy,  and,  in  genera],  that 
uneasy  restlessness  of  disposition,  which  uni- 
versally prevails  among  men,  who  have  become 
sensible  of  their  own  powers,  without  having 
sufficiently  leam«|l  to  direct  them  to  the  happy 
pursuits  of  aHs  and  industry.!^     The  prindpal 

7  HerodoL  1.  i.    Dtonya.  Ilalicara.  1.  i.    Paomn.  L  Yiii. 

8  Itocrat.  Pane|yr.  paaiim. 

9  The  Tjtanv,  loci  Daetyli,  Triptokwrat,  Jbe.    Oosipara 
Diodor.  Bicvi.  I.  v.  and  Iiorrat.  Panogyr. 

10  Diodor.  8icul.  1.  t.  laocrat  Pancgyr. 

11  Uocrat.  ilcilcn.  lub.  iiiiUo.    Piod.  Oiymp.  I. 


^ 

colonies   were   conducted,  by  Cecrops,''  and 

.  p  Danaus,  Egyptians,  who  respectively 
iT^'  settled  in  Aliens  and  Argos;  Cadmus,!' 
.  w.-  a  Ph<snician,  who  founded  Thebes  in 
1493L  ^®^^^  ^^^  Pelops,  a  Phrygian,!^  whose 
.»^  descendants,  intermarrying  with  those 
*  of  Danaus,  king  of  Argos,  and  Tynda- 
mis,  king  of  Laoedaemon  or  Sparta,  acquired, 
ia  the  person  of  Agamemnon,  so  powerful  an 
ascendant  in  the  P^oponnesus.  '^  The  family 
of  Deucalion  still  reigned  in  Thessaly ;  but 
Thebes,  Athens,  Argos,  and  Sparta^  which  in 
all  ages  were  regarded  as  the  principal  cities  of 
Greece,  thus  fell  under  the  dominion  of  four 
fbieign  lines,  of  princes,  whose  exploits,  and 
glory,  and  misfortunes,  are  immortalised  by  the 
fint  and  noblest  productions  of  Grecian  genius.'^ 
The  ooontries,  which  these  adventurers  aban- 
dsned,  had  not,  according  to  modern  ideas,  at- 
tained a  very  high  degree  of  maturity  in  laws 
and  gOTemmant.  Yet  it  cannot  be  doubted, 
that  the  natives  of  Egypt  and  the  east  were 
aeqnaintad  with  many  improyements  unknown 
to  the  Hellenic  tribes.  Conjectures  are  not  to 
be  placed  in  the  rank  of  facts ;  yet,  in  matters 
so  ancient  and  obscure,  we  may  be  allowed  to 
conjecture  from  the  only  facts  on  record,  that 
the  invaders  of  Greece  introduced  into  Uiat 
oonntiT  the  knowledge  of  the  Phoenician  alpha- 
bet ;  tmproyed  the  practice  of  agriculture ; 
mohiplied  the  rites  of  religion ;  discoyered  to 
the  Greeks  several  uses  of  the  metals ;  but,  on 
the  other  hand,  gradually  adopted,  in  their  turn, 
the  Grecian  language,  and  generally  conformed 
lo  the  Grecian  customs  and  Institutions.*' 

The  introduction  of  the  Phcanician  alphabet 
was  an  improvement  too  delicate  and  refined  to 
be  immediately  attended  with  any  important 
coaeequenees.  The  gross  understandings  of 
the  Helleoee  could  not  easily  comprehend  the 
utility  of  such  an  ingenious  invention.  The 
knowledge  of  it  was  acquired  and  preaerved 
hf  a  few  individuals*^  of  more  enlightened 
miDds :  but  the  far  greater  part  of  the  nation 
long  contented  themselyes  with  the  ancient 
mode  of  picture-writing,  which,  however 
limited  in  its  application,  seemed  sufficient  to 
aiprees  the  simplicity  of  their  rude  ideas. 

The  Phoenicians  were  well  acquainted  with 
the  precious  metals  as  the  medium  of  ex- 
it Strabo,  1.  ix.  and  Plut.  b  Th«wo. 

13  0lrabo,  IWd.  and  boerat  HeHen. 

M  boeral.  Paaatlwii.    Tbueydid.  1.  i.    Diodor.  1.  4. 

15  'rbocjd.  L  L    Diodor.  1. 4.    boeraL  Panatheo. 

U  Tho  woriu  or  Homer  and  Pindar,  and  the  writinf*  of 
^  Greek  tngediana.  In  theaei  and  acarcely  any  where 
ilM,  the  aloriee  oTCadmoe,  Benele,  BacehuSf  Amphitryoiii 
Bt(«alce,  OEUipna,  Sec  may  be  read  with  pleasure  and  ad- 
vuttge :  for,  as  Strabo,  L  iz.  Mya,  **  All  tbisre  ia  monstrous 
•ai  im«ie  land.'* 

17  Conpave  Herodotus,  1.  v.  e,  59.  L  vii.  passim.  Mont- 
^aean,  Palsofrapb.  Grec.  L  ii.  Plin.  I.  v.  c.  56  and  57. 
HjfiaM,  Fab.  874.  and  Ephorus  apod  Diodor.  L  v. 

IdHerodotua  meniione  three  inecriiAions  on  thee  tripods^ 
nmHritled  m  the  temple  of  lameniaa  Apollo.  The  first, 
^AaipUirjoB ;  the  second,  of  the  son  of  Hippocoon ;  the 
uiid,  ef  Leodaasw  the  aoo  of  Eleoclee.  The  inscriptions 
2*  ^  dneida  of  the  beroea  who  besieged  the  c&pital  of 
MMdes,  ace  notieed  by  /Bscbylus,  in  his  traf  edy  entitled, 
"TbeSsnreD  afaioat  Thebes."  Tot  we  know  from  Homer. 
Ilisd  vi.  that  when  PraCua  sent  BeUerophon  to  the  king  of 
loreia,  he^ve  lunB,not  a  written  letter,  out  nt/HiiT*  A.vy««, 
■Mnirnful  sina.  Writinf  eould  not  be  comrooq  till  many 
ywfiiea  anerwarde,  since  the  first  written  laws  were  given 
n  Greece  only  aix  cealuries  before  Christ.  Uerodot.  1.  ii. 
"^     Stvl. 
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change.  But  the  uniform  transactions  of  the 
.Greeks,  as  yet  required  not  any  such  nicety  of 
refinement.  Even  during  the  Trojan  war, 
cattle,  being  the  commodity  of  most  general 
demand,  was  imiversally  re^rded  as  the  most 
convenient  measure  of  value. <>  It  is  not  easy 
to  determine  whether  gold  or  iron  be  more  ad- 
vantageous to  man,  the  one  by  exciting  his  in- 
dustry, the  other  by  seconding  tJiat  industry  in 
all  the  variety  of  useful  arts.  The  discovery 
of  iron  in  Greece  afforded  the  necessary  im- 
plements of  agriculture,  the  gradual  extension 
of  which  alike  improved  the  sterility  of  the 
soil,  and  the  rudeness  of  the  inhabitants.  Be- 
fore the  arrival  of  Egyptian  colonies,  the  culti- 
vation of  the  ground  might  occasionally  em- 
ploy the  divided  industry  of  scattered  families; 
but  this  valuable  art  was  not  considered  as  an 
object  of  general  concern.  Cecrops  fint  en<f 
gaged  the  wandering  hunters  or  shepherds  of 
Attica  to  unite  in  villages  of  husbandmen. 
Corn,  wine,  and  oil,  rewarded  their  useful  la- 
bours ;3o  and  these  productions  being  acquired 
by  common  toil,  were  regarded,  with  the 
ground  itself,  as  a  conunon  property.^i 

The  idea  of  an  exclusive  and  permanent 
right  to  all  the  uses  of  a  piece  of  land,  whether 
belonging  to  communities  or  to  individuals,  is 
one  of  the  most  important  steps  in  tJie  progress 
of  society.  In  Greece,  this  valuable  right  was 
immediately  followed  by  such  institutions  as 
tended  to  secure  its  enjoyment,  and  to  check 
the  injustice  of  man,  who  is  seldom  willing  to 
acquire,  by  slow  labour,  what  be  can  ravish  by 
sudden  violence.  The  salutary  influence  of 
religion  was  employed  on  this  necessary  occa- 
sion. We  are  told  by  several  writers,  that  the 
practice  of  agriculture,  and  the  rites  of  religion, 
were  introduced  at  the  same  time.'^  But  the 
same  authors  inform  us,  that  their  pretended 
founders  of  religious  worship  abolished  the  use 
of  living  sacrifices  ;3'   a  custom,  which  evi- 

19  In  a  well  known  paasafe,  Homer,  after  mentionuf 
other  articles,  wiih  which  the  Gr«eks  purchased  wine,  aikbi, 
svTetvt  /Beirtrt,  "  with  oxen  themselves."  Some  scboliasta 
and  commentators  have  imagined,  that  the  ^•p.(  of  Hoaoer 
was  a  coin  stamped  with  the  figura  of  an  ox,  said  to  have 
been  introducud  by  Theseus,  vid.  Plut.  in  TheHeo.  But 
were  it  allowed,  which  is  very  improbable,  that  Theseus 
had  a  mint,  it  wonid  still  be  improbeble  that  Homer  meant 
such  a  coin ;  for  in  the  episode  of  Glaucua  and  Diomed,he 
says,  that  the  former  gave  his  golden  armour,  worth  a  hua' 
dred  oxen,  for  tlie  brazen  armour  of  the  latter,  worth  only 
nine.  Now  we  know  from  Pollux  Onomaat,  L  ix.  e.  7.  that 
the  coin  /3euf ,  at  whatsoever  time  it  was  introduced,  coo- 
tinned  to  bo  valued  at  two  drachmas.  Diomed's  arma 
therefore,  upon  the  supposition  of  the  scholiasts,  must  have 
been  worth  about  nine  shillings;  and  6Iaiwus*s.  which 
were  of  massy  gold,  worth  only  nine  pounds.  Talents  of 
gold  are  o(\on  montiotied  by  Homer.  The^  were  proposed 
as  prices  to  combatants,  and  offered  as  dedications  in  tem- 
ples, but  too  valuable  to  serve  as  current  specie.  Homer 
and  Nerodot.  passim.  KG/mr/cM,  money,  ia  derived  from 
ve/ue$,  law,  because,  as  Aristotle  says,  bu  ^vrit,  «x>.« 
vo/*v  «m,  *tthe  origin  of  money  b  not  natoral|  bat  con- 
ventional and  arbitrary."  But  in  Homer's  time,  the  word 
vtftof  was  used  in  a  quite  different  sense:  v«/t«r/H«  must 
therefore  have  been  derived  from'  it  at'a  later  period.  Com. 
Iliad.  1.  XX.  V.  340.  and  Ariatot.    Ethic.  Nicom.  L  v.  c.  5. 

90  Pausan.  1.  iii.  iGschyl.  Eumen. 

91  The  Tf  Ml ve;,  or  c«t  of  ground  to  often  mentioned  in 
Homer,  as  bestowed  by  general  consent  on  admired  kioga 
and  ehieCs,  might  have  suggested  this  observation,  which 
seems  lo  have  esesfM  notice,  thou^  attended,  as  we  shall 
find,  with  verv  important  consequences. 

33  Diodor.  Paoson.  Apollod. 

33  eiev(  xxf  arot;  uy  ■A.Xiiv  (nm  tm  rtvtriat.  Porpb.  de 
Abstinent. 
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dently  rappoMi  the  prior  establishment  of  an 
ancient  and  more  bloody  superstition.  Yet  in 
this  humane  prohibition,  we  may  perhaps  dis- 
cern a  laudable  attempt  to  correct  the  barbarity 
of  the  Greeks,  and  to  raise  the  new  profession 
o<^  agriculture  above  the  ancient  employment 
of  hunting. 

Before  and  during  the  time  that  the  Hellenic 
tribes  received  continual  accessions  of  popula- 
tion from  distant  countries,  they  were  no  less 
diligent  in  sending  forth  their  own  colonies. 
As  they  origin&lly  subsisted  by  hunting,  fish- 
ing, and  pasturage,  a  large  extent  of  territory 
was  requisite  to  supply  them  with  the  necessa- 
ries of  life.  They  were  not  afflicted  by  the 
oppressive  terrors  of  despotism ;  they  were 
long  unacquainted  with  the  gentle,  but  power- 
Ail,  operation  of  regular  government ;  and 
without  being  subject  to  the  one  or  the  other, 
it  is  scarcely  possible  for  men  to  live  together 
in  large  societies.  When  any  of  their  commu- 
nities seemed  inconveniently  numerous,  they 
divided  it  into  several  portions,  of  which  tlie 
principal  kept  possession  of  their  original  seats, 
while  the  others  occupied  and  peopled  the  sur- 
rounding territories.  It  was  thus  the  Eolians 
dispersed  through  many  parts  of  the  Pelopon- 
nesus ;  the  unfortunate  Sisyphus,'  who  found- 
ed the  city  of  Corinth,  bein?  a  descendant  of 
Eolns,  and  the  ancestors  of  the  wise  Nestor, 
who  reigned  in  sandy  Pylos,  being  sprung  from 
the  same  Eolic  race.'  A  considerable  division 
of  the  lonians  settled  along  the  southern  shores 
of  the  Corinthian  gulf,  in  the  province  which, 
eighty  years  after  the  Trojan  war,  changed  the 
name  of  Ionia  for  that  of  Achaia.'  The  ter- 
ritory beyond  the  Corinthian  isthmus  was  par- 
celled out  among  innumerable  subdivisions  of 
the  Hellenic  tril^s.^  When  the  continent  of 
Greece  seemed  sufficiently  populous,  the  Athe- 
nians gave  inhabitants  to  the  isle  of  Eubcea ; 
and  many  centuries  before  the  famous  establish- 
ments formed  by  the  Greeks  on  the  coasts  of 
Asia  Minor,  of  Italy,  and  of  Thrace,  the  Do- 
rians had  sent  a  colony  to  Crete,*  and  the 
Eolians,  under  the  conduct  of  Dardanus,  had 
planted  the  eastern  banks  of  the  Hellespont << 
During  the  Trojan  war,  the  inhabitants  of  those 
various  and  widely  separated  countries  spoke  the 
same  language  that  was  used  among  the  Hel- 
lenes, and  acknowledged  the  general  influence 
of  the  same  principles  and  manners.  Unless  it 
is  supposed,  therefore,  that  not  only  the  Phry- 
gians, but  the  Phoenicians  and  Egyptians  ori- 
ginally spoke  the  same  Hellenic  tongue,  it 
seems  reasonable  to  conjecture  that  the  colonies 
conducted  by  Cecrops,  Cadmus,  and  Danaus, 
gradually  adopted  the  language  of  the  abori- 
gines of  Greece.^ 


1  Kai  £irvf qv  iiri ifov  itfmrif»  uKyta  ixorrn.    Homer 
Odyn. 
9  Pantan.  in  Corinth,  et  Menen.  3  Strabo,  I.  vii. 

4  Td.  ib.    Piitttan.  At  Diodor. 

5  Diodor.  ibid.  Strabo,  I.  vii.  p.  408. 

6  flenrtuB  in  MatM.  III. 

7  Herodotus,  1.  v.  e.  S8,  lay*,  that  the  eolonv  of  radmiii 
changed  their  speech,  being  mrroanded  by  tlie  Tonians,  a 
Hollenio  tribe.  He  lara  farther,  that  together  with  their 
language,  they  ehanged  the  power  of  aomo  of  their  letters. 
lie  aelmowiedfos  that  the  Cadinotans,or  Phflsnicians,  com- 
■mnieated  to  the  loniana  the  nae  of  letters ;  bnt  the  Tonians, 
be  aayi,  adaptsd  the  PhcMueian  alphabet  to  the  founds  or 


A  single  reflection  appears  sufficient  to 
prove,  that  they  likewise  conformed  to  the 
Grecian  instituUons  of  government.  The  in- 
flexible rigour  of  despotism,  which  has  in  all 
ages  prevuled  in  Egypt^  and  the  east,  was  un- 
known to  the  conquerors  of  Troy.  Since  the 
absolute  power  of  kings  was  not  acknowledged 
during  a  long  period  of  war  and  danger,  re- 
quiring the  strictest  military  subordmation ; 
and  since  the  Greeks  preserved  their  freedom, 
after  the  increasing  wealth  of  many  centuries 
had  a  tendency  to  prepare  them  for  servitude ; 
it  cannot  reasonably  be  imagined,  that  an  ori- 
ental system  of  oppression  should  have  pre- 
vailed in  the  more  early  ages  of  poverty  and 
independence.* 

The  Phcenicians  being  considered  as  the  prin- 
cipal navigators  and  merchants  of  the  ancient 
world,  it  is  commonly  believed  that  the  exam- 
ple of  the  Phcenician  colonies  first  taught  the 
Greeks  to  brave  the  dangers  of  the  sea,  and 
to  maintain  a  commercial  intercourse  with 
each  other,  as  well  as  with  foreign  nations. 
But  it  is  sufficient  to  throw  a  glance  on  the 
geography  of  Greece,  to  perceive  how  naturally 
commerce,  without  foreign  aid,  might  have 
arisen  spontaneously  in  mat  highly  favoured 
country.  The  continent  itself,  washed  on  three 
sides  by  the  sea,  is  surrounded  by  innumerable 
islands,  abounding  in  excellent  harbours.  The 
variety  of  soils  and  productions  is  greater,  per- 
haps, than  in  any  other  part  of  the  world,  of  an 
equal  extent.  All  the  shores  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean, comprehending  the  most  beautiful,  and, 
anciently,  the  most  flourishing  part  of  the  earth, 
are  more  accessible  to  Greece  than  to  any 
neighbouring  country.  Yet  it  appears  from  the 
light  of  history,  that  the  Greeks  did  not  early 
avail  themselves  of  their  fortunate  situation,  or 
of  the  supposed  lessons  of  their  Phoenician  in- 
structere. 

Many  circumstances  conspired  to  prolong  the 
infancy  of  their  nation,  and  to  retard,  during 
several  centuries,  their  improvement  in  com- 
merce, as  well  as  in  africulture,  and  the  othet 
useful  arts.  The  surface  of  Greece  is  more  in 
dented  by  creeks  and  rivers,  and  more  rough- 
ened by  motmtains  and  promontories,  than  that 
of  any  other  part  of  Europe.  These  natural 
divisions  kept  the  different  communities  in  a 

their  own  language.  The  eastern  tonguee  are  in  general 
«>xtremely  deficient  in  vowels.  It  is,  or'  rather  was,  much 
disputed  whether  the  ancient  Orientals  used  any  charaeiem 
to  express  them.  Their  languages,  therefore,  had  an  in- 
flexible thickness  of  sound,  extremely  diffisrent  from  the 
vocal  harmony  of  the  Greek,  which  abounds  not  only  in 
vowels  hut  in  diphthongs.  The  circumstance  denotes,  in 
the  Greeks,  organs  of  perception  more  acute,  elegant,  and 
discerning.  Thoy  felt  such  faint  variations  of  liquid  sounds, 
as  eirapcd  the  dulness  of  Asiatic  ears,  and  invented  markN 
to  express  them.  They  disUngutshed,  in  this  manner,  not 
only  their  articulation,  but  their  quantity,  and  aHerwarda 
their  musiral  intonation,  as  shall  be  explained  hereafter,  in 
treating  of  the  Grecian  music  and  poetry. 

8  The  government  of  the  Egyptians,  at  well  as  the 
Aalatics,  is  uniformly  represented  in  raripture  aa  an  afaeo- 
lute  monarchy.  Herodotoa  and  Diodorua  mention  some 
laws  of  the  £^yptians,  which  seem  to  eircumseribe  the 
imwer  of  their  Kings.  But  those  laws,  if  well  examined, 
will  confirm  the  observation  in  the  text.  They  wertt 
established,  not  in  fiivnur  of  the  nation  at  large,  but  of  the 

{meats  and  aoldiera.    Tlie  throne  of  Egypt  waa  aapported 
ty  the  altar,  and  defended  by  the  aworal;  and  what  fleapo> 
tmn  can  be  upheld  but  by  the  aame  means? 
99ee  the  principles  eitabiisbed  by  Tacitus  deMor.Gsnnssi 
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Hate  of  flepanlion  and  hostility.  The  ideas  of 
their  ancient  consaiiguiiiitj  and  common  origin 
were  weakened  or  effaced  by  the  recent  conflu- 
ence of  foreignere.  They  could  not  travel  be- 
joad  their  own  narrow  districte  without  being 
expoeed  to  the  ineults  of  enemies.  These  in- 
ntts  excited  resentment;  mutual  injuries  were 
offered  and  retorted ;  each  city  was  at  war  with 
all  its  neighbours:  thus  did  the  smallness  of  the 
Giedan  states,  a  circumstance  which,  during 
t)ie  happy  ages  that  form  the  subject  of  the 
present  history,  tended  to  break  the  force  of 
caitom  and  opinion,  and  to  encourage  that 
noble  emulation  so  favourable  to  the  progress 
of  Tixtne  and  science,  produce,  in  less  fortunate 
times,  an  effect  of  the  most  opposite  nature, 
choke  the  seeds  of  order,  and  repress  the  feeble 
shoots  of  arts  and  humanity. 

The  metals,  originallv  destined  to  promote 
the  peaceful  labours  of  man,  were  converted 
into  poweifid  instruments  of  destruction ;  and 
while  the  land  was  ravaged  by  the  sword,  the 
•ea  wss  covered  with  pirates.  The  Phoenicians, 
the  Carians,  and  the  inhabitants  of  the  Greek 
islands  in  general,  considered  navigation,  not  as 
the  means  of  uniting  nations  by  mutual  inter- 
eonise  and  ccnnmerce,  but  as  a  happy  expedient 
for  enabling  the  poor  and  the  brave  to  plunder 
the  rich  territories  of  their  less  warlike  neigh- 
boon.  The  coasts  of  Greece,  though  in  early 
times  their  bleak  forbidding  aspect  might  have 
repelled  the  avarice  of  freebooters,  yet  on  ac- 
eoont  of  the  proximity  of  their  situation,  and 
the  valuable  cargoes  of  hardy  slaves  in  which 
they  abounded,  were  continually  infested  by 
eaval  depredations.  The  unfortified  places  near 
the  shore  surrendered  without  resistance;  the 
fruits  of  their  painful  industry  were  plundered 
or  destroyed,  and  the  most  valuable  portion  of 
their  inhabitants  dragged  into  captivity.  The 
prsetioe  of  piracy  and  invasion  was  not  a  tem- 
porary resource  of  war,  prompted  by  necessity, 
V  a  just  revenge;  it  grew  into  an  ordinary  pro- 
feanon,  which  was  so  &r  from  being  deemed 
Aihonourable,  that  it  conferred  much  glory  and 
nnown  on  those  who  exercised  it  with  skill  and 
bravery. '0 

During  this  disordered  state  of  society,  the 
tits  of  peace  were  almost  entirely  neglected, 
■ad  Greece  was  ready  to  be  plunged  into  the 
pQseest  barbarism,  by  its  domestic  dissentions. 
The  irruptions  of  the  Thracians,  Amazons,  and 
other  northern  savages,  threatened  to  acceler- 
■te  this  melancholy  event,  and  to  complete  the 
lain  of  the  unhappy  Hellenes.  *  >  But  it  may  be 
observed  in  the  affairs  of  human  life,  that  any 
cztraardinary  measure  of  good  or  evil  com- 
noaly  leads  men  to  dread,  or  to  expect,  a  sud- 
te  revolution  of  fortune;  a  natural  sentiment 
which,  thonprh  liable  to  be  abused  by  credulity 
and  superstition,  is  founded  on  the  firm  basis 
of  experience.  The  rudiments  of  the  most 
Qseful  designs  are  suggested  always  by  neces- 
■ty,  often  by  calamity.    The  inroads  of  the 


_10  Thoeydid.  1.  L  •«*  u^rfUf  «iix«c  to«t»  ifmw.    The 

"ion  in  the  text  eeeme  more  coneonant  to  Gieoian 

ia  thoeo  ara,  than  that  of  the  eeholiait,  which  ia 

by  Mr.  fiochlbrd,  ^•Chea  qui  la  ptraterie  «toit 

•e  one  eertafaio  probitS."    If.  da  1' Acad.  r.  30. 
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wild  mountaineers  of  Thrace,  and  of  other  bar- 
barians more  remote,  whose  destructive  cruelty 
may  be  understood  bv  the  unexampled  ravages 
with  which  even  the  feebler  sex*^  carried  on  the 
ravages  of  war,  occasioned  the  first  institution 
whi<m  restored  some  degree  of  present  tranquil- 
Uty  to  Greece,  and  laid  the  foundation  of  its 
future  grandeur. 

The  northern  districts  of  Thessaly  being  pe* 
culiarly  exposed  to  the  dangerous  fury  of  in* 
vaders,  the  petty  princes  of  that  province  enter- 
ed into  a  confederacy  for  their  mutual  defence. " ' 
They  assembled  in  spring  and  autimm  at  Ther- 
mopylsD,  a  place  afterwards  so  illustrious,  and 
then  governed  by  Amphictyon,  a  descendant  of 
Deucalion,  whose  name  is  immortalized  in  the 
AmphicUonic  council.  The  advantages  which 
the  confederates  derived  from  thb  measure, 
were  soon  perceived  by  their  neighbours.  The 
central  states  gradually  acceded  to  their  alU* 
ance;  and,  about  the  middle  of  the  fourteenth 
century  before  Christ,  Acrisius  king  of  Ai^gos, 
and  other  princes  of  the  Peloponnesus,  wei» 
allowed  to  share  the  benefits  and  security  of 
their  useful  association. 
^  Q  .  After  this  event,  the  Arophictyonsap- 
1263*  ^^  ^  h^ye  long  confined  themselves  to 
*  the  original  purpose  of  their  institution* 
The  states,  whose  measures  were  directed  by 
this  assembly,  found  sufiicient  occupation  in 
defending  their  own  territories;  and  near  a  cen- 
tury elapsed,  before  they  undertook, by  common 
consent,  any  distant  expedition.  But  it  was  not 
to  be  expected  that  their  restless  activity  could 
be  always  exhausted  in  defensive  war.  The 
estabUshment  of  the  Amphictyons  brought  to* 
gether  the  chiefs  most  distinguished  by  birth 
and  bravery.  Glory  and  emulation  prompted 
them  to  arms,  and  revenge  directed  those  arms 
against  the  barbarians.  Jason,  Admetus,  and 
otherchiefUunsof  Theesaly,'^  having  equipped 
a  snudl  fleet  in  the  neighbouring  harbour  of 
lolcus,  and  particularly  the  ship  Argos,  of  su- 
perior sixe  and  construction  to  any  before 
known,  were  animated  with  a  desire  to  visit  - 
foreign  lands,  to  plant  colonies  in  those  parts 
of  them  that  appeared  most  delightful,  and  to 
retort  on  their  inhabitants  the  injuries  which 
Greece  had  suffered  fromstrangers.'*  The  prin- 
ces of  the  north  having  proclaimed  this  spirited 
design  over  the  central  and  southern  provinces, 
the  standard  of  enterprise  and  glory  was  speed- 
ily surrounded  by  the  flower  of  the  Grecian 
youth,i<  who  eagerly  embraced  this  honourable 
opportunity  to  signalize  their  manly  valour. 
Peleus,  Tydeus,  Telamon,  and,  in  general,  the 
fathers  of  those  heroic  chieft,  who  in  the  sue* 
ceeding  age,  shone  with  distinguished  lustre  in 
the  plains  of  Troy,  are  numbered  among  the 
leaders  of  the  Argonauts.  They  were  accom- 
panied by  the  chosen  warriors,  and  by  the  vene- 

IS  The  AmaxoM.  See  Ljeiai  Oral.  Faneb.  and  Henv* 
dotoa  paanm.  Yet  the  exiatence  of  theae  wariike  (hmalaa 
was  doabted  ae  eaiiy  aa  the  days  of  the  emperor  Hadriaa, 
as  we  learn  ftooi  Arrian :  but  what  is  said  b^  thai  iodieioiia 
and  manly  historian,  seems  snfBeient  to  dispel  too  dottbl. 
See  Arrian  Ezpedit.  Aiexaod.  1.  rii.  p,  IM. 

13  If  ana.  Oxoo.  E.  9. 

14  Their  names  are  mentioned  by  ApoOodoraa,  DM. 
Sicolw,  Pindar,  Apononiui,  Ite.         • 

15  Herodot.  1.  i.    Piodor.  Sionl.  1*  h 

16  Pindar,  Pythie.  iv. 
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Table  prophets,  of  their  respediTe  tribes;  by  an 
Escuiapius,  the  admired  father  of  the  healing 
art,  and  by  the  divine  Orpheus, ^  whose  sublime 
genius  was  worthy  to  celebrate  the  amazing 
series  of  their  adventures. 

These  adventures,  however,  have  been  too 
much  adorned  by  the  graces  of  poetry,  to  be  the 
proper  subjects  of  historical  composition.   The 
designs  of  the  Argonauts  are  veiled  under  the 
allegorical,  or  at  least  doubtful,  phrase,  ''of 
carrying  off  the  golden  fleece;"  winch,  though 
easily  ucplained,  if  weiidmit  the  report  that  the 
infaabitaits  of  the  eastern  banks  of  the  Euxine 
extended  fleeces  of  wool,  in  order  to  collect  the 
golden  particles  which  were  carried  down  by 
the  torrents  from  Mount  Cattcasus,^  is  yet  de- 
scribed in  such  various  language  by  ancient 
writers,  that  almost  every  modem  who  exam- 
ines the  subject,  thinks  himself  entitled  to  offer, 
by  way  of  explanation,  some  new  conjecture  of 
his  own.    But  in  opposition  to  the  most  ap- 
proved of  these  conjectures,  we  may  venture  to 
aflirm,  that  the  voyage  to  Colchis  was  not  un- 
dertaken with  a  view  to  establish  extensive 
plans  of  commerce,^  or  to  search  for  mines  of 
gold,  far  less  to  learn  the  imaginary  art  of  con- 
wiling  other  substances   into  that   precious 
metal;-*  all  such  motives  supposing  a  degree  of 
speculation  and  refinement  unknown  in  that 
age  to  the  gallant  but  uninstructed  youth  of 
Theesaly.    The  real  object  of  the  expedition 
may  be  discovered  by  its  consequences.    The 
Argonauts  fought,  conquered,  and  plundered  ;^ 
they  settled  a  colony  oh  the  shores  of  the 
£uxine;<  and  carried  into  Greece  a  daughter 
4>f  the  king  of  Colchis,  the  celebrated  Medea,' 
a  princess  of  Egyptian  extraction,  whose  crimes 
and   enchantments  are  condemned  to  eternal 
infamy  in  the  immortal  lines  of  Euripides. 

Notwithstanding  many  romantic  fictions  that 
disfigure  the  story  of  the  Argonauts,  their  un- 
dertaking appears  to  have  been  attended  with  a 
considerable  and  a  happy  effect  on  the  manners 
and  character  of  the  Greeks.  From  the  era  of 
this  celebrated  expedition,  we  may  discover  not 
only  a  more  daring  and  more  enlarged  spirit  of 
enterprise,  but  a  more  decisive  and  rapid  pro- 
gress towards  civilization  and  humanity.  The 
sullen  and  unsociable  chiefs,  whose  acquaint- 
ance with  each  other  most  commonly  arose 
firom  acts  of  mutual  hostility,  hitherto  gave  full 
scope  to  the  sanguinary  passions  which  charac- 
terize barbarians.^  Strength  and  courage  were 
almost  the  only  qualities  which  they  admired : 
they  fought  and  plundered  at  the  head  of  their 
respective  tribes,  while  the  inhabitants  of  the 
neighbouring  districts  were  regarded  as  fit  ob- 
jects only  to  excite  their  rage,  and  gratify  their 


1  The  iMdmonr  of  Plato  de  Repnb.  1.  x.  of  Isoeratei  in 
Beniid.  nifflelenuy  attest  tlie  pooUeal  fame  of  Orpheus. 
The  ArnoanUea,  end  other  works  ascribed  to  him.  are 
oollecaon  by  EsohenbaehiiM,  and  pablished  at  NuremDerf , 
1709.  That  tbeee,  however,  ar«  the  productions  of  a  much 
laiar  a^  appears  from  lonamorablo  rirouiiMlances,  aome 
•f  which  are  mentioiied  by  Fabricius,  Bib.  Orsra.  voL  i.  p. 
1». 

S  Strabo,  1.  xi.  p.  199.  3  Eustach.  in  Homer. 

4  Saidas,  Memoires  de  T  Academ.  ▼.  9.    Exped.  Anon. 

5  IHodor.  ibid.  6  Xaaoph.  Anabns. 
7  Earipid.  Med. 

This  was  tha  braien  age  deecribed  by  Hcsiod.  Oper.  at 
Di.  L  i.^  149-15S.  and  by  rioUrcfa  in  Uw  hft  of  Tbceeos. 


rapacity.  But  these  gloomy  warriors,  having 
exerted  their  joint  valour  in  a  remote  expedi- 
tion, learned  the  necessity  of  acquiring  mors 
amiable  virtues,  as  well  as  of  adopting  more 
liberal  notions  of  the  public  interest,  if  they 
pretended  to  deserve  the  esteem  of  their  equals. 
Military  courage  and  address  might  alone  pro- 
cure them  the  respect  of  their  immediate  fol* 
lowers,  since  the  Hifety  of  the  little  oommunity 
often  depended  on  the  warlike  abilities  of  the 
chieftain ;  but  when  several  tribes  had  combined 
in  a  common  enterprize,  there  was  less  depen- 
dence on  the  prowess  of  any  single  leader. 
Emulation  and  interest  naturally  rendered  all 
these  leaders  as  jealous  of  each  other,  as  de- 
sirous of  the  public  applause;  and,  in  order  to 
acquire  this  applause,  it  was  necessary  to 
brighten  the  lustre  of  martial  spirit  by  the  more 
valuable^  virtues  of  justice  and  humanity. 

When  this  glorious  field  first  opened  to  the 
ambition  of  the  Greeks,  they  cultivated  it  with 
a  degree  of  industry  equally  ardent  and  sue* 
cessral.  Innumerable  were  the  exploits  of  Her- 
cules, of  Theseus,  and  of  the  divine  sons  of 
Leda,io  and  undertaken  with  infinite  toil  and 
danger,  to  promote  the  interest  and  safety,  not 
of  Uieir  particular  tribes,  but  of  the  general 
confederacy.  The  Grecian  woods  and  moun- 
tains abounded  in  lions,  boars,  and  other  fierce 
animals,^!  that  often  roamed  from  their  haunts, 
and  spread  terror  and  desolation  through  the 
adjoining  valleys.  The  valleys  themselves 
teemed  with  men  of  brutal  strength  and  cour- 
age, who  availed  themselves  of  the  weakness 
of  government  to  perpetrate  horrid  deeds  of 
violence  and  cruelty.  The  first  worthies  of 
Greece,  animated  rather  with  the  daring  and 
useftil,  tlian  with  the  romantic  spirit  of  chival- 
ry, set  themselves  with  one  accord  to  remedy 
evils  which  threatened  the  existence  of  society. 
Their  adventures  have,  doubtless,  been  em- 
bellished by  the  elegant  fancy  of  poets  and  ora- 
tors; but  they  will  remain  eternal  monmnents 
of  generous  magnanimity,  which  sacrifices  the 
instinctive  love  of  ease  and  pleasure  to  the  ac- 
quired taste  for  glory  and  renown.*^ 

ii  ■ 

9  Heriod  marks  this  ehanfe  of  manners.  It  happened 
between  the  expedition  of  the  Argronauts  and  the  ■(«>«  of 
Thebes,  since  the  latt«r  was  the  first  eipioic  in  which  hie 
new  race  of  men,  y«vo;  limnoTiftv  km*  nf nov  were  an- 
gand.    See  Hesiod  Oner,  et  Di.  1.  i.  t.  Itt— 16& 

10  "  In  order  to  obtsin  the  immortal  fruits  of  merit,"  aaya 
Aristotle,  in  his  beautiful  Ode  to  Virtue, 

Efynf  Tmv  myiivrr$i  SvvfiiV 
Xei(  S»  trcSttf  Ax'^^>»(, 
A'S(  T*  Ai}iie  iiftt¥  ifX^ev. 

This  ode,  which  is  preierved  in  Diogen.  Laert.  in  Aristol. 
and  In  Athonvus,  1.  xv.  e.  16.  proTos  the  mind  of  the  8la- 
fyrite  to  have  been  as  loftv  as  capacious:  and  wMla  it 
eoropicihendad  the  whole  circle  of  science,  capable  of  leack- 
ins,  in  lyric  pootrv.  the  highest  flights  of  Pindar  and  Horaoe. 
!%•  latter,  probanly  had  Aristotle  in  view  in  ode  3.  b.  3. 

Hae  arte  PoHox,  et  vagw  Hereulee 
-  InnixuB,  areas  attiffit  igneaH. 
But  in  the  order  of  his  names,  be  is  not  so  faithful  to  cbto- 
noiogy. 

11  Tn  the  shield  of  Hercules,  Hesiod  describes  a  boar 
fighting  with  a  lion,  and  almost  prevaihig  is  the  combat. 
Tliat  animal  was  no  less  terrible  on  the  opposito  coa»t  of 
Asia  than  in  Oieece,  as  we  loam  from  Herodotos,  L  i.  e. 

19  PaiiMn.  1.  i.  Isocrat.  Helleo.  Encon.  el  Paoeffyr. 
Lysiaj  et  Demosthen.  Orat.  Punch. 
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A.  CL  Tho  ImwB  of  war  and  peace  gradually 
12S5.  improTed  with  the  progren  of  humani- 
ty ;  and  the  £nt  general  enterprise,  which 
flooceeded  the  expedition  of  the  Argonauts, 
proTea  that  whole  communities,  as  well  as  in- 
dividuals, had  b^un  to  respect  the  virtues  most 
essential  to  public  happiness.  The  war  of 
Thebes  has  deserved,  therefore,  to  be  recorded ; 
while  the  more  ancient  hostilities  between  the 
Hellenic  tribes,  of  which  justice  was  not  even 
the  pretence,  but  lust  or  avarice  the  only  cause, 
and  wealth  or  beauty  the  only  prize,  are  uni- 
versally condemned  to  oblivion.  Contempt  of 
an  ancient  oracle,  the  involuntary  crimes  of 
GRdipufl,  and  the  unnatural  cruelty  of  his  sons, 
involved  the  royal  family  of  Thebes  in  that 
maze  of  calamitieii,  appropriated  in  all  ages, 
fiom  Sophocles>3  to  Voltaire,  as  favourite  sub- 
jects of  the  Tragic  Muse.  Eteocles  and  Poly- 
nioes  (these  were  the  miserable  sons  of  QSdi- 
pns)  having  hastened  tho  death,  and  drawn 
down  the  nteledictions,  of  their  unhappy  father, 
agreed  to  sway,  by  turns,  the  Theban  sceptre. 
Eteodea,  the  elder  brother,  reigned  during  tho 
first  year;  but  his  ambitious  temper,  corrupted 
by  the  honours  of  royalty,  refused  to  resign  the 
throne  at  tho  appointed  term  of  his  command. 
His  rival,  Polynices,  married  the  daughter  of 
Adrastna,  king  of  Argos,  who  enabled  his  son- 
in-law  to  assert,  by  force  of  arms,  his  just  pre- 
teDn<ms  to  the  alternate  inheritance.  The  aUied 
princes,  reinforced  by  Tydeus,  Capaneus,  and 
three  other  chiefs,  marched  to  Thebes  at  the 
head  of  seven  bands  of  armed  followers,  who 
invested  the  seven  gates  of  the  city.  The 
Thebans,  impatient  of  confinement  within  the 
wails  of  a  place  ill  provided  in  supplies,  yielded 
to  the  martial  ardour  of  Eteocles,  and  repelled 
the  assailants  by  a  vigorous  saUy,  in  which  the 
most  illustrious  combatants  fell  on  both  sides, 
and  the- wretched  brothers  perished  by  mutual 
wounds.  The  cause  of  the  war  being  removed 
by  this  horrid  catastrophe,  the  Argives  craved 
leave  to  buiy  their  dead ;  but  the  Thebans,  ex- 
asperated against  the  daring  invaders  of  their 
eountry,  returned  them  an  answer,  which,  ac- 
cording to  the  principles  of  that 'age,  bid  defi- 
ance to  the  dictates  of  nature,  and  the  precepts 
of  religion.  In  this  extremity,  Adrastus,  the 
only  <mief  who  survived  the  battle,  had  re- 
eourse  to  the  humane  piety  of  the  Athenians, 
who,  uninfluenced  by  motives  of  ambition  or 
mterest,  took  arms  in  defence  of  public  justice, 
and  compelled  the  cruel  obstinacy  of  the  Thor 
bans  to  grant  the  last  melancholy  honours  to 
the  ashes  of  their  deceased  enemies.^^  At  the 
diitanoe  of  ton  years,  the  more  fortunate  sons 
of  the  chiefii  who  had  fallen  before  the  Theban 
walls,  resented,  with  the  fury  of  religious  rage, 
the  indignities  that  had  been  impiously  offered 
to  the  manes  of  their  fathers.  They  again  laid 
aege  to  the  guilty  city,  destroyed  the  Uves  and 
property  of  many  of  the  inhabitants,  dragged 
many  into  captivity,  and  compelled  the  re- 


13  I  nrif ht  have  said  JEmshj]nB  wboM  "  Soren  affftlmt 
TMmb**  u  fimnded  on  the  hiatory  related  in  the  text.  But 
Ike  Banie  of  Sopboelee  will  brms  to  the  mind  of  every  reader 
eftaaio  and  htunanitr,  the  CEtUpoi  Tyrannof,  and  paitico- 
luiy  the  CBdipns  Coloneae. 

14  l^dn  Orat.  Foaeb. 
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mainder  to  acknowledge,  as  their  king,  the  in- 
fant son  of  the  injured  Polynices. i< 

In  their  progress  towards  civilization,  the 
Greeks  perceived  the  advantage  of  political 
confederacy,  before  they  became  fully  sensible 
of  the  benefits  of  civil  union.  The  necessity 
of  providing  for  defence  against  the  assaults 
of  foreign  enemies,  and  tho  natural  dictates 
of  interest  and  ambition,  unfolded  the  idea  of  a 
federal  association  between  different  communi- 
ties, before  the  members  of  any  one  state  had 
been  sufliciently  united  in  the  system  of  do- 
mestic policy.  Various  clusters  of  towns  and 
villages,  situate  in  winding  valleys,  divided  by 
lofty  mountains,  acknowledged  the  authority 
of  kings  or  chieftains,  who  led  forth  their  war- 
hke  youth  to  glory  and  danger.  Summoned 
to  arms  against  foreign  enemies,  they  readily 
flocked  to  the  standard  of  their  king,  and  re- 
ceived, with  implicit  submission,  his  commands 
in  the  field :  but  when  no  common  cause  roused 
their  emulation,  or  excited  their  valour,  the. 
inhabitants  of  each  little  township  aspired  at 
independent  jurisdiction,  and  the  nominal  sub- 
jects of  the  same  prince  often  terminated  theic: 
differences  by  the  decision  of  the  swordJ^ 

To  cement  such  disorderly  communities  by 
laws  and  government,  required  an  acquaint- 
ance with  some  more  civilized  pec^e,  among 
whom  the  effects  of  this  happy  union  visibly 
prevailed.  Such  an  example  fortunately  oc-. 
curred  in  the  wise  institutions  and-  policy  of 
the  Cretans,  which  are  represented  not  only 
as  the  most  ancient,  but  the  best  regulations, 
that  ever  were  established  in  any  portion  of  the- 
Grecian  territory.'^  The  celebrated  island,, 
which  fable  has  dignified  with  the  imaginaiy 
honour  of  giving  birth  to  some  of  the  gods'*  of 
Greece,  possessed  the  real  merit  of  communi-- 
eating  to  that  country  many  useful  improve- 
ments. It  had  been  eariy  planted,  as  we  had 
occasion  already  to  observe,  by  a  colony  oT 
Dorians.  This  colony,  which  received  various'* 
accessions  from  Greece,  enjoyed  two  advan- 
tages above  their  brethren  on  the  continent. 
Their  insular  situation  left  them  exposed,  m- 
doed,  to  naval  depredations,  but  delivered  them 
from  those  fierce  incursions  by  land,  which 
often  disfigured  and  desolated  the  mother 
country.  A  favourable  gale  waited  the  un- 
skilful mariners  of  antiquity  from  the  shores 
of  Crete  to  the  capital  of  Egypt  The  facility 
of  commimication  thus  introduced  between  the 
two.  countries  an  habitual  intercourse,  from 
which  the  barbarous  islanders  had  nothing 
to  lose,  and  every  thing  to  gain.  Rhadaman- 
thu8,3o  and  others  of  their  early  kings  or  chief- 
tains, whom  interest  or  curiosity  carried  into 
Egypt  and  the  East,  appear  to  have  had  saga- 
city to  observe,  and  dexterity  to  employ,  several 
of  the  inventions  and  institutions  of  those 


15  Confer.  Homer.  1.  it.  v.  337.  et  paaMm.  Heew^.  Op. 
ot  Di.  .««chyl.  Septom  contra  Thobaa.  Lynas  Orat.  Fiineb. 
Statiai  Thobaid.  ApoHod.  1.  iii.  Diodor.  1.  it.  Fanflan.ui 
Beotic. 

16  Thaeydld.  1.  i.  PIuL  in  Theeeo. 

17  Plat.de  Leg.  et  in  Minoe.  Arliiot.  Pel  1.  U.  PlutiD 
Lyenre. 

18  Meeiod.  Theos. 

19  Homer  Hiad.  1.  xiz.  ▼  llS^&e. 
908trabo,I  z.p.48a 
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powerful  and  civilized  king;doins,  for  the  useful 
purpose  of  confirming  their  own  authority,  and 
bridling  the  fierce  passions  of  their  country- 
men. 

The  elder  Minos  is  peculiarly  distinguished  for 
promoting  this  beneficial  design.  The  doubtful 
appellation  of  Son  of  the  Ocean,  which,  per- 
haps, he  might  derive  from  his  numerous  voy- 
ages, leaves  it  uncertain  whether  he  was  a  na- 
tive Cretan,  or  a  foreigner.  In  the  countries 
which  he  had  viaited,  he  observed  certain  fami- 
lies invested,  from  time  immemorial,  with  un- 
bounded honours,  as  the  immediate  vicegerents 
of  the  divinity.  The  uncultivated,  but  freebom 
genius  of  Greece,  always  rejected  this  odious 
profanation;  yet  it  seemed  possible  to  Minos 
to  acquire  that  respect  for  his  office,  which  he 
would  have  vainly  solicited  for  his  person.  We 
are  not  informed  by  what  virtues,  civil  or  mili- 
tary, he  acquired,  before  the  establishment  of 
his  laws,  an  extraordinary  influence  among  the 
Cretans.  But  as  slaves  multiplied  to  such  a 
degree  in  the  island  during  his  reign,  that  agri- 
culture and  the  mechanic  arts  were  exercised 
by  them  alone,  there  is  reason  to  conjecture 
that  he  had  been  extremely  successful  in  war 
against  his  neighbours,  and  no  less  equitable 
in  dividing  the  booty  among  the  various  Cretan 
tribes  who  followed  the  fortune  of  his  arms. 
However  this  may  be,  it  appears  jfrom  the 
general  evidence  of  antiquity,  that  Minos  had 
address  to  persuade  men,  prone  to  wonder  and 
to  believe,  among  whom,  whatever  dazzled  the 
imagination  announced  the  presence  of  a  di- 
vinity, that  their  favourite  hero  was  admitted 
to  the  familiarity  of  the  gods.^  From  them  he 
pretended  to  derive  an  invaluable  system  of 
laws,  which  he  was  enjoined  to  engrave  on 
tables  of  brass.  From  Jupiter  he  received  the 
regai  sceptre,  which  entitled  him  to  administer 
these  laws,  but  obliged  him  to  respect  them. 
By  command  of  the  same  god,  he  founded  the 
cities  of  Cnossus,  Cydonia,  and  Phestus,  and 
united  the  distant  subjects  of  his  wide-extended 
domain,  bv  such  regulations  as  served  alike  to 
support  tne  authority  of  the  prince,  and  to 
maintain  the  rights  of  the  people.^ 

The  beautiful  arrangement  of  this  political 
edifice  struck  the  discerning  eye  of  Theseus, 
A  ^  the  illustrious  son  of  JEgeus,  king  of 
1^4*  ^^^^^1  ^  ^  celebrated  expedition  to 
'  Crete,  during  the  reign  of  the  second 
Minos.  The  last-mentioned  prince  joined  the 
splendour  of  military  renown  to  the  famed 
wisdom  of  his  revered  ancestor.  His  maritime 
force  exceeded  the  united  strength  of  his  neigh- 
bours; he  subdued  several  of  the  circumjacent 
isles;  and  while  he  permitted  his  own  subjects 
to  ravage  the  coasts  of  Greece,  under  pretence 
of  lawful  war,  he  effectually  checked  the  pirati- 
cal depredations  of  the  Carians,  Lycians,  and 
Phcsnicians,  which  had  hitherto  proved  so  fre- 
quent and  so  destructive.'  Athens  experienced 
the  effects  of  his  power  and  ambition,  and  re- 
luctantly submitted  to  a  disgraceful  tribute  of 

1  AiO$  fuymK9v  nftrrU'     OdyM.  I.  xiz.  V.  179,  which 
Horaea  tranalateif 

Jovia  arcanii  Minos  admiaiut.    L.  i.  Ode  5Z8. 

9  Strabo,  Ix.p.  480.    Plato  in  BCnoo.    Diod.  I.  t. 
a  Thueydid.  I.  L 


seven  youths,  and  as  many  virgins,^  which  was 
cruelly  exacted  by  a  nation  who  subsisted  on 
the  labour  of  slaves.  The  tributary  captivee 
were  drawn  by  lot  from  the  body  of  the  people, 
who  trembled  at  the  annual  return  of  the  Cre- 
tan vessel.  Discontents  arose  against  the  go- 
vernment of  £geus,  who  seemed  to  bear  the 
indignity  with  too  much  tameneas;  when  his 
heroic  son,  with  a  patriotism  congenial  to  his 
character,  generously  offered  his  life  in  the 
service  of  lus  country.^  The  fame  of  Theseus 
had  already  reached  the  ears  of  Minos,  who 
respected  iua  virtues;  and  this  respect  was  con- 
verted into  admiration,  on  beholding  the  Athe- 
nian prince  a  voluntary  captive.  Minos  treated 
him  with  the  affectionate  kindness  of  ancient 
hospitality;  gave  him  his  daughter  Ariadne  in 
marriage;  and  declared  the  Athenians  thence- 
forth free  from  a  contribution  equally  cruel  and 
ignominious.  Theseus  reaped  great  glory  from 
this  transaction.  The  vessel,  in  which  he 
sailed,  continued  to  be  annually  sent,  for  more 
than  eight  centuries  afterwards,  to  return 
thanks  to  Apollo,  in  his  favourite  island  of 
Dellos  ;^  and  the  fortunate  voyage  to  Crete  was 
celebrated  by  sacrifices,  and  other  ceremonies, 
handed  down  to  the  latest  times  of  the  Athenian 
republic.7 

Many  extraordinary  circumstances,  invented 
by  the  poets,  disfigure  events,  which  are  other- 
wise sufficiently  authenticated.  The  unnatural 
amours  of  the  abominable  Pasiphae,  and  the 
bloody  feasts  of  the  monstrous  Minotaur,>  have 
been  faithfully  transcribed,  from  one  age  to 
another,  in  the  tiresome  compilations  of  inju- 
dicious mythologists;  but  it  seems  not  to  have 
occurred  to  thpse  writers,  that  the  expedition  to 
Crete  laid  the  foundation  of  the  improvements 
afterwards  introduced  by  Theses  into  the 
Athenian  government.  The  institutions  and 
manners  of  that  island  presented  a  picture  of 
more  regular  composition,  and  more  hannoni- 
ous  colouring,  than  could  be  seen  in  any  part 
of  the  Grecian  continent.  Various  societies 
of  freemen,  all  united  under  one  government, 
all  equal  among  themselves,  and  2X  served  by 
slaves;  no  private  property  in  land;  the  men 
eating  at  public  tables,  and  the  families  sub- 
sisting from  the  common  stock;  the  youth 
regularly  trained  to  the  gymnastic  exercises, 
navigation,  and  war ;  a  severe  morality  enforced 
by  law;  honour  the  reward  of  age  and  merit; 
and  the  whole  community  acknowledging  the 
prerogative  of  a  hereditary  king,  who  derived 
his  authority  from  Jupiter,  but  who  was  no 
longer  entitled  to  the  divine  protection  than  h^ 
continued  to  observe  justice,  and  to  maintain 
the  unalienable  privileges  of  his  subjeets.9  Im- 
pressed witli  the  salutary  institutions  which  he 

4  Odyn.  L  zi.  ▼.  390.  et  Virgil,  JEn.  6. 
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6  Plato.  Ph«>do.  7  Plot  in  Theaeo. 
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beheld  in  this  flooriihing  island,  Theseus,  upon 
his  acoeesion  to  the  throne  of  his  father,  was 
ambitious  to  introduce  them  into  his  native 
coantrj.  The  rudeness  of  the  Athenians,  in- 
deed, admitted  not  the  introduction  of  written 
laws.  But  the  scattered  villages  of  Attica 
vere  persuaded  to  embrace  the  regulations  of 
the  capital  ;^<>  to  unite  in  common  ceremonies 
of  reUigion ;  to  acknowledge  the  reciprocal  obli- 
gations of  subjects;  and,  while  they  asserted 
the  right  of  citizens,  to  respect,  during  peace  and 
war*  the  sacred  prerogative  of  royal  majesty. 

The  improvements  in  domestic  policy,  thus 
introduced  into  Attica  by  the  example  of  Crete, 
and  the  wisdom  of  Theseus,  were  gradually 
adopted  by  the  neighbouring  provinces.*^  At 
the  commencement  of  the  Trojan  war,  all  the 
Grecian  states  had  embraced  one  uniform  sys- 
tem of  government,  uniting  the  independent 
spirit  of  European  freedom  with  the  respectful 
veneration  of  Egyptian  and  Asiatic  supersti- 
tion.13  This  singular  frame  of  policy,  com- 
posed of  materials  seemingly  incapable  of  al- 
liance, was  peculiarly  well  adapted  to  great  and 
generous  undertakings ;  and  unless  the  divine, 
though  limited  authority  of  kings,  had  fortified 
the  other  institutions  which  served  to  tame  the 
lerocity  of  the  Greeks,  there  is  reason  to  doubt 
whether  their  leaders  could  have  engaged  above 
a  hundred  thousand  stubborn  barbarians  to  un- 
dertake a  distant  and  difficult  enterprise,  much 
less  have  detained  their  reluctant  impatience 
daring  ten  years  in  the  siege  of  Troy. 

Before  we  examine  the  causes  and  incidents 
of  this  celebrated  siege,  to  which  the  exploits 
hitherto  related  seem  but  unworthy  preludes, 
it  may  be  proper  to  take  a  short  view  of  the 
strength  and  resources  of  the  two  nations,  who 
were  eager  to  shock  in  a  conflict,  that  totally  de- 
stroyed the  one,  and  proved  extremely  ruinous 
to  the  other.  Exclusive  of  the  provinces  of 
Epims  and  Macedonia,  which  long  remained 
barbarous  and  uncultivated,  the  continental 
possessions  of  the  Greeks  were  nearly  equal 
to  Scotland  in  extent,  marked  with  still  bolder 
features,  and  blessed  with  a  warmer  sun.  In 
its  length,  the  whole  country  is  almost  equally 
divided  by  two  opposite  gulfs,  compressing 
between  them  a  mountainous  neck  of  land,  to 
the  breadth  of  only  five  miles,  into  the  penin- 
sula of  Peloponnesus,  and  the  territory  extend- 
ing northwards,  from  the  extremity  of  the  Co- 
linthian  isthmus  to  the  southern  frontier  of 
Macedonia.^*  The  Feloponnesas,  a  hundred 
and  sixty  miles  in  length,  and  scarcely  one 
hundred  in  breadth,  is  every  where  intersected 
by  mountains,  particularly  the  towering  ridges 
of  Zarox  and  Taygetus.  During  the  flourish- 
ing ages  of  Greece,  this  small  peninsula  con- 
tained seren  independent  c<)mmunitiea,  of  un- 
equal power  and  fame,  which  ranked  in  the 
following  order:  The  comparatively  large,  and 
highly  diversified  territory  of  Laconia;  the 
fruitful  vale  of  Argos ;  the  extensive  coast  of 
Achaia;  the  narrow  but  commercial  isthmus 
of  Corinth ;  the  central  and  mountainous  re- 
gion of  Arcadia ;  together  with  the  more  level 
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countries  of  Ella  and  Messinia,  which  are 
throughout  better  adapted  to  tillage  than  any 
other  provinces  of  the  Peloponnesus.^^  The 
Grecian  possessions  beyond  the  Corinthian 
isthmus  were  more  considerable,  extending 
above  two  hundred  miles  from  east  to  west, 
and  one  hundred  and  fifty  from  north  to  south. 
They  were  naturally  divided,  by  the  long. and 
intricate  ridges  of  Olympus,  Pindus,  Oeta,  and 
Ossa,  into  nine  separate  provinces;  which, 
during  the  celebrated  ages  of  Grecian  freedom, 
were  occupied  by  nine  independent  republics. 
They  comprehended  the  extensive  and  fertile 
plains  of  Thessaly  and  Boeotia,  both  of  which 
were,  in  early  times,  much  exposed  to  inunda- 
tions; and  the  latter,  abounding  in  subterra- 
nean caverns,  was  peculiarly  subject  16  earth- 
quakes ;  the  less  fertile,  but  more  secure  terri- 
tory of  Attica;  the  western  provinces  of  £tolia 
and  Acamania,  encompassed  on  one  side  by 
dangerous  seas,  and  confined  on  the  other  by 
almost  impassable  mountains;  and  the  four 
small  rocky  districts  of  Phocis,  Doris,  Locris, 
and  Megara.1* 

It  has  been  observed,  that  these  names  and 
divisions,  which  remained  to  the  latest  times, 
are  pretty  accurately  marked  by  Homer,  whose 
poems  continued,  through  succeeding  ages,  to 
be  the  approved  standard  and  legiJ  code,  to 
which  neighbouring  communities  appealed,  in 
adjusting  their  disputed  boundaries. i<  This 
observation,  however,  must  be  qualified  chiefly 
by  two  exceptions.  During  the  Trojan  war, 
the  extensive  province  of  Thessaly  sent  forth 
above  a  fourth  part  of  the  whole  Grecian 
strength,  and  was  divided  among  many  war- 
like leaders.  It  might  naturally  be  expected, 
while  agriculture  and  pasturage  were  the 
principal  occupations  subservient  to  human 
life,  that  a  country,  abounding  in  plains  and 
meadows,  should  excel  in  population  and  in 
power.*'  When  commerce,  navigation,  and 
the  mechanic  arts  enriched  and  lulorned  the 
middle  and  southern  divisions  of  Greece,  the 
northern  district*  of  Thessaly  lost  its  ancient 
pre-eminence.  The  second  exception  arose 
from  the  extensive  power  of  the  house  of  Pe- 
lops,  which,  as  already  mentioned,  had,  by  for- 
tunate marriages  and  rich  successions,  acquired 
dominion  over  the  northern  and  eastern  parts 
of  the  Peloponnesus,  formerly  containing  seve* 
ral  independent  principalities,  and,  afler  the 
misfortunes  of  Agamemnon  and  his  family, 
again  divided  into  the  immortal  republics  of 
Sparta,  Argos,  Corinth,  and  Achaia. 

From  this  general  view  of  the  country,  it 
will  not  appear  remarkable,  that,  in  an  age 
when  every  able-bodied  man  was  a  soldier, 
Greece  should  have  raised  an  army  of  a  hun- 
dred and  two  thousand  men.  The  Acama- 
nians  alone,  for  reasons  unknown,  sent  no 
forces  to  Troy.  But  the  continent  was  assisted 
by  the  generous  efforts  of  Crete,  of  Rhodes, 
and  of  many  smaller  islands,  which  were  sub- 
ject to  their  respective  princes,  or  governed  by 
the  wide-extended  dominion  of  Agamemnon. 
The  vessels  collected  for  transporting  these 
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forces  to  Ana  amoanted  to  twelve  hundred 
saiL    They  were  equipped  at  little  expense, 
and  built  with  little  ingenuity,  moved  by  only 
one  bank  of  oars,  and  entirely  unprovided  with 
decke  or  anchors.    Their  complement  varied 
in  different  vessels ;  some  contained  a  hundred 
and  twenty,  others  only  fifty  men,  who  appear 
to  have  been  equally  acquainted  with  the  mili- 
tary art,  as  practised  in  that  remote  nige^  and 
with  the  rude  simplicity  of  ancient  navigation,  i 
The  celebrated  kingdom  of  Priam,  against 
which  this  armanent  was  directed,  occupied 
the  eastern  banks  of  the  Hellespont,  the  south- 
.em  coast  of  the  Propontis,  and  the  northern 
shores  of  the  JBgean.    From  the  river  Esepus 
to  the  promontory  of  Lectum,  the  Trojan  do- 
minions extended  in  length  two  hundred  miles; 
but  their  breadth  was  far  less  considerable,  be- 
ing irregularly  compressed  between  three  seas, 
and  the  lofty  ridges  of  mount  Ida.    This  de- 
lightful and  picturesque  country,  which  excelled 
Oreece  la  fruitfulness  of  soil  and  sofbiess  of 
climate,^  was  distinguished  by  the  epithet  of 
Hellespontian,  from  the  large  inland  province, 
which  bore  the  common  name   of  Phrygia.' 
The  Lesser,  x>r  Hellespontian  Phrygia,  was 
planted,  according  to  a  tradition,  by  a  Grecian 
eolony,  about  two  hundred  years  before  the 
Trojan  war.    The  similarity  of  religion,  lan- 
guage, and  manners,  sufficiently  justified  that 
opinion,  and  seems  to  have  induced  the  most 
diligent  inquirers  of  antiquity  to  regard  not 
only  the  Trojans,  but  the  Lycians  and  Pam- 
phylians,  as  scattered  branches  of  the  Hellenic 
nation,^  which  distance  of  place  had  gradually 
«ut  off  from  all  communication  with  the  trunk. 
The  Asiatic  Greeks  were  exposed  to  none  of 
those  unfiivourable  cirumstances  already  men- 
tioned, which  long  retarded  the  improvement 
pf  their  brethren  in  Europe.    The  fertile  and 
extensive  plains  of  Asia  offered  them  the  ma^ 
terials  of  more  powerful  kingdoms  than  Greece 
Xiwild  afford;  and,  instead  of  being  harassed 
and  endangered  by  the  continual  incursions  of 
-northern  savages,  they  enjoy6d  the  vicinity  of 
the  Phrygrians  and  Lydians,  nations  described 
as  flourishing  in  wealth  and  peace  from  the  re- 
^  molest  antiquity.^    From  the  prevalence  of 
the  Grecian  language  and  customs  on  the  one 
hand,  and  the  name  of  the  country  on  the 
other,  it  is  not  unreasonable  to  suppose,  that 
the  Trojans  were  a  mingled  race  of  Greeks 
and  Phrygians,  collected  by  Dardanus,  ances- 
tor fifth  in  degree  to  old  Priam. 

This  adventurer,  whose  parentage  Homer 
leaves  uncertain,  by  calling  him  son  of  Jupiter,^ 
founded  a  city  on  one  of  the  many  western 
branches  of  mount  Ida,  commanding  a  beau- 
tiful and  fertile  plain,  and  watered  by  the 
immortal  rivers  Simois  and  Scamander.' 
"The  new  settlement  flourished  under  his  son, 
the  wealthy  Erichthonius,  who,  by  the  judi- 
cious management  of  his  mares  and  stallions, 
supplied    the    neighbouring    kingdoms    with 
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horses  of  a  aapeiior  breed.  His  successor 
Tros,  communicated  his  name  to  the  ter 
ritory,  which  was  often  called  Troas,  and  to 
the  celebrated  city  Ilion,  which  his  son  Uus, 
having  removed  hu  residence  from  the  moun- 
tain, built  on  the  adjoining  plain.  Laomedon, 
the  successor  of  Ilus,  fortified  the  town  of 
Ilion,  or  Troy,  with  walls  of  such  uncommon 
strength,  that,  in  the  language  and  belief  of 
the  times,  they  were  deemed  the  work  of  the 
gods.8  Whether  he  defrauded  his  supposed 
auxiliaries  of  their  promised  rewards  and  sacri* 
fices,  or  supplied  the  expense  of  this  under- 
taking by  despoiling  their  sacred  shrines,  it  ia 
certain  that  the  guilt  of  Laomedon  was  believ- 
ed to  entail  calamity  on  his  unhappy  descend- 
ants. 

His  son  Priam,  however,  long  enjoyed  the 
deceitful  gifts  of  fortune,  before  he  was  over- 
taken by  the  vengeance  of  heaven.  Having 
attained  old  a^  in  the  undisturbed  possession 
of  a  throne,  he  was  surrounded  by  a  numerous 
and  flourishing  family,  beloved  by  his  subjects!, 
and  respected  by  his  neighbours.  Yet  this 
amiable,  but  too  indulgent  prince,  was  destined 
to  feel  the  sharpest  pangs  of  human  misery. 

Hereditary  feuds  subsisted  between  the  an- 
cestors of  Priam  and  those  of  Agamemnon, 
when  the  latter  quitted  their  establishments  in 
Asia,  to  seek  new  settlements  in  Greece.  Tho 
insult  offered  to  Ganymede,  a  beautiful  Trojan 
youth,  by  the  brutal  fury  of  Tantalus,^  was  re- 
torted on  Menelaus,  the  fourth  in  descent  from 
this  infamous  prince,  by  the  rape  and  detention 
of  his  queen,  the  celebrated  Helen.  Paris,  the 
ill-fated  son  of  Priam,  was  the  author  of  this 
new  injury.  But  resentment  for  the  wrongs 
of  his  house  formed  not  the  only  motive  which 
engaged  the  youthful  levity  of  Paris  to  disho- 
nour the  sister-in-law  of  Agamemnon.  Helen 
was  the  daughter  of  Tyndareus,  king  of  Sparta. 
The  illustrious  honours  of  her  family  were 
adorned  by  the  generous  magnanimity  of  her 
brothers.  Castor  and  Polydeuces,  whose  ex- 
ploits shone  conspicuous  in  all  the  military  ex- 
peditions of  that  gallant  age.  But  the  native 
lustre  of  Helen  needed  not  the  aid  of  foreign 
ornament.  Even  in  the  tender  age  of  child- 
hood, her  opening  charms  had  inflamed  the 
heart  of  Theseu8,io  the  most  admired  and  the 
most  virtuous  of  the  Grecian  chiefii.  The 
fame  of  her  beauty  increased  with  her  ripening 
age,  and  her  person  became  an  object  of  eager 
contention  among  those  who,  by  birth  or  merit, 
were  entitied  to  aspire  at  the  invaluable  prize. 
Tyndareus,  solicitous  to  prevent  the  violence 
of  a  second  lover  (for,  agreeably  to  the  man- 
ners of  his  age,  Theseus  had  carried  her  off  by 
foroe,)  bound  the  various  suitors  by  an  oath  to 
defend  the  honour  of  his  daughter,  and  to  se- 
cure the  possession  of  her  charms  to  the  man 
who  should  be  honoured  with  her  choice.^ ^ 
The  princely  mien  and  insinuating  manners 
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of  MenelaoB,  were  preferred  to  the  more  solid 
qualitiee  of  his  nameroufl  competitors.  Hay- 
ing married  the  heiress  of  Tyndareus,  he  suc- 
eeeded,  in  her  right,  to  the  Spartan  throne.^^ 
The  graceful  pair  had  not  long  enjoyed  the 
honours  of  royalty,  and  the  sweets  of  conjugal 
onioii,  when  their  happiness  was  interrupted  by 
the  arriyal  of  the  son  of  Priam,  the  handsomest 
man  of  his  age,  and  singularly  adorned  with 
the  frivolous  accomplishments  that  often  cap- 
tirite  the  weakness  of  a  female  mind.  Though 
a  soldier  of  no  great  renown,  Paris  had  strongly 
imbibed  the  romantic  spirit  of  gallantly  which 
prevailed*'  in  the  heroic  ages,  and  was  distin- 
guished by  an  ardent  panion  for  beauty,  which, 
notwithstanding  the  general  softness  of  his 
unwarlike  character,  prompted  him  to  brave 
eveiy  danger  in  pursuit  of  his  favourite  ob- 
ject Animated  by  the  hope  of  beholding  the 
inimitable  model  of  what  he  most  adored,  he 
feixed  the  opportunity  afforded  him  by  a  voy- 
8^  of  Menelaus  into  Crete,  visited  the  domi- 
nions of  his  hereditary  enemies,  and  solicited 
the  rights  of  hospitality  at  the  Spartan  court 

His  person,  his  accomplishments,  his  address, 
and  still  more  the  voluntary  hardships  which 
he  had  endured  for  her  sake,  seduced  the  incon- 
stant affections  of  the  Grecian  queen.  £na- 
mooied  of  the  elegant  stranger,  she  abandoned 
her  country  and  her  husband,  and  having  trans- 
ported her  most  valuable  treasure  within  the 
Trojan  walla,  defied  the  resentment  of  Greece, 
and  the  vengeance  of  heaven. 

It  was  now  the  time  for  Menelaus  to  crave 
the  stipulated  assistance  of  his  ancient  rivals. 
His  demand  was  enforced  by  the  authority  of 
Agamemnon.**  At  the  summons  of  the  two 
brothers,  the  confederates  assembled  at  JEgium, 
the  capital  of  Achaia;  confirmed  the  obliga- 
tion of  their  former  promise;  settled  the  pro- 
portion of  troops  to  be  raised  by  each  prince ; 
determined  the  time  and  place  of  their  de- 
parture; and  named  Agamemnon,  the  most 
iiowerful  among  them,  to  the  chief  command, 
ia  an  expedition  which  so  deeply  concerned 
the  honour  of  his  family. 

Anlia,  a  sea  port  of  Bceotia,  was  appointed 
for  the  place  of  rendezvous  and  embarkation. i* 
Before  the  whole  armament  sailed  from  thence, 
Ulysses  king  of  Ithaca,  and,  what  may  seem 
extraordinary,  the  injured  Menelaus,  undertook 
a  solemn  embasay  to  Troy,  in  order  to  demand 
restitution  and  reparation ;  but  returned  highly 
fiagnsted  with  their  reception  and  treatment. 
Some  members  of  the  Trojan  council  had  the 
barbarity  to  propose  putting  them  to  death. 
Their  just  indignation  increased  the  warlike 
trdonr  of  their  associates.  But  contrary  winds 
ioDg  retarded  their  departure.  The  Trojans 
had  time  to  strengthen  their  ramparts,  to  col- 
lect arms  and  provisions,  and  to  summon  the 
suistance  of  their  distant  allies.    The  martial 

13  Pagiaa.  T.aeoa. 

13  PrTMoi  had  carried  off*  the  African  Medusa  ;*Jnion, 
Medea  of  Colehia ;  Thoaens,  the  Amazon  Antiope ;  Uei^ 
calM,  Sfafua,  lole,  Deaneira,  Stc.  The  hbtorieai  poati  of 
Ibt  kenie  a«cs  mif  ht  have  Mid,  with  Ariosio, 
Le  doooe,  i  eaTeiier^  rarme,  ^i  amori, 
Le  cortaeie,  Faodaci  impraM  io  caato. 
MThac7did.].l.e.9. 
t5B«iod,Opac«tI>ieB. 


spirit  of  the  age,  together  with  a  sense  of  com- 
mon danger,  brought  many  powerful  auxilia- 
ries to  Priam.  His  cause  was  defended  by  the 
hardy  mountaineers  who  covered  the  back  of 
his  kingdom;  by  the  Carians,  Lycians,  and 
other  nations  of  Asia  Minor,  extending  from 
the  mouth  of  the  river  Halys  to  the  southern 
extremity  of  Cilicia;  and  by  the  Pelasgi,  Thra- 
cians,  and  Pasonians,  fierce  barbarians  who  in- 
habited the  European  side  of  the  Hellespont 
and  Propontis.  Confiding,  however,  rather  in 
their  domestic  strength,  than  in  foreign  assist- 
ance, the  Trojans  determined  to  defend  their 
native  shores  against  hostile  invasion.  The  de- 
barkation of  the  Greeks  was  purchased  by  much 
blood.  Having  effected  a  descent,  they  encamp- 
ed on  the  Trojan  plains,  but  lost  the  only  oppor- 
tunity which  they  enjoyed  during  many  years, 
of  crushing  at  once  the  power  of  Uieir  enemies; 
who  immediately  shut  themselves  up  within 
their  impenetrable  walls,  leaving  the  city  open 
only  on  the  side  of  mount  Ida,  fi-om  which 
they  received  com,  cattle,  and  other  necessary 
supplies. 

Agamemnon,  as  there  was  reason  to  expect 
from  the  manners  of  his  age,  had  been  more 
industrious  in  collecting  a  great  army,  than  pro- 
vident in  contriving  means  by  which  it  might 
keep  the  field.  The  provisions,  transported 
from  Greece,  were  speedily  consumed,  while 
the  operations  of  the  siege  promised  little  hope 
of  success,  the  Greeks  being  unacquainted  with 
any  military  engines  fitted  to  make  an  impres- 
sion on  the  Trojan  walls.  'With  such  a  nume- 
rous army,  they  might  have  converted  the  siege 
into  a  blockade ;  but  scarcity  of  supplies  com- 
pelled the  greater  part  of  them  to  quit  the 
camp.  The  resource  of  ravaging  the  adjacent 
country  soon  exhausted  itself.  Many  betook 
themselves  to  cultivating  the  rich  vales  of  the 
Chersonesus,  whose  industrious  inhabitants  had 
recently  been  expelled,  or  destroyed,  by  the 
fierce  incursions  of  the  barbarous  Thracians.^^ 
Others  had  recourse  to  piracy,  scoured  the 
neighbouring  seas,  ravaged  the  unprotected 
coasts  of  the  Hellespont  and  iEgean,  and  plun- 
dered or  demolished  such  unfortified  places  as 
acknowledged  the  dominion,  or  assisted  the 
arms  of  Troy.i^  These  ravages  excited  the 
rage  of  the  Asiatics,  and  rendered  them  piore 
hearty  in  the  cause  of  their  confederates.  In 
this  manner  nine  summers  and  winters  elapsed, 
without  affording  the  nearer  prospect  of  a  de- 
cision to  the  contest;  but,  in  the  tenth  year  of 
the  war,  the  seeming  misfortunes  of  the  Greeks 
precipitated  the  downfal  of  the  proud  city  of 
Priam.  A  dreadful  pestilence  invaded  the  camp 
of  the  besiegers,  and  long  continued  to  rage 
with  unabatmg  fury.  TIus  calamity  was  fol- 
lowed by  the  well-known  quarrel  between  Aga- 
memnon and  Achilles,  which  deprived  the  Gre- 
cian army  of  its  principal  strength  and  orna- 
ment The  Trojans  derived  new  spirits  from 
the  misfortunes  of  their  enemies;  they  ventured 
to  abandon  the  protection  of  their  walls,  boldly 
assailed  the  Grecian  camp,  and  risked  several 
engagements,  in  most  of  which  they  were  vic- 
torious. In  the  last  of  these,  the  beloved  friend 


16TkH(7did.].I. 


17  Homer,  paMian. 
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of  Achilles  was  ilain  by  the  arm  of  Hector,  the 
hraveat  and  most  generous  of  the  Trojan  race. 
This  event,  which  was  infinitely  more  dreadful 
than  death  to  the  affectionate  ardour  of  the 
Grecian  chief,  stifled  his  hitherto  inexorable  re- 
sentment affainst  the  proud  tyranny  of  Aga- 
menmon.  His  return  to  the  camp  restored  the 
declining  fortune  of  the  Greeks;  and  the  indig- 
nant fary  of  his  rage  was  quenched  in  the  de- 
tested blood  of  Hector,  whoso  patriotic  valour 
had  long  been  the  firmest  bulwark  of  liis  father *s 
kingdom.  The  destruction  of  Troy  ^  soon  fol- 
lowed the  death  of  her  darling  hero.  The  city, 
whether  taken  by  storm  or  by  surprise,  was  set 
on  fire  during  night;  most  of  the  citizens  pe- 
rished by  the  sword,  or  were  dragged  into  cap- 
tivity ;  and  only  a  miserable  remnant  escaped 
through  the  confused  horror  of  raging  flames 
and  expiring  kinsmen. 

The  burning  of  Troy  happened  eleven  hun- 
dred and  eighty-four  years  before  the  christian 
era.  Neither  the  city  nor  territory  ever  assum- 
ed in  any  succeeding  age,  the  dignity  of  inde- 
pendent government.^  The  sea-coast  was  plant- 
ed, eighty  years  after  the  Trojan  war,  by  new 
colonies  from  Greece;  and  the  inland  parts  sub- 
mitted to  the  growing  power  of  the  Lydians, 
whose  arms  overspread  and  conquered  ail  the 
finest  provinces  of  lesser  Asia.' 

The  Greeks  had  recovered  possession  of  the 


admired  beauty  of  Helen;  they  had  taken  com- 
plete vengeance  on  the  family  and^  nation  of 
her  unhappy  seducer;  but  the  misfortunes, 
which  were  the  natural  consequence  of  the 
Trojan  expedition,  left  them  little  reason  to 
boast  of  their  victory.  Of  five  BcBotian  com- 
manders, only  one  remained,  and  the  siege  had 
been  proportionably  fatal  to  the  leaders  ot  other 
tribes,  as  well  as  to  their  warlike  followers. 
Those  who  lived  to  divide  the  rich  spoils  of 
Troy,  were  impatient  to  set  sail  with  their 
newly-acquired  treasure,  notwithstanding  the 
threatening  appearance  of  the  skies.  Many  of 
them  perished  by  shipwreck ;  the  rest  were  long 
tossed  on  unknown  seas;  and  when  they  ex- 
pected to  find  in  their  native  country  the  end 
of  their  calamities,  they  were  exposed  to  suffer 
greater  calamities  there,  than  any  which  they 
had  yet .  endured.  The  thrones  of  several  of 
the  absent  princes  had  been  usurped  by  violence 
and  ambition ;  the  lands  of  various  conununi- 
ties  had  been  occupied  by  the  invasion  of  hos- 
tile tribes:  even  the  least  unfortunate  of  those 
adventurers  found  their  domains  uncultivated, 
or  their  territories  laid  waste;  their  families 
torn  by  discord,  or  their  cities  shaken  by  sedi- 
tion. And  thus  the  mobt  celebrated  enterprise 
of  combined  Greece  tended  to  plunge  that  de- 
lightful and  once  happy  country  into  barbarism 
and  misery.^ 


CHAPTER  II. 


Religion — Oovemmeni — i^rts — Manners^  and  Character* 


IHE  ancient  Greeks  had  strongly  imbibed 
an  opinion,  that  the  country  in  which  they 
lived  was  peculiarly  favourable  to  the  dignity 
of  human  nature.  The  voluptuous  climates  of 
Asia  produced  invention  and  ingenuity,  but 
softened  the  tempers  of  men  into  a  fitness  for 
servitude.  The  rigorous  severity  of  European 
skies  gave  strength  and  agility  to  the  limbs, 
and  hardy  boldness  to  the  mind,  but  chilled 
the  fancy,  and  benumbed  the  finer  feelings  of 
the  soul.  The  inhabitants  of  the  east  and  south 
were  degraded  below  the  condition  of  huma- 

1  We  ihoold  ftrobahiy  know  somethinj^  more  of  the  his- 
tory of  the  Trojan  war,  if  the  worka  of  Piiander  remained. 
Macrobiua,  in  speaking  of  the  pla^tariimi  of  the  Romans 
from  Greek  writers,  has  the  foHowmg  passafe:  **Q.ua)Vir- 
giiius  traxit  a  Grawis,  dicturumno  me  uutotia,  que  rolgo 
nota  sanll  .  .  .  vel  qood  eversionem  TrojtB  cum  Sinone 
sao  et  eqoo  lif  neo,  eeterbque  omnibus,  qua  hhram  secun- 
dupt  faciunt,  a  PUandro  pene  ad  rcrbam  transcripserit,  qui 
intAr  Gra»cos  poetas  eminot,"  ft:c.  Macrob.  I.  v.  c.  4. 

2  [  have  carerully  examined  the  evideaco  siven  by  Bo- 
chart  fEpist.  num  Apneas  unqnam  fnit  in  Italia,)  and  by 
Mr.  Wood  (Elssay  on  the  original  Geniuii  of  Homer,)  to 
prove  that  the  desceiulnnts  of^noss  reigned  in  Troy.  But  { 
notwithstanding  the  learned  in<r(tnuity  oT  a  profound,  and 
the  plausible  criticism  of  an  etefant  scholnr,  the  matter 
•eema  aiill  too  doubtful  tu  warrant  contradicting  tlio  popular 
opinion. 

3  Herod.  1.  ii.  Thunyd.  1.  i.    Juftin,  1.  xvtii.   Strabo,  I.  iii. 

4  I  dwell  not  on  a  'subject  which  ban  been  handled  by 
Um  great  masters  of  the  passions.    See  Virg.I : 

Forsitan  et  Priami  fiieriot  qua)  fata  requiras,  ice. 


nity,  by  an  unfortunate  abuse  of  power,  while 
the  turbulent  sons  of  the  north  and  west  were 
incapable,  from  ignorance  and  indocility,  of 
submitting  to  any  regular  system  of  govern- 
ment. The  Greeks  alone,  possessing  an  inter- 
mediate situation  between  the  extremes  of  cold 
and  heat,  imited  cotirage  and  capacity ;  tem- 
pered the  stem  and  manly,  with  the  gentler  vir- 
tues ;  and  enjoyed  the  double  advantage  of 
liberty  and  laws.^ 

This  splendid  observation  is  too  flattering  to 
the  dictates  of  national  vanity  to  be  hastily 
adopted  by  a  cautious  inquirer  into  truth,  who 
will  be  apt  to  ascribe  the  superior  lustre  of 
Grecian  manners,  rather  to  the  elegant  imagi- 
nation of  authors,  than  to  the  intrinsic  merit  of 
their  subject  Yet  it  must  be  acknowledged, 
several  circumstances  would  lead  us  to  believe, 
that  the  great  poet  to  whom  we  owe  our  prin- 
cipal information  conccrnini;  the  ancient  state  of 
Greece,  copied  from  nature  only.  The  majesty 
of  Virgil,  I  he  splendour  of  Tasso,  and  the  sub- 
limity of  Milton,  are  not  sufficient  to  conceal 
an  oSbrt  in  those  noble  writers  to  maintain  tlie 
tone  which  they  have  assumed;  a  desire  to  em- 
bellish the  manners  which  they  describe;  an 

5  Pinto  de  l^fg.  I.  iii.    Thucyd.  L  i.  p.  9. 

6  Ari.«tot.  Politic.  I',  vil.  c.  7.    Isocrat.  Govern.    AtboD 
Paaegyric.  et  Pauaiheo. 
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ambition  to  elevate  and  to  adorn  their  poenw 
bj  the  use  of  a  marreUouB  machinery,  which 
bid  not  its  foundation  in  the  experience,  and 
(as  to  Virgil  and  Tasso)  scarcely  in  the  belief 
of  their  own.  age.  In  Homer  there  is  neither 
embellishment,  nor  effort,  nor  disguise  of  any 
kind ;  he  relates  what  he  has  seen  and  heard 
with  unaffected  simplicity ;  his  ideas  and  sen- 
timents are  not  only  clothed  in  the  graces  of 
poetry,  but  arrayed  in  the  charms  of  truth ;  and 
in  amazing  diversity  of  characters,  preserving 
amidst  innumerable  shades  of  discrimination  a 
general  air  of  resemblance,  distinguish  the  Iliad 
and  Odyssey  above  other  poetical  compositions, 
and  prove  Uiem  to  have  been  copied,  not  from 
the  limited  combinations  of  human  invention, 
but  from  the  wide  variety  of  impressions  in  the 
rich  store-house  of  nature.  In  some  descrip- 
tive parts  of  his  poem.  Homer  doubtless  yielded 
to  the  pleasing  dictates  of  his  inimitable  fancy; 
but  it  seems  plain  from  internal  evidence  only, 
that  he  delineates  with  minute  accuracy  the 
geography,  mythology,  history,  and  manners 
of  Greece;  and  that  his  observations  conoem- 
ing  all  these  subjects  are  perfectly  agreeable  to 
the  opinions  and  belief  which  universally  pre- 
vailed among  his  countrymen.  If  this  matter 
required  the  aid  of  foreign  evidence,  it  might 
be  folly  confirmed  by  ue  testimony  of  the 
Greek  historians,  who  support  in  every  in- 
stance the  veracity  of  the  poet;  asserting  not 
only  the  authenticity  of  the  facts  which  he  re- 
lates, but  the  influence  of  the  causes  to  which 
he  ascribes  them.^ 

It  may  be  observed,  however,  by  those  who 
would  repreas  the  ebullitions  of  Grecian  vanity, 
tbat  admitting  the  poems  of  Homer  as  com- 
plete evidence  concerning  the  ancient  state  of 
his  country,  all  the  advantage  that  could  follow 
■  from  this  supposition  is,  that  the  Greeks  have 
been  accurately  described  at  an  earlier  period 
of  their  society  than  most  other  nations;  but 
the  silence  of  Uiose  nations  cannot  reasonably 
be  interpreted  as  a  proof  of  their  inferiority  to 
the  Greeks  in  manners  or  in  policy.  The  mas- 
teriy  description  of  a  philosophic  historian  has 
rescued  the  antiquities  of  one  other  people  from 
oblivion;  and  the  generous  spirit  of  their  sim- 
ple but  manly  institutions,  as  painted  by  his  ex- 
pressive pencil,  is  scarcely  disg^raced  by  a  com- 
parison with  the  boasted  customs  of  the  heroic 

In  the  preference  of  military  glory  to  all  other 
idvantagea,  in  the  freedom  of  debate  in  the 
poblic  assemblies,  and  in  the  protection  afford- 
ed to  the  rights  and  liberties  of  the  meanest  citi- 


1  The  oatnrs  and  tnuoaactioM  of  the  gods,  which  jnttly 
Amk  the  feelinn  of  tbo  modern  reader,  are  perfectly  con- 
ftnmUo  to  the  belief  of  the  Greeks.  The  contioaai  inter- 
pMitiott  of  Iheae  elfaereal  beinga  in  the  afTain  of  human  life, 
■  jutilled  by  Herodotus,  Thacydides,  Xenophoo,  and  all 
saeeeedinf  writarf:  Herodotus,  1.  i.  e.  131.  explains  the 
mno  why  tho  Persians  erected  neither  temples,  nor  im- 
fn,  nor  altara,  by  saying,  on  ewe  ut§gm9rtpvi»f  iro/tirav 
vm;  invf^%mrmtr»f  o<  ExMi**;  i<v«<,  "because  they  did 
Bst,  Kke  as  the  Greeks,  belteve  the  gods  to  partake  of  a 
kanan  natare,  or  form.*^  That  the  cods  often  appeared  in 
a  boroan  riiape,  is  taken  for  granted  by  Fausamas  in  Ar- 
cad.  and  Fhrtafeh,  de  Mosiea.  The  same  opinion  was 
fimly  maintained  by  JoHan,  an  orthodox  pagan,  in  a  later 
Sfe.  See  Gibbon,  toI.  II.  Many  instances  will  occur  in 
tks  Ulowing  birtory,  to  prore  the  exact  conformity  of  Ho- 
■ec's  desci^aooB  to  the  ffeneral  balisf  of  his  eoontry. 


zen,  the  treatise  of  Tacitus  will  equally  apply 
to  tile  Germans  and  to  the  Greeks.  But  there 
is  one  material  circumstance  wanting  in  the 
German  which  adds  peculiar  beauty  to  the 
Grecian  character.  Among  the  rude  inhabit- 
ants of  ancient  Germany,  the  offices  of  priest 
and  king  were  not  united  in  the  same  person. 
The  rites  of  religion  were  administered  by  a 
particular  order  of  men,  who  might  abuse  the 
superstitious  fears  of  the  multitude  to  promote 
their  own  selfish  designs;  and  the  dread  of  su- 
perior powers,  though  sometimes  employed  to 
enforce  the  dictates  of  nature,  and  to  promote 
the  operations  of  government,  might  also,  with 
equal  success,  be  employed  to  weaken  the  im- 
pressions of  the  one,  and  to  resist  the  authority 
of  the  other.  Besides  this  unfavourable  circum- 
stance, the  superstition  of  the  Germans  was  of 
a  dark  and  gloomy  kind,  little  connected  with 
the  ordinaiy  duties  of  society,  recommending 
principally  the  practice  of  courage,  the  only 
virtue  which  there  was  not  any  occasion  to  re- 
commend; and  promising  as  the  reward  of 
what  was  deemed  the  highest  excellence  in  life, 
the  enjoyment  of  an  infamous  paradise  of  im- 
mortal drunkenness  after  death.^ 

The  mythology  of  the  Greeks  was  of  a  more 
agreeable,  and  of  a  far  more  useful  nature.  The 
sceptre,  which  denoted  the  connection  of  civil 
power  with  sacred  protection,  was  conferred  on 
those  who,  while  they  continued  the  humble 
ministers  of  the  gods,  were  appointed  to  be  the 
chief,  but  accountable  guardians  of  the  people.^ 
The  same  voice  that  summoned  the  warriors  to 
arms,  or  that  decided,  in  time  of  peace,  their  do- 
mestic contentions,  conducted  the  order  of  their 
religious  worship,  and  presided  in  the  pravers 
and  hymns  addressed  to  the  divinity.  These 
prayers  and  hymns,  together  with  the  import- 
ant rite  of  sacrifice  (wnich  likewise  was  per- 
formed by  royal  hands,^  formed  the  ceremonial 
part  of  the  Grecian  religion.  The  moral  was 
far  more  extensive,  including  the  principal 
offices  of  life,  and  the  noblest  virtues  of  the 
mind.  The  useful  quality  of  courage  was  pe- 
culiarly acceptable  to  the  stem  god  of  war;  but 
the  virtues  of  charity  and  hospitality  were  still 
more  pleasing  to  the  more  amiable  divinities. ^o 
The  submission  of  subjects  to  their  prince,  the 
duty  of  a  prince  to  preserve  inviolate  the  rights 
of  his  subjects,"  the  obedience  of  children  to 
their  parents,*^  the  respect  of  the  young  for  the 
aged,  the  sacred  laws  of  truth,  justice,  honour, 
and  decency,  were  inculcated  and  maintained 
by  the  awful  authority  of  religion.  Even  the 
most  ordinary  transacuons  of  private  hie  were 
consecrated  by  the  piety  of  the  Greeks.  They 
ventured  not  to  undertake  a  voyage  or  a  jour- 
ney, without  soliciting  the  propitious  aid  of  their 
heavenly  protectors.    Every  meal  (and  there 


8  Tacit,  de  Morib.  German.    Mr.  Gibbon's  Roman  Eos- 
pire. 

10  aryat  y»(  AiO;  iiTiw  mfruvrif 

pliVOI  Tl   WTa;%BI  Tl* 

All  strangers  and  beggars  eome  from  Jove. 

Odyas.  sir.  5^ 

11  niftd,  xvi.  V.  385. 

12  It  is  not  humanity,  but  the  fear  of  the  gods,  that  is 
mentioned  as  the  reason  by  T^lemachua  for  not     ^' 
away  his  mother.    Odyss.  S. 
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were  three'  in  &  il&j) 

a  Mcrifice  and  libuiou.  Tha 
ttoliteam,  the  ciutomuy  dutie>  of  ciiilit;, 
were  not  decided  bj  the  ruying  tuta  of  indi- 
viduali,  bat  daSned  by  the  preciae  (oica  of  the 

It  would  have  aervad  little  pntpoae  to  oppoae 
■idutuj  lawi  to  the  capricioua  hcenaa  of  bftr- 
Inrluu,  without  Raiding  thoae  laws  bji  very 
poirerful  aanctiona.  Whether  theie  aancliona 
be  founded  on  opinion  ot  on  fact,  la,  with  ra- 
apect  to  tbair  influence  on  the  mind,  a  matter 
of  little  momeat.  The  dread  vengeance  of 
imaginuy  potreia  maj  be  eqitallj  eflactual 
with  the  fear  of  the  axe  and  halter.  The  cer- 
tainlj  of  thia  vengeance  waa  finnlf  eatabliahed 
In  the  Greciaji  creed;  and  ita  operation  waa 
Buppoaed  to  be  ao  immediite  and  palpable,  that 
it  vraa  impoaaible  for  the  inattention  of  men  to 
OTeilook,  OF  for  their  addieaa  to  elude  ita 
force.'  The  daring  violalioua  of  the  tacred 
law'  were  apeediljoTertakenbymanifeat  marks 
of  the  Divine  diapleaeure.  "  The  inaolence  and 
violence  of  the  corrupted  youths,"  aaya  Ho- 
mer,' "cried  aloud  to  heaven,  whoie  decrees 
were  eaon  executed  by  the  avenging  handa  of 
Ulyaaea."  The  Jadgmeata  iaflictad  on  guilt; 
cammuaitieB  were  so  familiar  to  the  minda  of 
men,  thiit  the  poet  introduces  Ibem  b;  wa;  of 
Hmiliei;'  and  it  ia  evident  from  hia  writings 
throughout,  that  every  important  event,  proa- 
perous  or  advene,  which  happened  either  to 
individuals  or  to  Dationi,  appeved  to  the  pioua 
reaignation  of  the  Graoka,  the  reward  of  their 
religion  and  virtue,  or  the  punishment  of  their 
irreligion  and  viaiJ  The  merit  of  the  father 
was  ofhin  acknowledged  in  the  protection  of 
Uie  son  ;  and  the  crimes  of  a  guilty  progonitoi 
were  ofleo  visited  on  hia  descendants  to  the 
third  and  fourth  genen 


9  Tba  klu  ot  Iha  Phnciaai  doH  not  dMain  Ulfw* 

OdiM.  nU.    8h  alK  l^c  iMkaiiour  gf  UlrHU  and  ^4^ 

3  Srt  Uio  tin  hoot  or  Hislod'i  poeia  "  Of  Wotki 
Dij^"  Ulnimhool;  Slid  pinicnlirif 

to  r.  343:  aod  uuil, 


SOd^Kl. 


xampJa  of  llib,  DUd, 


"Tbaaraaf  Jon,  Um  behold!  all,  and  obHrm  dl 

aaeapo  bU  notice  what  aiad  or  jottico  ia  Tendered 

"t'tH  aoeeaa  of  the  GiMl. 
parteof  tbe  proposlioq-  AU  tb 
cMeb  wen  iDOieted  ai  paOii i    V'' 

Ajai,  Ik*  aoa  of  TolaBion,  weu  a  cuiannbl'ti  cinn) 

IbauflHTioB.    WbH  MiBSn  olTered  bloi  Kn  bhIi , 

hoda^rad  liar ta go (o clban,  Tni  itii:  i^nom];  would  ners 

panun  flir  Troj,  IVdaion  p."(.,l1?ni'  ihe'sorl'i''-  -'■ 
^e  Trfoflt  lo  hiion;  when  IJ..  "i.-...i.i  ...,:  r,^|o„„; 


Theaa  obaervationa  are  cenflrmed,  not  onlj 
by  the  writingi  of  Homer  and  Hewod  througlf> 
out,  but  by  almost  every  page  of  Herodotua,  of 
Pindar,  aa  well  as  of  the  Greek  tiugediana  and 
historians  ;  and  yet  Ihey  seem  to  have  escaped 
otice  of  aome  of  the  moat  ingenions  inqui- 
into  the  opinions  of  antiquity.  The  an- 
thoHly  of  Greek  writera  strongly  oppoaea  two 
■ystema,  which  have  been  aupported  with  great 
aiiility,  and  which  ha-ve  gained  considerahle 
credit  in  the  world.  The  first,  that  the  religion 
of  the  ancienta  had  little  or  no  connection  with 
morality:  the  «eoond,  that  the  goremmenti 
of  Greece  conld  not  have  been  supported  with- 
the  doctrine  of  a  future  itale.*  The  con- 
Lion  between  religion  and  morality  is  deailjr 
irted  in  the  varioua  pasaagea  to  which  we 
have  had  occasion  to  allude ;  and  the  beUef  of 

future  atate  of  retribution  cannot,  according 
to  the  principles  of  the  learned  author  of  ih* 
Divine  Legation  of  Moses,  be  reckoned  necea- 
aarj  to  the  government  of  men,  who  aie  iiilly 
persuaded  of  the  actaal  and  immediate  inter- 
position of  Divine  witdom  and  justice,  to  regu- 
late, by  temporal  rewards  and  puniahmcnta, 
the  affaire  of  the  present  hfe.'° 

As  this  persnasion  had  such  general  and 
happj  efiecta  on  the  mannera  of  the  Greeks,  it 
may  be  proper  to  conaider  its  origin,  and  to  de- 
BcHbe  more  particularly  the  nature  and  genius 
of  the  BUpeiitition  to  which  it  gave  birth :  a 
superstition  which,  two  thousand  yeais  aAer 
loaing  its  imaginary  authority  over  the  naoful 
occupationa  of  men,  siill  preserves  a  real  po^er 
over  their  most  elegant  amuaementa. 

It  belongs  not  to  the  design  of  this  work  ta 
search  for  the  mythological  tenets  of  Greece 
in  the  opiniona  of  other  nations :  a  subject  of 
inquiry  npon  which  much  learned  conjecture 
and  much  laborious  ingennity  have  alreadf 
been  very  laudably,  but  I  fear  not  very  auccesa-  - 
fully,  employed."    By  the  dim  Ughl  of  e^noo- 


rorJfi 


oafTbelnii) 


EeUaiw,  and 
rtH^ieath  Im 


tfanUr  prove  the  tnitb  of  tho  leal  ob* 

the  Odr>«T,  vhieb  the  ancionu  calk 
■  Uie  obKumtiDd,  in  nj  oirinioo,  the  )Mit  ifniHbls 
part  ofUomor.  Tbs  gboaU  orv  all  toadeiiuHd  to  a  vhUb- 
ehoJT  utd  drauv  siaia ;  oreq  iha  inatol  horoea  art  vert 
miaaraliTo  sad  dejaeted ;  and  Iheie  i«  not  anj  aiecrtioD  of 
thflnlacoofrexraTdrbt  IbarifUoae.  Homeramiakaartbo 
RInifi  Aeldi  tHtoaco  (OdjHj  If.  nr.  3S3.]  Protms  Mis 
Menolaiii,  thu  ha  ii  sot  riuliaad  U  ^  al  .trratiaDd  that 
the  lodi  would  aeBd  luni  i«  Hi.yr.>.  ril-n  •••  iri;fjT« 
vii'i ;  K  Oiat,  if  the  launan  k  not  inelaplianni,  Bo- 
nnr'i klfHon waa oah aUkaoamnt  oa lUi aaith, aad 
■iiDatad,  accordioi  10  Slialio'a  eoDJeelan,  oa  Ilia  aoolfaais 
eaulaof  B^I^rBlrabo,l.Ui.  Ulywa  (Odja  U. nr.  BOO.) 
an  Dm  loafa  of  Hdnalia  la  Tartanu,  bat  tha  bars  hiai- 
aelf,  Bi  the  poet ialbnu  oa, »ai bafUacwlth  ■!■  iBBWRal 
^o^  I  haTo  amn  net  irilh  ut  intdEtibla  anlanalioa 
of  this  paMce,  tba  itmiriUf  of  which  appHtt^a  proper 
aoMed  of  iSkiBla  to  Lbcibii,  Ib  EMofsa-  a^  HanuL— 
Habod'i  Eljriaffl  <e  aiora  afraeahla. 

10  The  ao^  indaad,  ata  eDBsdmea  (Dgafad 
wafTaataUa  Iraniaodofla ;  Int  Iheae  an  ooIt  DM 


I  Bama  wise  Bad  jait  aad,  ni 
a»i  fliuM,  or  bia,  haJ  pi 


Sis; 


aad  aradlf.    Thii  miut  bs  ai: 


paHtons  which  aafe  it  14rtli- 

11  Bockarf iOaonuh.  Brraal'i  New  AialTiia.  Foar- 
niaiiLLsClirii,delaFtaeha,tA  Theii  doetnua  ia  a^ 
poaad  la  (ha  sjdnndloary  vratfc  of  Vlu  KaapolitaiH,  A- 
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kgj  and  tradition,  and  the  daceitfdl  glare  of 
legend  end  fable,  in^tiiflitiTO  men  have  endea* 
Tooied  to.  traoe  the  corrapted  etreanu  of  Pagan 
wenhip  to  the  pore  foontain  of  the  Jewish  dife- 
pensation.13  But  the  majeetj  of  Jehovah  is 
Tsiy  feebly  represented  by  the  united  power 
of  Homer's  divinities :  and  the  mythology  of 
the  Greeks  is  of  snch  a  pecnliar  texture,  that, 
vhencesoeyer  originally  derived,  it  mtist  have 
oadergone  a'  particular  modification  in  the 
Grecian  soil ;  nor  is  it  easy  to  concur  with  the 
opiiiion  of  writers  who  bring  it  immediately 
from  Egypt,  Chaldea,  or  Lesser  Asia,  when  we 
cooader  that  there  is  not  the  smallest  vestige 
in  Homer  of  the  judicial  astrology  which  pre- 
vtiled  so  strongly  in  the  two  first,*'  or  of  the 
wordiipping  of  idols,  which  almost  universiQly 
predominated  in  the  last*^ 

The  difficulty  of  giving  such  an  historical 
deduction  of  the  Grecian  faith  a^  would  not 
be  exposed  to  innumerable  objections,  obliges 
ns  to  trace  its  origin  in  the  natural  passions  of 
the  human  heart,  the  hopes,  the  fears,  the 
wiats,  the  miseiy  of  man,  which  have  in  all 
age>  rendered  him  a  prey  to  the  terrors  of  su- 
perstition.*^ Tiys  miserable  passion,  which, 
in  the  civilized  countries  of  modem  Europe, 
operates  only  at  distant  intervals,  and  chiefly 
in  the  unfortunate  moments  of  disease  and 
dinger,  maintains  a  constant  and  uninterrupted 
power  *over  the  minds  of  barbarians.  The  dis- 
proportionate  force  of  the  same  principle 
among  rude  and  among  civilized  .men,  is 
ascribed  by  a  common  proverb  to  the  gross 
Ignorance  of  the  former ;  but  it  may,  with 
more  propriety  perhaps,  be  deduced  from  their 
precarious  and  unhappy  manner  of  life,  the  con- 
tinual dangers  to  which  their  ex&tence  is  ex- 
posed, and  the  dreadful  calamities  in  which  the 
whole  sodety  is  too  frequently  involved.*^ 
£ven  among  polished  nations,  the  power  of 
reason. and  philosophy,  however  highly  it  may 
be  extolled  when  the  gentle  current  of  Ufe  flows 
with  placid  tranquillity,  always  proves  too 
fteble  to  resist  the  mountain  torrent  and  the 
rtorm  of  winter.  Under  the  pressure  of  sudden 
or  inextricable  calamity,  all  those,  who  are  not 
laore  or  less  than  men,  have  recourse  to  the 
imnediate  aswistanoe  of  invisible  powers ;  and 
ia  the  splendid  abodes  of  wealth  and  power,  as 
veil  as  in  the  American  village  or  Tartar 
horde,  the  era  of  a  Amine,  a  pestilence,  or  an 
wthquake,  is  marked  by  mncere  expressions 
of  ftitfa,  and  commemorated  by  signid  monu- 
■cnts  of  piety .>7 


tiAii  "Priaeapi  di  Beienza  noon.  d*intomo  aOa  eomana 
Ram  d^De  Nazione.**  TIm  thiid  editbo  of  thu  work 
WH  nUUied  u  NaplM,  in  1744. 

B  Tba  faneral  dectri^  of  proridence.  the  rabellioo  in 
fcwuii,  ibe  aUte  of  mnoooooe,  the  fall  of  man,  atonement 
^  tmiVkM,  a  fotuxe  atate  of  rotribation,  for  wUch  the  pro- 
Mat  Ub  ■  onljr  preparatory:  all,  or lome  of  theaa  teneta, 
•miwdni  the  traditjooa  of  all  nationa,  Oreoka  and  Bar- 
fearitaiL  Bee  Heaiod  Oper.  et  Dl.  ver.  110  and  ver.  165. 
mi  ThBCf.  v«r.  73S.  and  tot.  SBO. 

13  Diodarai  flieiiL  1.  iL   Exod.ehspbvi   PUn.Laax. 

14  Tka  OldTeatuMot,  paaaim. 

U  UmwTMf  h  9t«»  xaraav^i  «v0fv«'»l— ^  AH  SUn  Btsnd 

hMadoftfaofoda.*'    Boos.  Od JIM7,  uL 
VtAarr^xutf  nrvrmtrtt  s»i  rtmift»(  Mrayv«Hrtf  i«%i| 

iMv.    BeM.  is  Hooar.    Tom  prwoipaoa  votonus  loeoa 
•M*  earn  apei  mllea  eak    Plfai.  I.  viu.  e.  10. 
17  h  BMat  aMB.  tme  rafigian  itaair  nmt,  from  the  aslino 
have  the  1 
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The  great  pillar  of  superstition,  raised  by 
the  anxious  passions  of  men,  was  fortified  in 
Greece  bj  a  circumstance  incidental  to  all  na* 
tions  at  a  certain  stage  of  their  political  pro- 
gress. There  is  a  period  when  nations  emerg- 
ing  from  barbarity,  but  not  yet  corrupted  by 
the  narrow  pursuits  of  avarice,  nor  yet  softened 
by  the  mean  pleasures  of  luxury,  or  contracted 
by  the  dangerous  refinements  of  a  selfish  phi^- 
loA>phy,  enjoy  a  peculiar  sensibility  of  charac- 
ter, which  exerts  itself  in  the  ardour  of  social 
affection,  and  strengthens,  by  a  thousand  asso- 
ciations, their  belief  of  invisible  and  intelligent 
powers.  To  men,  thus  disposed  to  wonder 
and  to  believe,  whatever  dazzles  the  imagina- 
tion, announces  the  presence  of  a  deity; 
dreams  and  cblestial  Appearances  are  deemed 
sacred  and  infiillible  admonitions ;  the  silence 
and  thick  shade  of  k  forest  fills  the  soul  with 
religious  awe;  and  persons,  distinguished  by 
justice  and  piety,  easily  persuade  themselves 
and  others,  that,  as  the  beloved  favourites  of 
heaven,  they  are  frequently  honoured  with  holy 
inspirations,  and  sometimes  indulged  with  the 
visible  presence  and  happy  intercourse  of  their 
Divine  protectors.i8  Not  only  the  religion  but 
the  ancient  language  and  manners  of  Greece, 
sufficiently  attest  the  existence  of  this  exces^ 
sive  sensibility,  which,  in  those  early  times^ 
gave  an  easy  victory  to  the  indulgent  powers 
of  fancy,  over  the  severe  dictates  of  reason. 

The  nature,  the  characters,  and  the  occupa- 
tions of  the  gods,  were  suggested  by  the  lively 
feelings  of  an  ardent,  rather  than  by  the  regu- 
lar invention  of  a  cultivated,  mind.  These 
celestial  beings  were  subject  to  the  blind  pas- 
sions which  govern  unhappy  mortals.  Th^ 
wants,  as  weU  as  their  desires,  were  similar  to 
to  those  of  men.  They  required  not  the  gross 
nourishment  of  meat  and  wine,  but  they  had 
occasion  to  repair  the  waste  of  their  ethereal 
bodies  by  nectar  and  ambrosia ;  and  they  de- 
lighted in  the  steam  of  the  sacrifices,  which 
equally  gratified  thehr  senses  cmd  flattered  their 
vanity.^'  The  refreshment  of  sleep  was  ne- 
cessary to  restore  their  exhausted  strength,^*' 
and  with  the  addition  of  a  superior,  but  limited 
degree  of  power,  and  wisdom,  and  goodness, 
the  gods  of  the  heroic  ages  were  nothing  more 
than  immortal  men. 

What  was  wanting  m  the  dignity  and  per» 
fection,  was  supplied  by  the  number  of  the 

▼ided,  inflaenoo  over  the  mind,  in  seaaooa  of  inextricable 
calamity. 

18  Panaan.  (in  Aread.)  ealla  them  £<»««  »*«  o^rf  iin^»<, 
gneata  and  eoa^oiMMM  at  tt«  aaaw  £«&<«.  Plutarch,  in  hia 
Traatiie  on  M naie,  dtM  aa  aathoritiei  Anticleg  and  Iitroa, 
two  ancient  aotbora,  who  wrota  eonceminf  the  aMMUritiooa 
of  th«  goda.  AH  that  haa  reached  the  prcMBt  timaa  re- 
■pecttns  thia  earioqa  robjaet,  ia  collecled  in  a  dimirtation 
of  John  Gottlob  Nimplaoh  (Leipaie,  1790^)  in  which  ha 
treetaof  the  number  or  the divinitaea  who  appeared  moat 
commooly  to  men ;  of  the  form  under  which  they  appeared : 
the  naval  time,  and  general  cauM,  of  dieir  appeanng,  and 
the  ordioanr  eircnmataiioaa  aecoapenying  it.  Bee  alao 
M  emoirea  de  1*  Academie,  vol.  iz.  Men.  ear  lea  Mceora 
dea  Bieelei  Herciquea. 

19  ThBoe  obaerrationa  natnrally  remit  from  Homer ;  bat 
the  doctrine  of  aaeriteea.  ea  expistioni  Ibr  Crimea,  m> 
nniveaaJlx  difitaied  over  the  ancient  and  modem  world, 
wooM  perhapa  atill  merit  the  examination  of  an  able  di- 

99  Maicary  aara  to  Calypao^  he  would  not  have  fstiffoed 
hiaNlf  by  trOTeOing  otct  rach  a  length  of  aea  and  had, 
without  a  veiy  poweiflil  reason.    Odj«. 
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go4s.*  Homer  onl^  deacribefl  the  principal 
and  reigning;  divinities ;  bat  Hesiod,  who  gives 
the  genealogical  history  of  this  fanciful  hie- 
rarchy, makes  the  whole  number  amount  to 
thirty  thou3Mnd.  Among  these,  eveiy  virtue 
had  its  protector,  every  quality  of  extensive 
power  in  human  life  had  its  patron,  and  every 
grove  and  mountain  and  river  its  favourite  in- 
habitants. Twelve  divinities'  of  superior  rank* 
presided  over  the  active  principles  of  the  oni- 
verse,  and  the  leading  virtues  of  the.  mind : 
but  even  these  distinguished  beings  were  sub- 
ject to  the  unrelenting  power  of  vengeance' 
and  the  fates,  ^  who  pursue  the  crimes  of  men 
andgodis,  and  never  cease  from  their  wrath  till 
they  have  inflicted  just  punishment  on  the 
guilty  sons  of  earth  and  heaven."^ 

The  materials  which  fancy  had  created, 
poetry  formed  into  beauty,  and  policy  im- 
proved into  use.  The  creed  of  the  Greeks, 
thus  adorned  and  enlarged,  became  the  hap- 
piest antidote  against  the  furious  resentment, 
the  savage  cruelty,  and  the  fierce  spirit  of  sul- 
len independence,  which  usually  characterize 
the  manners  of  barbarians.*  Yet  these  dread- 
ful passions  sometimes  forced  their  way  through 
every  mound  which  wisdom  had  erected  in 
order  to  oppose  their  course.  Laws,  sacred  and 
profane,  were  feeble  batriers  against  the  impe- 
tuosity of  their  rage..  The  black  vengeance 
of  the  heart  was  exerted  in  deeds  of  horror. 
The  death  of  an  enemy  could  not  satisfy  their 
inhuman  cruelty.  They  burned  with  desire  to 
drink  his  hated  blood,  to  devour  his  quivering 
limbs,  and  to  expose  his  mangled  remains  to 
indignities  equally  odious  and  abominable  in 
the  sight  of  gods  and  men.^  The  pow^ul 
influence  of  religion  was  dijected  against  the 
wild  excesses  of  this  sanguinary  temper.  The 
brave  Tydeus  lost  for  ever  the  protection  of  his 
adored  Minerva  by  a  single  act  of  savage  fero- 
city. Humanity  was  inculcated  by  every  pre^ 
cept  of  reason,  and  enforced  by  the  strongest 
motives  of  hope  and  feari  ft  was  a  firm 
article  of  beliei;  tiiat  hands  stained  with  blood, 
even  in  the  exercise  of  honourable  war,  were 
unworthy,  tiH  purified  by  lustration,  to  be  em- 
ployed in  the  most  ordinary  functions  of  sacred 
worship.? 

It  would  require  a  volome  completely,  to 
lUostrate  the  salutary  effects  of  this  ancient 
and  venerable  superstition,  which  was  distin- 
quished  above  most  other  false  religions,  bv 
the  imcommon  merit  of  doing  much  good, 
without  seemingly  occasioning  any  consider- 
aUe  harm  to  society.    The  Grecian  tenets, 


1  Fragilit  et  Uboribsa,  BoilaliUs  in  partes  iita  ^^q.-.^ 
infirmiuitat  tarn  meiiior(iit  pottioaUiii  quisqoii  coleret, 
quo  naxiiM  iadigwet    Flia.  li.  7. 

9  Tha  Roman  reKgion  wu  mere  pbtfiariim,  to  that  En- 
niiu  might  weH  tranelate  two  lines  of  an  ancient  Gvoek 
poet,  which  indndet  the  namee  of  the  principal  diTinitiei 
of  Greece  and  Italy: 

Jono,  VeMu  Minerra,  Ceres.  Diana,  Venae.  Mats, 
Menornn,  Jori,  NtpUmoi,  Vulcanas,  ApoHo. 

Emmni  apod  Apoleinm. 
3  Ni^*r*c.  4  Heeiod.  Theog. 

5  Impiger,  iracandnt,  InexorabOiSf  aeer, 

Negane  Juim  rfbi  facta,  nibU  non  amgani  armic— 

...  .^   •      .  .  HomaT. 

will  be  found  the  general  character  of  all  barbaroos  nattow. 

6  See  Oiad,  iv.  ver.  3S.    Ibid.  xiu.  ver.  317.    IMd.  xzir. 

7  Httner,  passim. 


while  they  inci}]cated  profound  respect  to  the 
gods,  tended  not  to  break  the 'spirit,  or  to  re- 
press the  courage,  of  their  warlike  votaries. 
The  ancient  heroes  addressed  their  heavenly 
protectors  in  an  erect  posture,  with  the  un- 
feigned sincerity  of  manly  freedom.  They 
expected  to  avert  the  calamities  threatened  by 
the  anger  of  their  divinities,  not  bv  inflicting 
on  themselves  such  torture^  as  could  be  accep- 
table only  to  the  mean  resentment  of  weak  and 
wicked  beings,  but  by  repairing  the  wrong* 
which  they  had  committed  against  their  fellow- 
citizens,  or  compensating,  by  new  attentions, 
for  the  neglect  shown  to  the  ceremonies  of 
their  nati6nal  worship.  In  their  estimation,  the 
doing  of  injuries  ,to  men,  a^d  the  omitting  of  * 
prayer  to  the  gods,  were  the  principal  causes  of 
the  divine  displeasure ;  the  incurring  of  which, 
being  justly  considered  as  infinitely  greater 
than  aU  other  misfortunes,  they  were  solicHoos 
to  avert  it,  not  only  by  an  exact  performance 
of  external  rites,  but  by  a  diligent  practice  of 
moral  duties.  The  dangerous  power  of  oracles, 
the  abused  privileges  of  asylums,  the  wild  rap- 
tures of  prophetic  enthusiasm,  the  abominable 
ceremonies  of  the  Bacchanalia,  and  the  horrid 
practice  of  human  sacrifice,  circumstances 
which  cover  with  deserved  infamy  the  later . 
periods.of  paganism,  were  all  unknown  to  the 
good  sense  and  purity  of  the  heroic  ages ;  nor 
is  there  to  be  discovered  the  smallest,  vestige 
of  any  of  these  wild  or  wicked  inventions 
either  in  the  writings  of  Homer,  or  of  his  coir- 
temporary  Hesiod. 

The  amiable  simplicity  of  their  religious  sys- 
tem was  communicated  to  the  civil  and  military 
institutions  of  the  Greeks,  to  the  laws  of  na» 
tions  as  weU  as  to  the  regulations  of  internal 
policy,  and  to  the  various  duties  of  domestic  as 
well  as  of  social  life.  The  sentiments  of  na^ 
tural  reason,  supported  by  the  supposed  sane* 
tion  of  Divine  authority,  generally  directed  the 
conduct  of  men  in  the  wide  variety  of  these 
complicated  relations ;  and  from  one  great  and 
luminous  principle,  deeply  impressed  on  the 
mind,  there  resulted  a  uniform  system  of  unaf- 
fected propriety  of  conduct,  the  contemplation 
of  which  will  always  be  agreeable  to  every 
taste  that  is  not  perverted  by  the  false  delicacy 
of  artificial  manners,  or  the  illiberal  prejudices 
of  national  vanity.  In  order  to  give  the  clearer 
explanation  of  the  several  parts  of  this  beauti- 
ful system,  we  shall  examine  the  political,  the 
civil,  and  the  domestic  condition  of  the  Greeks; 
that  is,  the  relation  of  the  govemois  to  the 
governed,  and  of  the  governed  to  one  another, 
whether  considered  as  subjects  of  the  saAie 
state,  or  as  branches  of  the  same  family.  We 
shall  combine  the  effect  of  thestf  relations  with 
that  of  the  ordinary  occupations  and  favourite 
amusements  of  this  celebrated  people,  and 
from  the  whole  endeavour  to  deduce  the  gene- 
ral estimate  of  their  virtues  and  defects,  of 
their  happiness  and  misery. 

The  common  observation,  that  power  fol- 
lows property,  though  not  altogether  correct,* 


8  The  same  property  posssised  by  one,  or  by  a  few, 
fen  much  greater  poKtical  coouderation  and  iimi 
it  woald  eonftr  if  diffbaad  aawog  the  muUtoda* 
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affords  perhapa  the  best  saccediuieum  to  written 
hwi,  for  detenmning  the  real  itrength  aad  in- 
fluflnoe  of  the  difierent  members  of  society. 
If  we  examine  by  this  rtile  the  policies  of  the 
bBrotc  afee,  we  shall  find  that  they  desepve  the 
title  of  republics,  rather  than  that  of  monar* 
ckies.  When  a  warlike  tribe  sallied  from  ite 
woods  and  mountains,  to  take  possession  of  a 
aare  fertile  territory,  the  soldiers  fought  and 
ceoquered,  not  for  their  headers,  but  for  them- 
idTes.*  The  land  acquired  by  their  united 
valour  was  considered  as  a  common  property. 
It  was  cultivated  by  the  joint  labour  and  assi- 
duty  of  all  the  members  of  the  tribe,  who  as- 
«mUed  at  a  .public  table,  celebrated  together 
their  i^igious  rites,  and,  at  the  end  of  harvest, 
reoeived  their  due  shares  of  the  annual  produce 
ef  the  ground,  for  the  maintenaOoe  of  fiieir  "re- 
spective families.  10  Superior  opulence  gave  not 
to  one  a  title  to  despise  another,  nor  was  there 
any  distinction  known  among  them,  but  what 
was  occasioned  by  the  difference  of  personal 
merit' and  abilities.  This  difference,  however, 
had  naturally  raised  a  chief  or  leader  to  the  head 
of  every  socie^;  the  frequent  necessity  of  em- 
ploying his  valour,  or  his  wisdom,  rendered 
Us  merit  more  conspicuous  and  more  useful ; 
aad  his  superior  usefulness  was  rewarded,  by 
the  gratitude  of  his  tribe,  with  a  valuable  ]^or- 
tion  of  grouiHl,^>  separated  from  the  common 
property.  This  was  cultivated,  not  by  the 
bands  of  hia  martial  followers,  who  laboured 
obIj  for  the  community,  but  by  the  captives 
taken  in  war,  of  whom  a  considerable  number 
were  always  bestowed  on  the  general.*^  Being 
accustomed  to  command  in  the  field,  and  to 
direct  the  measures,  as  well  as  to  decide  the 
quarrels,  of  his  associates,  he  naturaUy  became  ^ 
tiie  judge  of  their  civil  differences;  and  as  the 
peculiar  favour  of  the  gods  always  attended  on 
soperior  virtue,  he  was  also  invested  with  the 
honourable  office  of  presiding  in  their  religious 
•olemnities.  These  important  functions  of 
priest,  judge,  and  general,  which  had  naturally , 
been  conferred  on  the  best  and  bravest  charac-  ] 
ter  of  each  particular  tribe,  were  upon  the  union  I 
of  several  tribes  into  one  state  or  nation,  con- 
fiored  on  the  best  and  bravest  of  all  the  differ- 
ent leaders.  Before  the  various  states  of  Greece 
had  united  in  a  general  confederacy,  the  re- 
ioorces  derived  from  the  domains  appropriated 
to  the  prince  (which,  unless  there  was  some 
particular  reason  to  the  contrary,  were  trans- 
lutted  to  his  descend&nts,)  bad  enabled  the 
■ereral  kings  and  leaders  to  extend  their  influ- 
ence and  authority.  Their  comparative  power 
and  splendour  did  not  entirely  arise  from  the 
merit  of  personal  abilities,  but  was  determined 
in  part  by  the  extent  and  value  of  their  posses- 
■ioDj :  and  Agamemnon  was  appointed  to  the 
command  of  combined  Greece,  as  much  on  ac-  ] 


9  The  Odjty  fbrnichei  innnmerahle  prooft  of  llie  limited 


count  of  his  sojperior  opulence,  as  of  his  many 
princely  qualities.'*  But  whether  we  examine 
the  pro-eminence  that  Agamenmon  enjoyed 
over  the  other  prinoee  of  the  confederacy,  whieh 
is  fully  explained  in  the  Bliad,  or  the  authori^ 
with  which  each  prince  was  invested  in  hie 
own  dominions,  which  is  clearly  illustrated  in 
the  Odyssey,  or  the  influence  of  a  warhke  chief 
over  the  several  members  of  his  tribe,  which 
we  have  already  endeavoured  to  delineate',  we 
shall  ev^  where  discover  the  limited  power 
of  kings,  and  the  mild  moderation  of  mixed 
government  As  in  the  general  confederacy, 
the  cotincilsi^  of  ^noes  controlled  the  resolves 
of  the  monarch,  and  the  voice  of  the  asaerably '* 
was  superior  to  that  of  the  council ;  so  m  each 
particulajr  kingdom,  the  decisions  of  the  senate 
prevailed  over  the  will  of  the  prince,  and  the  . 
acknowledged  mitjesty  of  the  people^*  governed 
the  decisions  of  the  senate.^  If  we  descend 
still  lower,  we  shall  find  the  same  distribtttion 
of  power  in  every  particular  vil]aj|re,i8  which 
afforded  a  picture,  in  miniature,  of  a  kxngdom, 
while  a  kingdom  itself  afforded  a  similar  pic- 
ture of  the  whole  confederacy. 

The  same  simplicity  which  regulated  the 
political  system,  maintained  the  civil  rights  of 
the  Greeks.  As  the  price  of  submitting  to  the 
restraints  of  society,  a  man  was  secured  in  the 
enjoyment  of  his  life  and  property  ;i9  his  move- 
ables were  equally  divided,  at  his  death,  amonff 
his  descendants;  and  the  umiatux:al  right  of 
primogeniture,  which,  .in  order  tcv  enrich  the 
eldest  son,  reduces  the  rest  of  the  family  to 
want  and  misery,  was  altogether  unknown  to 
the  equal  spirit  of  the  Grecian  institutions.^ 
Causes  respecting  proper^  were  decided  by 
the  first  magistrate,  or  by  judges  of  delegated 
authority.  The  prosecution  of  murderers  be- 
loAged  to  the  selations  .of  the  deceased ;  they 
might  accept  a  compensation  in  money  for  the 
loss  which  the  family  had  sustamed  ;^^  but  if 
this  was  not  tendered  them  by  the  crimmal,  or 
if  their  resentment  was  too  violent  to  admit  of 
any  such  composition,  they  were  entitled,  to  the 
assistanoe  of  all  the  members  of  their  tribe,  who 
either  punished  the  murderer  by  death,  or  com- 
pelled him  to  leave  the  society.^^  These  usages, 
doubtless,  prove  the  ideas  of  the  Greeks,  con- 
cerning criminal  jurisdiction,  to  have  been  veiy 


U17 
Odjv.  poMim. 
10  bocrat.  in  ArehidsB. 


llIKail,Ljra.ver.3ia 

19  In  the  deaeription  of  tho  lUeld  of  AeUlIw,  Homer 
dntly  dndngoalMi  the  domftin  of  the  kiof  fhna  the  land 
of  Ike  eonmninity*    Uad,  zrtiL  ver.  512. 


13  Thucydid.  L  L 

14  In  matten  of  importenee,  Afameranoo  ia  seneraHy 
determined  bw  the  conncil  of  ehielb.  many  of  wliom,  on 
variooa  •oeaeioas,  treat  htm  with  little  reapeet 

15  It  ia  caftrred  to  the  general  aaeembly,  whether  it  wonid 
be  better  to  return  to  Greece,  or  to  proaecute  the  aiq^e  of 
TroV.  Hiad,  u.  Ter.  110.  See  alw>  AriatoL  Ethic  I.  iiL  0. 5. 

16  Beroral  of  the  nobke  cf  Ithnea  eren  aapiredto  tte 

crown.    Odyai.  91.  ...»  1  . 

17  In  the  Odyney,  Telemacbos  threatena  to  appeal  to 
the  pnbUe  aaMmbly,  of  the  injnaticA  of  the  nitora,  amonf 
wliom  wen  the  principal  noMee  of  Ithaoa. 

18  Plntaich  in  Tfaeaen.    Odyas.  ibid. 
19IIiad,zii.    Pind.  Pyth.  Ode  iv. 


81  Bind  Jx.  Ajax  blamea  the  obatinacy  of  Achillea,  who 
refiuea  inch  compensation  for  an  affinnt,  m  a  man  aoma- 
timofl  accepted  for  the  mnrder  of  a  too  or  a  brother. 
*  22  There  an  examplea  of  thia  in  the  14th,  lath,  and  9m 
Oiad. 
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rudA  «nd  imperfect :  bat  this  duadvantage  wu 
in  some  measure  compensated  by  their  igno- 
rance of  those  legal  cruelties,  which  in  civihzed 
nations  are  too  frequently  exercised,  under  the 
Bpecious  pretence  of  justice.  **  In  later  times,*' 
says  Thucydides,  ^^punishments  became  more 
severe,  but  crimes  were  not,  on  this  account, 
less  &equenL"  The  powerful  or  wealthy  of- 
fender (he  might  have  added)  frequently  eluded 
the  tengeance  of  those  severe  I11W84  whereas 
in  the  heroic  ages,  there  was  not  any  ^respect 
of  persons,  princes  themselvesbeing  subject  to 
the  same  moderate  penalties,^  which  were  just- 
ly inflicted  on  their  oflfending'  subjects.    * 

The  perfection  of  civil  and  pohtical  institu- 
tions, which  was  produced  in  Greece  by  the 
influence  of  religion,  is  found  in  most  countries 
to  be  proportional  to  their  improvements  in  arts, 
and  their  attainments  in  knowledge ;  while  the 
happy  effects  of  domestic  union  are  frequently 
most  numerous  and  most  considerable  among 
the  rudest  and  least  cultivated  nations.  The 
reciprocal  duties  of  the  governor  and  governed, 
as  well  as  the  mutual  obligations  of  subjects, 
are  gradually  unfolded  and  enlarged  by  the 
progressive  ideas  of  utility ;  but  the  tender  con- 
nections of  husband  and  wife,  of  father  and  son, 
of  brothers  and  kinsmen,  excite  without  reflec- 
tion, the  warmest  feelings  of  the  heart,  and  at 
onoe  inspire  the  affectionate  sentiments  of  Idve 
and  friendship,  of  kindness  and  gratitude.  The 
-dictates  of  nature  alone  sufficiently  maintain 
the  duties  which  correspond  to  the  several  re- 
lations of  bfood ;  her  voice  is  strong  and  posi- 
tive, in  asserting  their  obligation ;  and  there  is 
greater  4&nger  that  these  sacred  ties  should  be 
weakened,  or  perverted,  by  the  artificial  refine- 
ments of  polished  life,  than  that  their  influence 
should  continue  altogether  unknown,  or  be 
feebly  felt,  in  the  early  periods  of  society. 

'  Agreeably  to  these  observations^ we  find  ba.  the 
history  of  the  heroic  ages,  the  most  interesting 
pictures  of  conjugal  love,  of  parental  aflection, 
and  of  filial  duty.  These  sentiments,  suggested 
by  nature,  and  confirmed  by  reason,  were  still 
farther  strengthened  by  the  precepts  of  religion ; 
and  their  force,  thus  augmented,  became  so 
strong  and  irresistible,  that  it  can  scarcely  be 
conceived  bv  men,  among  whom  fashion,  and 
vanity,  and  mterest,  have  usurped  the  place  of 
more  generous  and  manly  principles. 

^  The  comforts  of  a  family  were  anciently  con- 
eidered  as  equal  to  the  benefits'  derived  from 
social  tfuion.  To  be  destitute  of  the  one,  was 
deemed  no  less  miserable  than  to  be  deprived 
of  the  other.  And  the  total  baseness  of  a  man's 
character  was  expressed  by  saying,  that  he  de- 
eerved  not  to  enjoy  the  rights  of  a  citizen,  the 
protection  of  a  subject,  or  the  happiness  of  do- 
mestic life.> 

Marriage  was  a  necessary  step  in  order  to  at- 
tain this  happiness,  and  the  institution  of  mar- 
riage was.  ascribed  by  remote  tradition  to  the 

1  Thui  Ifidon,  the  brother  of  Ajax,  wm  oblised  to  At  to 
PIwlacA,  n.  XV.  PatrocInK,  for  a  ainilnr  ommee,  toftk 
nf^e  with  th«  fatb«r  of  Achillea,  11.  23.  PaotanUii  (in 
Kiac.)  grret  axamplea  of  the  varne  kind  in  two  klngi  of  the 
JEtoiiana:  and  these  fiicta  are  ajp-oeahle  to  the  nainra  of  the 
tdoftly  office  in  the  heroic  a«ca,  ai  deacribod  by  DiooTiiiia 
of  Halieamaania,  1.  ii.  Hiat  Rom. 

^Mfirmf  mUttirvs  tturrtos  im  lXll>•^IUad,p■l■iln. 


bounty  of  the  gods.  The  Greeks  of* the  heroic 
ages,  among  whom  the  rights  of  weakness  and 
beauty  were  as  much  respected  as  they  after- 
wards were  despised  by  their  degenerate  de« 
scendants,  celebrated  the  conjugal  union  with 
all  the  pomp  of  religious  festivity.  The  joyous 
band,  carrying  the  nuptial  torches,  marched  in 
pomp  through  the  city,  to  the  sound  of  the 
hymeneal  song ;'  the  lustral  waters  were  drawn 
from  the  sacred  fountain  CaUiroe,  and  many 
revered  ceremonies  rendered  the  conneetion 
of  husband  and  wife  equally  respectable  and 
binding.^ 

Adultery  ^was  considered  as  a  crime  of  the 
blackest  dye,  and  is  always  mentioned  with  the' 
same  horror  as  murder.  Persons  guHty  of  these 
atrocious  enormities  purchased  impunity,*  and 
more  fi'eiquently  escaped  death,  by  voluntaiy 
banishment;  but  in  many  cases,  they  were 
punished  by  the  united  vengeance  of  the  tribe 
which  had  received  the  injury.  Second  nuptials 
were  not  absolutely  forbidden ;  but  so  strong  and ' 
sacred  was  the  matrimonial  tie,  that  even  the 
death  of  one  of  the  parties  was  scarcely  thought 
sufficient  to  dissolve  it ;  and  the  survivor,  by 
entering  into  a  new  connection,  miffered  a 
diminution  of  fame,  and  submitted  to  a  cdn« 
siderable  degradation  of  character.^ 

Two  circumstances  chiefly  have  rendered  it 
difficult  to  explain  the  rank  and  condition  of 
women  in  the  heroic  ages.  The  Greek  word* 
denoting  a' wife,  is  borrowed  from  a  quality 
which  equally  applies  to  a  concubine,  and  the 
same  term  is  used  indifierently  to  express  both. 
But  the  women  who  in  ancient  Greece  submit- 
ted to  the  infamy  of  prostitution,  were  gener- 
ally captives  taken  in  war,  who  were  reduced 
by  the  cruel  right  of  arms  to  the  miserable  con- 
dition of  servitude.  Hence  it  has  been  errone- 
ously inferred,  that  in  ancient  Greece,  wives 
as  well  as  concubines  were  the  slaves  of  their 
husbands.  This  mistaken  notion,  it  has  been 
attempted  to  confirm,  not  only  by  insisting  on 
the  humiliating  condition  of  the  fair  sex  in  the 
later  ages  of  Greece,  but  by  expressly  asserting, 
that,  in  ancient  times,  thoy  were  purchased  by 
their  husbands.^  But  this  is  to  support  one 
error  by  another.  Before  entering  into  the 
state  of  wedlock,  it  was  customary  for  a  man 
to  make  a  mutual  exchange  of  presents  with  his  ' 
intended  father-in-law.  The  Greeks  had  par- 
ticular terms  to  express  the  present  which  he 
bestowed,  as  well  as  that  which  he  received.* 
The  former,  which  has  no  corresponding  term 
in  the  modem  languages,  is  translated  by  thu 
more  general  word  "  price,*'  which  has  given 
rise  to  the  false  notion  of  the  purchase  and 
servitude  of  women ;  but  the  latter  which  may 
with  propriety  be  translated  "dower,"'  was 
given  as  a  provision  for  the  wife,  both  during 
marriage  and  after  its  dissolution, 'o  and  was 


Heurtiui  Ferie  Grccv,  and  the  aiH 

5  Odrss.  «iU. 


3  Iliad,  L  zxiii. 

4  Thucydides.  I.  ii. 
thors  there  cited. 

6  Penelope  waa  restrained  from  marryinf  a  ae'cond  huf 

band:  •iS'Ofifif^ir,  iuvmit  wintf^nftotc  r*  ptit'^i*M     U.  XT. 

7  Lord  Kaini«*8  Sketches,  Thomas  sar  la  Conditioa  dsi 
Femmea,  Ace 

8  SJva.  9  nf«t|. 

10  Odvsa.  ii.  Tdemaebiis  says,  that  if  his  mother  ahoold 
be  sent  from  the  house,  he  wouU  b«  oblifed  to  return  bar 
dowar  to  her  Aither  Icsriua. 
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ni&de&t  to  deliver  her  from  that  suppoaed 
itilie  of  dependence  on  the  husband,  which 
Barer  had  any  existence  but  in  the  imagination 
of  the  BjBtematic  writers  of  the  present  age. 

hi  the  modem  countries  of  Europe,  women 
tie  generally  excluded  from  the  serious  occu- 
pations of  lue,  but  admitted  to  an  equal  share 
IB  its  gayest  amusements.  During  the  heroic 
iges,  they  were  not  absolutely  debarred  from 
the  fonueTf  although  it  was  impossible  to  asso- 
ciate their  natnral  delicacy  and  timidity  to  the 
warlike  labours  and  pleasures  which  formed 
the  principal  employments  of  their  husbands. 
Tlie  intercourse  between  the  sexes,  therefore, 
was  less  finequent  and  general,  than  would  suit 
the  lefined  sof^ess  of  modem  manners. 

The  attention  of  womeii  was  chiefly  confined 
to  domestic  cares,  or  to  the  practice  of  such 
arts  as  required  neither  strength,  nor  courage, 
nor  wisdom,  but  only  the  patient  exertions  of 
infti»li^TiM»Al  dexterity.il  Our  natural  respect 
fiir  the  honour  of  the  sex  is  offended  at  hear- 
ing diem  as  much  extolled  for  their  skill  in  the 
liboois  of  the  loom,  as  for  their  beauty  and 
Tiitne ;  but  it  deserves  to  be  considered,  that 
veaTing  and  embroidery  being,  like  all  other 
iits,  less  extensively  diffused  m  Greece  than 
'm  improved  commercial  countries,  wertf  on  this 
iceoant  more  highly  valued,  and  therefore  bet- 
ter adapted  to  confer  distinction  on  those  who 
excelled  in  them.  They  .were  practised  by 
ladies  of  the  highest  rank,  and  even  by  queens, 
who  also  thought  it  an  honour  to  be  entrusted 
with  the  education  of  their  children,  tiU  they 
became  fit  for  the  society  of  their  fathers.^^ 
Besides  these  employments,  the  .women  were 
pemiitted  to  join  in  the  celebration  of  religious 
zites  and  ceremonies,  and  many  of  them  were 
couseciated  to  the  service  of  particular  divini- 
tiea,!*  In  the  seasons  of  public  festivity,  they 
■used  more  freely  than  on  ordinary  occasions 
IB  the  society  of  the  other  sex.  This  was 
nmetimes  attended  with  such  inconveniences 
is  might  naturally  be  expected  to  arise  in  con- 
■qnence  of  the  usual  restraints  imposed  on 
thai  behaviour.  *'The  beautiful  Polvmela,'* 
nysHomer,!*  ^dancing  in  the  chorus  of  Diana, 
was  embraced  by  Mercury;  but  she  had  no 
lOQDer  brou^t  forth  a  son,  dian  one  of  the 
prioctpal  citizens  offered  her  his  hand.'^  The 
iastitations  of  the  heroic  ages  promoted,  with 
tdmirable  propriety,  the  modest  reserve  of 
women,  while  they  permitted  not  one  ex- 
cusable error  to  cover  an  amiable  character 
with  indelible  infamy.  The  crime  of  having 
too  tender  a  heart  was  not  deemed  inexpiable ; 
and,  as  the  consequences  of  female  weakness 
were  imputed  to  the  affectionate  ardour  of 
some  amorous  divinity,  they  were  so  far  from 
obscuring  the  charms  of  beauty,  that  they 
adoned  it  with  new  graces  and  more  con- 
spicooos  splendour. 

The  nmplxcity  of  the  ancient  Greeks  was 
equally  remote  from  the  cruel  tyranny  of  sa- 
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vages,  which  condemns  women  to  aervitudot 
and.  the  interested  refinement  of  .luxury  and 
vice,  which  regards  them  as  mere  instruments 
of  pleasure.  The  natural  equality  between 
the  sexes  suggested  by  the  voice  of  sentiment, 
asserted  by  the  dictates  of  reafon,  and  confirm- 
ed by  the  precepts  of  religion,  produced  the 
most  delicate  affections  that  can  inspire  a  su^ 
ceptible  heart:  hence  those  moving jscenes  so 
admirably  delineated  by  Homer,  which  retrace 
the  most  perfect  image  of  domestic  felicity ; 
hence  those  pleasing  pains,  those  anxious  soli- 
citudes of  tenderness  and  love,  which  frequent- 
ly degenerate  into  melancholy  presages  of  the 
loss  of  a  union  to  which  nothing  was  waiting 
but  that  it  should  prove  immortal.^^ 

The*  sentiments  of  parental  affbction  were 
proportionably  strong  and  ardent  with  tho^ 
of  conjugal  love.  Tne  mutual  tenderness  of 
the  husband  and  wife  was  communicated  to 
their  offspring ;  while  the  father  viewed  in  his 
child  the  charms  of  its  mother,  and  the  mother 
perceived  in  it  the  manly  graces  of  its  father. 
Independently  of  the  delicacy  of  sentiments, 
there  are,  doubtless,  in  all  countries,  savage 
add  civilized,  innumerable  instances  of  paternal 
kindness,  which,  indeed,  is  the  most  simple  and 
natural  expansion  of  self-love.  But  in  the 
heroic  ages  alone,  we  find  sincere  and  complete 
returns  of  filial  duty.  In  the  lowest  state  of 
savage  life  men  are,  for  the  most  part,  little  ac- 
quainted with  this  respectful  affection:  they 
fear  and  obey,  but  without  any  mixture  of  love, 
those  who  are  wiser  and  stronger  than  them- 
selves. When  they  become  wise  and  strong 
in  their  turn,  they  disregard  the  trembling  hand 
that  reared  their  tender  years,  or  if  any  faint 
emotions  of  gratitude  are  feebly  felt,  they  dis- 
cover them  in  the  preposterous  kindness  of  de- 
livering their  aged  parents  from  what  appears 
to  their  own  juvenile  unpatience  the  wretched 
load  of  life.>^  Afnoiig  nations,  bn  the  other 
haiid,  who  are  sunk  in  the  corruptions  incident 
to  excessive  luxury  and  refinement,  the  ties  of 
nature  are  perverted  or  effaced;  the  young 
despise  the  admonitions,  and  avoid  the  com- 
pany of  the  aged ;  and  tlie  duties,  as  well  as 
the  business  of  society,  are  degraded  into  a 
miserable  traffic  of  interest  or  pleasure.  But 
as  the  Greeks  had  emerged  from  the  melan- 
choly gloom  of  the  first  situation,  and  had  not 
yet  declined  into  the  foul  vapours  of  the 
second,  they  displayed  the  meridian  splendour 
of  the  domestic  virtues.  ^7  ^phe  reverence  of 
children  for  their  parents  approached  their  ve- 
neration for  the  gods.  The  most  violent  and 
impetuous  heroes  submitted,  without  reluc- 
tance, to  the  severest  dictates  of  paternal  au- 
tliority.  In  such  delicate  concerns  as  might 
seem  to  affect  themselves  alone,  they  relin- 
quished  their  favourite  inclinations,  disavow- 
ed any  will  of  their  own,  and  committed  their 
dearest  concerns  to  the  experienced  wisdom 

15  See  the  interview  with  Hector  and  Andromache,  and 
other  examplee.    Tiled,  ix.  and  Odyu.  Ti. 

16  Voyafe  da  Pere  Charleroix.  LafiUn  Moon  dot 
Sauvara. 

17  Tbora  it,  perbape,  do  other  language  that  can  ezpre«, 
without  a  circiimlocotioo.  what  the  Greeke  meant  by 
9f f 9rra»,  the  obligatioon  or  children  to  repar  the  mainto- 
aaaoo,  the  edoeation,  and  the  tender  cares  of  thair  pareols. 
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and  known  groodneas  of  their- fathers.  The 
amiable  ezpressionaof  fiUal  respect  wore  extend- 
ed into  a  more  general  sentiment  of  regasd  for 
the  infirm'  and  a^d.  Even  among  brothers  who 
were  nearly  of  the  same  age,' the  yomiger  was 
obliged,  to  yield  in  every  instance-  to  the  elder ; 
and  it  was  an-  acknowledged  principle  of  reli- 
gion, that  the  Fanes  defended,  by  their  stem 
aathority,.the  sacred  rights,  of  superior  yearsj 

The  occupations  of  the  ancient  Greeks, 
whether  of  war  or.  peace,  were,  for  the  most' 
part,  directed  by  the  same  sacred  influence 
which  governed  their  behaviour  in  the  various 
relations  of  domestic  and  social  life.  War  was 
th^  principal  employment;  and  in  the  field 
they  both  displayed  their  noblest  qualities,  and 
discovered  the  greatest  defects  of  their  charac- 
ter. They  were  unacquainted  with  those  dis- 
ciplined evolutions'  which  give  harmony  and 
eoncert  to  numerous  bodies  of  men,  and  enable 
whole  armies  to  move  with  the  activity  and 
address  of  single  combatants.  What  was 
wanting  in  skiU  they  supplied  by  courage. 
They  marched  to  the  field  in  a  deep  phalanx, 
rushed  impetuously  to  the  attack,  and  bravely 
closed  with'  their  enemies.  .Each  warrior  was 
firmly  buckled  with  his  antagonist,  and  com- 
pelled by  neces9ity  to  the,  same  exertions  of 
valour,  as  if  the  fortune  of  the  day  had  de- 
pended upon  his  single  arm.  Their  principal 
weapon  was  the  spear,  resembling  the  Roman 
pilum,  which,  thrown  by  the  nervous  and  well- 
directed  vigour  of  a  steady  hand,  often  pene- 
trated the  firmest  shields  and  bucklers.  When 
they  missed  their  aim,  or  when  the  stroke 
proved  ineffectaal  through  want  of  force,  they  I 
drew  their  swords,  and,  summoning  their  ut- 
most resolution,  darted  impetuously  on  the  foe. 
This  mode  of  war  was  common  to  the  soldiers, 
and  generals,  the  latter  being  as  much  distin- 
guished in  th9  day  of  action,  by  their  strength 
and  courage,  as  oy  their  skill  and  conduct. 
The  Greeks  had  boWs,  and  slings,  and  darts, 
intended  for  the*  practice  of  distant  hostility  ; 
but  the  use  of  these  weapons,  which  were 
much  employed  in  the  military  pastimes  of  the 
heroic  ages,  was  confined  in  the  field  to  war- 
riors of  inferior  renown.^  Their  defensive 
armour  was  remarkably  complete:  a  bright 
helmet,  adorned  with  plumes,  covered  the  head 
and  face,  a  firm  corslet  defended  the  breast, 
greaves  of  brass  descended  to  the  feet,  and  an 
ample  shield  loosely  attached  to  the  shoulders 
turned  in  all  directions,  and  opposed  its  firm 
resistance  to  every  hostile  assault. 

The  close  compact  combats  of  the  Greeks 
were  fitted  to  excite  the  most  furious  passions 
of  the  heart,  and  to  embitter  national  animosity 
by  personal  hatred  and  revenge.  A  battle 
consisted  of  so  many  duels,  which  exasperated 
to  the  utmost  the  hostility  of  the  contending 
parties;  each  soldier  knew  the  antagonist  from 
whom  he  had  received,  or  on  whom  he  had  in- 
flicted the  severest  injuries.  They  fought  with 
all  the  keenness  of  resentment,  and  often  sul- 
lied the  honoars  of  victory  by  those  licentious 
cruelties  which  are  too  natural  to  men  in  the 
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2  Teac«r  it  moro  thao  odco  apbraidcd  in  tbe  lUad  u 
vainarchw. 


giddy  moment  of  triumph  over  a  detested  ad- 
versary. 

It  is  partly  to  this  unfoitunate  dreumstance, 
and  partiv  to' the  ancient  mode  of  appropriatingr 
the  warlike  plunder  to  those  who  first  acquired 
it,  that  we  are  to  ascribe  the  shocking  enormi- 
ties which  were  sometimes  conmiitted  by  the 
bravest  and  most  generous  of  the  Grecian  chieft. 
That  the  severities  exercised  towards  the 
conquered  proceeded  not  firom  the  baibarisni. 
of  the  age,  and  an  ignorance  of  the  rights  of 
humanity,  is  plain  from  the  observances  deem- 
ed necessary,  in  order  to  obtain  the  fiivour  of 
the  gods,  in  carrying  on  any  military  expedi- 
tion, or  in  enjoying  the  miits  of  victory. 
These  observances,  which  were  confirmed  by 
the  laws  of  nations  among  the  Greeks,  were 
practised  before  the  commencement  of  hostili- 
ties, during  their  continuance,  and  after  their 
conclusion.  Before  any  war  could  be  lawftdly 
undertaken,  it  was  necessair  to  despatch  am- 
bassadors, who  might  explain  the  injury  that 
had  been  done,  demand  immediate  and  cdm- 
plete  satisfaction,  and  if  this  wjis  refused,  de- 
nounce in  form  the.  resolution  of  their  comma- 
jiity,  to  prosecute  its  claim  by  force  of  arms.' 
Ailer  they  had  begun  to  execute  their  fatal 
purpose,  the  characters  of  heralds,  those  sacred 
ministers  of  kings,  were  equally  respected  by 
friends  and  foes.  They  travelled  in  safety 
through  the  midst  of  embattled  hosts,  pro- 
claimed to  the  silent  warriors  the  commissions 
with  which  they  were  intrusted,  or  demanded 
a  truce  for  burpng  the  dead,  which  could  not 
be  refused  without  the  most  enormous  im- 
piety .^  The  use  of  poisoned  weapons'  was' 
forbidden,  under  pain  of  the  divine  displea- 
sure. It  was  agreeable  to  the  will  of  the  gods 
that  the  lifjs  should  be  Spared,  when  a  suflicieni 
ransom  was  promised.^  And  after  a  treaty  of 
peace  was  concluded  between  hostile  nations, 
without  any  apparent  ratification  but  the  ho- 
nour of  the  contracting  parties,  the  perfidious 
wretches  who  betrayed  the  sanctity  of^  their 
engagements,  were  devoted,  amidst  solemn  sa- 
crifices and  libations,  to  the  fury  of  the  terri- 
ble goddesses.^ 

From  the  arts*  of  peace,  the  Greeks  had 
acquired  the  necessaries,  and  procured  the 
accommodations,  but  had  not  obtained  the 
luxuries  of  life.  Pastuifage  and  agriculture 
supplied  them  with  the  most  indispensahle 
articles  of  food,  and  with  the  principal  mate- 
rials of  clothing.  The  implements  of.  hus- 
bandry were  extremely  imperfect ;  the  plough 
itself,  the  most  usefiil  of  them  all,  being  com- 
posed entirely  of  wood,^  which  arose  rather 
from  the  scarcity  of  iron,  than  from  any  defect 
of  mechanical  ingenuity .«  They  employed,  in 
the  time  of  Hesiod,  the  invention  of  shears, 
for  depriving  the  sheep  of  their  wool,  having 
formerly  waited  the  season  of  its  annual  sepa- 
ration by  nature.^<»  Barley  was  the  principal 
^■^^^^-^^— «^— — ^— ^■— ^^^■^""^■^^~— ^^^— ^— ^— ^■— ^"^"— "— ^^^'^■— ^ 
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produee  of  Umut  fields,  and  fbmished  the  or- 
dmuj  food  both  of  men  and  of  hones.  The 
mTention  of  mills  was  unknown,  and  the  grain 
underwent  Beveral  tedionis  operations,  in  order 
to  facilitate  the  braising  of  it  between  two 
krfe  stones  with  the  hand  J  ^  Although  the 
Greeks  coltiTated  the  olive,  they  were  unac- 
qaamted  with  the  benefit  derived  from  the 
finit  of  this  plant,  so  well  adapted  to  cheer  the 
ntcl^ncholjr  gloom  of  night  *'  The  Grecian 
soil  was  natiuAUy  favoari3>le  to  the  grape;  but' 
the  long  and  operose  process  by  which  the 
jvtoe  of  it  was  separated  and  prepared,  ren- 
dsieitwine  scarce  and  dear.^' 

Of  the  mechanic  arts^  weaving  was  the  best 
uadentood;  yet  this,  ai  well  as  all  the  other 
profeMons  which  are  qualified  by  the  appel- 
latioo  of  sedentary,  were  pracused  by  -the 
Graeks  standing  upright^*  which  seems  to  indi- 
ctte  an  imperfect  stale  of  improvement  The 
hatcbet,  wimble,  plane,  and  level,  are  the  tools 
mentioned  by  Homer,  who*  appears  to  have 
been  nnacqnainted  with*  the  saw,  the  square, 
lad  the  compass.^*  The  art  of  cutting  marble, 
wbieh  afterwards  furnished  G-recian  ingenuity 
with  the  materials  of  those  inimitable  produc- 
tknis  which  are  still  the  wonder  of  the  world, 
Fas  Bs yet  undiscovered;  nor  did  the  polished 
butre  of  this  valuable  stone  adorn  the  habita> 
tioDBofthe  Greeks.i< 

Homer  mentions  not  tUe  orders  of  architect- 
ve,  which  were  invented  in  a  later  age ;  and 
piOin  are  the  only  ornaments  assigned  to  the 
editiess  which  he  ^escribes.  The  houses  of  the 
greit  were  sorrounded  by  a  wall,  that  consisted 
of  two  floors:  the  lower  of  which  was  dlstri- 
bated  into  four  apartments,  which  we  ha^o 
tnodated  by  the  names  of  h^,i7  portico,  anii- 
chamber,  and  bedchamber,  which  express  the 
lame  relative  situation,  rather  than  any  other 
pobt  of  resemblance.  The  roofs  were  flat,  and 
the  doon  opened  towards  the  surrounding 
.wall,  while  the  gates  of  the  wall  itself  opened 
towards  the  roiul  or  street  ^^  The  invention 
of  enamelling  metab  had  been  cultivated  with 
angular  success :  and  though  painting,  properly 
so  called,  was  rude  and  unformed  during  the 
me  of  Homer,  the  genius  of  the  divine  poet  has 
dawribed  the  rudiments  of  his  kmdred  art  with 
nch  graces  as  would  adom^o  its  most  refined 
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11  PKb.  1.  rriiL  c  tAv. 

K  Tlie  OntkM  bad  not  dJMorered  any  otber  eontrhranoe 
■t  that  mupoee,  tban  tbe  borniii;  of  mat  firei  of  wood. 
Tte  toraia  Bientionod  by  Homer  eonafatad  of  branebea  of 
^ reainoaa  treojiiplit  at  the  end,  aod  ligbted  at  tbe  fire. 
Odrca.  L  ri.  rer.  Vn.  L  xvifi.  ver.  308.  et  ver.  300. 

Q0d7aa.].TiLT«r.l2l. 

14Eii8taeh.uiIliad,i.Tor.3L  . 

BOdyBi.LT.Ter.S34,fte.   ' 

V  h  the  palaM  of  Aleinonaj  which  abooo  with  fold, 
ywi  biaaa,  aod  amber,  theie  n  no  mention  of  marble. 
Wpa.  L  It.  rer.  78. 

■*4,  PITS  4»,  «i9e«ff«, «  fl-f ofo^of ,  *mt  BmXm/tof,  PoUqz 
OiomuL 

^Tbe  nobler  kinds  of  painting  are  adl  iUnHrated  in  tbe 
™Mnw  Achillea;  and  each  pictnre  discorera  a  wonderful 
"*{^  of  inention,  exfregsian,  and  eonmontion,  niad, 
>J>u-  Penaalt  and  Terraflnn,  who  thoo^t  it  impoaible 
»  plaee  ao  manr  pictorea  in  the  eircamference  of  a  ahield, 
•winawered  by  Boirin,  who  supposed  a  great  many  con- 
«mtne  drelea.  Tfaia  opinion  waa  adopted  by  Pope,  who 
T*«l«Msthat  an  the  braodiea  of  painting,  even  aerial  per- 
■PMivoiaiaybofoaBdiBHsaMr^tihield.   *'Thathowaa 


state  of  perfeotion*  Music  was  much  practised 
among  the  early  Greeks.  .It  was  not  of  the 
learnt  kind,  and  therefore  the  better  adapted 
to  touch  the  heart  The  effects  ascribed  to  it 
are  wonderful,  but  not  incredible,  because  the 
ancient  mnsic  was  not  merely  an  sjjfreeable  suc- 
cession of  melodious,  unmeaning  sounds,  but 
an  imitation  and  a  heightening  of  the  "simple, 
natural,  and  pathetic  tones  at^  cadences  of  a 
beautiful  and  expressive  language,  ^o 

In  the  hwoio  ages  men  had  neither  leisure 
nor  inclination  to  attend  to  the  speculative  sci- 
ences. All  the  knowledge  that  they  possessed 
or  esteemed  was  of  the  practical  kind.  From 
arithmetic  they  learned  such  simple  calcula- 
tions as  suited  the  narrow  sphere  of  their  trans- 
I  actions*  Astronomy  taught  them  to  observe 
the  constellations  most  necessary  to  dirept  the 
adventurous  course  of  the  mariner :  but  their 
navigation  waa  still  90  imperfect  that  they  sel- 
dom abandoned  the  coast;  ^md  the  only  stars 
mentioned  by  Homer. are  the  Great  and  Little 
Bear,  the  Pleiades,  the  Hyades,  Orion,  and  the 
Dog  star.  The  metaphysics,  ethics,  and  politics 
of  the  anciMit  Greeks  have  been  explained 
under  the  article  of  religion,  from  which  they 
were  originally  derived,  and  with  which  they 
long  continued  to  be  inseparably. connected. 
The  main  objects  proposed  in  the  education  of 
the  young  warriors,  were,  that  they  should 
learn  to  excel  in  the  military  exercises  of  the 
age,  especially  those  bf  throwing  the  lance  and 
of  driving  the  chariot,  and  to  command  the  at- 
tention of  the  senate,  or  assembly,  by  deliver- 
ing their  opinion  in  a  perspicuous,  elegant,  and 
manly  style.^i 

It  was  not  only  in  the  council  and  in  the  field 
that  these '  superior  accomplishments  solicited 
and  obtained  their  well-merited  rewards.  Each 
community  presented,  in  time  of  peace,  the 
picture  of  a  large  family.  The  Greeks  lived 
in  continual  society  with  their  equals,  elhjoyed 
common  pleasures  -and  amusements,  and  had 
daily  opportunities  of  displaying  their  useful 
talents  in  the  sight  of  their  fellow-citizens.  The 
frequent  disputes  between  individuals  occa- 
sioned litigations  and  triaJs,  which  furnished 
employment  for  the  eloquence  and  abilities  of 
men,  in  the  necessary  defence  of  their,  friends. 
The  funeral  games,  and  those  celebrated  in 
commemoration  of  several  important  events, 
both  of  a  civil  and  sacred  kind,  opened  a  con- 
tinual source  of  entertainment.    There  the 


no  stranger  to  aeriel  perspective,  appears  from  his  express^ 
marking  the  distance  from  object  to  object,**  &.e.  Bat  this 
observation  only  proves  that  Pope,  who  praetised  painting, 
was  little  aoqnainted  with  tbe  theory  of  that  art;  since 
aerial  p«rapective  has  nothing  to  do  with  tbe  diminution  of 
objects  in  proportion  to  their  distance,  and  relates  entirely 
to  the  changing  and  weakening  of  colours,  according  to  the 
condition  of  the  medium  through  which  they  are  seen.  The 
objections  of  Ferrault  and  Terrasson,  and  the  concentric  cir- 
cles of  Boivin,  are  equally  frivolous.  Tbe  shidd  of  Homer 
contains,  in  fact,  but  ten  pictures.  The  enumeration  by 
theparticlea  Jim*  and  ^f  fixes  the  nnmber.  But  the  poet  not 
only  describes  these  ten  pictures  actually  represented  on  the 
sbieldj  but  also  mentions  their  antecedents  and  consequents. 
This  18  the  chief  superiority  of  poetical  imitation  above 
painting,  that  it  can  describe,  in  a  few  pofooi  ^bat  msay 
galleries  of  pictures  oould  not  lepreoent.  But  of  this  more 
nereafler. 

SO  0(hras.  iii.  ver.  SMR',  et  passim.  This  subject  wiB  bo 
treated  fully  hereaAer. 

21  iiv9mv  T<  f 4Tif *  t/U9tn  trf^Kr^f»  t«  »fym*» 
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young  and  vigoroiu  contended  in  the  rapid 
race;  wielded  Uie  maaey  eottus  or  ponderous 
quoit;  and  exerted  equal  efforts  of  strength 
and  skill  in  the  other  manly  exercises  which 
confirm  the  vigour  of  the1>ody,  and  the  forti- 
tude of  the  mind.  Nor  were  the  afed  and  in- 
firm allowed  to  languish  for  want  of  proper  ol^ 
jectsto  rouse  their  emulation,  to  flatter  their 
pride,  and  to  employ  their  remaining  activity. 
It  belonged  to  them  to  offer  their  wise  coun- 
sels, to  interpose  their  respected  authority,  and 
to  decide  the  quarrels,  as  well  as  to  determine 
the  merit,  of  the  young  candidates  for  fame. 
The  applause  and  rewards  bestowed  on  him 
whose  counsels  and  decisions  were  most  gene- 
rally approved,  consoled  the  wealcness  of  his 
declining  years,  while  his  rivals,  though  disap- 
pointed for  the  present,  expected,  on  some  fu- 
ture occasion,  to  obtain  the  same  honourable 
marks  of  the  .public  esteem.  * 

•Afler  this  general  review  of  the  Grecian  man- 
ners and  institutions,  should  we  endeavour  to 
estimate*,  their  value,  they  would  probably  rise 
in  our  esteem,  by  being  compared,  either  with 
the  rude  customs  of  savage  life,  or  with  the 
artificial  refinements  of  polished  society.  The 
Greeks  had  advanced  beyond  that  uniform  insi- 
pidity of  deportment,  that  sullen  ferocity  of  man- 
ners, and  jthat  hardened  insensibility  of  heart, 
which  universally  characterise  the  savage  state. 
They  still  possessed,  however,  that  patient  in- 
trepidity, that  noble  spirit  of  independence, 
that  ardent  attachment  to  their  friends,  and 
that  generous  contempt  of  pain  and  danger  and 
death,  which  render  the  description  of  the  wild 
tribes  of  America  so  interesting  to  a  philosophic 
mind.  Of  two  principal  enjoyments  of  life, 
study  and  conversation,  they  were  little  ac- 
quainted, indeed,  with  the  consolations  and 
pleasure  of  the  first,  the  w%nt  of  which  was 
compensated  by  the  sincerity,  the  confidence, 
the  charms  of  tiie  second.  Their  social  affec- 
tions were  less  comprehensive  in  their  objects, 


but  more  powerful  in  Iheir  effects,  than  thoee 
of  polished  nations.  A  generous  chief  rushes 
to  certain  death,  to  revenge  the  cause  of  his 
friend;  yet  refuses  .to  the  prayers  of  an  aged 
parent  the  melancholy  consolation  of  interring 
the  remains  of  his  favourite  son;  till  the  cor- 
responding image  of  his  own  father  strikes  his 
mind,  ani  at  once  melti  him  to  pity.^  The 
imaginaiy  wants  and  artificial  passions*  which 
are  so  necessary  to  urge  the  hand  of  industry, 
and  to  vary  the  pursuits  of  mto,  in  improved 
commercial  societies,  were  supplied  to  the 
Greeks  by  that  excessive  sensibility,  which  in- 
terested Uiem  so  deeply  in  the'  affairs  of  their 
community,  their  tribe,  .their  family,  and  .|heir 
friends,  and  which  connected  them  by  the  feel- 
ings of  gratitude. even  with  the  insnlmate  ob- 
jects of  nature.  As  they  were  not  acquainted 
with  the  same  diversity  of  employments,  eo 
neither  were  they  fatigued  with  the  same  giddy 
round  of  dissipated  pleasures  which  augment 
the  splendid  misery  of  later  times.  Though 
ignorant  of  innumerable  arts  which  adorn  the 
present  age,  they- had  discovered  one  of  in- 
estimable vaJue,  tp  render  the  great  duties  of 
life  its  most  entertaining  amusement.  It  will 
not,  perhaps,  be  easy  to  point  out  a  nation  who 
united  a  more  complete  subordination  to  ef- 
tablished  authority  with  a  higher  sense  of  per- 
sonal independence,  and  a  more  respectful  re- 
gard to  the  dictates  of  religion  with  a  more  ar- 
dent spirit  of  martial  enterprise.  The  generous 
equality  of  their  political  establishments,  and 
their  imagined  intercourse  with  the  gods,  con- 
spired to  raise  them  to  a  certain  elevation  of  * 
character  which  will  .be  for  ever  remembered 
and  admired.  This  character  was  rendered 
permanent,  in  Sparta,  by  the  famous  laws  com- 
monly ascribed  to  Uie  invention  of  Lycurgna, 
but  which,  as  will  appear  in  the  subsequent 
chapter,  were  almost  exact  copies  of  the  cus- 
toms and  institutions  that  universally  prevailed 
in  Greece  during  the  heroic  ages. 


CHAPTER  III. 

Distraeitd  State  of  Greece — 7%e  Heraeleida  conduct  the  Dorians  into  Pehponnena-^Dimde 
their  conqtusts  in  that  Peninsula — TTie  EoHc,  lonic^  and  Doric  Migrations — Eistablishment 
qf^  Colonies  in  Thrace,  Macedon,  Africa^  and  Jtfo^na  CrrfEcior-t-Infiuenee  of  the  Ionic  Colonies 
in  Asia  on  the  Affairs  of  the  Mother  Country — The  Abolition  of  Monarchy  in  Greece — J^ew 
Disorders  in  that  Country-^Four  Institutions  which  tended  to  remove  them — The  Amphietyo- 
nic  Council — The  Oracle  of  Delphi — The  Olympic  Games — The  Spartan  Laws, 


/^REECE  triumphed  over  Troy,  but  it  was 
^^  a  melancholy  triumph.  The  calamities  of 
war  were  followed  by 'disasters  at  sea,  by  dis- 
cord among  the  chiefs,  by  ruin  to  the  confede- 
racy; yet  these  evils  were  less  afflicting  than 
the  intestine  animosities  and  sedition  excited 
by  the  license  of  the  people,  and  fomented  by 
the  ambition  of  the  nobles  during  the  long  and 
unfortunate  absence  of  their  kings.    The  vic- 

1  Oiad,  sriii.  Ibid,  xxili 


torious  Agamemnon  had  scarce  set  foot  on  his 
native  land,  when  he  was  cut  off  b^  an  adulte- 
rous spouse  and  a  perfidious  assassm.'  His  son 
Orestes  found  protection  in  Athens  against  the 
resentment  of*  an  usurper.  In  the  eighth  year 
of  his  exile  he  returned  with  his  partisans,  and 
took  just  vengeance  on  the  abominable  Egy«- 
theuB  and  Clytemnestra.^    He  reigned  in  Ar- 

i  Dted,  xxiv.  3  OdrM.  1.  i.  ver.  9B. 

4  Odyv.  I.  iii.  ver.  196.  «nd  vst.  m,  st  nq. ' 
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foi,  but  with  far  leM  glory  than  his  &ther;  nor 
did  that  kingdom  ever  thenceforth  aarame  ita 
■neioit  pre-«minenoe. 

Tha  wandering!  and  woes  of  Ulynes  are  too 
well  imown  to  be  described.'  Hia  patient  for- 
titnde  regained  the  kingdom  of  Ithaca,  but  not 
without  wading  throagh  the  blood  of  his  most 

From  A.  C.  1184.  j"""^?"-  objects.-   If  hi^ 
^  ^^^  tory  mmuteiy  recorded  the 

domestic  feuds  which  pre- 
vailed in  other  states,  it  would  probably  exhibit 
a  disgusting  picture  of  fraud  and  cruelty,  and  a 
eantinnal  repetition  of  similar  crimes  and  cala- 
mities would  equally  fiitigue  the  attention,  and 
offend  the  humanity,  of  the  modem  reader. 
But  thou^  it  would  be  neither  entertaining 
nor  useful  to  describe  the  particular  and  transi- 
toiy  oonsequences  of  these  disorders^  it  is  of 
importance  to  remark  their  general  and  lasting 
tsnideney  to  prolong  the  weakness  of  Greece; 
whose  obscure  transactions,  during  the  four  fol- 
lowing centuries,  ill  correspond  with  the  splen- 
dour of  the  Trojan,  or  eve^  of  the  Argonantic 
sipedition. 

The  histoiy  of  this  long  period  is  yeiy  con- 
flisedly  and  imperfectly  related  by  ancient  au- 
thofs,  and  the  chronology  is  throughout  very 
iaiOGurately  ascertained;  yet  such  events  as 
are  either  interesting  in  themselves,  or  had  any 
peiBanent  influence  on  the  memorable  ages  of 
Grcsoe,  which  form  the  subject  of  the  present 
woik,  may  be  clearly  explained,  and  reduced 
to  a  narrow  compass.  In  order  to  preserve  an 
unbroken  narrative,  we  must  consider  three 
•eries  of  events,  which  naturally  followed  each 
*ether,  and  which  all  tended  to  the  same  goal. 
In  this  view,  we  shall  first  examine  the  migra- 
tions of  different  tribes  or  communities  within 
the  narrow  bounds  of  Greece;  secondly,  the 
eitablisfament  of  new  colonies  in  many  distant 
psrts  of  Europe  as  well  as  of  Asia  and  Africa ; 
•nd  thirdly,  the  internal  changes  produced  in 
the  several  states,  by  their  adopting,  almost 
oniveraaUy,  the  republican,  instead  of  the  mo- 
narchical, form  of  government.'  In  the  fluc- 
tuation of  these  commotions  wo  must,  then, 
nek  for  the  aeeds  of  order  and  stability,  and 
endeavour  to  trace,  amidst  extensive  migra- 
fione,  general  revolutions,  and  unceasing  hos- 
tflities,  the  origin  and  improvement  of  those 
angular  institutions  which  tended  to  unite,  to 
polish,  and  to  adorn  the  scattered  and  still 
ipreading  branches  of  the  Grecian  race  through 
every  part  of  the  world. 

The  migrations,  which  soon  followed  the 
Ttejan  expedition,  are  mentioned,  but  not  ex- 
plained, by  historians.  Their  general  cause 
may  be  discovered  in  Homer,  whose  poems,  no 
la«  instmctiye  than  agreeable,  can  alone  enable 
Qi  to  travel  with  eqnu  security  and  pleasure  in 
tiie  dark  regions  of  Grecian  antiquity.  Do- 
mertie  dissension,  and,  still  more,  the  unsettled 
^Bmire  of  landed  property,  as  described  by  that 
inmortal  poet,  naturally  engaged  the  Grecian 
hibes,  notwithstanding  their  acquaintance  with 
Hrienlture,  oflen  to  change  their  respective 
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habitations.  The  Idea  of  a  separate  property 
in  land  is  the  principal  tie  which  binds  men  to 
particular  districts.  The  avarioe  of  individuals 
is  unwilling  to  relinquish  the  ficdds,  which  it  has 
been  the  great  object  of  their  industry  to  culti« 
vate  and  to  adorn,  and  their  pride  is  averse  to  a 
separation  from  their  hereditary  establishments. 
These  passions,  which  cover  the  black  heaths 
and  inhospitable  mountains  of  the  north  with 
fair  and  populous  cities,  while  far  more  inviting 
regions  of  the  earth  still  remain  deetitute  of  in- 
habitants, could  not  have  much  influence  on  a 
people,  who  regarded  land  as  the  property  of 
the  public,  rather  than  of  individuals.  In  such 
^  ^  a  nation,  men  are  connected  with  the 
1124*  ^"^^'T  ^lu<sh  they  inhabit,  only  as 
members  of  a  particular  community;  and 
when  exposed  to  any  slight  inconvenienoe  at 
home,  or  allured  by  furer  prospects  from 
abroad,  they  issue  forth  with  one  accord  to 
acquire  by  their  united  valour,  more  secun  or 
more  agreeable  settlements.  Governed  by  mo* 
tives  of  this  kind,  a  tribe  of  BcBOtians,  soon  after 
the  Trojan  war,  seised  the  rich  vale  of  Thes« 
salian  Ame.  The  same  restlese  spirit  urged  • 
warlike  band  of  Thessalians  to  quit  the  seats 
of  their  ancestors.  The  new  emigrants  poured 
down  with  irresistible  violence  on  the  unpre- 
pared BcBotians,  who  were  thus  reluctantly 
compelled,  sixty  years  after  the  taking  of  Troy, 
to  rejoin  their  brethren  in  the  ancient  kingdom 
of  Cadmus.* 

Twenty  years  a(\er  this  event,  a  more  ex- 
tensive migration  totally  changed  the  affairs 
of  the  Peloponnesus;  and  in  its  consequencest 
gave  new  inhabitants  to  the  whole  western 
M  Q  coast  of  Asia  Minor.  The  rival  &miliea 
1104'  ^^  Pof^ovi'  '^^  Pelops  anciently  eon* 
*  tended  for  the  dominion  of  the  Grecian 
peninsula.  The  fortune  of  the  Pelopids  pre- 
vailed ;  but  their  superiority  led  them  rather  to 
persecute,  than  to  forgive,  their  enemies.  The 
descendanti  and  partisans  of  the  great  Hercules, 
the  most  illustrious  hero  of  the  Perseid  line, 
were  divested  of  their  possessions,  and  driven 
into  banidiment.  The  exiles  wera  first  received 
by  the  Athenians,  whose  more  humane,  or  more 
enlarged  policy,  rendered  Attica,  ever  smce  the 
reign  of  Theseus,  the  ordinaiy  resource  of  the 
miserable.^  Their  leader  Hyllus  was  after- 
wards adopted  by  Epalius,  the  aged  king  of 
Doris;  and  the  death  of  their  benefactor  soon 
made  the  Heracleide  masters  of  that  moun- 
tainous province.io  But  the  wilds  of  OSta  and 
Parnassus  were  little  fitted  to  satisfy  men, 
whose  ancestors  had  enjoyed  far  more  valuable, 
possessions.  Their  .natural  ambition  was  long 
repressed  by  the  growing  greatness  of  the  Pelo- 
pid«,  and  the  glory  of  Agamemnon.  After  the 
unexpected  disasters  of  that  prince,  they  twice 
attempted,  unsuocesefuUy,  to  break  through  the 
Corinthian  isthmus,  and  to  recover  their  ancient 
dominion  in  Argos  and  Lacednmon.** 

Instructed  by  past  miscarriages,  Temenus, 
Cresphontes,  and  Aristodemus,  descendants  in. 


8Thoe7did.l.i.ii.0.etia    INodor.l.iT.    0liato,LuE 
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9  hjnu  Oiat.  Fsaeb. 

10  fltnbo,  1.  iz.  p.  497. 
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the  fiiUi  degree  flrom  Hercules,  finally  aban- 
doned the  hopeleM  design  of  entering  the  Pelo- 
ponnesus by  land.  But  determining  to  use 
every  exertion  for  regaining  their  hereditary 
establishments,  they  set  themselves,  with  great 
industry,  to  prepare  transports  in  a  convenient 
harbour,  at  the  northern  extremity  of  the  Co- 
rinthian gulf,  which,  in  consequence  of  this 
transaction,  received,  and  thenceforth  retained, 
the  name  of  Naupactus.  The  warlike  and 
rapacious  Atolians,  whose  leader  Oxylus  was 
nearly  related  to  the  family  of  Hercules,  readily 
assisted  their  labours,  with  a  view  to  share  the 
booty  that  might  eecrue  from  the  expedition. 
The  Dorians,  who  inhabited  the  neighbour- 
hood of  mount  Pindus,  cheerfully  deserted  the 
gloomy  solitude  of  their  woods,  in  order  to  seek 
possessions  in  a  more  agreeable  and  better 
cultivated  country.  Animated  by  these  rein- 
forcements, the  HeracleidiB  redoubled  their 
diligence.  All  necessary  preparations  were 
made  for  the  invasion;  yet  their  confidence  in 
arms  excluded  not  the  use  of  artifice.  By 
secret  intrigues  they  gained  a  party  in  Lace- 
demon  ;  and,  before  setting  sail,  they  prudently 
detached  a  body  of  light  armed  troops,  whose 
appearance  at  the  Isthmus  drew  the  strength 
of  the  enemy  towards  that  quarter.^  Mean- 
while their  armament  was  carried  by  a  favoura- 
ble gale  towards  the  eastern  coast  of  the  Pelo- 
A  Q  ponnesus.  The  HeradeidsB  landed  their 
I  iQ^  *  followers  without  opposition,  and  assail- 
*  ed  the  defenceless  territories,  to  which 
they  had  long  laid  Claim,  comprehending  the 
whole  peninsula,  except  the  central  province 
of  Arcaidia,  and  the  maritime  district  of  Achaia. 
The  five  other  provinces  were  conquered  at  the 
tame  time,  though  by  different  means.  Laconia 
was  betrayed  to  the  invaders  ;>  Argos  acknow- 
led^red  their  authority;  Corinth,  Elis,  and  Mes- 
sema  submitted  to  their  arms.  The  revolution 
was  complete,  and  effected  with  little  blood- 
shed, but  not  without  great  oppression  of  the 
ancient  inhabitcnts,  many  of  whom  emigrated, 
and  many  were  reduced  to  slavery.' 

The  Heracleids,  agreeably  to  Uie  custom  of 
that  a^  divided  their  new  acquisitions  by  lot 
The  kmgdom  of  Argos  fell  to  Uie  share  of  Te- 
menus;  Cresphontes  obtained  Messenia ;  and  as 
Aristodemus  then  happened  to  die,  Laconia 
was  set  apart/or  his  innmt  sons,  the  twin-bro- 
thers, Enrysthenes  and  Piodes.  Corinth  was 
bestowed  on  their  kinsman  Aletes;  and  Elis 
given  to  Oxylus,  their  brave  ^tolian  ally .4 
TUs  distribution,  however,  referred  only  to  the 
royal  dignity,  then  extremely  limited,  and  to  an 
appropriated  domain  to  the  several  princes  in 
their  respective  allotments.  The  rest  of  the 
territory  was  divided  among  the  warlike  Do- 
rians and  Jltolians,  who  h^  conquered  for 
themselves,  not  for  their  leaders;'  and  who, 
having  over-run,  without  opposition,  the  finest 
provinces  of  the  Peloponnesus,  could  not  wil- 
Imgly  return  to  lead  t  life  of  hardship  and 
misery  on  their  native  mountains. 

1  Pavna.  I.  ii.  e.  rriii. 
fi  Slrabo,  I.  viii.  p.  365. 
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Before  this  important  revolution,  Argos  and 
Laoedeemon  were  subject  to  Tisamenus,  grand- 
son of  Agamemnon ;  M essenia  was  governed 
by  Melanthus,  a  descendant  of  the  celebrated 
Nestor.  These  princes  had  not  so  far  dege- 
nerated irom  the  glory  of  their  ancestors,  as  to 
submit  to  become  subjects  in  the  countries 
where  they  had  long  reigned.  On  tlie  first 
false  alarm  of  invasion  occasioned  by  the  ap- 
pearance of  light  troops  at  the  Isthmus,  Tisa- 
menus and  Melanthus  had  taken  the  field  with 
tlie' flower  of  the  Argive  and  Messenian  nations. 
But  while  they  prepared  to  repel  Uie  expected 
inroads  from  the  north,  they  received  the  me- 
lancholy intelligence  that  their  kingdoms  had 
been  attacked  on  another  side,  on  which  they 
thought  them  secure.  Instead  of  returning 
southward  to  dispossess  the  Heracleide,  an 
enterprise  too  daring  to  afibrd  any  prospect  of 
success,  Tisamenus  turned  his  arms  against  the 
lonians,  who  inhabited  the  southern  shore  of 
the  Corinthian  gulf.  An  obstinate  battle  was 
fought,  which  proved  fatal  to  Tisamenus;  but 
his  followers  obtained  a  decisive  victory,  and, 
having  expelled  or  enslaved  the  ancient  in- 
habitants, took^  possession  of  that  valuable 
province,  so  famous  in  later  times  under  the 
name  of  Achaia.  Melanthus  enjoyed  better 
fortune.  Accompanied  by  his  faithful  Mes- 
senians,  he  resorted  to  Attica,  then  engaged  in 
war  with  the  neighbouring  kingdom  of  Bisotia. 
The  BcBotian  prince  proposed  to  decide  the 
contest  by  single  combat.  Thymetes,  though 
descended  from  the  heroic  Theseus,  declined 
the  challenge.  Melanthus  accepted  it,  prevailed 
in  the  conflict,  and  the  sceptre  of  the  deposed 
Thymetes  was  his  reward.' 

The  fermentation  occasioned  in  Greece  by 
so  many  expulsions  and  migrations,  expanded 
itself  through  the  islands  and  coasts  of  Asia 
Minor.  Many  Peloponnesian  fugitives  who 
beheld  with  indignation  tlie  calamities  inflicted 
on  their  country,  flocked  to  the  standard  of 
PenthiluSfS  a  younger  brother  of  Tisamenus, 
who  had  taken  refuge  in  Eubcea.  Others  fol- 
lowed the  banners  of  Cleues  and  MalauR,^  also 
descendants  of  Agamemnon.  The  partizans 
of  all  theee  princes  having  unsuccessfully  tra- 
versed tlie  northern  parts  of  Greece  in  quest 
of  new  settlements,  finally  yielded  to  the  dic- 
tates of  their  enterprising  spirit,  crossed  the 
Hellespont  eighty-eight  years  afler  the  taking 
of  Troy,  and  established  themselves  along  the 
shore  of  the  ancient  kingdom  of  Priam.  They 
gradually  difiiised  their  colonies  from  Cyzicus 
on  the  Propontis  to  the  mouth  of  the  river 
Hermus;io  which  delightful  country,  together 
witli  the  isle  of  Lesbos,  thenceforth  received 
the  names  of  Eolis,  or  Eolia^  to  denote  that  its 
inhabitants  belonged  to  the  Eolian  branch  of 
the  Hellenic  race.** 

Consequences  still  more  important  resulted 
from  the  expulsion  of  t>ie  Achieans  by  the  fol- 
lowers of  Tisamenus.  The  ancient  inhabitants 
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of  Achaia,  being  themielyes  Ionian8,took  refuge 
with  their  kinsmen  in  Attica.    The  Meesenion 
fbgitires  under  Melanthus  had  sought  protec- 
tion in  the  same  countrj.  The  Athenians  readi- 
\j  aooepied  these  new  accessions  of  strength, 
being  inspired  with  a  well-founded  jealousy  of 
the  Dorian  conquerors  of  Peloponnesus,  whose 
arabttion  earlj  produced  that  memorable  rival- 
■hip  betw^een  the  Doric  and  Ionic  race,  which 
.   ^    subsisted  to  the  latest  times  of  the  Gre- 
{r.Q    cianrepubUc8.»2  In  the  reign  of  Codrus, 
'^^'  son  of  Melanthus,  the  Dorians  had  al- 
ready  encroached  on  the  Athenian  frontier,  and 
soied  the  territory  of  Megara,  on  the  northern 
eoaat  of  the   Saronic    gulfj*    Issuing   from 
their  strong  holds  in  that  rocky  district,  from 
which  it  was  long  impossible  to  dislodge  them, 
tbey  harassed  the  Athenians  in  a  cruel  war, 
eooceming  which  a  superstitious  rumour  pre- 
niled,  that  they  should  finally  remain  con- 
querors, provided  they  abstained  from  injuring 
the  person  of  the    Athenian  king.    Codnis, 
hearing  the  report,  was  inspired  with  the  spirit 
of  heroism  congenial  to  his  family.   Disguising 
himself  in  the  habit  of  a  peasant,  he  proceeded 
to  the  quarters  of  the  enemy;  insulted  a  Do- 
rian soldier;  a  combat  ensued;  Codrus  fell;^** 
bis  body  was  recognised;  and  the  superstitious 
Poloponnesians,  now  despairing  of  success,  sus- 
pended their  hostilities.    The  inimitable  merit 
of  a  prince,  who  had  devoted  himself  to  death 
A  p    for  the  safety  of  his  country,  furnished 
Ifkik.'   ^^  Athenians  with  a  pretence  for  abo- 
lishing  the  royal  authority.  None  of  the 
human  race,  they  declared,  was  worthy  to  suc- 
ceed Codrus;  and  none  but  Jupiter  should 
thenceforth  reign  in  Athen8.ifi    Medon,  the 
eldest  son  of  that  admired  prince,  was  appoint- 
ed fimt  magistrate  of  the  republic,  under  the 
hvmbler  titte  of  archon.    His  brothers  Neleus 
and  Androdas,  probably  dissatisfied  with  these 
transactions,  determined  to  leave  their  country. 
Their  design  was  approved  by  the  AchsBan 
.   p    and  Messenian  refugees,  and  by  many 
10^'   '^^^'^  citizens,  who  complained  that 
Attica  was  too  narrow  end  barren  to 
iwal«*^T»^  the  increasing  numbers  of  its  inhabit- 
ants.    The  restless  spirits  in  Phocis,  BiBotia, 
and  other  neighbouring  provinces,  eagerly  join- 
ed the  emigrants.    They  sailed  to  Asia  Minor, 
expelled  the  ancient  inhabitants,  a  mixed  race 
of  Lydians,  Carians,  and  Pelasgi,  and  seized 
the  central  and  most  beautiful  portion  of  the 
Ariatie  coast. ^^   Their  colonies  were  gradually 
diffused  from  the  banks  of  the  Hermus  to  tlie 
^montory  of  Posideion.    They  afterwards 
look  possession  of  Chios  and  Samos ;  and  all 
tbeee  countries  were  united  by  the  common 
name  of  Ionia,  to  denote  that   the  lonians 
composed  the  most  numerous  division  of  the 
colony.^' 

Doting  the  same  turbulent  ages,  intestine  se- 
dition, foreign  invasion,  or  the  restless  spirit  of 
ftdventore  and  rapine,  occasioned  other  import- 


ant extensions  of  Grecian  colonization.  The 
most  numerous  colonies  occupied  the  isles  of 
the  Ionian  and  /Egean  seas,  the  southern  coast 
of  Italy  almost  intersected  by  the  former,  and 
the  winding  shores  of  Asia  Minor^  so  beau- 
tifully diversified  by  the  latter.  The  larger 
islands  of  Sicily,  Sardinia,  and  Cyprus,  were 
very  anciently  planted  by  Greeks.  While  the 
Hellenic  stock  pushed  forth  these  vigorous 
shoots  towards  the  east  and  west,  very  consi- 
derable branches  extended  towards  the  north 
and  south.  The  maritime  parts  of  Epims, 
Macedonia,  and  Thrace,  themselves  aboundmg 
in  Greek  settlements,  povred  forth  new  eole- 
nies  along  the  European  shores  of  the  Pro- 
pontis  and  Enxine:**  and  emigrants  from  Pe- 
loponnesus having  early  established  themselves 
on  the  opposite  coast  of  Africa,  were  gradually 
diilused  from  the  confines  of  Egypt  to  the  Syr- 
ticgulf  3«  The  histoiy  of  all  these  colonies,  some 
of  which  rivalled  in  arts,  and  others  in  ams, 
the  glory  of  the  mother  country,  will  merit  our 
attention,  in  proportion  as  they  emerge  from 
obscurity,  and  take  a  station  in  the  general 
system  of  Grecian  politics. 

The  Asiatic  Greeks,  whose  affairs  first  be- 
.  p  came  intimately  connected  with  those 
o' V"  of  the  mother  country,  received  a  con- 
^^^'  siderable  accession  of  strength  in  conse- 
quence of  the  renewal  of  hostilities  between 
the  Athenians  and  Dorians.  The  latter  were 
finally  expelled  from  many  of  their  Btron|  holds 
in  Megara.  Disdaining  after  this  misfortune 
to  return  into  the  Peloponnesus,  many  of  them 
sailed  to  the  islands  of  Rhodes  and  Crete, 
already  peopled  by  Doric  tribes;  while  others 
transported  themselves  to  the  peninsula  of  Ca- 
ria,  which,  in  honour  of  then-  mother  conhtiy, 
received  the  name  of  Dori8.2* 

In  consequence  of  this  establishment,  which 
was  formed  two  hundred  and  forty  year*  after 
the  Trojan  nmr,  the  western  coast  of  Asia  Bfi- 
nor  was  planted  by  the  Eolians  in  the  north, 
the  lonians  in  the  middle,  and  th6  Dcrrians  in 
the  south.  These  original  diviMOW  of  the  Hel- 
lenic race  retained  in  their  new  settlements  the 
peculiarities  of  Accent  and  dialect,  by  which 
they  had  been  respectively  distinguished  in 
I  Europe  ;3a  and  which,  at  the  time  of  their  seve- 
ral emigrations,  prevailed  in  Bceotia,  Attica, 
and  Lacedaemon.  The  Boeotians  and  Lacedsj- 
monians,  who  claimed  the  first  honours,  the 
one  of  the  Eolic,  and  the  other  of  the  Dorian 
name,  adhered,  with  little  variation,  to  their 
ancient  dialects :  but  the  Athenians,  more  in- 
genious, or  fonder  of  novelty,  made  such  con- 
siderable alterations  in  th^r  writing  and  pro- 
nunciation, as  remarkably  distinguished  them 
from  their  Ionian  brethren;  and  thus  the  same 
language  came  to  be  modified  into  four  suMi- 
visions,'*  or  dialects,  which  may  be  still  recog- 
nised in  the  invaluable  remains  of  Grecian 
literature.  , 

Of  all  these  innumerable  colonies,  the  Iowaim 
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will  demand  our  earlieft  and  mo«t  ptudious  at- 
tention. They  settled  in  a  countiy  of  great  ex- 
tent and  fertility,  enjoying  the  meet  delicious 
climate,  and  peculiarly  adapted  to  a  conuner- 
dal  intercourse  with  the  most  improved  nations 
of  antiquity.  Favoured  by  so  many  advan- 
tages, they  silently  flourished  in  peace  and 
prosperity,  till  their  growing  wealth  and  num- 
bers excited  the  avarice  or  the  jealousy  of  the 
powers  of  Asia.  They  were  successively  con- 
quered by  the  Lydians  and  Persians,  but  never 
thoroughly  subdued.  Having  imbibed  tlie  prin- 
ciples of  European  liberty,  they  spumed  the 
yoke  of  Asiatic  bondage.  In  their  glorious 
straggles  to  re-assume  the  character  of  free- 
men, they  solicited  and  obtained  the  assistance 
of  their  Athenian  ancestors,  and  occasioned 
that  memorable  rivalship  between  the  Greeks 
and  Persians,  which,  having  lasted  two  centu- 
ries, ended  in  the  destruction  of  the  Persian 
empire.  In  this  illustrious  contest,  the  first 
successor  of  the  Greeks  against  enemies  far 
more  powerful,  and  incomparably  more  nu- 
merous than  themselves,  inspired  them  with 
an  enthusiasm  of  valour.  Their  exploits  merit- 
ed not  only  praise,  but  wonder,^  and  seemed 
fit  subjects  for  that  historical  romance,  which  ^ 
in  the  progress  of  literature,  naturally  succeeds 
to  epic  poetry. 

The  writers  who  undertook  to  record  and  to 
adorn  the  trophies  of  Marathon  and  Platea, 
had  occasion  to  look  back  to  the  transactions 
of  more  remote  times.  But  in  taking  this  re- 
trospect, Uu^  discovered,  or  at  least  tee  may 
discover  by  their  works,  that  their  inquiries 
began  too  late  to  afford  much  authentic  infor- 
mation on  that  important  subject  Tet,  imper- 
fect as  their  relations  necessarily  are,  they  serve 
to  explain  by  what  concurrence  of  favourable 
circumstanoes  and  canses  the  Greeks  adopted 
thoee  SMigular  institutions,  acquired  that  sense 
of  national  honour,  and  attained  those  virtues 
of  policy  and  prowess,  which  enabled  them,  by 
the  most  splendid  series  of  exploits  recorded  in 
history,  first  to  resist,  then  to  invade,  and 
finally  to  subdue  the  monardiy  of  Cyrus. 

During  the  prevalence  6f  those  generous, 
though  romantic  opinions,  which  characterised 
the  heroic  ages,  the  authority  of  kings  was 
founded  on  religion,  supported  by  gratitude, 
and  ecmfirmed  by  utility.  While  they  ap- 
proved themselves  worthy  ministers  of  Heaven, 
they  were  entitled  to  due  and  hereditary  hon- 
ours ;3  but  in  the  exercise  of  the  regal  office, 
they  were  bound  to  respect  the  rights,  the  sen- 
timents, and  even  the  prejudices  of  their 
•ubjecta.  The  fa|al  dictates  of  ambition  and 
avarice  led  them  to  transgress  the  prescribed 
limits,  and  to  trample  on  those  laws  which 
their  predecessors  had  held  sacred.*  The  mi- 
nute division  of  landed  property,  which  had 
already  taken  place,  not  only,  as  above  men- 
tioned, in  the  Peloponnesus,  but  in  the  north- 
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em  provinces  of  Greece,  rendered  the  noUee 
and  people  more  sensible  of  these  encroach- 
ments, wliich  they  must  at  once  boldly  resist, 
or  submit  for  ever  to  the  yoke  of  oppreesion. 
Reduced  to  this  alternative,  the  Greeks  were 
inclined  by  disposition,  and  enabled  by  sitiia^ 
tion,  to  prefer  and  to  maintain  the  most  hon- 
ourable part.  The  prerogatives  of  royalty 
were  not  as  yet  supported  by  the  exclusive 
rifht  of  the  sword,  by  which  a  particular  daes 
of  men  might  intimidate  and  control  the  reso- 
lutions of  Sielr  fellow-subjects.  The  more  in- 
dependent and  illustrious  citizens,  who  had 
been  accustomed  from  the  earliest  times  to 
come  armed  to  the  council  or  assembly,  com- 
municated their  grievances,  and  took  proper 
means  to  remove  them.^  Miltss,  the  fourth 
Argive  prince  in  succession  to  Temenus,  was 
condemned  to  death  for  usurping  absolute 
power.  Monarchy  expired  more  honourably 
in  Attica ;  it  perished  still  more  disgraceftdly 
in  Arcadia,  but  was  gradually  abolished  in 
Bvery  province  of  Greece,  except  Sparta  alone, 
from  the  southern  extremity  of  Peloponnesoa 
to  tlie  northern  frontier  o£  Thessaly.* 

The  important,  though  remote  consequences 
of  this  revolution,  will  be  explained  in  the  se- 
quel. Its  immediate  tendency  served  only  to 
multiply  the  evils  which  it  was  designed  to 
remedy.  Greece,  oppressed  by  its  kings,  was 
still  more  oppressed  by  its  archons,  or  magis- 
trates ;^  and,  already  too  much  divided  under 
the  ancient  government,  was  still  more  subdi- 
vided under  the  new  form  of  polity.  Manpr 
inferior  cities  disdained  the  jurisdiction  of  their 
respective  capitals.  Several  of  them  afibcted 
separate  and  independent  sovereignty.  Each 
town,  each  district,  maintained  war  with  its 
neighbours ;  and  the  fanciful  state  of  nature, 
according  to  the  philosophy  of  Hobbes,  was 
actually  realized  in  that  distracted  country.^ 

From  these  accumulated  disorders,  which 
seemed  scarcely  capable  of  augmentation,  it 
is  time  to  turn  our  view  to  those  events  and 
causes  which  operated  in  a  contrary  direction, 
and  gradually  introduced  union  and  happiness. 
The  Dorian  conquest  of  Peloponnesus,  other- 
wise productive  of  much  confusion  and  blood- 
shed in  that  peninsula,  greatly  extended,  how- 
ever, the  salutary  influence  of  the  Amphio- 
Wonic  counciL  In  the  northern  parts  of 
6reece,  this  institution,  which  had  been  ori- 
ginally intended  to  prevent  foreign  invasion, 
had  been  found  equally  useful  in  promoting 
domestic  concord.  The  Dorians  being  con- 
stituent members  of  the  council,  continued  to 
attend  its  meetings  afler  they  had  settled  be- 
yond the  mountainous  isthmus  of  Corinth.  All 
the  provinces  which  they  conquered  gradually 
assumed  the  same  privilege.  The  Amphio- 
tyons  thus  became  a  representative  assembly  of 
the  whole  Grecian  name,  consisting  not  only 
of  the  three  original  tribes  of  lonians,  Dorians, 
and  £olians,but  of  the  several  subdivisions  of 
these  tribes,  and  of  the  various  communities 
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ibnaed  from  their  prondscvoas  combination.* 
Eaeh  independent  stmte  had  a  right  to  aend 
two  BMmbera,  the  Pylagoras*  and  Hieromne- 
voa,*^  respectiyely  entrasted  with  the  civil  and 
leligknia  concema  of  their  constituents.  The 
abetition  of  royalty  rendering  the  independent 
eommanities  more  numerous,  increased  the 
number  of  Amphictyons  to  about  a  hundred 
persoos.li  The  central  city  of  Delphi,  so  fa- 
mous from  causes  that  will  be  immediately 
«x|dained,  was  chosen  as  a  convenient  place 
for  holding  their  yemal  assembly;  the  au- 
tonmal  was  still  held  at  Thermopylas.  An 
eath,  guarded  by  the  most  solemn  impreca- 
catioBs,  was  administered  to  each  member, 
**that  he  would  never  subvert  any  Amphic- 
tyoak  city,  nor  stop  the  courses  of  its  running 
water,  but  punish  to  the  utmost  of  his  power 
these  who  committed  such  outrages."i2  Their 
constituents,  however,  discovered,  on  innu- 
BMrable  occasions,  that  they  thought  them- 
salves  but  imperfectly  bound  by  this  sapred 
promise.  Every  excess  of  animosity  prevailed 
among  the  Grecian  wpublics,  notwithstanding 
the  interposition  of  the  Amphictyons.  Yet  it 
cumot  be  doubted  that  their  authority  tend^ 
■ometimes  to  appease,  sometimes  to  moderate 
ooatsntion;  and  that  this  respected  tribunal, 
though  deficient  in  coercive  power,  had  a  con- 
siAenUe  e6^t  to  suppress  discord,  and  restrain 
the  bifbarities  of  war.**. 

The  Amphictyons  gained  much  considera- 
tion, by  declaring  themselves  protectors  of  the 
Dslphic  orade,  which  had  been  growing  to 
isiportance  since  the  Dorian  conquest,  and 
whnh  thenceforth  gradually  acquired  a  singu- 
hr  influence  on  the  affairs  of  Greece.  It  is 
■ddora  possible  to  explain  the  rise  of  institu- 
tions derived  from  the  natural  passions  of  men, 
er  Ibunded  on  prejudices  as  ancient  as  the  world. 
The  most  probable  information  concerning  the 
wigin  of  Grecian  oracles  was  convey^  to 
Hsrodotns,!'*  in  a  thin  allegorical  veil,  by  the 
pmsts  of  Dodona,  and  explained  to  that  in- 
^oisitive  and  mgm<>*>'  traveller  by  the  priests 
of  Jupiter  in  Egypt,  in  the  f^mful  style  of 
aatiquity,  a  black  pigeon  flew  from  the  temple 
fi  %jrptian  Thebes,  to  Tbesprotia  in  Epirus, 
psrehed  on  a  spreading  oak,  proclaimed  with  a 
kaman  voice,  that  an  oracle  of  Jupiter  should 
^  established;  and  the  inhabitants  of  the 


8  The prineiDle diriiiocM  were,—!,  looiaiw,  among  whom 
ueAthennuu  held  the  first  raok.— S,  The  Doriana,  amoDg 
vlea  dw  Loeedomoorani  bdd  the  llrit  rank.--3,  The 
lafaaii  aiaoof  whom  the  Bootiaiu  held  the  firat  rank.— 
4i  TV■^1i■ll^^~^5,  Ma^nietes.— &  Achaant.— 7,  Phthio- 
•»-«.  Phoeiane.— ^  MalianB.->-10,  JExumb  or  (E(ian<.— 
1<T  DalapiaiM.-~lS,  Loeriani.  Confer  Pauaan.  in  Phocic. 
•t  Mk^ul  de  Faba  LegaL 

9  DemotSh.  de  Coron.  wet  5L 
V8Bklet,ad  voe. 

11  Thktv-ooe  Aniphietyonio  eitiei  ondertook  the  defence 
|j>uneeB  in  the  Peiaian  war.  (Plstareh.  in  Thomutoel.) 
^  fly  half  of  Greece,  on  that  memorable  oecaaion,  re- 
■•■Md  aenlral,  or  aided  with  the  enemy.  (Herodot.  et 
^'^Marj  If  each  city  ioat  two  membeni  to  the  Amphio- 

S*i  the  whole  wonld  amoant  to  one  hundred  and  twenly- 
•   But  ai  aome  eitaea  enjoyed  the  rifht  of  being  repre- 
Mm  in  that  ooaneil  only  m.  eonjonotioo  with  otherif  thia 
m^  diaoiiah  the  Sttmber  of  memben  to  that  mentioned 
iathatoL 
IS.  Aehin.  de  Falaa  Lefa^.  aeot.  35 
13  Flat  in  Clmon. 
URaradot.I.ii.cM    . 


neighbouring  hamlet  of  Dodona  obeyed  the 
divine  admonition.  In  plainer  language,  a  female 
attendant  belonging  to  the  temple  of  Thebes  on 
the  Nile,  was  transported  to  Epirus  by  Phcsni- 
dan  pirates,  and  there  sold  as  a  slave.  Her 
Egyptian  compleximi  deserved  the  epithet  of 
black  among  the  mountaineers  of  Thesprotia, 
bordering  on  the  Ulyric  hordes,  who  were  re- 
marked by  the  Greek  historians  for  their 
blooming  complexions,  active  vigour,  and  lon- 
gevity, i*  She  was  said  to  speak  the  language 
of  birds,  before  she  understood  the  Grecian 
tongue,  often  distinguished  by  the  appellation 
of  human  speeches  The  enterprising  femi^e, 
though  reduced  to  captivity  among  those 
whom  she  must  have  regarded  as  barbarians, 
did  not  yield  to  despair,  but  dezteroudy  avail- 
ed herself  of  the  advantages  which  she  derived 
from  her  education  and  her  country.  In 
Egypt,  superstition  had  been  already  reduced 
into  system ;  and  a  pretension  to  prophecy 
was  one  of  the  most  successful  artifices  by 
which  the  priests  of  Thebes  long  governed  the 
opinions  and  resolutions  of  prince  and  people* 
Her  attendance  on  the  temple  had  taught  her 
some  of  the  arts  by  which  this  pretension  was 
maintained.  She  chose  the  dark  shade  of  a 
venerable  oak;  delivered  mysterious  answers 
to  the  admiring  multitude ;  her  reputation  in- 
creased ;  success  gained  her  associates ;  a  tem- 
ple rose  to  Japiter,  and  was  surrounded  by 
houses  for  his  ministers. 

This  singular  institution  was  imitated,  at  a 
very  early  period,  in  many  provinces  of  Greece. 
The  various  and  inconsistent  accounts  of  simi- 
lar establishments  abundantly  confirm  the  an- 
tiquity of  th«r  origin,  and  the  multiplicity  of 
temples,  groves,  grottos,  and  caverns,  in  which 
the  favourites  of  innumerable  divinities  de- 
clared their  will  to  men,  proves  them  no  less 
universal  than  ancient^'  During  the  heroic 
ages,  indeed,  as  illustrious  and  pious  men  be- 
lieved themselves,  on  important  occasions, 
honoured  with  the  immediate  presence  and 
advice  of  their  heavenly  protectors,  the  se- 
condary information  of  priests  and  oracles  was 
less  generally  regarded  and  esteemed.  But  in 
proportion  as  the  belief  ceased  that  the  gods 
appeared  in  a  human  form,  or  the  supposed 
visits  at  least  of  these  celestial  beings  seemed 
less  frequent  and  familiar,  the  oflice  of  priest 
became  more  important  and  respectable,  and  the 
confidence  in  oracles  gradually  gained  ground. 
At  length,  these  admired  institutions, being  con- 
sidered as  the  chief  and  almost  only  m<Mle  of 
communication  with  supernatural  powers,  ac- 
quired a  deg^e  of  influence  fapable  to  control 
every  other  principle  of  authority,  whether 
civil  or  sacred. i> 

But  these  various  oracles,  though  alike 
founded  on  ignorance,  and  raised  by  deceit, 
were  not  equally  supported  by  power  and 
policy.  The  crsily  Cretans  (apt  scholars  of 
Egypt,)  who  instituted  the  worship  of  the  Del- 
pman  Apollo,*^  gradually  procured  the  credit 


15  Lneian  in  Maerob.  16  Homer,  paaaim. 

17  Strabo,  1.  Tiii.  p.  359.  el  p.  418.  et  Strabo  et  Paoaaiu 
paaaim. 

18  Herodot  Thocydid.  et  Xenoph.  paaatpi, 

19  Homer,  Hymn,  ad  ApoUia> 
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of  superior  veracity  to  the  predictions  of  the 
god  whom  they  aerred.  Favourable  circum- 
•tancee  concurred ;  the  central  situation  of 
Delphi ;  the  vernal  session  of  the  Ampliictyons; 
the  lustre  derived  from  the  immediate  protec- 
tion of  that  assembly ;  above  all,  the  uncom- 
mon and  awful  aspect  of  the  place  itself,  fitted 
to  excite  wonder  in  ages  less  addicted  to  super- 
stition. 

That  branch  of  the  celebrated  mount  Par- 
nassus, which  divides  the  districts  of  Phocis 
and  Locris,  contained,  towards  its  southern  ex- 
tremity, a  profound   cavern,  the  crevices  of 
which  emitted   a  sulphureous    vapour,  that, 
powerfully  affecting  the  brain,  was  deemed 
capable  of  inspiring  those  who  breathed  it  with 
religious  frenzy,   and  prophetic  enthusiasm,  i 
Around  the  principal  mouth  of  the  chasm,  the 
city  of  Delphi  arose  in  the  form  of  a  theatre, 
upon  the  winding  declivity  of  Parnassus,  whose 
fantastic  tops  overshadowed  it,  like  a  canopy, 
on  the  north,  while  two  immense  rocks  render- 
ed it  inaccessible  on  the  east  and  west,  and  the 
rugged  and  shapeless  mount  Cirphis  defended 
it  on  the  south.^    The  foot  of  the  last-named 
mountain  is  washed  by  the  rapid  Plistus,  which 
discharges  itself  into  the  sea  at  the  distance  of 
only  a  few  leagues  from  the  sacred  city.    This 
inaccessible  and  romantic  situation,  from  which 
the  place  derived  the  name  of  Delphi,*  was 
rendered  still  more  striking,  by  the  innumera- 
ble echoes  which  multiplied  every  sound,  and 
increased  the  ignorant  veneration  of  visitants 
for  the  god  of  the  oracle.    The  artful  minis- 
ters of  Apollo  gradually  collected  such  objects 
in  the  groves  and  temple,  as  were  fitted  to 
astonish  the  senses  of  the  admiring  multitude. 
The  splendour  of  marble,  the  magic  of  paint- 
ing, the  invaluable  statues  of  gold  and  silver, 
represented  (to  use  the  language  of  antiquity) 
not  the  resemblance  of  any  earthly  habitation, 
but  rather  expressed  the  image  of  Oljrmpus, 
adorned  and  enlightened  by  the  actual  presence 
of  the  gods.     During  the  age  of  Homer,  the 
rich  magnificence  of  Delphi  was  already  pro- 
verbial ;*  and  when  Xerxes  undertook  his  me- 
morable expedition  against  Greece,  the  dedica- 
tions in  this  pious  treasury,  accumulated  from  the 
superstition  and  vanity  of  Greeks  and  Barba- 
rians, were  held  equivalent^  to  the  revenues  of 
the  monarch  of  Asia,  who  covered  the  broad 
Mgian  with  his  fleet,  and  transported  into  Eu- 
rope two  millions  of  armed  men. 

The  protection  and  superintendence  of  this 
precious  depository  of  riches  and  superstition 
belonged  to  the  Amphictyons.  But  the  in- 
habitants of  Delphi,  who,  if  we  may  use  the 

1  Diodor.  Sicul.  I.  xvi.  e.  36.  et  Sirab.  1.  ix.  p.  410. 
3  Ifomer  hai  rather  painted  than  dctioribod  tho  tituation 
of  Pytho,  ApoUo'a  templo,  at  Delphi : 

XlfT^i}  usrex^i/tttTKi,  xoiKm  S  vs-ofi^^ o/ti  Bi|<rr9i,  etc 

Hymn,  ad  Apolliii. 

3  Atx.^0;  U  explained  in  the  glonaries  by  synonymoas 
wordi.  Bifnifytng  aolitary^  altme. 

4  OvS*  oro-»  K»i¥og  owJo;  mpurogaf  ipxoe  ttfyit. 

5  8po  Dianert.  aur  TOrado  de  Delphi  par.  Mr.  Hardion, 
Mem.  do  rAcadom.  Tho  compariaon  was,  donbtleaa,  an 
•xBffioration  of  tho  wealth  of  Delphi,  which  waa  httio 
known  till  later  Umon,  when  the  PhociaiiB  plundered  tho 
temple  of  near  a  million  aterlinj;,  without  exliauating  ita 
treaaarea.    But  of  tiiia  more  hereader. 


expression,  were  the  ori^al  proprietors  of  tlie 
oracle,  always  continued  to  direct  the  reli^ons 
ceremonies,  and  to  conduct  the  important  busi- 
ness of  prophecy.^  It  was  iheir  province  alone 
to  determine  at  what  time,  and  on  what  occa- 
sion,  the  Pythia  should  mount  the  sacred 
tripod,  to  receive  the  prophetic  steams,  by 
which  she  conununicated  with  Apollo.  When 
overflowing  with  the  heavenly  inspiration,  she 
uttered  the  confused  words,  or  rather  frantic 
sounds,  irregularly  suggested  by  the  impulse 
of  the  god;  the  Delphians'  collected  these 
sounds,  reduced  them  into  order,  animated 
them  with  sense,  and  adorned  them  with  har- 
mony. The  Pythia,  appointed  and  dismissed 
at  pleasure,  was  a  mere  instrument  in  the  hands 
of  those  artful  ministers,  whose  character  be- 
came so  venerable  and  sacred,  that  they  were 
finally  regarded,  not  merely  as  attendants  and 
worshippers,  but  as  the  peculiar  family  of  the 
god.8  Their  number  was  considerable,  and 
never  exactly  ascertained,  since  all  the  princi- 
pal inhabitants  of  Delphi,  claiming  an  imme- 
diate relation  to  Apollo,  were  entitled  to  officiate 
in  the  rites  of  his  sanctuary ;  and  even  the  in- 
ferior ranks,  belonging  to  that  sacred  city,  were 
continually  employed  in  dances,  festivals,  pro- 
cessions, and  in  displaying  all  the  gay  pageantry 
of  an  airy  and  elegant  superstition. 

The  subsequent  history  of  Greece  attests  the 
important  and  salutary  influence  of  the  Del- 
phic oracle,  which  no  sooner  attained  splen- 
dour, than  it  confirmed,  by  its  awful  sanction, 
two  institutions,  the  first  religious,  the  second 
civil,  and  both  accompanied  with  very  extraor- 
dinary consequences.  The  Olympic  games, 
and  Spartan  laws,  were  respectively  establish- 
ed by  Iphitas  and  Lycurgus,  contemporaries,' 
friends,  both  animated  by  the  true  spirit  of  pa- 
triotism, and  unquestionably  the  most  illustri- 
ous characters  of  the  age  in  which  they  Uved  ;io 
yet  the  roads  which  they  pursued  for  reaching 
the  same  goal,  the  safety  of  tlieir  respective 
territories,  were  so  widely  different,  that  while 
the  Olympic  games  rendered  Ells  the  most 
pacific,  the  laws  of  Lycurgus  made  Sparta  the 
most  warlike,  of  all  the  Grecian  communities. 

It  was  held  an  ancient  and  sacred  custom, 
in  the  heroic  ages,  to  celebrate  the  funerals  of 
illustrious  men  by  such  shows  and  ceremonies 
as  seemed  most  pleasing  to  their  shades.  The 
tombs,  around  which  the  melancholy  manes 
were  supposed  to  hover,  naturally  became  the 
scene  of  such  solemnities.  There  the  fleeting 
ghosts  of  departed  heroes  were  entertained  and 
honoured  by  exhibitions  of  bodily  strength  and 
address;'*  while  the  gods,  though  inhabiting 


6  Strabo,  1.  ix.  7  Strabo,  I.  U.  p.  419. 

B  Lucian  Phaler. 

9  Phlogon  apud  Easch  Chronic,  et  Ariatot  apud  Plu- 
tarch, in  Lycur;. 

10  Lyeur^ia  and  Tphitoa  are  commonly  anppoaed  to  hat- e 
inatltuted  the  Olympic  ffnmea  108  yeara  berore  the  period  to 
which  the  Olvmpiada  could  be  regularly  traced.  Thia  was 
776  yeara  before  Christ,  when  Corwbua  won  in  the  foot-raco. 
See  Pauaan.  v.  Sir  laaae  Newton  conaidera  the  ehrooo- 
lo^  preeedin)^  the  victory  of  Corcpbua  a*  ao  extremely  «n- 
certam,  that  be  propoeea  attikinf  off  the  imaginary  interral 
between  bim  and  Tphitua;  which  appeara  the  more  rea- 
aonable,  becauae  hiatory  ia  totally  ailent  with  regard  to  any 
occorrenrea  that  muat  have  happened  in  tho  intermediata 
apace  of  108  yeara. 

11  Iliad,  I.  uiii. 
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|]i«  broad  ezpanaei^  of  heaven,  were  yet  pe- 
cuii&rljr  worshipped  by  prayers  and  sacrlficee, 
ulhe  several  places,  which  aometimea  the  wild- 
sea,  and  sometimes  the  elegance  of  fancy, 
had  aangued  for  their  favourite,  though  tem- 
ponry,  residence  on  earth.  The  lofty  chain 
oT  Olympus  separating  the  barbarous  kingdom 
•f  Macedon  from  the  fertile  plains  of  Theasaly, 
ii  distingiiished  by  several  circumstances, 
rhich  seemed  justly  to  entitle  it  to  that  honour. 
This  long  and  lofty  ridge  ascends  above  the 
regions  of  storms  and  tempests.  Its  winduig 
ndes  are  diyersified  by  woods,  and  intersected 
by  toneats.  Its  fantastic  tops,  towering  above 
the  donds,  refloct,  during  day,  the  rays  of  the 
sun,  and  sometimes  brighten  the  gloom  of 
oight,  with  the  lambent  splendours  of  the 
iitrora  borealis.*^  Olympus  came,  therefore, 
to  be  naturally  regarded  as  the  principal  ter- 
mtrial  habitation  of  the  gods ;  along  the  re- 
cons  of  this  mountain*'  each  divinity  had  his 
appropriate  palace ;  on  its  highest  summit  Ju- 
piter often  assembled  the  heavenly  council ; 
and  from  thence,  veiled  in  a  white  gleam,  tlie 
pcotectors  of  mankind  descended,  and  were 
Tiably  manifested  to  mortal  Byes^* 

While  Olympus  was  considered  as  the  ge- 
neral readeiYouB  of  these  fanciful  beings,  it 
was  aatoral  to  imagine  that  the  partiality  of 
partknlar  divinities  might  select  other  favourite 
•pots  of  the  earth  for  their  separate  abode. 
The  aingolar  aspect  of  Delphi,  or  Py  tho,  which 
raeomniended  it  as  the  seat  of  the  oracle  of 
ApoUo,  and  afterwards  of  the  Pythian  gamei| 
haa  already  been  described.  The  Corinthijn 
temtory  was  particularly  consecrated  to  Ntp- 
tone  ;t^  for  where  could  the  god  of  the  sea  ue 
more  properly  worshipped,  than  on  the  narrow 
iithinos,  whose  shores  were  adorned  by  grate- 
M  monuments  of  delivered  mariners,  and 
vbich  had  continued,  from  early  times,  the 
principal  centre  of  Grecian  navigation  ? 

A  tradition  prevailed,  that  even  before  the 
Dorian  conquest,  the  fruitful  and  picturesque 
banks  of  the  Alpheus,  in  the  province  of  Elis, 
or  Eleia,  had  been  consecrated  to  Jupiter.  *s  It 
it  ttrtain  that  athletic  sports,  similar  to  those 
deicribed  by  Homer  at  the  funeral  of  Patro- 
das,  had  been  on  many  occasions  exhibited  in 
Eiia,  by  assembled  chiefs,  with  more  than  or- 
dinary solemnity.'^  The  Dorian  conquerors 
are  aaid  to  have  renewed  the  consecration  of 
Ihat  delightful  province.  But  the  wars  which 
cariy  prevailed  between  them  and  the  Athe- 
mana,  and  the  jealousies  and  hostilities  which 
•f^nwards  broke  out  among  themselves,*^ 
totaOy  interrnpted  the  religious  ceremonies  and 
exhibitions  with  which  £ey  had  been  accus- 
t<Mned  to  honour  their  common  gods  and  heroes. 
Amidst  the  calamities  which  afflicted  or  threat- 
^QMi  the  Peloponnesus,  Iphitus,  a  descendant 


11  Oafuw9f  ivfvc.    Horaor,  poMiin. 

IS  Sm  Uie  mimit^le  deieriptioQ  in  the  6(h  book  of  the 
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17  pad,  it  ret.  «7,  et  IHad,  ix.  ver.  (B3. 
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of  Oxylus,  to  whom  the  province  of  Eleia  had 
fallen  in  the  general  partition  of  the  peninsula, 
applied  to  the  Delphic  oracle.  The  priests  of 
Apollo,  ever  disposed  to  favour  the  views  of 
kings  and  legislators,  answered  agreeably  to 
his  wisii,  Uiat  Uie  festivals  ancienUy  celebrated 
at  Olympia,  on  the  Alpheus,  must  be  renewed, 
and  an  armistice  proclaimed  for  all  Uie  states 
willing  to  partake  of  them,  and  desirous  to 
avert  the  vengeance  of  heaven.''  Fortified 
by  this  authority,  and  assisted  by  the  advice  of 
Lycurgus,  Iphitus  took  measures,  not  only  for 
restoring  the  Olympic  solemnity,  but  for  ren- 
dering it  perpetual.  The  injunction  of  tho 
oracle  was  speedily  diffused  through  the  re- 
motest parts  of  Greece,  by  tho  numerous  vota- 
ries who  frequented  the  sacred  shrine.  The 
armistice  was  proclaimed  in  Peloponnesus,  and 
preparations  were  made  in  Eleia,  for  exhibiting 
shows  and  performing  sacrifices.  In  the  heroic 
ages,  feats  of  bodily  strength  and  address  were 
destined  to  the  honour  of  deceased  warriora ; 
hymns  and  sacrifices  were  reserved  for  the 
gods.  But  the  flexible  texture  of  Grecian  su- 
perstition, easily  confotmding  the  expressions 
of  respectful  gratitude  and  pious  veneration, 
enabled  Iphitus  to  unite  both  in  his  new  insti* 
tution. 

The  festival,  which  lasted  five  days,  began 
and  ended  with  a  sacrifice  to  Olympian  Jove. 
The  intermediate  time  was  chiefly  filled  up  by 
the  gymnastic  exercises,  in  which  all  freemen 
of  Grecian  extraction  were  invited  to  contend, 
provided  they  had  been  bom  in  lawful  wedlock, 
and  had  lived  untainted  by  any  infamous  im- 
moral stain.  The  preparation  for  this  part  of 
the  entertainment  was  made  in  the  gymnasium 
of  Elis,  a  spacious  edifice,  surrounded  by  a 
double  range  of  pillara,  with  an  open  area  in 
the  middle.  Adjoining  fwrere  various  apart- 
ments, containing  baths,  and  other  conve- 
niences for  the  combatants.  The  neighbour- 
ing country  was  gradually  adorned  with  porti- 
coes, shady  walks  and  groves,  intenpersed  with 
seats  and  benches,  Uie  whole  originally  destined 
to  relieve  the  fatigues  and  anxiety  of  the  can- 
didates for  Olympic  fame ;  and  firequented,  in 
later  times,  by  sophists  and  philosophers,  who 
were  fond  to  contemplate  wisdom,  and  com- 
municate knowledge,  in  those  delightful  re- 
treats. The  order  of  the  athletic  exercises,  or 
combats,  was  established  by  Lycurgus,  and  cor- 
responded almost  exacUy  to  that  described  by 
Homer,  in  the  twenty-third  book  of  the  Iliad, 
and  eighth  of  the  Odyssey.  Iphitus,  we  are 
told,  appointed  the  other  ceremonies  and  enter- 
tainments; setUed  the  regular  return  of  tho 
festival  at  the  end  of  every  fourth  year,  in  the 
month  of  July;  and  gave  to  the  whole  so- 
lemnity that  form  and  arrangement,  which  it 
preserved  with  littie  variation  a.bove  a  thousand 
years ;  a  period  exceeding  the  duration  of  the 
most  famous  kingdoms  and  republics  of  anti- 
quity.20 

Such  is  the  account  of  Grecian  writers,  who 
have,  doabtiess,  often  ascribed  to  positiye  in- 
stitution many  inventions  and  usages  naturally 

19  Phleson.  opiid  Eiiveb. 

90  See  tho  nuihora  cited  by  Wedt,  in  hia  DiMertation  on 
the  Olympic  Game*. 
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Nsulting  from  the  progreasiTO  mannen  of  ao- 
ciety.  When  we  come  to  examme  the  Elian 
gamef  in  their  more  improved  state,  together 
with  the  innumerable  imitationa  of  them  in 
other  provinces  of  Greece,  there  will  occur 
reasons  for  believing,  that  many  regulations 
referred,  bj  an  easy  solution,  to  the  legislative 
wisdom  of  Iphitus  or  Lycurgus,  were  intro- 
duced by  time  or  accident,  continued  through 
custom,  improved  by  repeated  trials,  and  con- 
firmed by  a  sense  of  their  utility.  Yet  such 
an  institution  as  the  Olympiad,  even  in  its  least 
perfect  form,  must  have  been  attended  with 
manifest  advantages  to  society.  It  is  sufficient 
barely  to  mention  the  suspension  of  hostilities 
which  took  place,  not  only  during  the  celebra^ 
tion  of  the  festival,  but  a  considerable  time 
both  before  and  after  it.  Considered  as  a  re- 
ligious ceremony,  at  which  the  whole  Grecian 
name  were  invited,  and  even  enjoined,  to 
assist,  it  was  well  adapted  to  fijcilitate  inter- 
course, to  promote  knowledge,  to  soften  preju- 
dice, and  to  hasten  the  progress  of  civilization 
and  humanity.  Greece,  and  particularly  Pe- 
loponnesus, was  the  centre  from  which  the  ad- 
venturous spirit  of  its  inhabitants  had  diffused 
innumerable  colonies  through  the  surrounding 
nations.  To  these  widely  separated  commu- 
nities, which,  notwithstanding  their  common 
origin,  seem  to  have  lost  all  connection  and 
correspondence,  the  Olympiad  served  as  a 
common  bond  of  alliance,  and  point  of  reunion. 
The  celebrity  of  this  festival  continually  at- 
tracted to  it  the  characters  most  distinguished^ 
for  genius  and  enterprise,  whose  fame  would 
have  otherwise  been  unknown  and  lost  in  the 
boundless  extent  of  Grecian  territory.  The 
remote  inhabitants,  not  only  of  European 
Greece,  but  of  Asia  and  Africa,  being  assem- 
bled to  the  worship  of  common  gods,  were 
formed  to  the  sense  of  a  general  interest,  and 
excited  to  the  pursuit  of  national  honour  and 
prosperity.  Strangers  of  similar  dispositions 
might  confirm  in  Elis  the  sacred  and  indissolu- 
ble ties  of  hospitality.  If  their  communities 
were  endangered  by  any  barbarous  power, 
they  might  here  solicit  assistance  from  their 
Grecian  brethren.  On  other  occasions  they 
might  explain  the  benefits  which,  in  peace  or 
war,  their  respective  countries  were  best  quali- 
fied to  communicate.  And  the  Olympic  festi- 
val might  thus  serve  the  purpose  of  resident 
ambassadors,  and  other  institutions  alike  un- 
known to  antiquity. 

Iphitus  did  not,  probably,  foresee  the  mani- 
fold advantages  destined  to  result  from  his 
plan.  His  main  aim  was  to  protect  the  small 
principality  of  Elis  against  the  dreaded  inva- 
sion of  more  powerful  neighbours.  This  he 
effectually  accomplished  by  fencing  it  round 
with  a  wall  of  sanctity,  while  his  more  daring 
associate  fortified  Sparta  with  disciplined 
valour.  Yet  Lycurgus  had  further  ends  in 
view,  when  he  proposed  those  celebrated  laws, 
which  were  universally  admired,  but  never 
imitated.  Greece  in  that  unfortunate  age  pre- 
sented a  gloomy  picture  of  domestic  &eord. 
The  elevated,  though  romantic,  sentiments  of 

1  Piudar,  paarim. 


antiquity  had  ceased  to  prevail;  the  heroic 
character  was  effaced ;  and  the  generooa,  but 
often  destructive  expeditions  into  foreign  lands, 
were  interrupted  by  less  daring,  but  still  more 
fatal  undertakings.  The  introduction  of  se- 
parate wealth  had  introduced  inequality  and 
ambition.  Each  petty  prince  was  desirooe  to 
exalt  his  prerogative,  and  to  extend  his  domi- 
nions. The  passions  of  neighbouring  princes 
balanced  his  desire  of  conqueet.  The  reaist- 
ance  of  his  subjects  counteracted  his  usuipiu 
tions.  Every  kingdom,  almost  every  city,  was 
torn  by  a  double  conflict ;  dangers  threatened 
on  all  sides ;  subjects  expelled  their  kings,  and 
kings  became  tyrants.^ 

During  these  tumultuary  scenes,  Lycurgus, 
of  the  line  of  Procles,  and  commonly  reckoned 
the  tenth  in  descent  from  Hercules,  recei^red 
the  Spartan  sceptre  upon  the  death  of  his 
elder  brother  Polydectes ;  but  the  widow  of  Po- 
lydectes  declaring  herself  pregnant,  he  resid- 
ed the  crown,  and  assumed  the  title  of  pro- 
tector. This  delicate  attention  to  justice,  imre 
in  that  turbulent  age,  excited  just  admiration 
for  Lycurgus,  which  was  enhanced  by  contrast. 
The  ambitious  princess,  more  solicitous  to  pre- 
serve the  honours  of  a  queen  than  desirous  to 
know  the  tender  cares  of  a  mother,  secretly  in- 
timated to  the  protector,  that,  if  he  consented 
to  marry  her,  she  would  engage  that  no 
posthumous  son  of  his  brother  dould  disap- 
point his  hopes  of  the  succession,  hjeargua 
feigned  to  enter  into  this  unnatural  project,  but 
exhorted  her  not  to  endanger  her  health  by 
procuring  an  abortion.  When  her  delivery 
drew  near,  he  sent  trusty  persons  to  attend 
her,  with  orders  that  if  she  brought  forth  a 
son,  the  infant  should  bo  immediately  carried 
to  him.  This  command  was  obeyed,  while  he 
supped  with  the  principal  magistrates  of  the 
republic  He  received  the  child  in  his  arms, 
saying,  ^  Spartans, a  king  la  bom  to  you !"  Joy- 
ous congratulations  followed,  to  commemorate 
which,  &e  infant  was  named  Chaerelana,  **the 
peop1e*s  joy."  Notwithstanding  the  fame  re- 
dounding to  Lycurgus  from  this  transaction, 
the  intrigues  of  the  slighted  queen  raised  a 
powerful  faction  against  him.  He-withdrew 
himself  from  the  gathering  storm ;  and,  being' 
yet  in  early  manhood,  indulged  his  inclination 
for  visiting  foreign  countries;  an  inclination 
strongest  ih  liberal  minda,  and  most  com- 
mendable in  ages  of  rudeness  and  ignorance, 
when  the  faint  rays  of  knowledge  must  be 
collected  from  an  extensive  surface. 

The  renowned  Island  of  Crete,  which  had 
given  birth  to  the  gods  and  governments  of 
Greece,  first  attracted  his  regard.  The  Cre- 
tans still  partially  adhered  to  the  laws  of 
Minos;  but  their  island  never  resumed  its 
pristine  lustre  after  the  fatal  war  of  Trov. 
From  Crete  he  sailed  to  Egypti  and  carefully 
examined  the  civil  and  religious  polity  of  that 
ancient  kingdom.  Despising  the  terrors  of  the 
sea,  as  well  as  the  fatigues  and  dangers  of  un- 
explored journeys  through  barbarous  or  desert 
countries,  he  is  said  to  have  reached  the  popu- 
lous and  flourishing  kingdoms  of  the  east: 

S  Thucjd.  1.  L    Plut  in  Lyenif . 
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nor,  eould  we  tnut  the  partial  evidence  of  his 
coontiTmaii  Aristocratea,'  did  the  remote  pro- 
▼incea  of  India  escape  his  obaenration.    He 
leCumed  by  the  coast  of  Asia  Minor,  and  ob- 
Krred,  with  equal  aatoniahment  and  satisfac- 
tion, the  numerous  Greek  colonies  that  had 
riien  with  such  sudden  splendour  on  the  wes- 
tern coast  of  that  valuable  peninsula.    The 
mimeioas  advantages  derived  firom  this  ezten- 
Bve  view  of  men  and  manners,  moulded  by 
■och  a  wide  variety  of  religious,  political,  and 
BiUtaiy  institutions,  were  all  eclipsed  by  one 
discovery — the  immortal  poems  of  Homer,  un- 
known to  the  Dorian  conquerors  of  Pelopon- 
nesus,   but   carefully   preserved    among   the 
Eolians   and  lonians,  whose   ancestors  they 
celebrated.    Lycurgus  collected  these  invalu- 
able compositions ;  arranged  the  several  parts; 
transcribed  and  transported  them  to  Sparta,^ 
where,  after  two  centuries  of  wars  and  revolu- 
tions, the  customs  as  well  as  the  sentiments 
described  by  the  divine  poet  had  been  oblite- 
nted  and  forgotten. 

Neither  the  astonishing  invention  of  Homer, 
Dor  his  inimitable  fancy,  nor  the  unrivalled 
eopionsnesB,  energy,  and  harmony  of  his  style, 
so  powerfully  excited  the  discerning  admiration 
of  Lycorgus,  as  the  treasures  of  his  political 
and  moral  knowledge,  which,  being  copied 
from  the  bright  originals  of  a  heroic  age,  might 
be  employed  to  reform  the  abuses  of  a  degene- 
rate indeed,  but  not  totally  corrupted,  nation. 
By  restoring,  in  particular,  the  moderate  spirit 
of  polity  which  prevailed  in  happier  times,  the 
Spartan  legislator  might  avert  the  most  immi- 
nent dangers  that  threatened  his  family  and  his 
eoontry.  The  royal  families  of  Argos,  Athens, 
and  Thebes,  had  been  reluctantly  expelled  by 
the  resentment  or  caution  of  their  injured  or 
jialous  subjects,  who  regretted  that  the  regal 
power  was  so  apt  to  degenerate  into  a  system 
^  oppression.  The  misfortunes  which  had 
iboliabed  the  honours,  and  almost  extinguished 
the  race  of  Atreus,  (Edipus,  Theseus,  and  tio 
many  other  kings  and  heroes  of  antiquity,  must 
pursue,  and  might  soon  overtake,  the  descend- 
ants of  Hercules,  whom  the  seasonable  laws 
of  Lyemgus  maintained,  during  seven  centu- 
ries, on  the  Spartan  throne.  The  accumulation 
of  private  wealth,  together  with  tho  natural 
ptogiees  of  arts  and  luxury,  would  gradually 
reader  the  possessions  of  the  Greeks  more 
tempting  prizes  to  rapacity  and  ambition,  in 
proportion  to  the  decay  of  that  courage  and 
Aopline,  which  were  requisite  to  their  de- 
faioe.    The  fertile  plains  of  Laconia-  might 


3  Apod  Plntaiefa.  in  Lyeoif . 

4  Thm  fiMt  is  ^nerally  aekaonrledged ;  yet  Piataroh  lelb 
■i^lfcat  gome  wnten  trere  abmird  enoufh  to  relate  that  Ly- 

3ni  lived  eoon  after  Homer,  aod  otten.  that  he  had  ao- 
j  nen  the  diTioe  poet.  Homer  deMrioea  the  Pelopoo- 
aem  with  soeb  aocxmiey,  that  the  geofrapher  Btrabo 
MtovB  him,  aa  it  were.8tep  by  8lep,lhnwigfa  that  peninnila. 
It  ii  iseiadnlei  therefore,  that  he,  who  waa  ao  perfectly 
ae^niaied  with  that  part  of  Greece,  ehould  have  been 
totally  feffBttan  there  noon  afher  hia  own  timet.  Homer, 
it  ho  been  oAen  oheerred,  preeecvea  a  remarkable  ailenoe 
ebeel  himnlf:  jret  lua  antiqiuty,  were  it  not  fofiBciently 
evUeat  f^om  toe  intniia]  proofa  above  nMDtiooed,  mif ht  m 
PiMed  fhmi  Odyae.  1.  L  ver.  351.  and  particidaTly  from 
Iliad  L  XX.  ver.  aOB.  HeflouridiedbelbrBthetetamorthe 
ty  yean  sfler  ths^takist(  of  Troy ;  a  revo- 
*  it  happeaed  bsfiiM  hia  timst  ooidd  aot 


again  be  ravaged  by  the  arms  of  some  imculti- 
vated,  but  warlike  tribe;  Sparta  might  suffer 
similar  calamities  to  those  which  slie  ailerwards 
inflicted  on  Messene,  and  the  alternative  of  do- 
minion or  servitude  depended  on  the  early  in- 
stitutions that  should  be  respectively  embraced 
by  so  many  neighbouring  and  independent^ 
and  therefore  rivid,  communities. 

The  sagacity  of  Lycurgus  thus  contemplating 
the  relations  and  interests  of  his  country  and 
his  family,  regarded  martial  spirit  and  politi- 
cal liberty  as  the  great  ends  of  his  legislation. 
These  important  objects  had  been  attained  by 
the  primitive  institutions  so  faithfully  described 
by  Homer.  Lycui^us  determined  to  imitate  the 
simple  beauty  of  that  illustrious  model;  and, 
to  the  end  that  the  Spartan  constitution  might 
enjoy  a  degree  of  permanence  and  stability 
which  the  heroic  polieiet  had  not  possessed,  he 
resolved  to  avoid  the  rocks  on  which  they  had 
shipwrecked,  to  extinguish  the  ambition  of  dis- 
tant or  extensive  conquest,  to  level  the  ine- 
quality of  fortune,  to  crush  the  baneful  effects 
of  wealth  and  luxury;  in  one  word,  to  arrest 
the  progress  of  what  is  called  the  refinement, 
but  what  seemed  to  the  manly  discernment 
of  this  legislator,  the  corruption,  of  human 
society. 

To  form  such  a  design  was  the  work  of  no 
vulgar  mind;  to  carry  it  into  execution  re* 
quired  the  most  strenuous  exertions  of  perse- 
verance and  courage.  Yet,  even  at  this  distance 
of  time,  we  may  discover  several  favourable 
circumstances,  which  seasonably  conspired  with 
the  views  of  Lycujmis;  we  may  discover  in  the 
gradual  display  of  his  system,  how  the  first 
institutions  naturally  paved  the  way  for  those 
which  succeeded  them ;  and  while  we  admire 
the  genius  and  the  virtue,  we  must  also  ac- 
knowledge the  dexterity  and  the  fortune,  of 
the  Spartan  legislator. 

The  experience  of  history  (and  particularly 
the  history  which  we  have  undertaken  to  record} 
attests  the  extraordinary  revolution  which  one 
bold,  wise,  and  disinterested  man  may  produce 
in  the  affairs  of  the  community  of  which  he  is 
a  member.  The  domestic  disorders  which  mul» 
tiplied  in  Sparta  after  the  departure  of  Lycur- 
gus, obliged  all  ranks  of  men  to  look  up  to  his 
abilities  for  protection.  The  animated  deda* 
mations  of  Thales,  a  poet  whom  he  had  carried 
with  him  from  Crete,  and  who  rehearsed,  with 
rapturous  ecstasy,  the  verses  of  Homer  and  his 
own,  singularly  disposed  the  minds  of  men  for 
adopting  his  proposed  regulations. 

But  neither  these  propitious  circumstances^ 
nor  the  merit  of  ton  years  travel  in  pursuit  of 
moral  knowledge  and  improvement,  nor  the  ties 
of  blood,  of  friendship,  and  of  gratitude,  which 
confirmed  the  influence  of  Lycurgus  among 
the  principal  inhabitants  of  Sparta,  could  have 
enabled  this  great  man  io  establish  his  plan  of 
government,  without  the  friendly  co-operation 
of  the  Delphic  oracle;  which,  since  the  decay 
of  the  heroic  opinions  and  belief,  had  become 
the  sovereign  umpire  of  Greece.  The  Fythia 
addressed  him  in  terms  of  the  highest  respect; 
hesitated  whether  to  call  him  a  god  or  a  man, 
but  rather  deemed  him  a  divinity ;  approved  the 
general  spiril  of  the  ihstittttions  which  he  pro- 
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posed  to  establish;  and  promised  to  furnish 
him,  as  occasion  might  require,  with  such  ad- 
ditional regulations,  as  (when  adopted  bj  the 
Spartans)  would  render  their  republic  happy 
and  immortal  Fortified  by  this  authority,  Ly- 
curgus  proceeded  with  a  daring  yet  skilful  hand, 
first,  to  new-model  the  government;  secondly, 
to  regulate  wealth  and  possessions ;  thirdly,  to 
reform  education  and  manners :  judiciously 
pursuing  this  natural  order  of  legislation,  be- 
cause men  are  less  jealous  of  power  than  tena- 
cious of  property,  and  less  tenacious  of  pro- 
perty itself^  than  of  their  ancient  usages  and 
customs.* 

The  first  rhetra,^  or  laws  which  he  establish- 
ed, tended  to  restore  the  mild  moderation  of 
mixed  government,  which  distinguished  the 
heroic  ages.  They  confirmed  the  hereditary 
honours,  but  abolished  the  despotism,'  of  kings : 
they  enforced  the  dutiful  obedience,  but  vindi- 
cated the  liberty,  of  subjects.  Of  the  reigning 
prinoes,  Chcerelaus  owed  to  Lycurgus  his  throne 
and  his  life,  and  Archelaus  deemed  it  dangerous 
to  oppose  his  projects.  Instructed  by  the  fatal 
experience  of  neighbouring  tyrants,  they  were 
both  easily  prevailed  on  to  prefer  a  secure, 
though  limited,  to  an  absolute,  but  precarious 
reign.  The  superstition  of  the  people  could 
not  decline  the  authority  of  the  legislator,  when 
confirmed  by  the  respected  command  of  Apollo ; 
and  the  interest  of  the  nobles  engaged  them 
unanimously  to  promote  his  measures.  With 
this  illustrious  body,  consisting  of  twenty-eight 
chiefs,  the  most  distinguished  in  the  tribes  and 
cities  of  Lyconia,  Lycurgus  consulted  by  what 
means  to  prevent  the  poUtical  dissensions  fh>m 
settling  in  the  despotism  of  kings,  or  in  the  in- 
solence of  democracy.  By  his  new  regulations 
the  ancient  honours  of  the  nobility  were  con- 
firmed and  extended.  They  werB  formed  into  a 
permanent  council,  or  senate,  which  examined 
all  matters  of  government  before  they  were  pro- 
posed to  the  deliberation  of  the  people.  The 
kines  were  entitled,  as  in  the  heroic  ages,  to  be 
the  hereditary  presidents  of  this  national  tribu- 
nal; which,  as  in  all  important  questions,  it 
possessed  a  negative  before  debate;  as  the 
members  were  chosen  for  life ;  and  as,  on  the 
decease  of  any  senator,  his  son  or  nearest  kins- 
man was  naturally  substituted  in  his  stead, 
might  have  soon  arrogated  to  itself  the  whole 
legislative  as  well  as  executive  authority. 

In  order  to  counteract  this  dangerous  tenden- 
cy, Lycurgus  instituted  the  ephori,^  five  annual 
magistrates,  invested  with  a  temporary  power 
to  inspect  and  control  the  administration  of  go- 
vernment, and  to  maintain  the  spirit  and  vigour 

of  the  e8tcd>lished  constitution.    To  the  ephori 

"  ■  ■  ■   .  .       - 

1  The  only  dtuiTCrooi  opposition  that  he  met  with,  wai 
«eosaoiMd  by  hit  Uwf  rMpeoting  tfasM  objocts.  A  tumiilt 
being  excited,  tiie  izaolent  Aleander  wounded  him  in  the 
face,  by  which  Lycurgu*  loit  the  sight  of  an  eve.  But  the 
pemiasive  eloquence  of  the  legislator  qoelled'the  eedition, 
and  hii  moderatio&  eoBreited  Meander  from  a  ftolent  op- 
poser  to  a  ttrenuoua  partisan.    PIul  in  Lycucg. 

9  The  word  is  synonymous  with  oracula,  fata ;  by  which 
names  his  larws  were  distin^iifaed  as  the  immediate  dic- 
tates and  iiMpirationa  of  heaTen. 

3  The  difference  between  the  /Sso-txntii,  or  royalties  of 
the  heroic  ages,  and  the  tw<»»viJi{  of  succeeding  times,  is 
explained  by  AriaioL  Politic,  et  Xenoph.  Repnb.  Spart. 

4  Their  Mouef  daaoUSg  Dvaneen,  or  imvMlois,  pmsriy 
dotcribei  their  office. 


it  belonged  to  convoke,  prorogue,  and  dissolve 
the  greater  and  lesser  assembUes  of  the  people, 
the  former  composed  of  nine  thousand  Spartans, 
inhabitants  of  the  capital,  the  latter  of  thirty 
thousand  Lacedemonians,  inhabitants  of  the 
inferior  towns  and  villages.  By  frequently 
convening  such  numerous  bodies  of  men,  who 
had  arms  in  their  hands,  they  rendered  them 
sensible  of  their  own  strength.  The  Lacede- 
monians felt  themselves  entiUed  not  only  to 
execute  the  just,  but  to  thwart  the  unjust,  orders 
of  the  senate.  Nor  was  their  liberty  endangered 
by  the  limited  prerogative  of  the  kings,  who 
monthly  exchanged  with  the  ephori  solemn 
oaths ;  the  former  swearing  for  themselves  to 
observe  the  laws  of  Sparta,  the  latter*  for  the 
people  whom  they  represented,  to  maintain  the 
hereditary  honours  of  the  Herculean  race,  to 
respect  them  as  ministers  of  religion,  to  obey 
them  as  judges  in  peace,  and  to  foUow  them  as 
leaders  in  war.^ 

This  equitable  distribution  of  power  was  ac- 
companied, we  are  told,  with  an  exact  division 
of  property.  At  the  distance  of  five  centuries 
it  was  the  current  tradition  in  Greece,  that 
Lycurgus  had  totally  altered  the  situation  and 
circumstances  of  his  countrymen,  by  the  intro- 
duction of  an  agrarian  law,  similar  to  that  which 
has  been  so  ouen,  but  always  so  inefiectually, 
proposed  in  other  republics,  as  the  surest  foun- 
dation of  liberty  and  happiness.  Tet  the  equal 
division  of  lands,  or,  in  other  words,  the  com- 
munity of  landed  property,  and  the  annual  par- 
tition of  the  harvest,  took  place  among  the  ori- 
ginal inhabitants  of  Greece,  as  well  as  among 
the  freebom  warriors  of  ancient  Germany.  It 
may  be  supposed  therefore,  with  a  high  degree 
of  probability,  that  the  Spartans,  in  the  time 
of  Lycurgus,  still  preserved  some  traces  of  their 
primitive  institutions,  and  that  their  minds  were 
comparatively  untainted  with  the  vices  of  ava- 
rice and  luxury.  To  bring  them  back,  however, 
to  the  perfect  simplicity  of  the  heroic  ages,  and 
to  prevent  their  future  degeneracy,  the  territory 
of  Laconia  was  divided  into  thirtv-nine  thou- 
sand portions,  each  producing  eighty-two  me- 
dimni,  or  bushels,  of  barley,  with  a  proportional 
measure  of  firuits,  wine,  and  oil.  The  rich  pas- 
ture ground  was  probably  lefl  in  common.  The 
kings,  as  in  the  age  of  Homer,  enjoyed  their 
separate^  domain,  conferred  by  the  voluntary 
gratitude  of  their  subjects.  The  senators,  con- 
tented with  an  increase  of  power  and  honour, 
neither  obtained  nor  draired  any  pre-eminence 
of  fortune.  Their  moderation  in  this  respect 
afforded  a  salutary  example  to  the  people,  the 
greater  part  of  whom  would  naturally  be  grain- 
ers  by  the  agrarian  law,  while  the  few  who  were 
rich,  for  that  relative  term  always  implies  the 


5  The  authoritr  of  Herodotus^  1.  i.  and  of  Xenopbon  d« 
Repub.  Spart  refutes  ArisCot  PoKt.  1.  ii.e.  5.  andPloterch, 
in  Lycnrg.  The  last  mentioned  miters  nfer  the  iBntitntion 
of  the  ephori  to  Tbeopompus,  who  lived  130  years  after 
Lycori^us.  But  this  aasertioa  only  proves  thai  neither 
Aristotle  nor  Plataich  had  euffieienUy  entered  into  the 
views  of  the  Spartan  leg;isltttor.  The  ephori,  as  it  appeals 
fVom  X^nophon  and  Herodotoa,  and  fton  the  whole  traaaaie* 
tions  of  Sparta,  formed  an  essential  part  of  hia  plan. 

6  Xenoph.  Ibid.' 

7  The  T$ftt¥Of.  Xeiiophon  telh  ns,  that  it  was  alwavs 
^v«U'waiai«l>i'4t  probaibly  eoanstad,  as  ia  Honer'a  tinie^ 
f  vT«x«i|(  icai  Mfowf  »s,  of  plantations  and  eora  Uod. 
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■mailer  number,  ■ubmitted  without  resistance 
to  the  wisdom  of  Ljrcuigus,  and  the  authority 
of  Apollo. 

The  equal  diviaion  of  land  seemed  not  alone 
sufficient  to  introduce  an  equality  in  the  man- 
ner of  life,  and  to  banish  the  seeds  of  luxury. 
The  accumulation  of  moveable,  or  what  the 
Greeks  called  invisible  property  ,s  might  enable 
the  rich  to  command  the  labour  of  the  poor,  and, 
seeording  to  the  natural  progress  of  wants  and 
inventions,  must  encourage  &o  dangerous  pur- 
auit  of  elegance  and  pleasure.  The>  precious 
joetals  had  long  been  the  ordinary  measures 
of  exchange  in  Sparta,  and,  could  we  credit  a 
very  doubtful  traidition,  had  greatly  accumu- 
lateid  in  private  hands.  Lycurgus  withdrew 
from  farther  circulation  all  this  gold  and  silver, 
a  considerable  part  of  which  probably  repaid 
hif  gratitude  to  the  Delphic  oracle,  while  the 
remainder  increased  the  splendour  of  the  Lace- 
demonian temples.  Instead  of  those  precious 
metals,  the  Spartans  received  pieces  of  iron, 
▼hich  had  been  heated  red  in  the  fire,  and 
tfterwards  quenched  in  vinegar,  in  order  to 
render  them  brittle,  and  useless  for  every  other 
purpose  but  that  of  serving  as  the  current 
fpecie. 

Astonishing,  say  Xenophon  and  Plutarch, 
were  the  effects  of  this  operation.  With  the 
benishment  of  gold  and  silver  were  banished  all 
dis  pernicious  appetites  which  they  excite,  and 
all  the  fiivolous  arts  which  they  introduce  and 
noorieh.  Neither  fortune-teller,  nor  physician, 
ner  sophist,  were  longer  to  be  seen  in  Sparta; 
gaudy  trinkets  and  toys,  and  all  useless  finery 
m  dress  and  furniture,  at  once  disappeared ;  and 
the  innocence  and  dignity  of  Spartan  manners 
eoiieeponded  with  the  primitive  simplicity  of 
the  iron  money.  But  to  reduce  to  the  standard 
of  truth  or  probability  this  very  fanciful  de- 
KriptioB,  it  may  be  ohBorved,  that  the  useful- 
aees  and  scarcity  of  iron  rendered  it,  in  early 
times,  a  veiy  ordinary  and  convenient  measure 
of  exchange.  As  such  it  was  frequently  em- 
pbyed  in  the  heroic  ages  ;*  as  such  it  long 
eootinued  at  Byzantium,io  and  other  Grecian 
cities.i^  The  necessity  of  cooling  it  in  acid,  in 
order  to  diminish  its  worth,  indicates  its  high 
value  eyen  in  the  time  of  Lycurgus.  The 
alteration  of  the  specie,  therefore,  probably  ap- 
peared not  so  violent  a  measure  as  later  writers 
were  inclined  to  represent  it;  nor  could  the 
aholition  of  gold  and  silver  abolish  such  ele- 
gances and  refinements  as  surely  had  no  exist- 
ence in  Greece,  during  the  age  of  the  Spartan 
legislator*  But  it  may  reasonably  be  believed, 
that  the  use  of  iron  money,  which  continued 
permanent  in  Sparta  alofie,  after  the  vices  of 
wealth  and  luxury  had  polluted  the  rest  of 
Greece,  necessarily  repelled  from  the  republic 
of  Ljcurgus  the  votaries  of  pleasure,  as  well  as 
the  eUves  of  gain,  and  all  the  miserable  retinue 
of  vanity  and  folly. 

TTutl  wealth  is  little  to  be  coveted,  even  by 
Ihe  most  selfish,  which  neither  grratifies  vanity, 
oor  flatters  the  desire  of  power,  nor  promises 


8  0»ria«oav«c.   Bee  LyiUs, 

9  HoBar,  pMsim, 

10  Ariitopb.  Nvbw. 

11  PhU.  is  hjmaL 
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the  means  of  pleasure.  Upon  the  smallest  ab- 
straction, if  avarice  were  at  all  capable  of  ab- 
straction, the  most  sordid  might  sympathize 
with  the  contempt  for  superfluous  riches,  which 
could  never  be  applied  to  any  purpose,  either 
useful  or  agreeable.  What  effort  could  the 
generosity  of  that  people  require  (if  the  indif- 
ference of  the  Spartans  deserve  tne  name  of 
generosity,)  among  whom  all  valuable  objects 
were  equally  divided,  or  enjoyed  in  com- 
mon? ^^ — among  whom  it  was  enjoined  by  the 
laws  and  deemed  honourable  by  the  citizens, 
freely  to  communicate  their  arms,  horses,  in- 
struments of  agriculture  and  hunting ;  to  eat 
together  at  conmion  and  frugal  tables,  agreea- 
bly to  the  institutions  of  Crete,  as  well  as  the 
practice  of  the  heroic  ages ;  to  disregard  every 
distinction  but  that  of  personal  merit ;  to  de- 
spise every  luxury  but  that  of  temperance ;  and 
to  disdain  every  acquisition  but  that  of  the 
public  esteem  ? 

The  general  and  firm  assent  to  the  divine 
mission  of  Lycurgus  might  excite  the  moat 
generous  and  manly  sentiments  in  the  minds 
of  hie  countrymen.  The  persuasive  force  of 
his  eloquence,  assisted  by  the  lyric  genius  cf 
Thales,  a  poet  worthy  of  Apollo  and  his  mis- 
sionary ,i'  might  enable  the  legislator  to  com- 
plete his  beneficial  and  extensive  plan.  But 
there  was  reason  to  apprehend  lest  the  system 
of  Lycurgus,  like  most  schemes  of  reformation, 
should  evaporate  with  the  enthusiasm  which 
produced  it,  unless  the  mortifications  which  it 
enjoined  were  rendered  habitual  to  practice, 
and  familiar  to  fancy.  His  laws  were  few  and 
short ;  for  the  sake  of  memory  they  were  con- 
ceived in  verse ;  they  were  not  consigned  to 
writing,  but  treasured  in  the  hearts  of  hie  dis- 
ciples as  the  immediate  dictates  of  heaven. 
The  Lacedismonians  were  severely  prohibited 
from  the  contagious  intercourse  of  strangers, 
except  at  the  stated  returns  of  religious  so- 
lemnities. Lycurgus,  who  had  assisted  Iphitus 
in  restoring  the  Olympic  games,  instituted 
similar,  though  less  splendid,  festivals  in  his 
native  country.  When  unemployed  in  the  se- 
rious business  of  war,  the  Lacedsmonians 
were  continually  engaged  in  assemblies  for 
conversation  and  the  gymnastic  exercises,  or 
in  religious  and  military  amusements.  Agri- 
culture and  the  mechanic  arts  were  left  to  the 
servile  hands  of  the  Helots,  under  which  ap* 
pellation  were  comprehended  (as  will  be  ex- 
plained hereafter)  various  hostile  communities 
that  successively  fell  tinder  the  dominion  of 
Sparta,  and  whose  personal  labour  was  regard* 
ed  as  the  common  property  of  the  public.'^ 
The  sciences  of  war  and  government  were  re- 
commended by  the  laws  of  Lycurgus,  as  the 
only  pursuits  deserving  the  attention  of  firee- 

men. 

In  the  knowledge  and  practice  of  war,  the 
Lacedaemonians  (if  we  believe  Xenophon,  who 
had  fought  with  and  against  them^  far  excel- 
led all  Greeks  and  barbarians.    Courage,  the 


IS  Xenoph.  in  Lyiand.  e.  ▼!. 

13  Plot  m  Lyeorf .  „  .  a  i. 

11  Kat  rfW9  Ttv»  l«^rit«c  «*%•?  «»^«n.  "Asa  fat 
MRM  nMMura,  th«7,"  tlM  LaoedttmoniuM,  "had  publis 
BkTee"    Btnbo.    Bm  liUwiae  Aiislot.  lUpaV.  1.  ii.  e.  9, 
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fint  quality  of  a  soldier,  was  enlivened  by 
every  motive  that  can  operate  most  powerfully 
on  the  mind,  while  cowardice  was  branded  as 
the  most  odious  and  destructive  of  crimes,  on 
the  principle  that  it  tended,  not  like  many  other 
vices,  merely  to  the  hurt  of  individuals,  but  to 
the  servitude  and  ruin  of  the  community.  The 
Spartans  preserved  the  use  of  the  same  wea- 
pons   and  defensive  armour  that  had  been 
adopted  in  the  heroic  'ages ;  shortening  only 
the  length,  and  thereby  improving  the  form 
of  the  sword,  which  was  two-edged,  pointed, 
massy,  and  fitted  either  by  cutting  or  thrusting 
to  inflict  a  dangerous  wound.^    Their  troops 
were  divided  into  regiments,  consisting  of  five 
hundred  and  twelve  men,  subdivided  into  four 
companies,  and  each  of  these  into  smaller 
divisions,    commanded    by    their    respective 
officers ;  for  it  was  peculiar  to  the  Lacedaemo- 
nian armies  to  contain,  comparatively,  few  men 
not  entrusted  with  some  share  of  subordinate 
command.3    The  soldiers  were  attended  by  a 
multitude  of  artisans  and  slaves,  who  furnish- 
ed them  with  all  necessary  supplies,  and  ac- 
companied by  a  long  train  of  priests  and  poets, 
who  flattered  their  hopes,  and  animated  their 
valour.     A  body  of  cavalry  always  preceded 
their  march;  sensible  of  the  weakness  of  angles, 
they  encamped  in  a  circular  form  :  the  order 
of  their  gruards  and  watches  was  highly  judi- 
cious;  they  employed,  for  their  security,  out- 
sentries  and  videttes;    and  regularly,  every 
morning  and  evening,  perform^  their  custo- 
mary exercises.    Xenophon  has  described  with 
what  facility  they  wheeled  in  all  directions ; 
•converted  the  column  of  march  into  an  order 
of  battie ;  and  by  skilful  and  rapid  evolutions, 
presented  the  strength'  of  the  line  to  an  unex- 
pected assault.    When  they  found  it  prudent 
to  attack,  the  king,  who  usually  rose  before 
dawn,  to  anticipate,  by  early  prayer  and  sacri- 
fice,^  the  favour  of  the  gods,  communicated  his 
orders  to  charge  in  a  full  line,  or  in  columns, 
■according  to  the  nature. of  the  ground,  and  the 
numbers  and  disposition  of  the  enemy.    In  the 
day  of  battie,  the  Spartans  assumed  an  unu- 
sual gayety  of  aspect ;  and  displayed,  in  their 
ilress  and  ornaments,  more  than  their  wonted 
splendour.     Their  ,long    hair   was    arranged 
with  simple  elegance ;  their  scarlet  uniforms, 
and  brazen  armour,  diffused  a  lustre  around 
them.    As  they  approached  the  enemy,  the 


1  Vid.  Pollux,  roe.  iv^A.9¥, 

S  Thucfdidef,  who  raoaftrks  this  pecaliarity,  1.  ▼.  p.  390. 
anini  the  reason  of  iMbat  the  care  of  the  execution 
tDi^ht  pertain  to  many.  The  whole  Lacedemonian  army, 
except  a  few,  consisted,  he  says,  in  m|xqvti<  nf xsvrwv, 
»mt  TS  nr$/uK$f  rev  ffM/»sv»u  jreXXetc  irfornttit.  It  ia  ne- 
eeasary  to  observe,  that  the  account  {iven  by  Thucydides, 
in  this  passage,  or  the  composition  of  the  Lacedtemonian 
armies,  diflers  materiaHy  ftom  that  of  Xenophon.  I  have 
preferred  the  latter,  first,  because  Xenophon  writes  expressly 
on  the  tabject,  of  which  Thueydidea  speaks  incidentally  in 
oescribins  a  particniar  battle :  secondly,  beeanse  the  obser- 
▼ationa  of  Xenophon  relate  to  the  age  of  Lyeorns,  thoae 
of  Thueydidea  to  the  time  of  the  Pelopoanesian  war: 
thirdly,  because,  as  will  appear  in  the  sequel,  Xenophon 
had  a  better  opportunity  than  any  other  Strang,  of  being 
thoroncbly  acquainted  with  the  affairs  of  Lacedamion. 

3  The  Lacedmnoulan  taeties  will  be  explained  more 
fmrtienlarly  hereafter. 

4  Ov  x(1  'Mrvvxio»  iviitp  6ovKnp9t»v  mvtfm 
0(  xa«i  trtrir^a^friif  x«i  revvii  /ttfl^fl.9, 

Lycurtus,  nertr  losing  sight  of  Homer,  converted  Us  ad- 
view  mio  laws. 


king  sacrificed  anew ;  the  music  struck  up ; 
and  the  soldiers  advanced  with  a  slow  and 
steady  pace,  and  with  a  cheerful  but  deliberate 
countenance,  to  what  they  were  taught  to  re- 
gard as  the  noblest  employment  of  man.  Pro- 
per officers  were  appointed  to  receive  the  pri- 
soners, to  divide  the  spoil,  and  to  decide  the 
contested  prizes  of  valour.  Both  before  and 
after,  as  well  as  during,  the  action,  every  mea^ 
sure  was  conducted  with  such  order  and  cele- 
rity,  that  a  great  captain  declares,  that  when 
he  considered  the  discipline  of  the  Spartans, 
all  other  nations  appeared  but  children  in  the 
art  of  war.< 

But  that  continual  exercise  in  arms,  which 
improved  the  skill  and  confirmed  the  valour, 
must  gradually  have  exhausted  the  strength  of 
Sparta,  unless  the  care  of  population  had 
formed  an  object  of  principal  concern  in  the 
system  of  Lycurgus.  Marriage  was  directly 
enjoined  by  some  very  singular  institutions  ;> 
but  still  more  powerfully  encouraged  by  extir- 
pating its  greatest  enemies,  luxury  and  vanity. 
But  Lycurgus,  not  contented  with  maintaining 
the  populousness  of  Sparta,  endeavoured  to 
supply  the  past  generation  with  a  nobler  and 
more  warlike  race,  and  to  enlarge  and  elevate 
the  bodies  and  minds  of  men  to  that  full  pro- 
portion of  which  their  nature  is  susceptible. 
The  credulous  love  of  wonder  has  always  been 
eager  to  assert,  what  the  vanity  of  every  age 
has  been  unwilling  to  believe,  that  the  ancient 
inhabitants  of  the  world  possessed  a  measure 
of  size  and  strength,  as  well  as  of  courage  and 
virtue,  unattainable  and  unknown  amidst  the 
corruptions  and  degeneracy  of  later  times. 
The  frequent  repetition  of  the  same  romantic 
tale  renders  giants  and  heroes  familiar  and  in- 
sipid personages  in  the  remote  history  of  al- 
most every  people  :  but  from  the  general  mass 
of  fiible,  a  just  discernment  will  separate  the 
genuine  ore  of  Homer  and  Lycurgus.  The 
laws  of  the  latter  brought  back  the  heroic 
manners  which  the  former  had  described ;  and 
their  effects,  being  not  less  permanent  than 
salutary,  are,  at  the  distance  of  many  centuries, 
attested  by  eye-witnesses,  whose  unimpeached 
veracity  declares  the  Spartans  superior  to  other 
men  in  the  excellences  of  mind  and  body.' 

Of  this  extraordinary  circumstance,  the  evi- 
dence of  contemporary  writers  could  scarcely 
convince  us,  if  they  had  barely  mentioned  the 
fact,  without  explaining  its  cause.  But  in  de- 
scribing the  system  of  Lycurgus,  they  have 
not  omitted  his  important  regulations  concern- 
ing the  intercourse  between  the  sexes,  women, 
marriage,  and  children,  whose  welfare  wajs, 
even  before  their  birth,  a  concern  to  the  repub-> 
lie.  The  generous  and  brave,  it  is  said,  pro- 
duce the  brave  and  good ;  but  the  physical 
qualities  of  children  still  more  depend  on  the 
constitution  of  their  parents.    In  other  coun- 


5  Xenoph.  de  Repnb.  Spart. 

tt  Bachelors  were  debarred  from  assisting  at  the  female 
dances.  They  were  compelled  to  walk  naked  through  the 
streets  in  the  winter  solstice,  singing  a  ludjcrous  song, 
which  confessed  the  justice  or  their  panishment 

7  As  to  the  mind,  the  Spartans  were,  saja  Xenophon, 

Tif«>.    lb.  c.  ill.    And  as  to  the  body,  A<«^if orrac 
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trie*  of  Greece,  the  men  were  liberally  formed 
bj  war,  himtiog,  and  the  gymnastic  ejcerciaes ; 
tet  the  women  were  oniTersally  condemned  to 
drudge  in  aedentary  and  ignoble  occupations, 
which  enfeebled  the  mind  and  body.    Their 
chief  employment  was  to  superintend,  more 
frequently  to  perform,  the  meanest  offices  of 
domestie  economy,  and  to  prepare,  by  the  la- 
boor  of  their  hands,  food   and  raiment  for 
tfaemselres  and  families.    Th«r  diet  was  coarse 
ind  sparing ;  they  abstained  from  the  use  of 
wine;  they  were  deprived  of  liberal  education, 
tnd  debaned  from  fashionable  amusements. 
Women,  thus  degraded  by  servility,  appeared 
incapable  of  giving  good  sons  to  the  republic, 
whidi  Lycurgus  regarded  as  the  principal  duty 
of  the  Lacedemonian  females.    By  the  insti- 
tations  of  Sparta,  therefore,  the  working  of 
wool,  the  labours  of  the  loom  and  needle,  and 
other  mean  mechanical  arts,  were  generally 
committed  to  servile  hands.    The  free-bom 
women  enjoyed  and  practised  those  liberal  ex- 
eidaes  and  amusements,  which  were  elsewhere 
eoondered  as  the  peculiar  privilege  of  men ; 
they  assisted  at  the  public  solemnities,  min- 
ted in  general  conversation,  and  dispensed 
that  applause  and  reproach,  which  dispensed 
\j  them,  are  always  most  effectual.^    Hence 
they  became  not  only  the  companions  but  the 
judges  of  the  other  sex ;  and,  except  that  their 
aatonl  delicacy  was  not  associated  to  the  ho- 
DOOTB  of  war,  they  enjoyed  the  benefit,  with- 
out Aeling  the  restraint,  of  the  Spartan  laws. 
Hie  restoration  of  the  natural  rights  of  wo- 
mea  restored  moderation  and  modesty  in  the 
intercourse    between    the    sexes.     Marriage, 
though  enjoined  as  a  duty,  could  only  be  con- 
tneted  in  the  full  vigour  of  age ;  and  these 
smple  institations  had  a  more  salutary  influ- 
ence on  the  physical  improvement  of  the  Spar- 
tans, than  either  the  doubtful  expedient,  which 
prevailed  among  them  to  the  latest  times,  of 
adorning  the  women^s  apartments  with  the 
finest  statues  of  gods  and  heroes,  that,  by  fre- 
<taently  contemplating  tliese  graceful  images, 
tiiey  might  produce  fairer  offspring;   or  the 
unnatural  and  detestable  cruelty  of  exposing 
delicate    or    deformed    children,    a    practice 
itrongly  recommended  by  Lycurgus,  and  si- 
feotly  approved,  or  faintly  blamed,  by  the 
pealest  philosophers  of  antiquity. 

Even  in  a  moral  view,  the  character  of  Spar- 
tan mothers  must  have  been  highly  beneficial 
to  their  sons ;  since  much  of  the  happiness  of 
hfe  depends  on  the  first  impressions  of  our 
tender  years.  When  bovs  were  emancipated 
from  the  jurisdiction  of  women,  they  were 
Bot  entrusted,  as  in  other  parts  of  Greece,  to 
the  mercenary  tuition  of  slaves,  who  might 
^Sfrade  their  sentiments,  and  corrupt  their 
morals.  The  education  of  youth,  as  an  office 
of  the  highest  confidence,- was  committed  to 
those  who  had  enjoyed,  or  who  were  entitled 
to  enjoy,  the  most  splendid  dignities  of  the 

S  Hm,  likswue,  was  the  biuinaii  of  women  in  th«  heroic 
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republic ;  afler  tlie  example  of  ancient  times, 
when  Phoenix  educated  Achilles,  and  when 
it  was  reasonably  required  that  the  master 
should  himself  possess  the  virtues  with  which 
he  undertook  to  inspire  his  disciples.  The 
Spartan  youth  were  taught  music  and  draw- 
ing :  the  former  of  whidi  comprehended  the 
science  not  only  of  sounds,  but  of  number  and 
quantity :  they  were  taught  to  read  and  speak 
their  own  language  with  graceful  propriety ; 
to  eompose  in  prose  and  in  verse ;  above  all,  to 
think,  and  in  whatever  they  said,  even  during 
the  flow  of  unguarded  conversation,  to  accom- 
modate the  expression  to  the  sentiment.^ 
Their  sedentary  studies  were  relieved  by  the 
orchestric  and  gymnastic  exercises,  the  early 
practice  of  which  might  qualify  them  for  the 
martial  labours  of  the  field.  For  this  most 
important  business  of  their  manhood,  thev 
were  still  further  prepared,  by  being  inured, 
even  in  their  tender  years,  to  a  life  of  hardship 
and  severity.  They  wore  the  same  garment, 
summer  and  winter ;  they  walked  bare-footed 
in  all  seasons ;  their  diet  was  plain  and  frugal, 
and  for  the  most  part  so  sparing,  that  they  lost 
no  opportunity  to  supply  the  defect.  What 
they  were  unable  to  ravish  by  force,  they  ac- 
quired by  fraud.  When  their  thefl  (if  theft 
can  be  practised  where  separate  property  is  al- 
most unknown)  was  discovered,  they  were  se- 
verely punished  ;  but  if  their  dexterous  deceit 
escaped  observation,  they  were  allowed  to  boast 
of  their  success,  and  met  with  due  applause 
for  their  activity,  vigilance,  and  caution;  which 
indicated  a  character  well  fitted  to  excel  in  the 
useful  stratagems  of  war.*© 

After  attaining  the  ordinary  branches  of  edu- 
cation, youth  are  frequently  left  the  masters  of 
their  own  actions.  Of  all  practical  errors, 
Lycur^s  deemed  this  the  most  dangerous. 
His  discernment  perceived  the  value  of  that 
most  important  period  of  life,  which  intervenes 
between  childhood  and  virility;  and  the  whole 
force  of  his  discipline  was  applied  to  its  direc- 
tion and  improvement.  Instead  of  bein?  loosen- 
ed from  the  usual  ties  of  authority,  the  Spar- 
tans, at  the  ago  of  adolescence,  were  subjected 
to  a  more  ngorous  restraint;  and  the  most 
extraordinary  expedients  were  employed  to 
moderate  the  love  of  pleasure,  to  correct  the 
insolence  of  inexperience,  and  to  control  the 
headstrong  impetuosity  of  other  youthful  pas- 
sions. Their  bodies  were  early  familiarized  to 
fatigue,  hunger,  and  watching;  their  minds 
were  early  accustomed  to  difficulty  and  danger. 
The  laborious  exercise  of  the  chase  formed 
^eir  principal  amusement ;  at  stated  times,  the 
magistrates  took  an  account  of  their  actions, 
and  carefully  examined  their  appearance.  If 
the  seeds  of  their  vicious  appetites  had  not  been 
thoroughly  eradicated  by  a  life  of  habitual  toil 
and  temperance,  they  were  subjected  to  corpo- 
ral punishment,  which  it  was  their  custom  to 
endure  with  patient  fortitude.     The  maxims 


9  In  the  imart  pithy  lentennefl,  or  spophtbegnwj  for 
which  the  Spartam  wero  famoutf  the  thought  b  ■ometimat 
el^ant,  and  sometimes  ingenious ;  bat  their  merit  depends 
for  the  most  part  on  the  observanee  of  the  rule  in  the  text. 
See  Plat.  Apoph. 

10  Besides  Xeoophon  and  Pltttareb|  aeo,  fbr  the  Spartan 
education,  Plato  in  Paatagor. 
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of  honour  were  instilled  by  precept,  and  en- 
forced by  example.  The  public  tables,  which 
were  frequented  by  all  ages,  served  as  so  many 
schools  of  wisdom  and  virtue,  where,  on  ordi- 
nary occasions,  but  more  particularly  on  days 
of  festivity,  the  old  related  their  ancient  ex- 
ploits, and  boasted  their  past  prowess;  those 
in  the  vigour  of  life  displayed  the  sentiments 
which  their  manly  courage  inspired ;  and  the 
yoang  expressed  a  modest  confidence  that,  by 
stedfastly  adhering  to  the  precepts  of  Lycur- 
gus,  they  might  be  enabled  in  due  time  to  equal, 
perhaps  to  surpass,  the  glory  of  both. 

But  the  desire  of  emulating  the  fame  of  their 
illustrious  ancestors  was  not  the  most  ardent 
principle  that  animated  the  minds  of  the  rising 
generation.  They  were  taught  to  vie  with  each 
other  in  every  agreeable  and  useful  accomplish- 
ment. As  they  were  publicly  educated  in 
separate  classes,  according  to  tneir  respective 
ages  of  childhood,  adolescence,  and  puberty,* 
their  characters  were  exactly  ascertained  and 
fully  known;  and  the  rewards  and  honours 
gradually  bestowed  on  them,  were  apportioned 
to  the  various  degrees  of  excellence  which  they 
had  previously  discovered.  When  they  attained 
the  verge  of  manhood,  three  youths  of  superior 
merit  were  named  by  the  ephori,  that  they 
might  respectively  choose,  each  a  hundred  of 
their  companions,  who  should  be  entitled  to  the 
honourable  distinction  of  serving  in  the  cavalry. 
The  reasons  of  preference  and  rejection  were 
openly  explained;  and  the  youths  who  had 
been  set  aside,  became,  from  that  moment,  the 
rivals  and  opponents  both  of  the  electors  and 
of  the  elected.  At  home  and  abroad,  in  the 
assemblies  for  conversation  and  exercise,  in  the 
gymnastic  and  musical  contests,  in  their  mili- 
tary expeditions,  as  well  as  their  martial  amuse- 
ments, the  two  parties  displayed  the  utmost 
emulation  and  ardour,  the  one  to  regain  the 
equality  which  they  had  lost,  the  other  to  main- 
tain their  ascendant.  They  seldom  rencountred 
in  the  streets  or  walks,  without  discovering  their 
animosity  in  mutual  reproaclies,  and  sometimes 
in  blows.  But  these  quarrels  wore  not  danger- 
ous, either  to  the  safety  of  the  public,  or  to  the 
persons  of  individuals,  because  the  combatants 
were  obliged  to  separate  (under  the  pain  of 
punishment  and  disgrace)  at  the  peaceful  sum- 
mons of  every  by-stander;  and  the  respected 
admonitions  of  age  controlled,  on  such  occa- 
sions, the  youthful  fermentation  of  turbulent 
passions. 

The  reverence  of  aged  wisdom,  which  formed 
the  prevailing  sentiment  of  the  heroic  times, 
was  restored  by  the  legislation  of  Lycurgus, 
and  employed  as  a  main  pillar  of  his  political 
edifice.  The  renovation  of  limited  government, 
the  equal  partition  of  lands,  and  the  abolition 
of  wealth  and  luxury,  had  removed  the  artifi- 
cial sources  of  half  the  miseries  and  disgrace 
of  human  kind.'  But  Lycurgus  considered  his 
Bvstem  as  incomplete,  until  he  levelled  not  only 
the  artificial,  but  many  of  the  natural  inequali- 
ties, in  the  condition  of  his  fellow-citizens. 


1 1  hsTa  chosen  these  words  to  express  the  saccessire  ages 
of  the  irMi(,  ftn(»nt9¥^  ipnBof.  They  continued  i)|B»«vti; 
tffl  40,  which  WM  reckoned  br  the  Greeks  and  Romaas  the 
ofoUage.    Vid.  Cie.  do  Swwctvta, 


The  fears  and  infirmities  of  the  old  were  com- 
pensated by  honour  and  respect;  the  hopes  and 
vigour  of  the  young  were  balanced  by  obedi- 
ence and  restraint.  The  dificrence  of  years 
thus  occasioned  little  disproportion  of  enjoy- 
ment; the  happiness  of  every  age  depended  on 
the  practice  of  virtue ;  and  as  all  adventitious 
and  accidental  distinctions  were  removed,  men 
perceived  the  importance  of  personal  merit,  and 
of  its  reward,  the  public  esteem,  and  eagerly 
grasped  the  advantages  which  glory  confers; 
Uie  only  exclusive  advantages  which  the  laws 
of  Lycurgus  permitted  them  to  enjoy.  The 
paternal  authority ,3  which  maintained  the  dis- 
cipline, and  promoted  the  grandeur  of  Rome, 
was  firmly  established  at  Sparta,  where  every 
father  might  exercise  an  unlimited  power,  over 
not  only  his  own,  but  the  children  of  others, 
who  were  all  alike  regarded  as  the  common 
sons  of  the  repubUc.  This  domestic  superior!^ 
naturally  prepared  the  way  for  civil  pre-emi- 
nence ;  the  elective  dignities  of  the  state  were 
obtained  only  by  men  of  experienced  wisdom ; 
and  it  required  sixty  years  of  laborious  virtue 
to  be  entitled  to  a  seat  in  the  senate-house,  the 
highest  ambition  of  the  Spartan  chieft.  Such 
regulations,  of  which  it  is  impossible  to  mistake 
the  spirit,  had  a  direct  tendency  to  produce 
moderation  and  firmness  in  the  public  councils, 
to  control  the  too  impetuous  ardour  of  a  war- 
like people,  to  allay  the  ferment  of  domestic 
faction,  and  to  check  the  dangerous  ambition 
of  foreign  conquest.  The  power  of  the  magis- 
trate was  confounded  with  the  authority  of  the 
parent;  they  mutually  assisted  and  strengthened 
each  other,  and  their  united  influence  long 
upheld  the  unshaken  fabric  of  the  Spartan 
laws,  which  the  old  felt  it  their  interest  to 
maintain*  and  the  young  deemed  it  their  glory 
to  obey. 

Such  were  the  celebrated  institutions  of  Ly- 
curgus, which  are  eminently  distinguished  by 
the  simplicity  of  their  design,  the  exact  adapta^- 
tion  of  their  parts,  and  tlie  uniform  consistence 
of  the  whole,  firom  the  political  establishments 
of  other  countries,  which  are  commonly  the 
irregular  and  motley  production  of  time  and 
accident.  Without  a  careful  examination  of 
the  whole  system,  it  is  impossible  to  seize  the 
spirit  of  particular  laws.  But  if  the  whole  be 
attentively  considered,  we  shall  perceive  that 
they  contain  notliing  so  original  or  so  singular 
as  is  generally  believed.  From  the  innumera- 
ble coincidences  that  have  been  remarked  be- 
tween the  heroic  and  the  Spartan  discipline, 
there  seems  sufficient  ground  to  conclude  that 
the  one  was  borrowed  from  the  other;  and  if 
we  accurately  contemplate  the  genius  of  both, 
we  may  discern  that  they  tended,  not  (as  has 
been  often  said)  to  stop  and  interrupt,  but  only 
to  divert,  the  natural  current  of  human  pro- 
pensities and  passions.  The  desire  of  wealth 
and  of  power,  of  effeminate  ease,  of  frivolous 
amusements,  and  of  all  the  artificial  advantages 
and  enjoyments  of  society,  are  only  so  many 
ramifications  of  the  love  of  action  and  of  plea- 
sure ;  passions  which  it  would  be  impossible  to 
eradicate  without  destroying  the  whole  vigour 

S  The  "  patria  potestaa." 
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of  the  mind.  Yet  these  propensities,  which  it 
if  often  the  vain  botst  of  philosophy  to  subdue, 
poUc/  may  direct  to  new  and  more  exalted  ob- 
ject&  For  the  sordid  occupations  of  interest, 
may  be  substituted  the  manly  puisuita  of  ho- 
lour;  the  lore  of  yirtuous  praise  may  control 
tile  desire  of  vicions  indulgence;  and  the  im- 
pnesions  of  early  institution,  confirmed  by 
enmple  and  habit,  may  render  the  great  duties 
sTiife  its  principal  employment  and  pleasure. 

Such  a  condition  of  society  seems  the  highest 
ileYation  and  grandeur  to  which  human  nature 
can  aspire.  The  Spartans  attained,  and  long 
pTQserredf  this  state  of  exaltation;  but  scTeral 
ttTcnmstances  and  events,  which  the  wisdom  of 
Lycurgus'  had  foreseen,  but  which  no  human 
power  conid  prevent,  tmdermined  the  founda- 
tion of  their  greatness  and  felicity.  Their  mili- 
taiy  prowess  gave  them  victory,  slaves,  and 
weilth;  and  though  individuals  could  feel  only 
tbe  pride  of  virtue,  and  enjoy  only  the  luxury 
^  1^017*  ^^  public  imbibed  the  spirit  of  rapa- 
dtjr  and  the  ambition  of  conquest.  As  in  other 
coiutries  the  vices  of  individuals  corrupt  the 
commonity,  in  Laconia  the  vices  of  the  public 
eorrapted  individuals.  This  unfortunate  ten- 
dancy  was  increased  by  the  inequality  of  the 
dties  originally  subject  to  the  Lacedemonian 
hwa.  Sparta,  the  capital,  contained  nearly  a 
fourth  part  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  whole  ter- 
ritory; the  rest  were  divided  among  thirty,  and 
afterwards  eighteen,  subordinate  towns.^  The 
Rperior  numbers  of  the  Spartans  enlarged 
their  ^here  of  competition,  and  increased  their 
ardoor  of  emulation.  They  soon  surpassed  their 
iiei^hbourB,  not  only  in  valour  and  address,  but 
in  <fignity  and  in  power.  All  matters  of  im- 
portance were  decided  in  the  lesser  assembly ; 
tbe  greater  was  seldom  summoned;  and  the 
memben  of  the  former,  instead  of  continuing 
the  equals,  became  the  masters,  and  at  length 
the  tyrants,  of  their  Lacedemonian  brethren. 
The  usurpation  of  power  fomented  their  desire 
of  wealth;  several  lots  were  accumulated  by  the 
nme  persons  as  early  as  the  Persian  war  ;^  and 
the  necessity  of  defending  their  possessions, 
and  their  authority,  against  men  who  had  arms 
ia  their  hands  and  resentment  in  their  hearts, 
nndered  their  government  uncommonly  rigid 


)  Lyemyos  had  formed  Sparta  for  defeooe.  not  for  cod- 

KHeexpreody  fortiade  them  to  porsae  a  n^ng  enemy ; 
-bade  Ibem  to  en^ge  freqaently  in  war  with  the  aame 
pofla    Both  iiguDetiooa  were  Tiolated  in  the  Menonian 


i  Stnbo,  1.  TiiL 

S'Dmamta  told  Xerxei  that  there  were  but  eisfat  thon- 
y*8pm«n  Iota,  (Herodot.)  and  about  a  eeotory  afterwardf 
redaeod  to  ose  thouaand.    /unatFoUt. 


and  severe.  The  slaves,  the  freedmen,^  the 
tenants  of  the  Laconic  territory,  and  even  such 
of  .the  inhabitants  of  the  capital  as,  on  account 
of  their  poverty,  cowardice,  or  any  other  dis- 
graceful circumstance,  were  debarred  from  the 
dignities  of  the  republic,^  testified  the  keenest 
animosity  against  the  stem  pride  of  the  Spar- 
tan magistrates,  and,  to  use  the  lively  but  in- 
delicate expression  of  Xenophon,  would  have 
devoured  them  raw.*  The  Spartans,  however, 
still  maintained  their  superiority  by  force  or  by 
fraud,  by  seasonable  compliance,  or  by  prompt 
and  judicious  severity.  By  dividing  the  strength 
they  disarmed  the  fury  of  their  enemies,  and  the 
flames  of  domestic  discord  were  eclipsed  by  the 
splendour  of  foreign  conquest,  by  which  both 
the  magistrates  and  the  subjects  were  enriched 
and  corrupted:  yet,  amidst  civil  discord  and 
political  degeneracy,  they  still  preserved  their 
rehgious  and  military  institutions,  as  well  as 
their  invaluable  plan  of  education ;  and  their 
transactions,  even  in  the  latest  ages  of  Greece, 
will  furnish  an  ample  and  honourable  commen- 
tary on  the  laws  of  Lycurgus. 

Concerning  this  extraordinary  man,  only  one 
farther^  circumstance  is  recorded  with  any  ap- 
pearance of  authenticity ;  a  circumstance  highly 
descriptive  both  of  his  own  character,  and  of 
that  of  the  age  in  which  he  lived.  Having 
beheld  the  harmony  of  the  political  machine, 
which  he  had  so  skilfully  contrived,  he  sum- 
moned an  assembly,  and  declared,  that  now  he 
had  but  one  new  regulation  to  propose,  upon 
which,  however,  it  was  first  necessary  to  con- 
sult the  oracle  of  Delphi ;  that,  meanwhile,  his 
countrjrmen,  who  had  seen  the  success  of  his 
labours,  would  engage  that  no  alterations  should 
take  place  before  his  return.  The  kings,  the 
senate,  and  the  people,  ratified  the  engagement 
by  a  solemn  oath.  Lycurgus  undertook  his 
journey;  the  oracle  predicted  the  happiness 
which  the  Spartans  should  enjoy  under  his 
admirable  laws ;  the  response  was  transmitted 
to  his  country,  where  Lycurgus  himself  de- 
termined never  more  to  return,  convinced  that 
the  duration  of  the  government  which  he  had 
established  would  be  better  secured  by  the 
eternal  sanctity  of  an  oath,  than  by  the  tempo- 
rary influence  of  his  own  personal  presence. 


6  Bo  I  have  tranalated  the  word  »f«J^M/u»fi<f.  on  the 
authority  of  Thacydides,  1.  v.  ivvmrmi  9$  re  vfofM^wJif 
tKiviifov  nin  •ivoii.  Tbe  rewntment  even  of  the  freedmen 
proves  the  intolerable  eererity  of  the  government. 

7  They  wore  called  «ire#Mf avi$,  infnion,  in  oppodUon  to 
the  oA*e<oi,  or  peen. 

8  Xenophon  Helton.  1.  lii. 

9  Some  eontradietory  traditiooi  eoneeniog  hit  death  are 
preserved  in  Plut.  in  Lycorg.  et  Justin.  1.  iii. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

Stale  of  Chreece  after  the  Abolition  of  Royalty — Deicriptum  of  Laconia  arid  MesserUa — CauMca 
of  the  War  between  those  States — Invasion  of  Jiessenia — Distress  of  the  J^essenians — The 
horrid  means  by  which  they  endeaoour  to  remedy  ii — 7%ey  obtain  assistance  from  Argos  and 
Arcadia — Their  Capital  taken  by  the  Spartans — Issue  of  the  first  J^essenian  War — State  of 
Oreeee — The  Colony  of  Tarentum  founded — The  second  Metsenian  War — Character  and 
exploits  of  Aristom^nes — The  distress  tf  tlie  Spartans — 77uy  obtain  assistance  from  Atheru — 
The  Poet  Tyrtaua — Subjugation  of  Messenia — FtUure  fortunes  of  its  CiiiMens — Their  Eeta- 
blishment  in  Sicily, 


XT  AD  the  Greeks  remained  subject  to  kings, 
■^  it  is  prob&ble  that  tbey  would  have  con- 
tinued   longer  to  exert  their   united  valour 
against  the  surrounding  barbarians.    The  suc- 
cessful adventures  of  the  Argonauts,  the  glo- 
rious, though  fatal  expedition  against  Troy, 
would  have  animated  the  emulation  and  the 
hopes  of  succeeding  candidates  for  fame;  and 
the  whole  nation,  being  frequently  employed  in 
distant  and  general  enterprises,  would,  through 
the  habits  of  mutual  intercourse,  and  the  na- 
tural tendency  of  military  subordination,  have 
been  gradually  moulded  into   one  powerful 
monarchy.    This. revolution  would  have  given 
immediate  tranquillity  to  Greece,  but  destroyed 
the  prospect  of  its  future  grandeur.    The  hon- 
ourable competitions  of  rival  provinces  must 
have  ceased  with  their  political  independence; 
nor  would  the  Greeks  have  enjoyed  an  oppor- 
tunity of  acquiring,  by  a  long  and  severe  ap- 
prenticeship in  arms,  that  disciplined  valour 
which  eminently  distinguished    them    above 
other  nations  of  antiquity.     In  most  countries 
it  has  been  observed,  that  before  the  introduc- 
tion of  regular  troops,  the  militia  of  the  borders 
far  excel  those  of  the  central  provinces.  Greece, 
even  under  its  kings,  was  divided  into  so  many 
independent  states,  that  it  might  be  regarded  as 
consisting  entirely  of  frontier.    Under  the  re- 
publican form  of  government,  it  was  still  more 
subdivided;  and  motives  of  private  ambition 
now  co-operating  with  reasons  of  national  ani- 
mosity, wars  became  more  frequent,  and  battles 
more  bloody  and  more  obstinate.   It  is  little  to 
be  regretted  that  scarcely  any  materials  remain 
for  describing  the  perpetual  hostilities  between 
the  Thebans  and  the  Athenians;  between  tlie 
latter  and  the  Pcloponnesians;  between  the 
Phocians  and  Thessalians ;  and,  in  genera],  be- 
tween each  community  and  its  neighbours. 
The  long  and  spirited  contest  between  the 
Lacedemonians  and  Messenians,  is  the  only 
war  of  that  age  which  produced  permanent 
effects.    The  relation  of  this  obstinate  struggle 
has  happily  come  down  to  us,  accompanied 
with  such  circumstances  as  paint  the  condition 
of  the  times,  and  answer  the  main  ends  of 
history. 

The  territories  of  Laconia  and  Messenia  oc- 
cupied the  southern  regions  of  the  Pelopon- 
nesus. The  shores  of  Laconia  were  washed 
by  the  eastern,  or  the  i£gean ;  those  of  Mes- 
■enia,!  by  the  Western,  or  the  Ionian,  sea.  The 
former  country  extended  forty  miles  from  east 

1  laoerat.  io  Archidain.  ealli  the  coqdUj  Meiieoe ;  Pan- 
niiia*,  Mewonia. 


to  west,  and  sixty  from  north  to  south.  Tlio 
ground,  though  roughened  by  mountains,  like 
the  rest  of  the  Peloponnesus,  abounded  in  rich 
and  fertile  valleys,  equally  adapted  to  the  pur- 
poses of  cultivation  and  pasture.  The  whole 
country  was  anciently  called  Hecatonpolis,^ 
from  its  hundred  cities.  They  were  reduced 
to  the  number  of  thirty,'  as  early  as  the  time  of 
Lycurgus.  The  decay  or  destruction  of  Helos, 
AmyclfB,  Pharis,  and  Geronthie,  and  other  less 
considerable  towns,  gradually  increased  the 
populousness  of  Sparta,  the  capital,  eitoate 
near  the  centre  of  Laconia,  and  almost  sur- 
rounded by  the  Eurotas.  The  other  inland 
places  of  most  note  were  Gerenea,  Thuriom, 
and  Sellasia.  The  sea^ports  were  Praaiae, 
Cyphanta,  Zarax ;  Limera,  famous  for  its  vines ; 
and  Gythium,  whose  capacious  harbour  ivas, 
in  all  ages,  more  than  sufficient  to  contun  the 
naval  strength  of  Sparta.^  In  the  time  of  Ly- 
curgus,  the  freemen,  of  fiill  age,  amounted  to 
thirty-nine  thousand.'  Those  of  full  age  are 
generally  reckoned  the  fourth  part  of  the  whole ; 
90  that  the  free  inhabitants  of  Laconia  may  be 
computed  at  one  hundred  and  fifly-six  thou- 
sand ;  and  the  slaves,  as  will  appear  hereafter, 
probably  exceeded  four  times  that  number. 

Messenia  was  less  extensive,  but  more  fertile^ 
than  Laconia ;  and  the  former  country,  in  sn- 
cient  times,  was  proportionably  more  populous. 
Both  kingdoms  were  principally  e&pportod  by 
agriculture  and  pasturage,  their  subjects  never 
having  attained  any  high  degree  of  improve- 
ment in  arts,  manufactures,  or  commerce.  Mea- 
senia  was,  however,  adorned  by  the  seaports 
of  Corone,  Pylus,  Methone,  and  Cyparjrssus, 
The  most  considerable  inland  towns  were  An- 
dania,  the  ancient  capital ;  the  strong  fortress 
of  Eira ;  the  frontier  town  of  Ampheia;  and  the 
celebrated  Ithome,  near  to  the  ruins  of  which 
was  erected,  by  Epaminondas,  the  compare.^ 
tively  modem  city  of  Messene.^     ^ 

As  the  countries  of  Laconia  and  Messenia 
were  both  govemod  by  kings  of  the  fanuly  of 
Hercules,  and  both  inhabited  by  subjects  of  the 
same  Doric  race,  it  might  have  been  imagined 
that  such  powerful  connections  would  have 
disposed  them  to  continue  in  a  state  of  mutual 
friendship;  or,  if  the  ties  of  blood  could  not 
excite  neighbouring  states  to  a  reciprocation  of 
good  offices,  that  they  would  at  least  have 

9  Btrabo,  1.  Tiii.  p.  368.  mentioni  this  only  as  a  heanaj ; 
hot  it  baa  been  alwaya  repeated. 

3  Strabo  saya,  **  about  ibirly,**  and  ealb  them  flroxi%vMi, 
oppidola,  little  towns. 

4  Strabo,  I.  Tiit.  p.  363,  etc.  et  Paoaan  in  Lacon. 

5  Plut  in  Lyeucg. 

6  Paniao.  in  Meaaen.  et  Btrabo,  1.  viii.  p.  360,  etc 
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CDMod  them  to  maintain  an  inoffensive  tran- 
qmllitj.  The  different  branches  of  the  family 
of  Herenles  were  induced  by  interest,  as  weU 
as  persuaded  by  affection,  mutually  to  support 
each  other.  When  the  prerogative  was  invaded 
in  ai^  particular  kingdom,  it  was  natural  for 
the  neighbouring  princes  to  defend  the  cause 
of  royalty  ;7  and  we  find  that,  on  several  occa- 
Boofl,  they  had  engaged  to  assist  each  other  in 
repressing  the  ftctious  turbulence  of  the  nobles, 
and  the  seditious  spirit  of  the  people.  But 
when  the  influence  of  the  family  of  Hercules 
declined  with  the  abolition  of  monarchy  in 
most  countries  of  Greece,  the  capital  of  each 
bttle  principality,  which  always  enjoyed  a  pre- 
eminence in  the  national  assemblies,  began  to 
usurp  an  unlimited  authority  over  the  neigh- 
bouring cities,  and  to  control,  by  its  municipal 
jurisdiction,  the  general  resolves  of  the  com- 
mnpity,  Sparta  had,  in  this  maimer,  extended 
ber  power  over  the  smaller  towns  of  Laconia. 
The  walls  of  Helos,  whose  inhabitants  had 
pertinaciously  resisted  this  usurpation,  were 
levelled  with  the  ground,  the  citizens  reduced 
to  the  most  miserable  slavery,  and  a  law  enacted 
by  the  Spartan  council,  which  forbade,  under 
■eveie  penalties,  the  emancipation  of  the  Helots, 
or  the  selling  of  them  into  foreign  countries, 
vhere  they  might  entertain  the  flattering  hopes 
of  Rgaining  their  lost  liberty.  The  same  ty- 
rannical spirit  which  governed  the  measures 
of  the  Spartans,  had  taken  possession  of  their 
neighbours  the  Mesaenians,  and  had  urged  the 
inhabitants  of  the  capital  to  invade,  conquer, 
and  en^ve  several  of  the  smaller  cities. 

While  such  ambitious  principles  prevailed 
with  both  nations,  it  was  scarcely  to  be  ima- 
lined  that  the  more  powerful  should  not  oxcrt 
its  utmost  strength  to  obtain  dominion,  and  the 
weaker  its  utmost  courage  and  activity  to  pre- 
■erve  independence.  Besides  this  general  cause 
of  animosity,  the  rich  fields  of  Messenia  offered 
a  tempting  prize  to  the  avarice  of  the  Spartans ; 
a  circumstance  continually  alleged  by  the  Mes- 
aenians, as  the  principal  motive  which  had  in- 
duced their  enemies  to  commence  an  unjust 
and  unprovoked  war.  The  Spartans,  however, 
by  no  means  admitted  this  reproach.  It  was 
iBbiral,  indeed,  that  such  differences  should 
aiise  between  the  subjects  of  rival  states,  as 
night  furnish  either  party  with  a  plausible 
pretence  for  taking  arms.  Those  differences  it 
irill  be  proper  briefly  to  relate,  after  premising, 
tbat,  although  the  Greek  historians  mention 
tbree  Meseenian  wars,  the  third  had  little  re- 
aeoiblance,  either  in  its  object,  or  in  its  effects, 
to  the  first  and  second.  These  were  the  gener- 
ous strug^es  of  a  warliae  people  for  preserving 
their  hereditary  freedom  and  renown,  while  the 
third,  though  dignified  with  the  same  appella- 
tion, was  only  an  unsuccessful  revolt  of  slaves 
finm  their  masters. 

On  the  confines  of  Messenia  and  Lacediemon 
stood  an  ancient  temple  of  Diana,  which,  being 
erected  at  the  common  expense,  was  open  to 
the  prajeis  and  sacrifices  of  the  two  nations. 
Hither,  according  to  annual  custom,  repaired  a 
•riect  band  of  Spartan  virgins  to  solemnize  the 
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chaste  rites  of  their  favourite  divinity.  A  com- 
pany of  Messenian  youths  arrived  at  the  same 
time  to-perform  their  customary  devotion,  and  to 
implore  the  protection  of  the  warlike  goddess. 
Inflamed  by  the  beauty  of  the  Spartan  ladies, 
the  Messenians  equally  disregarded  the  sanctity 
of  the  place  and  the  modest  diaracter  of  Diana, 
whose  worship  they  came  to  celebrate.  The 
licentious  youths,  after  vainly  attempting,  by 
the  most  ardent  prayers  and  vows,  to  move  the 
stem  inflexibility  of  Spartan  virtue,  had  re* 
course  to  brutal  violence  in  order  to  consum* 
mate  their  fatal  designs;  fatal  to  themselves,  to 
their  country,  and  to  the  unhappy  victims  of 
their  fury,  who,  unwilling  to  survive  so  in- 
tolerable a  disgrace,  perished  miserably  by  their 
own  hands.8 

To  this  atrocious  injury,  on  the  part  of  the 
Messenians,  succeeded  another,  of  a  more  pri- 
vate nature,  on  that  of  the  Lacedfemonians. 
A  p  Polychares  was  a  Messenian  of  noble 
.\.  *  birth,  of  great  wealth,  conspicuous  for  tlfa . 
'  virtues  of  public  and  private  life,  and  re- 
nowned for  his  victories  in  the  Olympic  games. 
The  property  of  Polychares,  like  that  of  the 
most  opulent  of  his  countrymen,  chiefly  con- 
sisted in  numerous  herds  of  cattle ;  part  of  which 
he  entrusted  to  a  Lacedaemonian,  oi  the  name  of 
Euephnus,  who  undertook,  for  a  stipulated  re- 
ward, to  feed  them  on  the  rich  meadows  which 
he  possessed  on  the  LacedaBmonian  coast  The 
avarice  of  Euephnus  was  not  restrained  by  the 
sense  of  duty,  the  principles  of  honour,  or  the 
sacred  ties  of  hospitality.  Having  sold  the  cat- 
tle to  foreigners,  who  oflen  came  to  purchase 
that  article  in  Laconia,  he  travelled  to  the  Me»* 
senian  capital,  and  visiting  his  friend  Poly- 
chares, lamented  the  loss  of  his  property  by  the 
incursion  of  pirates. 

The  frequency  of  such  events  would,  proba- 
bly, have  concealed  the  fraud;  but  a  slave, 
whom  Euephnus  sold  along  with  the  cattle, 
having  escaped  the  vigilance  of  his  new  mas- 
ters, arrived  in  time  to  undeceive  the  generous 
credulity  of  Polychares.  The  perfidious  Lace- 
daemonian, seeing  his  contrivance  thus  unex- 
pectedly disconcerted,  endeavoured  to  depre- 
cate the  just  resentment  of  his  friend,  by  the 
most  humiliating  confession  of  his  guilt,  and  by 
insisting  on  the  temptation  of  gain,  the  frailty 
of  nature,^  the  sincerity  of  his  repentance,  and 
his  earnest  desire  of  making  immediate  restitu- 
tion. Unfortunatelv,  indeed,  he  had  not  any 
considerable  sum  of  money  in  his  possession ; 
but  if  Polychares  would  allow  his  son  to  accom- 
pany him  to  Lacedaemon,  he  would  put  into 
the  hands  of  the  youth  the  full  price  which  he 
had  received  for  his  father's  property.  On  this 
occasion  it  is  easier  to  p.ity  the  misfortune,  than 
excuse  the  weakness,  of  the  Messenian.  The 
youth  had  no  sooner  set  foot  on  the  Lacede- 
monian territory,  than  tlie  traitor  Euephnus 
stabbed  him  to  the  heart. 


7  fiocrat.  in  Arobi<)ani 
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The  afflicted  father,  aaMmbling  his  friends 
and  followers,  travelled  to  Sparta,  and  implored 
the  just  vengeance  of  the  laws  against  the  ac- 
comolated  guilt  of  perfidy  and  murder.  In  vain 
he  repeatecUj  addressed  himself  to  the  kings, 
to  the  ephori,  to  the  senate,  and  to  the  assem- 
bly. The  money,  the  eloquence,  the  intrigues 
of  Euephnus,  and,  above  all,  his  character  of 
Spartan,  prevailed  over  the  impotent  solicit&- 
tions  of  a  Messenian  stranger.  Polychares, 
provoked  by  the  cruel  disregard  of  the  Lace- 
demonians to  his  just  demands,  determined  to 
return  home ;  but  having  lost  his  understanding 
through  rage  and  despair,  he  assaulted  and 
slew  several  Spartan  citizens  whom  he  met  on 
the  road;  and  after  thus  quenching  his  resent- 
ment against  the  guilty  in  the  blood  of  the  inno- 
cent, he  was  conducted  by  the  assistance  of  his 
friends  to  his  native  country. 

He  had  not  long  returned  to  Andania,  when 
ambassadors  arrived  from  the  Spartan  senate, 
demanding  the  person  of  such  an  atrocious  and 
open  offender.  The  Messenians  assembled  to 
deliberate  on  this  request;  and  Androcles  and 
Antiochus,  who  were  jointly  invested  with  the 
regal  power,  having  differed,  as  usually  hap- 
pened, in  their  opinions,  each  prince  was  sup- 
ported by  the  strength  of  a  numerous  faction. 
The  debate  was  decided  by  an  expedient  often 
adopted  in  such  tumultuary  assemblies.  Both 
parties  had  recourse  to  arms,  and  the  sedition 
being  fatal  to  Androcles,  the  opinion  of  Anti- 
ochus prevailed,  who  declared  against  deliver- 
ing Polychares  into  the  power  of  his  enraged 
enemies.  But  Antiochus,  though  he  denied  the 
unreasonable  demand  of  the  Spartan  ambas- 
sadors, dismissed  them  with  a  proposal,  which 
left  them  no  room  to  complain  of  injustice. 
He  offered,  in  the  name  of  the  Messenian  a»* 
■embly,  to  refer  all  the  differences  between  the 
two  nations  to  the  respected  council  of  the 
Amphictyons.  This  equitable  proposal,  which 
ill  suited  the  ambitious  designs  of  Sparta,  was 
not  honoured  with  an  answer  from  that  repub- 
lic, who,  desirous  to  acquire  the  rich  fields  of 
Messenia,  prepared  for  taking  arms;  and, 
having  completed  her  preparations,  bound  her 
cdtizens  by  oath,  never  to  desist  from  hostility 
till  they.had  effected  their  purpose.^ 
j^  Q  .Without  an  open  declaration  of  war 
*j^  (for  ambition  had  extinguished  every 
sentiment  of  piety)  they  invaded  the 
Menenian  frontier,  and  attacked  the  small  town 
of  Ampheia,  which,  from  its  advantageous 
situation  on  a  rock,  seemed  equally  proper  for 
infesting  the  enemy,  and  securing  their  own 
retreat.'  The  time  chosen  for  the  assault  was 
the  dead  of  night,  when  the  unsuspecting  in- 
habitants reposed  in  full  confidence  of  their  ac- 
customed security.  There  was  neither  sentinel 
at  the  gates,  nor  garrison  within  the  place. 
The  alarm  was  immediately  followed  by  exe- 
cution. Many  Ampheians  were  assassinated 
in  their  beds;  several  fled  to  the  altars  of  the 
gods,  the  sanctity  of  which  proved  a  feeble 


1  Btnbo  miiCMiw  thif  oath  atronfly,  bat  oddly,  'O^arav- 
TIC  ^K  ■■e«rifoirt«'oir4Eitv  •i««ft,srf«v  i,  Mirr^rirv  mmXii* 
jMrarraj  »^f •*»**.  ^*Havinf  awom  not  to  ratnrn  home 
bafora  that  tfaay  either  took  MeMone.or  that  tbev  all  died." 
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protection  against  the  Spartan  cruelty;  and  a 
miserable  remnant  escaped  to  diffuse  the  m»- 
laneholy  tidings  of  their  unexpected  calamity. 
On  this  important  emergency  Euphaes,  who 
had  succeeded  to  the  throne  of  his  fiither  An- 
tiochus, summoned  a  general  assembly  of  his 
countrjrmen  to  the  plain  of  Stenydara.;  where, 
after  hearing  the  opinion  of  others  conceming 
the  critical  situation  of  their  affairs,  he  declared 
his  own  sentiments,  which  werv  full  of  honour 
and  magnanimity :  "  That  the  final  event  of  the 
war  was  not  to  be  conjectured  by  its  miforta- 
nate  beginning;  the  Jkleasenians,  though  less 
inured  to  arms  than  their  warlike  opponents, 
would  acquire  both  skill  and  courage  in  pur- 
suing the  measures  of  a  just  defence ;  and  the 
gods,  protectors  of  innocence,  would  make  the 
struggles  of  virtuous  liberty  prevail  over  the 
rude  assaults  of  violence  and  cmUtion."  The 
discourse  of  Euphaes  was  received  with  ahouta 
of  applause ;  and  the  Messenians,  by  advice  of 
their  king,  abandoned  the  open  country,  and 
settled  in  such  of  their  towns  as  wera  beet  fortl- 
fiod  by  art  or  nature,  leaving  the  remainder  to 
the  invasion  of  an  enemy,  with  whose  br&veiy 
and  numbers  their  own  weakness  was  yet  una- 
ble to  contend.  But  while  they  kept  within  their 
walls,  they  continued  to  exercise  themselves  in 
arms,  and  to  acquire  such  vigour  and  discipline, 
as  might  enable  them  to  oppose  the  Spartans  in 
the  field.  Four  years  elapsed  from  the  taking 
of  Ampheia  before  they  ventured  to  embrace 
thu  dangerous  measure.  During  all  that  time, 
the  Spartans  made  annual  incursions  into  their 
coun^,  destroying  their  harvests,  and  carry- 
ing into  captivity  such  straggling  parties  as 
they  happened  to  surprise.  They  took  care, 
however,  not  to  demolish  the  houses,  to  cut 
down  the  wood,  or  otherwise  to  disfigure  or 
desolate  a  country,  which  they  already  regard- 
ed as  their  own. 

A  Q  The  Messenians  on  the  other  hand,  as 
,j1q  '  their  courage  continued  to  increase,  were 
not  contented  with  defending  their  own 
walls,  but  detached  in  small  parties,  the  boldest 
of  their  warriors  to  ravage  the  sea-coast  of  La- 
coma.  Encouraged  by  the  success  of  these 
predatory  expeditions,  Euphaes  determined  to 
take  the  field  with  the  flower  of  the  Messenian 
nation.  The  army  of  freemen  was  attended  by 
an  innumerable  crowd  of  slaves,  carrying  wood 
and  other  materials  necessary  for  encampment. 
Thus  prepared,  they  put  themselves  in  motion, 
and,  before  they  reached  the  frontier,  were  seen 
by  the  Spartan  garrison  of  Ampheia,  who  im- 
mediately sounded  the  alarm  of  an  approach- 
ing enemy.  The  Spartans  flew  to  arms  with 
more  than  their  wonted  alacrity,  delighted  with 
the  opportunity,  for  which  they  had  so  lonff 
wished  in  vain,  of  deciding,  at  one  blow,  the 
event  of  a  tedious  war.  The  hostile  armiee 
approached  with  a  celerity  proportioned  to  the 
fury  of  their  resentment,  and  arrived,  with  hi^h 
expectations,  at  the  intermediate  plain  which 
overspread  the  confinos  of  the  two  kingdoms. 
But  there  the  martial  ardour  of  the  troops  re* 
ceived  a  check,  which  had  not  been  foreseen 
by  their  commanders.  The  rivulet,  intersect- 
mg  the  plain,  was  swelled  by  the  rains  into  n, 
torrent  This  droomstaaoe  prevented  a  general 
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•QgagmiMint  The  caTalir  alone  (amoanting  on 
either  eide  to  about  five  handled  hone)  paaied 
near  the  head  of  the  ravine,  and  contended  in 
an  indedsiTe  akirmiah ;  while  the  fur  j  of  the 
infantjj  evaporated  in  empty  boaata  and  una- 
Taiiin^  inaults.  Night  inaenaibly  came  on, 
during  which  the  Meaaeniana  fortified  their 
eamp  with  ao  mach  akill,  that  the  enemy,  rather 
tban  yenture  to  atorm  it,  preferred  to  retom 
home,  after  an  expedition,  which,  conndering 
their  aaperiority  in  numbera,  appeared  no  leas 
inglorioaa  than  ineflfoctual. 

The  pusiilanimoua  behaviour  of  the  Spartan 
aimy  deaerved  not  the  approbation  of  the 
■anate.  The  aevere  fathers  of  the  republic  up- 
braided the  degeneracy  of  the  youth,  who  no 
bnger  paid  regard  to  the  aanctity  of  the  oath 
whKh  they  had  taken,  never  to  lay  down  their 
anna  until  "they  had  completely  subdued  the 
Manenians.  The  spirit  of  the  senate  was  soon 
diffused  through  the  community ;  and  it  was 
dstermined,  in  the  general  asaembly  of  the  na- 
tiott,  to  prepare  for  carrying  on  a  more  fierce 
war  than  the  enemy  had  yet  experienced.  At 
the  ^>proach  of  autumn,  the  season  always  pre- 
fared  for  the  predatory  expeditions  of  those 
early  timea,  all  the  Spartana  of  military  age, 
•s  well  as  the  inhabitants  of  the  subordinate 
towns  of  Laconia,  known  by  the  general  name 
ef  Lacedemonians,  were  ready  to  take  the  field. 
Afler  leaving  a  sufficient  body  of  troops  for  the 
internal  aaiety  of  the  country,  the  number  that 
ought  be  spared  abroad,  probably  amounted,  to 
about  twenty  thousand  men.  This  powerful 
inny  was  atill  farther  increased  by  the  conflu* 
eaee  of  atrangera,  particularly  the  Asainians 
sad  Dryopians,  who  fled  from  the  cruel  tyran- 
ny of  AigtM,  a  republic  no  less  blameable  than 
Sparta,  for  oppreasive  severity  towards  her 
viaker  neighboura.  Beaidea  this  reinforce- 
ment, the  Spartans  hired  a  considerable  body 
ef  arehera  from  Crete,  to  oppoae  the  horse  and 
lig^t  infantry  of  the  Measenians.  The  manage- 
ment of  the  expedition  waa  entrusted  to  Uie 
Spartan  kinga  Theopompus  and  Polydorua; 
the  former  of  whom  commanded  the  right, 
snd  the  latter  the  lefl  wing,  while  the  central 
diviaion  was  committed  to  the  discretion  and 
vakmr  of  Euryleon,  who,  though  bom  in 
Sparta,  waa  descended  of  the  royal  race  of 
Theban  Cadmua. 

Ancient  writers  have  neglected  to  mention 
the  scene  of  this  second  engagemtat,  which 
4  Q  Pauaaaiaa  has,  with  more  diffusiveness 
n^  *  than  accuracy,  deacribed  in  his  historical 
journey  through  Messenia ;  but  it  ia  rea- 
aonable  to  conjecture,  from  thia  omission,  that 
botii  the  first  and  second  battles  happened  near 
tbe  same  place,  on  the  extensive  plain  which 
co&aecta  the  frontiers  of  the  two  kingdoms. 

The  Mesaenians  were  inferior,  both  in  num- 
bers and  in  diacipline,  but  ardent  in  the  cause 
of  every  thing  moat  dear  to  them.  Euphaea 
beaded  their  left  wing,  which  opposed  the 
^vision  of  Theopompus ;  Pytharatus  led  the 
ri^;  and  Cleoimia  commanded  the  eentre. 
Before  the  aignal  waa  given  for  charge,  the 
commanders  addreased  their  respective  troopa. 
Theopompua,  with  Laconic  brevity,  **  reminded 
the  Spartana  of  than  oath«  and  of  the  glory 


which  their  anceatora  had  acquired  by  aubduing 
the  territories  of  their  neighbours."  Euphaea, 
at  greater  length,  animated  hia  aoldiera  to  vio- 
torv,  by  deacribing  the  fatal  consequences  of  a 
de&at.  ^  Their  lands  and  fortunea  were  not 
the  only  objecta  of  contention :  they  had  already 
experienced  the  Spartan  cruelty  in  the  unhappy 
fiite  of  Ampheia,  where  aU  the  men  of  a  mili- 
tary age  had  been  put  to  the  aword ;  the  wo- 
men, aa  well  aa  the  children,  with  their  aged 
parenta,  subjected  to  an  ignominioua  servitude ; 
their  temples  burnt  or  plundered;  the  city 
levelled  with  the  ground;  and  the  country 
deadated.  The  calamitiea,  hitherto  confined 
to  that  little  district,  would  be  diffused  over  the 
whole  of  their  beautiful  territory,  unless  the 
active  bravery  of  Mossenia  ahould  now,  by  a 
noble  effort  of  patriotism,  overcome  the  num* 
hers  and  discipline  of  Sparta."  Encouraged 
by  the  ardour  of  their  prince,  the  Meaaeniana 
rather  ran  than  marched  to  the  battle.  Aa  thej 
approached  the  enemy,  they  threatened  them 
with  their  eyes  and  gestures,  reproaching  them 
with  an  insatiable  avidity  for  wealth  and  power* 
an  uimatural  disregard  to  the  tiea  of  blood,  an 
impious  contempt  for  their  ^common  gods,  and 
particularly  for  the  revered  name  of  HerculeB* 
the  acknowledged  founder  and  patron  of  both 
kingdoma.  From  words  of  reproach  they  mads 
an  easy  tranaition  to  deeds  of  violence.  Many 
quitted  their  ranks,  and  aasailed  the  embatUed 
phalanx  of  the  Spartans.  The  wounded  spent 
the  last  exertions'  of  their  strength  in  aignal 
acts  of  vengeance,  o^  employed  their  laat  breath 
in  conjuring  their  companiona  to  imitate  the 
example  of  their  bravery ;  and  to  maintain,  by 
an  honourable  death,  the  safety  and  renown  of 
their  country.  To  the  generoua  ardour  .of  the 
Messenians,  Sparta  opposed  the  assured  intre« 
pidity  of  disciplined  valour.  Her  citixenst 
inured  to  the  use  of  arms,  cloeed  their  rank% 
and  remained  firm  in  their  respective  poata. 
Where  the  enemy  in  any  part  gave  way,  they 
followed  them  with  an  undisturbed  progress ; 
and  endeavoured,  by  the  continuance  of  regular 
exertion,  to  overcome  the  desultory  efforts  of 
rage,  fuiy,  and  despair.^ 

Such  were  the  principal  difierenoea  in  the 
sentiments  and  conduct  of  two  armies,  both 
of  which  were  alike  animated  by  the  love  of 
glory  and  the  deaire  of  vengeance;  paasiona 
which  they  carried  to  such  a  length,  that  there 
waa  no  example,  on  either  aide,  of  a  addier 
who  deigned  to  aeek  ^for  quarter,  or  who  at^ 
tempted  to  aooth,  by  ^e  promiae  of  a  large  ran- 
som, the  unrelenting  cruelty  of  the  victora. 
Emulation  and  avarice  oonapired  in  despoiling 
the  bodiea  of  the  slain.  Amidst  this  barbarous 
employment,  which  custom  only  rendered  honp> 
onrable,  many  met  with  an  untimely  fiite ;  for 
while  they  atripped  the  dead  with  the  raahness 
of  blind  avidity,  they  often  expoaed  their  own 
persona  to  the  darta  and  aworda  of  their  ene- 


3  Afroeably  to  the  melancholT  fimmen  of  lbs  adrioe 
aitsrwardi  giren  by  Tyrtaa*  to  the  Spartam, 

Xiti  TIC  wro5vi|rs«v  wctsit*  •itevT<a>«r«. 

TnTsaa,  edit.  Olae.  p.  4.  ver.  5. 

4  The  mode  of  flffhttng  in  that  afe  u  forciUr  deaoribad 
by  Tyrt«M,  p-  7.  edit  Olasg.  Axx«  nc  ■«  Stmimt  /uvtrm 
wtTt  •^•Tiffliri,  to  tha  end  of  the  poen. 
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mies;  and  ioraetimes  the  dying,  by  a  fortunate 
wound,  soothed  the  agonies  of  the  present  mo- 
ment, and  retaliated  their  past  sufferings  on 
their  unguarded  despoilers. 

The  kings,  who  had  hitherto  been  satisfied 
with  leading  their  troops  to  action,  and  sharing 
the  common  danger,  longed,  as  the  battle  began 
to  warm,  to  signdize  their  valour  in  single  com- 
bat With  this  design  Theopompus,  listening 
only  to  his  courage,  first  marched  towards 
Euphaes,  who,  seeing  him  approach,  cried  out 
to  his  companions,  ^*  Does  not  Theopompus 
well  imitate  the  bloody-minded  Polynices,  who, 
at  the  head  of  an  army  of  strangers,  levied  war 
against  his  native  country,  and,  with  his  own 
hand,  slew  a  brother,  by  whom,  at  the  same 
instant,  he  himself  was  slain  ?  In  like  manner 
does  Theopompus,  with  unnatural  hatred,  per- 
secute his  kinsmen  of  the  race  of  Hercules ;  but 
I  trust  he  shall  meet  the  punishment  due  to  his 
impiety."  At  sight  of  this  interesting  specta- 
cle, the  troops  were  inspired  with  new  ardour, 
and  the  battle  raged  wiUi  redoubled  fury.  The 
chosen  bands,  who  respectively  watched  the 
safety  of  the  contending  princes,  became  insen- 
sible to  personal  danger,  and  only  solicitous  to 
preserve  the  sacred  persons  of  their  kings.  The 
strength  of  Sparta,  at  length,  began  to  yield  to 
the  activity  of  her  rivals.  The  troops  of  Theo- 
pompus were  broken  and  thrown  into  disorder; 
and  the  reluctant  prince  was  himself  compelled 
to  retire.  At  the  same  time  the  right  wing  of 
the  Messenians,  having  lost  their  loader  Pytha- 
ratus,  yielded  to  the  exertions  of  Polydorus 
and  his  Spartans:  but  neither  this  general,  nor 
king  Euphaes,  thought  proper  to  pursue  the 
flying  enemy.  It  seemed  more  expedient  to 
strengthen,  with  their  victorious  troops,  the 
central  divisions  of  their  respective  armies, 
which  still  continued  to  fight  with  obstinate 
valour,  and  doubtful  success.  Night  at  length 
put  an  end  to  the  engagement,  which  had 
proved  extremely  humiliating  to  both  parties; 
for  next  morning  neither  offered  to  renew  the 
battle,  neither  ventured  to  erect  a  trophy  of 
victory,  while  both  craved  a  suspension  of 
arms,  for  the  purpose  of  interring  the  dead;  a 
demand  generally  construed  as  an  acknowledg- 
ment of  defeat 

Although  the  immediate  effects  of  the  battle 
were  alike  destructive  to  the  Spartans  and  to 
the  MessenianSf  its  remote  consequences  were 
peculiarly  ruinous  to  the  latter.  They  were 
less  rich  and  less  numerous  than  their  oppo- 
nents; their  army  could  not  be  recruited  with 
the  same  facility;  many  of  their  slaves  were 
bribed  into  the  enemy's  service;  and  a  pesti- 
lential distemper,  concurring  with  other  mis- 
fortunes, reduced  them  to  the  last  extremity 
of  distress.  The  Spartans,  mean  while,  carried 
on  their  annual  incursions  with  more  than 
usual  cruelty,  involving  the  husbandman,  with 
his  labours,  in  undstinguished  ruin,  and  de- 
stroying by  fire  and  sword  the  wretched  inha- 
bitants of  Uie  unfortified  cities.  The  miserable 
ravages  to  which  these  cities  were  continually 
exposed,  obliged  the  Messenians  to  abandon 
them,  and  to  seek  refuge  among  the  almost  in- 
acceosibW  mountains  of  Ith'ome ;  a  place  which, 
though  situate  near  the  frontiers  of  Laconia,* 


afforded  them  the  securest  retreat  amidst  their 
present  calamities,  being  strongly  fortified  by 
nature,  and  surrounded  by  a  wall,  which  bid 
defiance  to  the  battering  engines  known  in  that 
early  age. 

The  Messenians,  thus  defended  against  ex- 
ternal assaults,  were  still  exposed  to  the  danger 
of  perishing  by  famine.  The  apprehension  oft 
thui  new  calamity  gave  additional  poignancy 
to  the  feelings  of  their  unhappy  situation,  and 
increased  the  horrors  of  the  pestilence  which 
raged  more  fiercely  than  ever  among  men 
cooped  up  within  a  narrow  fortress.  Under 
the  pressure  of  present,  and  the  dread  of  future 
evil,  their  minds  were  favourably  disposed  for 
admitting  the  terrors  of  superstition.  A  mes- 
senger was  sent  to  Delphi  to  inquire  by  what 
sacrifice  they  might  appease  the  resentment  of 
the  angry  gods.  On  his  return  to  Ithome,  he 
declared  the  stem  answer  of  the  god,  which 
demanded  the  innocent  blood  of  a  virgin  of  the 
royal  race.  The  Messenians  prepared,  in  fall 
assembly,  to  obey  the  horrid  mandate.  The 
lots  were  cast,  and  the  daughter  of  Lyciacus 
was  declared  worthy  of  atoning,  by  her  blood, 
for  the  sins  of  the  prince  and  people :  but  the 
father,  who  was  only  a  distant  branch  of  the 
royal  family,  allowed  his  paternal  affection  to 
prevail  over  the  dictates  of  both  his  patriotism 
and  his  piety.  By  his  advice,  Ephebolua,  a  di- 
viner, opposed  the  sacrifice,  asserting  that  the 
pretended  princess  was  not  what  she  appeared, 
but  a  supposititious  child,  whom  the  aitifioe  of 
the  wife  of  Lyciscus  had  adopted  to  conceal 
her  barrenness.  While  the  remonstrances  of 
the  diviner  engaged  the  attention  of  the  assem- 
bly, Lyciscus  privately  withdrew  his  daughter; 
and,  escaping  unobserved  through  the  gates  of 
Ithome,  sought  protection,  against  the  cruelty 
of  fortune  and  of  his  friends,  among  the  unre- 
lenting enemies  m  his  country. 

He  had  already  made  considerable  progreee 
in  his  journey  towards  Sparta,  when  the  dis- 
covery of  his  departure  threw  the  Messenians 
into  great  consternation ;  nor  is  it  easy  to  de- 
termine what  might  have  been  the  effect  of 
their  superstitious  terrors,  had  not  Aristode- 
mus,  another  branch  of  the  Herculean  stock, 
and  still  less  distinguished  by  birth  than  merit, 
voluntarily  offered  to  devote  his  own  child  for 
the  public  safety.  But  this  sacrifice  was  like- 
wise opposed  by  a  youth,  who,  passionately  in 
love  with'  the  intended  victim,  cried  out,  that 
the  young  lady  had  been  betroUied  to  him,  and 
that  it  belonged  to  her  destined  husband,  not 
to  her  inhuman  father,  to  dispose  of  her  life  and 
fortune.  When  his  noisy  clamours  were  little 
regarded  by  the  assembly,  he  had  the  efl&ontery 
to  assert,  that  the  daughter  of  Aristodemue 
could  not  answer  the  condition  required  by  the 
oracle ;  that,  even  before  the  nuptial  rites  had 
been  consummated,  she  had  pitied  the  violence 
of  his  passion,  and  that  now  she  carried  in  her 
womb  the  fruit  of  their  unhappy  loves.  Aristo- 
demus,  hearing  this  declaration,  was  seized  with 
rage  and  indignation  at  the  unmerited  disgrace 
thrown  on  his  family.  *^It  then  appeared,** 
says  an  ancient  author,*  **  with  what  ease  des- 


1  Pturania* ,  p.  S33.    This  might  Mtiify  ths 
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tiny  tarnishes  the  feeble  virtues  of  men,  bb  the 
t&me  of  a  rirer  does  the  shining  ornaments 
vhich  cover  its  humid  bed."  The  angry  father 
phinged  his  dagger  into  the  breast  of  liis  un- 
fiirtimaie  daughter,  and,  with  horrid  barbarity, 
opening  her  womb  in  the  presence  of  the 
■mued  assembly,  demanded  justice  on  the  in- 
ftmous  impostor  who  had  traduced  her  virtue. 
The  Messenians  were  still  farther  irritated 
tgainst  the  youth,  in  consequence  of  the  opi- 
aion  of  Ephebolus,  who  declared  that  another 
rictiai  must  be  sought  to  appease  the  anger  of 
the  gods,  because  Aristodemus  had  sacrificed 
iiis  daughter,  not  in  obedience  to  the  oracle,  but 
to  gratify  the  impetuous  passion  of  his  own 
imgoTema.ble  soul.  The  rage  of  the  assembly 
voold  have  speedily  sent  the  lover  to  attend 
the  shade  of  his  mistress;  but  fortunately  he 
wu  beloved  and  pitied  by  king  Euphaes,  whose 
VQthority  controlled,  on  this  occasion,  the  au- 
dacious ixisolence  of  a  priest,  and  checked  thei 
wild  fury  of  the  populace.  The  king  asserted 
tbat  Apollo  had  no  reason  to  complain  of  their 
diwbedience:  the  god  demanded  the  blood  of  a 
lirgin,  a  virgin  had  been  slain;  but  neither  did 
the  Pjrthia  determine,  nor  belonged  it  to  them 
to  Lnqnire,  by  whose  hands,  or  from  what  mo- 
tire,  the  victim  should  be  put  to  death. 

The  oracle,  thus  favourably  interpreted  by 
the  wisdom  of  the  prince,  not  only  allayed  the 
frantie  rage,  but  restored  the  fain^g  hopes, 
of  the  people.  They  determined  to  defend  their 
capital  to  the  last  extremity ;  and  this  generous 
resolution,  which  they  maintaine4  inviolate 
i  doling  the  course  of  several  years,  was  justi- 
fied by  obstinate  exertions  of  valour. 

The  spirited  and  persevering  efforts  of  the 
MesKnians,  as  well  as  the  proud  tyranny  of 
Sparta,  tended  to  procure,  to  the  weaker  state, 
Kreral  useful  alliances  among  the  neighbour- 
ing republics.  Of  all  the  communities  inhabit- 
ing the  Peloponnesus,  the  Corinthians  alone, 
li  a  maritime  and  commercial  people,  enter- 
tuned  little  jealousy  of  the  Spartans ;  while 
the  Argives  and  Aroidians,  from  proximity  of 
otnation,  as  well  as  interference  of  interest 
tad  ambition,  held  the  disciples  of  Lycurgus  in 
peculiar  detestation.  By  the  assistance  of  these 
powerful  allies,  the  Messenians  gained  con- 
■derable  advantages  in  two  general  engage- 
ments ;  in  the  former  of  which  their  king  Eu- 
phaes, betrayed  by  the  ardour  of  success  into 
•n  onequal  combat,  was  overpowered  by  num- 
bers, aad  slain  in  the  action.  The  valour  of 
Arirtodemus  was  called  by  the  voice  of  the 
people  to  fill  the  vacant  throne ;  and  his  conduct 
m  war  justified  the  high  opinion  entertained 
of  him  by  his  countrymen.  For  five  years  he 
^Mffled  the  aspiring  hopes  of  the  Spartans;  do- 
^<eted  them  in  several  desultory  rencounters ; 
>nd,  in  a  pitched  battle,  fought  near  the  walls 
ef  Ithome,  overcame  the  principal  strength 
of  their  republic,  assisted  by  that  of  the  Co- 
nnthiam. 

This  victory,  though  obtained  by  stratagem 
father  than  by  superiority  of  courage  or  disci- 
pline, threw  Uie  Spartan  senate  into  the  greats 
I 

•T  aoti^ty.  but  will  appear,  fai  modern  timea,  a  poor  ex- 
«■•  w  siKh  a  ihoekiog  barbarity 


est  perplexity,  and  deprived  them  of  the  expec- 
tation of  putting  a  speedy,  or  even  a  fortunate, 
end  to  the  war.  In  their  distress  they  had  re- 
course to  the  same  oracle,  which  had  relieved 
the  afflictions  of  the  Messenians.  As  the  policy 
of  the  god  seldom  sent  away,  in  ill  humour,  the 
votaries  of  his  shrine,  the  destruction  of  Ithome 
was  announced  with  prophetic  obscurity.  The 
Spartans,  with  revived  hopes,  again  took  the 
field ;  and  their  new  ardour  was  successful  in 
several  skirmishes  with  the  Messenians,  who, 
harassed  by  an  open,  were  still  more  fatally 
oppressed  by  a  secret,  foe.  The  people  were 
again  seized  with  superstitious  terrors.  Dreams, 
visions,  and  other  prodigies  confirmed  the  me- 
lancholy prediction  of  Apollo.  The  impatient 
temper  of  Aristodemus  made  him  withdraw, 
by  a  voluntary  death,  from  the  evils  which 
threatened  his  country.  The  other  leaders  of 
greatest  renown  had  perished  in  the  field. 
Ithome,  deprived  of  its  principal  support,  and 
jL  p  invested  more  closely  than  before,  was 
.  '  compelled,  afler  a  siege  of  five  months, 
to  submit  to  the  slow  but  irresistible  im- 
pressions of  famine.  Such  of  its  inhabitants  as 
were  entitled  to  the  benefit  of  hospitality  in 
Sicyon,  Argos,  or  Arcadia,  travelled  with  ail 
possible  expedition  into  thoee  countries.  The 
sacred  families,  who  were  attached*to  the  min- 
istry of  Ceres,  sought  a  secure  refuge  among 
the  venerable  priests  of  Eleusis,  in  Attica.  The 
greater  part  of  the  people  dispersed  themselves 
through  the  interior  towns  and  villages,  en- 
deavouring, in  the  obscurity  of  their  ancient 
habitations,  to  elude  the  industrious  search  of 
an  unrelenting  enemy.^ 

The  Lacedffimonians,  having  thus  obtained 
possession  of  the  Messenian  capital,  discovered 
signal  gratitude  to  their  gods,  fidelitjr  to  their 
allies,  and  cruelty  to  their  enemies.  Ithome 
was  demolished  to  the  foundation.  Of  its  spoil, 
three  tripods  were  consecrated  to  Amydean 
Apollo.  The  first  was  adorned  with  the  image 
of  Venus,  the  second  with  that  of  Diana,  and 
the  third  with  the  figures  of  Ceres  and  Proser- 
pine. To  the  Assinians,  who  had  assisted  them 
with  peculiar  idacrity  in  the  war,  the  Spartans 
gave  that  beautiful  portion  of  tho  Messenian 
coast,  which  assumed,  and  long  retained,  the 
name  of  its  new  inhabitants.  They  rewarded 
the  good  intentions  of  the  Messenian  Androdes, 
who,  at  the  commencement  of  the  war,  had 
discovered  his  partiality  for  Sparta,  by  bestow- 
ing on  his  descendants  the  fertile  district  of 
Hyamia.  The  rest  of  the  Messenian  nation 
were  treated  with  all  the  rigour  of  Spartan 
policy.  They  wore  obliged  to  take  an  oath 
of  allegiance  to  their  proud  victors,  to  present 
them  every  year  with  half  the  produce  of  their 
soil,  and,  under  pain  of  the  severest  punish- 
ment, to  appear  in  mourning  habits,  at  the 
funerals  of  the  Spartan  kings  and  magistrates.' 

After  the  close  of  the  first  Messenian  war, 
Greece  appears,  for  several  years,  to  have  en- 
joyed an  unusual  degree  of  tranquillity.  Peace 
promoted  population ;  and  the  inhabitants  of 
Peloponnesus  continued  to  diffuse  their  nu- 
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meroufl  colonieB  over  the  iBlands  of  Sicily  and 
Corcyra,  as  well  as  over  the  southern  division 
of  Italy,  afterwards  known  by  the  name  of 
Magna  GrasciaJ  In  this  delicious  country 
two  considerable  establishments  were  formed, 
about  the  same  time,  the  one  at  Rhegium,  and 
the  other  at  Tarentum.  Rhegium,  situate  on 
the  southern  extremity  of  the  continent,  soon 
acquired  the  ascendant  over  the  neighbouring 
cities;  and  Tarentum, having  become  the  most 
powerful  community  on  the  eastern  coast,  had 
the  honour  of  giving  name  to  the  spacious  bay, 
which  penetrates  so  deeply  into  Italy,  that  it 
almost  unites  the  Tuscan  and  the  Ionian  seas. 

The  particular  causes  which  occasioned,  or 
the  various  consequences  which  attended,  these 
several  migrations,  are  not  related  in  ancient 
history;  the  Lacedflemonian  establishment  at 
Tarentum  was  alone  marked  by  such  circum- 
stances as  have  merited,  on  account  of  their 
singularity,  to  be  handed  down  to  succeeding 
ages. 

During  the  second  expedition^  of  the  Spar- 
tans against  Messenia,  the  army,  consisting  of 
the  greater  part  of  the  citizens  who  had  at- 
tained the  military  age,  bound  themselves,  by 
oath,  not  to  return  home  until  they  had  sub- 
dued their  enemies.  This  engagement  de- 
tained them  several  vears  in  the  field,  during 
which  Sparta,  inhabited  only  by  women,  chil- 
dren, and  helpless  old  men,  produced  no  suc- 
ceeding generation  to  support  the  future  glories 
of  the  republic  Sensible  of  this  inconve- 
nience, which,  in  a  warlike  and  ambitious  slate, 
surrounded  by  warlike  and  ambitious  rivals, 
might  have  been  productive  of  the  most  dan- 
gerous consequences,  the  senate  recalled  such 
young  men  as,  having  lefl  their  country  before 
they  had  attained  the  military  age,  were  not  un- 
der any  obligation  to  keep  the  field;  and  enjoin- 
ed them  to  associate  promiscuously  with  the 
married  women,  that  the  city  might  thus  be  pre- 
eerved  from  decay  and  desolation.  The  children 
bom  of  these  useful,  tiiough  irregular  connec- 
tions, were  distinguished  by  the  name  of  Far- 
thenisa;  probably  denoting  the  condition  of 
their  mothers.*  They  had  no  certain  father ; 
fior  were  they  entitled,  though  citizens  of 
'Sparta,  to  any  private  inheritance.  These  cir- 
•cumstances  kept  them  a  distinct  body,  the 
members  of  which  were  attached  by  the  strict- 
^  friendship  to  each  other,  and  hostile  to  the 
rest  of  the  community. 

This  dangerous  disposition  was  still  further 
increased  by  the  imprudent  behaviour  of  the 
Spartans,  who,  on  their  return  from  the  con- 
4iuest  of  Messenia,  treated  the  PartheniiD  with 
the  most  supercilious  contempt    The  young 


1  Tbif  nane,  if  will  be  proved  hereafter,  denoted  the 
Greek  leulemeata  both  in  Italy  and  Sicily.  The  oolonie* 
tbera  became,  in  piofreM  of  time,  perbepa  more  oonaider- 
able  than  the  mother  country.  Theit  proceodinxB  will  be 
fully  related  in  the  followinf  work ;  out  not  until  their 
transactions  enter  bto  the  ceneral  s^tem  of  Giecian  po- 
liUes. 

8  They  bad  taken  the  same  oath  in  the  first  eitpeditioa: 
but  it  appears  from  Psasaoias,  that  they  did  not  ooeorve  it. 
The  senators  upbraided  the  yoathwitb  cowardice  and  con 
tempt  of  tkwr  oath,  }i«X««tr  k«i   tov  Of»ew  wvif eij/iinr. 
Pavsan.  p.  SS8. 
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men  could  endure  poveirty  and  misfortune,  but 
could  not  brook  disfpraoe.  Their  unhappy 
situation,  and  the  impatience  with  which  they 
submitted  to  it,  naturally  connected  them  with 
the  Helots,  those  miserable  slaves  whose  just 
indignation  ever  prompted  them  to  revolt  from 
the  cruel  tyranny  of  their  masters.  A  con- 
spiracy was  formed ;  the  day,  place,  and  signal 
were  determined,  upon  which  the  Parthenin 
and  Helots,  armed  with  concealed  daggers,  and 
with  the  most  hostile  fury,  should  retaliate,  in 
the  public  assembly,  their  past  sufferings  and 
insults  on  the  unsuspecting  superiority  of  the 
proud  lords  of  Sparta.  The  time  approached, 
and  the  design  was  ripe  for  execution,  when 
the  president  of  the  assembly  ordered  the  crier 
to  proclaim.  That  none  present  should  throw 
up  his  cap  (for  that  had  been  the  signal  ap- 
pointed by  tne  conspirators ;)  and  thus  clearly 
intimated  that  the  plot  had  been  discovered, 
and  that  the  Spartans  were  prepared  to  meet 
and  to  overcome  the  dangerous  treachery  of 
their  dependents.  We  are  not  infonned  of  the 
punishment  inflicted  on  the  Helots,  or  whether, 
as  the  conspiracy  had  been  laid  open  by  one 
of  their  number,  the  merit  of  an  individual 
was  allowed  to  atone  for  the  guilt  of  the  so- 
ciety. The  PartheniflB,  however,  were  treated 
with  a  remarkable  degree  of  lenity,  su|wested, 
probably,  by  the  fears,  rather  than  by  the  hu- 
manity of  Sparta.^  They  were  not  only  al- 
lowed to  escape  unpunished  from  their  native 
country,  but  furnished  with  eveiy  thing  neces- 
sary fbr  undertaking  a  successful  expedition 
against  the  neighbouring  coasts;  and  thus 
enabled  to  establish  themselves  under  their 
leader  Phalantus,  in  the  delightful  recesses  of 
the  Tarentine  gulf.^ 

The  Spartans,  when  delivered  from  the 
danger  of  this  formidable  conspiracy,  enjoyed, 
above  thirty  years,  domestic  as  well  as  public 
peace,  until  again  disturbed  by  the  revolt  of 
the  Messenians.  The  dishonourable  ccmdi 
tions  imposed  on  that  people,  the  toilsome  la- 
bours to  which  most  of  them  were  necessarily 
condemned,  in  order  to  produce  the  expected 
tribute ;  the  natural  fertility  of  the  soil,  augr. 
mented  by  industry,  and  augmenting  in  its 
turn  the  populousness  of  the  coimtry ;  all  theee 
causes  conspired  to  sharpen  their  resentment, 
to  embitter  their  hostility,  and  to  determine 
them,  at  every  hazard,  to  expose  their  fortune 
to  the  decision  of  the  sword.  The  negligence 
of  Sparta  was  favourable  to  the  progress  of 
rebellion.  While  she  degraded  the  Messeni- 
ans by  the  most  humiliating  marks  of  servi- 
tude, she  allowed  them,  however,  to  rebuild 
their  cities,  to  assemble  in  the  public  places, 
and  to  communicate  to  each  other  their  mu- 
tual grievances  and  complaints.  To  rewaxd 
the  services  of  Androcles,  the  Messenian  king-, 
she  had  bestowed  on  his  family  the  rich  pro- 
vince of  Hyamia ;  but  the  descendants  of  thaX 
prince  preferring  the  duties  of  patriotism  to  the 
dictates  of  gratitude,  countenanced  and  en- 
couraged the  warlike  dispositions  of  his  coun- 
trymen. The  young  men  of  Andania  longed 
to  take  up  arms.    They  were  headed  by  Aria- 
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.  ^  tomeneflf  a  youth  deicended  from  the 
go^  '  ancient  line  of  Measenian  kings,  adorn- 
ed with  the  moet  extraordinary  qnalitiea 
of  mind  and  body,  and  whoee  exploits,  if  in- 
stead of  being  sunff  by  Rhianae,  and  related 
by  Panaaniaa,  they  had  been  described  by  Xe- 
Bophoa,  or  celebrated  by  Homer,  would  place 
faiAi  in  the  first  rank  of  Gredan  heroes. 

In  entering  upon  this  memorable  war  the 
Ifeasenians  consulted  the  dictates  of  prudence, 
at  the  same  time  that  they  indulged  the  mo- 
tires  of  animosity  and  ambition.  Before  dis- 
eoyering  their  intention  to  take  up  arms,  they 
despatched  messengers  to  the  Arcadians  and 
ArgiTes,  intimating  their  inclination  to  throw 
oiT  the  yoke  of  Sparta,  provided  they  could 
depend  on  the  hearty  assistance  of  their  an- 
cient allies.  The  Argives  and  Arcadians  were 
naturally  enemies  to  their  warlike  and  ambi- 
tions neighbours ;  and,  at  this  particular  junc- 
ture, the  enmity  of  the  former  towards  Sparta 
was,  by  recent  injuries,  kindled  into  resent- 
ment. Both  nations  confirmed,  by  the  most 
flattering  promises,  the  resolution  of  the  Mes- 
swiians,  who,  with  uncommon  unanimity  and 
concert,  sought  deliverance  from  the  oppressiTe 
severity  of  Uieir  tyrants. 

The  first  engagement  was  fought  at  DersB,  a 
rillage  of  Messenia.  The  soldiers  on  both 
■des  behaved  with  equal  bravory ;  the  victory 
was  doubtful;  but  Aristomenes,  the  Messe- 
nian,  acquired  unrivalled  glory  and  renown. 
On  the  field  of  battle  he  was  saluted  king  by 
the  admiring  gratitude  of  his  countrymen. 
He  declined,  however,  th»  dangerous  honours 
of  royalty,  declaring  himself  satisfied  with  the 
appellation  of  general,  which,  in  that  age,  im- 
plied a  superiority  in  martial  exercises,  as  well 
as  in  the  knowledge  of  war,  and  in  the  expe- 
rience of  commancL  The  Messenian  excelled 
in  all  these,  and  possessed,  besides,  a  degree  of 
militaiy  enthusiasm,  which  as  it  was  employed 
to  retrieve  the  desperate  affairs  of  his  country, 
deserves  to  be  for  ever  remembered  and  ad- 
mired. Sensible  how  much  depended  on  the 
auspicious  beginning  of  the  war,  he  imme- 
diately marched  to  Sparta ;  entered  the  city, 
which  was  neither  walled  nor  lighted,  during 
nig^t;  and  suspended  in  the  temple  of  Mi- 
nerva a  buckler,  inscribed  with  his  name,  as  a 
monument  of  his  success  against  the  enemy, 
and  an  offering  to  procure  the  good-will  of 
that  warlike  gc^ess. 

The  hardiness  of  this  exploit  was  rivalled 
by  the  singular  intrepidity  of  his  companions 
Panormous  and  Gonippus.  VHule  the  Laoe- 
dsmonians  celebrated,  in  their  camp,  the  fes- 
tival of  their  heroes  Castor  and  Pollux,  the 
two  youths  of  Andania,  mounted  on  fiery 
steeds,  with  lances  in  their  hands,  and  a  purple 
mantle  flowing  over  their  white  vestments, 
presented  thenuelves  in  the  midst  of  the  joy- 
ous assembly.  The  superstitious  crowd,  dis- 
solved in  mirth  and  wine,  imagined  that  their 
heavenly  protectors  had  appeared  in  a  human 
form,  m  order  to  grace  the  festival  established 
in  their  honour.'    As  they  approached,  un- 
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anned,  to  pay  their  obeisance  to  the  divine 
brothers  of  Helen,  the  young  Messenians 
couched  their  spears,  attacked  the  multitude 
with  irresistible  fury,  slew  them  with  their 
weapons,  or  trod  them  down  with  their  horses, 
and  before  the  assembly  recovered  from  its  sur- 
prise and  consternation,  set  out,  in  triumph,  on 
their  return  to  Andania. 

These  exploits,  and  others  of  a  similar  kind, 
which  are  not  particularly  recorded,  were  suf- 
ficient to  alarm  the  fears  of  the  Spartans,  and 
to  make  them  seek  the  advice  of  Apollo.  The 
oracle,  when  consulted  by  what  means  they 
might  change  the  success  of  the  war,  ordered 
them  to  demand  a  general  from  Athens;  a 
.  ^  response  highly  mortifying  to  the  high 
623.  '  ^P'^'^'"^  spirit,  as  their  own  kings,  de- 
scended from  Hercules,  were  the  con- 
stitutional commanders  of  their  armies.  In 
compliance,  however,  with  the  mandate  of  the 
god,  the  haughtiness  of  Sparta  was  obliged  to 
make  a  request  which  the  jealousy  of  Athens 
durst  not  venture  to  refuse.  The  Athenians, 
when  informed  of  the  oracle,  iounediately  des- 
patched to  Sparta,  Tyrtous,  a  man  who,  like 
every  Athenian  citizen,  had,  indeed,  borne 
arms,  but  who  had  never  been  distinguished 
by  any  rank  in  the  army.  He  was  chiefly 
known  to  his  fellow-citizens  as  a  poet ;  a  cha- 
racter in  which  he  has  been  justly  admired  by 
succeeding  ages.^  Among  the  Spartans,  how- 
ever, he  was  regarded  as  Sie  sacred  messenger 
of  the  divinity  ;  and  his  verses  were  supposed 
to  convey  the  instructions  and  sentiments  in- 
spired by  his  heavenly  protector. 

The  heroic  valour  of  Aristomenes  long  con- 
tinued to  prevail  against  the  force  of  the  ora- 
de,  as  well  as  against  all  the  other  enemies  of 
Messenia.  He  defeated  the  Spartans  in  three 
successive  engagements,  the  circumstances  of 
which  are  so  siimlar,  that  they  have  frequently 
been  confounded  with  each  other.  They  were 
aU  fought  in  the  plain  of  Stenydara,  and  the 
most  remarkable  at  a  place  ciJled  the  Boards 
Monument,  from  a  tradition  that  Hercules  had 
anciently  sacrificed  there  an  animal  of  that 
species.  The  Messenians  were  reinforced  by 
the  assistance  of  their  allies  of  Elis  and  Sicyon« 
as  well  as  of  Argos  and  Arcadia.  The  Spart 
tans  were  followed  by  the  Corinthians,  their 
ancient  confederates,  and  by  the  citizens  of 
Leprea,  who  chose  to  seek  the  proteeftion  of 
Sparta,  rather  than  submit  to  the  government 
of  Elis.  The  combined  army  was  commanded 
by  Anaxander  the  Spartai^  king,  whose  influ- 
elice,  however,  was  rivalled  by  the  authority 
ofHecateus  the  diviner,  and  of  TyrtsBOs  the 
poet  The  Messenians  had  not  a  poet  worthy 
of  being  opposed  to  TyrtSBUS ;  but  the  predic- 
tions of  their  diviner  Theodes  were  able,  on 
some  occasions,  to  promote  or  to  restrain  the 
ardour  of  Aristomenes  himself, 

nnqoestionable  evidenoe.    8trikin|  hutancsi  of  it  wlD  oe- 
cur  in  Utar  period*  of  the  Oeeek  history. 
7  TiMlpiii  Homenie, 
Tyrtihuque  mares  aaiaxN  in  nartia  beDa, 
Venibos  exacait  Hoa. 

Three  pooms  of  Tyrtaus,  eontaishif  the  praise  of  valoor, 
are  preeenred  in  Stobnoi;  a  foarth  on  the  same  mibteet^  in 
the  only  oration  now  remainins  of  Lyeorgoi,  the  Athemas 
orator,  the  ftieod  and  rival  of  DeuMhenee. 
taebed  oosplstB  may  alio  bs  tsad  in  ttiabs  aa 
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The  suocen  of  the  enga^rement  was  chiefly 
owing  to  the  spirited  exertion  of  the  Meaee- 
nian  general.  At  the  head  of  a  small  band  of 
chosen  companiona,  he  charged  the  principal 
division  of  the  Spartan  army,  commanded  by 
the  king  in  person.  The  resistance  was  obsti- 
nate, and  lasted  for  several  hoars.  When  the 
Spartans  began  to  give  way,  Aristomenes  or- 
dered a  new  body  of  troops,  to  complete  his 
success,  to  rout  and  pursue  the  enemy.  He, 
with  his  little  but  determined  band,  attacked 
a  second  division  of  the  Lacedsmonians,  which 
still  continued  firm  in  its  post.  Having  com- 
pelled these  also  to  retreat,  he,  with  amazing 
rapidity,  turned  the  valour  of  his  troops  against 
a  third,  and  then  against  a  fourth  brigade,' 
both  of  which  giving  ground,  the  whole  army 
was  put  to  flight,  and  pursued  with  great 
slaughter.  The  merit  of  these  achievements 
was,  on  the  return  of  Aristomenes,  celebrated 
With  great  pomp  at  Andania.  The  men  re- 
ceived their  favourite  hero  with  joyous  accla- 
mations; and  the  women,  strewing  his  way 
with  flowers,  sung  in  his  praise  a  stanza  that 
has  reached  modem  times,  expressing,  with 
elegant  simplicity,  the  glorious  victory  obtain- 
ed over  the  Lacediemonians. 

The  tribute  of  just  applause  paid  to  the  vir- 
tues of  Aristomenes,  inspired  him  with  a  ge- 
nerous ambition  to  deserve  the  eincerest  grati- 
tude of  his  countrymen.  With  unremitting 
activity  he  continued,  with  his  little  band  of 
faithful  adherents,  to  overrun  the  hostile  ter- 
ritoiy,  to  destroy  the  defenceless  villages,  and 
to  carry  the  inhabitants  into  servitude.  The 
towns  of  PhariB,  Carya,  and  Egila,  successively 
experienced  the  fatal  effects  of  his  ravages. 
In  the  first,  he  found  a  considerable  booty,  in 
money  and  commodities;  in  the  second,  he 
found  a  booty  still  more  precious,  the  daugh- 
ters of  the  principal  inhabitants  dancing  in  the 
chorus  of  Diana,  whom  he  honourably  pro- 
tected against  the  licentious  violence  of  his  fol- 
lowers, and  restored,  uninjured,  for  the  ran- 
som offered  by  their  parents.  Afler  attacking 
Egila,  Aristomenes  met  with  an  unexpected 
check  from  tlie  enthusiasm  of  the  Spartan 
matrons,  who  were  offering  sacrifice  to  Cores 
in  a  neighbouring  tomple,  long  held  in  peculiar 
veneration.  As  soon  as  they  perceived  the 
approach  pf  the  enemy,  the  women,  who,  ac- 
cording to  the  institutions  of  Lycurgus,  had 
been  trained  to  all  the  manly  exercises  of  the 
other  sex,  issued  forth  from  the  temple,  and 
assailing  the  Messenians  with  knives,  hatchets, 
burning  torches,  and  the  other  instruments  of 
sacrifice,  threw  them  into  disorder,  wounded 
several  of  the  soldiers,  and  seized  the  person 
of  their  eonmiander.  Next  day,  however, 
Aristomenes  was  delivered  from  captivity, 
through  the  good  offices  of  Archidamea,  priest- 
ess or  Ceres,  whose  susceptible  heart  had  long 
admired  and  loved  the  merit  and  renown  of  the 
brave  Messenian. 
The  amazing  success  of  the  Messenians, 

1  Pamanias  aeknowlodges  that  the  ezploiti  of  Aristo- 
meiMM,  in  this  cngafenMat,  abnoat  ezcood  bolief.  Pausan. 
MeHen.  Thvca  la  a  ramarkablo  coincidcnoo  in  the  cha- 
racter and  exploits  aa  well  aa  in  the  aitaaUoa,  of  Ariatoina- 
nea,  and  those  of  th«t  celebraled  Scottiah  patiiot  WaHaeo. 
Vid.  Bttohoo.  Hitt.  Aoot.  L  viii.  puum. 


which,  in  the  course  of  three  yearn,  had  been 
interrupted  only  by  this  inconsiderable  acci- 
dent, disposed  the  Sp&rtan  kings  to  abandon 
the  war,  and  to  allo^w  their  enemies  to  enjoy 
the  honour  and  advantages  which  they  had  so 
bravely  earned.    This  rtoolution  was  approved 
by  the  senate  and  assembly.    The  alUes  of 
Sparta   readily  adopted    the   same   opinion. 
TyrtfBus  alone  opposed  the  disgraceful  mea- 
sure, with  all  the  force  of  his  authority.    The 
sacred  character  of  the  bard,  with  the  divine  in- 
fluence of  his  poetry,  prevailed ;  and  the  Spar- 
tana  again  entered  Messenia  with  an  army,  as 
numerous  and  powerful  as  any  they  had  before 
collected.  But  at  sight  of  the  Messenian  troops, 
headed  by  Aristomenes,  they  were  thrown  mto 
new  consternation.  The  dresided  prowess  of  their 
heroic  antagonist,  which  they  had  so  oflen  and 
BO  fatally  experienced,  continually  presented 
itself  to  their  minds ;  and  tlie  inspired  arts  of 
TyrtflBus  wore  again  necessary  to  resist  the  in- 
creasing panic.    A-  second  time  he  revived 
their  drooping  courage,  while  he  expatiated  on 
the  glory  of  ancient  warriors ;  the  magnani- 
mity of  despising  fortune ;  the  praise  and  ho- 
nours of  valour ;  the  joya  and  rewards  of  vic- 
tory. >    These  sentiments^  dictated  by  the  true 
spirit  of  heroism,  fired  their  minds  with  martial 
ardour.     Disregarding  the  sweets  of  life,  they 
longed  for  an  honourable  death.   One  consider- 
ation only  (such  was  the  superstition  of  ancient 
times)  damped  the  generous  warmth  that  ani- 
mated their  souls.    In  an  engagement,  which 
there  wai^  every  reason  to  believe  would  be 
fought  with  the  most  obstinate  valour  on  both 
sides,  what  crowds  of  warriors  must  fall,  whose 
bodies,  heaped  together  in  horrid  confusion, 
could  not  be  recognised  by  their  friends,  or  ob- 
tain, with  due  solemnity,  the  sacred  rights  of 
funeral!     This    melancholy    thought,  which 
chilled  the  boldest  heart  with  religious  horror, 
might  have  formed  an  insurmountable  obsta- 
cle to  their  success,  had  not  their  terrors  been 
removed  by  the  prudent  missionary  of  Apollo. 
By  the  advice  of  Tjrrtajus,  each  soldier  tied  a 
token,  inscribed  with  his  name  and  designation, 
round  his  right  arm,  by  moans  of  which  his 
body,  however  disfigured,'  might  be  known  to 
his  friends  and  kindrod.    Thus  fortified  against 
the  only  illusion  that  could  alarm  tlie  minds 
of  men  who  preferred  death  to  a  defeat,  they 
rushed  forward  to  attack  their  dreaded,  and 
hitherto  victorious,  foes. 

The  Messenian  general  had  drawn  up  his 
forces  at  a  place  called  the  Great  Ditch,  from 
which  this  engagement  has  been  called  the 
battle  of  the  Trenches.^  The  national  strengtli 
was  reinforced  by  a  considerable  body  of  Arca- 
dian troops,  commanded  by  their  king  Arisio- 
crates,  to  whose  treachery,  as  much  as  to  their 
own  valour,  the  Spartans  were  indebted  for 
the  victory.  . 

The  Spartans,  though  possessed  of  little  pn- 
vate  weaith,had  a  considerable  public  treasure, 
with  which  they  early  began  to  bribe  those 
whom  they  despaired  to  conquer.  With  thiSj 
perhaps,  on  many  former  occasions,  they  had 

S  Tyrttpua,  p.  2  and  3.  edit  Glaaf . 

3  Gonfiisa  corporum  lineanv^nta.    JuitiQ* 

4  Polxbiuf,  1.  fr.    Strabo,  I.  viii. 
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temptsd  tha  avuioe  of  Aiutocrates,  who,  from 
want  of  opportunity  nCther  than  of  inclination 
to  botray,  had  hitherto  maintained  his  fidelity 
inviolate.  Bat  when  he  peroeived  the  unosual 
ardour  which  animated  the  enemy ;  and  reflect- 
ed, that  if,  without  hie  concurrence,  victory 
■bould  declare  atself' on  theil*  side,  he  might 
finr  ever  be  deployed  of  ah  occasion  to  earn  the 
wifM  of  hie  inteiuled  iniquity,  he  determined 
to  abandon  his  ancient  allies,  and  to  ensure 
•oecesi  to  the  LacedflBmonians.  Insist  of  the 
two  armies  he  explained  and  exaggerated  to 
hit  troops  the  advantageous  position  of  the 
Spartans ;  the  difficulty  of  a  retreat,  in  case 
thsy  themselyes  were  obliged  to  give  ground ; 
and  the  inauspicious  omens  whi(^  threatened 
destmetion  to  Messene.  In  order  to  avoid  the 
nm  ready  to  overtake  the  allies,  he  command- 
ed his  men  to  be  prepared  io  foUow  him  on  the 
fint  signaJ.  for  the  engagement  When  the 
charge  was  sounded,  and  the  Messenians  were 
preparing  to  resist  the  first  onset  of  the  enemy, 
Aiiitocratee  led  off  his  Arcadians ;  and,  to 
make  his  defection  more  apparent,  crossed  the 
whole  Messenian  army.  The  Messenians, 
oonfounded  with  a  treachery  so  bold  and  ma- 
niftst,  almost  forgot  that  they  were  contending 
igaimt  the  SpaHans.  Many  forsook '  their 
nmkBf  and  ran  after  the  Arcadians,  sometimes 
eenjaring  them  to  return  to  their  doty,  and 
nmetimes  reproaching  them  with  their  perfi- 
dioos  ingratitude.  Their  entreaties  and  insults 
were  al&e  vain ;  their  army  was  surrounded 
ifanost  on  e^ery  side ;  the'little  band  of  Afis- 
tomenes  alone,  with  pertinadpus  valour,'  re- 
mling  the  efforts,  and  breaking  through  the 
onbattled  squadrons  of  the  enemy.  Their 
•xample  encouraged  others  of  their  country- 
men to  effect  an  escape  by  equal  bravery ;  but, 
in  attempting  this  dangerous  'measure,  the 
greater  part  of  the  soMiers  perished,  as  well 
M  the  generals  Androcles,  Phmtas,  and  Phanas, 
perMns  descended  from  the  ancient  stock  of 
Messenian  nobility,  and  who,  next  to  Aristo- 
nenes,  formed  the  principal  ornament  and  de- 
Anoe  of  their  declining  countiy. 

Among  the  republics  of  ancient  G-reece,  the 
&te  of  a  nation  often  depended  on  the  event 
of  a  battie.  The  contention  was  not  between 
nercenary  troops,  who  regarded  war  as  a  trade, 
which  they  carried  on  merely  from  interest, 
vithont  emulation  or  resentment.  The  citi* 
BBQs  of  free  communities  fought  for  their  liber- 
ties and  fortunes,  their  wives  and  children,  and 
for  erezy  object  held  dear  or  valuable  among 
noL  In  such  a  struggle  they  exerted  the  ut- 
DQit  efforts  of  their  animosity  as  well  as  of 
^^  itrexigth ;  nor  did  the  conflict  cease,  till 
the  one  party  had  reduced  the  other  to  extre- 
mity. It  was  not  extraordinary,  therefore, 
that  after  the  bloody  battie  of  the  Trenches, 
the  Hesaenians  should  f)e  unable  to  keep  the 
^<i.  Aristomenea,  however, determined,  while 
^  preserved  his  lifb,  to  maintain  his  indepen- 
^Boc6.  Witii  this  view  he  collected  the  mise- 
'■hle  lemains  of  his  unfortunate  troops ;  as- 
■^mUed  the  scattered  inhabitants  of  the  open 
^o^try ;  abandoned  the  cities  and  villages  on 
^  plain,  to  the  mercy  of  the  Victors;  and 
*N»d  with  his  little  armr.  the  strong  fortress 
H 


of  Eira,  situate  among  the  mountains  which 
rise  along  the  southern  shore  of  Messenia,  de- 
fended on  ,the  north  by  the  river  Neda,  and 
open  only  on  the  south  towards  the  harbours 
of  Pylua  and  Methone,  which  offered  it  a  plen- 
tiful supply  of  com,  fiieh,  and  other  necessary 
provisons. 

^  Q  In  this  situation  the  gallant  Mes- 

aoa  'g>T<  senian  resisted,  for  eleven  ^ears, 
oDz— o/i.   ^^  ^g^^  ^^  ^^  Spartans,  who 

endeavoured,  with  unremitting  industry,  to  be- 
come masters  of  the  fortress.  Nor  was  he  sa- 
tisfied with  defending  the  place;  on  various 
occasions  l^jlpEnade  vigorous  and  successful  sal- 
lies .against  the  besiegers.  With  a  body  of 
three  hundred  Messenians,  of  tried  valour  and 
fidelity,  he,*  at .  different  times,  over-ran  the 
Spartan  territories,  and  plundered  such  cities 
as  were  either  weakly  garrisoned  or  negligentiy 
defended.  In  order  to  put  a  stop  to  incursion* 
equally  dishonourable  and  destructive,  the 
Spartans  ordered  their  frontier  to  be  laid  waste, 
and  thus  rendered  incapable -of  affording  sub- 
sistence to  the 'enemy.  But  they  themselves 
wer6  the  first  to  feel  the  inconveniency  of  this 
measure.  As  the  lands  towards  that  frontier 
were  the  most  fertile  in  the  province,  and  the. 
crops  in  other  parts  had  iailed  through  the  in- 
clemency of  the  season,  the  Spartans  were 
threatened  with  all  the  calamities  of  famine; 
to  which  Uie  proprieton  of  the  wasted  grounds, 
deprived  of  their  harvests  by  a  rigorous  injunc- 
tion of  the  state,  were  prepared  to  add  the  hor- 
rors of  a^  sedition.  Tyrtaeus  displayed,  on  this 
occasion,  the  wonderful  power  of  his  art,  by 
appeasing  the  angry  tumult,  and  teaching  the 
Spartans  patientiy  to  bear,  in  the  servioe  of 
their  country,  the  loss  of  fortone,  as  well  •• 
of  Hfe. 

While  the  enemy  were  'disturbed  by  these 
commotions,  Aristomenes  set  out  fVom  Eira, 
with  his  favourite  band,  and,  marching 'all 
night,  arrived  by  day-break  at  AmycUe,  a  La- 
cedemonian city,  situate  on  the  banks  Of  the 
Eurotas,at  the  distance  of  a  few  miles  from  the 
capital.  Having  entered  the  place  without  re- 
sistance, he  carried  off  a  considerable  booty  in 
slaves  and  merchandise,  and  returned  to  his 
mountains^  before  the  Spartans,  though  ap- 
prised of  his  incursion,  could  anive  to  the  as- 
sistance of  their  neighbours.. 

A  continued  series  of  such  exploits,  carried 
on  with  equal  suticesf,  inspired  into  the  Messe- 
nians a  degree  of  confidence,  which  had  almost 
proved  fatal  to  their  cause.  Neglecting  that 
celerity,  and  those  precautions,  to  wfaieh  th<^ 
owed  their  past  advantages,  they  began  to  con- 
tinue so  long  in  the  field,  that  the  Spartans 
found  an  opportunity  to  intercept  their  return. 
The  little  band  of  Aristomenes  behaved  with 
ita  usual  gallantry,  and  long  defended  itself 
against  far  superior  numbers,  headed  by  the 
two  kings  of  Sparta.  The  commander,  after 
receiving  many  wounds,  was  taken  prisoner ; 
and,  with  fifty  of  his  bravest  companions,  car- 
ried in  chains  to  the  Lacedemonian  capital. 
The  resentment  of  that  lepubUo  afainst  those 
who  had  inflicted  on  her  such  dreadful  cal^- 
ties,  wal  not  to  be  gratified  by  an  ordinary 
punishment    AfUr  much  deliberation,  the  pr|- 
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■onen  were  thrown^  aliye,  into  the  Ceada;  a 
profound  cavern,  which  was  commonly  em- 
ployed as  a  receptacle  for  the  moat  atrootons 
criminals.  All  the  companions  of  Aristomenes 
were  killed  by  the  faU ;  he  alone  was  preserved 
hy  an  accident,  which  though  natural^  enough 
in  itself^  has  been  disfigured  by  many  fabulous 
circumstances.^  The  Spartans,  who  loved  va- 
lour even  in  an  enemy,  permitted  him,  at  his 
earnest  desire,  to  be  buried  with  his  shield ;  a 
weapon  of  defence  held  in  peculiar  veneration 
by  the  Grecian  soldiers.  As  he  descended  into 
the  deep  cavity,  the  edge  or  boss  of  his  ample 
buckler,  striking  against  the  side^f^  the  pit, 
broke  the  force  of  the  fall,  and  saved  his  life. 
Two  days  he  continued  in  this  mieerable  dun- 

Kon,  amidst  the  stench  and  hon'or-of  dead 
dies,  his  fsce  covered  with  his  doak,  waiting 
the  slow  approaches  of  certain  death.  The 
third  day  (at  day-break)  he  heard  a  noise,  and 
looking  up,  perceived  a  fox  devouring  the 
mangled  remains  of  his  companions.  He  al- 
lowed the  animal  to  approach  him,  and  catch- 
ing hold  of  it  with  one  hand,  while  ho  defend- 
ed himself  against  its  bite  with  the  other,  he 
determined  to  follow  Wherever  it  should  con- 
duct him.  The  fox  drew  towards  a  chink  in 
the  rock,  by  which  he  had  entered  the  cavity, 
and  through  which  he  intended  to  get  out. 
Aristomenes  then  gave  liberty  to  his  guide, 
whom  he  follow^  with  much  difficulty, 
scrambling  through  the  passage  which  had 
been  opened  for  his  deliverance.  He  imme- 
diately took  the  road  of  Eire,  and  was  received 
with  pleasing  astonishment  among  his  trans- 
ported coihpanions. 

The  news  of  his  wonderful  escape  was  soon 
sonveyed  to  Sparta  by  some  Messenian  de- 
serters, whose  information  on  such  a  subject 
was  not  more  credited,  than  if  they  had  brought 
intelligence  of  one  risen  from  the  dead.  But, 
in  the  space  of  a  few  days,  the  exploits  of  Aris- 
tomenes convinced  the  incredulity  of  the  Spar- 
tans. He  was  informed  by  his  scouts,  that  the 
Corinthians  had  sent  a  powerful  reinforcement 
to  the  besiegers ;  that  these  troops  were  still  on 
their  march,  observing  no  order  or  discipline  in 
the  day,  and  encamping  during  night  without 
guards  or  sentinels.  A  general  less  active  land 
less  enterprising,  would  not  have  neglected  so 
fevourable  an  occasion  of  annoying  the  enemy. 
But  Arirtomenes  alone  was  capable  of  effecting 
this  purpose  by  the  means  which  were  now  em- 
ployed. That  no  appearance  of  danger  might 
alarm  the  negligence  of  the  Corinthians,  he  set 
imt  unattended,'  waited  their  approach  in  con- 
cealment, attacked  the  camp  m  the  dead  of 
ni^t,  marked  his  route  with  blood,  and  re- 
turning loaded  with  spoils  to  Eira,  offered  to 
Messenian  Jove  the  Hecatomphonia ;  a  sacrifice 
of  a  hundred  victims,  which  he  alone  was  en- 
titled to  perform,  who  with  his  own  hand,  had 
killed  a  hundred  of  his  enenues.  This  was  the 

1  An  Mgle,  R  is  Mud,  flew  to  hu  relioT,  which  wow  from 
kn  hanog  a'  iproad  eaf  le  on  his  ahiold.  PaoMtniat  mys, 
he  taw  the  diioldwueh  wae  ineaerved  in  the  aubterraneoiis 
chapel  of  TropHNmii  atLabedea. 

8T>e  exploitB of  Aratoneiiea often obli|re m  to leinem- 
ber  the  ezpmsion  in  Fanaamaa,  p.  844:  Afirrt€tv^y  ii 

i«  Thst  he  did  laora thss  MssMd  poieibie  for  any.one  man.** 


third  time  the  Messenian  hero  had  celebrated 
the  same  tremendous  rite. 

Eleven  years  had  the  vigorous  aqd  perse- 
vering efforts  of  a  single  man  prolonged  the 
destiny  of  Eira.'  Aristomenes  might  have  still 
withstood  the  impetuous  -ardour  of  the  Spar- 
tans, but  he  could  not  withstand  the  unerring 
oracles  of  Apollo,  which  predicted  the  fell  of 
the  devoted  city.  The  purpose  of  the  ffods, 
however,  was  accomplished,  not  by  open  ferce« 
but  by  the  secret  treachery  of  a  Lacedaomonian 
adulterer.  This  LaCediemonian  was  the  slave 
of  Emperamus,  a  Spartan,  who  in  the  field 
yielded  the  post  of  honour  only  to  the  kings. 
The  perfidious  slave  had  escaped  to  the  enemy 
with  hiB  master's  property,  and  had  formed  aa* 
intrigue  with  a  Messenian  woman  whoq^  he 
visited  as  ofien  as  her  husband  was  called  in 
his  turn  to  guard  'the  citadel.  Amidst  the 
miserable  joys  of  their  infamous  commerce  the 
lovers  were  one  night  disturbed  by  the  hue* 
band,  who  loudly  claimed  admittance,  which 
however  he  did  not  obtain  till  his  wife  had 
concealed  the  adulterer.  When  the  wife  with 
the  most  insidious  flattery,  inquiring  by  what 
excess  of  good  fortune  she  was  blessed  with 
her  husband'iB  unexpected  return,  the  simple 
Messenian  related,  that  the  inclemency  of  the 
weather  had  driven  the  soldiers  from  their 
posts,  the  wind  and  thunder  and  rain  being  so 
violent  that  it  was  scarcely  possible  for  them  to 
continue  any  longer  uncovered  on  the  high 
grounds;  nor  couul  their  desertion  be  attendocl 
with  any  bad  consequences  dther  to  themselvde 
or  to  their  country,  as  Aristomenes  was  pre- 
vented by  a  recent  wound  from  walking  the 
rounds  as  usual;  and  as  it  could  not  be  ex* 
pocted  that  the  Spartans  should  venture  aai 
attack  against  the  dtadel  during  the  obscurit3r 
and  horror  of  a'tempest  The  Lacediemoniaa 
slave  overheard  this  recital,  and  thus  obtained  a 
piece  of  intelligence,  which  he  woU  knew  mi^t 
not  only  atone  for  his  past  crimes,  but  entitle 
him  to  gratitude  irom  his  ancient  master.  He 
cautiouriy  escaped  from  his  concealment,  and 
sought  with,  the  utmost  celerity  the  Spartan 
camp.  Neither  of  the  kings  being  then  present, 
the  command  belonged  to  Emperamus,  who 
readily  pardoned  the  fortunate  treachery  of  a 
servant  that  had  afforded  him  the  means  of 
obtaining  the  highest  object  of  his  ambition. 
Notwithstanding  the  sUpperiness  of  the  steep 
ascent,  the  Spartans,  by  the  directicm  of  the 
slave,  mounted  the  unguarded  citadel,  and 
obtained  possession  of  iJl  the  principal  posts 
before  the  Messenians  became  sensible  of  their 
danger. 

£§  soon  as  it  was  known  that  the  enemy 
had  entered  into  the  city,  Aristomenes,  accom- 
panied by  the  warlike  prophet  Theocles,  toge- 
ther with  their  respective  sons  Gorgus  uid 
Mantides,  endeavoiu-^d  to  animate  the  despair 
of  their  fellow  citizens,  and  to  make  them  de- 
fend to  the  last  extremity,  the  little  spot  of 
ground  to  which  they  could  yet  apply  the  en- 
dearing name  of  iouhtry.  Such  however  were 
the  terrors  and  confusion  of  the  night  (the 
darkness,  tbundei^  and  tempest,  being  rendered 
still  more  d^adfi^  \)y  the  presence  of  an  armed 
enemy^  ttlat  it  was  impossible  to  form  the 
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Olrmn    Mowmnifinw  into  such  an  order  of  bat- 
^T^'   tie  as  migrht  enable  them  to  act  witli 
Y^      co^icert  or  effect.  When  thtf  morning 
g-'  appeared  they  saw  the  danger  more 

distinctly  than  before,  and  the  impos- 
ability  of  anv  other  aniatance  than  what  may 
be  d^Tod  m>m  despair.  They  determined, 
tk  erery  hazard,  to  attack  and  penetrate  the 
Spartan  baitaliondL  Even  the  women  armed 
thamselTea  with  tile?,  with  stonea,  with  every 
weapon  that  presented  itself  to  their  fury. 
Tbey  lamented  that  the  violenoe  of  the  wind 
prevented  them  from  mounting  to  the  roo&  of 
the  honaes,  which  they  had  purpoaed  to  throw 
down  on  the  enemy ;  and  declared  that  they 
would  rather  be  buried  i\nder  the  ruins  of  their 
connliy,  than  dragged .  in  captivity  to  Sparta. 
Soch  generous  reaolutiona  oiight  to  have  re- 
tarded the  fate  of  Meatene;  but  it  was  impoBsi- 
Ik  to  fight  against  superior  numbers,  aided  by 
the  elements  and  by  the  manifest  partiality  of 
the  gods;  for  the  thunder  happening  on  the 
fight  of  the  Spartans,  afforded  them  an  auapi- 
dooa  omen  of  future  victory,  and  presented  to 
the  Mesaenians  the  sad  prospect  of  impending 
ealanities. 

Thesb  circumstances,  so  favourable  to  the 
Spartans,  were  improved  by  the  prudence  of 
Hecatns  the  diviner,  who  advised  that  the 
•oldien  who  composied  the  last  ranks,  as  they 
coold  not  be  brought  up  to  the  attack,  should 
be  remanded  to  the  camp;  and  afler  refreshing 
themselves  with  aleep  and  nouriahment,  re- 
called to  the  assistance  of  their  countrymen. 
Thus,  without  depriving  themselves  of  present 
ftreogth,  the  Spartans  provided  for  a  future 
npply  of  fresh  troops;  while  the  Mesaenians, 
engaged  in  continual  action  with  the  assail- 
ants, were  obliged  at  the  same  time  to  combat 
cold.  Bleep,  fatigue,  and  hunger.  For  three 
days  and  nights  they  withstood  the  combined 
force  of  these  finally  irresistible  enemies;  and 
when  at  length  they  began  to  give>way,  the 
diviner  Theodes  threw  himself  into  the  midst 
of  the  Spartans,  crying  out,  **  That  they  were 
not  always  to  be  victorious,  nor  the  Messenians 
always  to  be  their  slaves.  Such  T^as  the  will 
of  the  gods !  who  commanded  him  to  perish  in 
the  wreck  of  a  country,  which,  in  a  future  age, 
wta  deatined  to  rise  from  its  ruins."  . 

It  might  have  been  ezpec^  that  the  patriot- 
im  of  Aristomenes  would  have  chosen  the 
nme  honourable  occasion  of  expiring  with  the 
freedom  of  his  republic.  But  the  general  pre- 
ferred life  for  the  sake  of  defending  the  small 
tonaant  of  a  community,  which,  he  flattered 
himiel^  would  be'  immortal,  not  only  from  the 
prediction  of  Theocles,  but  from  another  cir- 
canutance  equally  important.  When  the  down- 
fiJ  of  Eira  was  foretold  by  the  oracle  of  Apollo, 
the  prudent  chief  had  removed  to  a  place  of 
aeeurity  aome  aacred  pledges  believed  to  con- 
tain the  fate  of  Meesene.  These  mysterious 
aecurities  consisted  of  thin  plates  of  lead,  rolled 
up  in  the  form  of  a  volume,  on  which  was  en- 
gnved  an  aooountof  the  history  and  worahip 
of  the  goddesses  Ceres  and  Proserpine.  Having 
cooceaTed  in  mount  Ithonv  this  invaluable 
nonument,  which  had  been  deliveoed  down  in 
▼eneration  horn  the  remotest  antiquity,  Aristo- 


menes determined  never  to  despair  of  the  for- 
tune,, or  to  forsake  the  interests  \>f  his  country. 
Although  he  perceived,  therefoi'e,  that  it  was 
now  become  neeesaary,  to  relinquidi  Eita,  he 
did  not,  on  this  account^  abandon  the  aafbty  of 
its  remaining  citizens.  In  order  to  preserve 
them,  the  only  expedient  that  could  be  em* 
ployed,  with  any  hopes  of  success,  was  the 
sounding  a  retreat,  and  the  collecting  into  one 
body  such  of  his  soldiers  as  were  not  already 
too  far  engaged  with  the  Spartaxis.  Having 
accomplished  this  measure,  he  placed  the  wo- 
men and  children  in  the  centre  of  the  battalion, 
and  committed  the  teommand  of  the  rear  to 
Gorgus  and  Manticles.  He  himself  conducted 
the  van,  and  marching  towards  the  enemy  with 
his  spear  equally  poised,  and  with  well-regu- 
lated valour,  showed,  by  his  mien  and  counte- 
nance, that  he.  was  resolved  to  defbnd  to  the  last 
extremity  the  little  remnant  of  the  Messenian 
atate.  The  Spartans,  aa  directed  by  Heea.tuft 
the  diviner,  opened  Uieir  ranks,  and  allowed 
them  to  pass  unhurt,  judiciously  avoiding  to 
irritate  their  despair.  The  Messenians  aban- 
doned their  city,  and  in  mournful  Mlence 
marched  towards  Arcadia. 

As  the  wars  of  the  Grecian  republics  were 
more  bloody  and  destructive  than  those  of 
modem  times,  so  were  their  alliances  more 
generous  and  sincere.  When  the  Arcadians 
were  informed  of  the  taking  of  Eira;  they 
travelled  in  great  numbers  towards  the  fron- 
tiers of  their  kingdom,  carrying  with  them 
victuitiB,  clothing,  and  all  things  necessary  to 
the  relief  of  th6  unfortunate  fiQrItives ;  whom 
having  met  at  n^ount  Lycea,  they  invited  into 
their  cities,  offered  to  divide  wiUi  them  their 
lands,  and  to  give  them  their  daughters  in 
marriage.* 

The  generous  sjonpathy  of  the  Arcadians 
animated  Aristomenea  to  an  exploit,  the  bold- 
ness of  which  little  corresponded  with  the  de- 
pression incident  to  his  present  fortune.  He 
had  only  five  hundred  soldiers  whoae  activity 
and  strength  were  still  equal  to  their  valour; 
and  these  he  commanded,  in  the  presence  of 
his  allies,  to  march  straightway  to  Sparta. 
Three  hundred  Arcadians  desired  to  share  the 
glory  of  this  spirited  enterprize ;  and  it  was 
hoped,  that  as  the  greater  part  of  the  Lacedts- 
monians  were  employed  in  .pluhdering  Eira, 
this  small  but  valiant  body  of  men  might  make 
a  deep  impression  on  a  city  deprived  of  its 
usual  defence.  The  arrangements  for  this 
purpose  were  taken  with  the  Arcadian  kins 
Aristocrates,  whose  behaviour  at  the  battle  of 
the  Trenches  had  occasioned  the  defeat  of  the 
Messenians,  and  inrhose  artifice  had  since  per- 
suaded them,  that  his  shamefril  behaviour  on 
that  day  was  the  effect  of  panic  terror,  not  of 
perfidious  intention.  A  second  time  the  trea- 
cherous Arcadian  betrayed  the  cause  of  his 
counfry  and  its  allies.  Having  retarded  the 
^.  execution  of  Aristomenes's  project, 

uiymp^      ^^  pretence  that  the  appearance  of 
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the  entrails  was  unfrvourable,  he 


A.  C.  671.  despatched  a  confidential  slave  to 
Sparta,  who  discovered  the  imminent  danger 
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threattning  that  republic  to  Aaazander  the  La- 
cedeBmonian  king.    The  slave  was  intercepted 
on  his  return,  carrying  a  letter  fVom  that  prince, 
in  which  he  acknowledged  the  faithful  services 
of  his.  ancient  benefactor.    Upon  the  discover 
of  this  letter,  which  totally  disconcerted  the 
intended  enterprize  against  Sparta,  the  Arca- 
dians, frantic  with  disappointment  and  rage, 
stoned  to  death  the  perfidious  traitor  "vrho  dis- 
graced the  name  of  king.     The  Messenians 
joined  not  in  the  execution  of  this  substiMitial 
act  of  justice.    Watching  the  countenance  of 
Aristomenes,   whose    aliXhority    was    equally 
powerful  in  the  council  and  in  the  field,  they 
observed,  that  instead  of  being  agitated  by  re- 
sentment, it  was  Boflened  by  grief.    The  hero 
was  affected  with  the  deepest  melancholy,  on 
reflecting  that  the  only  design  was  now  ren- 
dered abortive,  by  which  he  cotild  soon  hope 
to  avenge  the  wrongs  of  his  country.    Both 
nations  testified  the  most  signal  detestation  of 
the  character  of  Aristocrates.     The  Arcadians 
extinguished  his  na{ne,and  extirpated  his  whole 
race.    The  Messenians  erected  a  column  near 
the  temple  of  Lycsan  Apollo  (so  named  from 
mount  Lycea,  on  the  confines  of  Arcadia,) 
with  an  inscription,  setting  forth  his  crime  and 
punishment;  assorting  the  impossibility  of  con- 
cealing treacherous  baseness  from  the  investi- 
gation of  Time,  and  the  penetrating  mind  of 
Jove;  and  praying  the  god  to  defend  and  bless 
the  land  of  Arcadia.* 

Thus  ended  the  second  Messenian  war,  in 
tiie  autumn  of  the  year  six  hundred  and  seven- 
ty-one before  Christ  The  fugitive  Messenians 
experienced  various  fortunes.  The  aged  and 
infirm  were  treated  by  the  Arcadians,  among 
whom  they  continued  to  reside,  with  all  the 
cordial  attentioo  of  ancient  ho^tality.  The 
young  %iid  enterprising  \ook  leave  of  their 
benefactors,  and  under  the  conduct  of  Aristo- 
01  vmn  nionop  repaired  to  Cyllene,  a  h V'bour 
xxviLS.  bdonging  to  the  Eleans.  Agreeably 
A  C  670  ^  ^^  information  which  Uiey  had 
*  .'  received,  they  found  in  that  place 

their  countrymen  of  Pylus  and  Methoue,  with 
whom  they  tionsulted  about  the  means  of  ac- 
quiring new  establishmenti.  It  was  determined, 
by  the  advice  of  their  Elean  friends,  not  to  un- 
dertake any  expedition  for  this  purpose  until 
the  return  of  spring,  when  they  should  again 
convene  in  full  assembly, .  finally  to  conclude 
this  important  deliberation.  Having  met  at 
the  time  appouited,  they  agreed  unanimously 
to  commit  their  future  fortunes  to  the  wisdom 
and  paternal  care  of  Aristomenes,  who  declared 
his  opinion  for  establishing  a  distant  colony, 
but  declined  the  honour  of  oonducting  it  m 
person,  and  named  for  this  office  the  brave 
Meosenian  vouths  Gorgus  and  Manticles.  The 
former  of  these  inheriting  his  father's  hatred 
against  Sparta,  advised  his  countrymen  to  take 
possession  of  the  island  of  Zacynthus,  which, 
fW>m  its  situation  in  the  Ionian  Sea,  lay  con-' 
▼eniently  for  harassing  the  maritime  parts  of 
Laoonia.  Maatides  proposed  a  different  opi- 
Bion,  observing  that  the  island  of  Sardinia, 


1  Tbs  inmiption  is  pruatfsd  kf  Poljbiw,  L  it.  sod  by 


though  less  advantageously  atuated  for  tho 
purposes  of  revenge,  wa»  fiur  better  adapted  to 
'supply  the  necessary  comforts  of  life;  and  that 
the  Messenians,  if  Ahce  settled  in  that  large 
and  beautiful  island,  would  soon  forget  tho 
calamities  which  Sparta  had  inflicted  on  them. 
It  is  uncertain  whether  motives  of  vengeance 
or  utility  would  have  prevailed -with  the  Mes- 
senians ;  for  before  any  resolution  was  taken 
on  this  important  subject,  a  messenger  arrived 
from  Rhegium,  then  governed  by  Auaxilas,  a 
prince  descended  from  the  royal  House  of  Me*- 
senia,  who  invited  his  wandering  countrymoH 
to  a  safe  and  honourable  retreat  in  his  domi- 
nions. When,  agreeably  to  this  invitation,  they 
arrived  at  Rhegium,  Anaxilas  informed  theniY 
that  his  subjects  were  continually  harassed  by 
the  piratical  depredations  of  the  Zancleans,  an 
Eolian  colony,^  who  possessed  a  delightful 
territory  on  the  opposite  coast    With  the  as- 
sistance of  the  Messenians  it  would  be  easy 
(he  observed)  to  destroy  that  nest  of  pirates;  a 
measure  by  which  the  city  of  Rhegium  would 
be  delivered  from  very  troublesdhie  neighbours, 
and  the  Messenians  enabled  to  establish  them- 
selves in  the  most  delicious  situation  of  the 
whole  Sicilian  coast.    The  proposal 'was  re- 
ceived with  alacrity ;  the  armament  sailed  for 
Sicily;  the  Zancleans  were  besieged  by  sea 
and  land.    When  they  percieived  that  part  6£ 
their  wall  was  destroyed,  and  that  they  oould 
derive  no  advantage  from  continuing  in  arms, 
they  took  reflige  in  the  temples  of  5ieir  gods. 
Even  from  these  respected  asylums  the  ro- 
sentment  of  Anaxilas  was  ready  to  tear  them ; 
but  he  was  restrained  by  the  huma^ty  of  the 
Messenians,  who  had  learned  from  their  own 
calamities  to  pity  the  unfortunate.    The  Zan- 
cleans, thus  delivered  fW>m  the  sword  and  from 
servitude,  the  ordbALry  eonsequenqos  of  unsuc- 
cessful war,  swore  eternal  gratitude  to  their 
generous  protectors.  The  Messenians  fetnrned 
Uiis  friendly  sentiment  with  an  increase  of 
bounty;  they  allowed  the  Zandeans  either  to 
leave  the  place,  or  to  remain  in  the  honourable 
condiUon  of  citizens ;  the  twe  nations  gradu- 
ally coalesced  into  one  community;  and  Zan- 
cle,  in  amemory  of  the  conquest,  changed  its 
name  to  Messene,'  a  name  which  may  sfill  be 
recognized  after  the  revolution  of  twenty-fire 
centuries.  # 

It  has  been,  already  observed,  that  Aristome- 
nes declined  the  honour  of  conducting  the 
colony.  His  subsequent  fortune  u  diflerently 
related  by  ancient  writers.^  Pausanias,  to 
whom  we  are  indebted  for  the  fullest  account 
of  the  Messenian  hero,  informs  us,  that  he  sailed 

3  Thttcjdid.  1.  Ti. 

3  Such  M  the  seoonnt  of  PsoMnita,  or  nthor  of  die  ao- 
ciost  autlion  whom  he  fdttoirt.  But  it  matt  oot  be  dietem- 
bled.that  Herodotnt,  Hb.  vi,  c.  83.  Thucydidet,  p.  114.  and 
Dioeorat,  lib.  xi.  place  Anaxilaa,  kfaiff  or  -Rhofiam,  maoh 
later  than  the  leoond  Meneoiao  war.  It  deaervea  to  be  ooii* 
aidered,  that  Pawaairiaa,  wridof  expreaalT  on  the  aul^eet,  is 
entitled  to  more  credit  than  aathoia  w£o  only  apeut  of  it 
ineideotally.  But  when  we  tefleet  that  ihaae  aolhore  ara 
Herodotoa  and  ThaCydidee,  there  aeena  no  way  of  aolTing 


the  diAenhy,  but  by  aoraoainf  two  princea  of  the  name  or 

w  of  whon 


Anaxtlaa,  to  the  latter  of  whom  hia  countrymeq.  by  a 
ciea  of  flattmy  not  uniboramon  in  Greece,  aacribed  llie  tr 
aetiooaoftheflnt 

4  Cenler.  Panaan.  Meaaen*  et  FUn.  L  si.  sap.  TOl  VaL 
Maxim,  hb.  i.  cap.  8. 
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to  the  iale  of  Rhodes  with  Demagetei,  the 
king  of  the  city  and  territory  of  lelysus  in  that 
idand,  who  being  advised  by  the  oracle  of 
Apollo  to  marry  the  daughter  of  the  moit  illuB- 
tiious  character  in  Greece,  had  without  heei- 
tttidn  preferred  the  daughter  of  Aristomenea. 
From  Rhodes  he  tailed  to  Ionia,  and  thex^ce 
tnvelled  to  Sardia,  with  an  intention  of  being 
preaented  to  Ardya  king  of  the  Lydians,  pro- 
bably to  propose  some  enterprizei  to  the  ambi- 
tion of  that  prince,  which  might  finally  be  pro- 
4uctire  of  benefit  to  Messene,    But  upon  his 


arrival  at  Sardis  he  was  leized  with  a  distemper 
which  put  an  end  to  his  life.  Other  generals 
have  defended  their  country  with  better  suc- 
cess, but  none  with,  greater  glory ;  other  charac- 
ters are  more  fully  delineated  in  ancietiit  hi»- 
tory,  but  none  more  deserving  of  immortal 
fame ;  since  whatever  is  known  of  AriBtomenes 
tends  to  prove,  that  according  to  the  ideas  of 
his  age  and  country,  he  united,  in  singular  per- 
fection, the  merits  of  the  citizen  and  of  the  sol- 
dier, the  powers  oY  the  understanding  and  the 
virtues  of  the  heart. 
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npHE  conquesi  of  Messenia  rendered  Sparta 
the  most  considerable  power  in  Greece. 
Th«  Peloponnesus,  formerly  comprehending 
Kren,  now  contained  only  six  independent 
itatea  The  subjects  of  Sparta  alone  occupied 
two-fifths  of  the  whole  peninsula..  The  re- 
mam^  was  unequally  divided  among  the  Co- 
Qj  rinthians,  Achsans,  Eleans,  Arca- 

jj^\  diana,  and  Argives.  In  a  narrow 
A  p  ^A  extent  of  territory,  these  small  com- 
'  munities  -exhibited  a 'wonderful 
variety  of  character  and  manners.  The  oen- 
tnl  fhstriet  of  Arcadia^  consisting  of  one  con- 
tiaaed  duster  of  mountains,.was  inhabited  by  a 
hardy  race  of  herdsmen,  proud  of  their  ances- 
tZ7,and  confident  in  their  own  courage  and  the 
itrragth  of  their  country.  Their  Eolian  extrac- 
tion, their  jealousy,  and  their  pride,  made  them 
fiidaln  connection  with  the  Dorians,  by  whose 
posMssions  they  were  on  all  sides  surr6unded. 
Careless  of  the  arts  of  peace,  they  were  en- 
ga|[ed  in  unceasing  hostilities  with  ueir  neigh- 
boon,  by  whom  they,  were  despised  as  barba- 
naD8,and  whom  they  contemned  as  upstarts; 
once,  amidst  all  the  revolutions  of  Peloponx\e- 
m,  the  Arcadians  alone  had  ever  maintained 
their  original  establishments.* 

The  industrious  and  wealthy  Corinthians 
prennted  a  very  different  spectacle.  Inhabiting 
the  mountainous  isthmus,  which,  towering  be- 
tween two  seas,  connects  the  Peloponnesus  with 
the  north  of  GreeoiB,  tiie  Corinthians  long  form- 
ed the  principal  centre  of  inland  communica- 
tion and  foreign  commerce.*  Towairds  the 
■oathem  extremity  of  the  isthmus,  and  at  the 
foot  of  their  impregnable  fortress  Acro-Corin- 
thns,  they  had  built  a  fair  and  spacious -city, 
extending  its  branches,  oh  either  side,  to  the 
Sarenic  and  Corinthian  gulfs,  whose  opposite 
wives  vainly  assailed  their  narrow  but  lofty 


I  Paosn.  Aread.  Strabo,  L  riii.  p,  388. 
•  Paana.Corisib.e.  IT,  ' 


territory .7  Their  harbours  and  their  commerce 
gave  tliem  colonlbs  and  a  naval  power.  They 
are  said  to  have  improved  the  very  inconve- 
nient ships,  or  ralher  long-boats,  used  in  early 
times,  into  the  more  capacious  form  of  trireme* 

•  * 

7  StrabOf  1.  riii.  v.  370. 

8  Th«  tnremet,  quadrinnnet,  quinqaeremea  of  tho  an- 
cientt,  ware  lo  denominated  from  the  number  of  Ibe  rankai 
or  tirea,  of  oara  on  each  aide  the  veaael ;  which  nuoiber  eon- 
Blituled  what  we  mav  call  the  rate  of  the  aocienf  ahiiia  of 
war.  It  waa  long  a  deaideratum  in  the  adieiice  of  antiqui- 
tiea  to  determine  the  manner  of  arraqginf  theae  ranki  of 
oara,  as  well  aa  'to  aaeertain  Um  poaitioo  of  the  rowera.  The 
bulk  of  oommentators  and  antioaariee  placed  the  Bediiia,or 
aaata,  in  rows,  immediateW  above  e^h  other,  upon  the 
aidea  of  the  venel,  which  they  auppoaed  perpendicular  to 
the  surface  of  the  water.  But  the  least  knowledge  of  naval 
architecture  destroys  that  supposition.  The  rowers,  thus 
placed,  most  have  obstructed  each  other;  they  must  have 
Oecnpied  too  large  a  space,  and  rowed  with  too  anfavoar- 
able  an  andie  on  the  snipes  side ;  above  all,  the  length  and 
weicht  of  the  oara  required  for  the  upper  tirea,  must  ftave 
rendered  the  working  of  them  totaUy  impracticable,  eape- 
cially  aa  we  know  from  ancient  Mrriters,  that  there  was  but 
one  man  to  each  oar.  These  inconveniences  were  pointed  out 
by  many;  but, the  ingenuity  of  lieotenaDt-geoeAl  Melville 
explained  how' to  remedy  toem.  Ho  conjectured  that  the 
waste  parts  of  the  ancient  galUea,  at  the  distance  of  a  few 
feet  above  the  water*s  edge,  roee  obliquely,  with  an  angle 
of  45^1  or  near  it ;  that  upon  the  imier  sides  of  this  waste 
part,  the  seats  of  the  rowers^  each  about  two  feet  in  length, 
were  fixed,  horizontally,  in  rows,  with  no  mors  space  oe- 
tween  each  seat,  and  those  on  all  sides  Of  it,  than  snoald  be 
found  neeessarv  for  the  free  movement^  of  men  when  row- 
ing toeetlier.  The  quincunx,  or  chequer  order,  would  afford 
this  advantage  in  the  highest  degree  possible ;  and,  in  con- 
seqaenoe  ofthe  combination  of  two  obiiqoitiea,  the  incon- 
veniences above-mentioned  totaUy  disappear.  >  In  1773  tho 
general  caused  the  fifth  part  of  the  waist  of  a  qninqueremis 
to  be  erected  in  the  back  yard  of  his  house  in  Great  Pulte- 
ney  street.  This  model  contained,  with  suffldent  ease,  in  a 
very  small  space,  thirty  rowers,  in  five  tires  of  six  men  in 
each,  lengthways,  making  one-flfUi  part  of  the  rowers  on 
each  side  of  a  quinqueremis^  accoraing  to  Polybios,  who 
assigns  three  hundred  for  the  whole  complement,  besides 
one  hundred  and  twenty  fighting  men.  This  construction, 
the  advantagias  of  whidi  appeared  evident  to  those  who 
examined  it,  serves  to  exi>lain  many  difficult  passages  of 
the  Oreek  and  Roman  writers  concerning  naval  mattera. 
The  general's  discovery  is  confirmed  by  ancient  momi- 
menta.  On  several  nieees  of  sculpture,  particolarlv  at 
Rome,  be  found  the  iignres  of  war  gallies,  or  partsof  tnem, 
with  the  oars  represented  ^s  eoming  down  from  oar  holes 
disposed  chequerwise.    la  the  Capo  di  Moots  Palaee  at 
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falli68.i  Their  sea-fight  a^inst  their  .rebel- 
UooB  colony,  Corcyra,  is  the  first  naval  en- 
gagement recorded  in  history.^  It  was  fought 
j^  p  six  hundred  and  fifty  years  before 
'j'7Q_^  Christ,  at  which  time  the  Corinthians 
till  fiRff  (^^  ^^  ideas  of  wealth  and  luxury  are 
relative)  were  already  regarded  by 
their  neighbours  aa  a  wealthy  and  luxurious 
people.  The  influence  of  wealth  td  produce 
servitude  prevailed  over  that  of  commerce, 
which  is  favourable  to  liberty.  Their  govern- 
ment, after  the  abolition  of  monarchy,  was 
usurped  by  a  numerous  branch  of  the  royal 
family,  styled  Bacchiade.9  This  oligarchy 
was  destroyed  by  Cypselus,  a  mild  and  gentle 
ruler,^  whose  family  .governed  Corinth  till  the 
year  five  hundred  and  eighty-five  before  Christ 

Tlie  contrast  between  Arcadia  and  Corinth 
was  not  more  striking  than  that  l^etween  Ar- 
golis  and  Achaia..  The  citizens  of  Argos,  hav- 
ing expelled  their  kings,  were  seized  with  an 
ambition  to  reduce  and  domineer  over  the  in- 
ferior towns  in  the  province.  The  insolence 
of  the  capital  provoked  the  indignation  of  the 
country.  Mycenss,  Trfiezene,  Epidaums,  and 
other  places  of  less  note,  were  often  conquer- 
ed, but  never  thoroughly  subdued.  Interest 
taught  them  to  unite ;  and  UQion  enabled  them 
to  set  at  defiance  the  power  of  Argos,  by  which 
they  were  branded  as  rebellious,  and  which 
they  reproached  as  tyrannical.^  The  fortunate 
district  of  Achait^,  having  successfully  resisted 
the  oppression  of  Ogygus,  an  unworthy  de- 
scendant of  Agamemnon,  established,  at  a  very 
early  period,  a  democratical  form  of  policy .^ 
Twelve  cities,  each  of  which  retained  its  mu- 
nicipal juriadietion,  united  on  a  foot  of  perfect 
equality  ainrireedom.  This  equitable  confe- 
deracy prepared  the  way  for  the  Achaean  laws, 
so  celebrated  in  Tatter  times,  when  the  cause  of 
Greece,  shamefully  abandoned  by  more  pow- 
erful guardians,  was  defended  by  the  feeble 
communities  of  Achaia.7 

We  have  already  had  occasion  to  explain  the 
important  institutions  of  Iphitus  and  Lycur- 
goa.  The  veiy  opposite  systems  adopted  by 
these  great  legislators,  respectively  suited  the 
weakness  of  Elis  and  the  strength  of  Sparta,  and 
-occasioned  a  remarkable  contrast  between  the 
peaceful  tranquillity  of  the  former  republic^ 
and  the  warlike  ambition  of  the  latter,  the  lines 
of  whose  national  character  grow  more  bold 
and  decisive  after  the  Messenian  conquests 
The  piteous  remnant  of  the  Messenians,  who 
had  defended  their  freedom  with  the  most  per- 

Naplflt,  the  rererse  of  a  large  meda^Iione  of  Gordianaa  haa 
the  figure  of  a  triremn,  with  three  tiraa,  each  of  fourteen  or 
fifteen  oarij  inuing  choqu^rwisb  from  the  oblique  gide. 
The  eolleetion  at  Portici  cootaim  ancient  painting*  of  seve- 
ral galliei,  one  or  two  of  which,  by  presenting  tlie  ■tern  part, 
show  both  the  obliquity  of  the  aides,  and  the  rows  of  oars 
reaching  to  tlie  water.— The  substance  of  this  note  is  already 
published  in  Goveinoor  Pownairs  Antiouities.  The  go- 
irenior,  however,  speaks  of  a  gallery  for  tiie  rowers,  "which 
I  did  not  observe  in  the  general^  model ;  nor  do  I  appre- 
hend that  such  a  gallery  could  be  necessary,  as  the  purpose  - 
for  which  it  is  suppowd  to  have  been  intended,  is  com- 
pletely answered  by  the  wust  part  of  the  vessel. 

1  TbatyiSid.  1.  i.  o.  xiil.  2  Ibid. 

3  PiiiMii»  Corinth.  4  Aristot.  Polit  1.  ▼.  e.  xii. 

6  PaaUh.  1.  vi.  c.  xxl.    Diodor.  Sicul.  1.  xi.  p.  875. 

6  Pausan.  Acliaic.    Strabo,  1.  viii.  p.  383,  et  seq. 

7  Polyb.  I.  U.  8  Pausan.  Eliae,  at  Strabo.  1.  viii. 


severing  hravery,  was  reduced,  to  a  cmel  and 
ignominious  servitude.  Confoimded  with  the 
miserable  mass  of  Helots,  those  wretched  vic- 
tims of  Spartan  cruelty,  they  were  condemned 
to  laborious  drudgery,  exposed  to  daily  ipsult, 
and  compelled  (still  more  intolerable !)  to  tend 
their  own  flocks,  and  cultivate  their  own  fiolds, 
for  the  benefit  of  unrelenting  tyrants.*  The 
haughty  temper  of  the  Spartans  became  con- 
tinually more  presumptuous.  They  totally 
disdained  such  arts  and  employments  as  they 
usually  'saw  practised  bv  the  industry  of  siavesu 
War,  and  hunting  as  the  image  of  war,  were 
the  only  occupations  which  it  suited  their  dig- 
nity ta  pursue ;  and  this  constant  exercise  in 
arms,  directed  by  the  military  code  of  Lycvr- 
gus,  rendered  them  superior  in  the  field  of  bat- 
Se,  not  only  to  the  neighbouring  states  of  Pelo- 
ponn<3sus,  but  to  the  bravest  and  most  renown- 
ed republics  beyond  the  Corinthian  isthmus. 

While  the  Grecian  peninsula  was  agitated 
by  the  stubborn  conflict  between  the  Spattans 
and  Messenians,  the  northern  states  haid  been 
disturbed  by  petty  wars,  and  lorn  by  domestic 
discord.  10  The  Greek  settlements  m  Thrace, 
in  Africa,  and  Magna  Gnecia,  were  yet  too 
feeble  to  attract  the  regard  of  history.  But, 
during  the  period  now  under  review, the  Asiatic 
colonies,  as  shall  be  explained  in  a  subsequent 
chapter,  far  surpassed  their  European  brethren 
in  splendour  and  prosperity. 

Having  abolished  the  regal  office,  the  Athe- 
nians, whose  political  revolutions  were  follow- 
ed with  remarkable  uniformity  by  neighbour- 
ing states,  submitted  the  chief  administration 
of  tlieir  affairs  to  a  magistrate  entitled  Archon, 
or  ruler.  ■  The  authority  of  the  Archon  long 
.  p  continued  hereditary:  it  became  afler- 
.^  *  war4p  decenniiU :  at  length  nine  annual 
Archons  were  appointed  by  the  power- 
.  p  ful  class  of  nobility,  consisting  not  only 
^ .  of  the  descendants  of  such  foreign  princes 
as  had  taken  refuge  in  Athens,  but  of 
those  Athenian  families  which  time  and  acci- 
dent had  raised  to  opulence  and  distinction. 
The  gieat  body  of  the  people  gained  nothing 
by  these  revolutions.  The  equestrian  order,  so 
called  from  tlicir  fighting  on  horseback,  which 
before  the  improvement  of  tactics,  rendered 
them  superior  in  every  rencounter  with  the  dis- 
orderly rabble,  enjoyed  all  authority,  religious, 
V  p  civil,  and  military.  ^^  The  Athenian 
-g'  populace  were  reduced  to  a  condition 
of  miserable  servitude ;  nor  ^id  they 
recover  their  ancient  and  hereditary  freedom 
until  the  admired  institutions  of  Theseus  were 
restored  and  improved  by  Solon,  towards  the 
beginning  of.  th'e  sixth  century  before  Christ. 

The  domestic  dissensions  which  prevailed  in 
every  state  beyond  the  isthmus  were  only  in- 
terrupted by  foreign  hostilities.  Interference  of 
interest  occasioned  innumerable  contests  between 
^,  the  Phocians  and  Thebans,  the  Dorians 

^'ynip.    andThe8salians,theLocriansand^to- 
A   i^        lians.    Their  various  inroads,  battles, 
and  sieges,  which  were  begun  with  pas- 
sion, carried  on  without  prudence,  and 
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eooduded  without  prodacing  any  peimanent 
0ffect,l»Te  been  consigned  by  ancient  historians 
to  a  just  oblivion.  Bat  the  first  sacred  war  is 
racoounended  to  our  attention,  both  on  account 
of  the  caose  from  which  it  arose,  and  thd  con- 
■eqnences  with  which  it  was  attended.  This 
memorabie  enterprise  was  occasioned  by  an 
oiiiiiy  eonuaitted  against  the  oracle  of  Delphi ; 
it  was  undertaken  by  order  of  the  Amphio- 
tfODs ;  it  ended  in  the  total  destruction  c^the 
cities  aoensed  of  sacrilegious  outrage;* and  its 
Mcosssful  conclusion  was  .celebrated  by  the 
Pythian  games  and  festival,  which,  of  all  6re- 
dan  instiiations,  had  the  most  direct  as  well  as 
most  power^  tendency  to  refine  rudeness  and 
aoflen  barbarity* 

The  territory  of  the  Crineans,  lying  to  the 
sooth  of  Delphi,  comprehended,  in  an  extent 
of  about  twenty-four  miles  in  length  and  fif- 
teen in  breadth,  three  large  and  flourishing 
dties ;  Crissa,  the  capital,  which  gaVe  name  to 
the  province ;  Cirrha,*  advantageously  situated 
ibr  commerce  on  the  western  side  of  a  creek  of 
the  Corinthian  gulf;  and  Anticirrha,  on  the 
eutem  side  of  Uie  same  qreek,  celebrated  for 
tha  production  of  hellebore,  as  well  as  for  the 
1^  with  which  the  natives  prepared  that  me- 
£cinal  plant,  the  virtues  of  which  were  so 
much  extolled  and  exaggerated  by  credulous 
utiqui^.13 

The  Crisseana  posMssed  all  the  means  of 
hap^ineis,  but  knew  not  how  to  enjoy  them. 
.  Tlieir  territory,  though  small,  was  fertile ;  and 
■tits  value  was  enhanced  by  the  comparative 
iterifity  of  the  greatest  part  of  Phocis,!^  it  ac- 
quired and  deserved  the  epithet  of  happy. 
Their  harbour  was  frequented  by  the  vessels, 
not  only  of  Greece,  but  of  Italy  and  .Sicily ; 
they  carried  on  an  eztenaive  foreign  commerce, 
foosidering  the  limited  communication  between 
distant  couniries  in  that  early  age ;  and  the 
■eighbonrhood  of  Delphi,  at  whicJi  it  was  im- 
possible to  arrive  without  passing  through  their 
dominions,  brought  them  considerable  acces- 
aooa  of  weahh,!^  as  well  as  of  dignity  and  re- 
ipect.  But  these  advantages,  instead  of  satis- 
^ing,  mcreased  the  natural  avidity  of  the  Cris- 
■MEui  They  began  to  exact  vexatious  and 
norhitant  duties  from  the  merchants  who 
eame  to  expose  their  wares  in  the  sacred  city, 
vhich,  on  account  of  the  great  concourse  of 
^fligate  pilgrims  from  every  Quarter,  soon 
Iw^e  the  seat,  not  of  devotion  only,  but  of 
dimipation,  vanity,  and  licentious  pleasure.  It 
*u  in  vain  for  the  merchants  to  exclaim 
*fiun>t  these  unexampled  impositions;  the 
t>ns  were  continually  increased  ;  the  evil  ad- 
mitted not  the  expectation  of  either  remedy  or 
Klief ;  and  th6  strangers,  accustomed  to  it  by 
I^g  habit,  began  to  submit  without  murmur ; 
uid  perhaps  endured  the-  hardship  with  the 
greater  patience,  when  they  perceived  that  they 
<^w  back  the  tax  in  the  increased  price  of 
uieir  commodities.  Encouraged  by  this  ac- 
quiescence in  their  tvranny,  the  Crisseans  levied 
«  severe  impost  on  the  pilgrims,  whether  Greeks 
orBaibarians,  who  visited  the  temple  of  Apollo ; 
A  measure  dixectly  inconsi^nt  with  a  decree 


nstnbowid  PliaT. 
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13  Strabo,  p.  323,  et  teq. 


of  the  Amphictyons,  which  declared  that  all 
men  should  have  freie  access  to  the  oracle,*^  as 
well  as  extremely  hurtful  to  the  interest  of  the 
Delphians,  who  soon  felt  a  gradual  diminution 
of  their  profits  arising  from  the  holy  shrine. 
Jt  was  natural  for  those  who  sustained  a  loss, 
either'  of  gain  or  of  authority,  to  remonstrate 
against  w  extortions  of  the  Crisstans;  but 
their  remonstrance^  instead  of  producing  any ' 
happy  alteration  of  behaviour«'only  exaspe- 
rated men  grown  insolent  through  prosperity. 
fa  the  time  of  profound  peace,  the  €risseans, 
provoked  by  useful  admonitions,  which  they 
proudly  called  threats,  entered  with  an  armed 
force  the  territories  of  their  neighbours ;  de- 
stroyed every  thing  that  opposed  them,  with 
fire  and  sword ;  laul  the  defenceless  cities  un- 
der heavy  contributions,  and  carried  nmny  of 
the  inhabitants  into  servitude.  ^^  Delphi  itself, 
however  mqch  it  was  revered  in  Greece,  and 
respected  even  by  the  most  distant  nations,  ap- 
peared, to  the  sacrilegious  invaders  an  object 
better  fitted  to  gratify  th'e  desire  of  plunder* 
than  to  excite  the  emotions  of  piety.  Neigh- 
bourhood had  rendered  them  familiar  with  the 
woods,  the  temples,  and  the  grottos  of  the 
presidinff  divinity ;  with  the  manners  and  cha- 
racter of  many  of  his  ministers  they  were  pro- 
bably too  well  acquainted  to  hold  them  in 
much  reverence;  and  having  deserved  their 
resentment  by  what  they  hiul  already  done, 
they  resolved  to  render  it  impotent  by  what 
they  should  next  accomplish. 

The  design  of  plundering  Delphi  was  no 
sooner  formed  than  executed.  The  imagina- 
tions of  men  were  not  prepared  for  su<m  an 
event ;  nor  had  any  measures  been  taken  to 
prevent  such  an  unexpected  and  abominable 
profanation.  The  enemy  meeting  with  no  re- 
sistances became  masters  of  the  temple,  and . 
seized  the  rich  votive  offerings  accumulated  by 
the  pious  generosity  of  aees.  Thence  they 
passed  into  the  sacred  wood,  and  rendered  fu- 
rious through  pride  or  guilt,  attacked,  plunder- 
ed, and  murdered  the  promiscuous  crowds  who 
were  employed  in  the  usual  exercise  of  their 
devotions.  The  young  were  violated  with  a 
licentious  rage  which  bid  defiance  to  decency 
and  nature.  Even  a  deputation  of  the  Am- 
phictyons, clothed  in  the  venerable  garb  and 
bearing  the  respected  ensigns  of  their  office^ 
were  repelled  with  blows  and  insults,  while 
they  vainly  attempted  to  stop  the  fatal  progress 
of  these  frant^  and  impious  outrages,  com- 
mitted against  evOry  thing  held  sacred  among 
men.^7 

The  Amphictyonic  council,  to  Whom  it  be- 
longed to  judge  and  to  punish  the  atrocious 
enormities  of  the  Crisseans,  experienced,  in  an 
uncommon  degree,  those  inconveniences  to 
which  all  numerous  assemblies  are  in  some 
measure  liable.  Their  proceedings  were  re- 
tarded by  formality;  warped  by  prejudice,  and 
distarbed  by  dissension.  Notwithstanding  the 
aggravated  crimes  of  the  Crisseans,  it  was  not 
without  encountering  many  difficulties  and 
much  opposition,  that  Solon,  one  of  the  Athe- 
nian representatives,  roused  his  associates  to 
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the  resolution  of  avenging  the  offended 
jesty  of  religion,  the  violated  laws  of  nature, 
and  their  .own  personal  injuries.  When  at 
length  they  agreed  to  this  useful  and  pious  de- 
sign, the  measures  pursued  On  the  present  oc- 
casion,, as  well  as  in  all  the  future  wars  under-4 
taken  by  their  authority,  were  equally  slow  and 
indecisiver  The  forces  which  they  at  -first 
brought  ijitD  the  field  wereliy  no  means  equal 
to  the  enterprize  for  Which  they  were  designed. 
After  various  reinforcements,  they  attempted 
ineffectually,  during  nine  summers  and  win- 
ters, to  reduce  the  towns  of  Crissa  and  Cirrha, 
which  finally  submitted,  in  the  tenth  year  of 
the  war,  rather  to  the  art  than  to  the  power  of 
the  besiegers. 

The  events  of  the  preceding  yean  strongly 
paint  the  ignorance,  the  superstition,  and  the 
rude  manners  of  the  times.  The  Crisseans 
had  no  sooner  plundered,  than  they  abandoned 
the  temple  of  Apollo.  Thither,  by  the  advice 
of  Solon,  the  Amphiqtyons  sent  messengers,  to 
consult  the  oracle  concerning  the  proper  means 
as  well  as  the  just  measure  of  their  vengeance. 
They  were  commanded  instantly  to  levy  war 
on  the  Crisseans;  to  persecute  them  tb  the 
last  extremity;  to  demolish  their  towns,  to 
desolate  their  country,  and  after  consecrating 
it 'to  Apollo,  Diana,  Latona,  and  Minerva,  to 
prevent  it  from  ever  thenceforth  being  culti- 
vated for  the  service  of  man.*  Tn  obedience  to 
this  peremptory  injunction  of  the  god,  the  Am- 
phictyons  returned  to  their  several  republics, 
in  order  to  collect  troops,  and  to  animate  the 
exertions  of  their  countiymen  in  the  common 
cause.  The  Greeks,  however,  were  too  deeply 
engaged  in  domestic  dissensions,  to  make 
effectual  efforts  for  the  glory  of  Apollo.  Few 
adventurers  repaired  to  the  holy  standard;  and 
the  war,  neither  supported  by  vigour  of  execu- 
tion, nor  directed  by  wisdom  of  deliberation, 
languished  for  several  years  under  different 
generals.  At  length  Eurylochus,  a  Thessalian 
prince,  of' great  valour  and  activity,  was  en- 
trusted with  the  command  of  the'Amphictyonic 
army. 3  '(he  new  general  waited  till  the  time 
of  harvest^  to  ravage  the  open  country,  to  de- 
stroy the  villages  by  fire  and  sword,  and  to  de- 
solate the  happy  Crissean  plain. 

On  several  occasions  he  defe&ted  the  army 
of  the  Crisseans,  who  made  frequent  and  vigor- 
ous sallies  in  order  to  defend  their  possessions. 
But  when  he  attempted  to  make  an  impression 
on  the  fortified  8t.rength  of  Ciissai  its  thick 
walls,  its  lofty  towers,  and.  above  all,  the  acti- 
vity and  courage  of  its  citizens,  presented  ob- 
stacles which  it  was  impossible  to  surmount. 
The  art  of  besieging  towns  still  continued  in  a 
state  of  great  imperfection.  The  battering- 
rams,  and  othe^ engines  employed  in  this  opera- 
tion of  war,  were  of  too  rude  a  construction  to 
make  such  a  breach  in  the,  walls  as  might  not 
easily  be  repaired.  It  was  in  vain  that  Eurylo- 
chus attempted  by  blockade  to  reduce  the 
place.  The  enemy  were  furnished  with  all 
necessaries  in  great  abundance,  from  the  well- 
frequented  port  of  Cirrha.    Tears  thus  passed 


away,  and  nothing  decisive  was^effected.  The 
besiegers,  fatigued  with  labour,  and  uneasy  at 
disappointment,  had  often  abandoned  their 
camp,  and  cantoned  themselves  on  the  borders 
of  the' Crissean  territory,' where  they  expected 
more  salutary  supplies  of  provisions. 

When  th^y  again  returned  to  their  duty,  they 
were  afflicted,  in  the  ninth  year  of  the  war^ 
with  a  pestilential  or  epidemic  disorder,  occa- 
sioned either,  by  the  want  of  wholesome  food, 
the  great  numbers  of  men  cooped  up  during  the 
warm  season  ^ithin  a  narrow  space,  or  by  some 
unknown  malignity  of  the  atmosphere.  A  great 
part  of  the  army  fell  a  prey  to  the  increasing' 
contagion.  Anxious  for  the  piiblic  safety  the 
•AmpUctyons  had  recourse  to  the  wisdom  of 
Apollo,  who,  instead  of  recommending  to  them 
the  aid  of  an  able  physician,  exhorted  them  to 
bring  from  the  isle  of  Cos  the  fawn  wiih  gold. 
Ambassadors  were  immediately  despatched  to 
that  island^  in  order  to  unravel  the  meaning  of 
the  god,  thus  wrapped  up  in  its  customary  veil 
of  mystic  obscurity.  They  had  no  sooner  ex* 
plained  their  commission  in  the  Coan  aseemblyv 
than  an  eminent  citizen,  named  Nebros,  rising* 
up,  declared  the  sense  of  the  oracle.  **  I  am 
the  fawn,"  said  he,  "^  pointed  out  by  Apollo,'^ 
(for  Nebros  in  Greek  simfies  a  fawn,)  **■  and 
my  son  Chrysos'*'  (which  is  the  Greek  word  for 
gold)  ^^  has  carried  off  the  prize  of  strength^ 
courage,  .and  beauty,  from  all  his  competitors.*' 
The  person  who  thus  spoke  is  justly  celebrated, 
on  account  of  his  ancestor  Esculapius,  of  his 
descendant  Hippocrates,^  and  of  his  own  un- 
rivalled proficiency  in  the  healing  art.  The 
knowledge  of  physic  was  become  t^e  heredi- 
tary honour,  and  almost  the  appropriated  pos- 
session, of  his  fkmily,  by  which  it  had  been  cul- 
tivated for  many  ages,  and  to  which  it  is  sap- 
posed,  in  a  great  measure,  to  owe  its  present 
improvement  and  perfection.  Nebros  obeyed 
with  alacrity  the  injunction  of  ApoUo,  the. 
peculiar  patron  of  the  science  in  which  he  ex- 
celled. At  his  own  expense  he  equipped  a  ves- 
sel of  fifty  oars,  loaded  with  valuable  medicines 
as  well  as  with  warlike  stores,  and  accompanied 
by  his/son  Chrysos,  set  sail  with  the  Am- 
phictyonic  ambassadors,  in  order  to  cure  the 
confederates,  and  to  conquer  the  Crisseans. 

His  advice,  his  prudence,  and  his  assiduity, 
restored  the  decaying  health  of  the  army. 
Their  numbers,  however,  were  already  so  much 
diminished,  that  it  seemed  impossible- by  open 
force  to  put  a  successful  end  to  the  war.  On 
this  occasion  the  artful  Coan  employed  a  strata- 
gem, which  would  have  appeared  entirely  in- 
consistent with  the  laws  of  arms  which  had 
long  been  established  in  Greece,  if  it  had  not 
seemed  to  be  the  dictate  of  a  divine  admonition. 
The  horse  of  Eurylochus  was  observed  for 
several  days  to  roll  on  the  sand,  and  to  strike 
his  foot,  with  great  violence  against  a  particular 
spot  of  ground.    In  digging  under  this  ground, 


1  j&ehin.  it>i(l. 
S  Pint  in  Solon. 


Btrabo,  L  ix.    Platcnnt,  L  ri.  s.  zt. 


S  We  owe,  dmoat  entirely,  the  hiatorr  recorded  in  Uio 
text,  to  an  oration  q£  Tlieaaalui,  ion  of  Hippocratea,  ad- 
dresaed  to  the  Athnmans.  It  is  pnbKahed  aiminffthe  let- 
tera  of  his  father.  Vid.  Hippocrat.  Opera,  ex  edit.  FMti,  y. 
ii.  p.  1991.  There  are  some  learned  dissnrtations  on  ihesutk- 
jeet  in  the  5th  and  7lh  rolnmea  of  the  Memoin  of  the  A«a- 
damy  of  Balles  Lettrea. 
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I  wooden  pipe  was  diflcovered,  which  supplied 
Grian,  with  water.  The  extraordinary  means 
hj  which  this  discovery  was  made,  convinced 
the  ignorant  credulity  of  the  Greeks,  that  some 
important  advantage  might  he  derived  from  it ; 
and  upon  mature  deliberation  it  was  con- 
daded,  that  Apollo  had  thus  suggested  a  con- 
trivance for  destroying  his  own  and  their  ene- 
mies. Complying  therefore  with  the  heavenly 
intimation,  Nebros  poisoned  the  conduit  of 
water ;  and  the  effect  of  this  detestable  artifice 
WIS  soon  discernible  in  the  languid  efforts  and 
diminished  resistance  of  the  besieged.  The 
besiegers,  on  the  other  hand,  encouraged  by  the 
STident  p'brtiality  of  the  gods,  carried  on  their 
operations  with  redoubled  vigour.  A  reward 
was  proposed  for  Uie  man  who  should  first 
meant  the  walls,  an  honour  obtained  by  the 
joDtiiful  ardour  of  Chrysos.  The  city  was 
thus  taken  by  assault ;  the  fortifications  were 
demolished,  the  houses  burnt,  and  tlie  inhabit- 
ants treated  with  a  severity  proportioned  to 
the  atrocious  enormity  of  their  own  crimes,  and 
the  exasperated  resentment  of  tlie  victors. 

The  command  of  Apollo,  however,  was  not 
eompletely  executed  by  the  destruction  of  the 
Criaean  capital.  Part  of  that  impious  com- 
monity  still  subsisted  in  the  maritime  town  of 
Cirrha,  the  reduction  of  which  must  have  pre- 
■oited  great  difficulties  to  the  Amphictyons, 
onoe  it  was  necessary  for  them  a  third  time  to 
have  recourse  to  the  oracle..  The  answer  de- 
livered on  this  occasion  was  involved  in  two- 
fold obscurity.  The  words  of  the  god,  at  all 
times  dark  and  doubtful,  now  seemed  abso- 
hitely  unintelligible,  since  he  made  the  taking 
of  Cirrha,  an  event  which  there  was  every  rea- 
lon  to  expect,  depend  on  a  circumstance  that 
appeared  at  first  sight  impossible.  ^^  You  shall 
not  overturn,"  said  he,  **  the  lofty  towers  of 
Cirrha,  until  the  foaming  billows  of  blue-eyed 
Amphitrit^  beat  against  the  resounding  shores 
of  the  Holy  Land."  How  could  the  sea  be 
conveyed  for  several  leagues  over  rocks  and 
moontains,  so  tliat  its  waves  might  dash  against 
the  craggy  precipices  which  surround  the  sacred 
groves  of  Delphi  ?  This  was  an  enigma  which 
the  oldest  and  most  experienced  members  of 
the  Amphictyonic  council  acknowledged  them- 
lehres  unable  to  explain.  The  condition  on 
which  success  was  promised  them  seemed  in- 
capable of  being  fiUfiUod ;  the  inhabitants  of 
Cirrha  flattered  themselves  with  hopes  of  un- 
tlterable  security ;  and  the  wisest  of  the  Am- 
phictyons gave  their  opinion,  that  there  was 
good  reason  to  abandon  an  enterprise  which 
nemed  disagreeable  to  Apollo,  by  whose  ad- 
vice the  war  had  been  originally  undertaken. 

While  these  sentiments  universally  prevailed 
10  both  armies,  Solon,  the  Athenian,  alone 
ventured  to  propose  an  advice  more  advan- 
''^['eoiis  for  the  confederates,  as  well  as  more 
honourable  for  the  holy  shrine.  His  superior 
wisdom  taught  him  the  impiety  of  supposing 
that  Uie  god  should  require  an  impossibility,  as 
the  condition  of  happily  terminating  a  war,  the 
fint  measures  of  whicli  he  had  himself  suggest- 
^  and  approved.  It  exceeded,  indeed,  human 
power  to  extend  the  sea  to  the  boundary  of  the 
Hc^yLand;  bat  by  removing  this  boundary, 
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it  was  possible  to  make  the  Holy  Land  com- 
municate with  tlie  sea.  This  might  easily  be 
accomplished,  since  it  sufficed  for  that  purpose 
to  consecrate  the  intermediate  space  with  the 
same  ceremonies  which  had  been  formerly  em- 
ployed in  dedicating  the  Delphian  territory.^ 

The  opinion  of  Solon,  proposed  with  much 
solemn  gravity,  was  honoured  with  the  unani- 
mous approbation  of  his  associates.  Every  one 
now  wondered  that  he  himself  should  not  have 
thought  of  an  expedient  which  seemed  so  na- 
tural and  so  obvious.  The  preparations  were 
immediately  made  for  carrying  it  into  execu- 
tion ;  and  the  property  of  the  Cirrhean  plain 
was  surrendered  to  the  god  with  the  most 
pompous  formality;  the  Amphictyons,  either 
not  considering  that  they  bestowed  on  Apollo, 
what,  as  it  was' not  their  own,  they  had  not  a 
right  to  give  away ;  or,  if  this  idea  occurred, 
easily  persuaded  themselves  that  the  piety  of 
the  application  would  atone  for  the  defect  of 
the  title. 

When  the  senators  had  performed  the  con- 
secration, the  soldiers  assailed  the  walls  of 
Cirrha  with  the  increasing  activity  of  re-ani- 
mated hope.  That  place,  as  well  as  the  de- 
pendent town  of  Anticirrha,  situate  on  the 
opposite  side  of  the  creek,  soon  submitted  to 
tlieir  arms.  The  impious  and  devoted  citizens 
were  either  put  to  the  sword,  or  dragged  into 
captivity.  The  Crissean  community,  K>rmerly 
so  rich  and  so  flourishing,  was  for  ever  extir- 
pated.^ Their  lands  were  laid  waste,  their 
cities  demolished,  the  proud  monuments  of 
their  victories  levelled  with  the  ground ;  and 
the  port  of  Cirrha,  which  was  allowed  to  re- 
main as  a  convenient  harbour  for  Delphi,  sub- 
sisted as  the  only  vestige  of  their  ancient 
grandeur.  The  territory,  as  it  had  been  con- 
demned by  the  divine  will  to  perpetual  sterility, 
long  continued  uncultivated ;  for  the  Delphians 
were  not  obliged  to  labour  the  ground  in  order 
to  acquire  the  necessaries,  the  accommoda- 
tions, and  even  the  highest  luxuries  of  life. 
The  superstition  of  the  age,  furnished  an 
abundant  resource  to  supply  their  wants ;  the 
granaries  of  Apollo  filled  spontaneously ;  and, 
to  use  the  figurative  style  of  an  ancient  author, 
^he  land,  unploughed  and  unsown  by  the  in- 
duAry  of  man,  flourished  in  the  richest  luxu- 
riance under  the  culture  of  the  god.^ 

The  successful  event  of  a  war  begun,  carried 
on,  and  concluded  under  the  respectable  sanc- 
tion of  the  Amphictyonic  council,  was  cele- 
brated with  all  the  pomp  and  festivity  congenial 
>-w,  to  tlie  Grecian  character.    According 

uiymp.  ^^  ^  ancient  and  sacred  institution, 
V^p  the  several  republics  were  accustom- 
cQQ  ed,  by  public  shows,  to  commemorate 

their  respective  victories.  When  dif- 
ferent communities  had  employed  their  joint 
efforts  in  the  same  glorious  enterprise,  the 
grateful  triumph  was  exhibited  with  a  propor- 
tional increase  of  magnificence ;  but  the  for- 
tunate exploits  of  gods  and  heroes,  which. had 
extensively  benefited  the  whole  Grecian  name. 


4  Plutarch,  in  Solon.    Pausan.  in  Flioe. 

5  JEachia.  in  Ctesiphont. 

6  E^vars  r»  wmvrm  viro  Ytm^ym  T«*  li« 
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were  distinguUhed  by  such  peculiar  and  trans- 
cendent honours  as  eclipsed  the  splendour  of 
all  other  solemnities.  While  each  republic  paid 
the  tribute  of  provincial  festivals  to  the  memory 
of  itiB  particular  benefactors,  the  whole  nation 
were  concerned  in  acknowledging  the  bounti- 
ful  goodness  of  Jupiter,  the  protecting  aid  of 
Neptune,  the  unerring  wisdom  of  Apollo,  and 
the  unrivalled  labours  of  Hercules.  Hence  the 
Olympian,  Isthmian,  Pythian,  and  Nemean 
games,  which,  though  sdike  founded  on  the 
same  principle  of  pious  gratitude,  were  from 
their  first  establishment,  d&inguished  by  differ- 
ent ceremonies,  and  respectively  consecrated  to 
separate  divinities. 

The  Amphictyons  were  principally  indebted 
to  the  prudent  admonitions  of  Apollo  for  the 
fortunate  issue  of  a  war  undertaken  by  his  au- 
thority ;  it  therefore  became  them,  while  they 
rejoiced  in  the  happy  success  of  their  arms,  to 
oner  respectful  thanks  to  the  god.  These  ob- 
jects might  easily  be  conjoined  in  the  pleasing 
texture  of  ancient  superstition,  since  the  cele- 
bration of  the  Pythian  games,  which  had  been 
interrupted  by  a  long  train  of  wars  and  calami- 
ties, would  form  an  entertainment  not  less 
agreeable  to  the  supposed  dictates  of  piety, 
than  adapted  to  the  natural  demands  of  plea^ 
sure. 

The  festival  re-established  on  this  memora- 
ble occasion  in  honour  of  Apollo,  is  mentioned 
by  ancient  historians,  on  account  of  two  re- 
markable circumstances  by  which  it  was  dis- 
tinguished. Instead  of  the  scanty  rewards 
usually  distributed  among  the  gymnastic  com- 
batants at  other  public  solemnities,  the  Am- 
phictyons bestowed  on  the  victors  the  most 
precious  spoils  of  the  cities  Crissa  and  Cirrha. 
The  exhibitions  of  poetry  and  music  had 
hitherto  been  united  in  all  the  Grecian  festi- 
vals, and  the  laurel  crown  had  been  adjudged 
to  the  poet-musician,  who  enlivened  the  com- 
position of  his  genius  by  the  sound  of  his  lyre. 
The  Amphictyons  for  the  first  time  separated 
the  kindred  arts;  proposed  prizes  of  instru- 
mental music  unaccompanied  with  poetry,  and 
thus  afforded  an  opportunity  to  the  candidates 
for  fame  to  display  their  superior  merit  in  their 
respective  professions. 

These  are  the  only  particulars  concerning 
the  re-establishment  of  the  Pythian  games 
which  seemed  worthy  the  observation  of  Gre- 
cian authors,  whose  works  were  addressed  to 
men  who  knew  by  experience  and  observation 
the  nature  and  tendency  of  their  domestic  in- 
stitutions. But  a  more  copious  explanation  is 
required  to  satisfy  the  curiosity  of  the  modem 
,  reader.  The  sacred  games  of  Greece  cannot 
be  illustrated  by  a  comparison  with  any  thing 
similar  in  the  present  age ;  they  were  intimately 
connected  with  the  whole  system  of  ancient 
polity,  whether  civil  or  religious;  they  were 
attended  with  very  extraordinary  effects,  both 
V  of  a  natural  and  moral  kind ;  and  on  all  these 
accounts  they  merit  particular  attention  in  a 
work  which  professes  to  unite  the  history  of 
arts  to  that  of  arms,  and  to  contemplate  the 
varying  picture  of  human  manners,  as  well  as 
the  transient  revolutions  of  war  and  empire. 

In  their  most  perfect  form  the  sacred  games 


consisted  in  the  exhibitions  of  the  Stadium  and 
Hippodrome,  accompanied  by  the  more  refined 
entertainments  of  music  and  poetry.  The 
Olympic  Stadium  took  its  name  from  the  mea- 
sure of  length  most  commonly  employed  by 
the  Greeks,  consisting  of  the  eii^hth  part  of  a 
Grecian  mile,  or  six  hundred  and  thirty  English 
feet.  The  Stadium,  still  remaining  i^t  Athens, 
has  been  accurately  measured  by  our  travellers, 
and  is  a  hundred  and  twenty-fivti  geometrical 
paces  in  length,  and  twenty-seven  in  breadth  : 
it  forms  a  long  and  lofty  terrace  on  the  banks 
of  the  lUyssus,  and  its  sides  were  anciently- 
built  of  white  marble.  That  of  Olympia  was 
probably  of  the  same  dimensions,  but  far  less 
magnificent,  being  entirely  composed  of  earth. 
The  one  extremity  contained  an  elevated 
throne,  appropriated  for  the  judges  of  the 
games,  and  a  marble  altar,  on  which  the  priest- 
ess of  Csres,  and  other  privileged  virgins,  sat 
to  behold  a  solemnity  from  which  the  rest  of 
their  sex  were  rigorously  excluded.  At  the 
other  extremity  was  the  tomb  of  Endymion, 
the  favourite  of  chaste  Diana.  The  Stadium 
was  divided  by  pillars  into  two  courses.  The 
five  gymnastic  exercises,  so  much  celebrated 
by  all  the  writers  of  antiquity,  and  so  accu- 
rately described  by  Homer,  Pindar,  Sophocles, 
and  Pausanias,  began  with  the  foot  race,  which 
is  supposed  to  have  been  the  most  ancient,  and 
which  always  retained  the  prerogative  of  dis- 
tinguishing the  Olympiads  by  the  name  of  the 
victorious  racer.  The  exercise  at  first  consist- 
ed in  running  naked  from  one  end  of  the  Sta- 
dium to  the  other.  The  course  yvas  afterwards 
doubled,  and  at  length  the  competitors  were 
required  to  pass  the  ffoal  three,  six,  and  even 
twelve  times,  before  they  could  be  entitled  to 
the  prize.  Motives  of  utility  introduced  the 
race  of  men  loaded  with  heavy  armour,  which 
rendered  this  exercise  a  contest  of  strength  sts 
well  as  of  swiftness.  2.  The  second  trial  of 
agility  consisted  in  leaping ;  the  competitors  en- 
deavouring to  surpass  each  other  in  the  length, 
without  regard  to  the  height  of  their  leap. 
They  carried  in  their  hands  weights  of  lead, 
throuffh  the  perforations  of  which  their  fingers 
passed  as  through  the  handle  of  a  shield,  and 
by  these  they  poised,  and  impelled  forwards, 
their  bodies.  The  perfection  attained  in  this 
exercise  must  have  far  exceeded  the  experience 
of  modem  times,  if  we  can  believe  that  Pfaau- 
lus  of  Crotona^  leaped  fifly-two  feet  3.  The 
wrestling  of  the  ancients  required  equal  strength 
and  agility.  It  was  chiefly  remarkable  on  ac- 
count of  Uie  oil  and  sand  with  which  they  rub- 
bed their  bodies,  in  order  to  supple  their  joints, 
to  prevent  excessive  perspiration,  and  to  elude 
the  grasp  of  their  antagonists.  The  Wrestlers 
were  matched  by  lot,  and  the  prize  was  ad- 
judged to  him  who  had  thrice  thrown  his  ad- 
versary on  the  ground.  4.  The  two  following 
exercises  tried  chiefly  the  strength  of  the  arms. 
The  first  consisted  in  throwing  a  huge  mass  of 
polished  iron,  brass,  or  stone,  of  a  circular  form, 
resembling  a  shield,  but  without  handle  or 
thong.  It  was  called  the  disk,  and  thrown 
under  the  hand  as  the  quoit  is  in  England. 

1  Fsttianiw,  p.  084. 
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The  object  of  the  competitora  was  to  surpass 
each  other  in  the  length  of  the  cast  Akin  to 
this  was  the  art  of  daitiog  the.  javelin,  which, 
as  that  weapon  was  directed  at  a  mark^required 
steadiness  of  eye  as  well  as  dexterity  of  hand. 
5.  The  last  of  the  gymnastic  exercises  both  in 
order  and  in  esteem,  was  that  of  boxing.  It 
was  sometimes  performed  by  the  naked  fiat, 
and  sometimes  with  the  formidable  cestus, 
composed  of  raw  hides  lined  with  metal.  Be- 
fore the  yictory  could  be  decided,  it  was  neces- 
Buy,  from  the  nature  of  that  exercise,  that  one 
of  the  combatants  should  acknowledge  his  de- 
feat ;  a  condition  which  seemed  so  inconsistent 
with  the  obstinacy  of  Grecian  valour,  that  few 
yentuied  to  contend  in  this  dangerous  amuse- 
ment. The  laws  of  Sparta  absolutely  prohi- 
bited her  citizens  from  ever  engaging  in  it, 
because  a  Spartan  was  taught  to  disdain  saving 
his  life  by  yielding  to  an  opponent  Another 
reason,  no  less  Bemarkable,  tended  still  more 
to  degrade  the  exercise  of  boxing.  Besides 
strength  and  agility,  the  success  of  the  boxer 
depended  on  a  certain  ponderous  fleshlnees  of 
inu,  which  unfitted  him  to  engage  in  any  other 
eonleat.  The  regimen  required  for  keeping 
op  his  corpulency,  so  necessary  for  the  defence 
of  his  bones  against  the  weight  of  blows,  was 
altogether  incompatible  with  the  life  of  a  sol- 
dier ;  a  life,  of  hardship  and  inequality,  and 
continually  exposed  to  the  want  of  rest,  of  pro- 
visions, and  of  sleep. 

These  were  the  five  gymnastic  exercises  in 
which  the  Grecian  youth  were  trained  with  so 
much  care,  and  to  which  they  applied  with  so 
much  emulation.  But  besides  these  simple 
sports,  there  were  two  others  formed  of  their 
nriona  combination ;  the  Panecratium,  which 
consisted  of  wrestling  and  boxing ;  and  the 
Pentathlon,  in  which  all  the  five  were  united ; 
and  to  excel  in  such  complicated  exercises  re- 
quired an  education  and  way  of  living  not  ne> 
eessary  to  be  observed  by  those  who  contended 
m  the  simple  feats  of  strength  and  agility,  and 
which  was  scarcely  compatible  with  the  study 
of  any  other  than  the  athletic  profession. 

The  Hippodrome,  or  ground  allotted  for  the 
horse  races,  was  twice  as  long  as  the  Stadium,^ 
and  sufficiently  spacious  to  allow  forty  chariots 
to  drive  abreast'  The  chariot  race  was  insti- 
tuted at  Olympia  about  a  hundred  years  after 
the  regular  celebration  of  the  games,  and  that 
of  riding  horses  twenty  years  later.  These 
Warlike  sports  followed  Uie  same  progress  with 
the  military  art,  of  which  they  were  the  image, 
and  in  which  the  use*  of  chariots  long  preceded 
that  of  cavalry.  The  cars  of  the  Greeks,  as 
evidently  appears  from  their  medals,  were  low, 
open  behind,  furnished  with  only  two  wheels, 
and  unprovided  with  any  seat  for  the  driver,  who 
■tood,  with  much,  difficulty  in  the  body  of  his 
vehicle,  while  he  commanded  four  horses,  which 
were  not  paired  but  formed  on  one  line.  Not- 
withstanding this  inconvenient  posture  they 
performed  six  and  sometimes  twelve  rounds  of 
the  Hippodrome,  amounting  to  six  Grecian 
mfles  of  eight  hundred  paces  each,  of  which 
an  English  mile  contains  one  thousand  five 
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hundred  and  fifly.  The  Grecian  heroes  ex- 
celled, during  the  heroic  ages,  in  this  danger- 
ous exercise ;  but  in  later  times  the  owners  of 
the  horses  were  allowed  to  employ  a  charioteer, 
which  enlarged  the  sphere  of  candidates  for 
the  Olympic  prize,  by  admitting*  many  foreign 
princes,  as  well  as  the  wealthy  ladies  of  Mace- 
don  and  Laconia,  who  could  not  appear  in  per- 
son at  this  important  solemnity.  Though  riding- 
horses  were  not  so  early  employed  as  chariots, 
either  at  the  games,  or  in  war,  yet  we  cannot 
believe,  with  a  fanciful  writer,**  that  this  cir- 
cumstance should  have  been  occasioned  by  the 
timidity  of  the  Greeks  to  mount  on  horseback ; 
for  we  learn  from  Homer,  that,  even  in  the 
most  ancient  times,  they  were  acquainted  with 
all  the  feats  of  dexterity  performed  by  our  most 
accomplished  jockies.'  But  before  the  Persian 
war,.the  poverty  of  the  Greeks  prevented  them 
from  importing  foreign  horses,  and  their  do- 
mestic breed  was  naturally  of  an  inferior  kind 
to  those  of  Asia  and  Afirica.  The  Spartans 
first  employed  them  in  battle  during  their  wan 
with  the  Messenians.  In  the  Persian  expedi- 
tion, Xerxes  tried  the  mettle  of  the  Persian, 
against  tiie  Thessalian  horses,  and  the  former 
carried  off  the  palm  in  every  contest  For  a 
considerable  time  after  the  shameful  retreat  of 
that  haughty  monarch,  the  Athenians,  who 
then  formed  the  roost  powerful  community  of 
Greece,  had  a  squadron  of  only  three  hundred 
horsemen :  and  it  was  not'  till  that  ambitious 
republic  had  begun  to  extend  her  dominion 
over  the  inferior  states,  that  she  seriously  ap- 
plied to  the  improvement  of  her  cavalry. 

While  the  Greeks  thus  acquired  the  accom- 
plishmentB  of  the  body,  and  displayed  at  Olym- 
pia their  skill  in  horsemanship,  and  their 
vigour  in  the  gymnastic  exercises,  the  more  re- 
fined entertainments  of  the  fancy  were  not  ne- 
glected; and  the  agreeable  productions  of 
music  and  poetry  added  lustre  and  elegance  to 
every  Grecian  solemnity.  It  is  well  observed 
by  the  only  ancient  writer  to  whom  we  are 
indebted  for  a  historical  account  of  Grecian 
music,  that  the  arts  of  peace,  as  they  are  more 
agreeable  and  more  useful  than  those  of  war, 
demand,  in  a  superior  degree,  the  regard  of  the 
historian.  If  this  had  been  the  general  opinion 
of  authors,  the  study  of  their  works  would  be 
equally  entertaining  and  instructive.  The 
writer  of  history  would  explain  the  various  dis- 
coveries which  happily  tend  to  improve  and  to 
embellish  social  life ;  by  introducing  scenes  of 
gayety  and  pleasure,  he  would  diversify  the 
eternal  theme  of  human  misery ;  and  while  he 
expatiated  on  the  crimes  and  calamities  of  men, 
he  would  qot  neglect  to  point  out  the  means 
best  adapted  to  prevent  the  perpetration  of  the 
one,  and  to  sooth  the  suffering  of  the  other. 
But  the  Greek  historians  have  not  attempted 
to  afford  us  this  important  information ;  they 
enlarge  copiously  on  such  topics  as  are  adapted 
to  the  use  of  their  countrymen ;  and  they  pre- 
serve the  most  mortifying  silence  concerning 
those  subjects  which  deservedly  excite  the  cu- 
riosity of  later  ages.  Of  all  the  arts  cultivated 
by  the  ingenuity  of  their  contemporaries,  music 
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was  the  most  connected  with  religion,  govern- 
ment, and  manners ;  and  the  effects  ascribed 
to  Grecian  music  are  numbered  among  the 
most  singular  as  well  as  the  most  authentic  of 
all  recorded  events  ;*  yet  as  to  the  nature,  the 
origin,  the  progress,  the  perfection,  in  one  word, 
the  history  of  this  art,  we  can  know  little  more 
than  what  we  learn  from  the  musical  treatise 
of  Plutarch,  to  which  we  have  above  alluded, 
which  is  extremely  short  and  imperfect,  ob- 
scure throughout,  and  in,  many  parts  unintelH- 
gible.2 

Without  much  historical  information,  how- 
ever, we  may  venture  to  explain  tlie  introduc- 
tion of  musical  entertainments  at  the  four  pub- 
lic solemnities.  These  grand  spectacles  were 
destined  to  exhibit  an  embellished  representa- 
tion of  the  ordinary  transactions  of  real  life, 
and  while  the  gymnastic  and  equestrian  exer- 
cises represented  the  image  of  war,  the  most 
serious  occupation  of  the  Greeks,  music  re- 
called the  memory  of  religion  and  love,  their 
most  agreeable  amusements.  *  Besides  this,  as 
music  in  those  early  times  was  closely  connect- 
ed with  poetry,'  and  as  the  use  of  prose  com- 
position was  not  known  in  Greece  till  the  time 
of  Pherecydes  of  Syros,  and  Cadmus  of  Mile- 
tus, who  flourished  only  five  hundred  and  forty- 
four  years  before  Christ,^  the  name  of  music 
naturally  comprehended  all  the  learning  of  the 
age ;  and  to  obtain  the  prize  in  the  musical 
contests,  was  equivalent  to  the  glory  of  being 
declared  superior  to  the  rest  of  mankind  in 
mental  abilities  and  endowments. 

These  abilities  and  endowments  were  an- 
dently  regarded  in  proportion  to  their  utility. 
Before  the  practice  of  writing  was  introduced, 
the  history  of  past  events  could  be  preserved 
only  by  tradition ;  and  tradition  was  rendered 
more  sure  and  permanent,  by  being  committed 
to  the  safe  protection  of  harmonious  numbers.^ 
The  6q8tomary  offices  of  religion  were  cele- 
brated in  poetical  composition,  and  the  various 
hymns  appropriated  to  the  worship  of  parti- 
cular divinities,  were  retained  by  the  faithful 
memory  of  their  respective  votaries.  The 
tuneful  tribe,  who  were  thus  employed  to  extol 
the  bounty  of  the  gods,  to  exalt  the  glory  of 
heroes,  and  to  record  and  perpetuate  the  accu- 
mulated wisdom  of  antiquity,  condescended 
also  to  regulate  the  duties,  and  to  improve  the 
pleasures,  of  private  life.  The  same  bards  who 
tau^t  the  men  to  be  brave,  exhorted  the  wo- 
men to  be  chaste.^    Poetry,  together  with  the 

1  The  continual  complaints  of  Plato  and  Ariatotle  prove 
that  the  miuic  of  their  age  had  greatly  degenerated  from 
ita  ancient  dif  iiity.  It  afterwariu  cootiriuod,  like  all  the 
other  arts,  gradually  to  decline ;  yet,  in  the  second  century 
before  Christ,  the  grave,  judicious,  and  vrell-in formed  Po- 
lybiuB  ascribes  the  most  extraordinary  effocts  lo  the  Grecian 
music.    Polybius,  1.  iv.  c.  xx.  et  seq. 

8  Mr.  Burette,  a  French  physician,  has  translated  this 
treatise  in  the  tenth  volume  of  the  Memoirs  of  the  Acade- 
my, &c.  Ho  finds  fewer  difficulties  in  it,  than  present 
themselves  to  men  far  bettor  acquainted  with  the  theory 
and  pracfice  of  this  elegant  art.  See  Bumey  on  Music, 
vol.  I.  p.  3S. 

3  The  same  words  signified  a  song  and  a  poem,  a  musician 
and  a  poet;  wfsi,  mTfimrm  ;  w^o<,  «X<xoi,  mttiot.    Hesych. 

4  Strabo,  1.  i. 

5  *Qf  Si  iiw»i»  e  «>f  ^0(  Xsyoc  KaT«mtjvx«r/feiv9(  ^i/Hn/uii 
T»v  vsinTixeu  iTTf  H'f wTirr*  y»f  i|  ire<i|rixi|  x«tm9-xiui| 
VMfuXSlV  «K  TO  fttT9v.  STR4BO,  I    i. 

ft  Of  this.wjoiiave  an  example  in  Homer's  Demodieus. 


sister  arts  of  music  and  dancing,  are  elegantly 
called  by  Homer  the  chief  ornaments  of  th« 
feast.  The  pbet  musician  quelled  seditions  in 
states,^  and  maintained  the  domestic  quiet  of 
families ;  while  he  published  laws  of  the  most 
extensive  influence  over  the  whole  community, 
he  disdained  not  to  animate  the  humble  but 
necessary  labours  of  the  mechanic :  every  pro  ■ 
fession  in  society,  even  the  meanest  and  most 
vulgar,  was  encouraged  and  adorned  by  its 
particular  song  ;>.  and  the  most  ordinary  trans- 
actions of  common  life,  however  trivial  and 
low,  and  uninteresting  in  themselves,  were 
heightened  and  ennobled  by  the  combined 
charm  of  music  and  poetry. 

The  degree  of  perfection  in  which  these  arts 
are  found  in  any  country,  depends  on  the  lan- 
guage and  character  of  the  people  by  whom 
Uiey  are  cultivated.  Of  this  there  is  abundant 
proof  in  the  history  of  ancient,  as  well  as  in  that 
of  modem  nations.  The  melancholy,  stem,* 
atrocious,  and  unrelenting  temper  of  the  Egyp« 
tians  (the  supposed  instructers  of  Greece)  die- 
qualified  that  nation  either  for  improving  or  for 
relishing  the  beauties  of  harmony.  The  harsh 
dissonance  of  the  eastern  languages,  their  defi- 
ciency in  vowels,  and  the  inflexible  thickness 
of  their  sounds,  rendered  them  but  Uttle  sus- 
ceptible of  musical  composition.  The  music 
of  the  Egyptians  and  Orientals  therefore  de- 
pended rather  on  the  quantity  than  the  quality 
of  sound;  and  the  principal  object  of  their  art 
was  rather  to  louse  the  attention  by  noise,  than 
to  charm  the  soul  by  melody. 

The  language  and  manners  of  Jthe  Greeks 
were  of  a  difierent  and  a  far  superior  kind,  to 
tliose  of  the  neighbouring  nations.  Hence  may 
be  deduced  the  origin  and  peculiar  excellence 
of  their  music,  which,  though  injudiciously*o 
ascribed  to  the  invention  of  Thracians,  Mysians, 
and  other  barbarous  strangers,  must  have  been 
the  natural  production  of  Grecian  genius,  sinca 
the  three  most  ancient  modes  of  music  were 
the  Dorian,  Ionian,  and  Eolian,  corresponding 
with  the  three  great  divisions  of  the  Hellenio 
race,  and  the  three  principal  distinctions  of  the 
Hellenic  tongue." 

The  perfection  of  language,  as  well  as  of 
music,  depends  on  the  melody  of  its  sounds ; 
their  measure  or  rhythm ;  their  variety ;  and 
thoir  suitableness  to  the  subject  which  they 


7  See  what  is  said  above  of  Tyrtieus,  p.  50. 

8  See  AthennuR  passim,  and  tlie  discourses  on  the  Greek 
songs,  in  the  third  volume  of  the  excoUenl  selection  of  th« 
Memoirs  of  the  Acndemy. 

9  The  nature  of  the  governmont  furnishes  another  reaaoo 
for  the  imperfection  of  Egyptian  music.  Homer  character- 
ises Egypt  by  the  epithet  a->xf  e^,  bitter,  to  denote  the  rigid 
severity  of  the  laws.  Among  that  grave  and  formal  peo- 
ple, the  hours  of  amusement,  as  M'ell  as  of  business,  were 
prescribed  by  law.  There  was  a  particular  time  of  the  day, 
not  only  for  attending  the  courts  of  justice,  but  for  walking, 
bathing,  and  even  for  performing  tlie  duties  of  matrimony. 
Diodor.  Siculus.  Poetry,  music,  scul|>ture,  and  all  other 
arts,  were  regulated  by  express  statute ;  and  if  we  may  be- 
lieve Plato,  continued  invariable  for  many  thousand  years. 
Plato  de  Legibus.  The  austerity  and  restraints  of  despot- 
ism are  inconsistent  with  that  flowing  freedom  of  genius 
nccessarv  to  the  perfection  of  poetry. 

10  While  dfttraction  referred  the  disrovory  of  music  to 
strangers,  vanity  referred  it  to  the  gods;  and  both  arcounta 
serve  tn  prove  the  great  antiquity  of  (he  art.  Pint,  de  Music. 

1 1  We  owe  thA  knowledge  of  this  important  circumstance 
to  Hcraclidcs  of  PontU!»,  ihe  rontemporary  and  scholar  of 
Plato.    His  words  are  cited  by  AUicna:us,  1.  ziv. 
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meant  to  describe  or  to  express.  The  circum- 
gtances  of  the  Greeks  m  the  earliest  periods  of 
their  fiociety,^^  rendered  them  peculiarly  atten- 
tire  to  all  these  objects.  They  lived  continually 
in  crowds;  all  matters  of  consequence  were 
decided  by  the  voice  of  the  assembly ;  and,  next 
to  the  force  of  his  arm,  every  warrior  felt  him- 
nlf  indebted  to  the  persuasive  accents  of  his 
ton|rue.  The  perpetual  necessity  of  employing 
the  power  of  eloquence  during  the  infancy  of 
their  poUtical  state,  made  them  retain  the  origi- 
oal  tones  and  cadences  by  which  men,  as  yet 
uipractised  in  the  use  of  arbitrary  signs,  had 
nade  known  their  affections  and  their  wants. 
These  tones  and  cadences,  imitating  the  lan- 
guage of  action  (the  first  and  most  natural 
ianguage  of  solitary  savages,)  possessed  a  de- 
gree  of  energy  and  of  warmth  which  can  never 
be  attained  by  the  mere  artifice  of  articulate 
BoondsJ'  By  uniting  them  to  these  sounds, 
the  Greeks  gave  all  the  force  of  a  natural,  to 
an  arbitrary  sign.  Music  and  action  were  in- 
eorporated  in  the  substance  of  their  speech ;  and 
the  descriptive  power  of  words  was  extended 
to  all  those  objects  which  can  be  characterized 
by  Bound  and  motion,  or  which  the  various 
modifications  of  these  qualities  can  suggest  to 
the  mind  of  man. 

A  language  thus  founded  on  the  broad  basis 
of  nature,  contained  within'  itself  the  fruitful 
seeds  of  the  imitative  arts,  and  the  rich  mate- 
rials of  all  that  is  beautiful  and  grand  in  literary 
composition.*^  It  is  a  subject  of  equal  curiosity 
and  importance,  to  examine  how  these  materials 
were  wrought  up,  and  how  these  seeds  were 
mfolded.  fn.  attempting,  with  much  difiidence, 
to  give  some  account  of  this  delicate  and  re- 
fisMl  operation,  we  shall  observe  the  division 
above  mentioned,  and  consider  the  melody, 
measure,  variety,  and  expression  of  the  Gre- 
cian poetry  and  music ;  arts  once  deemed  so 
iatimately  connected,  that  their  disjunction  at 
the  Pythian  games,  of  which  we  have  already 
tiken  notice,  was  emphatically  compared  by 
ancient  writers  to  the  separation  of  the  soul 
and  body. 

The  pleasure  arising  from  the  agreeable  suc- 
.eemion  of  sounds  depends  either  on  the  combi- 
ution  of  letters^  or  on  that  of  musical  tones. *^ 
The  attention  which  the  Greeks  paid  to  the 
Atrmer,  is  crvident  fix>m  the  whole  structure  of 
their  language.  Wherever  propriety  permits,'^ 
they  always  employ  full,  open,  and  magniji' 
cen/17  sounds ;  innumerable  rules  of  flexion  and 
deiivation  are  founded  merely  on  the  pleasure 
of  the  ear;  and  the  great  principle  of  the  fine 
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K  8«e  above,  chap.  ii. 

13  See  an  exeelloat  discotinie  of  the  AhM  Aroant,  on  the 
Cnekacomta,  in  the  third  volume  of  the  Choiz  de  Memoira. 

14  TbeM  vrorda  very  inadequately  expren  the  nSv(  and 
the  zukti  of  Dionyiiua,  de  Struct.  Orat.  The  iogenions 
uid  philoiophical  critic  ranges  under  two  heada,  the  quali- 
^«>of  ityle fitted  to  pleaae  the  ear  and  the  imagination. 
Tbew  aie  the  sweety  and  the  fair.  Umler  the  first  are 
contained  naootbneaa,  beauty,  l^race*  porauaiion,  fce.  Uo- 
f^  the  aerond,  dimity,  weight,  magnificence,  and  force. 
^*  two  kindi  of  style  have  a  similar  relation  to  each 
wm,  i^ich  the  pleaaorea  of  the  taste,  expressed  by  the 
won]  nivf^  have  to  those  of  the  eve,  expressed  by  *mK9f. 

ISDiooysioa  comprehends  both  under  the  word  ;h*>.o;, 

W  The  T9  wfir^v,  Dionysius  observes,  may  sometimes 
RqoirR  harsh,  close,  and  disagreeable  sounds. 
17  The  fit y'sXea-f  <9rf  f  of  Diooyiiua, 


arts,  to  move  and  affect,  without  fatiguing  the 
senses,  cannot  be  better  illustrated  than  by  the 
inimitable  composition '^  of  elements  which  cha- 
racterizes the  general  texture  of  the  Grecian 
tongue.  Whether  the  ancient  poets  and  orators 
discovered  this  composition  by  investigation, 
or  only  preferred  it  from  taste,  is  a  question 
that  may  be  easily  answered,  if  we  reflect,  that 
such  a  discovery  by  investigation  supposes  an 
acquaintance  with  the  most  abstruse  principles 
of  philosophy,  principles  altogether  unknown 
in  that  early  age,  during  which  the  composition 
of  elemental  sotmds  attained  its  highest  beauty 
and  perfection.  We  may  therefore  without 
temerity  conclude,  that  sentiment  first  directed 
to  the  practice  of  those  rules  which  reason 
afterwards  approved;  and  that  this  progress 
equally  obtained  in  the  articulation  of  voice, 
and  the  intonation  of  sound. 

The  IcUUr^  the  agreeable  composition  of 
which  is  properly  styled  melody,  was  improved 
to  such  an  extraordinary  degree  about  the  time 
of  Homer,  as  rendered  the  productions  of 
Olympus,  and  other  ancient  poet-musicians, 
the  admiration  of  all  succeeding  ages.  Unfor^ 
timately  for  the  history  of  the  arts,  we.  have  not 
any  such  analysis  of  the  music  of  Olympus,  as 
Dionysius  of  Halicarnassus  has  left  us  of  the 
poetry  of  Homer.  We  are  informed,  however, 
that  the  ancient  melody  was  not  only  divided, 
like  the  modem,  by  tones  and  semi-tones,  but 
also  distinguished  by  the  diesisfor  quarter-tone ; 
an  intervel  of  which  modem  musicians  rarely 
make  use.  The  genus  of  musiCf  regulated  by 
this  interval,  a  genus  to  which  the  most  pow- 
erful effects  are  ascribed  by  ancient  writers, 
was  known  by  the  name  of  the  enharmonic; 
the  genus,  proceeding  by  seniitones,  was  called 
the  chromatic;  and  the  diatonic,  which  denotes 
a  progression  by  tones  and  semitones,  expressed 
a  musical  scale  nearly  resembling  that  of  the 
modem  nations  of  Europe.^<> 

These  observations  will  give  the  reader  an 
idea  of  the  intervals  in  the  different  genera^ 
which  is  all  that  we  can  learn  on  this  subject 
from  the  learned  collection  of  Meibomius.  In 
none  of  the  musical  treatises  in  that  collection 
do  we  find  any  specimen  of  ancient  melody ; 
nor  are  we  enisled,  by  any  circumstance  men- 
tioned in  them,  to  ascertain  the  qualities  which 
formed  its  principal  merit.  The  invention  of 
the  enharmonic  genus  is  ascribed  by  Plutarch 
to  Olympus,  who,  happening  to  skip  certain 
intervals  in  the  diatonic  scale,  observed  the 
beauty  of  the  effect,  and  the  peculiar  force  and 
character  which  the  regular  omission  of  the 
same  intervals  bestowed  on  the  melody.  Upon 
this  observation,  he  is  said  to  have  founded  a 
new  genus  of  music  remarkable  for  simplicity, 
gravity,  and  grandeur.  These  qualities  might, 
doubtless,  be  produced  by  the  happy  discovery, 

18  As  all  languages  are  relative  to  the  organs  of  speech, 
they  may  all  bo  anulvzed  into  about  twenty-four  loJters,  or 
elementnl  sounds,  the  combination  of  which  forms  the 
wonderful  variety  of  language;  a  variety  resulting  from  the 
respective  characters  and  circumstances  of  different  nations. 

19  It  is  sufficient  to  explain  the  things  signified  by  the 
enliarmonic  and  diatonic.  When,  or  why,  these  names 
were  bpstowed  on  the  two  kinds  of  musie  which  they 
reapoctivelv  denote,  is  disputed  by  philologists ;  and  I  have 
not  met  with  any  thing  on  the  subject  that  seemed  worthy 
of  being  transcribed. 
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seconded  by  the  lofty  genius  of  Olympus ;  and 
to  them,  perhaps,  we  may  refer  the  enthusiasm 
and  sublimity  by  which  his  compositions  were 
distinguished.  The  employing  of  the  greater 
intervals  supported  the  dignity  and  character, 
while  the  use  of  the  diesis  chiefly  contributed 
to  the  refinement  and  delicacy,  of  Grecian 
music  The  bold  separation  of  notes  expressed 
the  firmer  feelings,  and  described  the  stronger 
emotions  of  the  soul;  while  the  more  insensible 
distinctions  of  sound  painted  the  innumerable 
shades  and  faint  fluctuations  of  passion;  as 
when  the  voice  gradually  ascended  through  the 
smallest  perceptible  divisions,  it  would  admira- 
bly express  the  progress  of  a  respectful  but 
anient  affection,  unable  to  hide,  yet  afraid  to 
reveal  its  force,  and  striving  by  repeated  efforts 
to  overcome  its  natural  timidity. 

But  by  whatever  conjectures  we  may  explain 
the  powers  of  ancient  enharmonic,  it  appears 
from  the  universal  consent  of  Greek  writers, 
that  the  melody  of  music  and  of  language 
differed  only  in  degree,  not  in  kind»  The 
variations  otaeeent^  for  that  is  the  proper  word 
iQ  express  the  melody  of  language,  seldom 
exceeded,  in  common  discourse,  the  difference 
of  three  notes  and  a  half;  which  m^es  Dio- 
nysius  observe,  that  it  never  exceeds  the  com- 
pass of  one  interval,  the  diapente,  or  fifth.  He 
pretends  not,  however,  that  in  rhetorical  decla- 
mation, the  flexions  of  the  voice  were  so  nar> 
rowly  circumscribed ;  and  it  is  probable  that  in 
poetry,  their  range  was  always  more  extensive 
than  in  the  most  animated  prose.  When  the 
poet  therefore  composed  his  verse,  he  was. 
obliged  to  pay  an  equal  attention  to  accent 
and  to  quantity:  the  acuteness  and  gravity  of 
sounds,  as  well  as  the  length  and  shortness  of 
syllables,  contributed  to  Uie  effect  of  his  art; 
and  each  particular  word  having  not  only  its 
determined  duration,  but  its  appropriated  tones, 
obtained  that  place  in  the.verse  which  was  felt 
to  be  most  agreeable  to  the  ear,  and  best 
adapted  to  the  subject.  The  poet  therefore 
naturally  performed  the  office  of  the  musician, 
and  clothed  his  own  thoughts  and  sentiments 
with  that  combination  of  sounds,  which  ren- 
dered them  most  beautiful  and  expressive. 

.  As  accent  regulated  the  melody,'  quantity 
regulated  the  rhythm  of  ancient  music.  The 
most  melodious  succession  of  tones,  however 
flattering  to  the  ear,  must  soon  become  tire- 
some and  disagreeable,  when  continued  with- 
out interruption  or  pause,  and  undistinguished 
by  such  proportions  of  duration,  as  are  readily 
seized  and  measured  by  the  senses.  This  truth 
the  Greeks  illustrated  by  a  comparison.  The 
most  brilliant  composition  of  colours  is  nothing 
better,  they  observed,  than  a  gaudy  show,  daz- 
zling the  sight  for  a  moment,  but  passing  after- 
wards disregarded  and  unobserved.  But  to 
this  showy  colouring  let  the  painter  add  the 
solid  beauties  of  design,  and  he  will  convert  an 
empty  amusement  of  the  eye,  into  an  elegant 
entertainment  to  the  fancy.  What  design  is  to 
colouring,  measure  is  to  melody.  It  is  measure 
that  animates  the  spng,  and  which,  combined 
with  the  inimitable  charms  of  Grecian  verse, 
produced  those  extraordinary  effects,  which  the 
-ignorance  and  credulity  of  early  ages  weakly 


deemed  miraculous.  On  measure  principally 
depended  the  dififerent  mode*  of  music,  by  which 
the  most  opposite  passions  were  alternately  ex- 
cited in  the  mind ;  and  courage,  pride,  timidity, 
love,  anger,  resentment,  successively  dififused 
through  a  numerous  assembly,  at  the  will  of  a 
skilful  composer.  The  difference  of  modes, 
indeed,  arose  also,  in  some  measure,  from  the 
difference  of  key  ;  and  the  same  succession  of 
sounds,  pronounced  with  various  degrees  of 
acuteness  or  gravity,  may  doubtless  produce 
effects  more  or  less  powerful;  but  dissimilar 
effects  it  never  can  produce;  so  that  the 
grandeur  of  the  Doric,  the  polished  elegance 
of  the  Ionic,  the  soothing  sweetness  of  the  Eolic 
mode,^  must  have  resulted  from  the  rhythm 
or  measure,  which  governing  the  movement  of 
the  verse,  thereby  determined  its  expression. 

Besides  these  three  modes,  formerly  men- 
tioned as  the  original  invention  of  Greece,  the 
natives  of  that'  country  gradually  adopted  seve- 
ral others  that  had  been  discovered  by  the 
neighbouring  nations;  particularly  the  Phry- 
gian, consecrated  to  religious  ceremonies,  and 
Uie  Lydian,  appropriated  to  the  expression  of 
complaint  or  sorrow.  The  variety,  indeed,  at 
length  became  greater  than  can  be  easily  con- 
ceived by  such  as  are  unacquainted  with  the 
mechanism  of  ancient  langruages.  Every  spe- 
cies of  verse  (and  of  verse  there  were  above  a 
hundred  different  kmds)  occasioned  a  change 
of  musical  measure,  and  introduced  what,  in 
musical  language,  may  be  called  a  different 
time.  These  measures  were  only  to  be  em- 
ployed agreeably  to  the  rules  of  propriety  and 
decorum,  which  had  been  discovered  in  those 
great  principles  of  nature,  to  which  all  rules  of 
art  must  ultimately  be  referred.  A  slow  suc- 
cession of  lengthened  tones  expressed  modera- 
tion and  firmness ;  a  rapid  inequality  of  verse 
betrayed  disorderly  and  ignoble  passions ;  the 
mind  was  transported  by  sudden  transitions, 
and  roused  by  impetuous  reiterations  of  sound ; 
a  gradual  ascent  of  notes  accorded  with  all 
those  affections  which  warm  and  expand  the 
heart ;  and  the  contrary  movement  naturally 
coincided  with  such  sentiments  as  depress  the 
spirits,  and  extinguish  the  generous  ardour  of 
the  soul.  Having  fixed,  with  the  most  accurate 
precision,  the  wide  variety  of  modes  and  genera^ 
the  Greeks  seldom  confounded  them  with  the 
same  piece,  and  never  applied  them  to  any 
subject  which  they  had  not  been  originally  des- 
tined to  express.  The  natural  perceptions  of 
taste  were  gradually  strengthened  by  habit;  the 
principles  of  music  were  clearly  ascertained, 
and  universally  understood ;  and  possessing 
the  warmth  and  energy  of  the  language  of  na- 
ture, they  acquired  the  perspicuity  and  extent 
of  the  language  of  convention.  This  is  justly 
deemed  the  height  of  musical  perfection,^  and 
to  this  height  the  Greeks  had  attained,  in  the 
beginning  of  the  sixth  century  before  Christ 


1  Lacian.  Hftrmon.  sub  initio,  et  Heraclid.  apod  Aths- 
nvum,  1.  xir. 

S  The  quntion,  whether  theGreekB  knew  mmk  in  partly 
hAi  been  carefallj  examined  by  Mr.  Burette  (Memoirea  de 
i' Academie  dei  tnwriptioni ;)  br  RonaNan  mietionarie  da 
Muaique ;)  and  by  Dr.  Barney  (History  of  Muek,  vol.  i.  p. 
140,  et  leq.)    These  wrtten  who  are  so  well  entitled  to 
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pOETRT  has  described  the  wonderful  ef- 
^  fecto  of  Gredan  mosic ;  and  the  inimitable 
eicellence  of  ancient  poets  can  alone  raider  the 
description  credible.    Tet  the  early  perfection 
0f  these  elegant  arts,  asserted  by  the  gravest 
rriters  of  antiquity,  seems  extremely  incon- 
listent  with  the  received  doctrines  concerning 
the  progress  of  civil  society.  Both  in  the  ancient 
Bad  modem  world,  the  great  system  of  practi> 
eal  knowledge,  subservient  to  the  useful  pur- 
poses of  human  life,  appears  to  have  been 
dowly  raised,  and  gradually  extended,  by  suc- 
eesiive  trials,  and  reiterated  efforts.    Among 
savages,  scarcely  any  distinction  of  professions 
takes  place ;  the  activity  of  each  individual 
npplies  his  own  wants.    During  the  inter- 
mediate stages  of  society,  men  are  still  con- 
demned to  a  wide  variety  of  occupations ;  and 
their  attention  being  distracted  by  a  multipli- 
d^  of  pursuits,  it  is  impossible  that,  in  any  one 
art,  they  should  reach  proficiency,  or  even  as- 
pire to  excellence.    But,  contrary  to  this  ob- 
servation, the  Grecian  music  and  poetry  are 
represented  as  most  perfect  in  their  united 
state;  the  immortal  fathers  of  verse  excelled 
alike,  it  is  said,  in  all  the  various  kinds  of  poeti- 
cal composition ;'  and  their  inimitable  produc- 
tioQs  were  so  far  from  advancing,  by  a  gradual 
progress,  to  perfection,  that  the  most  ancient 
are,  by  universal  consent,  entitled  to  a  jost 
preference.^ 

The  history  of  these  admired  authors  is,  un- 
ibitunately,  as  uncertain,  as  their  merit  was 
illustrious.  The  Greeks  possessing  much  tra- 
(fitioaary  and  little  recorded  information  con- 
eeming  the  antiquities  of  their  country,  the 
{leat  inventors  of  arts,  and  generous  benefac- 
lovB  of  society,  have  been  deprived  of  their 
nerited  fame  and  well-earned  honours.  Their 
lames  indeed,  like  firm  rocks  resisting  the  as- 
laiilts  of  the  ocean,  bid  defiance  to  the  depre- 


teidB  on  this  •abject,  proDounc«  the  Greeki  to  haTo  been 
mayMunted  wiih  eoonterpoiat.  But  that  their  ignorance 
■  thii  raqwet  did  not  detract  from  the  perrection,  or  di- 
'  "i die  edBTecte  of  their  marie,  may  be  credited  on  the 
tHtimooy  of  an  inynenioaa  Italian.  "  II  contra 
lo  compoeito  di  rarie  parti,  I'ona  aeata,  I'altera 
It*,  qnefta  di  aodamento  presto,  qnella  di  tardo,  quo 
'  a  trorarm  inrieme,  et  rerir  I'orecchie  ad  on  tempo, 
I  potrahbe  egli  muovere  meU^  animo  noetro,  una  tai  de- 
paaiioae,  la  quale,  di  sua  natura,  rechiede  un  de- 
I  moto,  et  un  determinato  tuonol**  Algorotti, 
Saepe  fopra  PChMra  in  Munca. 

^We  are  toM  by  Aristotle,  in  the  4th  chapter  of  his 
Posties,  that  Homer  wrote  an  iambic  poem,  entitled  Mar- 
ptcs.  bearing  the  same  relation  to  eomady  and  satire,  that 
lbs  IIKtd  bears  to  tragedy  and  panegyric.  Notwithstanding 
<hs  express  testimony  or  the  great  critic,  two  Tory  elegant 
■dulan  have  said,  tnat  the  nexameter  was  the  only  kind 
"f  VMS  known  in  the  time  of  Homer;  the  AbM  Amaut,  in 
■■sieeBeBt  diseouise  on  the  Greek  aeeents,  and  Mr.  Bu- 
ntt^  ia  his  Gomraeotary  on  Plot,  de  Marie. 

*  Giaeeram  airtiqiiissima  qwsqae  scripts  vd  optina. 
tionl.EpiitLn.Ep.1. 


dations  of  time;  but  of  Linus,  Orpheus,  Mu- 
sBus,  and  Melampus,  little  else  than  the  names 
remain ;  and  to  determine  the  time  in  which 
they  flourished,  was  a  matter  of  as  much  diffi- 
culty two  thousand  years  ago,^  as  it  remains  in 
the  present  age. 

Since  even  the  chronology  of  the  ancient 
bards  is  so  extremely  uncertain,*  it  cannot  be 
expected  that  we  should  be  able  to  give  a  cir- 
cumstantial account  of  their  life  and  writings. 
Instead  of  considering  minutely,  therefore,  the 
private  history  of  individuals,  a  task  which 
suits  neither  the  design  of  the  present  work, 
nor  the  incredulity  of  the  present  age,  we  shall 
endeavour  to  explain  the  general  nature  and 
tendency  of  their  profession,  as  well  as  the  cir- 
cumstances which  conspired  to  ry-ise  it  to  that 
rank  and  dignity  which  it  long  held  in  society. 
During  the  heroic  ages,  the  Grecian  poets  had 
one  uniform  character ;  and  if  we  may  depend 
on  the  positive  assertions  of  antiquity,  the  same 
individual  was  alike  successful  in  the  various 
branches  of  his  divine  art.^  The  earliest  poets, 
therefore,  may  be  represented  in  one  picture, 
arid  delineated  by  the  same  strokes,  until  their 
profession  came  to  be  separated  into  different 
departments.  We  shall  then  distinguish  the 
heroic,  iambic,  lyric,  elegiac,  and  other  kinds 
I  of  poetical  composition ;  offer  some  account  of 
the  improvers  of  each  particular  species ;  and 

5  Herodotus,  who  reads  his  histonr  at  the  Olympic 
games  444  years  B.  C.  expresses  himself  as  follows:  "  Ho- 
mer and  Hesiod  lived  alrant  four  hundred  yean  ago ;  not 
more ;  and  these  are  the  poets  who  composed  a  Theogony 
for  the  Greeks :  who  assigned  to  the  gods  their  respective 
appellations  and  epithets;  distinguished  their  several  forms; 
and  defined  the  arts  in  which  they  exoelled,  and  the  honours 
to  which  they  were  entitled.  As  to  the  poets  who  are  sai>* 
posed  ko  have  preceded  them,  I  am  of  opinion  that  they 
flourished  in  a  later  age.**  According  to  Herodotus,  there^ 
fore,  the  a<e  of  Homer  is  fifty  years  later  than  it  is  placed 
by  the  marbles  of  Paros.  But  on  this  subject  we  have  surer 
evidence  than  any  monnments  of  marble,  or  even  the  testi- 
mony of  Herodotus  can  afibrd.  The  circumstantial  minute- 
ness, and  infinite  variety,  which  characterise  the  Iliad  and 
Odyssey,  prove  their  immitable  author  to  have  Kved  near 
the  times  which  be  describes.  He  conversed  in  his  youth 
with  those  w^o  had  seen  the  heroes  of  the  Trojan  war; 
and,  in  the  vigour  of  his  age,  beheld  the  grandchildren  of 
.fineas,  Ulysses,  AchiJles,  and  AganAmnon. 

Nor  9f  fn  AiviiMO  ytw»t  r^mtwi  mvmrTti 
Xmt  mi J'«€  irm^aiv  rei  luir  f^irowiTSi  yivavmi      Hiad. 
xz.  ver.  306. 

The  learned  reader  may  consult  the  note  on  the  passage  in 
Clark's  Homer,  where  Dionysius  of  Halicamassus  is 
quoted,  to  prove  that  the  poet  says  nothing  inconristent 
with  iBoeas'  voyage  into  Italy.  Tt  is  to  be  observed,  that 
the  force  of  the  criticism  evaporates  in  Mr.  Pope's  transla- 
tion. 

6  The  preceding  note  proves  the  ignorance  of  Herodotus, 
and  his  contemporaries,  concerning  the  history  of  their  an- 
cient bards;  since  of  these  venerable  fathers  of  the  Grecian 
religion  and  policy,  two  are  mentioned  by  Homer  himself; 
Linos,  in  the  description  of  the  shield  of  Achilles,  II.  xviii.* 
Melampus,  in  the  11th  book  of  the  Odyssey,  ver.  15. 

7  There  up  not  any  two  kinds  of  poetry  more  differen 
than  those  ascribed  to  Homer  by  Aristotle,  Poetic.  cbap»  iv 
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examine  such  fragments  of  their  works  as  de- 
serve attention,  not  merely  on  account  of  their 
own  intrinsic  merit,  but  as  gentiine  ai^d  authen- 
tic, and  indeed  the  only  genuine  and  authentic 
transcripts  of  the  manners  of  th^t  early  age  in 
which  they  were  composed. 

In  ancient  Greece,  the  favourites  of  fortune 
were  oflen  the  favourites  of  the  muses.  There 
remain  not,  indeed,  the  works  of  ai;y  Grecian 
king ;  but  we  are  told  by  Homer,  that  Achilles 
sung  to  his  lyre  the  glory  of  heroes ;  Arophion, 
to  whose  musical  powers  such  wonderful'  ef- 
fects are  ascribed,  reigned  in  Thebes ;  the  poet 
Melampus  obtained  royal  autliority  in  Argos ; 
and  Chiron,  the  wise  Centaur,^  though  de- 
scended of  the  most  illustrious  ancestors,  and 
entitled  to  the  first  rank  among  the  Thessalian 
princes,  preferred  to  tlie  enjoyment  of  power, 
the  cultivation  of  poetry,  and  retired,  with 
his  favouritp  muses,  to  a  solitary  cavern  at  tlie 
foot  of  mount  Pclion,  which  was  soon  rendered, 
by  the  fame  of  his  abilities,  the  most  celebrated 
school  of  antiquity.' 

The  musical  arts  were  not  only  deemed 
worthy  the  ambition  of  princes,  but  thought 
capable  of  elevating  ordinary  m^n  to  the  first 
ranks  in  society.  By  excelling  in  such  ac- 
complishmeifts,  Anthes  of  Boeotia,  Olen  of 
Lycia,  Olympus  of  Phrygia,^  obtained  the 
highest  pre-eminence.  Nor  was  it  during  their 
life-time  only  that  they  enjoyed  tlie  happy  fruits 
of  their  elegant  labours.  They  were  regarded 
as  peculiarly  deserving  of  a  double  immortali- 
ty ;  living  for  ever  in  the  memory  of  men,  and 
being  admitted,  according  to  tlie  belief  of  an- 
tiquity, to  the  most  distinguished  honours  in 
the  celestial  regions.* 

It  has  been  already  observed,  that  the  tex- 
ture of  the  Grecian  tongue  was  singularly  well 
adapted  to  the  improvement  of  poetry ;  and 
this  favourable  circumstance  was  admirably 
seconded  by  the  political  condition  of  the 
Greeks  in  tlie  early  periods  of  their  society.  Re- 
ligion then  formed  the  sole  principle  of  govern- 
ment ;  and  the  belief  of  religion  was  chiefly 
supported  by  the  Theogonies,^  while  its  cere- 
monies were  principally  adorned  by  the  hymns 
of  the  bards.  These  two  kinds  of  ppetry, 
doubtless  the  most  ancient  and  the  most  Vene- 
rable, formed  the  main  pillars  of  the  political 
edifice ;  and  the  essential  parts  of  this  edifice 
consisting  in  the  praise  of  the  gods,  its  brightest 
ornaments  were  composed  of  the  glory  of  he- 
roes. The  hymns  maintained  the  power  of 
religion,  the  song  animated  to  valour;*  and 


1  Movet  Ampbion  lapidot  canendo.    Hor. 
8  Most  of  the  heroei  of  tho  Trojan  War  were  hii  diaci- 
plei.    Xenopb.  do  Vonat.  aub  initio. 

3  Xenopb.  de  VenaL  nib  initio. 

4  Mr.  Burette  has  collected  tho  moat  interesting  particu- 
lars concerning  tlioie  barda,  in  his  Commentary  on  Plut.  de 
Music. 

5  MoBxum  ante  omnea.  Virjr.  j^n.  Ti.  It  is  not  cnsy 
to  discover  tlie  reason  why  Virgil,  in  his  Elysium,  has 
placed  MasAus  before  all  tho  rest.  This  venerable  bard, 
by  some  called  the  son,  by  othoni  the  disciple  of  Orpheus, 
is  universally  allowed  to 'have  been  a  native  of  Attica. 
The  admirer  of  Grecian  eloquence  (Ornbant  caussaa  me- 
lius) intended,  perhaps,  to  compliment  the  country  of  Mu- 
seus. 

6  A  Thcogony  is  a  poem  explaining,  not  merely,  as  the 
name  denotes,  the  generation,  but  also  the  history  of  the 
gods.  Most  of  tlie  ancient  poets  mentioned  in  tho  text 
wrote  Theogonioa.    Diod.  I.  iii.    Plut.  da  Music. 


botli  poweffully  afiected  that  peculiar  senaibi- 
li£y  of  temper,  and  th&t  romantic  tum  of  fancy, 
the  prevailing  characteristics  of  Greece  during 
the  heroic  ages. 

Neither  the  Riiners  of  the  north,  nor  the 
Troubadours  of  Provence,  nor  the  Bards  of 
Germany,  nor  even  the  Druids  of  Gaul  and 
Britain,  possessed  more  distinguished  autho- 
rity than  the  Aoidoi,  or  Rhapsodists,  of  the 
Greeks.  The  first  requisite  of  their  profession 
was,  to  know  many  soothing  tales  ;7  and  it  wss 
the  daily  object  of  their  art, 'to  delight  gods 
and  men.8  Thp  piety  of  the  priest,  and  the 
inspiration  of  the  prophet,  were  intimately 
connected  with  the  enthusiasm  of  poetry ;  and 
poets,  who  had  celebrated  the  glory  of  the 
past,  were  naturally  employed  to  rear  the  hopes 
of  the  future  generation.^  It  is  probable, 
however,  that  the  ancient  bards  had  frequent 
avocations  from  tlieir  literary  labours.  The  cu- 
riosity, natural  to  men  of  genius,  would  fre- 
quently tempt  them  to  visit  distant  countries. 
The  admiration  paid  to  their  abilities  could 
only  be  upheld  by  novelty.  Both  inclination 
and  interest,  therefore,  would  prompt  them  to 
soil  to  foreign  lands,  to  examine  their  civil  and 
religious  institutions,  and  to  converse  with 
their  priests  and  poets,  from  whom  they  might 
derive  such  infofmation  as  would  enable  them, 
on  their  return  home,  f:o  surprise,  entertain, 
and  instruct  their  fellow- citizens. 

Of  all  nations,  the  Greeks  enjoyed  most  ad- 
vantages for  travelling;  and  of  all  Grecian 
professions,  that  of  the  bard.  Tho  general 
difiusion  of  their  national  language  and  colo- 
nies, as  well  as  the  sacred  character  with  which 
they  were  invested,  entitled  this  venerable  claai 
of  men  to  expect  a  secure  retreat  among  the 
most  inhospitable  barbarians.  Whatever  conn- 
try  they  visited,  the  elegant  entertainment  de- 
rived from  their  art  procured  them  a  welcome 
reception  at  religious  festivals,  and  all  public 
solemnities.  Amidst  the  most  dreadful  cala- 
mities which  afflict  mankind,  the  bards  alone 
were  exempted  from  the  common  dangW". 
They  could  behold,  in  safety,  the  tumult  of  the 
battle;  they  could  witness,  undisturbed,  the 
horror  of  a  city  taken  by  storm ;  calm  and 
serene  themselves,  they  might  contemplate  ttie 
furious  conflicts,  and  wild  agitations,of  the  pas- 
sions. It  belonged  to  them  only,  and  to  th^  »- 
cred  character  of  the  herald,  to  observe  ana 
ex&mine,  without  personal  danger,  the  ''^*^*^ 
expressions  of  fear,  ragei  or  drtpair,  m  *^ 
countenances  and  gestures  of  the  vanquisheai 
as  well  as  the  insolent  triumph  of  success,  tne 
fury  of  resentment,  the  avidity  of  gaxn,  ana 
the  thirst  of  blood,  in  the  wild  aspect  ^ndmw 
demeanour  of  tlie  victors.  Having  consider 
at  fun  leisure  the  most  striking  P«cul»»"****^j 
those  agitated  and  distressful  scenes,  '^®  P^ 
might  retire  to  his  cavern,  or  grotto,  and 
delineate,  in  secure  tranquillity,  such  a  J  .^ 
and  expressive  picture  of  the  manners  *°°__^ 


Ho***- 
Hoirta- 


7  rieXXs  StKnrnfim. 

8  Oioifl-t  XXI  avift»frotirt  aii^iiv.  .tMBtadoniT 

9  In  early  asea,  the  education  of  y»uth  wasentn»««^ 
to  the  firat  ranks  in  aociety.  This  profew'?"  ^"fj.  ^ri- 
in  Greece  by  Homer,  as  we  learn  from  bis  liWi  '•"■  g^^j  jt 

bed  to  Herodotus,  yet  certainly  verr  ■•»*^'J;^Hn.Mi«o  1.  n. 
belonged  to  the  Draidi.   Vid.  Cssaar' de  Bdlo  GaUico,  • 
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fortunes  of  men,  as  ahonld  astonish  his  contem- 
portries,  and  excite  the  sympathetic  terror  and 
pitj  of  the  moet  distant  posterity. 

]£  the  Grecian  bards  were  fortunate  in  ob- 
lerriiig  such  eyents  of  their  own  age  as  were 
most  susceptible  of  the  ornaments  of  poetical 
imitation,  they  were  still  inore  fortunate  in 
liriDg  at  a  period  which  afforded  a  wonderful 
variety  of  such  events.  Amidst  the  unsettled 
turbulence  of  risings  states,  the  foundation  and 
destraction  of  cities,  the  perpetual  wars  and 
negotiations  of  neighbouring  communities,  they 
were  daily  presented  with  subjects  worthy  the 
grandeur  of  the  heroic  muse.  The  establish- 
ment  of  colonies,  the  origin  of  new  supersti- 
tions, as  well  as  the  imaginary  legends  which 
supported  the  old,  furnished  copious  materials 
for  many  a  wondrous  song.  These  materials, 
being  eagerly  embraced  by  the  choice,  were 
embellished  by  the  fancy  of  the  early  bards ; 
who,  continually  rehearsing  them  to  their  con- 
temporaries, had  an  opportunity  of  remarking, 
in  their  approbation  or  dislike,  the  circum- 
stinces  necessary  to  be  added,  taken  away,  or 
iUered,  in  order  to  give  their  productions  the 
happiest  effect,  and  the  highest  degree  of 
ttoength  and  beauty.  As  writing  was  little  prac- 
tised for  the  purpose  of  communicating  know- 
ledge, succeeding  poets  learned  to  repeat  the 
verses  of  their  predecessors ;  and,  having  trea- 
sured them  in  their  memory,  they  adopted  them 
«i  their  own.  Frequent  repetition,  attended 
with  such  careful  observations  as  were  natural 
to  men  whose  character  depended  on  the  suc- 
cess of  their  art,  led  to  new  alterations  and 
smendments  ;io  and  their  performances,  thus 
improving  by  degrees,  acquired  that  just  mea- 
nre  of  perfection,  to  which  nothing  ctfuld  with 
propriety  be  added,  and  from  which  nothing 
ooald  with  propriety  be  taken  away.  In  this 
manner, perhaps, the  Iliad  and  Odyssey  received 
the  last  polish ;  the  harmonious  animation  of 
poetry  was  admired  as  the  language  of  the 
p>ds;  and  poets,  originally  the  ministers  of 
beaven,  the  instructors  of  youth,  and  the  re- 
wirders  of  merit,  were  iuially  regarded  as 
the  great  authors  of  religion,  the  principal 
benefactors  of  mankind,  and,  as  shaU  be  ex- 
plained hereafler,  the  wise  legislators  of  na- 
tions. 

As  the  singular  manners  and  events  of  the 
heroic  ages  naturally  produced  the  lofty  strains 
of  the  epic  muse,  so  the  state  of  society  in 
Greece,  during  the  immediately  succeeding 
periods,  highly  favoured  the  introduction  of 
other  kinds  of  poetry.  The  abolition  of  the 
Toyal  governments  gave  free  scope  to  the  acti- 
vity and  turbulence  of  democracy ;  and  the 
livalships  and  enmities  of  neighbouring  states, 
rankling  in  the  minds  of  their  citizens,  prepared 
the  imaginations  of  men  for  taking  a  malignant 
pleasore  in  works  of  invective  and  reproach. 
The  innumerable  causes  of  alienation,  hatred, 
and  disgust,  which  operated  also  within  the 
bosom  of  eaich  little  republic,  opened  an  inex- 
lumstible  source  of  satire.  The  competitions 
for  civil  offices,  for  military  command,  and  for 


Ariftot.  Poet  e.  iv. 


other  places  of  trust,  profit,  or  honour,  all  of 
which  were  conferred  by  the  free  suffrages  of 
the  people,  occasioned  irreconcilable  variance 
between  the  ambitious  members  of  the  same 
community,  and  subjected  the  characters  of 
men  to  mutual  scrutiny  and  remark.  The  sen- 
timents of  the  Greeks,  not  being  perverted  by 
the  habits  of  slavery,  nor  restrained  by  the 
terrors  of  a  despot,  they  boldly  expressed  what 
they  freely  thought ;  they  might  openly  dedaro 
a  just  contempt;  and,  while  they  extolled  in 
the  lofly  ode  and  swelling  panegyric  the  heroes 
ami  patriots  whom  they  admired,  they  lashed 
the  cowards  and  traitors  whom  they  despised, 
with  all  the  severity  of  satire. 

The  ode  and  satire  may  be  successfully  cul« 
tivated  by  imitators  in  the  worst  of  times ;  but 
they  could  scarcely  have  been  invented  and  per- 
fected under  any  other  than  a  popular  govern* 
ment.  The  plaintive  elegy,  on  the  other  hand, 
which  describes  the  torments  of  unsuccessful 
lovCf  or  which  paints  the  afOiction  of  a  misera- 
ble parent,  an  affectionate  son,  a  disconsolate 
vrife,  or  a  faithful  fiiend,  for  the  loss  of  the  se- 
veral objects  most  dear  to  their  hearts,  seems 
to  be  the  spontaneous  production  of  every  soil, 
and  hardly  to  receive  any  change  of  impres- 
sion from  the  fluctuating  forms  of  society. 
The  particular  purposes,  however,  to  which 
the  Greeks  principally  applied  this  species  of 
poetry,  appear  to  have  been  suggested  by  their 
peculiar  circumstances  at  the  time  of  its  origin. 
During  the  violence  and  disorder  oceasioned 
by  the  political  revolutions,  the  frequent  mi- 
grations, and  the  almost  uninterrupted  hostili- 
ties which  succeeded  and  increased  the  calami- 
ties of  the  Trojan  war,  it  was  natural  for  those 
who  reasoned  concerning  the  affairs  of  men,  to 
form,  according  to  the  original  bent  of  their 
minds,  two  opposite  theories  for  the  best  im- 
provement of  human  life.  Men  of  a  firm  tex- 
ture of  soul  would  prepare  for  the  misery 
which  awaited  them,  by  strengthening  their 
natural  hardiness,  and  fortifying  their  natural 
intrepidity.  The  contempt  of  pain,  and  dan- 
ger, and  death,  would  be  the  great  principle  of 
Uieir  lives,  and  the  perpetual  subject  of  their 
song ;  and  while  they  described  the  inevitable 
diswrrace  of  weakness  and  cowardice,  they 
would  extol,  with  the  most  lively  sensibility, 
the  glory  of  valour,  the  triumphs  of  success, 
and  the  joys  of  victory.  Such  themes  might 
delight  the  martial  muse  of  Tyrtsus  and  Cal- 
linus,  but  could  offer  no  charms  to  the  effemi- 
nate soilness  of  Mimnermus,  or  the  licentious 
debauchery  of  Archilochus.  To  persons  of 
their  character,  the  calamities  of  the  times,  in- 
stead of  appearing  an  argument  for  virtue, 
would  prove  an  incitement  to  pleasure.  The 
precarious  condition  of  their  lives  and  fortunes, 
while  it  depreciated  all  other  objects,  would 
increase  the  value  of  present  enjoyment.  In 
the  agreeable  amusements  of  the  fleeting  hour, 
they  would  seek  refuge  against  the  melancholy 
prospect  of  futurity.  The  pleasures  of  the 
table,  the  delights  of  love,  the  charm  of  the 
elegant  arts  and  of  conversation,  would  be  per- 
petually studied  in  their  lives,  and  perpetually 
recommended  in  their  poetry. 

The  precious  remains  of  their  writings,  and 
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^1  still  more  the  authentic  drcomstances 

^n  ^'  related  conoemingr  the  characters  of 
^'n  ^0  ancient  poets,  sufficiently  confirm 
,».*g  '  the  truth  of  these  observations.  Next 
to  Homer,  Axchilochus  is  the  earliest 
Greek  writer,  whose  life  is  recorded  so  mi- 
nutely as  may  serve  to  throw  any  considerable 
light  on  the  history  of  his  country.  We  are 
told  by  Herodotus,'  that  he  flourished  in  the 
time  of  Gyges,  king  of  Lydia,  who  mounted 
the  throne  seven  hundred  and  eighteen  years 
before  Christ.  He  was  a  native  of  the  isle  of 
Faros,  one  of  the  Cyclades,  which  had  already 
become  wealthy  and  populous.  His  father, 
Telesicles,  must  have  been  a  person  of  distinc- 
tion, since  he  was  employed  to  head  a  deputa- 
tion of  his  countrymen  to  the  oracle  of  Apollo. 
The  object  of  the  Parians  was  to  obtain  a  fa- 
vourable answer  from  the  god  concerning  an 
enterprise,  which  they  had  long  meditated,  of 
settling  a  colony  in  the  valuable  island  of 
Thaaos,  opposite  to  the  coast  of  Thrace.  The 
oracle  approved  the  design,  and  in  order  to 
reward  the  respectful  behaviour,  and  to  re- 
pay the  rich  presents  delivered  to  the  holy 
shrine  by  Telesicles,  who  had  unfortunately 
disgraced  the  digni^  of  his  rank  by  an  un- 
equal marriagre  with  a  beautiful  slave  named 
Enipo,  declared  that  the  fame  of  Archilochus, 
the  glorious  fruit  of  this  dishonourable  connec- 
tion, should  descend  to  the  latest  ages  of  th« 
world. 

The^prophecy  would  naturally  contribute  to 
its  own  accomplishment;  especially  as  Archi- 
lochus descended  from  a  family,  in  which  the 
love  of  poetry  was  a  hereditary  passion.  Tellis, 
his  grandfather,  accompanied  the  priestess  of 
Ceres,  in  order  to  establish  the  Eleusinian  mys- 
teries in  the  isle  of  Thasos,  an  employment, 
which,  like  the  sacred  commission  of  Telesicles 
at  the  city  of  Apollo,  could  not  have  been  ex- 
ercised by  any  other  than  a  favourite  of  the 
Muses.  Enjoying  the  example  of  such  ances- 
tors, and  encouraged  by  the  admonition  of  the 
god,  it  was  to  be  expected  that  the  young  poet 
should  second  the  gifts  of  nature  by  the  efforts 
of  industry ;  and  that  his  juvenile  productions 
should  soon  have  been  distinguished  above 
those  of  his  contemporaries,  by  dignity  of  sen- 
timent, force  of  expression,  and  beauty  of 
imagery. 

In  that  martial  ago,  no  superiority  of  genius, 
rink,  or  fortune  could  exempt  its  possessor 
from  the  duty  of  serving  his  country  in  the 
exercise  of  arms.3  The  Parian  colony  in  Tha- 
sos, having  ineffectually  endeavoured  by  its  own 
strength  to  establish  a  settlement  in  Thrace, 
was  obliged,  in  order  to  accomplish  this  design, 
to  have  recourse  to  the  assistance  of  the  parent 
isle.  Archilochus  served  in  this  expedition, 
which,  though  Anally  successful,  was  chequered 
with  a  great  variety  of  fortune.  During  an 
ensfaG^ement  with  the  barbarous  Thracians,  in 
which  his  countrymen  were  defeated  and  put 
to  flight,  ho  saved  his  life  by  throwing  away 


1  I<ib.  i.  cap.  13. 

9  Tht«  wRi  not  the  tw  in  the  heroie  a^fen;  tbo  banie, 
though  called  *H«>ic,  as  beiofr  of  the  fiitt  raitk  io  eociety; 
were  ezanjrtad  rrom  the  faUguei  of  war.  Horn.  Odyn. 
paMia. 


his  shield ;  an  action  so  extremely  inconsistent 
with  Uie  military  prejudices  of  the  age,  that  all 
his  eloquence  and  ingenuity  were  incapable  of 
extenuating  its  infamy. 

On  his  return  home,  he  renewed  his  ad- 
dresses to  a  Parian  damsel  named  Neobol^. 
Her  father  Lycambes,  who  had  at  first  granted, 
afterwards  refused  his  consent,  whether  die> 
gusted  by  the  nnwarlike  and  therefore  con- 
temptible character  of  Archilochus,  or  tempted 
by  the  alluring  offers  of  a  richer  rival.  If  we 
believe  the  poet,  it  was  avarice  alone  that  cor- 
rupted the  sordid  mind  of  Lycambes;  and  both 
he  and  his  daughter,  regardless  of  their  plighted 
faith  and  repeated  oathiB,  sacrificed  their  senti* 
ments  and  character  to  the  mean  gratification 
of  this  ignoble  passion. 

This  assertion  he  maintained  by  his  poetical 
invectives,  full  of  indignation  and  resentment 
against  the  whole  family  of  the  supposed  trai- 
tors.  His  verses  were  rehearsed  at  the  publio 
games,  where  the  force  and  vivacity  of  the 
satire  were  universally  admired.  Calumny, 
however,  seems  to  have  joined  her  poisoned 
darts  to  the  more  fair  and  equitable  weapons 
employed  by  the  anger  of  disappointed  love, 
Neobul6  and  her  sisters  were  accused  of  every 
vice  most  inconsistent  with  the  modest  dignity 
of  the  female  character.  Tet  such  an  accusa* 
tion  is  extremely  improbable,  considering  the 
reserved  circumspection  of  Neobul^  herself 
during  the  ardent  solicitations  of  Archilochus 
a  behaviour  which  naturally  increased  the  fire 
of  his  passion,  and  sharpened  the  edge  of  hie 
satire. 

His  reproach  and  calunmy,  however  ill- 
grounded  and  unreasonable,  gained  an  easy 
credit  among  the  rivals  and  enemies  of  Ly- 
cambes; and  the  bitter  taunts  and  invectivett 
which  the  malice  of  the  poet  had  invented,  the 
scornful  contempt  of  the  Parians  too  faithfully 
retained.  An  old  poem  was  no  sooner  in  dan- 
ger of  being  forgotten,  than  it  was  succeeded 
by  new  verses,  couched  in  the  liveliest  turns 
of  ingenious  satire.  The  perpetual  strokes  of 
malevolence,  darted  against  the  family  of  Ly- 
cambes by  the  persevering  cruelty  of  the  poet, 
rendered  their  characters  suspicious  to  the  pub- 
lic, and  their  lives  painful  to  themselves.  Th^ 
determined  to  withdraw  from  a  scene  which 
seemed  a  constant  variation  of  misery,  and 
died  in  despair  by  their  own  hands. 

The  poems  which  produced  this  melancholy 
effect,  and  of  which  some  scattered  remains 
have  reached  the  present  times,  were  written 
in  iambic'  verse  of  six  and  four  feet  When 
the  lines  were  of  the  same  length  throughout, 
the  piece  was  entitled  an  iambic;  but  when 
short  and  long  verses  alternately  succeeded 
each  other,  it  was  called,  from  tiiis  circum- 
stance, an  epode,^  a  name  which  Horace  has 

3  The  term  iambic  ie  synonymonB  in  Greek  with  the 
wordfl  rrpronchful,  itanncal.    Ariit.  Poet. 

4  This  won),  ronrornins  the  meaninf  of  which  thers 
hare  l>een  innumerable  dicpulev,  dimply  dlenotee  the  auccf  ■ 
tion  of  vcrsei  or  stanras  ordifTerent  longth  or  straciure.  .a 
tho  firpt  tentiG  it  in  explained  in  the  text ;  in  the  iccond  it 
will  bo  rxplaintd  in  upeakin^of  theode,  of  which  the  epods 
regularly  formed  tjie  third  atflnza,  a*  we  learn  from  Hephee- 
tion,  Terrntianue  Maiirua,  Mariua  ^^etorirnf,  snd  other 
ancient  f  raromerieni  and  philolof  ista. 
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fifen  to  thoM  perfonnsnoes  in  which  he  imi- 
tated the  poetxj  and  spirit  of  Archilochua,  not 
eopymg,  with  aenrilitj,  his  aentiments'and  ex- 
pression.^ 

Though  iambic  wai  the  favourite*  punuit 
of  Archilochus,  his  genius  was  not  entirely 
eonfined  to  that  species  of  writing.  Endowed 
with  an  extreme  sensibility  of  heart,  he  was 
iBfilined  to  gratitude  and  friendshipf  as  well  as 
.  to  enmity  and  resentment.  Animated  by  the 
former  sentiments,  he  lamented  the  death  of  a 
kinsman  and  friend,  who  had  unfortunately 
perished  by  shipwreck.  The  piece  consisted 
of  alternate  hexameter  and  pentameter  verses, 
tnd  abounded  in  elegiac  strains,  which  were 
admired  by  the  greatest  critics  of  antiquity. 
The  sublime  Longinus,  in  particular,  extols  the 
a&cting  description  of  Uie  shipwreck;  and 
Platarch'  has  preserved  the  conclusion  of  the 
piece,  in  which  the  poet  having  asserted  the 
hmtfuhieaB  of  sorrow  to  the  living,  and  its 
iButilitj  to  the  dead,  determines  thenceforth  to 
abstain  from  unavailing  lamentations,  and  to 
ssek  relief  for  his  affliction  in  wine,  love,  and 
other  sensual  pleasures. 

Tbeso  sentiments  of  Archilochns  seem  to 
pfove,  that  whatever  may  have  been  the 
poeti<»l  merit  of  bis  elegy,  the  tender  passions 
were  less  fitted  than  the  irascible,  to  make  a 
dorable  impression  on  his  heart.  He  soon  for- 
sook the  elegiac  muse ;  and  his  natual  disposi- 
tion, as  well  as  the  fame  which  he  had  already 
aeqnired  by  his  satires,  led  him  to  pursue  that 
species  of  writing  with  nnabating  ardour.  The 
perpetual  rivalships  and  competitions  among 
the  principal  Parian  citizens,  who  aspired  at 
the  first  offices  of  government,  frequently  de- 
fenerating  into  hatred,  malice,  and  revenge, 
tiny  observed,  with  infinite  delight,  the  asper- 
■ons,  however  foul  and  false,  that  were  cast  on 
their  opponents.  The  malignity  of  the  public 
tbos  nourished  and  exasperated  the  venom  of 
tbe  poet;  but  there  was  a  degree  of  virulence 
beyond  which  it  could  not  proceed.  After 
Baking  the  circle  of  the  whole  society,  and 
equany  ofiTending  friends  and  foes  by  his  ex- 
eeaive  and  indiscriminate  reproach,  Archilo- 
ebiis  came  to  be  regarded  as  a  public  enemy. 
The  lioentions  impunity  of  his  manners,  which 
bid  defiance  to  every  law  of  decency  and  of 
nature,  heightened  the  detestation  of  his  cha^ 
neter,  and  he  was  compelled  to  fly  in  disgrace 
fiom  his  native  island,  to  which  his  genius 
wonld  have  been  an  ornament,  had  his  be- 
haviour been  more  modest  and  inoffensive.^ 

Banished  from  the  isle  of  Pares,  the  poet 
■Qiifht  protection  in  the  Thasian  colony,  to 
the  establishment  of  which  the  services  of  his 
fkther  had  so  eminently  contributed ;  but,  un- 
tonnatdy  for  his  repose,  the  fame  of  his 
atires  had  gone  before  him,  and  the  disgrace 
of  having  lost  bis  shield  in  the  Thracian  expe- 
dition was  a  stain  not  easily  wiped  off.  His 
Koeption  among  the  Thasians,  therefore,  an- 


Pariof  ei^o  primoa  iamboi 


OmnHlt  Liitio,  namerm  animoaqae  sMutus 
Ardnloehi,  non  m,  et  ftcentia  verba  Ljeambon. 

Epist.  lib.  i.  19. 
Aidiiloebom  pioprio  rabiai  annavit  lambo. 
Da  mndiwid.  Foat. 
CtMaa  apud  JBOmtu  HiaL  1.  ix.  c  riii. 


swered  neither  his  own  expectations,  nor  the 
liberal  spirit  of  ancient  hospitality.  He  soon 
quitted  a  place  in  which  his  company  was  so 
little  acceptable,  yet  not  before  he  had  lam* 
pooned  the  principal  citizens  of  Thasos,  and 
endeavoured,  by  a  singular  and  absurd  excess 
of  resentment,  to  satirise  the  narrowness  and 
sterility  of  the  island  itself. 

The  wandering  poet  was  not  more  fortunate 
in  several  other  districts  of  Greece  in  which 
he  took  refuge.  The  warlike  Spartans  wonld 
scarcely  admit  into  their  city,  a  writer  who  had 
said  that  it  was  better  for  a  soldier  to  lose  his 
shield  than  his  life,  because  he  might  purchase 
new  armour,  but  could  not  acquire  a  new 
existence.  Archilochus,  thus  abandoned,  per* 
secuted,  and  contemned,  made  one  spirited 
effort  for  recovering  his  ancient  character,  and 
regaining  the  public  esteem.  The  time  ap« 
preached  for  celebrating  the  Olympic  festival. 
The  irregularity  of  his  manners,  the  general 
detestation  of  his  behaviour,  and,  above  all,  his 
vindication  of  cowardice,  would,  according  to 
general  rules,  have  excluded  him  firom  assisting 
at  that  solemnity :  but  having  removed  the  pre- 
judices which  the  citizens  of  Elis  had  naturally 
conceived  against  him,  by  displaying  his  won« 
derful  talents  for  music  and  poetry,  he  took 
care  to  insinuate  that  he  was  possessed  of  an 
ode  in  praise  of  Hercules,  which,  if  rehearsed 
before  the  public  assembly,  would  equally  en- 
tertain the  fancy,  and  improve  the  piety  of  the 
spectators.  The  interest  of  religion  being  ma- 
terially concerned  in  this  prop<Mal,  the  judges 
of  the  games  thought  proper  to  comply  with  it. 
Archilochus  appeared  on  the  appointed  day 
among  the  Olympic  bards.  After  his  competi- 
tors had  given  specimens  of  their  "art  in  sach 
musical  compositions  as  the  audience  were  ac- 
customed to  hear,  he  begran  the  song  in  honour 
of  Hereules,  accompanied  with  the  sound  of 
his  lyre,  and  written  with  such  new  variations 
of  verse,  as  necessarily  occasioned  new  modu- 
lations of  melody.  It  is  probable  that,  on 
this  occasion,  he  first  practised  the  invention 
ascribed  to  him  by  Plutarch,^  of  passing,  with 
a  rapidity,  from  one  rhythm^  or  measure,  to 
another  of  a  different  kind.  The  novelty,  the 
beauty,  and  the  grandeur  of  his  composition 
ravished  the  senses,  and  elevated  the  souls  of 
his  hearers.  The  demerit  of  the  performer  was 
obliterated  in  the  perfection  of  his  song.  The 
unanimous  applause  of  the  assembly  declared 
his  superiority  to  every  rival,  and  he  was  im- 
mediately rewarded  by  the  prize,  and  adorned 
with  the  crown,  of  victory,  lo 

Having  acquired  such  distinguished  renown 
in  the  public  theatre  of  assembled  states,  Arehi- 
lochus  returned,  witii  exultation,  to  his  native 
country,  the  glory  of  which  had  been  pro- 
claimed at  blympia,  in  consequence  of  the 
successful  merit  of  a  banished  citizen.  This 
proclamation  being  deemed  the  highest  honoor 
which  an  individual  could  procure  for  his  com- 

10  We  learn  fVom  Pindar  nnH  his  schnHast,  Ode  Olymp. 
ix.  that  this  celebrnti'd  poem  of  ArchilochoB  long  enntinned 
to  bJ»  mng  at  the  Olympia  gurnet,  in  ord*T  to  graoe  the 
coronation  of  thoee  Ticiort  who  either  eooid  not  afTordf  or 
who  did  not  incline,  to  purchaee  ai\  ode  In  their  particular 
honour. 
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mttuity,  the  hatred  and  resentment  foimerly 
entertained  against  the  poet  was  converted  into 
gratitude  and  admiration.  The  renewed  re- 
spect of  his  country  occasioned  many  ebulli- 
tions of  poetical  vanity,  which  evaporated  in 
some  verses  that  have  reached  the  present 
times.'  When  death  put  an  end  to  his  labours, 
it  CO  aid  not  extinguish  his  fame.  His  obse- 
quies were  distinguished  by  every  sad  circum- 
stance of  funeral  pomp ;  and  his  memory  was 
celebrated  by  a  festival,  established  by  the 
gratitude  of  liis  countrymen,  and  adopted  by 
&ie  general  admiration  of  the  Greeks,  during 
which  the  verses  of  Archilochus  were  sung 
alternately  with  the  poems  of  Homer  i^  and 
thus,  by  a  fatality  frequently  attending  men  of 
genius,  he  spent  a  life  of  misery,  and  acquired 
honour  after  death.  Reproach,  ignominy,  con- 
tempt, poverty!,  and  persecution  were  the  ordi- 
nary companions  of  his  person;  admiration, 
glory,  respect,  splendour,  and  magnificence, 
were  the  melancholy  attendants  of  his  shade. 

Archilochus  was  the  principal  improver,  not 
only  of  the  iambic,  but  of  the  graver  kind  of 
lyric  poetry;  and  Terpander,  who  flourished 
in  the  same  age,  was,  as  far  as  we  can  trace 
the  history  of  the  arts,  the  chief  promoter  of 
the  gay  and  festive  kinds  of  lyric  composition. 
This  agreeable  poet  was  a  native  of  Lesbos. 
He  obtained  the  musical  prize  in  the  Carnean 
festival  at  Sparta;  and  in  the  beginning  of  the 
seventh  century  before  Christ,  gained  four  suc- 
cessive prizes  at  Delphi,  as  appeared  by  a  cor- 
rect register  of  the  conquerors  in  the  Pythian 
games,  preserved  in  the  time  of  Plutarch.' 
These  advantages  procured  him  the  respect  of 
his  contemporaries ;  but  he  was  honoured  by 
posterity  chiefly  for  his  improvement  of  the  lyre, 
and  for  the  new  varieties  of  measure  which  he 
introduced  into  the  Grecian  poetry.'* 

The  example  of  Archilochus  and  Terpander' 
was  followed  by  the  nine  Lyric  poets,  who,  in 
the  course  of  two  centuries,  floarished  almost 
in  regular  succession,  and  maintained  the  poetic 
fame  of  their  country.  Of  the  two  most  an- 
cient, Alcman  and  Stesichorus^  we  have  only  a 
few  imperfect  remains:  of  Sappho  there  aro 
two  complete  odes;  her  followers  Alcams, 
Simonides,  IVycus,  and  Bacchilides  are  known 
by  a  few  mutilated  fragments,  and  by  the  re- 
marks of  ancient  critics;  but  we  still  possess 
many  inimitable  odes  of  Pindar,  and  many 
pleasant  songs  of  Anacreon. 

As  to  the  Grecian  lyrists  in  general,  it  is 
worthy  of  observation,  that  except  Alcman  of 
Sardis,  who  on  account  of  his  merit  was  natu- 
ralised at  Sparta,  Pindar  of  Thebes  in  Boeotia, 
and  Stesichorus  of  Aimera  in  Sicily,  all  the  rest 
were  bom  on  the  Asiatic  coast,  or  in  the  islands 
of  the  £gean  sea^  These  enchanting  climates 
were  the  best  adapted  to  inspire  the  raptures 


1  AthenniM,  1.  xir.  Paasanifla,  1.  x.  Stobsuf,  senn.  123. 
9  Anthol.  p.  312.    Ariftot.  Rhetor.  1.  H. 

3  De  Mu«ir. 

4  Euclid.  Harmon.    Strabo,  1.  xiii. 

»vftTn4  iTTi.  Plttt.  de  Music.  "  Pindar  aayi,  that  Terpan- 
der invented  the  Scholia,"  whiebi  accotding  to  PolJiix  and 
Heaychiue,  properly  denote  the  drink  inj^  aonfi  of  the  Greeks; 
but,  in  a  more  feaeral  tenne,  Ri^iry  every  kiod  of  lyric 
poetry  not  a«p«rinf  to  the  d?i;n1ty  ortho  ode. 


peculiar  to  the  ode,  as  well  as  to  excite  that  ▼<>- 
laptuous  gayety  characteristic  of  the  Grecian 
song.0  "Amidst  the  romantic  scenes  of  Ionia, 
was  felt  with  uncommon  sensibility  the  force 
of  that  pleasing  painful  passion,  which,  uniting 
grief,  joy,  and  enthusiasm,  contains  the  fruitful 
seeds  of  whatever  is  most  perfect  in  music  and 
poetry.^  Here  the  celebrated  Sappho  breathed 
the  amorous  flames  by  which  she  was  con- 
sumed ;  while  her  countryman  and  lover  Al 
ceus  declared  the  warmth  of  his  attachment, 
excited  less  perhaps  by  the  beauty  of  her  person, 
than  by  the  bewitching  charms  of  her  voice. 
But  neither  Alcsus,  who  flourished  in  the  be- 
ginning of  the  sixth,  nor  Anacreon,  who  flour^ 
ished  in  the  beginning  o£  the  fiflh  century 
before  Christ,  allowed  the  natural  vivacity  of 
their  tempers  to  be  overcome  by  the  severities 
of  a  passion  which  they  considered  chiefly  mm 
an  instruinent  of  pleasure.  When  unfortunate 
in  love,  they  had  recourse  to  wine ;  and  their 
lively  invitations  to  this  enjoyment  com- 
posed the  favourite  airt  of  antiquity.^  Of 
AlccBus  it  is  usual  to  judge  by  the  scattered  re- 
mains of  his  works  preserved  in  Plutarch^  and 
Athen8Bus,*<>  and  by  the  high  commendations 
bestowed  on  him  by  Horace  and-  Quintilian. 
The  Latin  poet,  however,  seems  on  many  oc- 
casions to  have  so  exactly  imitated,  or  rather 
translated  the  Greek,  that  the  copy  will  per- 
haps best  enable  us  to  form  a  complete  idea  of 
the  original.i^ 

AlccBus,  though  he  chiefly  indulged  in  the 
gay  and  sportive  strains  of  poetry,  was  yet 
qualified  to  undertake  more  lofty' ^  themes; 
but  the  whole  soul  of  Anacreon  was  of  that  ef- 
feminate texture  which  fitted  him  only  to  sing 
of  love  and  pleasure.  >>  Venus,  Bacchus,  Cupi<^ 
and  the  Graces  were  the  peculiar  divinitiea 
whom  he  adored ;  and  the  presents  which  he 
offered  at  their  shrine  were  the  most  acceptable 
that  any  mortal  could  bestow.  He  not  only 
observed  the  external  rites  and  ceremonies 
which  they  commanded,  but  proved  that  his 
heart  and  mind  had  imbibed  the  genuine  spirit 
of  their  worship.  Throughout  the  whole  of 
his  works  now  remaining,^^  there  reign  the 
most  inimitable  simplicity,  purity,  and  sweet- 
ness of  diction :  his  verses  flow  with  a  smooth 
volubility;  his  images,  sentiments,  and  reajson"* 


6  Hlppoerat  de  locis,  toI.  ii.  p.  346.    Edit.  Lnjrd.  BaL 

7  Afn%eablT  to  the  prineiplea  eatabliahed  by  Thaoplums 
tUB  in  Plutarch*B  Sympoeium. 

8  GiTo  us  a  sonf  of  Alreusor  Anacreon,  was  a  commoo 
saying  In  the  a^e  of  Socrates.    Athenasus,  1.  x.  c.  riii. 

9  BrmpoB.  c.  vl.  10  Lib.  z. 

Alc. 
Nnllam,  Vare,  sacra  ▼ite,  prins  severis  arborem. 
Other  translationa,  equally  literal^  may  be  djaeovand  by 
carefnlly  examioinf  the  fragments  in  Atheovua  I.  z. 

13  In  loBUfl  et  aroores  deteendit,  mnjoribus  tamen  aptior 
dm.  1.  X.  p.  i. 

13  A  C«f 6ir«{  ii  xoftmtf 

E(mT»  fttuvov  nx** AVAC.  Od.  {. 

14  The  works  of  Anacreon  are  said,  by  Petrus  Alcyoniaa 
de  exilio,  to  have  been  humed  bv  the  Greek  prieets  of  Con- 
stantinople, from  which  some  loarned  men,  deetitate  of 
taste,  have  absurdly  concluded,  that  the  worka  naeribed  to 
the  old  poet  are  spurious.  It  cannot,  surely,  be  said  of  those 
poems,  "  Etsi  excitant  animoa  nostrorum  bomiaam  ad  fla- 
^rantiorem  religionis  cultum,  non  tamen  verborum  Attioo» 
ran  prnpriotatem  et  Imffum  Gtspca  elefrantiam  doeont;** 
which  is  (ho  charnrtcr  that  Petrni  Alcynnins  jtirea  of  tba 
compoBitrons  iiub»tiiulod  by  the  pricsli  ialh'.ir  placo. 
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mgB  (if  what  in  Mm  seems  intuitiye  conviction 
cm  be  called  reasonings)  are  copied  from  tlie 
warmest  impressions  of  nature.  Yet  in  these 
poems,  otherwise  so  beautiful  and  so  perfect, 
there  maj  be  discovered  an  extreme  licentious- 
ness of  manners,  and  a  singular  voluptuous- 
ness of  fancy,  extending  beyond  the  senses, 
tnd  tainting  the  soul  itself. 

The  dissolute  gayety  of  Anacreon,  the  deli- 
cate sensibility,  of  Sappho,  and  the  tearful  com- 
plaints of  Simonides,^^  were  all  expressed  in 
that  easy  equable  flow  of  uninterrupted  har- 
mony, which,  in  the  opinion  of  the  most  learn- 
ed of  their  countrymen,^^  possesses  more  grace 
than  strength,  and  more  beauty  than  grandeur. 
The  majestic  muse  of  Stesichorus  soared  to  a 
loftier  pitch.  Disdaining  the  subjects  to  which 
the  other  lyrists  descended,  he  sung  of  war  and 
heroes,  and  supported,  by  his  harp,  the  whole 
weight  and  dignity  of  epic  poetry.*'  Such,  at 
leart,  are  the  sentiments  of  a  celebrated  critic, 
who  had  read  his  wcvks,  of  which  we  are  at 
present  entitled  to  judge  only  by  their  resem- 
blance to  those  of  Pindar,  who  possessed  a 
Kmilar  turn  of  genius,  and  treated  the  same 
bfly  themes. 

The  honours  bestowed  on  Pindar  by  his  con- 
temporaries, as  well  as  the  admiration  in  which 
his  name  was  uniformly  held  by  the  most  im- 
proved nations  of  antiquity,  render  both  his 
person  and  his  works  objects  of  a  very  natural 
curiosity.  He  was  bom  five  hundred  and 
twokty  years  before  Christ,  and  his  long  life 
ilmost  completed  the  full  revolution  of  a  cen- 
tmy.  His  age,  therefore,  extended  beyond  the 
period  of  history  now  under  our  review ;  yet 
the  works  of  his  predecessors  having  perished 
by  tho  ravages  of  time  and  barbarism,  it  is 
neoesBary  to  examine,  in  this  place,  the  nature 
end  character  of  the  writings  of  Pindar,  as  the 
only  materials  remaining  that  can  enable  us  to 
form  a  general  notion  of  the  performances  re- 
dted  by  the  lyric  poets  at  the  principal  6re- 
din  solemnities.  Pindar,  from  his  earliest 
years,  was  carefully  trained  by  his  father  (him- 
lelf  a  musician)  to  the  studies  of  music  and 
poetry.  His  genius,  naturally  wild  and  luxu- 
liant,  was  corrected  by  the  lessons  of  his  fair 
eountry  women,  Myrtis  and  Corinna,'^  whose 
poetical  productions  had  acquired  unrivalled 
&me,  not  only  in  Thebes,  but  among  ail  the 
neighbouring  cities.  i9  His  first  efforts  for 
equalling  their  renown  were  displayed  at  tho 
mosical  contests  celebrated  in  his  native  coun- 
try; where,  after  conquering  Myrtis,  he  was 
fire  times  overcome  by  Corinna,  who,  could  we 
b^eve  the  voice  of  scandal,  owed  her  repeated 
▼ietories  more  to  the  charms  of  her  beauty  than 
to  the  snperioiity  of  her  genius.3o  But  in  the 
foot  public  assemblies  of  Greece,  where  females 
were  not  admitted  to  contend,  Pindar  carried 
off  the  prize  from  every  competitor.  The  glory, 
in  particular,  which  his  poetry  both  acquired 
•nd  bestowed  at  Olympia,  made  the  greatest 


15  KoBfiiai  lachrpnis  Simonideu.    CatuU. 

16  Dion^as  Haliearn. 

17  Rpiei  cftrmioi*  onara  Irrft  scutiBentein.    Qaint. 
1A  PaonniM,  I.  ix.  e.  xxU. 

19  Lneian.  JBKm.  Var.  Hiat 
V  Pamanjaa,  I.  ix.  c  ziii. 


generals  and  statesmen  of  the  age  court  the* 
friendship  of  his  muse.  To  the  temples  of  the 
gods,  and  especially  to  the  celebrated  temple 
of  Delphi,  his  hymns  and  ppeans  drew  an  extra- 
ordinary concourse  of  Greeks  and  strangers. 
The  priests,  prophets,  and  other  ministers  of 
Apollo,  sensible  of  the  benefits  which  thoy  de- 
rived from  his  musical  fame,  repaid  the  merit 
of  his  services  by  erecting  his  statue  in  the 
most  comipicuous  part  of  the  temple,  and  de- 
clared by  their  organ  the  Pythia,  that  Pindar 
should  be  honoured  with  one  half<  of  the  first- 
fruit  offerings  annually  presented  by  the  devout 
retainers  of  the  DelpMan  shrinc^i  Pindar  waa 
thus,  during*  his  lifetime,  associated  to  the 
honours  of  the  gods ;  and  after  hie  death,  his 
memory  was  adorned  by  eyerj  mark  of  respect 
that  public  admiration  can  bestow.  The  beauty 
of  the  monument,  erected  to  him  by  his  fellow* 
citizens  in  the  Hippodrome  of  Thebes,  was  ad- 
mired after  the  revolution  of  six  centuries.3a 
At  the  Theoxenian  festival,  a  portion  of  tho 
sacred  victim  was  appropriated,  even  as  late  as 
the  time  of  Plutarch,  to  the  descendants  of  the 
poet.  The  inveterate  hostility  of  the  Spartans, 
when  they  destroyed  the  capital  of  their  ancient 
and  cruellest  enemies,  spared  the  house  of  Pin« 
dar,  which  was  equally  respected  in  a  future 
age  by  the  warlike  and  impetuous  son  of  Phi- 
hp,  and  the  giddy  triumph  of  his  Macedonian 
captains.33 

Pindar,  we  are  told,  acquired  unrivalled  fame 
by  his  hymns  to  Jupiter,  his  peans  to  Apollo, 
and  his  dithyrambics  to  Bacchus.  But  as  all 
these  works  have  perished,  as  well  as  his 
love  verses,  his  elegies,  and  his  Parthenia,^'*  we 
are  unfortunately  obliged  to  confine  our  obser- 
vations to  the  odes,  which  were  rehearsed  at 
the  sacred  games,  in  praise  of  the  conquerors  in 
the  gymnastic  and  equestrian  contests.  These 
conquerors  being  persons  of  the  first  distinction 
in  Greece,  the  poet  takes  occasion  to  celebrate 
the  splendour  of  their  past  lives,  the  dignity  of 
their  character,  the  fame  of  their  ancestors, 
and  the  glory  of  their  several  republics.  The 
tutelary  deities,  to  whom  they  owed  their  feli- 
city, are  not  forgotten ;  an^  hence,  by  an  easy 
transition,  the  poet  passes  to  the  woruiip  of  the 
god  in  whose  honour  the  games  were  establish- 
ed ;  to  the  adoration  of  the  heroes  who  had 
appointed  them;  and  to  iimumerable  other  epi- 
sodes, which  are  oflen  more  interesting  and 
more  beautiful  than  the  original  subject. 

Such,  most  commonly,  are  the  materials  of 
the  ode ;  and  its  form  usually  consisted  of  three 
stanzas,  of  which  the  two  first  were  of  an  equal 
length,  and  either  of  them  longer  than  the 
third.  This  arrangement  was  introduced  as 
most  suitable  .to  the  occasion  of  the  poem,  as 
well  as  to  the  scene  on  which  it  was  rehearsed. 
The  occasion  was  the  solemn  sacrifice,  ac- 
companied by  a  public  entertainment,  given  to 
the  spectators  by  the  friends  of  the  successful 
candidate  for  Olympic  fame.  Grateful  ac- 
knowledgments to  the  gods  formed  a  principal 
part  of  tho  ceremony,  which  could  not,  without 
impiety,  be  omitted  by  the  victor,  wha  had 
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obtained  so  honourable  a  prize  throogh  the 
•istance  of  his  protecting  divinity.  On  the  altar 
of  this  divinity  the  sacrifice  was  performed; 
and  in  his  temple  was  sung  the  panegyrical 
poem,  containing  the  united  praises  of  the 
beneficent  god,  and  of  his  favoured  votary. 
The  chorus  waited,  as  usual,  to  begin  the  song, 
till  preparations  were  made  for  the  feast.  They 
repeated  the  first  stanza,  properly  called  stro- 
phe, while  they  gracefully  danced,  towards  the 
right,  round  the  welUrepIenished  altar ;  return- 
ing, in  an  opposite  direction,  to  the  place  from 
which  they  set  out,  they  recited  ^e  second 
stanza,  therefore  called  antistroph^ ;  then  stand- 
ing motionless  before  the  altar,  and,  as  it  were, 
in  the  immediate  prraence  of  the  divinity,  with 
whose  statue  it  was  adorned,  they  sung  the 
concluding  stanza,  with  a  richer  exuberance, 
and  more  complicated  variations,  of  melody.' 
The  ode,  therefore,  was  distinguished  from 
other  pieces  of  poetiy,  not  by  being  set  to  mu- 
•ic,3  {ioT  thi^  was  commop  to  them  all,)  but  by 
being  sang  by  a  chorus,  who  accompanied  the 
Tarious  inflections  of  the  voice'  with  suitable 
attitudes  and  movements  of  the  body. 

The  lyric  poetry  of  the  Greeks  thus  united 
the  pleasures  of  the  ear,  of  the  eye,  and  of  the 
understanding.    In  the  various  nature  of  the 
entertainment  consisted  its  essential  n^erit  and 
perfection ;  and  he  only  could  be  entitled  the 
prince  of  Ivric  poets,  whose  verses  happily  con- 
spired with  the  general  tendency  of  this  com- 
plicated exhibition.     By  the  universal  consent 
of  antiquity,  this  poet  is  Pindar,  whom,  ever 
since  the  eulogium  of  Horace,  critics  have  ex- 
tolled for  the  brilliancy  of  his  imagination,  the 
figurative  boldness  of  his  diction,  and  the  fire, 
animation,  and  enthusiasm  of  his  genius.   The 
panegyrics  bestowed  on  him,  have  generally 
more  of  the  wildness  of  the  ode,  than  of  the 
coolness  of  criticism ;  so  that  the  peculiar  na- 
ture of  his  excellences  may  still  deserve  to  be 
explained.    It  will  be  allowed  by  every  one 
who  reads  his  works  with  attention,  that,  great 
as  his  ideas  are,  Pindar  is  less  distinguished  by 
the  sublimity  of  his  thoughts  and  sentiments, 
than  by  tlie  grandeur  of  his  language  and  ex- 
pression ;  and  that  his  inimitable^  excellence 
consists  in  the  energy,  propriety,  and  magnifi- 
4:ence  of  his  style,  so  singularly  fitted  to  asso- 
ciate with  the  lengthened  tones  of  music,  and 
the  figured  movements  of  the  dance.  The  uni- 
form cadenee,  the  smooth  volubility,  and  the 
light  unimportance  of  ordinary  composition, 
are  extremely  ill  adapted  to  this  association, 
which,  bringing  every  single  word  into  notice, 
and  subjecting  it  to  observation  and  remark, 
must  expose  its  natural  meanness,  insignifi- 
cance, and  poyerty.    But  as  much  as  the  lan- 
?iiage  of  ordinary  writers  would  lose,  that  of 
ii^dar  would  gain,  by  such  an  examination. 
His  words  and  phrases   are  chosen  with  an 
habitual  care,  and  possess  a  certain  weight  and 
dignity,  which,  the  more  they  are  contemplated, 
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must  be  the  more  admired.  It  is  this  magnifi- 
cence  of  diction,  those  compound  epitheta,*and 
those  glowing  expressione  (which  (he  coldness 
of  criticism  hae  sometimes  condemned  as  extra* 
vaganl)  Uiat  form  the  transcendent  merit  of 
the  Pindaric  style,  and  distinguish  it  evaa 
more  than  the  general  flow  of  the  versificatioii, 
which  is  commonly  so  natural,  firee,  and  unre« 
strained,  that  it  beam  less  resemblance  to  poe- 
try, than  to  a  beautiful  and  harmonious  proee. 
It  is  not  meant,  however,  that  this  great  poet 
paid  more  attention  to  the  choice,  than  to  the 
arrangement,  of  words.  The  majesty  of  the 
composition  equalled,  and,  in  the  opinion  of  a 
great  critic,  even  surpassed  the  value  of  the 
materials.  Dionysius,  the  critic  to  whom  I 
allude,  has  explained  by  what  admirable  refine- 
ments of  art,  Pindar  gave  to  his  words  a  certain 
firmness  and  solidity  of  consistence,  separated 
them  at  wide  intervals,  placed  them  on  a  broad 
base,  and  raised  them  to  a  lofly  eminence,  irom 
which  tliey  darted  those  irradiations  of  splen- 
dour, that  astonished  the  most  distant  be- 
holders. 

But  the  most  exalted  fame  cannot  extend 
with  equal  facility  to  distance  of  time  and  dia- 
tanco  of  place.  The  poems  of  Pindar  are  now 
deprived  of  their  accompaniments  of  music  and 
dancing,  by  which  they  were  formerly  ennobled 
and  adorned.  They  are  now  read  in  the  re- 
tirement of  the  closet,  without  personal  interest 
and  without  patriotic  emotion.  They  were  an- 
ciently sung  to  large  assemblies  of  men,  who 
believed  the  religion  which  they  described, 
knew  the  characters  whom  they  celebrated,  and 
felt  the  influence  of  that  piety  and  patriotism 
which  they  were  admirably  calculated  to  up- 
hold. Such  passages  as  may  appear  most 
exceptionable  in  the  cool  moments  of  solitary 
study,  would  obtain  the  highest  applause  amidst 
the  joyous  animation  of  social  triumph,  when 
men  are  naturally  disposed  to  admire  every 
happy  boldness  of  expression,  and  to  behold^ 
with  unusual  raptu^,  those  lofty  and  danger- 
ous flights  which  elevate  the  daring  muse  of 
Pindar. 

In  examining  the  effect  of  the  games,  as  in- 
stitutions for  bodily  exercise  and  mental  im- 
provement, it  is  necessary  to  reflect,  not  only 
on  the  universality  of  their  establishment)  but 
on  the  firequency  of  their  repetition.  Besides 
the  public  solemnities  already  described,  innu* 
merable  provincial  festivals  were  celebrated  in 
each  particular  republic.  The  Athenians  em- 
ployed near  a  third  part  of  the  year  in  such 
amusements;  and  if  we  may  be  allowed  to 
conjecture,  that  those  communities  which  insti- 
tuted most  festivals,  would  most  excel  in  the 
arts  and  exercises  displayed  in  them,  we  may 
conclude,  from  the  national  designations  of  the 
Oljrmpic  victors  proscrvrH  in  ancient  authors, 
that  the  number  of  the  Athenian  festivals  was 
rivalled  by  that  of  several  other  states. 

For  these  warlike  and  elegant  amusements, 
the  youth  were  carefully  trained  by  the  disci- 
pline of  the  gymnasia,  in  which  they  learned 
whatever  can  give  strength  and  agility  to  the 
limbs,  ease  and  grace  to  the  motions,  force  and 
beauty  to  the  genius.  Bodily  strength  and 
agility  were  accompanied  by  health  and  vigour 
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of  constitation.  Their  athletic  hardinen  bore, 
without  inconveDience,  the  viciasitudeB  of  cold 
and  heat.  Even  in  the  scorching  warmth^  of 
July  (for  that  waa  the  seaeon  of  the  Olympic 
games,)  they  received,  bareheaded,  the  direct 
rajB  of  the  sun.  And  the  firm  organization, 
acquired  by  perpetual  exercise,  counteracted 
that  fatal  propensity  to  vicious  indulgence,  too 
natural  to  their  yoluptuous  climate,  and  pro- 
duced those  inimitable  models  of  strength  and 
beauty,  which  are  so  deservedly  admired  in  the 
precious  remains  of  Grecian  statuary. 

These  corporeal  advantaees  were  followed  by 
a  train  of  excellences  to  which  they  are  nearly 
illied.  There  is  a  courage  depending  on  nerves 
and  blood,  which  was  improved  to  the  highest 
pitch  among  the  Greeks.  They  delight,  says 
Ludan,'  to  behold  the  combats  of  bold  and 
generous  animals ;  and  their  own  contentions 
are  stiU  more  animated.  In  the  memorable 
war  with  Persia,  they  showed  the  superiority 
of  their  national  courage ;  and  it  is  worthy  of 
obserration,  that  the  most  signal  exploits  were 
performed  in  the  field  of  battle  by  those  who 
bad  been  previously  adorned  with  the  Olympic 
crown.  It  was  a  general  boast,  that  one  Ore- 
oaa  could  conquer  ten  Persians  ;0  and  the 
suggestions  of  reason  tend  to  confirm  the  evi- 
dence of  history.  In  the  battles  of  the  Greeks 
and  Persians,  victory  was  not  obtained  by  the 
Biechanical  exertions  of  distant  hostility.  The 
contest  waa  decided  by  the  point  of  the  sword 
and  spear.  The  use  of  these  weapons  requires 
activitv  of  the  limbs,  steadiness  of  the  eye,  and 
dextenty  of  the  hand.  It  improves  the  courage 
as  well  as  the  vigour  of  the  soldier;  and  both 
qoalities  were  admirably  promoted  by  the 
habitual  exercises  of  the  gymnasia,  which  in- 
spired not  only  the  spirit  to  undertake,  but  the 
i^ty  to  execute,  the  most  dangerous  and 
difficult  enterprises. 

The  gymnastic  arts  encouraged  other  excel- 
leaoes  still  more  important  than  bodily  accom- 
plithmonts  and  courage.  Chiefly  by  ihcir  in- 
fluence, the  love  of  pleasure  and  the  love  of 
action,  the  two  most  powerful  principles  in  the 
human  breast,  were  directed  to  purposes  not 
only  innocent  but  useful.  The  desire  of  an 
Olympic  crown  restrained  alike  those  weak- 
uases  which  form  the  disgrace,  and  those  vices 
which  form  the  guilt  and  misery  of  undisci- 
plined minds;  and  an  object  of  earthly  and  per- 
ishable ambition  led  to  the  same  external  purity 
•nd  temperance,  that  is  recommended  by  the 
precepts,  and  enforced  by  the  sanctions,  of  a 
ifivine  and  immutable  religion.  The  oil,  the 
oown,  the  robes,  and  the  palms,  compose  not 
the  9fUy  resemblance  between  the  Christian  and 
the  Olympic  victors.  These  visible  images  have 
bean  borrowed  indeed  by  the  sacred  writers, 
to  assist  our  imperfect  conception  of  divine 
troths;'  but  they  have  been  borrowed  from 
an  institution  which  resembles  Christianity,  not 
in  the  honours  and  rewards  which  it  proposed, 
but  in  the  eflTorts  and  duties  which  it  required. 
The  ambition  of  honest  fame  taught  men  to 
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control  the  appetites  of  the  body  by  the  affec- 
tions of  the  soul  ;>  the  springs  of  emulation 
repressed  the  allurements  of  sensuality;  one 
dangerous  passion  combated  another  still  more 
dangerous;  and  a  train  of  useful  prejudices 
supported  the  cause,  and  maintained  the  ascend- 
ant of  virtue. 

Many  of  the  peculiarities  which  distinguish 
the  Greeks  from  the  mass  of  ancient  and  mo- 
dem nations,  seem  to  have  derived  their  origin 
from  the  same  useful  institutions ;  particularly 
the  custom  of  going  unarmed,  and  their  per- 
petual contempt  for  the  capricious  notions  con- 
cerning the  point  of  honour.  These  unpolished 
republicans  were  accustomed,  in  the  private 
gymnasia,  as  well  as  at  the  public  entertain- 
ments, to  inflict  and  to  suffer  the  most  pro- 
voking indignities.  A  barbaroiu  Scythian, 
who  witnessed  a  spectacle  that  seemed  to  him 
as  shocking  and  intolerable  as  it  would  appear 
to  a  punctilious  modem  gentleman,  declared  to 
his  Athenian  conductor,  that  if  any  person 
should  offer  the  same  insults  to  him,  which  the 
Athenian  youths  were  continually  offering  to 
each  other,  he  would  soon  convince  the  assem- 
bly, that  his  sword  was  not  an  empty  oma- 
ment  of  his  person,  but  a  useful  guardian  of  his 
honour.*  Such  were  the  sentiments  of  the 
Scythian;  and  history  proves,  that  such  are 
the  sentiments  of  all  uncultivated  minds.  An 
untutored  barbarian  sets  no  bounds  to  his  re- 
sentment The  smallest  injury  renders  hhi 
anger  implacable ;  his  indignation  against  the 
offender  is  proportioned,  not  to  the  nature  of 
his  offence,  but  to  his  own  pride,  which  is 
boundless.  The  slightest  fault  requires  the 
severest  atonement ;  and  not  only  a  blow,  but 
a  word,  or  a  look*  m&y  inflict  a  stain  on  the 
delicacy  of  his  supposed  honour,  which  can 
only  be  washed  out  by  the  blood  of  the  aggres- 
sor. The  excesses  of  this  sanguinary  temper, 
before  they  were  corrected  by  the  refinements 
of  Grecian  philosophy,  were  repressed  by  the 
habitual  practice  of  the  gymnastic  exercises. 
In  the  schools  appropriated  to  the  advancement 
of  these  manly  arts,  the  Greeks  learned  the 
valuable  lesson  of  repelling  injuries  by  others 
of  a  similar  kind,  of  proportioning  the  punish- 
ment to  the  offence,  and  of  thus  preventing  a 
slight  occasion  of  animosity  from  degenerating 
into  a  solid  ground  of  revenge.  If  any  citizen 
of  those  warlike  republics  hwA  wom  armour  in 
time  of  peace,  he  must  have  been  regarded 
either  as  a  madman  or  as  an  assassin;  for  to 
the  chastised  principles  of  Grecian  discipline, 
it  would  have  appeared  altogether  absurd  that 
the  sword  or  dagger  should  be  thought  neces- 
sary to  retaliate  the  reproaches  of  the  tongue, 
or  even  the  more  daring  insults  of  the  arm. 

The  entertainments  of  the  public  festivals 
thus  tended  to  eradicate  the  wild  excesses  of 
resentment,  and  to  improve  the  mild  and  gentle 
virtues;  but  considered  in  another  view,  the 
same  entertainments  were  calculated  to  pro- 
mote ardour,  emulation,  friendship,  patriotism, 
and  all  the  animated  principles  and  contentions 
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of  active  life.  Tho  rewards  bestowed  on  the 
conquerors  were  the  most  flattering  which  in 
that  age  could  be  proposed.  Odes  were  sung 
in  their  praise ;  statues  were  erected  to  them 
on  the  scene  of  victory;  the  names  of  their 
parents  and  country  were  jointly  celebrated 
with  their  own ;  they  were  entitled  to  the  first 
seats  at  all  public  entertainments;  maintained 
at  the  expense  of  their  respective  communities ; 
and  in  their  native  cities,  rewarded  not  only 
with  monuments  and  inscriptions,  but  some- 
times with  altars  and  temples.  Of  these 
honours  and  rewards,  the  appropriated  sym- 
bols were  the  olive,  the  pine,  tho  parsley,  and 
the  laurel  crowns ;  which  were  respectively  dis- 
tributed at  the  several  solemnities  of  Olympia, 
the  Isthmus,  Nemea,  and  Delphi.  Observing 
the  small  value  of  these  badges  of  distinction, 
without  adverting  to  the  solid  benefits  which 
they  conferred,  the  Persian  Tigranes  would 
have  dissuaded  his  master  from  going  to  war 
with  a  people,  who,  insensible  to  interest, 
fi>ught  only  for  glory.^  But  had  Tigranes 
been  more  completely  informed  concerning  the 
institutions  of  Greece,  he  would  have  under- 
stood, that  both  interest  and  glory  operated 
most  powerfully  upon  the  candidates  for  Olym- 
pic fame,  and  not  only  their  personal  interests, 
but  those  of  their  friends,  their  parents,  and 
their  country,  who,  being  associated  to  their 
honours,  were  regarded  by  them  with  that  love 
and  affection  which  men  naturally  feel  for  the 
objects  of  their  protection  and  bounty. 

In  explaining  the  influence  of  the  Grecian 
solemnities,  we  must  not  forget  the  musical 
and  poetical  exhibitions,  which,  from  being 
employed  to  reward  the  victors  in  the  gym- 
nastic exercises,  came  to  be  themselves  thought 
worthy  of  reward.  The  martial  lessons  of 
Tyrtsus  and  Callinus  admirably  conspired 
with  the  effects  which  have  already  been  de- 
scribed, encouraging  the  firm  and  manly  virtues 
both  by  the  enthusiasm  with  which  their  pre- 
cepts were  conveyed,  and  by  the  lively  impres- 
sions which  they  gave  of  those  objects  for 
which  it  is  important  to  contend.  The  cour- 
age depending  on  blood  and  nerves  is  uncer- 
tain and  transitory  in  its  existence ;  and  even 
while  it  exists,  may  be  indifferentiy  employed 
to  purposes  beneficial  or  destructive.  It  be- 
longed to  the  martial  bards  to  determine  its 
doubtful  nature,  to  fix  and  illustrate  its  genuine 
motives,  and  to  direct  it  to  the  proper  objects 
of  its  pursuit. 

The  musical  entertainments  thus  strength- 
ened, refined,  and  exalted  the  manly  principles 
inspired  by  all  the  customs  and  institutions  of 
that  warlike  age.  But  as  bravery  is  a  hardy 
plant  that  grows  in  every  soil,  the  most  bene- 
ficial consequence  of  the  arts  consisted  in  in- 
fusing a  proper  mixture  of  softness  and  sensi- 
bility into  the  Grecian  character.    This  is  well 

1  The  word  it  •«! rue  in  the  oriffinnl ;  but  here  meant  the 
fevudofrixtus.    Vid.  Herodot.  I.  TiiL  e.  9S. 


known  to  be  their  effect  in  every  country  where 
they  are  allowed  to  flourish.^  The  Greeks,  in 
a  peculiar  manner,  required  their  assistance; 
nor  could  it  have  been  possible  for  that  people, 
without  the  happy  influence  of  the  arts,  to  con- 
trol the  barbarity  naturally  occasioned  by  their 
constant  employment  in  war,  the  savage  cruelty 
introduced  by  the  practice  of  domestic  servi- 
tude, and  that  unrelenting  ferocity  of  character 
which  seems  essentially  inherent  in  the  nature 
of  democratical  government.  Amidst  these 
sources  of  degeneracy  and  corruption,  the  time 
and  application  necessary  to  attain  proficiency 
in  the  pursuits  of  genius,  habituated  the  Greeks 
to  gentie  amusements  and  innocent  pleasures. 
The  honours  and  rewards  bestowed  on  the  suc- 
cessful candidates  for  literary  fame,  engaged 
them  to  seek  happiness  and  glory  in  the  peace- 
ful shade  of  retirement,  as  well  as  on  the  con- 
tentious theatre  of  active  life ;  and  the  observa- 
tions and  discoveries  occasionally  suggested  by 
the  free  communication  of  sentiment,  strength- 
ened and  confirmed  those  happy  prejudices 
which  combat  on  the  side  of  virtue,  and  en- 
force the  practice  of  such  rules  of  behaviour  as 
are  most  useful  and  agreeable  in  society. 

If  the  musical  and  literary  entertainments 
acquired  such  a  happy  influence  over  the  moral 
dispositions  of  the  heart,  they  produced  a  still 
more  considerable  effect  on  the  intellectual  fa^ 
culties  of  the  mind.  It  is  almost  impossible,  in 
the  present  age,  to  conceive  the  full  extent  of 
their  efficacy  in  improving  the  memory,  ani- 
mating the  imagination,  and  correcting  the 
judgment  As  to  the  memory,  indeed,  there 
is  a  period  in  the  progress  of  society  preceding 
the  introduction  of  writing,  when  the  energies 
of  this  faculty  have  been  exerted  among  many 
nations  with  a  wonderful  degree  of  force. 
Even  among  the  barbarous  Celtic  inhabitants 
of  our  own  island,  the  Druids  could  repeat  an 
incredible  number  of  verses,  containing  the 
knowledge  of  their  history,  laws,  and  religion ; 
and  a  period  of  twenty  years  was  required  to 
complete  tho  poetical  studies  of  a  candidate  for 
the  priesthood.^  ^ 

But  if  the  Greeks  were  equalled  by  other ' 
nations  in  the  exercise  of  the  memory,  they 
have  always  been  unrivalled  in  the  delicacy  of 
their  taste,  and  the  inimitable  charms  of  their 
fancy.  Those  excellences,  whether  originally 
produced  by  natural  or  moral  causes,  or  more 
probably  by  a  combination  of  both,  were, 
doubUess,  extended  and  improved  by  emula- 
tion and  habitual  exercise.  To  this  exercise 
the  public  solemnities  afforded  a  proper  field ; 
and,  in  the  contests  of  music  and  poetry,  were 
displayed  the  opening  blossoms  of  Grecian 
genius,  blossoms  which  afterwards  ripened  into 
tiiose  fruits  of  philosophy  and  eloquence,  that 
will  form  the  admiration  and  delight  of  the 
last  ages  of  the  world.  ^ 


S  logenuaa  didicitio  fidelitor  artet, 

EmoUit  moret,  nee  sinit  etse  foroe. 
3  Cesar,  de  bello  Gallico,  I.  vt 
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AUianee  with  the  Laeedtemonians — He  invades  the  Persian  Dominions — Measures  of  his 
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A  BOVE  two  thousand  yean  have  elapsed 
"^  since  it  was  observed,  to  the  honour  of  Eu- 
rope, that  a  handful  of  Greeks,  having  esta- 
bixshed  themselves  in  Asia  and  Africa,  contin- 
ually maintained  and  extended  their  posses- 
sions in  those  quarters  of  the  worid.^  Wherever 
the  spirit  of  enterprise  diffused  their  settle- 
Olvmo  m^nts,  they  perceived,  it  is  said, 
^j  ^*  on  the  slightest  comparison,  the  su- 
JlC  700  P*"°"^  of  their  own  religion,  lan- 
guage, institutions,  and  manners; 
and  the  dignity  of  their  character  and  senti- 
ments eminently  distinguished  them  from  the 
general  mass  of  nations  whose  territories  they 
invaded,  and  whom  they  justly  denominated 
Barbarians.*  Tet  these  honourable  advantages, 
instead  of  conciliating  good-will,  tended  only 
io  exasperate  hostility.  The  northern  Greeks 
were  perpetually  harassed  by  the  fierce  inroads 
of  the  Thracians :  the  southern  were  endan- 
gered by  the  united  strength  of  Egypt  and 
Lybia.  The  colonies  in  Magna  Grsscia,  hav- 
ing eajily  resisted  the  rude,  though  warlike  na- 
tives of  that  country,  were  called  to  contend 
with  the  more  formidable  power  of  Carthage. 
But  the  consequences  of  all  these  wars,  which 
shall  be  described  in  due  time,  extended  not 
beyond  the  countries  in  which  they  first  arose. 
The  memorable  conflict  between  the  Greek 
eolonies  in  the  east,  and  the  great  nations  of 
Asia*  forms  a  subject  more  vast  and  more  in- 
teresting. Not  confined  to  the  extremities,  it 
reached  and  shook  the  centre  of  Greece.  It 
recoOed  with  more  destructive  violence  on 
Persia;  its  duration  comprehends  the  most 
illustrious  period  in  the  history  of  both  coun- 
tries; and  its  extent  embraces  all  the  great 
nations  of  antiquity,  together  with  the  scat- 
tered communities  of  Grecian  extraction  in 
every  part  of  the  world. 

In  the  third  century  after  their*  establish- 
ment in  the  east,  and  above  seven  hundred 
years  before  the  Christian  era,  the  Greeks  of 
Aria,  and  particularly  the  lonians,  far  surpass- 
ed their  European  ancestors  in  splendour  and 
pfosperity.B  While  ancient  Greece  was  ha- 
rassed by  intestine  dissensions,  and  its  northern 
frontier  exposed  to  the  hostility  of  neighbour- 
ing Barbarians,  the  eastern  colonies  enjoyed 
profound  peace,  and  flourished  in  the  vicinity 
of  Phrygia  and  Lydia,  the  best  cultivated  and 
most  wealthy  provinces  of  Lower  Asia,^  and 
perh^is  of  the  ancient  world.  History  and 
poetry  alike  extol  the  golden  treasures  of  the 
rhiygian  and  Lydian  kings.*  Their  subjecU 
*  ■  ■    ■     ^— ..^— ^.— ^^^ 

4  HippoeniL  vol.  i.  p.  350.    EdiU  Lagdnn^  1763. 

5  bomL  Panecyr.  puiini. 

6  Haradot.  psanm.    Plio.  I.  ▼.  et  Sense,  ad  Helv. 

7  Strabo,  L  zn.  at  I.  zui. 

8  Uara,  p.  GSB  et  (SI.    Edit.  Paris. 
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wrought  mines  of  gold,  melted  t)ie  ore,  mould- 
ed figures  in  bronse,  dyed  wool,  cultivated 
music,  enjoyed  the  amusements  of  leisure,  and 
indulged  the  demands  of  luxury,'  when  the 
neighbouring  countries  of  Cappadocia  and  Ar- 
menia remained  equally  ignorant  of  laws  and 
arts,  and  when  the  Modes  and  Persians,  destined 
successively  to  obtain  the  empire  of  Asia,  lived 
in  scattered  villages,  subsisted  by  hunting, 
pasturage,  or  robbery,  and  were  clothed  with 
the  skins  of  wild  beasts.  >o 

Tet  the  Lydians  and  Phrygians,  satisfied 
with  their  domestic  advantages,  seem  never  to 
have  directed  their  attention  towards  foreign 
commerce."  When  the  voluptuousness  or  o^ 
tentation  of  their  kings  and  nobility  made 
them  covet  the  conveniences  and  luxuries 
of  distant  countries,  they  were  contented  to 
owe  these  new  gratifications,  first  to  the  Pkce- 
nician  merchants,  and  afterwards  to  the  Greek 
settiements  established  on  their  coasts.  Through 
the  supine  neglect  of  their  neighbours  respects 
ing  maritime  afiairs,  the  Asiatic  Greeks  ac« 
quired  without  contest,  and  enjoyed  without 
molestation,  besides  several  valuable  islands, 
the  whole  western  coast  of  the  continent,  ex* 
tending,  in  a  waving  line,  above  six  hundred 
miles  in  length,  beautifully  diversified  by  hill 
and  dale,  intersected  by  rivers,  broken  by  bays 
and  promontories,  and  adorned  by  the  noblest 
prospects  and  finest  climate  in  the  world.  The 
face  of  that  delightful  country  will  be  more 
particularly  described,  when  it  becomes  th« 
unhappy  scene  of  military  operations.  It  is 
sufficient  at  present  to  observe,  that  its  Ionian 
inhabitants,  possessing  the  mouths  of  great 
rivers,  having  conv^ent  and  capacious  bar* 
hours  before  them,  and  behind,  the  wealthy 
and  populous  nations  of  Asia,  whose  eommeroo 
they  enjoyed  and  engrossed,  attained  such  early 
and  rapid  proficiency  in  the  arts  of  navigation 
and  traffic,  as  raised  the  cities  of  Miletus,^' 
Colophon,**  and  Phocsea,*^  to  an  extraordinary 
pitch  of  opulence  and  grandeur.  Their  popu- 
lation increasing  with  their  prosperity,  they 
difiused  new  colonies  every  where  around  them* 


9  Herodot  I.  i.  c.  zciv.    Plio.  I.  vi.  e.  Iri 

10  Herod.  I.  i.  e.  Ixzi. 

11  The  Lydiaoa  and  Phryfiana  aresMnlioDed,  is  Caster's 
Epochs,  among  the  aeventeeB  nationa,  who,  aceordng  to 
that  carelcn  and  isnorant  compiler,  cuceenivelj  beesme 
maitera  of  the  Mediterranean  aea;  hat  the  extravafaiK 
dreama  of  this  &hiiIoaa  writer  are  at  vafiaDce  wjth  the 
whole  tenor  of  ancient  hntory.  It  ia  eztraordinary  that 
those  who  ever  looked  mto  Harodotna  ahoald  pay  any  re- 

Brd  to  the  anwarranted  aaaeitiona  of  Oaalor ;  yet  lliii 
>alitt  haa  heen  geoerallr  followed  hj  aaodera  duenolo- 
ger«  and  eompiiera.    Bee  BLAnt^a  TaUea,  iao. 

13  AthensMM,  I.  xii.  p.  583.  Compariof  their  anoiaDt  aad 
aetnal  state,  the  Greek  proverh  aaid,  lUAtu  «-«ri  itr«» 
m\xtft*t  UtKnTt9t;  Ones,  bat  long  ago,  Ihsliileaiaa 
poWerful. 

13  A  then.  1.  zW.  p.  043. 

14  SUabo,  p.  sea  ot  p.  W.   Harodpt.  1.  ir.  e.  elii. 
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Haying  obtained  footinjr  in  Egypt,^  in  the 
eighth  century  before  Christ,  they  acquired, 
and  thenceforth  preserred,  the  ezclunye  com- 
merce of  that  ancient  and  powerful  kingdom. 
Their  territories,  though  in  their  greatest  breadth 
compressed  between  me  sea  and  the  dominions 
of  Lydia  to  the  extent  of  scaroe  forty  miles, 
became  not  only  flourishing  in  peace,  but  for- 
midable in  war,'  and  bore  something  of  a 
similar  relation  to  the  powerful  kingdoms  of 
Egypt,  Lydia,  and  Assyria,  which  had  hither- 
to swayed  the  polities  of  the  ancient  world, 
that  the  small  but  industrious  republics  of  Italy 
had  to  the  rest  of  Europe  in  the  thirteenth  and 
fourteenth  centuries ;  or,  to  describe  their  con- 
dition still  mora  exactly,  that  the  Netherlands, 
three  hundred  years  ago,  had  to  the  extensiye 
countries  of  France,  England,  and  Grermany. 

Such  mult^lied  adyantages  could  not  lan- 
guish in  the  hands  of  men,  who,  as  we  shall 
soon  learn  from  their  history,  had  genius  to 
conceiye,  and  courage  to  execute,  the  most  ar- 
duous designs.  With  the  utmost  industry  and 
perseyerance  they  improyed  and  ennobled  the 
useful  or  elegant  arts,  which  they  found  al- 
ready practised  among  the  Phrygians  and  Ly- 
dians.  They  incorporated  the  music  of  those 
nations  with  their  own.  Their  poetry,  as  above 
described,  &r  excelled  whatever  Pagan  anti- 
quity could  boast  most  precious.^  They  rival- 
led the  skill  of  their  neighbours  in  moulding 
day,  and  casting  brass.  They  appear  to  have 
been  the  first  people  who  made  statues  of  mar- 
ble. The  Doric  and  Ionic  orders  of  architec- 
ture perpetuate,  in  their  names,  the  honour  of 
their  inventon.  Painting  was  first  reduced  to 
rule,  and  practised  with  succcm  among  the 
Graeks ;  and  we  may  be  assured  that,  during 
the  seventh. century  before  Christ,  the  lonians 
surpassed  all  theur  neighbours,  and  even  the 
FhoniioianB,  in  the  arts  of  design,  since  the 
magnificent  presents  which  the  far-famed  ora- 
cle of  Delphi  received  from  the  ostentation  or 
pie^  of  the  Lydian  kings,  were  chiefly  the  pro- 
ductions of  Ionian  artists.^  In  the  following 
oentniy  Ionia  gave  birth  to  philosophy;  and 
we  shall  have  occasion  to  explain  hereafler  by 
what  means  both  science  and  taste  were  dif- 
Aised  from  that  country  over  Greece,  Italy,  and 
SicUy.  But  our  present  subject  recals  us  from 
the  history  of  arts  to  that  of  anns. 

The  first  formidable  enemies  with  whom  the 
Asiatic  Greeks  had  to  contend^  were  the  bar- 
barous Cimmerians,'  who,  bein|r  driven  from 
the  banks  of  the  Enxine,  by  a  Pythian  horde 
still  fiercer  than  themselves,  ovemowed,  with 
irresistible  violence,  the  finest  provinces  of 
Asia  MlAor.  But  the  mvarion  of  the  Cim- 
merians IS  described  as  a  predatory  incursion,^ 
not  as  a  regular  plan  of  enterprise  directed  to 
the  purposes  of  conquest  and  settlement    The 

lHerodoLLu.e.zxxii. 

S  IdMB.  Ibid,  et  Aiutou  de  Ciritat.  1.  It.  e.  W. 

a8e«eluip.Tl.  4Herodot.].  i. 

ff  Btrabo,  p.  998,  nyi,  that  tlw  CimmeriaiM  were  caUed 
Clmbn  by  the  Roment.  He  epeaki  freqaendy  of  them, 
Mrtieulatly  j>.  108.  183.  9B8.  494.  Their  impetaona  aad 
ieMroetiTe  ineonloiii  era  well  expreieed  br  the  eJwioc 
poet  CUlimu.  eitod  In  Buabo,  p.  64& 

KmriUwt  Ki^^fiov  rrf»r«c  afx»f»i  tftQipUfym*.' 

fUU  miw»yn.  UBOOOT. 


hurricane  soon  spent  its  force ;  the  Greeks  re- 
covered from  the  terror  inspired  by  these  de- 
sultory ravagers,  and,  within  a  few  yean  after 
their  departure,  the  Ionian  and  Eolian  colonies, 
who  seem  to  have  carried  their  ancient  enmity 
into  their  new  acquisitions,  totally  forgot  their 
recent  and  common  danger,  and  engaged  in 
cruel  domestic  wan. 

These  unnatural  dissensions  were  quieted  by 
the  Rowing  power  of  the  Lydians,  which  ex- 
tendmg  itself  on  all  sides,  finally  reduced  the 
greatest  part  of  Lesser  Asia,  a  country  onee 
afibrding  the  materiak  of  many  rich  and  flour- 
ishing kingdoms,  but  now  reduced  to  beggary 
and  barbarism  under  the  oppressive  yoke  of 
Turkish  tyranny.  The  territory  of  Lydia, 
which  extended  its  name  with  its  authority 
from  the  river  Halys  to  the  £gean,  and  front 
the  southern  shore  of  theEuxine  to  the  northern 
coast  of  the  Mediterranean,  was  anciently  con- 
fined to  that  delightful  district  situate  at  the 
back  of  Ionia,  watered  on  the  north  by  the 
river  Pactolus,  famous  for  the  golden  particles^ 
intermixed  with  its  sand,  and  on  the  south  by 
Cayster,  whose  banks,  frequented  by  swans, 
^ave  afforded  one  of  the  most  beautiful  com 
parisons  in  the  Iliad.>  The  kingdom  of  Ly- 
dia was  anciently  subject  to  a  race  of  princes,^ 
styled  Atyatide,  from  the  heroic  Atys,  the  great 
founder  of  their  house.  To  the  family  of  Atys 
succeeded  that  of  Hercules,  which  had  obtained 
the  government  before  the  war  of  Troy,  and 
continued  to  reign  five  hundred  and  five  years, 
till  their  honoura  expired  in  the  unhappy  Can- 
daules.  The  story  of  Candaules,  of  his  beau- 
tiful wife,  and  of  his  fortunate  servant,  has 
been  adorned  by  the  father  of  histoiy  with  the 
inimitable  charms  of  his  Ionic  fancy.  The 
vain,  credulous  prinpe,  injudiciously  displaying 
the  beauty,  ofiended  the  modesty,  of  his  ixyuied 
spouse.  Gyges,io  the  most  favoured  of  her 
husband's  attendants,  to  whom  his  weak  mas- 
ter had  prostituted  the  sight  of  her  naked 
charms,  was  involuntarily  employed  as  the  in- 
Olvmo  >trument  of  her  resentment.  As  a 
y  3  reward  for  taking  away  the  life  of 

A  C  718   ^'^^"■^®<>i  ^®  ^^  honoured  with 
the  hand  of  the  queen,  and  frxtm 
the  rank  of  captain  of  the  guards,  advanced  te 
the  throne  of  Lydia. 

This  revolution,  which  happened  seven  hun- 
dred and  eighteen  yean  before  Christ,  was  fislt 
by  the  nei^bouring  nations,  who  soon  dis- 
covered in  Sie  enterprising  character  of  Gyges, 
the  diflerence  between  uventuren  who  ac- 
quire, and  princes  who  inherit,  a  crown.  The 
Ionian  cities  of  Asia  offered  a  tempting  prize  to 
the  valour  of  Gyges,  and  the  valuable  mines^^ 
discovered  between  the  cities  Atameus  and 


7  They  were  washed  down  tnm  Moant  Ttedni,  the 

gold  of  which  was  exhausted  io  the  time  of  Strabo.    Vid. 
Inb.  1.  ziii. 

8  x«vrr;ie«  ai^^i  pci9f«,  AcG.  Iliad,  ii.  Ter.  460.  and 
Pope^  ver.  540. 

0  Herodolus,  I.  i.  throughout^  and  DionjrsiQB  of  Hali- 
camasBus,  I.  i.  c.  37.  et  seq.  furnish  the  principal  materiak 
for  theiiistory  of  Lydia. 

10  Herodotus  was  unaeooainted  with  the  wonderfbl  story 
of  Gvges's  ring,  which  haa  the  po%rer  of  rendering  him  in- 


means  of  which  he  was  enabled  to  kill  his  mas 


oruvges's 
▼isitife;  by 

ter,  and  usurp  his  throne.    Plato,  1.  ii.  de  Bepub. 
11  Strabo,  I.  xiii.  p.  — 
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Pergamos,  as  wtll  as  the  gold  obtained  fh>m 

the  river  Pactolu8,*<>  enabled  him  to  hire  such  a 

^,  number  of  troops  aa  seemed  ne- 

^1**       cessary  to  accomplish  his  ambitious 

A^  fiWl.  ^'^^'ff^'    '^^  citizens  of  Miletus 
.  owl.  j^^  Smjrma  were  harassed -by  a 

long  war ;  but  of  all  the  Ionic  settlements.  Co- 
lophon alone  submitted  to  his  arms. 

Ardja  his  successor,  following  the  military 
Olvmn  example  of  Gyges,  stormed  the  city 
xL^  of  Friend,  and  invaded  the  terri- 

A  C  619  ^'^^  ^^  ^®  Milesians.  He  trans- 
^  ^'  *^'  mitted.his  enmity,  against  that  peo- 
ple, to  his  son  Sadjrattes,  from  whom  it  de- 
scended to  his  more  warlike  grandson.  Aly- 
attes,  grandson  of  Ardys,  axmually  invaded  the 
country  of  Miletus,  cut  down  the  trees,  burnt 
the  standing  com,  ravaged  and  desolated  the 
whole  territory.  The  houses  he  allowed  to  re^ 
main  entire,  that  the  Milesians,  governed  by 
that  powerful  attachment  which  binds  men  to 
their  ancient  habitations,  might  return  thither 
after  his  departure,  and  again  apply  to  the 
sowing  and  cultivation  of  the  ground,  the  fruits 
of  which  he  was  determined  next  harvest  to 
dsstroy.  In  this  manner  he  continued,  during 
elsfen  jears,  to  harass,  but  was  unable  to 
conquer,  the  Milesians.  The  inhabitants  of  the 
eountiy  retired  at  his  approach,  and  shut  them- 
selves up  in  their  capital,  the  walls  of  which 
bid  defiainoe  to  his  assaults ;  nor  was  it  possi- 
ble to  reduce  by  blockade  a  city  that  had  long 
been,  and  still  continued  mistress  of  the  sea. 
Bat  Alyattes  persisted  in  distressing  those 
whom  it  seemed  impossiUe  to  subdue ;  and  he 
wu  carrying  on  his  twelfUi  autumnal  incur- 
sion with  fira  and  sword,  when  an  unforeseen 
accident  occasioned  a  speedy  termination  of  the 
war. 

Qj  The  beautiful  territory  of  Mile- 

^i^S'  •  to*  ^>^i  according  to  annual  cus- 
A  n  effj  ^™i  thrown  into  a  blaze,  and  the 
flames  of  the  standing  com,  impel- 
led by  the  violence  of  the  wind,  oommunicated 
with  the  temple  of  Assesian  Minerva.  That 
sacred  edifice  was  burnt  to  the  ground.  Aly- 
attes, who  was  attended  on  his  march  by  pipes^ 
harps,  and  flutes,  adapted  to  the  voice  both 
of  men  and  of  women,  did  not  immediately 
oensider,  amidst  the  noise  of  festivity,  and  the 
parade  of  military  triumph,  the  fatal  conse- 
quences of  this  enormous  impiety.  But  sicken- 
ing soon  after  at  Sardis,  he  had  leisure,  during 
the  quiet  and  solitude  of  his  distemper,  to  re- 
fleet  on  the  horror  of  his  crime;  and  prying 
mto  futurity  with  that  anxious  solicitude  which 
usually  attends  guilt,  he  despatched  messen- 
gers to  the  temple  of  Delphi,  to  consult  the 
Grecian  god  concerning  the  means  of  mitiga- 
tmg  the  distress  of  his  present  state  of  mind. 
Apollo  refused  giving  an  answer  to  his  peti- 
tion, until  he  had  rebuilt  the  temple  of  Mi- 
nerva. The  Lydian  prepared  to  comply  with 
this  condition,  and  immediately  sent  ambassa- 
dors to  Miletus,  to  propose  a  suspension  of 


10  Strabo,  p.  680.    The  wsahh  of  Gygei  wai  proverbial 
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arms,  until  the  great  work  should  be  completed. 
That  city  was  then  governed  by  Thrasybulus, 
who,  by  one  of  those  revolutions  not  unfre- 
quent  in  the  Grecian  republics,  had  attained 
the  rank  of  tyrant,^  ^  as  it  was  then  called,  in  a 
state  usually  governed  as  a  democratical  com- 
munity. Similarity  of  views  and  disposi- 
tions had  introduced  a  friendly  connection  be- 
tween Thrasvbulus  and  the  celebrated  Perian- 
der  of  Corinth,  who  was  no  sooner  acquainted 
with  the  advice  of  Apollo,  than  he  sent  imme- 
diate intimation  of  it  to  the  Milesian  prince, 
counselling  him  at  the  same  time  to  avail  him- 
self of  the  present  conjuncture  to  promote  the 
interest  of  his  country.  In  compliance  with 
this  advice,  Thrasybulus  employed  an'  expe^ 
dient  equally  singular  and  successful.  When 
the  Lydian  ambassadors  arrived  at  Miletus, 
they  expected  to  behold  a  city  in  distress,  not 
only  destitute  of  the  accommodations  and  luxu- 
ries, but  ill  provided  vrith  the  cl^ef  necessaries 
of  life.  But  their  surprise  was  extreme,  to  ob- 
serve vast  magazines  of  com  open  to  public 
view,  to  perceive  an  extraordinary  abundance 
of  all  iJie  other  fVuits  of  the  ground ;  and  to 
behold  the  inhabitants  revelling  in  fulness  and 
festivity,  as  if  their  country  haid  never  sufiered 
the  cruel  ravages  of  an  invader.  This  appear- 
ance of  ease  and  plen^  was  exhibited  by  the 
contrivance  of  Thrasybulus,  by  whose  com- 
mand the  com  and  other  provisions  had  been 
carried  f^om  private  magazines  into  the  street, 
that  the  Lydians,  returning  to  Sardis,  the  usual 
residence  of  their  prince,  mi^ht  acquaint  him 
with  the  prosperous  condition  of  a  people, 
whom  it  hfui  been  the  great  object  of  his  reign  to 
afflict  and  to  annoy.  Alytfttea  was  much  anect- 
ed  by  the  intelligence,  and  at  length  consented 
to  a  peace  with  the  Milesians  on  honourable 
terms.  To  compensate  for  his  past  injuries  and 
impiety,  he  promised  to  dedicate  to  Minerva 
two  new  educes,  the  magnificence  of  which 
should  far  oclipse  the  splendour  of  her  ancient 
temple.  The  promise  was  performed,  the  new 
temples  were  consecrated,  Alyattes  recovered 
from  his  distemper,  and  peace  subsisted  for  a 
short  time  between  the  two  nations. 

The  long  reign  of  Alyattes,  which,  if  we  may 
credit  the  doubtfhl  evidence  of  ancient  authors 
in  matters  of  chronologjir,  lasted  fifty-two  years 
after  the  treaty  with  Miletus,  was  not  chequer- 
ed with  any  great  variety  of  fortune.  He  con- 
quered, indeed,  the  city  and  small  territory  of 
Smyrna,  a  Grecian  settlement  tiien  in  its  in- 
fancy, but  which  was  destined  afterwards  to 
become,  by  its  happy  situation  for  commerce, 
the  most  wealthy  and  populous  establishment 
in  those  parts,  and  to  be  styled,  in  the  pompous 
language  of  inscription,  the  ornament  of  Ionia, 
the  first  and  chief  city  of  the  Asiatic  coast.  >' 
His  arms  were  equally  successful  in  repelling 
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qoiied  loTereiAit j  in  a  free  repobfie.  The  woid  bee  no  re- 
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the  defttractiTe  inytsioiiB  of  the  Scythian 
hordes,  who  ravaged  the  northern  parts  of  his 
dominions,  and  in  resisting  the  dangerous  am- 
bition of  the  Medee,  the  most  powerful  nation 
of  Upper  Asia.  Satisfied  with  these  advan- 
tages, Alyattes  became  unwilling  to  commit  his 
fUtmreiortuae  to  the  vicissitudes  of  war.  Fixed 
in  this  purpose,  he  spent  his  remaining  days 
«midst  the  happiness  of  his  wealth  and  gran- 
deur, in  contemplating  the  v^ious  stages  of 
his  prosperity,  in  listening  to  the  flattery  of  his 
courtiers,  in  receiving  the  grateful  homage  of 
his  subjects,  and  in  enjoying  that  pomp  and 
pleasure  which  usually  surround  an  eastern 
threne. 

Olvm  *rbiB  fortunate  prince  was  suceed- 

li  ymp*  ^  g^^  hundred  and  sixty  ••two  years 
jjp  -g^'  before  Christ,  by  his  son'CroBsus, 
whose  uninterrupted  prosperity,  in 
the  first  years  of  his  reign,  far  eclipsed  the  glory 
of  aU  his  predecessors.  But  the  splendour  of 
Croesus  was  tha.t  of  a  passing  meteor,  which 
dazzles  for  a  moment,  and  disappears  for  ever. 
Of  all  the  kings  of  Lydia,  he  was  the  greatest 
conqueror,  but  he  was  also  the  last  king  of  that 
country,!  as  well  as  the  last  prince  of  his 
family.  Under  various  unjust  pretences  he  at- 
tacked the  Grecian  cities  of  Asia  Minor,  which 
being  undisturbed  by  foreign  war,  had  un- 
fortunatelv  engaged  m  domestic  dissensions. 
While  jealousy  hmdered  the  Greeks,  ignorance 
prevented  the  'barbarians,  from  forming  a  con- 
federacy sufficient  to  resist  the  Lydian  power. 
The  Carians,  Myeians,  and  Phrygians,  fighting 
singly,  were  successively  subdued;  and  the 
whole  peninsula  of  Lesser  Asia  (excepting  only 
the  little  territory  of  the  Lycians  and  Cilicians,) 
extending  eastward  as  far  as  the  river  Halys, 
end  ix^bited  by  three  nations  of  Grecian,  and 
eleven  of  barbarian  eztraction,^  finally  acknow- 
ledged the  power  of  CroBsus,  and  tamely  re- 
ceived his  commands. 

Having  met  with  such  extraordinary  suc- 
cess by  land,  the  Lydian  prince  determined  to 
render  his  power  equally  conspicuous  by  sea. 
For  this  purpose  he  thought  seriously  of  equip- 
ping a  fleet,  with  which  he  proposed  to  invade 
end  conquer  the  Grecian  islands  directly  front- 
ing his  dominions.  But  this  design,  which, 
considering  the  slow  progress  in  maritime 
power  among  the  nations  most  diligent  to  at- 
tain it,  would  probably  have  failed  of  success, 
was  prevented  by  the  advice  of  a  philosophical 
travdler,  conveyed  in  such  a  lively  turn  of  wit, 
as  easily  changed  the  resolution  of  the  king. 
Bias  of  Friend,  in  Ionia,  some  say  Pittacus  of 
Mitylene,  in  the  isle  of  Lesbos,  while  he  travel- 
led, after  the  Grecian  custom,  from  curiosity 
"and  a  love  of  knowledge,  was  presented  to 
CrcBsus  at  the  Lydian  court ;  and  being  asked 
hy  that  prince,  what  news  from  Greece  ?  he 
answered  with  a  republican  freedom,  that  the 
idanders  had  collected  powerful  squadrons  of 
eavaliy,  with  an  intention  of  invading  Lydia. 
^May  the  gods  grant,''  said  Crcesus,  ^'that  the 
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Greeks,  who  are  unacquainted  with  hone^nan- 
ship,  should  attack  the  disciplined  valour  of  the 
Lydian  cavalry ;  there  would  soon  be  an  end 
to  the  contest."  **Inthe  same  manner,"  re- 
plied Bias,  ^  as  if  the  Lydians,  who  are  totally 
unexperienced  in  naval  affairs,  should  invade 
the  Grecians  by  sea."  Struck  by  the  acute- 
ness  of  this  unexpected  observation,  CrcBsua 
desisted  from  his  intended  expedition  against 
the  islands;  and  instead  of  employing  new 
means  for  extending  his  conquests,  determined 
peaoeably  to  enjoy  the  laurels  which  he  had 
won,  and  to  display  the  grandeur  which  he  had  ^ 
attained. 

His  court  was  the  gayest  and  most  splendid 
of  any  in  that  age ;  and  the  Asiatic  Greeks^ 
whatever  dishonour  they  incurred,  sustained 
not,  perhaps,  any  real  loss  by  their  easy  sub- 
mission to  a  vain  and  weak  man,  but  a' magni- 
ficent and  liberal  prince,'  who  was  extremely 
partial  to  their  country.  They  acknowledged 
the  conqueror,  indeed,  by  a  very  moderate  tri- 
bute, but  they  enjoyed  their  ancient  laws,  and 
administered  without  control  •  their  domestio 
concerns  and  government.^  Croesus  spoke  their 
language,  encouraged  their  arts,  admired  their 
poets  and  sophists,  Ionia,  perhaps,  was^  never 
more  happy  than  under  the  eye  of  this  indulgent 
master,  whose  protection  nourished  the  tender 
shoot  of  philosophy,  which  had  begun  to  spring 
up  shortly  before  his  reign.  Thales  of  Blile- 
tus,  Pittacus  of  Mitylene,  Bias  of  Prien^  Cleo- 
bulus  of  Lmdus  and  the  other  wise  men,  as 
they  are  emphatically  styled,  who  lived  in  that 
age,  not  only  gave  advice  and  assistance  to 
their  countrymen  in  particular  emergencieai, 
but  restrained  their  vices  by  wholesome  laws, 
improved  their  manners  by  useful  lessons  of 
morality,  and  extended  their  knowledge  by  im- 
portant and  difficult  discoveries.  We  shall 
have  occasion  hereafter  to  consider  more  fully 
the  improvements  made  by  those  ancient  sages, 
who  are  said  to  have  maintained  a  correspond- 
ence with  each  other  as  well  as  with  Chilon  of 
Sparta,  Periander  of  Corinth,  and  Solon  of 
Athens,  men  who  acquired  such  reputation  by 
their  practical  wisdom,  as  rendered  them  the 
oracles  of  their  respective  countries.  Most  o£ 
these,  Bs  well  as  j£sop  the  fabulist,  and  the  ele- 
gant Greek  poets  of  the  times,  were  bountifully 
received  at  the  court  of  Cnssus.  There  is  still 
on  record  a  memorable  conversation  between 
that  prinoe  and  Solon,  which  seemed  to  predict 
the  subsequent  events  of  his  reign,  and  whidi 
had  a  late,  but  important  influence  on  the 
character  and  fortune  of  the  Lydian  king. 

Croesus  having  entertained  his  Athenian 
guest,  according  to  the  ancient  fisishion,  for  se- 
veral daya,  before  he  asked  him  any  questione, 
ostentatiously  showed  him  the  magnificence  of 
his  palace,  and  particularly  the  riches  of  his 
treasury.  After  all  had  been  displayed  to  the 
best  advantage,  the  king  complimented  Solon 

3  Bveh  if  the  aharaietar  whieh  raialti  from  eoMidarfaur 
tha  conduct  of  CroMut.  Th«  tranMctiom  of  hit  rei^  will 
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npon  hifl  curionty  and  love  of  knowledge ;  and 
•iked  him,  as  a  man  who  had  seen  many  coun- 
trief,  and  reflected  with  much  judgment  upon 
what  he  had  seen,  whom  of  all  men  he  esteem- 
ed most  happy?  By  the  particular  occasion,  as 
well  as  the  triumphant  air  with  which  the 
ipuition  was  proposed,  the  king  made  it  evi- 
dent that  he  expected  flattery  rather  than  in- 
fomation.  But  Solon's  character  had  not  been 
eiervated  by  the  debilitating  air  of  a  court,  and 
he  replied  with  a  manly  freedom,  ^  Tellus,  the 
Athenian.''  Croesus,  who  had  scarcely  learned 
to  distinguish,  even  in  imagination,  between 
wealth  and  happiness,  inquired  with  a  tone  of 
nrprise,  why  this  preference  to  Tellus  ?  **  Tel- 
ht,''  rejoined  Solon,  **  was  not  conspicuous  for 
ki  riches,  or  his  grandeur,  being  only  a  simple 
dtixen  of  Athens ;  but  he  was  descended  from 
pirents  wHo  deserved  the  first  honours  of  the 
republic.  He  was  equally  fortunate  in  his 
children,  who  obtained  universal  esteem  by 
their  probity,  patriotism,  and  every  useful 
qaility  of  the  mind  or  body  ;  and  as  to  hiin- 
kI^  he  died  fighting  gallantly  in  the  service  of 
ids  country,  which  his  valour  rendered  victo- 
QOQs  in  &  doubtful  combat ;  on  which  account 
the  Athenians  buried  him  on  the  spot  where  he 
fell,and  distinguished  him  by  every  honour  which 
public  gratitude  can  confer  on  illustrious  merit.'' 

CroBsos  had  little  encouragement,  after  this 
inewer,  to  ask  Solon,  in  the  second  place, 
whom,  next  to  Tellus,  he  deemed  most  happy  ? 
Socb,  however,  is  the  illusion  of  vanity,  that 
he  still  ventured  to  make  this  demand,  and 
ttill,  as  we  are  informed  by  the  most  circum- 
itantial  of  historians,  entertained  hopes  of  being 
favourably  answered.  But  Solon  replied  with 
the  same  freedom  as  before,  **The  brothers 
Cleobis  and  Biton;  two  youths  of  Argos,  whose 
itreogth  and  address  were  crowned  with  repeat- 
ed victory  at  the  Olympic  games ;  who  deserv- 
ed the  affection  of  their  parents,  the  gratitude 
of  their  country,  the  admiration  of  Greece; 
•nd  who,  having  ended  their  lives  with  pecu- 
W  &licity,s  were  commemorated  by  the  most 
■fnal  monuments  of  immortal  fame."  ^  And 
■  the  happiness  of  a  king,  then,"  said  Croesus, 
'*io  little  regarded,  O  Grecian  stranger !  that 
jra  prefer  to  it  the  mean  condition  of  an  Athe- 
nan  or  Argive  citizen  ?"  The  reply  of  Solon 
efficiently  Justified  his  reputation  for  wisdom. 
"The  life  of  man,"  said  he,  ^^consists  of  seventy 
/ears,  which  make  twenty-six  thousand  two  hun- 
dred and  fifty  days;  an  immense  number, yet  in 
the  longest  Ufe,  the  events  of  any  one  day  will 
not  be  found  exactly  alike  to  those  of  another. 
The  affairs  of  men  are  liable  to  perpetual  vicis- 
sitodes;  the  Divinity  who  presides  over  our 
iate  is  enrious  of  too  much  prosperity:  and  all 
human  life,  if  not  condemned  to  calamity,  is  at 
least  liable  to  accident.^  Whoever  has  uninter- 
raptedly  ei^oyed  a  prosperous  tide  of  success 
may  justly  be  called  fortunate :  but  he  cannot  be- 
fore his  death  be  entitled  to  the  epithet  of  happy." 

The  events  which  soon  followed  this  conver- 
sation, prove  how  little  satisfaction  is  derived 
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from  the  possession  of  a  throne.    Victorious  in 
war,  unrivalled  in  wealth,  supreme  in  power, 
Croesus  felt  and  acknowledged  his  unhappi- 
ness.    The  warmest  affections  of  his  soul  cen- 
tred in  his  son  Atys,  a  youth  of  the  most  pro- 
mising hopes,  who  had  often  fought  and  con- 
quered by  his  side.    The  strengUi  of  his  at 
tachment  was  accompanied  with  an  excess  of 
paternal  care,  and  the  anxiety  of  his  waking 
hours  disturbed  the  tranquillity  of  his  rest* 
He  dreamed  that  his  beloved  son  was  slain 
by  a  dart ;  and  the  solicitude  with  which  he 
watched  his  safety,  preventing  the  youth  from 
his  usual  occupations  and  amusements,  and 
thereby  rendering  him  too  eager  to  enjoy  them, 
most  probably  exposed  him  to  the  much-dread- 
ed misfortune.     Reluctantly  permitted  to  en- 
gage in  a  party  of  hunting,  the  juvenile  ardour 
of  Atjrs,  increased  by  the  impatience  of  long 
restraint,  made  him  neglect  the  precautions 
necessary  in  that  manly  amusement.    He  was 
slain  by  a  dart,  aimed  at  a  wild  boar  of  mon- 
strous size,  which  had  long  spread  terror  over 
the   country  of  the  Mysians.    The   weapon 
came  from  tlie  hand  of  Adrastus,  a  Phrygian 
prince  and  fugitive,  whom  Crcssus  had  purified, 
from  the  involuntary  guilt  of  a  brother^s  blood, 
and  long  distinguished  by  peculiar  marks  of 
bounty.    To   the   gratefiii   protection  of  the 
Phrygian,  Crcssus  recommended,  at  parting, 
the  safety  of  his  beloved  son.     A  mournful 
procession  of  Lydians  brought  to  Sardis  the 
dead  body  of  Atys.     The  ill-fated  murderer 
followed  behind.    When  they  approached  the 
royal  presence,  Adrastus  stepped  forward,  and 
intreated  Croesus  to  put  him  to  death ;  thinking 
life  no  longer  to  be  endured  after  killing  first  his 
own  brother,  and  then  the  son  of  his  benefactor. 
But  the  Lydian  king,  notwithstanding  the  ex- 
cess of  his  afflictioUf  acknowledged  Uie  inno- 
cence of  Adrastus,  and  the    power  of  fate. 
^*  Stranger,  your  action  is  blameless,  being  com- 
mitted without  design.    I  know  that  my  son 
was  destined  to  a  premature  death."    Adras- 
tus, though  pardoned  by  Croesus,  could  not 
pardon  himself.    When  the  mourners  were  re- 
moved, he  privately  returned,  and  perished  by 
his  own  hand  on  the  tomb  of  Atys. 

Two  years  Crcssus  remained  disconsolate  for 
the  loss  of  his  son,  and  might  have  continued 
to  indulge  his  unavailing  i&iction  during  the 
remainder  of  life,  had  not  the  growing  great- 
ness of  Persia,  which  threatened  the  nifety  of 
his  dominions,  roused  him  from  his  dream  of 
misery.  That  country  w^s  anciently  confined 
to  a  small  part  of  the  immense  region  at  pre- 
sent known  by  the  Persian  name.  Its  inhabit- 
ants had  recently  become  formidable,  and,  in 
the  course  of  a  few  years,  under  the  elder 
Cyrus,  they  extended  their  name  and  conquests 
over  Upper  Asia,  overturned  the  power  of 
Croesus,  enslaved  the  Greeks  of  Asia  Minor, 
and,  for  the  first  time,  threatened  Europe  with 
the  terrors  of  Asiatic  despotism.  This  memo^ 
rable  revolution  deserves  not  only  to  be  ex- 
amined in  its  consequences,  but  traced  to  its 
source,  because  t|ie  Grecian  wars  and  transac- 
tions, during  the  space  of  above  two  centoriesi, 
with  the  Persian  empire,  form  an  important 
object  of  attention  in  the  present  history. 
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The.  first  Assyriuk  momrchy  extended  its 
dominion  in  Upper  Asia,  from  the  northern  de- 
serts of  Scythia,  to  the  Southern  or  Indian 
Ocean.  On  the  west  it  was  separated  by  the 
river  Halys  from  the  dominions  of  Ly dia.  The 
river  Indus  formed  its  eastern  boundary.  The 
conquerors  of  the  east  have  assumed,  in  all 
ages,  the  title  of  King  of  Kings ;  a  title  ex- 
pressive of  the  nature,  as  well  as  of  the  great- 
ness of  their  power.  The  various  provinces 
which  they  conquered,  though  acknowledging 
their  universal  dependence  on  the  emperor, 
ware  yet  subject  to  their  particular  princes, 
who,  while  they  paid  their  appointed  tribute 
during  peace,  and  furnished  their  contingent 
of  troops  in  time  of  war,  were  permitted,  in 
their  ancient  territories,  to  retain  the  power,  and 
to  display  the  pomp  of  royalty.  This  system 
of  government  is  more  favourable  to  the  ex- 
tension than  to  the  permanence  of  empire.  The 
different  members  of  this  unwieldly  body  were 
80  feebly  connected  with  each  other,  that  to 
secure  their  united  submission  required  almost 
as  much  genius  as  to  achieve  their  conquest 
When  the  spirit  which  animated  the  immense 
mass  was  withdrawn,  the  different  parts  fell 
asunder ;  revolutions  were  no  less  rapid  than 
frequent ;  and,  by  one  of  those  events  familiar 
in  the  history  of  the  east,  the  warlike  seeptre 
of  NinuB  andSemiramts  was  wrested  from  the 
effeminate  hands  ^f  Sardanapalus.  In  the 
year  seven  hundred  and  forty-six  before  Christ, 
the  provincial  governors  of  Babylonia  and 
Media,  disdaining  to  receive  orders  from' this 
enervated  shadow  of  their  ancient  lords,  re- 
jected his  contemptible  authority,  and  establish- 
ed two  new  dynasties,  which,  having  govezned 
Asia  for  two  centuries,  were  again  reunited  by 
the  fortunate  valour  of  Cyrus. 

This  extraordinary  man,  who  raised  the  Per- 
sian glory  on  the  ruins  of  the  Medes  and  Ba- 
bylonians, was  the  son  of  CambyseS|.the  tribu- 
tary prince  of  Persia:  on  the  mother^s  side 
he  derived  a  more  honourable  descent  from 
Mandana,  daughter  of  Astyages,  the  supreme 
lord  of  Media,  and  many  kingdoms  of  the  east. 
The  powerful  monarchy  erected  by  Cyrus  was 
distinguished  by  tlie  name  of  his  native  pro- 
vince, as  the  preceding  empires  had  been  de- 
nominated after  the  provisoes  of  their  respec- 
tive conquerors,  although  all  of  them,  compre- 
hending the  same  nations,  were  bounded  by 
nearly  the  same  limits,  Cyrus  alone  having  ex- 
tended his  empire  to  the  Grecian  sea. 

The  territory  of  Persia,  to  the  name  of  which 
we  allude,  is  situated  on  the  southern  frontiers 
of  Media,  and  reaches  to  the  Persian  gulf. 
The  mountainous  nature  of  the  country  ren- 
ders it  improper  for  cavalry,  but  it  formerly  pro- 
duced a  bold  and  hardy  race  of  men,  who,  un- 
comipted  by  the  effeminacy  of  the  Asiatic 
plains,  required  only  the  directing  genius  of 
a  commander  to  conduct  them  to  war  and  vic- 
tory. Such  a  commander  they  found  in  Cyrus, 
whose  mind,  bursting  through  the  shackles  im- 
posed on  virtues  and  abilities  by  the  manners 
and  climate  of  the  east,^  extended  the  name 
and  conquests  of  Persia  firom  the  Tigris  to  the 
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Indus,  and  ftom  the  Caspian  sea  to  the  Ocean; 
a  name  which,  sifter  the  revolution  of  so  manj 
ages  and  empires,  is  still  retained  by  that  spa- 
cious region  of  the  earth. 

As  it  is  natural'  to  account,  by  extraordinary 
causes,  for  extraordinary  events,  historians  have 
ascribed  institutions  and  customs  to  the  Perr 
aians  worthy  of  rendering  them  the  masten  of 
the  world.  The  philosophical  Xenophon,  em- 
bellishing and  disguising  with  wonderful  art 
the  most  admired,  and  the  most  admirable, 
branches  of  Grecian  discipline,  has  bestowed 
them  with  too  lavish  a  generosity  on  the  foun- 
ders of  a  nation,  who  TOcame  the  unrelenting 
enemies  of  his  countnr.  But,  notwithstanding 
all  the  refinements  of  his  ingenious  and  well- 
cultivated  invention,  it  is  not  impossible  to  see 
through  the  laboured  artifice  of  the  disguise  ; 
and,  as  truth  only  is  consistent,  we  may  discern 
very  material  contradictions  in  the  only  remain- 
ing accounts  of  the  ancient  manners  of  the 
Persians. 

Their  early  education  consisted,  if  we  may 
credit  both  Xenophon  and  Herodotus,  in  learn- 
ing to  manage  the  horse,  to  shoot  with  the  bow, 
and  to  speak  truth.  Tet  it  is  necessary  to  ob- 
serve that  the  first  of  those  arts,  how  ^vell 
soever  it  might  be  understood  in  later  times  by 
the  Persian  nobility,  must  have  been  Yery  little 
known  to  their  ancestors  in  the  time  of  Cvnu. 
The  craggy  mountains  which  they  inhabited 
were  unfavourable  to  the  rearing  of  horses,  and 
the  poverty  of  their  circumstances  was  ill 
adapted  to  maintain  them.  While  all  the  other 
nations  of  Upper  Asia,  except  the  Scythians, 
fought  on  horseback,  the  Persian  armies  were 
composed  chiefly  of  infantry :  and  when  it  is 
considered,  that  the  Grecians  under  Alexander, 
the  Romans  under  the  republic,  as  well  as  the 
northern  barbarians  who  overran  and  subdued 
the  countries  of  the  east  and  west,  became 
masters  of  the  world  chiefly  through  the  firm 
intrepidity  of  their  infantry,  there  is  reason  to 
assign,  as  the  main  cause  of  the  Persian  con- 
quests, not  their  acquaintance  with  horseman- 
ship, but  rather  their  ignorance  of  that  art, 
which  obliged  them  to  employ  the  determined 
valour  of  foot  soldiers  against  the  desultory 
assaults  of  horsemen.  The  Persians  were  oom> 
monly  aimed  with  swords  and  lances,  instead 
of  bows  and  darts,  the  usual  weapons  of  the 
people  of  Asia.  This  distinction  was  occa- 
sioned by  their  want  of  cavalry.  While  their 
neighbours,  trusting  to  the  mettle  and  swiftness 
of  their  steeds,  employed  the  harmless  efforts 
of  distant  hostility,  the  Persians  fought  hand 
to  hand,  each  man  buckling  closely  to  his  foe. 
If  defeated,  they  had  no  means  of  escape ;  but 
it  was  not  to  be  expected  that,  practising  such 
a  superior  style  of  war,  un:1er  the  conduct  of 
an  accomplished  general,  they  should  ever 
meet  with  a  defeat ;  and  indeed  Cyrus  always 
proved  victorious  over  the  civilized  nations  of 
Asia ;  nor  was  the  career  of  his  triumph  inter- 
rupted, till  contending  against  the  barbarons 
Scythians,  who  joined  the  Persian  arms  and 
discipline  to  their  own  irresistible  fury,  he  lost 
at  once  his  army  and  his  life.' 

S  In  the  hiitonr  of  Cynn,  the  plain  relation  of  HarodoCns 
ii  to  be  proferred  to  the  moral  •mbeUiaiuBenta  of  XonophoD, 
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Bat  before  experiencing  thiB  fatal 
revene  of  fortune,  he  was  destined, 
in  the  course  of  thirty  years,  to  act 
adistuigaiahed  part  on  the  theatre  of  the  world, 
wiiich  long  retained  the  marks,  and  will  always 
pwseiye  the  memory,  of  his  reign«  Among  the 
ibit  conqaeets  of  Cyrus  were  the  territories  of 
Annenia  and  Chaldea,  which  had  openly  re- 
coiled against  established  authority.  If  we 
bdjere  Xenophon,  Cyrus  was  sent  against 
tfacM  rebellious  countries  as  the  lieutenant  of 
bii  grandfather  Astyaffes,  who  from  his  palace 
m  Ecbatan  diffused  his  soyereign  mandates 
OTsr  many  provinces  of  Upper  Asia.  .  The 
idttion  of  Herodotus  makes  it  probable,  that 
Cfms  had  before  this  time  assudied  the  goTem- 
aeat  of  Media,  over  which  the  cruelty,  injuis- 
lioe,  and  superstitious  fears  of  Astyages,  ren- 
dered him  unworthy  to  reign,  even  in  the 
opinion  of  his  most  trusty  subjects. 
Qj  However  that  may  be  (for  it  af- 

>/?^'  fects not  the  design  of  the  present 
i  ^  ^^  narrative^  it  was  natural  to  expect 
^^'  that  the  Persian  success  in  Aime- 
■t,  a  province  situate  so  near  to  the  Lydian 
dominions,  should  alarm  the  fears  of  Croesus, 
ind  determine  that  prince  to  resist  the  en- 
croichments  of  a  power  which  endangered  the 
yeimanence  of  his  own.  In  taking  this  reso- 
lution, which  might  probably  be  attended  with 
the  most  important  consequences,  he  was  de- 
aroos  to  learn  the  will  of  heaven  concerning 
the  issue  of  the  war.  The  principal  oracles 
which  he  consulted  were  those  of  Branchis  in 
looia,  of  Hammon  in  Libya,  and  of  Delphi  in 
Greece.  Among  these  respected  shrines,  the 
oncle  of  Delphi  maintained  its  ascendant,  as 
the  moet  futhful  interpreter  of  fate.  Croesus 
was  fbUy  persuaded  of  its  veracity ;  and  desi- 
rous generously  to  compensate  for  the  trouble 
which  he  had  already  given,  and  still  meant  to 
give  the  priests  of  Apollo,  he  sacrificed  three 
thouiand  oxen  to  the  god,  and  adorned  his 
duine  with  dedications,  equally  valuable  for 
Ae  workmanship  and  for  the  materiab ;  pre- 
Qoos  Teasels  of  silver,  ewers  of  iron  beautifully 
iilaid  and  enamelled;  various  ornaments  of 
pore  ffold,  particularly  a  golden  lion,  weighing 
t«i  tMents,  and  a  female  figure,  three  cubits,  or 
mar  five  feet  high.  In  return  for  these  mag- 
nificent presents,  the  oracle,  in  ambiguous  lan- 
loage,  flattered  Croesus,  with  obtaining  an  easy 
rictory  over  his  enemies,  and  with  enjoying  a 
long  life  and  a  prosperous  reign.  The  god  at 
the  same  time  enjoined  him  to  contract  an  alli- 
ance with  the  most  powerful  of  the  Grecian 
■tates. 

01  Elevated  with  these  favourable 

ly^/T'  predictions  of  Apollo,  Croesus  pre- 
A.  C  &4fi.  P^"^^  ^  yield  a  ready  obedience  to 
the  only  condition  required  on  his 
part,  for  the  accomplishment  of  his  aspiring 
purpose.  Not  deeming  himself  sufficiently  ac- 
quainted with  the  affairs  of  Greece,  to  know 
what  particular  republic  was  meant  by  the  ora- 
cle, he  made  particular  inquiry  of  those  best 
informed  concerning  the  state  of  Europe,  and 


i  the  aeoomita  of  the  latter  aie  cnofirmed  by 
the  satlkanty  of  tcripture. 


discovered,  that  among  all  the  memben  of  the 
Grecian  confederacy,  the  Athenians  and  Lace- 
daemonians were  justly  entitled  to  the  pre-emi- 
nence.   In  order  to  learn  which  of  these  com- 
munities deserved  the  epithet  of  most  powerful, 
it  was  necessary  to  send  ambassadors  into 
Greece.    The  Lydians  dispatched  with  this 
important  commission  soon  discovered  that  the 
Athenians,  after  having  been  long  harassed  by 
internal  dissensions,  were  actually  governed  by 
the  tyrant  Pisiitratus.    The  Spartans,  on  the 
other  hand,  though  anciently  the  worst  regu- 
lated of  all  the  Grecian  communities,  had  en- 
joyed domestic  peace  and  foreign  prosperity, 
ever  since  they  had  adopted  the  wise  institu- 
tions of  Lycurgus.     After  that  memorable 
period,'  they  had   repeatedly  conquered  the 
warUke  Argives,  triumphed  over  the  hardy 
Arcadians,  and,  notwithstanding  the  heroic  ex- 
ploits of  Aristomenes,  subdued  and  enslaved 
their  unfortunate  rivals  of  Messene.    To  the 
Lydian  ambassadors,  therefore,  the  Spartan  re- 
public appeared  to  be  pointed  out  by  the  oracle, 
as  the  community  whose  alliance  they  were 
enjoined  to  solicit.    Having  repaired  accord- 
ingly to  Sparta,  they  were  introduced  not  only 
to  the  kings  and  senate,  but,  as  the  importance 
of  the  negociation  required,  to  the  general  as- 
sembly of  the  Lacedaemonians,  to  whom  they, 
in  few  words,  declared  the  object  of  their  com- 
mission :  ^  We  are  sent,  O  Lacedaemonians !  by 
Croesus,  king  of  the  Lydians  and  of  many  other 
nations,  who  being  commanded  by  the  oracle  of 
Apollo  to  seek  the  friendship  of  the  most  pow- 
erfiil  people  of  Greece,  now  summons  you, 
who  Justly  merit  that  epithet,  to  become  his 
faithml  allies,  in  obedience  to  the  will  of  the 
god  whose  authority  you  acknowled^."   The 
LacedoBmonians,  pleased  with  the  alhance  of  a 
warlike  king,  and  still  more  with  the  fame  of 
their  valour,  readily  accepted  the  proposal.  To 
the  strict  connection  of  an  offensive  and  defen- 
sive league,  they  joined  the  more  respected  ties 
of  sacred  hospitality.     A  few  years  before  this 
transaction,  they  had  sent  to  purchase  gold  at 
Sardis,  for  making  a  statue  of  Apollo.  Croesus 
had  on  that  occasion  gratuitously  supplied  their 
want.  Remembering  this  generosity,  they  gave 
the  Lydian  ambassadors,  at  their  departure,  as 
a  present  for  their  master,  a  vessel  of  brass, 
containing  three  hundred    amphoras  (above 
twelve  hogsheads,)  and  beautiftilly  carved  on 
the  outside  with  various  forms  of  animals. 

Croesus,  having  thus  happily  accomplished 
the  design  recommended  by  the  oracle,  was 
eager  to  set  out  upon  his  intended  expedition. 
He  had  formerly  entered  into  alliance  with 
Amasis  king  of  Egypt,  and  Labynetus  king  of 
Babylon.  He  had  now  obtained  the  friendship 
of  the  most  warlike  nation  of  Europe.  The 
newly-raised  power  of  Cyrus  and  the  Persians 
seemed  incapable  of  resisting  such  a  formidable 
confederacy. 

Elevated  with  these  flattering  ideas  of  his 
Qi  own  invincible  greatness,  Croesus 

Ivin  1         '^^ited  not  to  attu^  the  Persian  do- 
A  C  548    ™ii^ons  until  he  had  collected  the 

'  *  '  strength  of  his  allies.  The  sanguine 
impetuosity  of  his  temper,  unexperienced  in 
adversity,  unfortunately  precipitated  him  into 
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measures  no  loss  ruinous  than  daring.  Attended 
only  by  the  arms  of  Lydia,  and  a  numerous 
.    band  of  mercenaries,  whom  his  immense  wealth 
enabled  him  at  any  time  to  call  into  his  service, 
he  marched  towards  the  river  Halys,  and  hav- 
ing crossed,  with  much  difficulty,  that  deep  and 
broad  stream,  entered  the  province  of  Cappa- 
docia,  which  formed  the  western  frontier  of  the 
Median  dominions.    That  unfortunate  country 
soon  experienced  all  the  calamities  of  invasion. 
The  Pterian  plain,  the  most  beautiful  and  the 
most  fertile  district  of  Cappadocia  was  laid 
waste;  the  ports  of  the  Euxine,  as  well  as 
several  inland  cities,  were  plundered;  and  the 
inoffensive  inhabitants  were  either  put  to  the 
sword,  or  dragged  into  captivity.    Encouraged 
by  the  unresisting  soilness  of  the  natives  of 
those  parts,  Croesus  was  eager  to  push  for- 
wards; and  if  Cyrus  did  not  previously  meet 
him  in  the  field,  he  had  determined  to  proceed 
in  triumph  to  the  mountains  of  Persia.  Against 
this  dangerous  resolution  he  was  in  vain  ex- 
horted by  a  Lydian,  named   Sandanis,  who, 
when  asked  his  opinion  of  the  war,  declared  it 
with  that  freedom  which  the  princes  of  the 
East  have  in  every  age  permitted,  amidst  all 
the  pride  and  caprices  of  despotic  power,  to  men 
dintinguished  by  the  gifts  of  nature  or  educa- 
tion.   "  You  are  preparing,  O  king,  to  march 
against  a  people  who  lead  a  laborious  and  a 
miserable  life ;  whose  daily  subsistence  is  oflen 
denied  them,  and  is  always  scanty  and  preca- 
rious;  who   drink   only  water,  and  who  are 
clothed  with  the  skins  of  wild  beasts.    What 
can  the  Lydians  gain  by  the  conquest  of  Persia ; 
they  who'enjoy  idl  the  advantages  of  which  the 
Persians  are  destitute?  For  my  part,  I  deem  it  a 
blessing  of  the  gods,  that  they  have  not  excited 
the  warlike  poverty  of  these  miserable  bar- 
barians to  invade  and  plunder  the  luxurious 
wealth  of  Lydia.''^     The  moderation  of  this 
advice  was  rejected  by  the  fiital  presumption 
of  Croesus,  who  confounding  the  dictates  of  ex- 
perienced wisdom  with  the  mean  suggestions 
of  pusillanimity,  dismissed  the  counsellor  with 
contempt 

r  Mean  while,  the  approach  of  Cyrus,  who  was 
not  of  a  temper  to  permit  his  dominions  to  be 
ravaged  with  impunity,  afforded  the  Lydian 
king  an  opportunity  of  bringing  the  wax  to  a 
more  speedy  issue,  than  by  his  intended  ex- 
pedition into  Persia.  The  army  of  Cyrus 
gradually  augmented  on  his  march,  the  tribu- 
tary princes  cheerfully  contributing  with  th^ir 
united  strength  towards  the  assistance  of  a 
master  whose  valour  and  generosity  they  ad- 
mired, and  who  now  took  arms  to  protect  the 
safety  of  his  subjects,  as  well  as  to  support  the 
grandeur  of  his  throne.  Such  was  the  rapidity 
of  his  movement,  especially  afler  being  in- 
formed of  the  destructive  ravages  of  the  enemy 
in  Cappadocia,  that  he  arrived  from  the  shores 
of  the  Caspian  at  those  of  the  Euxine  Sea, 
before  the  army  of  Croesus  had  provided  the 
necessaries  for  their  journey.  That  prince, 
when  apprised  of  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
Persians,  encamped  on  the  Pterian  plain ;  Cy- 
rus likewise  encamped  at  no  great  distance ; 

1  lierodot.  I.  i.  c.  Uxi. 


frequent  skirmishes  happened  between  the 
light  troops;  and  at  length  a  general  engage- 
ment was  fought  with  equal  fury  and  petse- 
verance,  and  only  terminated  by  the  darkneei 
of  night  The  loss  on  both  sides  hindered  a 
renewal  of  the  battle.  The  numbers,  as  well 
as  the  courage  of  the  Persians,  much  exceeded 
the  expectation  of  Croesus.  As  they  discoyered 
not  any  intention  to  harass  his  retreat,  he  de- 
termined to  move  back  towards  Sardis,  to  spend 
the  winter  in  the  amusements  of  his  paJaoe, 
and  afler  summoning  his  numerous  allies  to  his 
standard,  to  take  the  field  early  in  the  spring, 
with  such  an  increase  of  force  as  seemed  suffi- 
cient to  overpower  the  Persians.^ 

But  this  design  was  defeated  by  the  careful 
vigilance  of  Cyrus.    That  experienced  leader 
allowed  the  enemy  to  retire  without  molesta- 
tion; carefully  informing  himself  of  every  step 
which  they  took,  and  of  every  measure  which 
they  seemed  determined  to  pursue.    Patiently 
watching  the  opportunity  of  a  just  revenge,  he 
waited  until  Croesus  had  re-entered  his  capital* 
and  had  disbanded  the  foreign  mercenaries, 
who  composed  the  most  numerous  division  of 
his  army.    It  then  seemed  the  proper  time  for 
Cyrus  to  put  his  Persians  in  motion;  and  such 
was  his  celerity,  that  he  brought  the  first  news 
of  his  own  arrival  in  the  plain  of  Sardis.* 
Croesus,  whose  firmness  might  well  have  been 
shaken  by  the  imminence  of  this  unforeseen 
danger^  was  not  wanting,  on  the  present  occa- 
sion, to  the  duties  which  he  owed  to  his  own 
fame,  and  tlie  lustre  of  the  Lydian  throne. 
Though  his  mercenaries  were  disbanded,  his 
own  subjects,  who  served  him  from  attaelunenti 
who  had  been  long  accustomed  to  victory,  and 
who  were  animated  with  a  high  sense  of  na- 
tional honour,  burned  with  a  desire  of  enjoying 
an  opportunity  to  check  the  daring  insolence  of 
the  invaders.  Croesus  indulged  and  encouraged 
this  eenef  ous  ardour.  The  Lydians,  in  that  age, 
fought  on  horseback,  armed  with  long  spears; 
the  strength  of  the  Persians  consisted  in  infan- 
try. They  were  so  little  accustomed  to  the  use 
of  horses,  that  camels  were  almost  the  only 
animals  which  they  employed  as  beasts  of  bur- 
den.   This  circumstance  suggested  to  a  Mede, 
by  name  Harpagns,  a  stratagem,  which,  being 
communicated    to    Cyrus,   was    immediately 
adopted  with    approbation   by  that  prince.* 
Harpagus,  having  observed  that  horses  had  a 
strong  aversion  to  the  shape  and  smell  oT- 
camels,  advised  the  Persian  army  to  be  drawn 
up  in  the  following  order: — All  the  camels, 
which  had  been  employed  to  carry  baggage 
and  provisions,  were  collected  into  one  body, 
arranged  in  a  long  line,  fronting  the  Lydian 
cavalry.  The  foot  soldiers  of  the  Persians  were 
posted  immediately  behind  the  line,  and  placed 
at  a  due  distance.    The  Median  horse  (for  a 
few  squadrons  of  these  followed  the  standard 
of  Cyrus)  formed  the  rear  of  the  army.  As  the 
troops  on  both  sides  approached  to  join  battle, 
the  Lydian  cavalry,  terrified  at  the  unusual 
appearance  of  the  camels,  mounted  with  men 
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in  amis,  were  thrown  into  disorder,  and  turn- 
ing their  heads,  endeavoured  to  eecape  from 
the  fieUL  CroHUs,  who  perceived  the  confu- 
non,  was  ready  to  despair  of  his  fortune ;  but 
the  Lydians,  abandoning  their  horses,  prepared 
with  uncommon  braveiy  to  attack  the  enemy 
on  foot.  Their  courage  deserved  a  better  fate ; 
bat  nnaocustomed  as  they  were  to  this  mode  of 
fighting,  they  were  received  and  repelled  by 
the  experienced  valour  of  the  Persian  infantry, 
and  obliged  to  take  refuge  within  the  fortified 
strength  of  Sardis,  where  they  imagined  them- 
selves eecnre.  The  walls  of  that  city  bid  de- 
fanoe  to  the  rude  art  of  attack,  as  then  prac- 
tised by  the  most  warlike  nations.  If  the  Per- 
■an  army  should  invest  it,  the  Lvdians  were 
provided  with  provisions  for  several  years ;  and 
there  was  reason  to  expect,  that  in  a  few 
months,  and  even  weeks,  they  would  receive 
such  assistance  from  Egypt,  Babylonia,  and 
Greece  (to  which  countries  .they  had  already 
MDt  ambassadors,)  as  would  oblige  the  Persians 
to  raise  the  siege.' 

The  Lydian  ministers  dispatched  into  Greece 
net  with  great  sympathy  from  the  Spartans. 
That  people  were  particularly  observant  of  the 
fiuth  of  treaties ;  and  while  they  punished  their 
enemies  with  unexampled  severity,  they  be- 
haved with  generous  compassion  towards  those 
whom  they  had  once  accepted  for  allies.  The 
benevolent  principles  of  their  nature  were  ac- 
toally  warmed  and  elevated  by  the  triumph  of 
a  smxesuful  expedition  against  the  moat  formi- 
dable of  their  domestic  foes.  They  had  main- 
tained a  long  and  bloody  war  with  the  Argives, 

'  for  the  smaU,  but  valuable  district  of  Thyrea, 
lying  on  the  frontiers  of  the  rival  states.  The 
Spartans  at  length  obtained  possession  of  it ; 
but  the  Argives  advanced  with  an  army  more 
poweHnl  than  any  that  they  had  ever  led  into 
the  field,  in  order  to  make  good  their  ancient 
pietensions.  The  wars  of  the  Greeks  were  not 
aerely  undertaken  from  the  dictates  of  interest 
and  ambition,  but  considered  as  trials  of  skill, 
and  contests  of  honour.  When  a  conference, 
therefore,  was  proposed,  we  know  not  by 
which  of  the  parties,  it  was  agreed,  in  order  to 
invent  a  greater  effusion  of  blood,  that  three 
hnndred  combatants  on  the  Spartan,  and  an 
equal  number  on  the  Argive  side,  should  de- 
Imnine,  by  the  success  or  their  arms,  the  dis- 
rated title  to  Thyrea,  as  well  as  the  warlike 
pre-eminence  of  their  respective  republics. 
Three  hundred  champions  being  selected  for 
thb  purpose  from  either  army,  it  seemed  ne- 
eesnry  that  the  remainder  of  both  nations 
should  retire ;  for  the  Argive  and  Spartan  citi- 
zens, who  felt  with  a  republican  sensibility  fbr 
the  interest  of  their  communities,  could  not 
have  remained  tame  spectators  of  the  battle. 
The  combatants  fought  with  an  obstinate  va- 
lonr,  of  which  there  are  few  examples  in  history. 
Each  soldier  behaved  as  if  the  success  of  the 

day  bad  been  committed  to  his  single  spear ; 
and  each  was  eager  to  sacrifice  his  own  life  to 
the  preset  nation  of  his  country's  fame.  These 
generous  sentiments  were  fully  proved  by  the 
of  the  battle.    At  the  approach  of  night, 
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only  three  combatants  survived,  two  ArgiveSi 
and   the   Spartan   Othryades,    The  Argives, 
either  through  neglect  or  pity,  spared  the  li£b 
of  their  single  opponent,  and  returned  home 
with  the  melancholy  tidings  of  their  bloody 
victory.    Othryades  still  kept  the  field,  collect- 
ing the  spoil,  and  carrying  into  his  own  camp 
the  arms  of  the  enemy,  which  he  erected  into 
the  usual  trophy  of  military  success.  Next  day 
the  two  armies,  consisting  of  a  great  proportion 
of  the  citizens  capable  of  bearing  arms,  arrived 
at  the  scene  of  action.   The  surprise  of  the  Ar- 
gives is  not  to  be  expressed,  when  they  saw  the 
appearance  of  the  field.    Notwithstanding  the 
Spartan  trophy,  they  stiU  insisted,  that  as  two 
of  their  champions,  and  only  oju  of  the  ene- 
my's, had  survived,  they  were  justly  entitled  to 
the  gloiy  of  the  day;  but,  seemingly  with  more 
reason,  the  Spartans  maintained  that  this  hon- 
our belonged  to  Othryades.  From  verbal  alter- 
cation, carried  on  with  that  warmth  which  the 
importance  of  the  dispute  naturally  inspired, 
they  made  an  eaje^  transition  to  acts  of  vio- 
lence.<    The  conflict  was    long,  fierce,  and 
bloody ;  but  the  superior  discipline  of  Sparta 
finally  prevailed.    The  Argives  lamented  their 
defeat,  as  the  greatest  calamitv  that  had  ever 
befallen  them.    The  inward  feelinni  of  their 
hearts  were  expressed  by  external  demonstra- 
tions of  sorrow.  Like  most  of  the  Grecian  na- 
tions, they  had  hitherto  adorned  their  long  haii^ 
to  increase  the  gracefulness  of  manly  beauty, 
and  to  render  their  appearance  more  terrible  to 
their  enemies.    But  in  remembrance  of  thia 
disaster,  they  shaved  their  heads,'  deprived  the 
Argrive  women  of  their  golden  ornaments,  and 
bound  themselves  by  a  dreadful  imprecation 
never  more  to  assume  their  wonted  appearance^ 
until  they  had  recovered  possession  of  Thyrea. 
The  Spartans,  on  the  o^er  hand,  celebrated 
their  victory  with  the  liveliest  expressions  oF 
national  triumph.    Othryades  alone  partook 
not  the  general  joy.    Ashamed  of  returning  to 
Sparta  a  solitary  monument  of  three  hundred 
brave  men,  he,  with  a  generous  despair,  sacri- 
ficed his  own  life  to  thd^anes  of  his  warlike 
companions.    Such  werd  the  circumstances  of 
the  Lacedemonian  repunlic,  when  the  ambas- 
sadors of  CroBsus  came  to  demand  their  assist- 
ance.   The  prosperity  of  their  own  situation 
naturally  heightened,  by  contrast,  the  melan- 
choly condition  of  their  unfortunate  ally,  be- 
sieged, as  they  learned,  in  his  capital,  by  a  vic- 
torious army.    They  immediately  resolved  to 
send  him  a  speedy  and  effectual  relief;  and  for 
this  purpose  assembled    their   troops,   made 
ready  their  vessels,  and  prepared  every  thing 
necessary  fbr  the  expedition. 
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7  At  faiMrala,  Uw  Oraeki  eat  off  their  half,  to  be  coo* 
ranied  In  the  flineral  pile  with  the  bodies  of  their  ftimdlk 
That  at  the  interment  ofPatrocltti,  Achillea 

^^t  fa  Jlirifxnm  vtrmfut  Tff^t  Ti|Xi9e«^«*. 

In  the  Oroitoa  of  Euripides,  Helen  Is  blamed  fbr  sparlDg 
her  loclcs,  and  cuttiof  off  onlj  the  ends.  "She  is,**  savt 
Electra,  "  ii  iraix«ii|  >-vvii,  (he  sense  coquette  ae  erer/'  Ly- 
sias,  spealctng  of  a  great  national  calanttjr,  says  metaphori- 
cally, '*  It  becomes  Greece  to  shave  her  head.**  Lysias, 
Orat.  Funeb.  The  ArgiTes,  as  a  commanity,  realieed  the 
metaphor. 
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Olvmo  "^^^  valouf  of  the  Spartaju  mi^ht 

.  .7.  1^*  perhaps  have  upheld  the  sinking 
A^  '^48  ^°iP^  o^  Lydia,  but  before  their 
armament  could  set  sail,  Cnesos 
was  no  longer  a  sovereign.  Notwithstanding 
the  strength  of  Sardis,  that  city  had  been  taken 
by  storm,  on  the  twentieth  day  of  the  siege; 
the  walls  having  been  scaled  in  a  quarter, 
which,  appearing  altogether  inaccessible,  wss 
too  carelesdy  guarded.  This  was  effected  by 
the  enterprise  of  Hyreades  a  Mede,  who  acci- 
dentally observed  a  sentinel  descend  part  of  the 
rock  in  order  to  recover  his  helmet.  Hyreades 
was  a  native  of  the  mountainous  province  of 
Mardla,  and  being  accustomed  to  clamber  over 
the  dangerous  precipices  of  his  native  country, 
resolved  to  try  his  activity  in  passing  the  rock 
upon  which  he  had  discovered  the  Lydian. 
The  design  was  more  easily  accomplished  than 
he  had  reason  to  expect ;  emulation  and  suc- 
cess encouraged  the  bravest  of  the  Persians  to 
follow  his  example;  these  were  supported  by 
greater  numbers  of  their  countrymen ;  the  gar- 
rison of  Sardis  was  surprised;  the  citadel 
stormed ;  and  the  rich  capital  of  lower  Asia 
subjected  to  the  vengeful  rapacity  of  an  indig- 
nant victor.  1 

The  Persians  were  accustomed,  like  other 
nations  of  the  ancient  world,  to  exercise 
the  rights  of  conquest,  without  respecting 
the  laws  of  humanity.  Though  they  fought, 
and  conquered,  and  plundered,  only  for  the 
benefit  of  their  prince,  whoso  slaves  and  pro- 
perty they  themselves  were,  yet  in  the  first 
emotions  of  military  success  they  discovered  all 
the  eagerness  of  avarice,  and  all  the  fury  of  re- 
sentment ;  acting  as  if  they  had  been  called  to 
punish,  not  the  enemies  of  their  king,  but  their 
own  periBonal  foes;  and  as  if  each  man  had 
been  entitled  to  reap  the  full  fruits  of  his  rapsr 
oious  cruelty. 

The  Lydian  prince,  delivered,  as  we  are  told, 
by  an  extraordinary  accident  &om  the  blind 
rage  of  the  soldiery,^  seemed  to  be  reserved  for 
a  harder  fate.  Dragged  into  the  presence  of 
his  conqueror,  he  was  loaded  with  irons ;  and 
the  stem,  unrelenting  Cyrus,  of  whose  humane 
temper  of  mind  we  have  so  beautiful,  but  so 
flattering  a  picture  in  the  philosophical  romance 
of  Xenophon,  ordered  him,  with  the  melancholy 
train  of  his  Lydian  attendants,  to  be  committed 
to  the  flames.  An  immense  pile  of  wood  and 
other  combustibles,  was  erected  in  the  most 
spacious  part  of  the  city.  The  miserable  vic- 
tims bound  hand  and  foot,  were  placed  on  the 
top  of  the  pyre.  Cyrus,  surrounded  by  his 
generals,  witnessed  the  dreadful  spectacle, 
either  from  an  abominable  principle  of  super- 
stition, if  he  had  bound  himself  by  a  vow  to 
sacrifice  CroBSUs  as  the  first  fruits  of  his  Lydian 
victory,  or  fVom  a  motive  of  curiosity,  equally 
cruel  and  impious,  to  try  whether  Croesus,  who 
had  so  magnificently  adorned  the  temples  and 

1  Herodot.  1. 1,  c.  IxzxiT. 

8  Herod,  p.  96.  Crmns  had  a  dumb  ton,  who  WMiing  a 
Penian  rush  againit  hit  father,  whose  mitfortaDes  had  reo- 
dared  him  earelees  of  life,  first  spoke  on  this  occasion : 
Av^e*"*  A»f  KTiini  Kfoirer.  The  learned  In  phjsiology 
wiil  decide,  whether  certain  impedlmoht*  of  speech  msy 
•ometines  be  coaqnared  by  the  injialnous  violence  of  some 
strong  passion. 


enriched  the  ministers  of  the  gods,  would  be 
helped  in  time  of  need  by  the  miraculous  inter- 
position  of  his  much  honoured  protectors.' 

Meanwhile  the  unfortunate  Lydian,  oppress- 
ed and  confounded*  by  the  intolerable  weight 
of  his  present  calamity,  compared  with  the  se- 
curity and  splendour  of  his  former  state,  recol- 
lected his  memorable   conversation  with  the 
Athenian  sage,  and  uttered  with  a  deep  groan 
the  name  of  Solon.    Cyrus  asked  by  an  inter- 
preter, ^  Whose  name  he  invoked  ?"    **  HiM^^ 
replied  Cftssus,  emboldened  by  the  prospect  of 
certain  death,  ^  whose  words  ought  ever  to 
speak  to  the  heart  of  kings."    This  reply  not 
being  satisfactory,  he  was  commanded  to  ex- 
plain at  full  length  the  subject  of  his  thon^tSv 
Accordingly  he  related  the  important  discourse 
which  haid  passed  between  himself  and  the 
Athenian,  of  which  it  was  the  great  moral,  that 
no  man  could  be  called  happy  till  his  death.<  . 
The  words  of  a  dying  man  are  fitted  to  make 
a  strong  impression  on  the  heart    Those  of 
CrcBsuB  deeply  affected  the  mind  of  Cyrus. 
The  Persian  considered  the  speech  of  Solon 
as  addressed  to  himself.   He  repented  of  his  in- 
tended cruelty  towards  an  unfortunate  prince, 
who  had  formerly  enjoyed  all  the  pomp  of  pros* 
perity ;  and  dreading  the  concealed  vengeanee 
that  might  lurk  in  the  bosom  of  fate,  gave 
orders  that  the  pyre  should  be  extinguished. 
But  the  workmen  who  had  been  employed  to 
prepare  it,  had  performed  their  task  with  so 
much  care,  that  the  order  could  not  speedily 
be  obeyed.    At  that  moment,  Cnssus  calling 
on  ApoUo,  whose  favourite  shrine  of  Delphi 
had  experienced  his  generous  munificenoe,  and 
whose  perfidious  oracle  had  made  him  so  un- 
grateful a  return,  the  god,  it  is  said,  sent  a 
plentiful  shower  to  extinguish  the  pyre.     This 
event,  which  saved  the  life,  and  which  suffi- 
ciently attested  the  piety  of  CrcBSUs,  strongly 
recommended  him  to  the  credulity  of  his  con- 
queror.   It  seemed  impossible  to  pay  too  much 
respect  to  a  man  who  was  evidently  the  &YOur- 
ite  of  heaven.    Cyrus  gave  orders  that  he 
should  be  seated  by  his  side,  and  thenceforth 
treated  as  a  king;  a  revolution  of   fortune 
equally  sudden  and  unexpected.  But  the  mind 
of  CroBeus  had  undergone  a  still  more  impor- 
tant   revolution;   for,  tutored  in    the  useful 
school  of  adversity,  he  learned  to  think  with 
patience,  and  to  act  with  prudence ;  to  govern 
his  own  passions  by  the  dictates  of  reason,  and 
to  repay  by  wholesome  advice  the  generous 
behaviour  of  his  Persian  master.^ 

The  first  advantage  which  he  derived  firom 
the  change  in  Cyruses  disposition  towards  him, 
was  the  permission  of  sending  his  fetters  to  the 
temple  of  Delphian  ApoUo,  whose  flatterinif 
oracles  had  encouraged  him  to  wage  war  with 
the  Persians.  ^Behold,**  were  his  messengers 
instructed  to  say,  *^the  trophies  of  our  promised 
success  \  behold  the  monuments  of  the  uner- 
ring veracity  of  the  god !"  The  Pythia  heard 
their  reproach  with  a  smile  of  contemptuous 
indignation,  and  answered  it  with  that  solemn 
gravity  which  she  was  so  carefully  taught  to 
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**  The  gods  themaelves  cannot  avoid 
their  own  destiny,  much  leas  ayert,  however 
they  may  retard,  the  determined  fates  of  men. 
CrtBsas,  has  suffered,  and  justly  suffered,  for 
the  crime  of  his  ancestor  Gyges,  who,  entrust- 
ed, as  chief  of  the  guards,  with  the  person  of 
Candanles,  the  last  king  of  the  race  of  Hercu- 
ks,  was  seduced  by  an  impious  woman  to  mur- 
der his  master,  to  defile  his  bed,  and  to  usurp 
Us  royal  dignity.  For  this  complicated  guilt 
of  Gyges  Uie  misfortunes  of  Ckbsus  have 
atoned ;  bat  know,  that,  through  the  favour  of 


Apollo,  these  misfortunes  have  happened  three 
years  later  than  the  fates  ordained.*'^  Xhe 
Pythia  then  proceeded  to  explain  her  answers 
concerning  the  event  of  the  war  against  Cyrus, 
and  proved,  to  the  conviction  of  the  Ly^ans, 
that  her  words, if  properly  understood, portend- 
ed destruction,  not  of  the  Persians,  but  of  the 
Lydian  empire.  Croesus  heard  with  resigna- 
tion the  report  of  his  messengers,  and  acknow- 
ledged the  justice  of  the  Delphian  oracle,  which 
maintained  and  increased  the  lustre  of  its  an- 
cient fame. 
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T|URING  the  reign  of  Croasus,  and  his  four 
warlike  predecessors,  the  Asiatic  Greeks 
sometimes  enjoyed  their  favourite  form  of  re- 
puUican  government,  sometimes  submitted  to 
domestic  tyrants,  alternately  recovered  and  lost 
Ql  their  national  independence.    The 

.  .^P *  success  of  the  ambitious  Cyrus  was 
A  ^  iLi7  ^^^  likely  to  improve  the  condition 
A.  i..  541.  ^^^^  lonians,  who,  during  the  de- 
pendence of  his  fortune,  had  repeatedly  ne- 
fleeted  opportunities  to  deserve  his  gratitude. 
Before  invading  Lower  Asia,  he  earnestly  en- 
treated them  to  share  the  glory  of  his  arms ; 
but  they  preferred  their  allegiance  to  Croesus, 
before  the  friendship  of  a  leas  known,  and  per- 
haps severer,  tyrant  When  the  fortune  of 
war,  or  rather  the  superiority  of  his  own  go- 
nius,  had  given  Cyrus  possession  of  all  8ie 
neighbouring  provinces,  the  lonians  were  for- 
ward to  declare,  by  embassy,  their  acceptance 
of  his  proffered  alliance ;  or,  if  that  should 
sow  be  refused,  to  request  his  protection  on  the 
same  terms  required  by  his  Lydian  predecessor. 
This  submissive  proposal  only  inflamed  the 
ambition  of  the  Persian ;  and  his  celebrated 
answer,^  on  this  occasion,  clearly  announced  to 
the  Greeks,  that  if  they  would  escape  the  rigour 
of  servitude,  they  must  owe  their  safety  to  the 
strenuous  exertions  of  a  brave  defence,  not  to 
the  clemency  of  Cjnrus. 

When  his  hostile  intentions  were  made 
known  in  Ionia,  the  inhabitants  of  that  delight- 
ful countiy  assembled  in  the  Panionian  grove, 
their  ordinary  rendezvous  in  general  and  im- 
portant deliberations.  This  place,  which,  to- 
gether with  the  adjoining  promontory  of  My- 

6L  Ideal.  I.  i.  c  xci.  et  lea. 

7  After  the  oriental  funiooi  he  anflwered  them  by  an 
apolofoe.  A  piper  teeing  a  ^at  iwarm  of  fishei  in  the 
•n,  b^an  to  ptaT,  in  order  to  aHure  them  to  land.  But  at 
tbej  disiecarded  hti  mnue,  he  employed  a  net  with  better 
M.  when  canght,  the  fitba  jumped  abont  in  the 
But  be  told  thorn,  **It  ia  unneceiaary  now  to  dance, 
I  have  eeaaad  to  play."    HecodotLi  e.  skIL 


cal^,  was  solemnly  consecrated  to  Neptune, 
formed  the  centre  of  the  Ionic  coast.  Towards 
the  north  extended  the  spacious  bay  of  Ephe- 
sus,  beyond  which  the  beautiful  peninsula  of 
Clazomen^  stretched  a  hundred  miles  into  the 
£gean.  On  the  south,  the  territory  of  Miletus 
occupied  sixty -two  miles  of  the  winding  shore. 
But  the  Milesians  sent  not  their  deputies  to  the 
present  contention ;  for  having  been  the  con- 
federates, not  the  subjects  of  Croesus,  they  were 
admitted  into  the  Persian  alliance  on  terms  of 
equaUty  and  independence.  The  Grecian  in- 
terest in  Asia,  thus  ungenerously  abandoned  by 
the  principal  member  of  the  confederacy,  was 
supported  with  usual  spirit  and  unanimity  by 
all  the  inferior  communities.  Representatives 
immediately  appeared  from  Myus  and  Prien^, 
which  were  situate,  like  Miletus,  on  the  coast 
of  Caria ;  from  Epfaesus,  Colophon,  Lebedus, 
Teos,  Clazomen^,  Erjrthrse,  Phocsa,  and 
Smyrna,  which  formed  the  maritime  part  of 
Lydia;  and  from  the  isles  of  Chios  and  Samoa, 
which  completed  the  whole  number  of  the  Ionic 
settlements. 

Meanwhile  the  Eolians,  alarmed  by  the  samo 
danger,  convened  in  their  ancient  capital  of 
Cjm4.  Their  inferior  towns  were  Larissa, 
Neontichus,  Tonus,  Cilia,  Notion,  .£gino(essa, 
Pitan^,  iEgtea,  Myrina,  and  Greneia.  Their 
tenitory  was  more  extensive  and  more  fertile 
than  that  of  their  Ionian  rivals,  but  their  cli- 
mate less  temperate,^  their  harbours  less  com- 
modious, and  their  cities  far  less  considerable  in 
power  and  fame. 


8  Herodotnt*t  encomium  on  the  climate  of  Ionia  ia  re- 
markable: Oi  Si  lnvif  evTOi,  r*v  xai  re  ITairiMriov  im^ 
T9V  flit  ovfMvov,**'  T«F  eii^f*V|iy  TM  %mKktrTm  (rv^%ci«re» 

"  Theie  loniant,  to  whom  Paniooinm  belor^  haTe  built 
citiee  in  the  finett  climate,  and  in  the  moat  beaatifal  tltua- 
tiont,  of  all  men  whom  we  know."  He  then  pmceedt  to 
obeerve,  that  the  countrie«  on  al)  tidee  of  Ionia  were  op- 
preated  by  cold  and  humidity  on  the  one  hand,  or  lieat  and 
dfou|ht  on  the  other.    Herod.  L  i.  c  cxUL 
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It  may  seem  extraordinary  tliat  the  Dorians, 
especially  those  inhabiting  the  peninsala  of 
Caria,  who  were  likewise  destined  to  feel  the 
Persian  power,  should  not  haye  joined  in  mea- 
sures necessary  for  the  common  defence.  But 
this  circumstance  it  is  still  possible  to  explain. 
Of  the  six  Doric  republics,  who  annually  as- 
sembled  at  Triopium  to  celebrate  the  festival 
ef  Apollo,^  four  were  encouraged,  by  their  in- 
sular situation, to  contemn  the  threats  of  Cyrus. 
Cnidus,  as  will  appear  hereafter,  hoped  to  de- 
riye  from  art  the  same  adyantages  which  its 
confederates,  Cos,  Lindus,  Jalissus,  and  Cami- 
rus,  enjoyed  by  nature.  And  Halicamassus, 
the  sixth  Dorian  state,  as  we  are  informed  with 
a  laudable  impartiality,  by  a  native  of  that  city, 
had  been  recently  excluded  from  the  Triopian 
festival.  This  disgrace  was  occasioned  by  the 
sordid  avarice  of  Agasides  the  Halicamassian, 
who  having  conquered  in  the  Triopian  games, 
carried  away  the  tripod,  which  was  the  prize 
of  his  victory ;  whereas,  according  to  an  es- 
tablished rule,  he  oug^t  to  have  consecrated  it 
in  the  temple  of  Apollo.  His  sacrilege  de- 
prived his  country  of  the  common  benefits  of 
the  Dorian  name.^ 

To  enliven  the  dryness  of  geographical  de- 
scription, essential,  however,  to  the  perspicuity 
ef  the  present  narrative,  we  should  in  vain 
turn  our  thoughts  to  the  actual  condition  of 
the  Asiatic  shore.  Few  vestiges  remain  of  the 
Doric  and  Eolic  cities;  and  even  the  Ionic, 
which  far  surpassed  them  in  magnificence  and 
splendour,  can  scarcely  be  recognized  by  the 
learned  and  curious  traveller.  Nothing  now 
remains  but  the  indelible  impressions  of  nature; 
the  works  of  men  have  perished  with  them- 
selves. The  physical  advantages  of  Lower 
Asia  continue  nearly'  the  same  now,  as  two 
thousand  years  ago ;  but  the  moral  condition 
of  that  country,  compared  to  what  it  once  was, 
is  the  silent  obscurity  of  the  grave,  contrasted 
with  the  vivid  lustre  of  active  life. 

The  Asiatic  Greeks,  having  examined  the 
state  of  their  affairs,  were  fully  sensible  of  their 
own  weakness,  compared  with  the  strength  of 
the  enemy.  In  forming  their  establislunents 
in  Asia,  they  had  confined  themselves  to  a  long 
Olvmn  ^^^  narrow  line  on  the  coast,  look- 
Ivin  *°^  ^^^  ^  wishful  eye  towards  the 

A  C  540  ™<'^B^'^ountry,  from  which,  in 
every  calamity,  they  expected  as- 
vstance  and  protection.  The  result,  therefore, 
of  the  present  deliberation  was  to  send  an  em- 
bassy into  Greece,  in  order  to  explain  the  dan- 
ger to  which  they  were  exposed,  and  to  show 
the  necessity  of  powerful  and  timely  aid.  It 
•might  have  been  expected  that  Attica,  the  na- 
tive country  of  the  lonians,  should  have  re- 
ceived the  first  visit  of  the  ambassadors ;  but 
'  Athens  was  then  governed  by  the  tyrant  Pins- 
tratus,  who,  it  was  supposed,  would  be  averse 
to  take  arms  against  a  tyrant  like  himself. 
Sparta,  though  a  republic  of  greater  power  and 
renowa,  was  little  connected,  either  by  com* 

1  Three  in  th«  isle  of  Rhodes,  one  in  Co*. 

9  Herodot.  1.  i.  e.  exliv. 

3  The  ehanf  <M  in  the  face  of  the  eoantrv,  produced 
chiefly  by  the  recedins  of  the  «»&,  may  be  teen  in  the  ipicB- 
dld  work  of  Mom.  (%oiaeoil  Goaffier,  Le  Voyage  pittoree- 
^tte  de  ia  Greece,  dec 


[Chap. 

meroe  or  affinity,  with  the  Greeks  of  Asia. 
The  proposals  of'^the  Asiatic  ambassadors,  there* 
fore,  were  very  coolly  received  by  the  Spartan 
senate.  On  such  occasions,  however,  it  was 
customary  to  take  the  opinions  also  of  the 
people.  In  the  assembly  convened  for  thie 
purpose,  Pjrthermus,  a  Phocnan,  clothed  with 
purple,  as  a  mark  of  his  consideration  in  his 
native  country,  spoke  for  himself  and  his  eel- 
leagues.  But  the  beauties  of  his  Ionic  dialect 
were  unable  to  move  the  resolution  of  the  La- 
cedsmonians,  who,  mindful  of  the  ancient  en* 
mity  between  the  Ionic  and  the  Doric  race, 
declined  sending  any  forces  into  Asia,  to  resist 
the  arms  of  Cyrus.  Though  their  generoeitj 
furnished  no  public  assistance,  their  caution 
privately  dispatched  several  Spartan  citixens 
to  observe  the  operations  of  the  war.  When 
these  men  arrived  in  Ionia, they  were  easily  per 
suaded  to  exceed  the  bounds  of  their  conunia 
sion.  They  appointed  Lacrines,the  most  con 
siderable  of  their  number,  to  travel  to  the 
Lydian  capital,  in  order  to  acquaint  Cyrus, 
that  if  he  committed  hostilities  against  any  of 
the  Grecian  cities,  the  Lacedemonian  republic 
would  know  how  to  punish  his  injostioe. 
Cyrus,  astonished  at  such  an  insolent  message 
from  a  people  altogether  unknown  to  him, 
asked  the  Greeks  present  (for  there  was  al- 
ways a  great  number  of  Grecian  fugitives  in 
the  armies  of  their  neighbours,)  who  the  La 
cedemonians  were  f*  ana  what  number  of  men 
they  could  bring  into  the  field  f  When  in 
formed  of  these  particulars,  he  replied  to  the 
Spartan  ambassador,  **  That  he  never  shonld 
fear  men  who  had  a  square  in  the  midst  of 
their  city,  in  which  they  met  together  to  prac- 
tise mutual  falsehood  and  deception;*  and  that 
if  he  continued  to  enjoy  the  blessings  of  health, 
he  hoped  to  afford  the  Spartans  more  domestic 
reasons  of  complaint,  than  his  military  prepa- 
rations against  the  Greeks  of  Asia." 
Olvmn  "^^^    interview    with   Lacrines 

It  2  happened  among  the  last  public 

A*  r  OQ  transactions  during  Cyrus's  reei* 
A.  v^.  ojy.  jgjj^  ^^  Sardis.    Having  reduced 

CrcBsus  into  captivity,  the  only  enemy  in  thoee 
parts  who  seemed  worthy  of  his  arms,  he  wee 
eager  to  return  towards  the  East,  in  order  to 
complete  his  conquests  in  Upper  Asia.  The 
Grecians  he  knew  to  be  a  warlike  people ;  bnt 
as  their  numbers  were  inconsiderable,  their 
cities  small,  and  ill  fortified,  he  thought  proper 
to  attempt  in  person  enterprises  of  greater  re* 
nown,  and  to  commit  the  Grecian  war  to  the 
skill  of  his  lieutenant,  Harpagus.^ 

In  the  course  of  a  few  months,  this  general 
made  himself  master  of  all  the  countries  of 
Lower  Asia,  possessed  by  either  Greeks  or 
Barbarians.  Having  the  command  of  men 
and  labour,  he  caused  mounds  of  earth  to  be 
thrown  up,  adjacent  to  the  Grecian  walls.    In 

4  Herodotus  leaves  it  uncertain  whether  thia  ifoonnee 
was  not  aiFeetedf  the  better  to  mark  his  contempt. 

5  Cyrus  alludes  to  the  market-places,  or  public  squares, 
common  in  all  Grecian  citiM,  with  the  use  of  which  the 
Aiiatics  were  totally  unacquainted,  *'  being  destitute,**  aa 
Herodotus  savs,  "  or  all  places  of  public  resort.** 

6  His  preclecesHor,  Mazares,  died  almost  immediately 
after  he  had  taken  Prien^  and  Mafnnia,  and  sold  the  io- 
habitants  for  slares.    HerodoL  1.  i.  c.  Izi. 
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tiui  senrice,  immeii0e  aumben  must  hftTe 
perished  by  the  darts  of  the  enemy ;  but  the 
work  was  no  sooner  completed,  than  the  Per- 
nans,  running  up  the  mounds,  got  possession 
of  the  walls,  droye  the  Greeks  ^om  their  bat- 
tlements, oyerpowered  them  from  their  own 
fortifications,  entered,  and  sacked  their  towns.' 
^  When  we  consider  the  fury  with 

^p.  i^hich  the  wars  of  the  ancients 
A.  C  539  ^®'®  carried  on,  and  reflect,  that 
*  the  immediate  consequences  of  a 
defeat  were  servitude  or  death,  we  have  reason 
t»  believe  that  the  Greeks  would  make  a  reso- 
lite  and  bloody  defence.  This  indeed  suf- 
Seiently  appears,  by  the  evidence  of  a  few 
Kattered  ficts  preserved  in  hbtory.  The  first 
place  which  Harpagus  attacked  was  the  cele- 
brated capital  of  the  Phoceans,  the  most 
Boithem  city  of  Ionia.  The  inhabitants,  as 
iheady  mentioned,  were  famous  for  their  long 
iod  successful  navigations,  in  the  course  of 
which  they  had  often  visited  the  coasts  of 
Spain,  the  Mexico  and  Peru  of  the  ancient 
world.  The  money  derived  from  that  country 
had  enabled  them  to  build  the  best  fortification 
that  was  to  be  seen  in  all  those  parts ;  yet  they 
entertained  not  any  hopes  of  resisting  the  Per- 
sin  invaders.  Such,  however,  was  their  love 
of  liberty,  and  their  dread  of  seeing  in  their 
streets  the  army  of  a  conqueror,  that  they  re- 
solved on  a  measure  which  has  been  often  pro- 
posedi  but  seldom  executed.  When  Harpagus 
seat  them  his  commands,  they  begged  the  fa- 
vour of  a  day's  pause  for  deliberation.  In  all 
probability  they  had  already  taken  many  ne- 
eesnry  measures  for  eftecting  their  escape ;  for 
during  that  short  interval,  their  ships  were  pre- 
pared, their  money  and  goods  put  on  board, 
their  wives  and  families  embarked,  and  the 
whole  community  was  floating  on  the  waves, 
when  the  Persians  arrived  to  take  possession 
of  desolated  dwellings  and  empty  walls.  The 
idnuttskseous  ntuation  of  Phooea,  and  the 
pains  wmch  had  been  taken  to  improve  and  to 
enbeUlsh  it,  make  this  resolution  appear  the 
BMB  extraordinary ;  if  any  thing,  at  least,  can 
idd  to  the  wonder,  that  a  whole  people  should 
ttaninaously  abandon  their  temples,  tneir  altars, 
Qd  what  in  ancient  times  seemed  not  less  sa- 
ved, the  tombs  of  their  ancestors ;  should  to- 
kBj  divest  themselves  of  every  right  to  a  coun- 
try which  they  had  been  accustomed  to  call 
their  own ;  and  set  sail  with  their  wives  and 
chiMren,  ignorant  whither  to  direct  their  course, 
or  m  what  firiendly  port  they  might  expect  pro- 
tection or  repose.s 

The  Phoesan  fleet,  consisting  of  more  than 
two  hundred  sail,  made  for  the  isle  of  Chios, 
which,  of  all  the  Ionic  settlements,  seemed 
nost  secure  against  the  Persian  arms.  Having 
vrived  there,  they  cmdeavonred  to  purchase 
from  the  Chians  the  small  Oenussian  islands: 
but  the  Chians,  jealous  of  their  commerce,  and 
knowing  the  adventurous  spirit  of  the  fugitives, 
denied  their  request.  The  Phoceeans,  thus 
cruelly  rejected  by  men  of  the  same  race  and 
language  with  themselves,  set  sail  on  a  much 
longer  voyage,  for  the  isle  of  Cynus,  or  Corsica, 

7  Reradot  lib.  i  eap.  clxii,  clziii,  at  no. 
81bfQ4M.LLe.obiiv. 


where,  about  twenty  years  before,  they  had 
formed  a  small  estabhshinent.  As  they  coasted, 
in  the  night,  along  the  solitary  shore  of  their 
ancient  city,  a  few  ships,  manned  with  enter- 
prising crews,  landed  in  the  harbour,  surprised 
the  Persian  garrison,  and  put  every  man  to  the 
sword.  After  applauding  this  memorable  act 
of  revenge,  the  whole  fleet,  transported  with 
fury  against  the  Persians,  bound  themselves  by 
mutual  oaths  never  to  return  to'  Phocea,  until 
a  burning  ball  of  iron,  which  they  threw  into 
the  sea,  uiould  again  emerge  imextingmshed.' 
Yet  such  is  the  powerful  attachment  of  men  to 
their  ancient  habitations,  that  in  a  few  hours, 
more  than  one  half  the  fleet,  unablo  to  resist 
the  alluring  prospect  of  their  native  shore,  dis- 
regarded their  oaths,  and  sailed  for  the  well- 
known  harbour.  The  destruction  of  the  Per- 
sian garrison  removed  the  only  obstacle  in  the 
way  of  inunediate  possession ;  and  the  bhune  of 
this  massacre  might  be  thrown  on  their  coun- 
trymen who  fled,  while  those  who  returned  to 
Phoceea  might  prove  their  innocence,  by  speed- 
ily submitting  to  every  burden  imposed  on 
them.  Mean  while,  the  best  and  bravest  portion 
of  the  Phocean  republic  arrived  with  safety  at 
the  island  of  Corsica;'  where,  their  subsequent 
adventures  not  being  immediately  connected 
with  our  present  subject,  will  merit  attention 
in  another  part  of  this  history.^o 

The  Phoceans  were  not  tiie  only  people  of 
Asiatic  Greece  who  deserted  their  country, 
rather  than  abandon  their  liberty.  The  Tcians 
who  inhabited  the  southern  shore  of  the  Ionic 
peninsula,  had  not  y?t  been  softened  into  cow- 
ardice by  the  effeminate  muse  of  Anacreon. 
They  followed  the  generous  example  which 
the  inhabitants  of  Phoctea  had  set ;  forsool:  a 
Qj  city  in  which  they  could  no  longer 

1  ^^'  reniain  free,  and  sought  refuge  in 
a'  C  '^39    Abdera,  an  ancient  colony  of  Cla- 

.  %u,  bJHt.  jQinen^^  oji  ijje  coast  of  Thrace, 

and  near  the  mouth  of  the  river  Nessus.^!  The 
city  of  Clazomen€,  now  mentioned,  was  built 
on  the  continent ;  but  on  the  present  occasion, 
the  inhabitants,  to  avoid  slavery,  settled  in 
eight  small  islands,  at  a  little  distance  from  the 
shore,  on  which  they  founded  a  now  city,  the 
model  of  that  of  Venice.  The  advantage  which 
the  Clazomenians  enjoyed  by  nature,  tho  Cni- 
dians  endeavoured  to  procure  by  art.  They 
occupied  the  extremity  of  the  Carian  penin- 
sula; and  their  city  being  joined  to  the  conti- 
nent by  an  isthmus  of  only  half  a  mile  broad, 
they  attempted,  by  means  of  a  ditch,  to  detach 
themselves  entirely  from  the  main  land.  If 
this  could  be  effected,  they  might  despise  the 
power  of  their  enemies,  who  not  having  as  yet 
subdued  the  Phoenicians,  possessed  not  any 
naval  force  sufficient  to  conquer  the  Grecian 
isles.  But  the  approach  of  ihe  Persians,  and 
still  more  their  own  superstitious  fears,  inter- 
rupted this  useful  undertaking;  and  the  city 
of  Cnidas,  as  well  as  all  others  on  the  Asiatic 
coast,  Miletus  alone  excepted,  were  reduced 
to  unconditional  submission  under  the  Persian 
yoke. 

9  Mem,  I.  i.  e.  ehrr. 

10  Herodot.  1.  i.  e.  cIxt. 

11  Herodot  1.  i.  c.  Izviii.  st  e.  elxrlH. 
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Qi  While  the  anni  of  HarpaguB  were 

Ix  2/  ^*"   wiccessful   on   the   western 

A*  C  539    *^o''^^^'o  of  Cjrus  acquired  still 

greater  glorj  in  the  central  parts 
of  Asia.1  With  amazing  rapidity  his  victori- 
ous troops  over-ran  the  rich  countries  between 
the  Mediterranean  and  the  Tigris.  Every  thing 
gave  way  before  their  valour  and  their  fortune. 
The  city  of  Babylon  alone,  the  ancient  and 
proud  capital  of  the  Assyrian  empire,  opposed 
its  lofty  and  impenetrable  walls  to  the  ambi- 
tion of  the  conqueror.  When  all  the  countries 
round  were  reduced  into  obedience,  it  might 
seem  absurd  in  the  inhabitants  of  one  place  to 
think  of  resisting  the  Persian  arms.  But  when 
we  consider  the  singular  resources  of  this  place, 
we  shall  perceive,  that  a  design  which  would 
have  been  obstinate  folly  in  any  other  citizens, 
was  ho  more  than  proper  firmness  in  the  Baby- 
lonians. Their  capital,  which  was  celebrated 
for  its  magnificence,  wealth,  and  magnitude, 
when  nothing  deserving  the  name  of  capital 
existed  elsewhere  in  the  world,  was  situated  in 
a  spacious  plain,  surrounded  on  all  sides  by 
broad  and  rapid  rivers.  The  outward  waU 
was  of  a  firm  quadrangular  form,  three  hundred 
feet  high,  seventy-five  broad,  extending  sixty 
miles  in  circumference,  and  surround^  by  a 
deep  ditch,  continually  supplied  with  water. 
Behind  this  extraordinary  bulwark,  of  whose 
existence  the  wall  of  China  and  the  pjrramids 
of  Egypt  can  alone  serve  to  convince  modem 
incredulity,  was  another  of  almost  equal  di- 
mensions ;  and  besides  both  these  general  for- 
tifications, each  division  of  the  city  had  its 
appropriated  mounds  and  defences.  It  is  un- 
necessary to  describe  the  towers,  temples,  and 
gardens,  which  by  their  singular  greatness  evi- 
dently announced  the  seat  of  a  mighty  empire. 
These  magnificent  monuments  tended,  indeed, 
to  adorn,  but  others,  less  splendid,  served  to 
defend  Babylon.^  These  were  magazines  of 
com  and  provisions,  capable  of  maintaining 
Ihe  inhabitants  for  twenty  years;  and  arsenals, 
which  supplied  with  arms  such  a  nuinber  of 
fighting  men  as  seemed  equal  to  the  conquest 
•or  defence  of  a  powerful  monarchy.  It  was  to 
he  expected  that  Babylon  would  exert  its  ut- 
most strength,  being  then  governed  by  Laby- 
netus,  or  Belthazar,  whose  despotism,  injustice, 
and  impiety,  exceeded  even  the  crimes  of  his 
father  Nebuchadnezzar,  and  lefl  him  no  room 
to  expect  forgiveness  firom  the  clemency  of 
Cyrus. 

QI  During  two  years  Cyrus  blocked 

Ix  ^  ^P  *^®  ^^^y*  without  attaining  any 

a'  C  538    nearer  prospect   of  success  than 

when  he  first  approached  its  walls. 
The  events  of  this  memorable  siege  are  not 
related  by  ancient  writers.  We  only  know, 
that  tlie  efforts  of  the  Persians  proved  fraitless, 
until  strength  was  directed  by  stratagem.  The 
river  Euphrates  entered,  by  a  deep  channel,  the 
northern  walls  of  Babylon,  and  issuing  forth 
from  the  opposite  side,  almost  equally  bisected 

1  Xenophon's  CyroptBitift,  and  Hcrodotas,  contain  the 
material!  for  the  rei^n  of  CTrus,  as  far  at  it  is  connected 
with  the  history  of  Greece,  tt  li  foreifn  to  the  rabjeet  of 
the  preaent  work,  to  examine  the  differencea  between  theie 
aatfaora. 

S.Herodot.  L  i.  e.  olzziz.  et  aeq. 


the  city.  Of  this  circumstance  Cyras  availod 
himself  to  become  master  of  the  place.  He 
employed  his  numerous  army  in  digging  a  pro* 
found  cavern  adjacent  to  the  lofly  mound  which 
confined  the  course  of  the  river.  This  work 
being  completed,  he  patiently  waited  an  oppor* 
tunity  for  cutting  the  mound,  and  thus  turning 
the  waters  of  the  Euphrates  into  the  prepared 
cavern;  since,  if  this  could  be  done  without 
being  perceived  by  the  enemy,  his  troops,  sta- 
tioned at  the  two  passages  of  the  Euphrates,  in 
and  out  of  the  city,  might  enter  Babylon  by  the 
channel  which  the  river  had  abandoned.  This 
design  was  happily  executed,  when  the  Baby- 
lonians, who  had  long  despised  the  impotent 
efforts  of  the  besiegers,  were  employed  in  cde- 
brating  a  festival  with  every  circumstance  of 
the  most  licentious  security.  The  mound  of 
the  Euphrates  being  divided,  the  highest  waters 
deserted  their  channel,  the  river  became  forda- 
ble,  and  the  troops  of  Cyrus,  who,  had  not  the 
Babylonians  been  sunk  in  riot  and  debauchery, 
might  have  been  confined  within  the  walls,  and 
overwhelmed  by  darts  firom  the  battlements, 
made  their  entrance  unperceived  into  the  place; 
cut  to  pieces  the  unarmed  inhabitants;  and 
haying  punished  an  impious  king  and  his 
voluptuous  courtiers,  took  possession  of  the 
greatest  and  richest  city  of  tl^e  ancient  world.' 
QI  This  memorable  event  rendered 

1  '^?'  Cyrus  sole  master  of  those  valuable 
ixu.  4.  countries  around  the  Tigris  and 
A.  ^>.  5^».  Euphrates,  which,  from  time  im- 
memorial, had  been  the  seat  of  despotism  and 
Itixury,  wealth  and  wickedness.  The  active 
ambition  of  this  great  prince  was  adopted  by 
the  emulation  of  hi^  immediate  successors. 
QI  His  son  Cambyses  received  the  sab- 

ymp.  mission  of  Tyre  and  Cyprus,  and 
A^^  AS4.  ®^^^^  ^®  important  conquest  of 

.  v>.  &Z4.  Egypt,  in  the  consequences  of 
which  the  Greek  colonies  in  that  country,  and 
on  the  adjoining  coast  of  Africa,  were  involved. 

In  the  eighth  century  before  the  Christian 
era,  the  adventurous  colonies  in  Ionia  and 
Caria  had,  amidst  other  commercial,  or  rather 
piratical  expeditions,  undertaken  a  voyage  to 
Egypt.  Their  brazen  armour,^  their  courage, 
and  their  activity,  were  beheld  with  amazement 
and  terror  by  the  Egyptians,  then  divided  by- 
faction,  and  torn  by  sedition.  Psanunetichos, 
one  of  the  many  pretenders  to  the  throne,  en- 
gaged the  Greeks  in  his  service.  Through 
their  valour  and  discipline  he  became  master 
of  Egypt.  His  rewards  and  promises  prevailed 
on  them  to  settle  in  that  country.  They  up- 
held the  throne  of  his  successors,  until  Apries, 
the  fourth  In  descent  from  Psammetichus,  hav- 
ing undertaken  an  unfortunate  expedition 
against  the  Greek  colony  of  Cyrene,  was  de- 
throned by  Amasis,  the  contemporary  and  ally 
of  CrcBsus.^ 

Amasis  rivalled  the  Lydian  prince,  in  hie 
partiality  for  the  language  and  manners  of  the 
Greeks.  He  raised  a  Cyrenian  woman  to  the 
honours  of  his  bed.  The  Greeks  who  had 
served  his  predecessors,  and  who,  in  conee- 

■    ■    ■      >■ 

3  Herodot.  1.  i.  c  clncriii.— ^  ezcti. 

4  Herodot.  1.  ii.  c.  clii.  et  aeq. 

5  Herodot.  ibid,  et  Diodor.  Sicid.  1.  i.  €.  xhi 
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qoenoe  of  the  Egyptian  law,  obliging  the  son 
to  follow  the  profession  of  his  father,  now 
amoanted  to  near  thirty  thousand,  he  re- 
moved to  Memphis,  his  capital,  and  employed 
them  as  his  body  guard.  He  encouraged  the 
eorrespondence  of  this  colony  with  the  mother 
eoontry;  inWied  new  inhabitants  from  Greece 
into  Egypt;  promoted  the  commercial  inter- 
eouiae  between  the  two  nations;  and  assigned 
to  the  Greek  merchants  for  their  residence  the 
tewn  and  district  of  Nancratis,  on  the  Nile, 
where  they  enjoyed  the  free  exercise  of  their 
religious  processions  and  solemnities,  and  where 
tbe  industry  of  the  little  island  of  £gina  in 
Europe,  and  the  opulence  of  several  Greek 
dtiee  in  Asia,  erected  temples  after  the  fashion 
of  their  respective  countries/ 
Ql  This  able  prince  was  succeeded 

Ig^^f'  by  his  son  Psammenitus,  soon  after 
A  r*  fi9ti  Cambyses  mounted  the  throne  of 
A.o.d2d.    penria.      While  Cambyses    made 

preparations  for  invading  Egypt,  Psammenitus 
imprudently  excited  the  resentment  of  Phanes,^ 
a  Halicamassean  by  birth,  and  an  officer  of 
much  authority  in  the  Grecian  guards.  Phanes 
having  dexterously  effected  his  escape  from 
Egypt,  offered  his  services  to  Cambyses,  who 
bj  this  time  had  collected  the  Grecian  and 
Ptusnician  fleets.  This  armament,  however, 
seemed  unequal  to  the  conquest  of  Egypt;  and 
to  conduct  an  army  thither  by  land,  was  an 
undertaking  of  extreme  difficulty.  The  main 
obstacle  was  overcome  by  the  experience  of 
Phanee.  He  advised  Cambyses  to  purchase  the 
fnendship  of  an  Arabian  chief,  who  agreed  to 
transport  on  camels  a  sufficient  quantity  of 
water  for  the  use  of  the  Persians  in  their  pas- 
nge  throu^  the  desert.  With  the  punctuality 
peculiar*  to  his  nation,  the  Arabian  fulfilled 
bis  engagement.  The  Persian  army  joined  the 
fleet  before  Pelusium;  that  place,  regarded  as 
the  key  of  Egypt,  surrendered  after  a  short 
■ege;  Psammenitus  was  defeated  in  a  great 
baSle  ;  and  the  whole  kingdom  submitted  to  a 
banghty  conqueror,^  whom  prosperity  rendered 
incapable  of  pity  or  remorse. 

His  cruel,  outrageous,  and  almost  frantic 
Wharioor  in  Egypt,  alarmed  the  neighbouring 
Africans,  who  sought  to  avert  the  tempest  from 
fliemaelves  by  speedy  offers  of  submission  and 
tribute.  This  prudent  measure  was  adopted 
even  by  the  Greek  inhabitants  of  Cyrenaica, 
who  had  braved  the  united  power  of  Egypt  and 
Lybia.  The  African  Greeks  were  a  colony  of 
Thera,  the  most  southern  island  of  the  Agean, 
and  itself  a  colony  of  the  Laced8Bmonians.io 
During  the  heroic  ages,  but  it  is  uncertain  at 
what  precise  era,  the  adventurous  islanders  set* 
tied  in  that  part  of  the  Synus  Syrticus,  which 
derived  its  name  frt>m  the  principal  city,  Cy- 
rano, and  which  is  now  lost  in  the  desert  of 
Barca.  Deecended  from  Lacedemon,  the  Cy- 
renians  naturally  preserved  the  regal  form  of 
government.  Under  Battus,  the  third  prince 
of  that  name,  their  territory  was  well  cultivat- 
ed, and  their  cities  populous  and  flourishing. 


6  HflrodoL  1.  it.  e.  eliL  M  wq* 

7  Herodot.  1.  iii.  c.  iv.  Ite. 

8  Herodot.  1.  iii.  c  ir. 

10  Hetodot-  L  It.  c  dtx.  et  wq. 


9  Uem,  ibid. 


Six  centuries  before  the  Christian  era,  they  re- 
ceived a  considerable  accession  of  inhabitants 
from  the  mother  eountiy.  Emboldened  by 
this  reinforcement,  they  attacked  the  neigh* 
bouring  LibyanSfii  and  seized  on  their  posses ■ 
sions.  The  injured  craved  assistance  from 
Apries  king  of  Egypt.  i3  A  confederacy  was 
thus  formed,  in  order  to  repress  the  incursions, 
and  to  chastise  the  audacity  of  the  European 
invaders.  But  the  valour  and  discipline  of 
Greece,  though  they  yet  feared  to  encounter 
the  power  of  Cambyses,  and  the  renown  of 
Persia,  always  triumpheid  over  the  numbers 
and  the  ferocity  of  Africa  *M  nor  did  Cyrene 
become  tributary  to  Egypt,  till  Egypt  itself  had 
been  subdued  by  a  Grecian  king,  and  the 
sceptre  of  the  Pharaohs,  and  of  SMOStris  had 
passed  into  the  hands  of  the  Ptolemies.  ^^ 
Olvmn  Cambyses  is  said  to  have  died 

,  -^  /'       by  an  accidental  wound  from  his 
A  C  521    <^^'^^Bword.    Darius  Hystaspes,  the 

*  '  *  third  in  succession  to  the  empire 
(for  the  short  reign  of  the  priest  Smerdis,  de- 
serves only  to  be  mentioned  in  the  history  of 
of  the  palace,)  possessed  the  poUtical  abilitieSi 
but  reached  not  the  magnanimity,  of  Cyrus. 
His  ambition  was  unbounded,  and  his  avarice 
still  greater  than  his  ambition.  To  discriminate 
the  characters  of  the  three  first  and  most  illus- 
trious of  their  monarchs,  the  Persians,  in  the 
expressive  language  of  the  East,  styled  Cyrus 
the  father,  Cambyses  the  master,  or  tyrant,  and 
Darius  the  broker,  of  the  empire.  The  last 
mentioned  prince  added  the  wealthy,  but  un- 
warlike,  nations  of  India  to  his  dominions. 
This  important  acquisition,  which  closed  the 
long  series  of  Persian  conquests  in  Asia,  was 
formed  into  the  twentieth  satrapy,  or  great  di- 
vision, of  the  empire.  The  other  military  en- 
terprises of  this  prince  (as  we  shall  soon  have 
occasion  to  relate)  were  less  successful.  But 
his  reign  is  chiefly  remarkable,  as  the  supposed 
era  at  which  the  religious  and  civil  polity  of 
the  Persians  received  that  form  which  they 
afterwards  invariably  retained. 

Tet  it  must  be  acknowledged,  that  the  great- 
est learning  and  ingenuity  have  failed  in  the 
arduous  task  of  ascertaining  the  age,  and  still 
more  of  explaining  the  doctrines,  of  Zoro- 
aster. At  whatever  period  he  lived,  he  cer- 
tainly did  for  the  Persians,  what  Homer  and 
Hesiod  are  said  to  have  done  for  the  Greeks.^* 
His  theogony,i«  as  the  Greeks  would  have 
called  it,  consisted  in  the  extravagant  doctrine 
of  the  two  principles,  in  some  moral  precepts, 
and  innumerable  absurd  ceremonies.  The 
magi,  or  priests,  who  probably  derived  some 
share  of  their  influence  from  practising  those 
occult  sciences  afterwards  distinguished  by 
thttr  name,  were  strongly  protected  by  the  au- 
thority of  the  prophet.  ^  Though  your  good 
works,"  says  the  Sadder,  <* exceed  the  sands  on 
the  sea  shore,  or  the  stars  of  heaven,  they  will 
all  be  unprofitable,  unless  accepted  by  the 
priest;  to  whom  you  must  pay  tithes  of  all 

11  Herodot  1.  iv.  e.  clix. 

13  Herodot  ibid.    Diodor.  Sicul.  I.  i.  e.  zlri. 

13  Herodot  ibid,  et  1.  iii.  e.  clxi. 

14  Strebo,  1.  ii.  et  1.  zvii.  p.  836.    Fauna.  L  L 

15  See  p.  71. 

16  Herodot  1.  i.  c  cxxxii. 
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you  poMeai,  of  your  gooda,  of  your  landa^  and 
of  your  money.    The  priests  are  the  teachers 
of  religion,  they  know  all  things,  and  deliver 
all  men."    Next  to  the  priests,  the  royal  family, 
and  particularly  the  reigning  prince,  was  the 
peculiar  care  of  Zoroaster.    In  their  prayers 
and  sacrifices,  the  Persians  were  not  allowed  to 
solicit  individually  for  themselves  the  protec- 
tion of  heaven,  but  only  for  the  great  king,  and 
for  the  nation  at  large.    In  celebrating  their 
religious  worship,  they  employed  neither  altars, 
nor  images,  nor  temples;  they  even  derided 
the  foUy  of  such  practices  in  others,  probably 
(says  Herodotus)  not  believing,  like  the  Greeks, 
the  nature  of  the  gods  to  resemble  that  of  men. 
On  the  summits  of  the  highest  mountains  they 
sacrificed  to  the  divinity  ;  and  the  whole  circle 
of  the  heavens  they  called  God.    They  sacri- 
ficed, besides,  to  the  elements,  particularly  fire, 
which  they  considered  as  the  purest  symbol, 
and  most  powerful  agent,  of  the  divine  nature. 
They  bprrowed,  however,  the  worship  of  some 
other  divinities  from  the  Assyrians  and  Ara- 
bians ;  for  of  aU  ancient  nations,  the  Persians, 
according  to  Herodotus,  were  the  most  disposed 
to  adopt    the  customs  of  their   neighbours. 
They  soon  preferred  the  dress,  and  as  an  es- 
sential part  of  dress,  the  arms  of  the  Modes  to 
their  own.    When  they  became   acquainted 
with  the  Greeks,  they  learned  the  worst  and 
most  unnatural  of  their  vices.    There  was 
scarcely  any  absurdity,  or  any  wickedness,  which 
they  might  not  imbibe,  from  the  licentious  ca- 
price, the  universal  corruption,  and  the  exces- 
sive depravity  of  Babylon.    The  hardy  and 
intrepid  warriors,  who  had  conquered   Asia, 
were  themselves  subdued  by  the  vices  of  that 
luxurious  city.    In  the  space  of  fifly-two  years, 
which  intervened  between  the  taking  of  Baby- 
lon, and  the  disgraceful  defeat  at  Marathon,  the 
sentiments,  as  well  as  the  manners  of  the  Per- 
sians, underwent  a  total  change ;  and,  notwith- 
standing the  boasted  simplicity  of  their  reli- 
gious worship,  we  shall  find  them  thenceforth 
oppressed  by  the  double  yoke  of  despotism  and 
superstition,  whose  combined  influence  extin- 
guished every  generous  feeling,  and  checked 
every  manly  impulse  of  the  soul.i 

The  tendency  towards  this  internal  decay 
was  not  perceived  during  the  reign  of  Cyrus, 
whose  extraordinary  abilities  enabled  him  to 
soften  the  rigours  of  de^otism,  without  en- 
dangering his  authority.  He  committed  not 
the  whole  weight  of  government  to  the  inso- 
lence of  satraps,  those  proud  substitutes  of  des- 
potism, who  were  ever  ready  to  betray  their 
trust,  and  abuse  their  power.  The  inferior 
governors  of  towns  and  districts  were  appoint- 
ed and  removed  by  himself,  to  whom  only  they 
were  accountable.  By  an  institution,  some- 
what resjpmbling  the  modem  post,  he  provided 
for  exact  and  ready  information  concerning  the 
public  occurrences  in  every  part  of  his  domi- 
nions. The  vigilant  shepherd  of  his  people, 
he  was  always  ready  to  hear  their  petitions,  to 
redress  their  grievances,  and  to  reward  their 
merit.  Nor  did  the  love  of  ease  or  pleasure 
ever  interfere  with  the  discharge  of  his  duty, 

1  Zenoph.  da  Intt.  CttU,  1.  iii.  p,  338— S43. 


in  which  he  placed  the  greatest  glory  and  hap* 
piness  of  his  reign.^ 

Olvmn  ^^  successors  were  universallj 

,J  ."*  distinguished  by  an  exorbitant  am« 
A  CRIf  ^^^^^y  nourished  by  the  immense 
*  resources  of  their  empire,  which 
under  Darius  amounted  to  fourteen  thousand 
five  hundred  and  sixty  Eubosic  talents,  a  sum 
equal  to  three  millions  six  hundred  and  seven- 
ty-five thousand  pounds  sterling.  Of  this  vast 
revenue,  which,  considering  the  value  of  money 
in  ancient  times,  exceeded  thirty  millions  at 
present,  the  Greek  cities  on  the  coast,  together 
with  the  Carians,  Lycians,  and  several  other 
nations  of  Asia  Minor,  paid  only  the  thirty- 
sixth  part,  a  little  more  than  a  hundred  thou- 
sand pounds.  Besides  this  stated  income,  Da- 
rius might  on  every  necessary  occasion  demand 
the  money  and  services  of  his  subjects.  His 
predecessors  were  contented  with  voluntary 
contributions,  and  a  militia.  This  prince  es- 
tablished taxes,  and  a  standing  army.  The 
number  of  his  troops  equalled  the  resources 
of  his  treasury ;  and  both  corresponded  to  the 
extent  of  his  dominions,  which  comprehended 
the  greatest  and  most  populous  nations  of  the 
earth.  The  barbarity  of  the  northern  Scy- 
thians, and  the  pertinacious  spirit  of  the  Eu- 
ropean Greeks,  the  only  enemies  whom  it 
remained  for  him  to  conquer,  seemed  feeble 
barriers  against  the  progress  of  universal  mo- 
narchy. In  the  extensive  regions  of  Asia, 
every  head  bowed  to  the  tiara  of  the  great 
king,  who  in  an  annual  progress  through  the 
central  parts  of  his  empire,  spent  the  winter  in 
the  warm  plains  of  Babylon;  enjoyed  the 
happy  temperature  of  spring  in  the  city  of 
Susa,  which  adorned  the  flowery  banks  of  the 
EulsBus ;  and  avoided  the  summer  heats  in  hie 
spacious  palace  at  Ecbatan,  fanned  by  the  re- 
feshing  breezes  of  the  Median  mountains.' 
Olvmn  ^^^  Darius  could  not  enjoy  the 

lx^^4  >plcndour  of  his  present  greatness, 
AC  ^1^  while  a  single  nation  had  merited 
his  resentment,  without  feeling  the 
weight  of  his  revenge.  The  wandermg  hordee 
of  Scythia  have  been,  in  all  ages,  formidable  to 
the  civilized  kingdoms  of  the  East.  Thrice 
before  the  reign  of  Darius,  the  inhabitants  of 
that  frozen  region  had  overrun  the  finest  pro- 
vinces of  Asia.  Fighting  against  these  barba- 
rians, the  founder  of  the  Persian  empire  had 
lost  his  army  and  his  life.  It  belonged  to  his 
warlike  successor  to  punish  the  ferocity  of  that 
rude  and  uncultivated,  but  bold  and  high-mind- 
ed people.  With  an  army,  it  is  said,  of  seven 
hundred  thousand  men,  Darius  traversed  Asie 
Minor,  crossed  the  Thracian  Bosphorus,  ra- 
vaged Thrace,  and  arrived  on  the  banks  of 
the  Danube.  Meanwhile  a  fleet  of  six  hun- 
dred sail  lefit  the  Asiatic  coast,  and  passing  the 
narrow  seas  which  join  the  £gean  to  the . 
Euxine,  coasted  in  a  northern  direction  the 
shores  of  the  latter,  entered  the  mouth  of  the 
Danube,  and  sailed  along  that  river  until  they 
joined  the  army.  The  Danube  was  passed  by 
the  usual  expeaient  of  a  bridge  of  boats,  which 


3  Xenoph^  ibid.  p.  930. 
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was  built  by  the  aMlitanoe  of  the  fleet  com- 
posed chiefly  of  Grecians,  who  were  left  to 
guard  the  work  of  their  hands  against  the  dan- 
gen  of  the  elements,  and  the  destructive  rage 
of  the  barbarians.^ 

This  formidable   army,  collected   from  so 
many   distant  provinces,  boldly  entered  the 
vast  uncultivated  wilds  of  Scythia,  in  which 
they  continued  for  five  months,  continually  ex- 
posed to  hanger  and  thirst,  and  the  darts  of 
the  flying  enemy.    When  they  prepared  to  re- 
turn from  an  expedition  in  which  they  had 
already  lost  the  best  part  of  their  strength, 
their  good  fortune,  rather  than  their  prudence, 
eared  them  from  immediate  destruction.    It 
had  been  agitated  among  the  Greeks,  whether 
they  ought  not  to  demolish  the  bridge ;  a  mea- 
sure strongly  reconunended  to  them  by  the 
Scythian  tribes,  who  having  ravaged  all  the 
adjacent  country,  expected  to  revenge  the  in- 
vasion of  the  Persians,  by  the  confining  them, 
without    resource,  in   an   inhospitable  desert. 
fiCiltiades,  an  Athenian,  descended  from  the 
heroic  Ajax,  eagerly  embraced  this  proposal. 
He  was  king,  or  tyrant  of  the  city  of  Cardia, 
situate  near  the  neck  of  the  Thracian  Cherso- 
nesus.    There  his  uncle,  of  the  same  name, 
planted  a  Grecian  colony,  which  uniting  with 
the  barbarous  natives,  formed  a  small  commu- 
nity, the  government  of  which  descended  to 
the  son  of  his  brother  Ctmon,  who  increased 
the  population  of  the  rising  state  by  new  in- 
habitants from  Athens.    The  generous  son  of 
Cimon^  though,  like  all  the  princes  of  those 
parts,  he  held  his  authority  under  the  protection 
of  Darius,  preferred  the  recovery  of  national 
independence  to  the  preservation  of  personal 
dignity.     The  other  chiefs  of  the  Grecian  cities 
h^ened  with  apparent  pleasure  to  his  argu- 
ments for  destroying  the  bridjre,  and  thus  de- 
livering themselves  for  ever  nom  the  yoke  of 
Persia.     Histiieus,  tyrant  of  Miletus,  was  alone 
averse  to  this  bold  resolution.    He  observed  to 
the  little  tyrants  of  the  Asiatic  Greeks,  *^That 
their  own  interest  was  intimately  connected 
with  the  safety  of  Darius  and  his  Persixms. 
Under  the  auspicious  influence  of  that  powerful 
people,  they  each  of  them  enjoyed  royalty  in 
their  respective  commonwealths:  but  should 
the  empire  of  the  Persians  fall  (and  what  less 
eould  be  expected  from  the  destruction  of  Da- 
rius and  his  army,)  the  Greeks  would  immo- 
diately  discover  uieir  partiality  for  republican 
government,  banish  their  kings,  and  reassume 
liberty."    The  opinion  of  Histiaeus  prevailed; 
Olvmo         *^®  Persians  repassed  the  Danube : 
,  ^   ?*       but  Miltiades,  dreading  their  resent- 

A  C  513  ™*^^  ^^^  previously  retired  to 
'  '  '  Athens,  where,  twenty-three  years 
after  the  Scythian  expedition,  he  enjoyed  a 
more  favourable  opportunity  of  displaying 
his  attachment  to  the  cause  of  liberty,  in  the 
ever  memorable  battle  of  Maratlion.^ 

If  the  public-spirited  Athenians  excited  the 
hatred  and  revenge,  the  selfish  tyrant  of  Mile- 
tus deserved  the  gratitude  and  the  rewards  of 
Darius.    To  continue  the  sovereign  of  his  na- 


4  Iferodat.  1.  It.  e.  L  st  wq. 
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tive  city  seemed  a  station  below  his  merit;  he 
was  taken  into  the  confidence  of  Darius,  and 
accompanying  him  to  Sardis,  and  afterwards  to 
Susa,  became  the  firiend,  counsellor,  and  fa- 
vourite of  the  ^at  king.  While  Histisus 
acted  such  a  distinguished  part  at  the  Persian 
court,  his  nephew  Aristagoras,  to  whom  he  had 
committed  the  government  of  Miletus,  incurred 
the  displeasure  of  Artaphemes,^  the  brother  of 
Darius,  and  the  governor  of  Sardis.  The  re- 
presentations of  that  minister,  he  weU  knew, 
would  be  sufficient  to  ruin  him,  both  with  his 
uncle  and  with  Darius,  by  whom  he  might  be 
deprived  not  only  of  his  authority,  but  of  his 
life.  Governed  by  these  considerations,  Aris- 
tagoras meditated  a  revolt,^  when  a  messenger 
unexpectedly  arrived  from  Histiaeus,  exhorting 
him  to  that  measure.  The  crafly  Milesian, 
who  disliked  the  restraint  of  a  court,  and  the 
uncouth  manner  of  the  Persians,  languished 
for  an  honourable  pretence  to  return  to  his  na- 
tive country ;  and  he  saw  not  any  means  more 
proper  for  affording  such  an  opportunity,  than 
the  tumults  of  the  Greeks,  which  as  lieutenant 
of  Darius,  he  would  probably  be  sent  to  quell. 
Olvmn  ^^  message  confirmed  the  resolu- 
Ixix  ^'  tion  of  Aristagoras,  who,  as  the 
A  C  502.  ^'^  '^  ^^  rebellion  against  the 
Persians,  formally  renounced  all 
power  over  his  fellow-citizens.*  Afler  giving 
this  seemingly  disinterested  proof  of  his  regard 
for  the  pubUc,  he  erected  the  standard  of  &ee- 
dom,  which  was  soon  surrounded  bv  the  flower 
of  the  Ionian  youth;  by  whose  assistance,  tra- 
versing the  whole  coast,  he  abolished  in  every 
city  the  authority  of  kings,  and  proclaimed  to 
all  worthy  to  acquire  it,  l^e  double  blessing  of 
civil  liberty  and  national  independence.^ 

The  revolt  thus  happily  effected,  could  not 
however  be  maintained  without  more  powerful 
resources  than  the  strength,  the  bravery,  and 
the  enthusiasm  of  the  Asiatic  Greeks.  In  order 
to  resist  the  force  of  the  Persian  empire,  which, 
it  was  easy  to  foresee,  would  soon  be  exerted 
in  crushing  their  rebellion,  it  was  necessary  for 
the  lonians  to  obtain  the  protection  ana  co- 
operation of  their  brethren  in  Europe.  This 
important  object  was  committed  to  the  pru- 
dence and  activity  of  Aristagoras,  who  having 
settled  the  affairs  of  the  East,  undertook,  for 
the  public  service,  an  embassy  into  Greece. 

LacedsBmon  still  continued,  rather  in  name, 
however,  than  in  reality,  the  most  powerful 
state  in  that  country.  Though  their  govern- 
ment was,  in  strict  language,  of  the  republican 
kind,  yet  the  Spartans  sometimes  bestowed  an 
extraordinary  authority  on  their  kings.  This 
degree  of  pre-eminence,  more  honourable  than 
any  that  birth  or  fortune  can  bestow,  the  pub- 
lic esteem  had  conferred  on  Cleomenes.  To 
him  therefore  Aristagoras,  after  arriving  at 
Sparta,  found  it  necessary  to  apply  ;i(>  and  in 
order  to  effect  the  object  of  his  commission,  he 

6  Aritto^rorM  had  quarrcTlod  with  Mefnbateo  the  kin** 
man  of  Artaphernoa  (ainM  both  wera  of  tha  blood  roval,) 
darioi;  a  fruitloM  expedition,  io  which  they  aeem  to  Mvo 
enjoyed  a  ioint  command,  agnimt  the  i«lan^  of  Naxot,  oiM 
of  ihn  Cycladea.    Herodot.  I.  ii.  e.  xxviit.  et  eeq. 

7  Herodot.  1.  v.  e.  xzzTi.  xxxvii. 

8  Ibid.  9  Ibid.  c.  xxxriU. 

10  Herodot  1.  v.  c  xlix.  et  Mq.  •*  ■> 
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described  to  the  Spartan  king  the  immense 
wealth  of  the  Persians,  which  they  had  neither 
virtue  to  enjoy,  nor  valour  to  defend.  He 
painted  in  the  wannest  colours,  the  love  of 
liberty  which  animated  the  lonians,  and  their 
firm  expectation  that  the  Spartans  would  ena- 
ble them  to  maintain  that  political  indepen- 
dence, which  their  own  laws  taufht  them  to 
consider  as  the  most  valuable  of  all  human 
possessions.  Their  interest  and  their  glory,  he 
observed,  were  on  this  occasion  most  fortu- 
nately united:  for  how  much,  greater  glory 
might  be  acquired  by  conquering  Asia,  than  by 
ravaging  Greece  ?  and  how  much  easier  would 
it  be  to  defeat  the  Persian  archers,  than  to  sub- 
dae  the  Arcadians  or  Argives,  who  knew,  as 
well  as  the  Spartans  themselves,  the  use  of  the 
n>ear  and  buckler?  Their  journey  to  Susa,  the 
nch  capital  of  the  Persian  dominions,  would  be 
not  only  safe  but  delightful.  To  prove  this, 
he  showed  the  Spartan  a  brazen  tablet,  on 
which,  it  is  said,  were  engraved  all  the  coun- 
tries, seas,  and  rivers,  of  the  ancient  world. 
Pointing  to  the  coast  of  Asia  Minor,  and  the 
cities  of  the  lonians,  with  which  Cleomenes 
was  already  acquainted,  he  showed  him  adjoin- 
ing to  these,  the  beautifnl  and  rich  country  of 
Ljdia.  Next  to  the  celebrated  kingdom  of 
Crasus  (he  observed)  extend  the  fertile  fields 
of  Phrygia,  equally  adapted  to  agriculture  and 
pasturage.  Boyond  Phrygia  lie  the  territories 
of  the  Cappadocians,  whom  the  Greeks  call 
Syrians.  Farther  towards  the  east  dwell  the 
wealthy  Cilicians,  who  pay  an  annual  tribute 
of  five  hundred  talents  to  the  king ;  next  to 
them  live  the  Armenians,  abounding  in  cattle ; 
and  last  of  all  the  Matienians,  bordering  on  the 
province  of  Cissa,  and  the  flowery  banks  of 
the  Choaspes,^  containing  the  superb  city  of 
Susa,  and  the  invaluable  treasury  of  Darius. 
This  immense  space  is  filled  by  well-inhabited 
countries,  intersected  by  excellent  roads,  and 
supplied  at  proper  distances  with  convenient 
placoaof  refreshment  and  accommodation,  even 
for  a  great  army.  Cleomenes  having  patiently 
listened  to  the  verbose  description  of  the  Mile- 
sian, answered  him  with  Laconic  brevity,  ^  In 
three  d^s  I  will  decide  concerning  the  pro- 
priety of  your  demand."^  At  the  expiration 
of  that  time,  Aristagoras  failed  not  to  repair  to 
the  place  appointed,  where  he  was  soon  met 
by  the  Spartan  king,  who  asked  him.  In  how 
many  days  they  might  march  to  Susa  ?  Here 
the  usual  prudence  of  Aristagoras  forsook  him ; 
for  he  ought  not  to  have  told  the  true  distance, 
says  Herodotus,  if  he  had  wished  to  engage 
the  Spartans  to  accompany  him.  But  he  re- 
plied unguardedly.  That  travelling  at  the  rate 
of  about  eighteen  miles  a  day,  they  might  reach 
Susa  in  three  months.  Upon  this  Cleomenes 
exclaimed  with  indignation,  ^^  Milesian  stran- 
ger, you  must  be  gone  from  Sparta  before  the 
setting  of  the  sun ;  for  you  have  made  a  very 
inauspicious  and  a  very  dangerous  proposal,  in 
advising  the  Spartans  to  undertake  a  journey 
of  three  months  from  the  Grecian  sea."  With 
tiiis  severe  reprimand  he  left  Aristagoras,  and 
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immediately  returned  home.  The  artful  Mile- 
sian, however,  was  not  to  be  disconcerted  by  a 
first  refusal.  According  to  the  custom  of  an- 
cient times,  when  men  endeavoured  to  paint  to 
the  eye  the  feelings  of  the  heart,  he  clothed 
himself  in  the  garment  of  a  supplicant,  and 
sought  protection  in  the  house  of  Cleomenes. 
Having  obtained  the  favour  of  a  third  audi- 
ence, he  attempted  to  effect  by  money  what  he 
could  not  accomplish  by  argument.  But  he 
found  it  as  difficult  to  bribe,  as  it  had  been  to 
persuade  the  Spartan ;  and  although  he  tempt- 
ed him  with  the  offer  of  above  five  thousand 
pounds  (an  immense  sum  in  Greece  in  those 
days,)  it  was  impossible  to  render  Cleomenes 
propitious  to  his  design.' 

Aristagoras,  thus  ungenerously  dismissed 
from  Sparta,  had  recourse  to  the  Athenians, 
from  whom  he  had  reason  to  expect  a  more 
favourable  reception.  Athens  was  the  mother 
country  of  the  lonians,  who  formed  the  great- 
est and  most  distinguished  portion  of  the  Asia- 
tic Greeks.  The  Athenians,  as  a  maritime 
state,  had  always  maintained  a  closer  connec- 
tion than  the  Spartans  with  their  distant  colo- 
nies ;  and  as  they  possessed,  for  that  early  age, 
a  very  considerable  naval  strength,  they  were 
not  averse  to  a  distant  expedition.  Besides 
Olvmn  ^®^  reasons,  which  at  all  times 
xl^tC*  must  have  had  no  small  influence 
A  C  594  ^^  ^^^r  councils,  the  present  situa« 
tion  of  their  republic  was  peculiarly 
favourable  to  the  cause  of  Aristagoras.  The 
free  form  of  government,  gradually  introduced 
by  the  progressive  spirit  of  liberty,  had  been 
defined  by  the  laws  of  Solon,  and  confirmed  by 
the  unanimous  approbation  of  the  whole  peo- 
ple. The  public  assembly,  consisting  of  all  citi- 
zens who  had  attained  the  age  of  manhood, 
was  invested  with  the  executive,  as  well  as  the 
legislative  powers  of  government.  The  nine 
archons  were  rather  the  ministers,  than,  as 
their  name  denotes,  the  governors  of  the  repub- 
lic. The  senate,  consisting  first  of  four,  and 
afterwards  of  five  hundred  memben^  was  con- 
stituted by  lot,  the  most  popular  mode  of  ap- 
pointment. The  court  of  the  Areopagus,  ori- 
ginally entrusted  with  the  criminal  jurisdiction, 
sssumed  an  extensive  power  in  regulating  the 
behaviour  and  manners  of  the  citizens.  It  con- 
sisted only  of  such  magistrates  as  had  dis- 
charged with  approbation  tlie  duties  of  their  re- 
spective ofiices.  The  members  were  named  for 
life ;  and  as,  from  the  nature  of  the  institution, 
they  were  persons  of  a  mature  age,  of  an  ex- 
tensive experience,  and  who  having  already  at- 
tained the  aim,  had  seen  the  vanity  of  ambition, 
their  characters  admirably  fitted  them  for  re- 
straining the  impetuous  passions  of  the  multi- 
tude, and  for  stenmiing  the  torrent  of  popular 
firenzy.    Such  was  the  government^  enjoyed 

3  Herodot.  1.  v.  c.  li. 

4  I  forbear  treatini;  fully  of  the  Athenian  gorerainent  and 
laws,  until  the  ettablithment  of  what  waa  called  the  Athe- 
nian empire.  During  more  than  aixty  yean  that  repablio 
maintained  dominion  over  many  hundred  cttiea  and  colo- 
nies. The  fate  of  all  theae,  as  well  aa  the  measuree  of  in- 
dependent ond  boadle  etotea,  depended  oo  the  prooeedinft 
of  the  Athenians.  Then,  and  not  till  then,  a  thorouf  h  ao- 
auaintonee  with  the  internal  conatitatton  and  state  of 
Athena  will  heoome  Doeeaaarr  for  expUuaing  the  hiali 
tronsootioos  whioh  we  ahall  hsTe  oeoaiioii  to  isewtd. 
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by  the  Athenians,  which  they  fondly  regarded  as 
the  most  perfect  of  all  human  institutions,  and 
which  was  peculiarly  endeared  to  them  at  pre> 
sent,  by  the  recent  discovery  of  freedom,  after 
a  long,  though,  in  general,  not  a  cruel  tyranny. 
<^j  The  danger  of  tyranny  is  an  evil 

ymp.  necessarily  attending  every  demo- 
A  r  MH  cratical  republic,  in  which,  as  there 
'is  not  a  proper  separation  between 
the  legislative  and  executive  powers,  the  assem- 
bly must  often  intrust  to  one  man  those  func- 
tions of  government,  which  the  collective  body 
of  the  people  are  sometimes  unable,  and  always 
ill  qualified  to  exercise ;  and  in  which,  there- 
fore, the  splendour  of  wealth  may  dazzle,  the 
charms  of  eloquence  may  seduce,  and  the 
combined  power  of  policy  and  prowess  may  in- 
timidate and  subdue  the  unsteady  minds  of 
the  ignorant  vulgar.  The  fame  of  his  Olympic 
victories  could  not  procure  for  Cylon^  the  sove- 
reignty of  Athens;  and  it  is  probable  that 
nmny  other  unsuccessfiil  candidates  had  aspired 
at  tins  high  object  of  ambition,  before  the  arts 
and  eloquence  of  Pisistratus,  who,  though  born 
an  Athenian  citizen,  was  descended  of  the 
blood  of  ancient  kings,  obtained  possession  of 
the  dangerous  prize,  which  proved  fatal  to  his 
family. 

What  his  enterprising  ability  bad  acquired, 
his  fimmeas,  his  wisdom,  and  his  moderation^ 
Q.  enabled  him  long  to  maintain.    So 

1   ^K*        completely  was  his  authority  esta- 

vemment  descended,  as  a  private 
inheritance,  to  his  son.  Resentment  of  a  per- 
sonal injury'  delivered  the  Athenians  from  the 
mild  tyranny^  of  Hipparchus ;  though  his  mur- 
derers, Hermodius  and  Aristogeiton,  were 
afterwards  celebrated  by  the  Athenians,  not  as 
the  avengers  of  a  private  quarrel,  but  as  the  re- 
storers of  public  freedom.^  His  brother  Hip- 
pias  sacceeding  to  the  throne,  treated  his  coun- 
trymen with  a  degree  of  severity  which  they 
had  not  hitherto  experienced :  his  person  and 
bis  goTemment  became  alike  odious ;  he  was 
A    ^  expeUed,  by  the  assistance  of  the 

57fl  '.510    L"'^<^®°^<>i^^>^i^  >^^  ^^  general 
'   indignation  of  an  injured  people, 
after  his  ilunily  had,  with  various  interruptions, 
governed  Athens  sixty-eight  years. 

The  power  of  Athens  was  great  in  ancient 
times;  but  it  became  incomparably  greater 
after  the  re-establishment  of  democracy.^o   So 

5  TboiTf d.  1. 1.  c  czttI.    Plat  in.  Solon. 

6  Plato  in  Hippaich.  HorodoL  Thncydid.  i.  90.  Arittot 
PolH.  I.  ▼.  e.  zit. 

7  To  this  eircanutanee  Plato  ajjtees  with  Thncydidet, 
wboM  aiccoant  of  the  transaction  diffon  widely  from  that 
of  oKMt  other  ancient  wrilen.    Thacydid.  K  vi. 

8  Plato,  p.  834.  The  oraton  Andocidei  and  boerates 
■free  with  the  philoeopbor.  Menrtius  had  made  a  carefol 
eoDection  of  all  the  panagei  relatiof  to  the  PiaiitratidB,  in 
hi  ~'  *  " 


9  All*  9^»r  sX<«c  trtrtrut  ttmr*  mim* 
eiXTMTf  Af/u»f(s  am  A^trroyitrmv 

Or*  T9W  rvf»v90v  kthmtov 

"Tovr  glory  ehall  laat  for  OTer,  moit  beloved  Harmodiai 
sod  Arietofeiton,  became  yoa  dew  the  tyiaot,  and  pro- 
cured et^uallaWfl  for  Athene.** 

10  Thn  obterration.  which  ie  literally  tranelatod.  hai 
weigitt  ftom  each  an  old  and  heneit  hiitonan  aa  Herodotus. 
Hie  woffde  axe  itill  atronfer  in  another  paaeafe:  A«xe*  St 


advantageous  to  the  powers  of  the  human  mind 
.   Q  is  the  enjoyment  of  liberty,  even  in 

510  501  ^^  ^^^^  perfect  form,  that  in  a  few 
years  after  the  expulsion  of  Hip- 
pies, the  Athenians  acquired  an  ascendant  in 
Greece,  which  was  fatal  to  their  enemies,  pain- 
ful to  their  rivals,  and  even  dangerous  to  them- 
selves. They  chastised  the  insolence  of  the 
islanders  of  £ub<Ba  and  iCgina,  who  contended 
with  them  in  naval  power;  and  humbled  the 
pride  of  Thebes,  which  rivalled  them  in  mili- 
tary glory.  Favoured,  as  they  fondly  believed, 
by  the  protection  of  their  tutelary  Minerva« 
and  animated  as  they  strongly  felt,  by  the  pos- 
session of  an  equal  fireedom,  they  aidomed  their 
capital  with  the  richest  spoils  of  their  van- 
quished enemies.  Their  influence  soon  ex- 
tended over  the  northern  parts  of  Greece;  and 
the  fame  of  their  power,  still  greater  than  their 
power  itself^  alarmed  the  fears  and  jealousy 
of  the  Peloponnesians.  The  Spartans,  in  par- 
ticular, who  had  assisted  them  in  restoring  the 
democracy,  now  perceived  the  error  of  which 
they  had  been  guilty,  in  promoting  the  great- 
ness of  an  ambitious  rival.  In  order  to  pre- 
vent >>  the  dangerous  consequences  of  their 
folly,  they  summoned  to  a  congress  all  their 
allies  in  Peloponnesus,  that  their  united  wisdom 
might  concert  proper  measures  for  resisting, 
ere  it  was  too  lata,  the  encroachments  of  the 
A  n  iu\A  Athenians,  which  threatened  the 
A.  i>.  &U4.  liberties  of  all  Greece.  Their  alliee 
readilv  obeyed  the  welcome  summons,  and  the 
deputies  of  the  several  states  having  assembled 
in  the  Spartan  forum,  eagerly  listened  to  the 
speakers  appointed  to  explain  the  intentions 
of  that  republic.  The  Lacedeemonian  orators 
acknowledged  the  mistaken  policy  of  their 
country,  in  expelling  fron^  Athens  the  fkmily 
of  Pisistratus,  and  delivering  the  government 
of  that  city  into  the  hands  of  a  hiost  ungrateful 
populace,  who  had  since  -treated  them  with 
much  indignity.    *«  But  why  (they  proceeded) 


ra»v79«af  ir«fieix«err«v  iT»i  •iuiwt^  m9-»yXm%^»vrtt  t» 
r«f  evvwv,  ffxfm  r^crro*  iyav«vro.  HerodoL  1.  T.  C  IzxvUI. 
11  Beeidee  this  principal  reaaon,  the  Bpartana,  and  par- 
ticularly their  king  Cleomenet,  bad  pnrate  grooadi  for 
qnarrel  with  the  AUieniane.  The  Alcmaooida,  c  power4>il 
fomtly,  and  rivals  of  the  PiaistratidsB,  had  been  banlihed 
Athens  during  the  usurpation  ef  the  latter.  Having  repeal- 
edlv  tried,  wiUiout  success,  to  return  hy  foree^they  at  len|[tk 
had  recourse  to  stratagem.  The  temple  of  bel^i  having 
been  destroyed  by  fire,  they  contracted  with  the  Amphietyons 
for  rebnildwg  it;  and  instead  of  employing  Poruie etoBe. 
agreeably  to  their  contract,  they  built  the  whole  front  or 
Parian  marble.  This  generosity  gained  them  the  ffood-wiU 
of  the  Amphietyons;  bribery  procured  them  the  mvoar  of 
the  Pythia,  or  rather  of  the  directors  of  the  oraide;  and  ths 
Lacea«monian»  were  commanded  by  ApoDo  to  deKver 
Atliens  from  tyrants.  This  was  eifoeted  by  deomcnee, 
who,  upon  discoTering  the  fraud,  waa  moved  with  great 
resentmSnt  against  Chsthenee,  the  prineipal  of  the  AIcoNi- 
onid«,  hy  whom  be  and  his  countr^r  Iiad  been  ao  ahameftilhr 
deceived.  He  therefore  united  with  laasoraa,  the  rival  m 
Cliathenea.  The  latter,  together  with  hia  paitlaaBB,  wan 
again  baniahed  from  Athens.  ButtbeAthenlanapereeivinf 
it  to  be  the  intention  of  .the  prevailing  foction  to  estabHan 
an  oligarchy,  flew  to  arma.  Cleomenea  and  laagoraa  took 
refbge  in  the  citadel.  On  the  third  day  they  aonenderad  on 
oapitulatioD.  The  Laoedannoniana  were  allowed  to  raCirs 
in  aafety.  laagoraa  waa  baniahed;  many  of  Uspaftiaana 
executed ;  and  the  Alcmaonidas,  headed  bv  Cfiadweea, 
again  returned  In  triumph.  From  thia  time  deaBocney,  ia 
the  strict  sense  of  the  word,  continued,  with  short  inter- 
ruptions, to  prevail  in  Athena.  Berodot  L  v.  e.  Ixv.  s(  w^ . 
Thncyd.  L  vi.  e.  IviiL  •    ^    . 
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should  we  relate  prtlrate  injuries  ?  Have  they 
not  insulted  all  their  neignbours?  Does  not 
their  pride  daily  increase  with  their  power? 
And  is  there  not  reason  to  dread,  that  their 
growing  ambition  may  endanger,  and  at  length 
destroy,  the  public  safety?  In  order  to  prevent 
this  evil,  we  have  recalled  Hippias  from  banish- 
ment. And  let  us,  therefore,  by  our  united 
efforts,  reinstate  the  son  of  Pisistratus  in  that 
power  and  authority  of  which  we  most  injudi- 
ciously deprived  him/' 

The  speech  of  the  Lacedemonians  produced 
not  the  intended  effect  The  Peloponnesians, 
however  jealous  of  the  Athenian  greatness, 
were  stiU  more  jealous  of  the  power  of  tyrants ; 
and  many  of  them,  who  had  experienced  the 
haughtiness  of  Sparta,  were  not  dissatisfied 
with  beholding  a  rival  to  that  republic  in  the 
northern  division  of  Greece.  The  other  depu- 
ties expressed  their  dissent  by  silent  disappro- 
bation; but  Sosicles,  the  Corinthian,  declared 
his  sentiments  at  ereat  length,  in  a  speech 
which  alike  marks  Sie  manly  character  of  the 
age,  and  the  youthful  vigour  of  Grecian  elo- 
quence. ^  Then  surely,  Lacedemonians,  will 
the  heavens  sink  below  the  earth,  and  the  earth 
rise  sublime  in  the  air;  men  will  inhabit  the 
depths  of  the  sea,  and  fishes  will  take  posses- 
sion of  the  land,  when  you,  formerly  the  bul- 
warks of  liberty,  shall  demolish  the  popular 
governments  of  Greece,  and  establish  tyrannies 
in  their  room,  than  which  nothing  can  be  more 
unjust,  or  more  pernicious."  Afusr  this  pomp- 
ous exordium,  the  Corinthian  proceeded  to 
describe  and  exaggerate  the  calamities  which 
his  own  countrymen  had  suffered  from  the 
usurpation  of  Cypselus,  and  his  son  Periander. 
Having  related,  at  great  length,  the  proud, 
cruel,  and  despotic  actions  of  those  princes, 
**  Sudh,''  added  he,  ^  are  the  genuine  fruits  of 
absolute  power;  but  I  adjure  you  by  the  Gre- 
cian gods!  attempt  not  to  re-establish  it  in 
Athens.  The  Corinthians  were  seized  with 
astonishment,  when  they  heard  that  you  had 
sent  for  Hippias;  I  myself  was  amazed  at  be- 
holding him  in  this  assembly;  yet  we  never 
suspected  that  you  purposed  to  restore  him,  in 
triumph,  to  his  much  injured  city.  If  you  still 
persist  in  this  fiital  resolution,  know  that  the 
Corinthians  disavow  all  part  in  a  design  equally 
unjust  and  impious."*  The  other  deputies 
listened  with  pleasure  to  the  boldness  of  Sosi- 
cles, who  expressed  the  sentiments  which  they 
themselves  felt,  but  which  their  respect  for  the 

A  C  COd.  L'^^^^Q^o^i^i^  obliged  them  to 
conceal.  Hippias  alone  opposed 
the  general  voice  of  the  assembly,  attesting  the 
same  gods  which  his  opponent  had  invoked, 
and  prophesying,  that  at  some  future  time  the 
Corinthians  would  repent  their  present  con- 
duct, and  regret  their  cruel  injustice  to  the  son 
of  Pisistratus,  when  their  own  citizens,  as  well 
as  the  rest  of  Greece,  should  fatally  experience 
the  dangerous  ambition  of  Athens.  This  re- 
monstrance, which  was  so  fully  justified  in  the 
sequel,  produced  no  immediate  effect  in  the 
assembly ;  the  Lacedemonians  finally  yielded 
to  the  general  request  of  their  confederates,  and 


abstained  from  their  intended  innovation  in  tha 
government  of  a  Grecian  city. 
Olvmo  '^^^  dethroned  prince,  finding  his 

I  -^  ?*  cause  universally  abandoned  by  the 
A  C  (;fl1  ^'^^  sought  the  protection  of 
*  *  Artaphemes,  the  Persian  governor 
of  Sardis.  Having  acquired  the  confidence  oi 
this  magistrate,  he  represented  to  him  the  in 
science,  ingratitude,  and  perfidy  of  his  country* 
men,  and  the  severest  reproaches  with  which 
he  loaded  their  character,  gained  ready  belief 
with  the  Persian.  The  Athenians,  who  woro 
informed  of  these  intrigues,  sent  ambassadors 
to  Sardis,  in  order  to  counteract  them :  but  tho 
resolution  of  Artaphemes  was  already  taken; 
and  he  told  the  ambassadors,  that  if  they  con 
suited  their  safety,  and  would  avoid  the  resent* 
ment  of  Persia,  they  must  reinstate  Hippias  in 
the  throne  of  his  father.  His  answer  had  been 
reported  to  the  Athenians,  and  the  assembly 
had  finally  resolved  to  oppose  the  power  of  tho 
greatest  empire  upon  earth,  rather  than  admit 
within  their  walls  the  declared  enemy  of  their 
liberties.^ 

Olvmo  Precisely  at  this  juncture  Arista- 

Ixxl  ff^^^^  arrived  at  Athens,  explained 

A  C  '  (iflO  revolt  of  the  Asiatic  Greeks  from 
the  government  of  Artaphemes,  and 
solicited  the  assistance  of  the  Athenians,  in 
defending  their  own  colonies  against  the  op* 
pressive  violence  of  the  common  foe.  Many 
arguments  were  not  necessary  to  make  tho 
people  of  Athens  adopt  a  measure  which 
gratified  their  own  passions.  The  eloquent 
Milesian,  however,  described  the  wealth  and 
extent  of  Persia,  the  grandeur  and  populous- 
ness  of  its  cities,  and,  above  all,  the  slothful 
effeminacy  and  pusillanimous  weakness  of  their 
inhabitants,  who,  unable  to  support  the  pon* 
derous  shield,  or  to  poise  the  manly  lance,  in- 
vited, as  an  easy  prey,  the  victorious  arms  of  & 
more  warlike  invader.  The  speech  of  Arista- 
goras  was  well  fitted  to  excite  the  ambition  and 
avarice  of  Athens.  The  assembly  immediately 
decreed  that  assistance  should  be  sent  to  Ionia. 
Twenty  ships  were  fitted  out  with  all  con- 
venient speed,  which,  reinforced  by  five  more 
belonging  to  Eretria,  a  town  of  Euboea,  ren- 
dezvoused in  the  harbour  of  Miletus.' 
^.  Aristagoras  spent  not  long  time 

1  /l   '       in  his  embassy  to  the  other  states  of 

A  r  ''^00    ^''^®^«  *^^  ^^^  ™®^  ^^*  Athenian 
'     '       *  allies  at  the  place  appointed.  It  woa 

here  determined,  that  while  the  commander  in 
chief  regulated  the  civil  affairs  of  the  loniana, 
his  brother  Charopinus  should  conduct  a  mili- 
tary expedition  against  the  wealthy  capital  of 
Lydia.  The  Athenians,  desirous  of  testifying^ 
their  resentment  against  the  common  enemy, 
snd  still  more  desirous  of  plunder,  eagerly  en- 
gaged in  this  undertaking.  The  united  fleets 
leff  the  harbour  of  Miletus,  and  sailed  to  Ephe- 
sus,  where  the  troops  were  disembarked ;  and, 
in  three  days,  accomplishing  a  journey  of 
seventy  miles,  appeared  before  the  walls  of 
Sardis.  The  Persian  governor  little  expected 
such  a  visit ;  his  soldiers  were  not  prepared  to 
take  the  field;  and  the  extensive  walls  of  tho 


...    ;    1  Hwodot.  1.  V. «.  nii. 
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dt7  could  not  be  defended,  on  all  eidee,  against 
the  besiegezB.  Artaphemee,  therefore,  con- 
tented hmiself  with  defending  the  citadel; 
whQe  the  Greeks,  without  opposition,  entered 
Sardis,  in  order  to  plunder  the  accumulated 
wealth  of  that  ancient  capital.  But  an  accident 
prerented  them  from  reaping  the  fruits  of  their 
socoeflB.  The  resentment  of  a  rapacious  soldier, 
(^appointed  of  his  prey,  set  fire  to  the  house 
of  a  Lydian,  situate  on  the  skirts  of  the  town, 
which  consisted,  for  the  most  part,  of  very  com- 
bostible  materials,  the  houses  being  all  roofed, 
sad  many  of  them  walled  with  cane ;  a  mode 
of  building  doubly  dangerous  in  that  adust  cli- 
mate. The  flames  readily  communicated  from 
one  honse  to  another;  and,  in  a  short  time, 
tbe  whole  circumference  of  the  place  was  sur- 
romided  with  a  wall  of  fire.  Sardis  was  built 
in  the  Grecian,  not  in  the  eastern  fashion,^ 
haTing,  on  the  banks  of  the  Pactolns,  which 
intersected  the  town,  a  spacious  square,  which 
eonunonly  served  for  the  market-place.^  Thi- 
ther the  rersians,  driven  from  the  extremities, 
betook  themselves  for  refuge  against  the  fury 
of  the  flames. 

Arms  formed  part  of  the  dress  of  Barbarians,^ 
ind  the  Persians,  who  had  assembled  in  the 
iquaie  without  any  intention  of  making  de- 
fence, discovered  their  own  strength  to  be  more 
than  sufficient  to  resist  the  enemy.  Mean  while 
the  flames  of  Sardis  brought  the  inhabitants 
from  all  parts  of  Lydia  to  their  assistance. 
The  Greeks  were  attacked,  repelled,  obliged  to 
abandon  their  booty;  and  it  was  not  without 
moch  difficulty  that  they  efiected  their  escape. 
Their  retreat  from  Sardis  was  still  more  rapid 
than  their  march  thither.  It  then  appeared, 
that  the  taking  and  burning  of  the  Lydian 
capital  was  no  more  than  a  stroke  of  military 
iddrees,  which  succeeded,  because  unforeseen, 
tnd  of  which  the  Greeks  had  not  sufficient 
strength  to  avail  themselves.  The  enemy 
collecting  their  whole  force,  pursued  them  to 
Ephesos,  and  defeated  them  with  great  slaugh- 
ts',  notwithstanding  the  vigorous  resistance  of 
the  Athenians.  The  Eubcean  auxiliaries  also 
Wbaved  with  uncommon  spirit,  headed  by 
tieir  countryman  Eualcides,  whose  Olympic 
nctories  had  been  highly  extolled  in  the  verses 
of  Simonides,  and  whose  death  on  this  occa- 
Bon  was  long  and  deeply  regretted. 

Bad  fortune  is  commonly  attended  with  dis- 
lensions  in  a  confederate  army.  The  allies 
threw  the  blame  on  each  other,  and  the  Athe- 
nians returned  home  in  disgust,  determined  no 
longer  to  endanger'  themselves  for  the  sake  of 
men  who  employed  so  little  wisdom  or  valour 
in  their  own  defence.  The  lonians,  though 
deserted  by  their  allies,  and  defeated  by  the 
enemy  at  land,  carried  on  the  war  vigorously 
by  sea.  Sailing  northwards,  they  reduced  By- 
zantium, and  all  the  neighbouring  cities  on  the 
Hellespont,  or  Propontis.  Their  fleet  then  di- 
/  rected  its  course  to  Caria,  and  having  become 
master  of  the  most  considerable  portion  of  that 
coast,  defeated  the  Phcsnicians  off  the  isle  of 

4  We  haTe  already  obioryed,  that  tho  PeniaiM  had  not 
iojFonnn, «  place  of  pnblie  retort 

5  H«rodot.  1.  ▼.  e.  ei.  et  aoq. 

€  Tho^did.  in  piosn.  7  HerodoU  ibid. 


Cyprus.  The  military  snccess  of  the  Persians 
engaged  them,  o^  the  other  hand,  to  prosecute 
the  war  by  land ;  and  their  subsequent  opera- 
tions discovered  such  a  degree  of  prudence  and 
courage,  as  they  seem  never  to  have  exerted 
on  any  future  occasion.  In  order  the  more 
speedily  to  quash  the  hopes  of  the  insurgents, 
they  formed  their  numerous  army  into  three 
diviaions,  allotting  to  each  its  particular  de- 
partment. After  these  separate  brigades  had 
reduced  the  smaller  cities  of  the  Eolians,  Do- 
rians, and  lonians,  the  three  great  branches  of 
the  Hellenic  race,  it  was  concerted,  that  they 
should  re-assemble  in  one  body,  to  attacL 
Miletus,  which  was  regarded  as  the  centre  of 
rebellion ;  and  which,  Uiough  properly  an  Ionic 
city,  was  considered,  on  account  of  its  great 
strength  and  importance,  rather  as  the  metro- 
polis of  the  whole  country,  than  as  the  capital 
of  a  particular  province.  This  plan,  so  judi- 
ciously concerted,  was  carried  into  execution 
by  three  sons-in-law  of  Darius,  Hjrmees,  Dau- 
rises,  and  Otanes ;  the  first  of  whom  reduced 
the  Eolian  cities;  tho  second  conquered  the 
Dorians,  as  well  as  the  other  inhabitants  of 
Caria,8  while  Otanes,  assisted  by  the  counsels 
and  bravery  of  Artaphernes,  overran  the  Ionic 
coast,  burning  and  destroying  all  before  him. 
The  miserable  natives  were  put  to  the  sword, 
or  dragged  into  captivity ;  the  more  fortunate 
escaped  these  calamities,  by  flying  to  their 
iBhips,  or  taking  refuge  within  the  lofty  walls 
of  Miletus.9 

The  time  now  approached  for  attacking  that 
place,  which,  as  its  harbour  commanded  the 
Q.  coast,  it  was  necessary  to  invest  by 

yrap.       ^^  ^^j  land.    Wo  might,  on  this 

?^p  \q  .  occasion,  expect  to  find  Aristagoras, 
*  *  '  the  prime  mover  of  the  rebellion, 
displaying  the  fertile  resources  of  his  genius ; 
but  before  Miletus  was  besieged,  Aristagoras 
was  no  more.  The  perfidious  Ionian,  who  had 
persuaded,  not  only  his  own  countrymen,  but 
all  the  Asiatic,  and  many  of  the  European 
Greeks,  that  the  public  safety  was  the  sole 
object  of  his  concern,  had  never  probably  any 
other  end  in  view  but  the  success  of  his  own 
selfish  designs.  When  Cyme  and  Clazomen^, 
two  neighbouring  towns  of  Ionia,  had  surren- 
dered to  the  Persians,  he  thought  it  time  to 
provide,  by  a  speedy  retreat,  for  his  personal 
safety ;  and  abandoning,  in  its  greatest  need,  a 
country  which  he  had  involved  in  all  the  cala- 
mities of  war,  he  fled,  with  his  numerous  par- 
tisans, to  an  obscure  comer  of  Thrace,  situated 
beyond  the  reach,  both  of  the  Persians,  from 
whom  he  had  revolted,  and  of  the  Grecians, 
whom  he  had  betrayed.  But  while  he  endea- 
voured to  secure  his  establishment  there,  he 
provoked,  by  his  cruelty,  the  despair  of  the  na- 
tives, and  together  with  the  companions  of  his 
perfidy,  perished  miserably  by  the  hands  of 
those  fierce  barbarians,  who  thus  revenged 
what  happened  to  be,  for  once,  the  common 
cause  of  Greece  and  Persia.  *o 

8  After  the  conaueat  aeemed  complete,  Dauriaea  waa  lur- 

Briaed  and  alain  by  Heraclidea,  a  general  of  the  Cariaoa. 
ut  thia  diaaater  had  no  effect  on  the  general  fortune  of  tbe 
war.    Herod.  1.  ▼.  c.  cvi. 

9  Herodot.  1.  ▼.  e.  cvi.  erii.  et  aeq. 

10  Herodot.  1.  ▼.  e.  eicxiv.  czxt.  czxtL    , 
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About  this  time  Histieeoi,  the  MUeaiaii,  the 
kinsman  and  friend  of  Aristagoras,  arriyed 
from  Susa,  comnuBsioned  by  Darius  to  direct, 
by  his  experienced  wisdom  and  perfect  know- 
ledge of  the  country,  the  valour  and  activity 
of  the  Persian  generals.  The  birth,  the  educa- 
tion, the  manners  of  this  singular  man,  together 
with  the  strong  partiality  of  every  Greek  in 
favour  of  his  native  land,  might  have  afforded 
good  reason  to  the  Persian  king  to  suspect  his 
fidelity :  he  indeed  suspected  it ;  but  the  art- 
ful address,  the  warm  profesnons,  the  subtle 
insinuation  of  HistioBUs,  easily  overcame  every 
prejudice  which  his  situation  and  character 
made  it  natural  to  conceive  against  him.  He 
was  sent  to  assist  the  army  of  Darius,  his  be- 
nefactor, in  crushing  the  Grecian  rebellion; 
but  his  real  intention  was  to  take  upon  himself 
the  conduct  of  that  rebellion,  and  to  raise  his 
own  greatness  on  the  ruins  of  the  Persian  pow- 
er. As  he  passed  to  the  coast  of  Asia  Minor, 
his  intrigues  produced  a  conspiracy  at  Sardis, 
which,  being  discovered  by  the  vigilance  of 
Artaphernes,  ended  in  the  destruction  of  his 
accomplices.  Histisus  made  a  seasonable  re- 
treat to  the  Ionian  shore,i  where  he  hoped  to 
be  received  with  open  arms  by  his  ancient 
friends.  But  the  Milesians,  remembering  his 
former  tyranny,  and  the  recent  baseness  of  his 
nephew  Aristagoras,  shut  their  gates  against 
him.  He  sought  admission  into  Chios,  but 
without  better  success.  The  Lesbians,  with* 
much  difficulty,  lent  him  eight  vessels,  which 
he  employed  against  the  enemy  in  the  Euxine; 
but  ho  was  taken  by  the  Persians,  and  crucified 
at  Sardis,  having  performed  nothing  sufficient 
to  change  the  fortune  of  a  war,  which  had 
been  undertaken  by  his  advice,  and  fomented 
by  his  ambition. 3 

Meanwhile  the  Persian  fleet  and  army  sur- 
rounded the  walls  of  Miletus.  We  are  not 
informed  of  the  exact  number  of  their  land 
forces,  which,  oonsisting  of  all  the  united  gar- 
risons in  those  parts,  must  have  greatly  exceed- 
ed any  strength  which  the  much  exhausted 
Greeks  could  bring  into  the  field.  Their  fleet, 
composed  of  Phoenicians,  Cilicians,  and  Egyp- 
tians, amounted  to  six  hundred  sail ;  besides  a 
considerable  naval  force  belonging  to  the  isle 
of  Cyprus,  which,  having  co-operated  during 
one  year  with  the  Ionian  insurgents,  had  re- 
cently submitted  to  Darius.  In  order  to  deli- 
berate concerning  the  means  of  opposing  this 
mighty  armament,  the  Grecians  assembled  in 
the  Panionian  council,  where  it  was  unani- 
mously resolved,  that  no  attempt  should  be 
made  to  resist  the  Persians  by  land :  the  citi- 
zens of  Miletus  alone  were  exhorted  to  defend 
their  walls  to  the  last  extremity,  under  the 
conduct  of  Pythagoras,  a  person  of  great  rank 
and  eminence  in  that  republic.  While  every 
effort  should  be  exerted  for  maintaining  this 
strong  hold  of  Ionia,  it  was  determined  that 
the  Grecian  fleet,  the  last  and  only  hope  of  the 
nation,  should  assemble  at  the  small  island  of 
Lad^,  lying  off  the  harbour  of  Miletus,  and 
offer  battle  to  that  of  the  Persians.^     When  all 
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their  forces  were  collected  at  the  appointed 
rendezvous,  they  amounted  to  three  hundred 
and  fifty-three  ships,  which,  containing,  each  at 
a  medium,  a  complement  of  above  two  hanr 
dred  men,  made  the  whole  amount  to  a  nam* 
ber  sufficiently  respectable,  and  which,  had 
they  all  remained  firm  and  unanimous  in  the 
common  cause,  might,  perhaps,  have  still  ren- 
dered them  victorious.  Such,  at  least,  was  the 
opinion  of  the  Persian  commanders,  who,  when 
informed  of  the  strength  of  the  Grecian  fleet, 
despaired  of  conquering  it  by  open  force,  and 
endeavoured  to  effect  by  policy,  what  thej 
could  not  accomplish  by  valour.  Calling  to- 
gether the  Ionian  tyrants,  who,  aAer  being  ex- 
pelled their  dominions  by  Aristagoras,  had 
taken  refuge  with  the  Modes,  and  actually  fol- 
lowed the  standard  of  Darius,  they  represented 
to  those  banished  princes,  that  now  was  tlie 
time  to  show  their  attachment  to  the  service  of 
the  grreat  king.  For  this  purpose  they  were 
instructed,  eac&  of  them,  to  persuade,  by  mes« 
sage  or  a  personal  interview,  the  subjects  whom 
he  had  formerly  commanded,  to  desert  the 
Grecian  confederacy;  to  acquaint  them,  that 
if  they  complied  with  this  proposal,  their 
houses  and  temples  should  be  spared,  while 
those  of  their  more  obstinate  allies  would  be 
destroyed  by  the  flames ;  that  their  republics 
should  be  treated  with  great  lenity,  and  even 
received  into  favour,  while  their  countrymen 
who  resisted,  would  inevitably  be  reduced  into 
servitude;  their  youth  disgraced  by  castra- 
tion ;  their  virgins  transported  to  Bactria, 
to  satisfy  tlie  lust  of  barbarians;  and  their 
country,  which  contained  every  thing  once  dear 
to  them,  their  temples,  their  statues,  their 
oracles,  and  tlie  tombs  of  their  ancestors,  be- 
stowed on  some  more  deserving  and  less  rebel- 
lious people. 

These  insidious  representations,  however, 
produced  not  any  immediate  eflect  Each  com- 
munity, believing  that  they  alone  were  solicited 
to  abandon  the  common  cause,  scorned,  on 
account  of  their  private  advantage,  to  desert 
the  general  interest  of  the  confederacy,  and 
next  day  they  called  ^  council  of  war,  to  con« 
sider  of  the  means  proper,  not  for  appeasmg  the 
wrath,but  for  resisting  the  arms,  of  the  Persians. 

In  this  council,  where  no  distinction  of  per 
sons  prevailed,  every  individual  had  full  Uberty 
to  propose  his  opinion.  That  of  DionysiQa,  a 
Phociean,  met  with  the  approbation  of  the 
assembly.  '*  Our  fortunes,"  said  he,  **  O  loni- 
ans !  stand  on  a  needless  point.  We  must 
either  vindicate  our  liberty,  or  suffer  the  inio- 
minious  punishment  of  fugitive  slaves.  If  we 
refuse  present  labour  and  danger,  we  shall  be 
exposed  to  eternal  disgrace ;  but  the  toils  of  a 
few  days  will  be  compensated  by  a  life  of  free- 
dom, of  glory,  and  of  happiness.  Submitt 
therefore,  to  my  direction,  and  I  will  pledge 
my  life,  Uiat,  if  the  gods  declare  not  against 
us,  the  enemy  will  either  decline  the  engage- 
ment, or,  engaging,  be  shamefully  defeated." 
The  Greeks,  consenting  to  submit  to  the  disci- 
pline of  Dionysius,  he,  every  day,  arranged 
the  fleet  in  three  divisions :  towards  the  east 
extended  the  right  wing,  consisting  of  eight 
ships  of  the  Afilesians,  twelve  belonginf  to 
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Prien^  and  three,  which  fonned  the  whole 
■trangth  of  the  small  republic  of  Mjus.  The 
centre  coneisted  of  a  hundred  prime  sailors, 
laniiehed  by  the  Chians,  seventy  from  Lesbos, 
Mad  4L  few  ships,  sent  by  the  little  cities  of 
EiyUuwot  PhocsM,  and  Teios.  The  Samians 
ekuie,  with  sixtj  sail,  formed  the  left  wing  to 
the  westward. 

la  ancient  times  the  saccets  of  a  naval  en- 
gagement principally  depended  on  the  activity 
of  the  rowers,  and  the  skill  of  the  pilots,  whose 
object  it  always  was  to  dart,  with  great  vio- 
leeoe,  the  sharp  beak  or  prow  of  their  own 
slope,  against  (he  sides  of  the  enemy.  Some- 
tines  at  one  stroke,  more  frequently  by  re- 
psated  assaults,  while  they  themselves,  with 
wonderful  dexterity,  eluded  such  a  shock,  they 
sliattered  or  sunk  the  vessel  of  their  opponents. 
By  their  continual  exercise  in  navigation,  the 
Gieeke  had  acquired  such  proficiency  in  ma- 
naging their  gaUies,  that  their  movement  de- 
pending, not  on  the  external  impulse  of  the 
wind,  but  on  the  active  principle  within,  re- 
nmbled  the  rapid  motion  of  a  fish  in  its  native 
ttemenf.  Constant  practice,  however,  was  neces- 
suy  to  maintain  this  superiority,  and  still  more 
U  preserve  their  bodies  in  a  capacity  for  labour, 
vfaicfa,  on  account  of  the  softness  of  the  cli- 
Bate  and  the  heat  of  the  season,  were  ready  to 
Belt  away  in  sloth  and  debility.  The  prudent 
Phocaean,  therefore,  commanded  them  often  to 
diange  their  stations,  habituating  the  sailors 
h  the  labour  of  the  oar,  and  the  restraints  of 
diecipline,  which  he  assured  them  would,  by 
habit,  become  easy  and  agreeable.  For  seven 
days  they  cheerfully  obeyed  his  commands: 
bat,  at  length,  the  warmth  of  the  season  ren- 
dered their  exertions  too  great  for  their  strength. 
Distempers  broke  out  in  the  fleet.  The  Greeks, 
ilways  averse  to  every  shadow  of  absolute  au- 
thority, complained  at  first  in  secret  murmurs, 
and  afterwards  in  licentious  clamours,  of  the 
intolerable  hardships  to  which  they  were  ex- 
^oeed  by  the  severity  of  an  insolent  Phocssan, 
who,  tfaoogh  he  brought  only  three  ships  to 
the  common  defence,  haA  assumed  an  arbitrary 
direction  in  all  their  aifairs.  Governed  by 
thtse  aentiments,  they  refused  any  longer  to 
obey  his  commands,  landed  on  the  shore  of 
Lad^,  formed  a  camp  in  the  island,  and,  sitting 
iiider  the  shade  of  their  tents,  disdained  the 
unful  labours  to  which  they  had  hitherto  sub- 
aitted. 

The  Samians,  who  saw  and  dreaded  the 
eoDsequeace  of  this  general  disorder,  privately 
accepted  the  proposal  which  had  been  made 
them  by  the  Persians.  Their  perfidy  brought 
destruction  on  the  common  cause ;  for  in  the 
en|[agement,  which  followed  soon  after,  they 
hoisted  sail  and  deserted  the  line.  The  Les- 
bians followed  their  example.  Among  those, 
kowever,  who  obtained  signal  honour,  by  ad- 
hering to  the  cause  of  Greece,  were  eleven 
captains  of  Samian  vessels,  who  detested  the 
treachery  of  their  companions,  and  despised 
the  agm  of  their  edmirals;  on  which  acconnt 


they  were  rewarded,  at  their  retain,  by  the 
community  of  Samos,  with  a  pillar  and  inscrip- 
tion, transmitting  their  names,  with  immortal 
renown,  to  posterity.  But  of  all  tlie  Greeks, 
the  Chians  acquired  ^atest  glory  on  that  me- 
morable day :  notwithstandmg  their  inferior 
strength,  they  defended  themselves  to  the  last 
extremity,  and  rendered  the  victory  late  and 
dear  to  the  Persians.  The  naval  defeat  was 
soon  followed  by  the  taking  of  Miletus,  which 
surrendered  in  the  sixth  year  from  the  com- 
mencement of  the  revolt.  The  Persians  made 
good  the  threats  which  they  had  denounced 
1^1  against  the  obstinacy  of  their  ene- 

I  ^'?*  niics.  Samos  alone,  at  the  price  of 
A*r'^<LL  ^**  perfidy,  obtained  the  safety  of 
A.  K^,  ^}n.  .j^  houses  and  temples.  Those  of 
all  the  other  communities  were  burnt  to  the 
ground.  The  women  and  children  were  drag- 
ged into  captivity.  Such  of  the  Milesian  citi- 
zens as  escaped  not  by  flight,  were  either  put 
to  the  sword,  or  carried  into  the  heart  of  Asia, 
and  finally  settled  in  the  territory  of  Amp^, 
near  the  mouth  of  the  Tygris.  In  other  places, 
men  of  a  timid  or  melancholy  complexion  con- 
tinued to  brood  over  the  ruins  of  their  ancient 
seats.  The  more  enterprising  sailed  to  Greece, 
to  the  coast  of  Italy  and  Sicily,  and  to  the 
Greek  colonies  in  Africa.  Probably  not  a  few 
betook  themselves  to  piracy,  among  whom  was 
Dionysius  the  PhocsBan,  who  plundered  the  Tus- 
can and  Carthaginian  vessels,  always  sparing 
the  Grecian.  The  Persian  fleet  wintered  at 
Miletus,  and  next  spring  subdued  the  islands 
of  Chios,  Lesbos,  and  Tcnodos.^  Thus  were  the 
Asiatic  Greeks  conquered  for  the  third  time, 
once  by  the  Lydians,  and  twice  by  the  Persians. 
But  notwithstanding  these  repeated  shocks, 
which  subjected  the  inhabitants  of  Ionia  to  such 
dreadful  calamities,  that  delightful  country 
soon  recovered  its  ancient  populousness  and 
splendour.  The  Persian  government,  having 
sufficiently  punished  the  rebellion,  began  gra- 
dually to  relent.  The  lonians  became  an  ob- 
ject of  care  and  protection  to  Darius.  Useful 
regulations  were  made  for  maintaining  the  pub- 
lic peace,  as  well  as  for  securing  the  lives  and 
properties  of  individuals.  The  face  of  the  coun- 
try began  once  more  to  smile ;  the  cities,  being 
built  of  slight  materials,  were  easily  repaired^ 
while  the  exuberant  fertility  of  the  soil,  the  at- 
tractive beauties  of  the  prospect,  the  charms 
of  the  climate,  and  the  convenience  of  the  har- 
bours (an  advantage  of  which  the  Persians 
knew  not  to  avail  themselves,)  speedily  col- 
lected the  Greeks  into  their  ancient  habita^ 
tions.  Even  those  places  which  had  been  de- 
serted or  destroyed,  emerged  from  the  gloom 
of  desolation,  and  assumed  the  cheerftil  appear- 
ance of  industrious  activity.  And  such  was 
the  attachment  of  the  Greeks  to  their  native 
land,  and  such  their  ambition  to  adorn  it,  that 
the  labour  of  a  few  years  repaired  the  destruc- 
tive ravages  of  the  Barbarians. 
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CHAPTER  IX. 

Retentmeni  <f  Darius  againti  Chreeee — Maritime  Expedition  ofMardoniui — Inoatitm  tf  Oreeee 
by  Datu  and  Artaphemu — Battle  of  Marathon — Transactiont  in  the  interval  between  thai 
Battle  and  Xerxes*  Invasion — TTie  Jrwasion  of  Xerxes — Battle  of  Thermopylae 


¥N  attempting  to  give  the  reader  a  general, 
but  tolerably  complete,  view  of  the  ancient 
history  of  Greece,  it  was  often  necesfRiry  to 
have  recourse  to  very  obscure  materials;  to 
arrange  and  combine  the  mutilated  fragments 
of  poets  and  mythologists ;  and  to  trace,  by 
the  established  principles  of  critical  conjecture, 
and  the  certain,  because  uniform,  current  of 
human  passions,  those  events  and  transactions 
which  seem  most  curious  and  important.  In 
this  subsequent  part  of  my  work,  the  difficulty 
consists  not  in  discoveiing,  but  in  selecting,  the 
materials;  for  the  magnificent  preparations, 
the  splendid  commencement,  and  the  unex- 
pected issue,  of  the  Persian  war,  have  been  re- 
lated with  the  utmost  accuracy  of  description, 
and  adorned  by  the  brightest  charms  of  elo- 
quence. The  Grecian  poets,  historians,  and 
orators,  dwell  with  complacence  on  a  theme, 
not  less  important  than  extensive,  and  equally 
adapted  to  display  their  own  abilities,  and  to 
flatter  the  pride  of  their  country.  The  variety 
of  their  inimitable  performances,  generally 
known  and  studied  in  every  country  conversant 
with  literature,  renders  the  subject  famUiar  to 
the  reader,  and  difficult  to  the  writer.  Yet  does 
the  merit  of  those  performances,  however  justly 
and  universally  admired,  fill  short  of  the  ex- 
traordinary exploits  which  they  describe ;  ex- 
ploits which,  though  ancient,  still  preserve  a 
fresh  )md  unfading  lustre,  and  will  remain  to 
the  latest  ages,  precious  monuments  of  that 
generous  magnanimity,  which  cherishes  the 
seeds  of  virtue,  inspires  the  love  of  liberty,  and 
animates  the  fire  of  patriotism. 
Olvmn  "^^^  memorable  tragedy  (to  adopt 

Ix^L  ?'  ^^  *^"  occasion  an  apt  allusion  of 
AC  490  P^^**^^**0  which  ended  in  the  eter- 
'  *  *  nal  disgrace  of  the  Persian  name, 
may  be  divided,  witJh  propriety,  into  three  prin- 
cipal acts.  The  first  contains  the  invasion  of 
Olvmn  Greece  by  Darius^s  generals,  Da- 
Ixxv  l'  ^  '"^^  Artaphemes,  who  were  de- 
A  C  480  ^^^^^^  ^  ^^^  battle  of  Marathon. 
The  second  consists  in  the  expedi- 
tion undertaken  ten  years  afterwards  by  Xer- 
xes, the  son  and  successor  of  Darius,  who  fled 
Olvmo         precipitately  from  Greece,  after  the 

A  C  479  ^*™**'  The  third,  and  concluding 
act,  is  the  destruction  of  the  Persian 
armies  in  the  bloody  fields  of  Mycal^  and  Pla- 
tea ;  events  which  happened  on  the  same  day, 
and  nearly  two  years  ailer  Xerxes^s  triumphal 
entry  into  Greece. 

The  complete  reduction  of  the  insurgents  on 
the  Asiatic  coast,  prompted  Darius  to  tdce  ven- 
geance on  such  Greeks  as  had  encouraged  and 
assisted  the  unsuccessful  rebellion  of  his  sub- 
jects. The  proud  monarch  of  the  East,  when 
informed  that  the  eitizens  of  Athens  had  co- 
operated with  the  lonians  in  the  taking  and 


.burning  of  Sardis,  disooTered  evident  marks 
of  the  most  furious  resentment ;  shooting  an 
arrow  into  the  air,  ha  prayed  that  heaven  might 
assist  him  in  punishing  the  audacious  insolence 
of  that  republic ;  and  every  time  he  sat  down 
to  table,  an  attendant  reminded  him  of  the 
Athenians,  lest  the  delights  of  eastern  luxury 
should  seduce  him  from  his  fell  purpose  of  r^ 
venge.^ 

^.  The  execution  of  his  design  was 

1  ^'^F'  entrusted  to  Mardonius,  a  PerBian 
.  ^  *  o  nobleman  of  the  first  rank,  whose 
personal,  as  well  as  hereditary  ad- 
vantages, htd  entitled  him  to  the  marriage  of 
Artazostra  daughter  of  Darius;  and  whose 
youth  and  inexperience  were  compensated,  in 
the  opinion  of  his  master,  by  his  superior 
genius  for  war,  and  innate  love  of  glory.  In 
tiie  second  spring  after  the  cruel  punishment 
of  the  lonians,  Mardonius  approached  the 
European  coast  with  an  armament  sufficient  to 
inspire  terror  into  Greece.  The  rich  island  of 
Thasus,  whose  golden  mines  yielded  a  revenue 
of  near  three  hundred  talents,  submitted  to  his 
fleet;  while  his  land-forces  added  the  barba- 
rous province  of  Macedon  to  the  Persian  em- 
pire. But  having  steered  southward  from  Tha- 
sus, the  whole  armament  was  overtaken,  and 
almost  destroyed,  by  a  violent  storm,  while  en- 
deavouring to  double  the  promontory  of  mount 
Athos,  which  is  connected  with  the  Macedo- 
nian shore  by  a  low  and  narrow  neck  of  land, 
but  forms  a  long  and  lofty  ridge  in  the  sea. 
Three  hundred  vessels  were  dashed  against  the 
rocks;  twenty  thousand  men  perished  in  the 
waves.  This  disaster  totally  defeated  the  de- 
sign of  the  expedition ;  and  Mardonius  having 
recovered  the  shattered  remains  of  the  fleet 
and  army,  returned  to  the  court  of  Persia, 
where,  by  flattering  the  pride,  he  averted  the 
resentment  of  Darius;  while  he  represented, 
that  the  Persian  forces,  invincible  by  the  power 
of  man,  had  yielded  to  the  fury  of  the  ele- 
ments ;  and  while  he  described  and  exagger- 
ated, to  the  astonishment  and  terror  of  his 
countrymen,  the  excessive  cold,  the  violent 
tempests,  the  monstrous  marine  animals,  which 
distinguish  and  render  formidable  those  distant 
and  unknown  seas.^ 

^.  The  address  of  Mardonius  res- 

u  yrop*       ^j^gj  jjinj  fpQm  punishment ;  but 

A^r  Aon  ^^^  misfortunes  removed  him  from 
A.  i^.  4W.  the  command  of  Lower  Asia.  Two 
generals  were  appointed  in  his  room,  of  whom 
Datis,  a  Medo,  was  the  more  distinguished  by 
his  age  and  experience,  while  Artaphemes,  a 
Persian,  was  the  more  conspicuous  for  his  rank 
and  nobility,  being  descended  of  the  royal 
blood,  and  son    to  Artaphemes,  governor  of 


1  Herodot  1.  r.  t.  er.  et  teq. 
t  Hfltodot  L  tL  c.  zliu.  etseti. 
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Sardifl,  whoie  nfime  htm  ftequenUy  occurred  in 
the  presont  history.  That  his  lieutenanta  might 
appear  with  a  degree  of  splendour  suitable  to 
the  majesty  of  Persia,  Darkts  assembled  an 
army  of  five  hundred  thousand  men,^  consist- 
ing of  the  flower  of  the  provincial  troops  of 
his  extensive  empire.  The  preparation  of  an 
adequate  number  of  transports  and  ships  of 
war,  occasioned  but  a  short  delay.  The  mari- 
time provinces  of  the  empire,  Egypt,  Phaenicia, 
and  the  ooastf  of  the  Euzine  and  Egean  seas, 
were  commanded  to  fit  out,  with  all  possible 
expeditioxi,  their  whole  naval  strength ;  the 
old  vessels  were  repaired,  many  new  ones  were 
built,  and  in  the  course  of  the  same  year  in 
wfai(^  the  preparations  commenced,  a  fleet  of 
mx  hundred  sail  was  ready  to  put  to  sea.  This 
immense  armament  the  Persian  generals  .were 
ordered  to  employ,  in  extending  their  con- 
quests on  the  side  of  Eyrope,  in  subduing  the 
republics  of  Greece,  and  more-^articularly  in 
chastising  the  insolence  of  the  Eretrians  and 
Atheiiians,  the  only  nations  which  had  con- 
spired with  the  revolt  of  the  loniaus,  and  as- 
sisted that  rebellious  people  in  the  destniction 
of  Sardifl.  With  respect  to  the  other  nations 
which  might  be  reduced  by  his  arms,  the  orders 
of  Darius  were  general,  and  the  particular 
treatment  of  the  vanquished  was  lefl  to  the 
discretion  of  his  lieutenants;  but  concerning 
the  Athenians  and  Eretrians,  he  gave  the  most 
positive  commands,  that  their  territories  should 
be  laidwi^te;  their  houses  and  temples  burned 
or  demolished^  and  their  persons  carried  in 
captivity  to  the  eastern  extremities  of  his  em- 
pirt.  Secure  of  effecting  their  purpose,  his 
generals  were  furnished  with  a  great  number 
of  chains  for  confining  the  Gi^cian  prisoners ; 
a  hau^ty  presumption  (to  use  the  language 
of  antiquity^  in  the  superiority  of  man  over  the 
power  of  fortune,  which  on  this,  as  on  other 
oocaaioBs,  was  punished  by  the  just  vengeance 
of  heaven. 
The  Persian  fleet  enjoyed  a  prosperous  voy- 
\  age  to  the  isle  of  Samos,  from  whence  they 
were  ready  to  proceed  to  the  Athenian  coast. 
The  late  disaster  which  befel  the  armament 
eonunaaded  by  Mardonius,  deterred  them  from 
pmvuing  a  direct  course^  along  the  shores  of 
Thrace  and  Macedonia:'  they  determined  to 
steer  in  an  oblique  line  through  the  Cyclades, 
•  cluster  of  seventeen  small  islands,  lying  oppo^ 
site  to  the  territories  of  Argos  and  Attica.  The 
approach  of  such  an  innumerable  host,  whose 
transports  darkened  the  broad  surface  of  the 
Egean,  struck  terror  into  the  unwarlike  inha- 
bitants of  those  delightful  islands.  The  Naxians 
took  refuge  in  their  inaccessible  mountains; 
the  natives  of  Delos,  the  favourite  residence  of 
Latona  and  her  divine  children,  abandoned 
the  awfhl  majesty  of  their  temple,  which  was 
over8ha4lowed  by  the  rough  and  lofty  mount 
Cynthns.     Paroe,^  famous    for   its    marble; 

3  Bandea  Rerodotuf,  PhiUireh,  an(l  Diodoras  Sicaloa, 
tbit  expaditioii  w  related  by  Lyaias,  OraL  Faneb.  boerat. 
PimegTr.  ftato,  Meaex.  ^auaaii.  I.  z.  e.  xx.  Juatin.  1.  ii. 
e.  iz.    Corn.  Nepoa.  in  Milt- 

4  TIm  marbla  or  Paroa  waa  atiperlor^n  wh{t«n«aa,  and 
tha  fineiMnorita  i^in,  to  tha  hnrdiparklinif  Teina  of  mount 
»      «        1^  Attica ;  which,  frosi  the  aize  aod  brilliancy  | 
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Andros,s  celebrated  fbr  Its  vlnert}  Ceos,  th« 
bixth-place  of  the  plaintive  Simonides ;  SjtoBj 
the  native  country  of  the  ingenious  and  philo- 
sophic Pherecydes;  los,  the  tomb  of  Homer ;' 
thd  industfious  Amorgos  ;7  as  well  as  all  the 
other^  islands  which  surrounded  the  once  sacred 
shores  of  Delos,  either  spontaneously  offered 
the  usual 'acknowledgment  of  earth  find  water^ 
as  a  testimony  of  their  friendship,  or  «ibmit- 
ted,  after  a  feeble  resistance,  to  .the  Persian 
arms.o 

The  invaders  next  proceeded  westward  to 
the  isle  of  Euboea,  where,  afler  almost  a  con- 
tinued engagement  of  six  days,  their  strength 
and  numbers,  assisted  by  the  perfidy  of  two 
traitors,  finally  prevailed  over  the  vfdour  and 
obstinacy  of  the  Eretrians.  ^o. 

Hitherto  every  thing  was  pro^iecous ;  and  had 
the  expedition  ended  with  the  events  already 
related,  it  would  have  afforded  just  matter  of 
triumph.  But  a  more  difficult  task  remained* 
in  the  execution  of  which  the  Persians  (happily 
for  Europe)  experienced  a  fatal  reverse  of  for- 
tune. After  the  reduction  of  Eubcsa,  the  Athe- 
nian coffitB^  separated  from  that  island  only  by 
the  jAaifOw  strait  of  Euripus,  seemed  to  invite 
the  generals  of.  Darius  to  an  easy  conquest. 
They  readily  accepted  the  invitation,  as  the 
punishment  of  Athens  was  th^  m&in  object 
which  their  master  had  in  view  when  he  fitted 
out  his  seemingly  invincible  armament.  The 
measures  which  they  adopted  for  .accomplish- 
ing this  design  appear  abundantly  Judicious; 
the  greater  part  of  the  army  was  left  t6  guard 
the islanda which  they  had. subdued;  the  use- 
less multitude  of  attendant  were  transported 
to  the  coast  of  Asia;  with  a  hundred  thousand 
chosen  infantry,  and  a  due  proportion  of  horse» 
the  Persian  generals  set  sail  from  Euboea,  and 
safely  arrived  on  the  MarcUhonian  shorty  a  dis- 
trict of  Attica  about  thirty  miles  from  the 
t^'apital,  consisting  chiefly  of  level  ground,  and 
therefore  admitting  the  operations  of  cavalry, 
which  formed  the  main  strength  of  the  Bar- 
barian army,  and  with  which  the  Greeks  were 
very  poorly  provided.  Here  the  Persians  pitch- 
ed their  camp,  by  the  advice  of  Hippias,  the 

of  ita  component  particleaf  aome-what  reaemblitig  aalt,  {a 
called  by  tho  Italians  Marmo  talino.  ThoM  two  kinds  of 
marble  were  always  tho  most  valued  by  the  Greeks ;  but 
the  marble  of  Pa^os  was  proibrred  by  artists^  aa  yielding 
more  easily  to  the  graTing  tool,  and,  on  account  of  the  ho- 
mogeneousnoas  of  its  parts,  leas  ant  to  sparkle,  and  'give 
false  lights  to  the  statue.  The  works  of  iSurian  jnarble,  in 
the  Farnostan  palace  at  Rome,  are  mentioned  by  Wiiikol- 
mann,  Geschichte  der  kunat  des  Aherthums,  1.  i.  e.  % 
.  5  The  wines  of  Anilroa  and  Naxoa  were  compared  to 
nectnr.    See  Athcnirus,  I.  i. 

6  Strabo,  1.  x.  ot  Ptin.  1.  ir.  Pauaanisa  (m  Phoeic.)  aaya, 
that  Climenea,  the  mother  of  Homer,  was  a  na,tiTe  of  tha 
ifile  of  los ;  and  Aolus  Gellius,  1.  iii.  aaserts,  on  the  autho- 
rity of  Ari^torle,  that  this  island  was  the  oirth-place  of 
Homer  himself. 

7  Amorj^os  was  long  famous  for  the  robes  made  thore, 
and  distinguished  by  its  name.  Said,  ad  voc.  Thev  were 
dyM  rod,  with  a  species  of  lichen,  which  abounds  in  that 
inland,  and  which  was  formerly  oied  by  the  Ei^Usb  and 
French  in  dying  scarlet 

8  ITnTodot,  I.  vi.  c.  94.  9  Tbid.  c  101.  et  »q, 
10  Tbo'proBont  deplorable  itata  of  these  once  fortunats 

islandh  may  be  seen  in  Toumefort,  the  most  learned  of 
traTcHom.  Despotism,  a  double  superstition,  (the  Grecian 
and  Mnhoramedan,)  pirates,  banditti,  and  pestilence,  have 
not  yet  depoptilated  the  Cycladeii,  wnich  reapactively  con- 
tain throe,  five,  ten,  and  the  largeat,  twvatj  thooaand  'at 
habitants. 
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kuuflhed  kingr  of  Athens,!  whoM  perfect  know- 
ledge of  the  country,  end  intimate  acquaintaace 
with  the  affairs  of  Greece,  rendered  his  opinion 
on  all  occasions  respectable. 

Mean  while  the  Athenians  had' raised  an 
army,  and  appointed  ten  generals,  with  equal 
power,  chosen,  as  usual,  from  the  ten  tribes,  into 
which  the  citiiens  were  divided.  Their  obsti- 
nate and  almost  continual  hostUities  with  the 
Phecians,  the  Thebans,  and  their  other  noHhem 
neigh'bours,  prevented  them  from  entertaining 
any  hopes  of  assistance  from  that  quarter:  but, 
on  the  first  appearance  of  the  Persian  fleet, 
they  sent  a  messenger  to  Sparta,  to  acquaint 
the  senate  of  that  republic  with  the  immediate 
danger  which  threatened  them,  and  to  explain 
how  much  it  concerned  the  interest,  as  well  as 
the  honour  of  thd  Spartans,  who  had  acquired 
just  pre-eminence  aipon'g  the  Grecian  states, 
not  to  permit  the  destruction  of  the  most  an- 
cient and  the  most  splendid  of  the  Grecian 
dties.  The  senate  and  assembly  approved  the 
justice  of  this  demand,  they  collected  their 
troops,  and  seemed  ready  to  aiSbrd  their  rivals, 
whose  danger  now  converted  them  into  allies, 
a  speedy  and  effectual  relief.  But  it  Wfts  only 
the  ninth  day  of  the  month ;  and  an  ancient, 
unaccountable,  and  therefore  the  more  respect- 
ed, superstition  prevented  the  Spartans  fiom 
taking  the  field,  before  the  full  of  the  moon.^ 
When  that  period  should  arrive,  they  promised 
to  march,  with  the  utmost  expedition,  to  the 
plains  of  Marathon. 

Mean  while  the  Athenians  had  been  rein- 
forced by  a  thousand  chosen  warriors  from 
Plattea,  a  small  city  of  Bcsotia,  distant  only 
nine  niiles  from  Thebes.  The  independent 
spirit  .of  the  Platieans  rendered  them  as  desi- 
rous of  preserving  their  freedom,  as  they  were 
unable  to  defend  it  against  the  Theban  power. 
But  that  invaluable  possession,  which  their 
own  weakness  would  have  made  it  necessary 
for  them  to  surrender,  the  protection  of  Athens 
enabled  them  to  maintain,  and,  in  return  for  this 
inestimable  favour,  they  discovered  towards 
their  benefkctors,  on  the  present  as  well  as  on 
evenr  future  occasion,  the  sincereet  proofs  of 
gratitude  and  respect.  The  Athenian  army, 
now  ready,  to  take  the  field,  consisted  of  about 
ten  thousand  freemen,  and  of  probably  a  still 
greater  number  of  armed  slaves..  The  generals 
mi^t  certainly  have  collected  a  larger  body  of 
troops;  but  they  seem  to  have  been  averse  to 
oommit  the  siiety  of  the  state  to  the  fortune 
of  a  single  engageAient;  neither  would  it  have 
been  prtident  to  leave  the  walls  of  Athens,  and 
the  oUier  fbrtreasee  of  Attica,  altogether  naked 
and  deftmceless.  It  had  been  a  matter  of  de- 
liberiLtion  in  the  assembly,  whether  they  ought 
not  to  stand  a  siege  rather  than  venture  a  bat- 
tle. The  Athenian  fortifications,  indeed,  had 
not  attained  that  strength  which  they  after- 
wards acquired,  yet  they  might  have  long  re- 
•istod  the  artless  assaults  of  the  Persians;  or 
had  the  latter  got  possession  of  the  walls,  the 
long,  narrow,  and  winding  streets'  of  Athens 


1  Tbneyd.  L  ▼!.  e.  lis.    HwodoL  obi  rapra. 
S  Sivmbo,  1.  ix.  p.  611;  and  Herodot  Ibid. 
1  Artatom  Infonn  iw,  that  this  w«a  the  anei«nt  mods 
«rbtiiklk«faia]lthsoltiMorOreeot.    AiiitPoUt. 


woidd  have  enabled  t  imafl  iinmber  of  men  to 
make  an  obstinate,  and  perhaps  a  successful 
defence,  against  a  superior  but  less  determined 
enemy.  But  all  hopes  from  this  mode  of  re* 
sistanoe  were  damped  by  the  consideration^ 
that  an  immense  host  of  Persians  might  sur- 
round their  city  on  every  side,  intercept  theit 
supplies,  and  instead  of  conquering  them  bj 
assault,  reduce  them-  by  ftmine.  At  t|ie  same 
time  Miltiades,  one  of  the  ten  Ifenerais,  whoeo 
patriotism  and  love  of  liberty  we  have  already 
had  occasion  to  applaud,  animated  his  coun- 
trymen with  the  desire  of  victory-  and  glory. 
This  experienced  commander  knew  ,the  Per- 
sians ;  he  knew  his  fellow-citizens;  and  his  dis- 
cerning sagacity  had  fonned  a  proper  esttmalB 
of  both. 

The  Athenians  were  few.  in  number,  but 
chosen  men;  their  daily  practice  in  the  gym- 
nastic had  given  them  agility  of  limbs,  dexteritv 
of  hand,  and  an  unusuiU  degree  of  vigour  both 
of  mind  and  body.  .Their  constant  exercise  in 
war  had  inured  them  to  hardship  and  fatiguei, 
accustomed  them  to  the  useful  restraints  of  die- 
cipline,  and  familiarized  them  to  those  skilful 
evolutions  which  commonly  decide  the  fortune 
of  the  field.  Their  defensive  as  well  as  offiBn- 
sive  armour  was  remarkably  complete;  and  an 
acknowledged  pre-eminence  over  their  neigh- 
bours, had  inspired  them  with  a  military  en- 
thusiasm, which  on  this  occasion  was  doubly 
animated,  in  defence  of  their  freedom  and  of 
their  country.  In  their  pertinacious  struggles 
with  each  other,  for  whatever  men  hold  most 
precious,  the  Greeks,  and  the  Athenians  in 
particular,  had  adopted  a  mode  of  military 
arrangement  which  cannot  be  too  highly  ex- 
tolled. Drawn  up.  in  a  close  and  firm  phaJanx, 
commonly  sixteen  deep,  the  impetuous  vigour 
of  the  most  robust  youth  held  the  first  ranks; 
the  last  were  closed  by  the  steady  courage  of 
experienced  veterans,  whose  resentment  against 
cowardice  seemed'  more  terrible  to  their  com- 
panions than  the  arms  of  an  enemy.  As  the 
safety  of  the  last'  ranks  depended  on  the  ao- 
fivity  of  the  first,  their  united  assaults  were 
rendered  alike  furious  and  persevering,  and 
hardly  to  be  resisted  by  any  superiority  of 
numbers.^ 

4  The  attention  siTen  bj  the  Greeka  to  tiie  ralatiTt  dia- 
poaition  of  the  ranka,  aceordlnf  to  the  reapeetive  quelitiM 
of  the  men  who  compoaod  themtintrodnced  certain  rnlealo 
ancient  taclica  which  wonld  be  unneoeaiary  ip  the  modera. 
To  eonrert  the  rear  into  the  front,  a  modem  army  baa  only 
to  fkoe  about,  becann  it  is  not  very  material  in  what  order 
the  ranka  are  placed.  Bat  we  learn  from  the  taetica'of 
ArriaUf  that  the  Oreeka  had  oontriTed  three  other  waya  of 
perfcraitng  thia  eyolation,  fai  all  of  which  the  name  fkont 
waa  nniformly  preaented  to  the  enemy.— The  firat  waa  called 
the  Maeeioniaai,  In  thia  evolution  the  file-leader  fiieed  to 
the  rifht-about,  without  atirrins  from  hia  place ;  the  other 
men  in  the  file  paaed  behind  hUn,  and,  after  a  dertain  nam- 
ber  of  pacea,  alao  faced  about,  and  found  themaelTea  in 
their  reapoctiTe  placoi.— The  aooond  waa  called  the  Qretad. 
In  thia  the  file-leader  not  only  Aeed  about,  but  paeed  over 
the  depth  of  the  phalanx.  The  raat  fbltowed  him,  and  ths 
whole  found  themaehpea  in  the  aame  place  aa  before,  the 
ranka  only  reveracd.— The  thfad  waa  eaDed  the  Laetdm- 
mMtamwiacbwaapreciaBlytherereneofthefiv^  In  ths 
Laoedamonian  erolution  the  firat  brinfei^np,  or  laat  man 
in  each  file,  whom  the  Greeka  called  o»e«>'0(,  Aced  about, 
then  halted.  The  file-leader  faeod  about,  and  paced  over 
twice  the  depth  of  the  phalanx,  the  reel  foUowinf  him ;  the 
whole  thua  round  ihemaehrea  with  the  aame  front  towards 
the  enemy,  the  ranka  only  reTOiaed.  The  diflRsrence  between 
thaee  thaeo  evolutiona  coniialerl  in  thia,  that  tha  Msinedonian, 
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TIm  PerdaiM  (for  under  tke  name  o£  Per- 
■biui  are  comprehended  the  yarione  nations 
which  followed  the  standard  of  D&tis  and 
Artaphem^)  were  not  deficient  jn  martial  ap- 
pearance, nor  perhaps  entirely  destitute  of 
valour,  being  selected  with  care  from  the  flower 
of  the  Asiatic  proyincee. .  But,  compared  with 
the  regularity  of  the  Greek  battalions,  they 
may  1m  regarded  as  a  promiscuons  crowd, 
armed  in  each  division  with  the  peculiar 
we^Mme  of  their  respectiye  countries,  incapa^. 
Ue  of  being  harmonized  by  general  movements* 
or  united  mto  any  uniform  system  of  militoi^ 
arrangement.  Darts  and  arrows  were  their 
usual  instruments  of  attack ;  and  even  the  most 
completely  armed  trusted*  to  some  species  of 
misnle  weap<m.  They  carried  in  their  left 
hands  light  targets  of  reed  or  osier,  and  their 
bodies  were  sometimes  covered  with  thin  plates 
of  scaly  metal ;  but  they  had  not  any  defensive 
armour  worthy  of  being  compared  with  the 
firm  corselets,  the  braxen  greaves,  the  massy 
bucklers  of  their  Athenian  opponents.  The 
bnvest  of  the  Barbarians  fought  on  horaeback ; 
but  in  all  ages  the  long  Grecian  spear  has 
proved  the  surest  defence  against  the  attack  of 
eavafay,  insomuch  that  even-  the  Romans,  in 
fighting  against  the  Numidian  horsemen,  pre- 
fixed the  strength  of  the  phalanx  to  the 
activity  of  the  legion.  The  inferiority  of  their 
armour  and  of  their  discipline,  was  not  the 
only  defect  of  the  Persians^  they  wanted  that 
ardour  and  emulation  which,  in  the  close  and 
desperate  engagements  of  ancient  tin&es,  were 
necessary  to  animate  the  courage  of  a  soldier. 
Their  spirits  were  broken  under  tho  yoke  of  a 
double  servitude,  imposed  by  the  blind  super- 
stition of  the  Magi,  and  the  capricious  tyranny 
of  Darius ;  with  &em  their  native  country  was 
an  empty  name;  and  their  minds,  degraded  by 
the  mean  vices  of  wealth  and  luztiry^  were  in- 
sensible to  the  na^ve  charmai  as  well  ai^to  the 
hnmortal  reward  of  manly- virtue. 

lAiltiades  avowed  not,  however,  hia  contempt 
of  the  enemy,  or  his  confidence  in  his  own 
troops,  to  seduce  him  into  a  Atal  security. 
Nothing  on  his  part  was  neglected;  and  the 
mty  obstacle  to  success  was  fortunately  re- 
moved by  the  disinterested  moderation  of  his 
colleagues.  The  continual  dread  of  tyrants 
had  tau^t  the  jealous  republicans  of  Greece  to 
blend,  on  every  occasion,  their  civil  with  their 
■lilitary  institutions.  Governed  by  this  princi- 
ple, the  Athenians,  as  we  already  had  occasion 
to  observe,  elected,  ten  generals,  who  were 
invested,  each,  in  his  turn,  with  the  supreme 
eommand.  This  regulation  was  extremely  un- 
ftyourable  to  that  unity  of  design  which  ought 
to'pervade  all  the  successive  operations  of  an 
army ;  an  inecbvenience  which  struck  the  dis- 
cerning mind  of  Aristides,  who  on  this  occaaion 


dM  iUa-lMdar  itood  itiD,  tDd  the  rert  wmt  behind 
Un,  had  the  mppearanee  of  a  retreat ;  linee  the  whole  line 
needed  by  the  depth  of  the  phalanx  from  the  enemy ;  in  the 
Oraten,  tM  men  uieeerTed  tne  lame  noand  which  thev  had 
evipnaltf  oeenpied;  bnt  the  Laeedinnonian  carried  the 
whole  fine,  hjr  the  depth  of  the  phalanx,  forward  on  the 
enemy.  Amonff  the  firat  military  chan^  introdaeed  by 
PhUlp  of  Maeedon,  hietoriane  mention  hii  havinf  adopted 
the  Laeedsmoolan  evolotion,  for  ehaoginf  the  front,  ia  prt- 
'^         to  thai  fomeily  used  by  hii  own  couBtrymen. 


displayed  the  first  openings  of  his  illoatrioua 
character.  The  day  approaching  when  it  be- 
longed to  him  to  assume  the  successive  com- 
mand, he  generously  yielded  his  authority^  to 
the  approved  valour  and  experience  of  Mil- 
tiades.  '  The  other  generals  followed  this  mag- 
nanimous example,  sacrificing  the  dictates  of 
private  ambition  to  ^e  interest  and  glory  of 
their  country ;  and  the  commander  in  chief  thus 
enjoyed  an  opportunity  of  exerting,  uncon- 
trolled, the  utmost  vigour  of  his  genius. 

Lest  he  should  be  surrounded  by  a  superior 
force,  he  chose  for  his  camp  tho  declivity  of  a 
hill,  distant  about  a  mile  from  the  .encampment 
of  the  enemy.  The  intermediate  space  he 
caused  to  be  strewed  in  the  night  with  the 
branches  and  trunks  of  trees,  in  ordisr  to  inter- 
rupt the  motion,  and  break  the  order  of  the 
Persian  cavalry,  which  in  consequence  of  this 
precaution  seem  to  have  been  rendered  incapa- 
Ue  of  acting  in  the  engagement.  In  the  morn- 
ing his  troops  were  drawn  up  in  battle  array, 
in  a  long  and  full  line ;  the  bntveit  of  the  Athe- 
nians on  the  right,  on  the  left  the  warriors  of 
PlatoHt,  apd  in  thp  middle  the  slaves,"  who  had 
been  admitted  on  this  occasion  to  the  honour 
of  bearing  arms.  By  weakening  bis  centre,  the 
least  valfiahle  part,  he  extended  his  front  equal 
to  that  of  the  enemy :  his  rear  was  defended 
by .  tho  hill  above  mentioned,  which,  verging 
round  to  meet  the  sea,  likewise  covered  his 
right ;  his  left  was  flanked  by  a  lake  or  marsh. 
Datis,  although  he  perceived  the  skilftil  dispo- 
sition of  the  Greeks,  was  yet  too  confident  in 
the  vast  superiority  of  his  numbers  to  decline 
the  engagement,  especially  as  he  now  enjoyed 
an  opportunity  of  deciding  the  contest  before 
the  expected  auxiliaries  could  arrive  from  Pe- 
loponnesus. When  the  Athenians  saw  the 
enemy  in  motion,  they  ran  down  the  hill,  with 
unusual  ardour,  to  encounter  them ;  a  circum-. 
stance  which  proceeded,  perhaps,  from  their 
eagerness  to  engage,  but  which  must  have  been 
attended  with  Uie  good  consequence  of  short- 
ening the  time  of  their  exposure  to  the  sUnga 
and  darts  of  the  Barbarians. 

The  two  anmes  closed ;  the  battle  was  rather 
fierce  than  long.  The  Persian  swovd  and  Scy- 
thian hatchet  penetrated,  or  cut  down, 'the  cen- 
^1  tre  of  the  Athenians ;  but  the  two 

1^  ^^  wings,  which  comp<Med  the  main 
"JJ;  '^on  "trength  of  the  Grecian  army,  broke, 
A.  C.  4»u.  yo^t^d^  ^^  put  to  flight  the  cor- 
responding divisions  of  the  enemy.  Instead 
of  pursuing  the  vanquished)  they  closed  their 
extremities,  and  attacked  the  Barbarians  who 
had  penetrated  their  centre.  The  Grecian 
spear  overcame  all  opposition :  the  bravest  of 
the  Persians  perished  in  the  field ;  the  remain- 
der were  pursued  with  great  slaughter;  and 
such  was  their  terror  and  surprise,  that  they 
sought  for  refbge,  not  in  their  camp,  but  ia 
their  ships.  The  banished  tyrant  of  Athens 
fell  in  the  engagement:  two  Athenian  generals, 


5  Plotareh.  In  Ariadd.  torn.  ii.  p.  — 

6  There  ii  not  any  hiatorian,  indeed,  who  nakes  laentiMi 
of  thti  arrangement,  although,  by  eompariag  the  aeeoonte 
of  the  havoc  made  in  the  centre,  with  the  snail  number  of 
Athenian  eitiiene  who  were  ilain,  it  la  erident  thai  tho 
•lavee  mnet  have  been  the  greateit  rafreren  in  ths  aetios, 
and  therefore  poited,  aa  ii  laid  in  the  text 
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%  .  A^  M«a  defiMted  in 
.  •  ^1  «.^.«4  *o  abandon  their 
.  .wt..uu«i«4&ty  to  their  ships ; 
. ...  j«.ui  to  Asia  the  £re- 
..w«  )  «w«ii«^iM«to  the  orders 
^  .^.  -^  N>MMiuct^  to  Sosa. 
A^  tAta  .'vwy  reason  to  dread 
..  ..it»  ji  tvyal  resentment ; 
«^««.  uiiuucted  in  chains  to  the 
«.««  \i^i^s  their  reception  was 
^  «.K&c  iheir  fears  naturally 
^^vk«  >Vh<»ther  reflection  sag- 
;v  «.^  -v  '^ett«iu4  which  he  might 
,  %  .^^^  ukyi  UM  assistance  which  he 
. .  .  ^  a  « ^«  tiiNn  the  arts  and  arms 
v..  ^  X  -'•  '-ii^t  a  ray  of  magnanimity 
...  ^  i.tuvU  the  seul  of  a  despot,  he 
X  N*:^*.»  to  be  immediately  released 
^^  »  •ji^  a;!^  twott  afterwards  assigned 
.^  "!  ^  .>v*r  iukiwiation  the  fertile  district 
s  N  .*,*^*^  J  »i*^  ^«»  t^  province  of  Cissia,  in 
N*.*^.^  ♦»  '-i^  gbte^unce  of  only  forty  miles 
A^-»  .s  ,<k,H:Ai*  There  the  colony  remained 
*  7s  .i»w  >K  a^odoltta,  preserving  their  Gre- 
^„j^  a.^;a4^  aifed  inslitutiens;  and  after  a 
i^^vvU^Ksi  »J<  »«  centuries,  their  descendants 
ib%\v  \««4i^  ^v  .Vpcildnius  Tyaneus,^  the  cele- 
Si«;«si  kNiIi4«^.>re*tt  philosophei^  and  were  still 
at«Aui<u«Ui»^  K^^MM  the  surrounding  nations  by 
Uk»  'iMUiKV4b««  oMriu  of  European  extraction. 
WHe*  a^^  ^w*t^T  befell  the  Persian  arms, 
iIm  imJt  avti  ^ihce  independent,  powers  of  the 
fHiirTirt^^^^  *v^  ^^^I  ^^  '^▼ol^  I'^o  neces- 
Miy  «>f  wal^Kbf  the  first  symptoms  of  thostf 
f^^iuMi^iibtW  4«belUons  graduiOly  drew  the 
liy«M)«  ^^  Oounus  from  the  coast  of  Lesser  Asia ; 
whud*  inhabilaala,  delivered  from  the  oppres- 
lisML  ^^  ^«(^i(n  mercenaries,  resumed  their 
V^MJM  «^^  ^^^  activity ;  and  except  in  pay- 
lutf%  vVig^iw^t^y  with  several  neighbouring  pro- 
vokC^e^  aa  annual  contribution  of  about  a  hun- 
<b«J  tho^wand  pounds,  the  Asiatic  Greeks  were 
H^aK^y  sttbjwted  to  any  proof  of  dependence. 
PiuMkN*  coneomiog  the  succession  to  the  uni- 
wmJ  ewpi»  of  the  east,  the  revolt  of  Egypt, 
and  the  death  of.Darius,  retarded  for  ten  years 
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finrt  to  examine  the  transacttotifl  of 
the  Greeks,  during  the  important  interval  be* 
tween  the  battle  of  Marathon  and  the  expedi- 
tion of  Xerxes ;  and  to  explain  the  principal 
circumstaakc%s  which  enabled  a  country,  neither 
wealthy  nor  populous,  to  resist  the  most  for- 
midable invasion  recorded  in  history. 

The  joy  excited  among  the  Athenians  bj  a 
victory,  which  not  only  delivered  them  from 
the  dread  of  their  enemies,  but  raised  them  to 
^distinguished  pre-eminence  among  their  rivals 
and  aQies,  is  evident  fVom  a  remarkable  inci- 
4^nt  which  happened  immediately  after  the 
battle.  As  soon  as  fortune  had  visibly  declared 
in  their  favour,  a  soldier  was  dispatched  from  the 
army  to  convey  the  welcome  news  to  the  capital. 
He  ran  with  incredible  velocity,  and  appeared, 
covered  with  dust  and  blood,  in  the  presence 
of  the  senators.  Excess  of  fatigue  conspired 
with  the  transports  of  enthusiasm  to  exhaiuit 
the  vigour  of  his  frame.  He  had  only  time  to 
exclaim,  in  two  words,  Rejitiee  tpiUi  ihe  viet^n^^ 
and  immediately  expired. 

It  is  probable  that  the  same  spirit  which  ani- 
mated this  nameless  patriot,  was  speedily  dif^ 
fused  through  the  whole  community ;  and  the 
Athenian  institutions  were  well  calculated  to 
keep  alive  the  generous  ardour  which  succese 
had  inspired.  Part  of  the  spoil  was  gratefully 
dedicated  to  the  gods ;  the  remainder  was  ap- 
propriated as  the  iust  reward  of  merit.  The 
obsequies  of  the  dead  were  celebrated  with 
solemn  pomp;  and  according  to  an  ancient  and 
sacred  custom,  their  fame  was  commemorated 
by  annual  returns  of  festive  magnificence.* 
The  honours  bestowed  on  those  who  had  fallen 
in  the  field,  reflseted  additional  lustre  on  their 
companions  who  survived  the  victory.  In  ex- 
tensive kingdoms,  the  praise  of  successful  va- 
lour is  weakened  by  diffusion ;  and  such  too  ie 
the  inequality  between  the  dignity  of  the  gene- 
ral and  the  meanness  of  the  soldier,  that  the 
latter  can  seldom  hope  to  attam,  however  well 
he  may  deserve,  his  just  proportipn  of  military^ 
fame.^  But  the  Grecian  republics  wdre  small  i 
a  perpetual  rivalship  subsisted  among  them; 
and  when  any  particular  state  eclipsed  the 
glory  of  its  neighbours,  the  superiority  was 
sensibly  felt  by  ejrery  member  of  the  common-, 
wealth. 

That  pre-eminende,  which  by  the  battle  of 
.Marathon,  Athens  acquired  in  Greece,  Mil- 
tiades,  by  his  peculiar  merit  in  that  battle,  at- 
tained in  Atheiu.  His  valour  and  conduct 
were  celebrated  by  the  artless  praises  of  the 
vulgar,  as  well  as  by  the  more  elaborate  enco- 
miums of  the  learned.  Before  the  era  of  this 
celebrated  engagement,  tragedy,  the  unrivalled 
distinction  of  Athenian  literature,  had  been  in- 
vented and  cultivated  by  the  successful  labours 
of  Thespis,  Phrynicus,  and  iEschylus.  The 
last,  who  is  justly  regarded  as  the  great  im- 
prover of  the  Grecian  drama,  displayed  in  the 
battle  of  Marathon  the  same  martial  ardour 
which  still  breathes  in  his  poetry.    We  may 
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5  Diodor.  Sic.  I.  xi.    HerodoL  ubi  raprrn. 

6  Plutarch,  in  Ciinon.  p.  187.  et  iBschia.  advera.  CtM(- 
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rta«9Babhr  imagine  that  he  woxild  employ  the 
highest  mi^Ui  of  his  fancy  in  extolling  the 
glory  of  e^cploits  in  which  he  had  himself 
borne  so  distingoiiftied  a  part ;  and  particularly 
that  he  would  exert  all  the  powers  of  his  lofly 
genius  in  celebrating  the  hero  and  patriot, 
whose  enthusiasm  had  animated  the  battle,  and 
whoee  superior  talents  had  insured  the  victory. 
The  name  of  the  .conqueror  at  Marathon  re- 
echoed  through  the  spacious  theatres  of  Athens, 
which,  though  they  had  not  yet  acquired  that 
solid  and  durable  composition  still  discernible  in 
the  ruins  of  ancient  grandeur,  were  already  built 
ia  a  form  sufficiently  captious  to  contain  the 
largest  proportion  of  the  citizens.  The  mag- 
oi&:ent  encomiums  bestowed  on  Miltiades  in 
the  presence  of  his  assembled  countrymen,  by 
whose  consenting  voice  they  were  repeated 
and  approved,  fired  with  emulation  the  young 
candidates  for  fame,  while  they  enabled  the 
general  to  obtain  that  mark  of  public  confi- 
dence and  esteem  which  was  the  utmost  am- 
bition of  all  the  Grecian  leaders. 

These  leaders,  while  they  remained  within 
the  territories  of  their  respective  states,  were 
ntrusted  (as  we  already  had  occasion  to  ob- 
lerve}  with  only  that  moderate  authority  which 
mited  the  equal  condition  of  freedom.  But 
when  they  were  appointed  to  the  command  of 
the  fleet  in  foreigi)  parts,  they  obtained  almost 
onlimited  power,  and  might  acquire  immense 
riches.  To  this  exalted  station  Miltiades  was 
advanced  by  the  general  suffrage  of  his  coun- 
tiy ;  and  havii^  sailed  with  a  fleet  of  seventy 
gallies,  the  whole  naval  strength  of  the  repub- 
lic, he  determined  to  expel  the  Persian  garri- 
sons from  the  isles  of  the  .£geain ;  to  reduce  the 
smaller  communities  to  the  obedience  of  Athens, 
and  to  subject  the  more  wealthy  and  powerful 
to  heavy  contributions. 

The  first  operations  of  the  Athenian  arma- 
ment were  crowded  with  success:  several 
islands  were  subdued,  considerable  sums  of 
monej  weto  collected.  But  the  fleet  arriving 
before  Pajros,  every  thing  proved  adverse  to  the 
ikthenians.  Miltiades,  who  had  received  a 
fersonal  injury  from  Tisagoras,  a  man  of  great 
mthority  in  that  island,  yielded  to  the  dictates 
«f  private  resentment,  and  confoundmg  the  in- 
aotent  with  the  guilty,  demanded  from  the  Pa- 
aans  the  sum  of  a  hundred  taints  (near  twenty 
thousand  pounds  sterling.)  If  the  money  were 
not  immediately  paid,  he  threatened  to  lay 
wiste  their  territory,  to  burn  their  city,  and  to 
teach  them  by  cruel  experience  the  stern  rights 
of  a  conqueror.  The  exorbitancy  of  the  de- 
mand rendered  compliance  with  it  impossible ; 
the  Parians  prepared  for  their  defence,  guided 
however  by  the  motives  of  a  generous  despair, 
rather  than  by  any  well-grounded  hope  of  re- 
sisting the  invaders.  For  twenty-six  days  they 
maintained  'possession  of  the  capital  of  the 
island,  which  the  Athenians,  afler  ravaging  all 
the  adiacent  country,  besieged  by  sea  and  land. 
The  tmie  now  approached  when  Paros  must 
have  surrendered  to  a  superior  force;  but  it 
was  the  good  fortune  of  the  islanders  that  an 
elusive  -grove,  which  happened  to  be  set  on 
fire  in  one  of  the  Sporades,  was  believed  by 
the  besiegen  to  indicate  the  approach  of  a  Per- 


sian fleet  The  same  opinion  gained  ground 
among  the  Parians^  who  determined,  by .  their 
utmost  efforts,  to  preserve  the  place,  until  they 
should  be  relieved  by  the  assistance  of  their 
protectors.  .  Miltiades  had  received  a  danger- 
ous wound  during  the  siege;  and  the  weakness 
of  his  body  impairing  the  faculties  of  his  mind, 
and  rendering  him  too  sensible  to  the  impres- 
sions of  fear,  he  gave  orders  to  draw  off  his 
victorious  troops,  and  returned  with  the  whole 
fleet  to  Athens. 

His  conduct  in  the  present  expedition  iU 
corresponded  to  his  former  fame ;  and  he  soon  . 
experienced  tfie  instability  of  popular  favour. 
The  Athenian  citizens,  and  particularly  the 
more  eminent  and  illustrious,  had  universally 
their  rivals  and  enemies.    The  competitions 
for  civil  offices,  or  military  command,  ooca- 
sipned  eternal  animosities  among  those  jealous 
republibans.    Xantippus,  a  person  of  great  dis- 
tinction, and  father  of  the  celebrated  Pericles, 
who  in  the  succeeding  age  obtained  the  first 
rank    in    the  Athenian  government,  eagerly 
seized  an  opportunity  of  depressing  the  cha- 
racter of  a  man  which  had  so  long  overtopped 
that  of  every  competitor.    Miltiades  was  ac- 
cused of  being  corrupted  by  a  Persian  bribe  to 
raise  the  siege  of  Paros ;  the  precipitancy  with 
which  he  abandoned  the  place,  so  unlike  to  the 
general  firmness  of  his  manly  behaviour,  gave 
a  probable  colour  to  the  accusation ;  and  the 
continual  terror  which,  ever  since  the  usurpa- 
tion of  PisistratuB,  the. Athenians  entertained 
of  arbitrary  power,  disposed  them  to  condemn, 
upon  very  slight  evidence,  a  man  whose  abili- 
ties and  renown  seemed  to  endanger  the  safety 
of  the  commonwealth.    The  crime  laid  to  his 
charge  inferred  death,  a  punishment  whicli  his 
accuser  insisted  ought  to  be  immediately  in- 
flicted on  him.    But  his  judges  were  cofetedt- 
ed  with  fining  him  the  sum  of  fifly  talents, 
(near  ten  thousand  pounds  sterling,^  which 
being  unable  to  pay,  he  was  thrown  mto  pri- 
son, where  he  soon  afler  died  of  his  wounds. 

But  the  glory  of  TVIiltiades  survived  him  $ 
and  the  Athenians,  however  unjust  to  his  per- 
son, were  not  unmindful  of  his  fame.  At  the 
distance  of  half  a  century,  when  the  battle  of 
Marathon  was  painted  by  order  of  the  state, 
they  '  directed  the  figure  of  Miltiades  to  be 
placed  in  the  fore-ground,<animatinff  the  trooph 
to  victory :  a  reward  which,  during  ue  virtuous 
simplicity  of  the  antient  conmionwealth,  con- 
ferred more  real  honour,  than  all  that  magnifi- 
cent profusion  of  crowns  and  statues,^  which  in 
the  later  times  of  the  republic  were  rather  ex- 
tend by  general  fear,  than  bestowed  by  pub- 
lic admiration. 

The  jealousies,  resentments,  dangers,  and  ca^ 
lamities,  which  often  attend  power  and  pre- 
eminence, have  never  yet  proved  sufficient  to 
deter  an  ambitious  mind  from  the  pursuit  of 
greatpess.  The  rivals  of  Miltiades  were  ani- 
mated by  the  glory  of  his  elevation,  not  de- 
pressed by  the  example  of  his  fall.  His  aceuser 
Xantippus,  though  he  had  acted  the  principal 
part*in  removing  this  favourite  of  the  people, 
was  not  deemed  worthy  to  succeed  him.   Two 

T  JEat\an.  p.  301.  «t  Polyblas  pasiliii 
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CHAPTER  IX. 

Resentment  ofDariut  against  Chreece — Maritime  Expedition  of  Mardontus^IwDosion  of  Oreeee 
bjf  Datis  and  Artaphemes — Battle  of  Marathon — Transactions  in  the  interval  between  thai 
Battle  and  Xerxes*  Invasion — 7%e  Invasion  of  Xerxes — BatUe  of  Thtrmopyla, 


¥N  attempting  to  giye  the  reader  a  general, 
but  tolerably  complete,  view  of  the  ancient 
hbtory  of  Greece,  it  was  often  neceesary  to 
have  recouTBe  to  very  obscure  materials;  to 
arrange  and  combine  the  mutilated  fragments 
of  poets  and  mythologistB ;  and  to  trace,  by 
the  established  principles  of  critical  conjecture, 
and  the  certain,  because  uniform,  current  of 
human  passions,  those  events  and  transactions 
which  seem  most  curious  and  important.  In 
this  subsequent  part  of  my  work,  the  difficulty 
consists  not  in  discovering,  but  in  selecting,  the 
materials;  for  the  magnificent  preparations, 
the  splendid  commencement,  and  the  unex- 
pected issue,  of  the  Persian  war,  have  been  re- 
lated with  the  utmost  accuracy  of  description, 
and  adorned  by  the  brightest  charms  of  elo- 
quence. The  Grecian  poets,  historians,  and 
orators,  dwell  with  complacence  on  a  theme, 
not  less  hnportant  than  extensive,  and  equally 
adapted  to  display  their  own  abilities,  and  to 
flatter  the  pride  of  their  country.  The  variety 
of  their  inimitable  performances,  generally 
known  and  studied  in  every  country  conversant 
with  literature,  renders  the  subject  familiar  to 
the  reader,  and  difficult  to  the  writer.  Tet  does 
the  merit  of  those  performances,  however  justly 
and  universally  admired,  fall  short  of  the  ex- 
traordinary exploits  which  they  describe ;  ex- 
ploits which,  though  ancient,  still  preserve  a 
fresh  Imd  unfading  lustre,  and  will  remain  to 
the  latest  ages,  precious  monuments  of  that 
generous  magnanimity,  which  cherishes  the 
seeds  of  virtue,  inspires  the  love  of  liberty,  and 
animates  the  fire  of  patriotism. 
Olvmo  '^^^  memorable  tragedy  (to  adopt 

Ixui  3  ^^  ^^  occasion  an  apt  allusion  of 
A  C  490  P^"**''^'*0  which  ended  in  the  eter- 
*  nal  disgrace  of  the  Persian  name, 
may  be  divided,  with  propriety,  into  three  prin- 
cipal acts.  The  first  contains  the  invasion  of 
Olvmo  Greece  by  Darius^s  generals,  Da- 
Ixrv  1  ^  ^'^^^  Artaphemes,  who  were  de- 
A  C  480  ^^^^'^  ^  ^^®  battle  of  Marathon. 
The  second  consists  in  the  expedi- 
tion undertaken  ten  years  afterwards  by  Xer- 
xes, the  son  and  successor  of  Darius,  who  fled 
Olvmo  precipitately  from  Greece,  after  the 
Ixxv  2!  '**"'  of  his  fleet  near  the  isle  of  Sa- 
A  C  479  I^^i"*  The  third,  and  concluding 
act,  is  the  destruction  of  the  Persian 
armies  in  the  bloody  fields  of  Mycal6  and  Pla- 
tea ;  events  which  happened  on  the  same  day, 
and  nearly  two  years  after  Xerxes^s  triumphal 
entry  into  Greece. 

The  complete  reduction  of  the  insurgents  on 
the  Asiatic  coast,  prompted  Darius  to  take  ven- 
geance on  such  Greeks  as  had  encouraged  and 
assisted  tiie  unsuccessful  rebellion  of  his  sub- 
jects. The  proud  monarch  of  the  East,  when 
informed  that  the  eitizens  of  Athens  had  co- 
operated with  the  lonians  in  liie  taking  and 


.burning  of  Sardis,  discovered  evident  mark* 
of  the  most  furious  resentment ;  shooting  an 
arrow  into  the  air,  he  prayed  that  heaven  might 
assist  him  in  punishing  the  audacious  insolence 
of  that  republic ;  and  every  time  he  sat  down 
to  table,  an  attendant  reminded  him  of  the 
Athenians,  lest  the  delights  of  eastern  luxury 
should  seduce  him  from  his  fell  purpose  of 
venge.^ 

^.  The  execution  of  his  demgn  1t.o 

1   ^"?*       entrusted  to  Mardonius,  a  Persian 


A.  C.  493. 


nobleman  of  the  first  rank,  whose 


personal,  as  well  as  hereditary  ad- 
vantages, had  entitied  him  to  the  marriage  of 
Artazostra  daughter  of  Darius;  and  whose 
youth  and  inexperience  were  compensated,  in 
the  opinion  of  his  master,  by  his  Buperior 
genius  for  war,  and  innate  love  of  glory.  In 
tile  second  spring  after  the  cruel  punishment 
of  the  lonians,  Mardonius  approached  the 
European  coast  with  an  armament  sufficient  to 
inspire  terror  into  Greece.  The  rich  island  of 
Thasus,  whose  golden  mines  yielded  a  revenno 
of  near  three  hundred  talents,  submitted  to  his 
fleet;  while  his  land-forces  added  the  barba- 
rous province  of  Macedon  to  the  Persian  em- 
pire. But  having  steered  southward  from  Tha- 
sus, the  whole  armament  was  overtaken,  and 
almost  destroyed,  by  a  violent  storm,  while  en- 
deavouring to  double  the  promontory  of  mount 
Athos,  which  is  connected  with  the  Macedo- 
nian shore  by  a  low  and  narrow  neck  of  land, 
but  forms  a  long  and  lofty  ridge  in  the  sea. 
Three  hundred  vessels  were  dashed  against  the 
rocks;  twenty  thousand  men  perished  in  the 
waves.  This  disaster  totally  defeated  the  de- 
sign of  the  expedition ;  and  Mardonius  havin^^ 
recovered  the  shattered  remains  of  the  fleet 
and  army,  returned  to  the  court  of  Persia, 
where,  by  flattering  the  pride,  he  averted  the 
resentment  of  Darius;  while  he  represented, 
that  the  Persian  forces,  invincible  by  the  power 
of  man,  had  yielded  to  the  fury  of  the  ele- 
ments ;  and  while  he  described  and  exagger- 
ated, to  the  astonishment  and  terror  of  his 
countrymen,  the  excessive  cold,  the  violent 
tempests,  the  monstrous  marine  animals,  which 
distinguish  and  render  formidable  those  distant 
and  unknown  seas.^ 

^,  The  address  of  Mardonius  res- 

1  ^™^*  ^^®^  ^"^  ^''^™  punishment ;  bnt 
A*r  Aocs  ^'*  misfortunes  removed  him  from 
A.  1..4W.  the  command  of  Lower  Asia.  Two 
generals  were  appointed  in  his  room,  of  whom 
Datis,  a  Medo,  was  the  more  distinguished  by 
his  age  and  experience,  while  Artaphemes,  a 
Persian,  was  the  more  conspicuous  for  his  rank 
and  nobility,  being  descended  of  the  royal 
blood,  and  son    to  Artaphemes,  governor  of 


1  Hwodot.  I.  ▼.  t.  CT.  St  leq. 
S  HorodoL  L  ti.  c.  zliia.  «t  teq. 
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Sarciis,  whose  n^me  has  frequently  oocnired  in 
the  preeent  hietory.  That  his  lienteDants  might 
appear  with  a  degree  of  splendour  suitable  to 
the  majesty  of  Persia,  Darius  assembled  an 
ajrmy  of  five  hundred  thousand  men,'  consist- 
ing of  the  flower  of  the  provincial  troops  of 
his  extensive  empire.  The  preparation  of  an 
adequate  number  of  transports  and  ships  of 
war,  occasioned  but  a  short  delay.  The  mari- 
time provinces  of  the  empire,  Egypt,  Phcenicia, 
•ad  the  coasts  of  the  Euxine  and  Egean  seas, 
were  commanded  to  fit  out,  with  all  possible 
ezpeditioa,  *their  whole  naval  strength ;  the 
old  vessels  were  repaired,  many  new  ones  were 
built,  and  in  the  course  of  the  same  year  in 
which  the  preparations  commenced,  a  fleet  of 
mx  hundred  sul  was  ready  to  put  to  sea.  This 
immense  armament  the  Persian  generals  were 
ordered  to  employ,  in  extending  their  con- 
quests on  the  side  of  Europe,  in  subduing  the 
republics  of  Greece,  and  more  .particularly  in 
ehastiang  the  insolence  of  the  Eretrlans  and 
Athenians,  the  only  uations  which  had  con- 
spired with  the  revolt  of  the  loniaus,  and  as- 
sisted that  rebellious  people  in  the  destniction 
of  Sardis.  With  respect  to  the  otLer  nations 
which  might  be  reduced  by  his  arms,  the  orders 
of  Darius  were  general,  and  the  particular 
treatment  of  the  vanquished  was  left  to  the 
discretion  of  his  lieutenants;  but  concerning 
the  Athenians  and  Eretrians,  he  gave  the  most 
positive  commands,  that  their  territories  should 
be  Isldwute^  their  houses  and  temples  burned 
or  demolished,  and  their  persons  carried  in 
captivity  to  the  eastern  extremities  of  his  em- 
pire. Secure  of  efifecting  their  purpose,  his 
generals  were  furnished  with  a  great  number 
of  chains  for  confining  the  Gi^ian  prisoners ; 
a  haughty  presumption  (to  use  the  language 
of  antiquity^  in  the  superiority  of  man  over  the 
power  of  fortune,  which  on  this,  as  on  other 
ocrasioBs,  was  punished  by  the  just  vengeance 
of  heaven.  ** 

The  Persian  fleet  enjoyed  a  prosperous  voy- 
age to  the  isle  of  Samos,  from  whence  they 
were  ready  to  proceed  to  the  Athenian  coast. 
The  late  disaster  which  befel  the  armament 
commanded  by  A^ardonius,  deterred  them  from 
pursuing  a  direct  course^  along  the  shores  of 
Thrace  and  Macedonia:*  they  determined  to 
steer  in  ^n  oblique  line  through  the  Cyclades, 
ft  duster  of  seventeen  small  islands,  lying  oppo^ 
•iia- to  the  territories  of  Argos  and  Attica.  The 
approach  of  such  an  innumerable  host,  whose 
transports  darkened  the  broad  surface  of  the 
Egean,  struck  terror  into  the  unwarlike  inha- 
bitants of  those  delightful  islands.  The  Naxians 
took  reiuge  in  their  inaccessible  mountains; 
the  natives  of  Delos,  the  favourite  residence  of 
Latona  and  her  divine  children,  abandoned 
the  awfUl  majesty  of  their  temple,  which  was 
overshailowed  by  the  rough  and  lofly  mount 
Cynthos.     Paroe,^  famous    for    its    marble; 


3  Bflaidn  H«rodotiu,  Phitareh,  and  Diodorui  Sicalof, 
tfah  ezpedittOB  w  rolated  br  hytin,  Orat  Faneb.  Ttocnit 
PiiMgTr.  mato,  Menox.  PauMui.  i.  z.  e.  xx.  Juatin.  1.  ii. 
e.  ix.    Corn.  Nepoa.  in  Milt.- 

4  Th«  marble  or  Paros  waa  raperior^n  whItanMa,  and 
the  HoeotmofiU  fratn,  to  the  h^rd  sparkling  veins  of  mount 
PSalsfieas  ia  Attics ;  which,  from  the  tize  and  briUiaoey 

O 


Andros,>  celebrated  fbr  Its  vlnei)  Ceoai  the 
birth-place  of  the  plaintive  Simonides ;  Syros^ 
the  native  country  of  the  ingenious  and  philo- 
sophic Pherecydes;  los,  the  tomb  of  Homer  ;0 
thd  indUst/ious  Amorgos  ;7  as  well  as  all  the 
other^  islands  which  surrounded  the  once  sacred 
shores  of  Delos,  either  spontaneously  ofiered 
the  usual' acknowledgment  of  earth  and  water^ 
as  a  testimony  of  their  friendship,  or  submit- 
ted,' after  a  feeble  resbtanoe,  to  the  Fersiui 
arms.0 

The  invaders  next  proceeded  westward  to 
the  isle  of  EulnBa,  where,  ailer  almost  a  con- 
tinued engagement  of  six  days,  their  strength 
and  numbers,  asasted  by  the  perfidy  of  two 
traitors,  finally  prevailed  over  the  vuour  and 
obstinacy  of  the  Eretrians.  ^o. 

Hitherto  every  thing  was  prosperous ;  and  had 
the  expedition  ended  with  the  events  already 
related,  it  would  have  aflbrded  just  matter  of 
triumph.  But  a  more  difficult  task  remained* 
in  the  execution  of  which  the  Persians  (happily 
for  Europe)  experienced  a  fatal  reverse  of  for- 
tune. After  the  reduction  of  Euboea,  the  Athe- 
nian co^i^,  separated  from  that  island  only  by 
the  jdaiiiow  strait  of  Euriptts,  seemed  to  invite 
the  ^nerals  of  Darius  to  an  easy  conquest. 
They  readily  accepted  the  invitation,  as  the 
punishment  of  Athens  was  the  main  object 
which  their  master  had  in  view  when  he  fitted 
out  his  seemingly  invincible  armament.  The 
measures  which  Uiey  adopted  for  accomplish- 
ing this  design  appear  abundantly  judicious; 
the  greater  part  of  the  army  was  left  10  guard 
the  islands  which  they  had. subdued ;  the  use- 
less multitude  of  attendanUi  were  transported 
to  the  coast  of  Asia;  with  a  hundred  thousand 
chosen  infantry,  and  a  due  proportion  of  horse, 
the  Persian  generals  set  sail  from  Euboea,  and 
safely  arrived  on  the  Maratkonian  shorty  a  dis- 
trict of  Attioa  about  thirty  miles  from  the 
t»ipital,  consisting  chiefly  of  level  ground,  and 
therefore  admitting  the  operations  of  cavalry, 
which  formed  the  main  strength  of  the  Bar- 
barian army,  and  with  which  the  Greeks  were 
very  poorly  provided.  Here  the  Persians  pitch- 
ed their  camp,  by  the  advice  of  Hippies,  the 

of  itt  component  partielM,  aometrhat  reiembKng  salt,  it 
called  by  the  Italian!  Marmo  talino.  These  two  kinds  of 
marble  were  always  the  most  valued  by  die  Greeks ;  bat 
the  marble  of  Paces  was  preferred  by  artlsiSi  as  yjeldinf 
more  easily  to  the  graving  tool,  andt  on  accouat  of  the  ho- 
mogoneousnoss  of  its  parts,  Icms  ant  to  sparkle,  and  'give 
false  lights  to  the  statue.  The  woras  of  nirianonarble,  in 
the  Farnpsian  palace  at  Rome,  are  mentioned  by  Winkal- 
mann,  Goschichte  der  knnst  des  Alterthums,  1.  i.  e.  S. 
.  5  The  wines  of  Andros  and  Naxoa  were  compared  to 
nectnr.    See  Athcnviis,  I.  i. 

6  Strabo,  I.  x.  et  Plin.  I.  iv.  Pausanias  (m  Phoeic)  saw, 
that  ClimonoSf  the  mother  of  Homer,  was  a  native  of  the 
ifile  of  Ids  ;  and  Aulus  Grelliaii,  1.  iii.  asserts,  on  the  autho- 
rity of  Arl<tor1o,  that  this  island  was  the  birth-place  of 
Homer  himself. 

7  AmoreoB  was  \oBf  famous  for  the  robes  made  there, 
and  distinguiihed  by  its  name.  Said,  ad  voc.  The^  were 
dy^  rod,  with  a  species  of  lichen,  which  abounds  m  that 
inland,  and  which  was  formerly  UMd  by. the  English  and 
French  in  dying  scarlet. 

8  H«>rodot.  1.  vi.  c.  94.  9  Ibid.  e.  101.  et  leq. 
10  Theprcs^nt  deplorable  state  of  these  once  forhmato 

islandfe  may  be  senn  in  Toumefort,  the  most  learned  of 
travoHom.  Despotism,  a  double  superstition,  (the  Grecian 
and  Mnhommedan,)  pirates,  banditti,  and  pestilence,  have 
not  yet  depopulated  the  Cyclades,  wliich  respectively  con- 
tain three,  five,  ten,  and  the  largest,  twenty  Uiotiaand  iat 
habitants. 
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kia^  of  AtheUfi  whose  perfect  know- 
ledge of  the  country,  and  intimate  acquaintance 
with  the  affairs  of  Greece,  rendered  his  opinion 
on  all  occasione  respectable. 

Mean  while  the  Atheniana  had' raised  an 
army,  and  appointed  ten  generals,  with  equal 
power,  chosen,  as  usual,  from  the  ten  tribes,  into 
which  the  citizens  were  divided.  Their  obsti- 
nate and  almost  continual  hostilities  with  the 
Phecians,  the  Thebans,  and  their  other  noHhem 
neighbours,  prevented  them  from  entertaining 
any  hopes  of  assistance  from  that  quarter:  but, 
on  the  first  appearance  of  the  Persian  fleet, 
they  sent  a  messenger  to  Sparta,  to  acquaint 
the  senate  of  that  republic  with  the  immediate 
danger  which  threatened  them,  and  to  explain 
how  much  it  concerned  the  interest,  as  well  as 
the  honour  of  Ihd  Spartans,  who  had  acquired 
juAt  pre-eminence  aqpong  the  Grecian  states, 
not  to  permit  the  destruction  of  the  most  an- 
cient and  the  most  splendid  of  the  Grecian 
cities.  The  senate  and  assembly  approved  the 
justice  of  this  demand,  they  collected  their 
^oops,  and  seemed  ready  to  afford  their  rivals, 
whose  danger  now  converted  them  into  allies, 
a  speedy  and  effectual  relief.  But  it  \^  only 
the  ninth  day  of  the  month;  and  an  ancient, 
nnaccountable,  and  therefore  the  more  respect- 
ed, superstition  prevented  the  Spartans  fioQi 
taking  the  field,  before  the  full  of  the  moon.^ 
When  that  period  should  arrive,  they  promised 
to  march,  with  the  utmost  expedition,  to  the 
plains  of  Marathon. 

Mean  while  the  Athenians  had  been  rein- 
forced by  a  thousand  chosen  warriors  from 
Platoea,  a  small  city  of  Bceotio,  distant  only 
nine  miles  from  Thebes.  The  independsnt 
spirit  .of  the  Platieans  rendered  them  as  desi- 
rous of  preserving  their  freedom,  as  they  were 
unable  to  defend  it  against  the  Theban  power. 
But  that  invaluable  possession,  which  their 
own  weakness  would  have  made  it  necessary 
for  them  to  surrender,  the  protection  of  Athens 
enabled  them  to  maintain,  and,  in  return  for  this 
mestimable  favour,  they  discovered  towards 
their  benefactors,  on  the  present  as  well  as  on 
every  fUture  occasion,  the  sincerest  proofs  of 
gratitude  and  respect  The  Athenian  army, 
now  ready,  to  take  the  field,  consisted  of  about 
ten  thousand  freemen,  and  of  probably  a  still 
greater  number  of  armed  slaves..  The  generals 
might  certainly  have  collected  a  larger  body  of 
troops;  but  they  seem  to  have  been  averse  to 
oommit  the  safety  of  the  state  to  the  fortune 
of  a  single  engageihent;  neither  would  it  have 
been  prbdent  to  leave  the  walls  of  Athens,  and 
the  o&er  fortresses  of  Attica,  altogether  naked 
and  defenceless.  It  had  been  a  matter  of  de- 
fiber^tion  in  the  assembly,  whether  they  ought 
not  to  stand  a  siege  rather  than  venture  a  bat- 
tle. The  Athenian  fortifications,  indeed,  had 
not  attained  that  strength  which  they  afler- 
wards  acquired,  yet  they  might  have  long  re- 
ttsted  the  artless  assaults  of  the  Persians;  or 
had  the  latter  got  possession  of  the  walls,  the 
long,  narrow,  and  winding  streets^  of  Athens 


1  Thneyd.  I.  ti.  c  lis.    Hwodot  nbl  rapra. 
S  Bumbo,  1.  is.  p.  611 ;  and  HerodoC  ibid. 
9  Ariatode  InfoniM  us,  that  tbb  ww  dw  aneient  mode 
-TMUiiwIoaDtbeeltissorGNoes.    AiistFoUt. 


woidd  have  enabled  t  imall  nnmber  of  men  to 
make  an  obstinate,  and  perhaps  a  sncoeasiiil 
defence,  against  a  superior  but  less  determined 
enemy.  But  ail  hopes  from  this  mode  of  re- 
sistance were  damped  by  the  consideration, 
that  an  immense  host  of  Persians  might  sur* 
round  their  city  on  every  side,  intercept  their 
supplies,  and  instead  of  conquering  them  by 
assault,  reduce  them-  by  ftmine.  At  t^e  same 
time  Miltiades,  one  of  the  ten  ^nerals,  whose 
patriotism  and  love  of  liberty  we  have  already 
hod  occasion  to  applaud,  animated  his  coun- 
trymen with  the  desire  of  victory-  and  glory* 
This  experienced  commander  knew  ^e  Per* 
sians ;  he  knew  his  fellow-citizens;  and  his  dis- 
cerning sagacity  had  formed  a  proper  estimate 
of  both. 

The  Athenians  were  few.  in  number,  but 
chosen  men ;  their  daily  practice  in  the  gym* 
noetic  had  given  them  agility  of  limbs,  dexterity 
of  hand,  and  an  unusuid  degree  of  vigour  both 
of  mind  and  body.  -Their  constant  exercise  in 
war  had  inured  them  to  hardship  and  fatigue* 
accustomed  them  to  the  useful  restraints  of  dis- 
cipline, and  familiarized  them  to  those  ekilful 
evolutions  which  commonly  decide  the  fortune 
of  the  field.  Their  defensive  as  well  as  ofien* 
sive  armour  was  remarkably  complete;  and  an 
acknowledged  pre-eminence  over  their  neigh- 
bours, hod  inspired  tliem  with  a  military  en- 
thusiasm, which  on  this  occasion  was  doubly 
animated,  in  defence  of  their  freedom  and  of 
their  country.  In  their  pertinacious  straggles 
with  each  other,  for  whatever  men  hold  most 
precious,  the  Greeks,  and  the  Athenians  in 
particular,  had  adopted  a  mode  of  miliCory 
arrangement  which  cannot  be  too  highly  ex- 
tolled. Drawn  up  in  a  close  and  firm  phalanXf 
commonly  sixteen  deep,  the  impetuous  vigour 
of  the  most-  robust  youth  held  the  first  ranks; 
the  last  were  dosed  by  the  steady  courage  of 
experienced  veterans,  \i%08e  resentment  agauiet 
cowardice  seemed*  more  terrible  to  their  com- 
panions than  the  arms  of  an  enemy.  As  the 
safety  of  the  last'  ranks  depended  on  the  ao- 
fivity  of  the  first,  their  united  assaults  weie 
rendered  alike  furious  and  persevering,  and 
hardly  to  be  resisted  by  any  superiority  of 
numbers.*         .. 


4  The  attention  given  by  the  Greeka  to  the  rdati^  dis- 
porition  of  the  ranCa,  according  to  the  ren»eetiire  qualiti|p 
of  the  men  who  compoaed  thomiintrodncoa  certain  mlea  la 
ancient  tactica  which  woald  be  noDeoeaaary  ip  the  nodern. 
To  eonyert  the  roar  into  the  ftont,  a  modem  army  Jmb  only 
to  face  about,  becann  it  is  not  very  material  in  what  order 
the  ranks  are  placed.  Bat  we  team  from  the  taetica'of 
Arrian,  that  the  Greeks  had  contrired  throe  other  waya  of 
performing  this  erolation,  in  all  of  which  the  aame  front 
was  uniformly  preaented  to  the  enemy.— The  first  was  called 
the  JIaeaiomaM.  In  this  evolution  the  file-leader  faced  to 
the  right-about,  without  stirriaK  from  his  place;  the  other 
men  in  Ibe  file  passed  behind  him,  and,  after  a  bertain  nnm- 
ber of  paces,  ahm  faced  about,  and  found  themeelTea  in 
their  respoctive  placetf.— The  second  was  called  the  Cretaii. 
In  this  the  file-leader  not  only  fkoed  about,  but  paeed  over 
the  depth  of  the  phalanx.  T'he  rest  followed  hin,  and  tbe 
whole  found  tbemaelvee  in  the  aame  place  as  before,  the 
ranks  only  reversed.— The  third  was  called  the  Lae9i»- 
sioiuaiswUichwaapreciBBlythereveiteofthefiiet  In  the 
LacedBmonian  evolution  the  firat  bringei^op,  or  last  raaa 
in  each  file,  whom  the  Greeks  called  tv^myct^  faced  about, 
then  halted.  The  file-Iofider  faced  about  and  paced  ovot 
twice  the  depth  of  the  phalanx,  the  reat  following  him ;  the 
whole  thus  found  themselves  with  the  same  front  towaida 
the  enemy,  the  ranka  <mly  reversed.  The  difference  between 
thcae  thwc  svokrtiona  consialed  in  thiai  that  the  Maoedonian, 
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The  P«niaiM  (for  under  tke  name  of  Per- 
aie  compirehended  the  Tarious  nations 
which  followed  the  standard  of  Datis  and 
Artaphemes)  were  not  deficient  jn  martial  ap- 
pearance, nor  perhaps  entirely  'destitute  of 
▼aiour,  being  selected  with  care  from  the  flower 
of  the  Asiatic  provinoea  .  But,  compared  with 
the  regularity  of  the  Greek  battalions,  they 
maj'  1m  regarded  as  a  promiscuous  crowd, 
armed  in  each  division  with  the  peculiar 
weapons  of  their  lespectiye  countries,  incapa^. 
ble  of  being  harmonized  by  general  movements, 
or  united  into  any  uniform  Sjrstem  of  milita^ 
arrangement.  Darts  and  arrows  were  their 
uaiial  instruments  of  attack ;  and  even  the  most 
csompletely  armed  trusted  to  some  species  of 
misaile  weapon.  They  carried  in  their  left 
hands  hf^  targets  <^  reed  or  osier,  and  their 
hodies  were  sometimes  covered  with  thin  plates 
of  flcaly  metal ;  but  they  had  not  any  defensive 
armour  worthy  of  being  compared  with  the 
firm  Gomlets,  the  brazen  greaves,  the  massy 
backlers  of  their  Athenian  opponents.  The 
btaTest  of  the  Barbarians  fought  on  horaeback ; 
hot  in  all  ages  the  long  Grecian  spear  has 
proved  tiie  surest  defence  against  the  attack  of 
eavaby,  insomuch  that  even  the  Romans,  in 
fitting  against  the  Nnmidian  horsemen,  pre- 
ferred the  strength  of  the  phalanx  to  the 
activity  of  the  legion.  The  inferiority  of  their 
armour  and  of  their  discipline,  was  not  the 
only  de&et  of  the  Persians)  they  wanted  that 
ardour  and  emulation  which,  in  the  close  and 
desperate  engagements  of  ancient  tin&es,  were 
neoessaiy  to  animate  the  courage  of  a  soldier. 
Their  spirits  were  broken  under  tbo  yoke  of  a 
doable  servitude,  imposed  by  the  blind  super- 
stition of  the  Magi,  and  the  capricious  tyranny 
of  Darius ;  with  them  their  native  country  was 
an  empty  name;  and  their  minds,  degraded  by 
die  mean  vices  of  wealth  and  luztry^  were  in- 
eensdble  to  the  nadve  charms,  as  well  as^to  the 
munortal  reward  of  manly- virtue. 

Miltiades  allowed  not,  however,  hia  contempt 
of  the  enemy,  or  his  confidenee  in  his  own 
troops,  to  seduce  him  into  a  fttal  security. 
Nothing  on  his  part  was  neglected;  and  the 
only  obstacle  to  success  was  fortunately  re- 
moved by  the  disinterested  moderation  of  his 
colleagues.  The  continual  dread  of  tyrants 
had  tau^t  the  jealous  republicans  of  Greece  to 
blend,  on  every  occasion,  their  civil  with  their 
military  institutions.  Governed  by  this  princi- 
ple, the  Athenians,  as  we  already  had  occasion 
to  observe,  elected,  ten  generals,  who  were 
iDvested,  each,  in  his  turn,  with  the  supreme 
command.  This  regulation  was  extremely  un- 
&yourable  to  that  unity  of  design  which  ought 
to'pervade  all  the  saccessive  operations  of  an 
army ;  an  inemivenience  which  struck  the  dis- 
cing mind  of  Aiistides,  who  on  this  occasion 


the  iUa-lMdar  itood  atill,  and  Um  reit  went  behind 
him,  hed  the  appeennce  of  a  retramt ;  aihee  the  wfa<de  line 
fteeded  hy  the  oepth  of  the  phahmx  from  the  enemy;  in  the 
Cretan,  the  men  preaenred  the  nme  ground  which  ttiey  had 
or^faia&f  oeenpied;  hot  the  Laceavmonian  carried  the 
ii4m^  line,  hy  the  depth  of  the  phalanx,  forward  on  the 
enemy.  Amonff  the  oret  military  ehani^ec  introduced  by 
FhiKp  of  Mneedon,  hietoriam  mention  hia  havinf  adopted 
Hm  LaeedsBMoUn  evolution,  for  ehaog inf  the  front,  in  prt- 

I  to  that  IbniMrly  used  by  his  own  countrymen. 


displayed  the  first  openings  of  his  illustrioue 
character.  The  day  approaching  when  it  be- 
longed to  him  to  assume  the  successive  com- 
mand, he  generously  yielded  his  authority^  to 
the  approved  valour  and  experience  of  Mil- 
tiades.  *  The  other  generals  followed  this  mag- 
nanimous example,  sacrificing  the  dictates  of 
private  ambition  to  ^e  interest  and  glory  of 
their  coimtry ;  and  the  conunander  in  chief  thus 
enjoyed  an  opportunity  of  exerting,  uncon- 
trolled, the  utmost  vigour  of  his  genius. 

Lest  he  should  be  surrotlnded  by  a  sttporior 
force,  he  chose  for  his  camp  the  declivity  of  a 
hill,  distant  about  a  mile  from  the  .encampment 
of  the  enemy.  The  intermediate  space  he 
caused  to  be  strewed  in  the  night  with  the 
branches  and  trunks  of  trees,  in  order  to  inter- 
rupt the  motion,  and  break  the  erder  of  the 
Persian  cavalry,  which  in  consequence  of  this 
precaution  seem  to  have  been  rendered  incapa^ 
b^e  of  acting  in  the  engagement.  In  the  morn- 
ing his  troops  were  drawn  up  in  battle  array, 
in  a  long  and  full  line ;  the  bnveit  of  the  Athe- 
nians on  the  right,  on  the  left  the  warriors  of 
PlatoHt,  apd  in  thp  middle  the  alaves,^  who  had 
been  admitted  on  this  occasion  to  the  honour 
of  bearing  arms.  By  weakening  his  centre,  the 
least  valuable  part,  he  eirtended  his  front  equal 
to  that  of  the  enemy :  hii  rear  was  deibnded 
by .  the  hill  above  mentioned,  which,  verging 
round  to  meet  tho  sea,  likewise  covered  his 
right;  his  left  was  flanked  by  a  lake  or  marsh. 
Datis,  although  he  perceived  the  skilful  dispo- 
sition of  the  Greeks,  was  yet  too  confident  in 
the  vast  superiority  of  his  numbers  to  decline 
the  engagement,  especially  as  he  now  enjoyed 
an  opportunity  of  deciding  the  contest  before 
the  expected  auxiliaries  could  arrive  from  Pe- 
loponnesus. When  the  Athenians  saw  the 
enemy  in  motion,  they  ran  down  the  hill,  with 
unusual  ardous,  to  encotmter  them ;  a  drcnm-. 
stance  which  proceeded,  perhaps,  fVom  their 
eagerness  to  engage,  but  which  must  have  been 
attended  with  ue  good  consequence  of  short- 
ening the  time  of  their  expoecure  to  the  slings 
and  darts  of  the  Barbarians. 

The  two  armies  closed ;  the  battle  was  rather 
fierce  than  long.  The  Persian  swoid  and  Scy- 
thian hatchet  penetrated,  or  cut  down, 'the  cen- 
^,  tre  of  the  Athenians ;  but  the  two 

1^  ^E*  wings,  which  composed  the  inain 
A  ^  AQn  "trength  of  the  Grecian  army,  broke, 
A.  C.  4yu.  routed,  and  put  to  flight  the  cor- 
responding divisions  of  the  enemy.  Instead 
of  purfeuing  the  vanquished,  they  closed  their 
extremities,  and  attacked  the  Barbarians  who 
had  penetrated  their  centre.  The  Grecian 
spear  overcame  all  opposition :  the  bravest  of 
the  Persians  perished  in  the  field ;  the  remain- 
der were  pursued  with  great  slaughter;  and 
such  was  their  terror  and  surprise,  that  they 
soiight  for  refuge,  not  in  their  camp,  but  in 
their  ships.  The  banished  tyrant  of  Athenfl 
fbll  in  the  enga^ment:  two  Athenian  geoeralsi 


5  Plutarch,  in  Ariatid.  torn.  ii.  p.       . 

6  There  to  not  any  historian,  indeed,  who  noket  laentiMi 
of  thia  arranfement,  although,  by  compering  the  acoonnte 
of  the  haroc  made  in  the  centre,  with  the  amall  numher  of 
Athenian  citizena  who  were  ilaln,  it  ia  evident  thai  tbo 
alavea  muat  have  been  the  groateat  aulfbrers  in  tho  aethw, 
and  therefore  poated,  as  to  said  in  the  text 
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end  about  two  hundred  dtizens^.were  found 
among  the  slain :  the  Persians  left  six  thousand 
of  their  best  troops  on  the  scene  of  action. 
Fcobablj,  a  still  greater  number  were  killed  in 
the  pursuit.  The  Greeks  followed  them  to  the 
shore ;  but  the  lightness  of  the  Barbarian  ar- 
mour favoured  their  escape.  Seveu  ships  were 
taken ;  the  rest  sailed  with  a  favourable  gale, 
doubled  the  eape  of  Sunium ;  and,  after  a  miit- 
less  attempt  to  surprise  the  harbour  of  Athens, 
returned  to  the  coast  of  Asia,^ 

The  loss  and  disgrace  of  the  Bfnians  on  this 
memorable  occa8ion,»was  compei^sated  by  onl^ 
one  consolation.  They  had  been  defeated  in 
the  engagement,  compelled  to  abandon  their 
camp,  and  driven  ignominiously  to  their  ships ; 
but  they  carried  with  them  to  Asia  the  Ere- 
trian  prisoners,  who,  in  obedieno^to  the  orders 
of  Darius,,  were  safely  conducted  to  Susa. 
These  unhappy  men  had  every  reason  to  dread 
being  treated  as  victims  of  royal  resentment ; 
but  when  they  were  conducted  in  chains  to  the 
presence  of  tne  great  king,  their  reception  was 
very  different  from  what  their  fears  naturally 
led  them  to  ezpecU  Whether  reflection  sug- 
gested to  Darius  the  pleasure  which  he  might 
derive  in  peace,  and  the  assistance  which  he 
might  receive  in  war,  from  the  arts  itnd  arms 
of  the  Eretri^ns,  or  that  a  ray  of  magnanimity 
for  once  enlightened  the  soul  of  a  despot,  he 
ordered  the  Greeks  to  be  immediately  released 
from  captivity,  and  soon  afterwards  assigned 
them  fbr  their  habitation  .the  fertile  district 
of  Anderica,  lying  in  the  province  of  Cissia,  in 
Susiana,  at  the  distance  of  only  forty  miles 
from  the  capital.  There  the  colony  remained 
in  the  time. of  Herodotus,  preserving  their  Gre- 
cian language  and  institutions;  and  after  a 
revolution  of  six  centuries,  their  descendants 
were  visited  by  ApoUbnius  Tyaneus,^  the  cele- 
brated Pythagorean  philosopherj  and  were  still 
'distinguished  from  the  surrounding  nations  by 
tiie  indubitable  marks  of  European  extraction. 

When  any  disaster  befell  the  Persian  arms, 
the  ^fLt,  and  c^^ce  independent,  powers  of  the 
empure'were  ever  ready  to  revolt.  The  neces- 
sity of  watching  the  first  symp^ftms  of  thoscf 
formidable  .rebellions  graduuly  drew  the 
troops  of  Darius  from  the  coast  of  Lesser  Asia; 
whose  inhabitants,  delivered  from  the  oppres- 
eion  of  foreign  mercenaries,  resumed  their 
won^d  jfpirit  and  activity ;  and  except  in  pay- 
ing, conjunctly  with  several  neighbouring  pro- 
vinces, an  annual  contribution  of  about  a  hun- 
dred thousand  pounds,  the  Asiatic  Greeks  were 
scarcely  subjected  to  any  proof  of  dependence. 
Disputes  concerning  the  succession  to  the  uni- 
versal empire  of  the  east,  the  revolt  of  Egypt, 
and  the  death  of.Darius,  retarded  for  ten  years 
the  resolution  formed  by  that  prince,  and  adopt- 
ed by  his  son  and  successor  Xerxes,  of  restoring 
the  lustre  of  the  Persian  arms,  not  only  1>y 
taking  vengeance  on  the  pertinacious  obstinacy 
of  the  Athenians,  but  by  effecting  the  complete 
conquest  of  Europe.'  We  shall  have  occasion 
full^  to  describe  the  imtaiense  preparations 
which  were  made  for  this  purpose ;  but  it  is 

1  Herodot  1.  tL  c.  cxi.  et  wq. 

8  PhikMtrat.  in  Vit.  Apollon. 

9  0«rodot  I.  Til.  9.  u  ct.  ii 


necessary  first  to  examine  the  transactions  of 
the  Greeks,  during  the  important  interval  be* 
tween  the  battle  of  Marathon  and  the  expedi- 
tion of  Xerxes ;  and  to  explain  the  principal 
circumstances  which  enabled  a  country,  neither 
wealthy  nor  populous,  to  resist  the  most  for* 
midable  invasion  recorded  in  history. 

The  joy  excited  among  the  Athenians  by  a 
victory,  which  not  only  delivered  them  from 
the  dread  of  their  enemies,  but  raised  them  to 
distinguished  pre-eminence  among  their  rivals 
and  allies,  is  evident  from  a  remarkable  ind- 
dftnt  which  happened  immediately  after  the 
battle.  As  soon  as  fortune  had  visibly  declared 
in  their  favour,  a  soldier  was  dispatched  from  the 
army  to  convey  the  welcome  news  to  the  capital. 
He  ran  with  incredible  velocity,  and  appeared, 
covered  with  dust  and  blood,  in  the  presence 
of  the  senators.  Excess  of  fatigue  conspired 
with  the  transports  of  enthusiasm  to  exhaust 
the  vigour  of  his  frame.  He  had  only  time  tn 
exclaim,  in  two  words,  Rdjtnce  wUh  the  vietur*^ 
and  immediately  expired. 

It  is  probable  that  the  same  spirit  which  ani- 
mated this  nameless  patriot,  was  speedily  dif^ 
fused  through  the  whole  community;  and  the 
Athenian  institutions  were  weU  calculated  to 
keep  alive  the  generous  ardour  which  success 
had  inspired.  Part  of  the  spoil  was  gratefully 
dedicated  to  the  gods ;  the  remainder  was  ap- 
propriated as  the  just  reward  of  merit.  The 
obsequies  of  the  dead  were  celebrated  with 
solenm  pomp;  and  according  to  an  ancient  and 
sacred  custom,  their  fame  was  commemorated 
by  annual  returns  of  festive  magnificence.* 
The  honours  bestowed  on  those  who  had  fallen 
in  the  field,  reflected  additional  lustre  on  their 
oompanions  who  survived  the  victory.  In  ex- 
tensive kingdoms,  the  praise  of  successful  va- 
lour is  weakened  by  diffusion ;  and  sucl^  ^oo  ie 
the  inequaUty  between  the  dignity  of  the|^e- 
ral  and  the  meanness  of  the  soldier,  that  the 
latter  Can  seldom  hope  to  attain,  however  well 
he  may  deserve,  his  just  proportipn  of  militazy^ 
fame.^  But  the  Grecian  ^publics  were  small  i 
a  perpetual  rivalship  subsisted  among  them; 
and  when  any  particular  state  eclipsed  the 
glory  of  its  neighbours,  the  superiori^  wae 
sensibly  felt  by  every  member  of  the  common-, 
wealth. 

That  pre-eminende,  which  by  the  battle  of 
.Marathon,  Athens  acquired  in  Greece,  MU- 
tiades,  by  his  peculiar  merit  in  that  battle^  at- 
tained in  Athens.  His  valour  and  conduct 
were  celebrated  by  the  artless  praises  of  the 
vulgar,  as  well  as  by  the  more  elaborate  enco- 
miums of  the  learned.  Before  the  era  of  thie 
celebrated  engagement,  tragedy,  the  unrivalled 
distinction  of  Athenian  literature,  had  hem  in- 
vented and  cultivated  by  the  successful  labouiv 
of  Thespis,  Phrynicus,  and  ^schylus.  The 
last,  who  is  justly  regarded  aa  the  great  im- 
prover of  the  Grecian  drama,  displayed  in  the 
battle  of  Marathon  the  same  martial  ardour 
which  still  breathes  in  his  poetiy.    We  may 

4  X«<f in  %Hif o/ufir. 

5  Diodor.  Sic.  1.  xi.    Herodot.  ubi  inpra. 

6  PItttarch.  in  Cimon.  p.  187.  et  .£echio.  sdvera.  CtMi- 
phont  p.  301.  farnish  ui  with  ezamnlet  of  the  Joalou*^  of 
the  Greeks,  lest  the  fame  due  to  their  troops  In  general, 

I  should  be  engrossed  bj  the  commajidera. 
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itewaably  imaguie  thst  he  would  employ  the 
highest  flighta  of  his  fancy  in  extoUing  the 
gioxy  of  exploits  in  which  he  had  himself 
borne  80  distinguiiAied  a  part ;  and  particularly 
that  he  would  exert  all  the  powers  of  his  lofty 
genius  in  celebrating  the  hero  and  patriot, 
whose  enthusiasm  had  animated  the  battle,  and 
whose  superior  talents  had  insuied  the  victory. 
The  name  of  the  .conqueror  at  Marathon  re- 
echoed through  the  spacious  theatres  of  Athens, 
which,  though  they  had  not  yet  acquired  that 
•olid  and  durable  composition  still  discernible  in 
the  ruins  of  ancient  grandeur,  were  alreiuly  built 
is  a  form  sufficiently  capiteious  to  contain  the 
hrgest  proportion  of  the  citizens.  The  mag- 
Bi£»nt  encomiums  bestowed  on  Miltiades  in 
the  presence  of  his  assembled  countrymen,  by 
whose  consenting  voice  they  were  repeated 
and  approved,  fired  with  emulation  the  young 
candidates  for  fiune,  while  they  enabled  the 
geaeral  to  obtain  that  mark  of  public  confi- 
dence and  esteem  which  was  the  utmost  am- 
bition of  all  the  Grecian  leaders. 

These  leadeis,  while  they  remained  within 
the  territories  of  their  respective  states,  were 
entrusted  (as  we  already  had  occasion  to  ob- 
•erve)  with  onl^  that  moderate  authority  which 
foited  the  equal  condition  of  freedom.  But 
when  they  were  appointed  to  the  command  of 
the  fleet  in  foreigz)  parts,  they  obtained  almost 
anlimited  power,  and  might  acquire  immense 
riches.  To  this  exalted  station  MUtiades  was 
advanced  by  the  general  suffrage  of  his  coun- 
tiy ;  and  haviixg  sailed  with  a  fleet  of  seventy 
g^es,  the  whole  naval  strength  of  the  repub- 
lic, he  determined  to  expel  the  Persian  garri- 
•ODs  from  the  isles  of  the  ^geain ;  to  reduce  the 
•iQaUer  communities  to  the  obedience  of  Athens, 
and  to  subject  the  more  wealthy  and  powerful 
to  heavy  contributions. 

The  first  operations  of  the  Athenian  arma- 
aent  were  crownjsd    with    success:    several 
iaiands  were  subdued,  considerate  sums  of 
nuHwj  were  collected.    But  the  fleet  arriving 
before  Pajros,  every  thing  proved  adverse  to  the 
AtlMynien*.    Miltiades,  who   had    received  a 
yeraonal  injury  &om  Tisagoras,  a  man  of  great 
nthority  in  that  island,  yielded  to  the  dictates 
ef  private  resentment,  and  conlbunding  the  in- 
loCent  with  the  guilty,  demanded  from  the  Pa^ 
nans  the  sum  of  a  hundred  tal^ta  (near  twenty 
thousand  pounds  sterling.)    If  the  money  were 
not  immediately  paid,  he  threatened  to  lay 
waste  their  territory,  to  burn  their  city,  and  to 
teach  them  by  cruel  experience  the  stem  ri^ts 
of  a  conqueror.    The  exorbitancy  of  the  de- 
mand rendered  compliance  with  it  impossible ; 
the  Parians  prepared  for  their  defence,  guided 
however  by  the  motives  of  a  generous  despair, 
rather  than  by  any  well-grounded  hope  of  re- 
sisting the  invaden.    For  twenty-six  days  they 
maintained   possession   of  the  capital  of  the 
iaiand,  which  the  Athenians,  after  ravaging  all 
the  adjacent  country,  besieged  by  sea  and  land. 
The  time  now  approached  when  Pares  must 
have  surrendered  to  a  superior  force;  but  it 
was  the  good  fortune  of  the  islanders  that  an 
extensive  grove,  which  happened  to  be  set  on 
fire  in  one  of  the  Sporades,  was  believed  by 
the  besiegen  to  indicate  the  approach  of  a  Per- 


sian fleet  The  same  opinion  gained  ground 
among  the  Parians,  who  determined,  by .  thmr 
utmost  efforts,  to  preserve  the  place,  until  they 
should  be  relieved  by  the  assistance  of  their 
protectors.  .  Miltiades  had  received  a  danger- 
ous wound  during  the  siege ;  and  the  weakness 
of  his  body  impairing  the  faculties  of  his  mind, 
and  rendering  him  too  sensible  to  the  impres- 
sions of  fear,  he  gave  orders  to  draw  off  his 
victorious  troops,  and  returned  with  the  whole 
fleet  to  Athens. 

His  conduct  in  the  present  expedition  ill 
corresponded  to  his  former  fame ;  and  he  soon  . 
experienced  the  instability  of  popular  favour. 
The  Athenian  citizens,  and  particularly  the 
more  eminent  and  illustrious,  had  universally 
their  rivals  and  enemies.    The  oompetitionB 
for  civil  offices,  or  military  command,  occa- 
sioned eternal  animosities  among  those  jealous 
republicans.    Xantippus,  a  person  of  great  dis- 
tinction, and  father  of  the  celebrated  Pericles:, 
who  in  the  succeeding  age  obtained  the  first 
rank    in    the  Athenian  government,  eageriy 
seized  an  opportunity  of  depressing  the  cha- 
racter of  a  man  which  had  so  long  overtopped 
that  of  every  competitor.    Milti«ies  was  ac- 
cused of  being  corrupted  by  a  Persian  bribe  to 
raise  the  siege  of  Pares ;  the  precipitancy  with 
which  he  abandoned  the  place,  so  unlike  to  the 
genieral  firmness  of  his  manly  behaviour,  gave 
a  probable  colour  to  the  accusation ;  and  the 
continual  terror  which,  ever  since  the  usurpa- 
tion of  Pisistratus,  the. Athenians  entertained 
of  arbitrary  power,  disposed  them  to  condemn, 
upon  very  slight  evidence,  a  man  whose  abili- 
ties and  renown  seemed  to  endanger  the  safety 
of  the  commonwealth.    The  crime  laid  to  his 
charge  inferred  dea.th,  a  punishment  which  his 
accuser  insisted  ought  to  be  immediately  in- 
flicted on  him.    But  his  judges  were  cofeteilt- 
ed  with  fining  him  the  sum  of  fifty  talents, 
(near  ten  thousand  pounds  sterling,^  which 
being  unable  to  pay,  he  was  thrown  into  pri- 
son, where  he  soon  after  died  of  his  wounds. 

But  the  glory  of  'Miltiades  survived  him ; 
and  the  Athenians,  however  unjust  to  his  per- 
son, were  not  unmindful  of  his  fame.  At  the 
distance  of  half  a  century,  when  the  battle  of 
Marathon  was  painted  by  order  of  the  state, 
they  directed  the  figure  of  Miltiades  to  be 
placed  in  the  fore-ground,  •animating  the  troops 
to  victory :  a  rewanl  whidi,  during  the  virtuous 
simplicity  of  the  anciient  commonwealth,  con- 
ferred more  real  honour,  than  all  that  magnifi- 
cent profusion  of  crowns  lind  statues,^  which  in 
the  later  times  of  the  republic  were  rather  ex- 
tend by  general  fear,  than  bestowed  by  pub- 
lic admiration. 

The  jealousies,  resentments,  dangers,  and  ca^ 
lamities,  which  often  attend  power  and  pre- 
eminence, have  never  yet  proved  sufficient  to 
deter  an  ambitious  mind  from  the  pursuit  of 
greatpess.  The  rivals  of  Miltiades  were  ani- 
mated by  the  glory  of  his  eleviition,  not  de- 
pressed by  the  example  of  his  falL  His  accuser 
Xantippus,  though  he  had  acted  the  principal 
part«in  removing  this  favourite  of  the  people, 
was  not  deemed  worthy  to  succeed  him.   Two 
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candidtttefl  pippeaMd  for  the  public  confidence 
and  esteem,  who  alternately  outstripped  e%ch 
other  in  the  race  of  ambition,  and  whose  cha- 
racters deserve  attention  eyen  in  general  his-, 
torj,  as  they  had  a  powerful  influence  on  the 
fortun'b,  not  of  Athens  only,  but  of  aU  Greece. 

Aristides  and  Themistodes  were  nearly  of ' 
the  same  age,  and  equally  noble,  being  bom  in 
the  finrt  rank  of  citizens,  though  not  of  royal 
descent,  like  Solon  and  Pisistratus,  Isagoras 
and  Clisthenes,  Xantippus  and  Miltiades,  who 
had  hitherto  euecessiyely  assumed  the  chief 
administration  of  the  Athenian  republic.   Both 
had  been  named  among  the  genends  who  com- 
manded in  the  battle  of  Marathon.    The  disin- 
terested behaviour  of  Aristides  on  this  memo- 
rable occasion  has  been  already  mentioned..  It 
afforded  a  promise  of  his  future  fame.  But  his 
dawning  glories  were  still  eclipsed  by  the  me- 
ridian lustre  of  Miltiades.    After  the  death  of 
this  great  man,  Aristides  ought  naturally  to 
have  sucoMded  to  his   influence,  as  he  was 
eminently  dlstingruished  by  valour  and  mode- 
ration,' the  two  great  virtues  of  a  republican. 
Formed  in  such  schools  of  moral  and  political 
knowledge  as  then  flourished  in  Athens,  he  had 
learned  to  prefer  gloiy  to  pleasure ;  the  interests 
of  his  country  to  his  own  personal  glory ;  and 
the  dictates  of  justice  and  humanity,  even  to 
the  interesti  of  his 'Country.    His  ambition  wbm 
rather  to  deserve,  than  to  acquire,' the  admifa- 
tion  of  his  fellow  citizens ;  and  while  he  en- 
joyed the  inward  satisfaction,  he  was  little 
anxious  about  the  external  rewards  of  virtue. 
The  chiiracter  of  Themistocles  was  of  a  more 
doubtful  kind.    The  trophy,  which  Miltiades 
had  raised  at  Marathon,  disturbed  his  rest  He 
was  inflamed  with  a  desire  to  emulate  the  gloiy 
of  this  -exploit  $  and  while  he  enabled  Atiiens 
to  maintain  a  superiority  in  Greece,  he  was 
ambitious  ttf  acquire  for  himself  a  superiority 
in  Athens.    His  talents  were  well  adapted  to 
accon^plish  both  these  purposes ;  eloquent,  ac- 
tive, enterprising,  he  had  strengthened  his  na- 
tural endowments  by  all  the  force  of  education 
and  habit.    Laws,  government,  revexkue,  and 
arms,  every  branch  of  political  and  military 
knowledge,  were  the  great  objects  of  his  study. 
In  the  courts  of  justice  he  successfully  display- 
ed his  abilities  in  defence  of  his  private  friends, 
or  in  accusing  the  enemies  of  the  state.    He 
was  'forward  to  give  his  opinion  upon  every 
matter  of  public  deliberation ;  and  his  advice, 
founded  in  wisdom,  and  supported  by  elo- 
quence, commonly  prevailed  in  the   assem- 
bly.   Yet  with  ail  these  great  qualities,  his 
mind  was  less  smit  with  the  native  charms  qf 
virtue,  than  captivated  with  her  splendid  orna- 
ments.   Glory  was  the  idol  which  he  adored. 
He  could  injure,  without  remoxve,  the  general 
cause  of  the  confederacy,  in  order  to  promote 
the  grandeur  of  Athens;^    and   history  still 
leaves  it  as  doubtful,  as  did  .his  own  conduct, 
whether,  had  an  opportunity  oflbred,  he  would 
not  have  sacrificed  Uie  happiness  of  his  country 
to  his  private  interest  and  ambition. 

The  discernment  of  Aristides  perceivedHhe 
danger  of  allowing  a  man  of  such  equivocal 
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merit  to  be  entrusted  with  the  sole  govMnment 
of  the  republic ;  and  on  this  account,  rather 
than  from  any  motives  of  personal  animosity, 
he' opposed  every  measure  that  might  contri- 
bute to  his  elevation.  In  this  patriotic  view,  he 
frequently  solicited  the  same  hononn  which 
were  ambitiously  courted  by  Themistodes,  eie. 
pecially  whoDr  no  other  candidate  i^peared 
capable  of  balancing  the  credit  of  the  latter.  A 
rivalship  thus  began,  and  long  continued  be- 
tween them  ;3  and  the  whole  people  of  Athena 
could  alone  decide  the  much  contested  pre- 
eminence.   The  interest  of  Themistocles  so  far 
prevailed  over  the  tothority  of  his  opponent^ 
that  he  procured  lus  own  nomination  to  tfaa 
command  of  the.fleet ;  with  which  he  effected 
the  conquest  of  the  smiall  islands  in  the  Ageaa, 
and  thus  completed  the  design  undertaken  by 
Miltiades.  While  he  acquired  fame  and  fortune 
abroad,  Aristides  increased  his  popularity  at 
home.    The  opposition  to  his  power,  arising  . 
from  the  splendid  eloquence  and  popular  man* 
ners  of  his  rival,  was  now  fortnnatefy  removed, 
and  he  became  the  chief  leader  of  the  people. 
His  opinion  gave  law  to  the  courts  of  justioe, 
or  rather  such  was  the  effect  oif  his  equily  and 
discernment,  he  alone  became  sovereign  um- 
pire in  Athens.    In  all  important  dirorehceB 
he  was  chosen  arbitrator,  and  the  ordinary 
judges  were  deprived  of  the  dignity  and  ad- 
vantages formerly  resulting  from  their  office. 
Tins  consequence  of  his  authority,  ofiending 
the  pride  of  the  Athenian  magistrates,  was 
sufiicient  to  excite  their  resentment,  yrhich,  of 
itself,  might  have  effected  the  ruin  of  any  indi* 
vidual. 

Olvmo  ^^  ^^  views  on  this  ooeasioii 

v^ J.  *^      were  powerfully  promoted  by  the 

A  C*  4S6   ^^^'^P'^'^^  return  of  Themistodee 
*  from  his  nav^  expedition.    The 
admiral  had  acquired  considerable  riches ;  but 
wealth  he  despised,  except  as  iui  instrument  of 
ambition.  The  spoils  of  the  conquered  islanders 
were  profusely  lavished  in  shows,'  festivabi 
dances,  and  theatrical  entertainments,  exhi- 
bited for  the  public  amusement.   His  generous 
manners  and  flowing  affability  were  dontrasted 
with  the  stem  dignity  of  his  rival ;  and  the  re- 
sult of  the  comparison  added  great  force  to  hia 
insinuation,  that,  since  his  own  necessary  ab- 
sence in  the  service  of  the  republic,  Aristides 
had  acquired  a  degree  of  influence  inconsistent 
with  the  constitution;  and,  by  arrogating  to 
himself  a  universal  and  unexampled  jurinlio- 
tion  in  the  state,  had  established  a  nient  ty- 
ranny, without  pomp  or  guards,  over  the  minds 
of  his  fellow  citizens.    Aristides,  trustinsr  to 
the  innocence  and  integrity  of  his  own  heart, 
disdained  to   employ  any  unworthy  means, 
either  for  gaining  the  favour,  or  for  averting  the . 
resentment,  of  the  multitude.    T^e  contest, 
therefore,  ended   in  his  banishment   for  ten 
years,  by  a  law  entitled  the  Ostracism  {ftom. 
the  name  of  the  materials'  on  which  the  votes 
were  marked,)  by  which  the  majority  of  the 
Athenian  assembly  might  expel  any  citizen, 
however  iaofibnsive  or  meritorious  had  been 
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lui  past  conduct^  who,  by  his  present  power  and 
pt»&tneflB,  seemed  capable  of  disturbing  the 
eqoalitj  of  republican  government.  This  sin- 
f^ax  institution,  which  had.  been  established 
soon  aAer  the  Athenians  had  delivered  them- 
selTes  from  the  tyranny  of  Hippias,  the  son  of 
Piaiatratus,  was  evidently  intended  to  prevent 
any  person  in  future  from  attaining  the  same 
uiilawfiil  Authority.  At  Athens,  even  virtue 
waa  proecribed,  when  it  seemed  to  endanger 
tlie  pubUc  freedom ;  and  only  four  years  after 
the  battle  of  Marathon,  in  which  he  had  dis- 
played equal  valour  and  wisdom,  Aristides,  the 
jtatest'and  meet  respectable  of  the  Greeks, 
became  the  victim  of  popular  jealousy  ^'i  an 
example  of  cruel  rigour,  which  will  for  eyer 
brand  the  spirit  of  democratical  policy. 
'  The  banishment  of  Aristides  exposed  the 
Atheohins  atill  more  than  formerly  to  the  dan- 
fgw  which  they  hoped  to  avoid  by  this  severe 
measure.  The  removal  of  such  a  formidable 
•pponent  enabled  Themistocles  to  govern  with- 
out control.  Army,  navy,  and  revenue,  aU. 
were  submitted  to  his  inspection.  It  happened, 
indeed,  most  fortunately  for  the  fame  of  this 
great  man,  as  well  as  for  the  liberty  of  Athens, 
that  his  active  .ambition  was  called  to  the  glo- 
ixovs  tssk  of  subduing  the  enemies  of  his  coun- 
try. The  amaHer  islands  in  the  Mgenn  were 
already  reduced  to  obedience,  but  the  posses- 
don  of  them  was  uncertain  while  the  fleet  of 
£gma  covered  the  sea,  and  bid  defiance  to 
that  of  pie  Athenians.  This  small  island,  or 
rather  this  rock,  inhabited  time  immemorial  by 
merchants  and  pirates,  and  situate  in  the  Sa- 
ronic  gulf,  which  divides  the  territories  of  At- 
tica from  the  northern  shores  of  Peloponnesus, 
was  a  formidable  enemy  to  the  republic ;  the 
jealousy  of  commerce  and  naval  power  embit- 
tered th^  mutual  hostility ;  and  as  the  inha- 
bitants of  JEgina,  who  were  governed  by  a  few 
JBading  men,  had  entered  into  an  alliance  with 
the  Persiansi  there  was  every  circumstance 
Qnited  which  could  provoke,  to  Itie  utmost,  the 
batred  and  resentment  of  the  Athenians. 

A  motive  less  powerful  than  the  excess  of 
npnblican  antipathy ^  could  not  probably  have 
peyailed  on  them  to  embrace  the  measure 
vfaioh  they  now  adopted  by  the  advice  of  The- 
instocles.  There  was  a  considerable  revenue 
vising  from  the  silver  mines  of  Mount  Lau- 
ihini,  which  had  been  hitherto  employed  in 
lelierying  ih6  private  want^  of  the  citizens,  or 
diaaipated  in  Uietr  public  amusements.  This 
anniial  mcome  Themistocles  persuaded  them 
to  destine  to  the  nsefrd  purpose  of  building 
ships  of  war,  by  which  they  might  seize  or  de- 
stroy the  fleet  of  JEgmt,  The  proposal  was 
appiwed;  a  hundred  galleys  were  equipped; 
the  naval  strength  of  £gina  was  broken,  and 
saocess  animatml  the  AUienians  to  aspire  at 
obt£ning  the  unrivalled  empire  of  the  sea. 
Corcyra  formed  the  only  remaining  obstacle  to 
their  ambition*  This  island  which,  under  the 
name  of  Phooacia,  is  cdebrated  by  Homer  for 
its  amazing  riches  and  fertility,  had  been  stUl 
further  improved  by  a  colony  of  Corinthians. 
It  extends  a  hundred  miles  along  the  western 
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shores  of  Epunu;  and  the  natoral  abimdaiiioe 
of  its  productions,  the  convenience  of  its  har- 
bours, and  the  adventurous  «pirit  of  its  new 
inhabitants,  gave  them  an  ilndisputed  adyan- 
tage  over  their  neighbou/s,  in  navigation  and 
commerce.  They  became  successively  the 
rivals,  the  enemies,  and  the  superiors  of  Co- 
rinth, their  mother  country;  and  their  suc- 
cessful cruisers  infested  the  coasts,  and  disturb- 
ed the  communication  of  the  islands  and  con- 
tinent of  Greece.  It  belonged  to  Athens,  who 
had  so  lately  punished  the  perfidy  of  i^gina, 
to  chastise  the  insolence  of  the  Corcyreans* 
The  naval  depredations  of  *  these  id^ders 
made  them  be  regarded  as  common  enemies ; 
and  Themistocles,*  when,  by  seizing  part  of 
their  fleet,  he  broke  the  sinews  of  their  power, 
not  only  gratified  the  ambition  of  his  republict 
but  perfonlied  a  signal  service  to  the  whole 
Grecian  confederacy.^ 

Victorious  by  sea  and.  land  against  Greeks 
and  Barbarians,  Athens  might  now  seem  enti- 
tled to  enjoy  the  fruits  of  a  glorious  security. 
It  was  generally  believed  in  Greece,  that  the 
late  disaster  of  the  Persians  wduld  deter  them 
from  invading,  a  second  time,  the  coasts  of 
Europe.  But  Themistocles,  who,  in  the  words 
of  a  most  accomplished  historian,^  was  no  less 
sagacious  in  foreseeing  the  future,  than  skilful 
in  managing  the  present,  regarded  the  battle 
of  Marathon,  not  as  the  end  of  the  war,  but  as 
the  prelude  to  new  and  more  glorious  combats. 
He  continually  exhorted  his  fellow  citizens  to 
keep  themselves  in  readiness  for  action ;  above 
all,  to  increase,  with  unremitting  assiduity,  the 
strength  of  their  fleet ;  and,  in  consequence  of 
this  judicious'  advice,  .the  Athenians  were 
enabled  to  oppose  the  immense  armaments  of 
Xerxes,  of  which  the  most  formidable  tidings 
soon  arrived  from  ever^  quarter,  with  two  hun- 
dred galleys,  of  s  superior  size  and  construction 
to  any  hitherto  known  in  Greece,^ 

This  fleet  proved  the  safety  of  Greece,  and 
prevented  a  country,  from  which  the  know- 
ledge of  laws,  learning,  and  civility,  was  des- 
tined to  flow  over  Europe,  from  becoming  a 
province  of  the  Persian  empire,  and  being  con- 
founded with  the  mass  of  barbarous  nations. 
While  the  Athenians  were  led,  by  the  circum- 
stances which  we  have  endeavoured  to  explaii), 
to  prepare  this  useful  engine  of  defence,  the 
other  Grecian  states  afford,  in  their  unimpor- 
tant  transactions,  few  materials  for  history.s 
The  Spartans  had  long  preserved  an  unrivalled 
ascendant  in  Peloponnesus;  and  their  pre- 
eminence was  still  farther  confirmed  by  the  un- 
equal and  unfortunate  opposition  of -the  Ar- 
gives.  '  Many  bloody  and  desperate  engage* 
ments  had  been  fought  between  these,  warlike 
and  high-spirited  rivals :  but,  before  the  Per- 
sian invasion,  the  strength  of  Argos  was  much 
exhausted  by  repeated  defeats,^  particularly  by 
the  destructive  battle  of  Thyraea,  in  which  she 
lost  six  thousand  of  her  bravest  citizens.  The 
Spartans  also  carried  on  occasional  hostilities 

5  Plutarch  ia  Tfaemiit  Thacydid.  lib.  i.  Com.  Nopot.  Is 
Thomjct 

6  Tbucydidfls,  ibid.  * 

7  nato,  J.  iii.  de  Lea. 

8  Herod.  L  vii*  Diodot.  L  zi. 
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ttgainflt  the  Corint&ians  and  AchsBons,  the 
inhabitants  of  Elis  and  Arcadia;  and  these 
several  republicd  flrequently  decided  their  pre- 
tensions in  the  field;  but  neither  their  contftts 
with  each  other,  nor  their  Wars  with  Sparta, 
were  attended  with  any  considerable  or  perma- 
nent effecits.  Their  perpetual  hostilities  with 
foreign  states  ought  to  hi^e  given  internal 
quiet  to  the  Spartans;  ^et'  the  jealousy  of 
power,  or  the  opposition  of  character,  occasion- 
ed incurable  dissension  between  the  two  first 
magistrates  of  the  republic,  Cleomenes  and 
DemaratUB.  .  By  the  intrigues  of  the  former, 
his  rival  was  unjustly  deposed  fbom  the  royal 
dignity.  Leotychides,  his  kinsman  and  suc- 
cessor in  the  throne,  iniAilted  his  misfortunes ; 
and  Demaratus,  unable  to  endure  contempt  in 
a  country  where  he  had  enjoyed  a  crown, 
sought  for  that  protection  i^hich  was  denied 
him'  in  Greece,  from  the  power  and  resentment 
of  Persia.  Cleomenes  soon  afterwards  died  by 
his  own  hand,  after  vainly  struggling  against 
thd  stingti  of  remorse,  which  persecuted  his  un- 
generous treatment  of  a  worthy  colleague.^  He 
was  succeeded  by  the  heroic  Leonidas,  whose 
death  (as  shall  be  related^  at  Thermopyl(B,was 
still  more  illu4rious  ana  happy  than  that  of 
Cleomenes  was  wretched  and  infamous.  Dur- 
ing the  domestic  disturbances  of  Sparta,  the 
other,  states  of  Peloponnesus  enjoyed  a  relaxa- 
tion from  the  toils  of  war.  The  Arcadians  and 
Argives  tended  their  flocks,  and  cultivated  their 
soil.  Elis  was  contented  with  the  superin- 
tendence of  the  Olympic  games :  the  Corin- 
thians increased  and  abused  the  wealth  which 
they  had  already  acquired  by  their  fortunate 
situation  between  two  seas,  and  by  long  con- 
tinuing the  centre  df  tlie  internal  commerce  of 
Gxeece.  Of  the  republics  beyond  the  isthmus, 
the  Phocians  wished  to  enjoy,  in  tranquillity, 
the  splendour  and  riches  which  theiz  whole  ter- 
ritory derived  from  the  celebrated  temple  of 
Delphi.  They  were  frequently  disturbed,  how- 
ever, by  invasiona  from  Thessaly.;  the  inhabi- 
tants of  which,  though  numerous  and  warlike, 
yet  being  situated  at  the  extremity  of  Greece, 
still  continued,  like  the  Etolians,  barbarous 
and  uncultivated.^  The  Thebans  maintained 
and  extended  their  usurpations  over  the  sfnaUer 
cities  of  Bceotia,  and  rejoiced  that  the  ambition 
of  the  Athenians,  directed*  to  the  command  of 
the  sea,  and  the  conquest  of  distant  islands, 
prevented  that  aspiring  people  from  giving  the 
same  minute  attention  as  usual  to  the  affairs 
of  the  continent.  The  other  republics  were 
inconsiderable,  and  commonly  followed  the  for- 
'  tunes  of  their  more  powerful  neighbours.  The 
Asiatic  colonies  were  reduced  under  the  Per- 
sian yoke ;  the  Gi^eek  establishments  in  Thrace 
and  Macedon  piud  tribute  to  Xerxes ;  but  the 
African  Greeks  bravely  maintained  their  inde- 
pendenQe;  and  the  flourishing  settlements  in 
Italy  and  Sicily  were  now  acting  a  part  which 
will  be  explained  hereafter,  and  which  rivalled, 
perhaps  surpassed,  the  glory  of  Athens  and 
Sparta  in  the  Persian  war.' 


1  Hwodot.  T.  75. 

%  Thucydid.  1. 1. 

3  Diodor.  L  xi.  e.  xri.  etzviL 


Olvmn  Meanwhile  the  redaction  of  re- 

1  V  4.  volted  provinces  had  given  employ- 
f ^P*  .Q-  ment  and  lustre  to  the  Persian 
^^**  arms.  Nine  years  afler  the  battle 
of  Marathon,  and  in  thd  fourth  year  of  hi« 
reign,  Xerxes  found  himself  uncontrolled  mas- 
ter of  the  East,  and  hi  possession  of  such  a  fleet 
and  army  as  flattered  him  with  the  hopes  of 
universal  empire.  The  three  last  years  of 
Darius  were  spent  in  preparing  for  the  Grecian 
expeditipn.  Xerxes,  who  succeeded  to  Ms 
sceptre  and  to  his  revenge,  dedicated  four  years 
more  to  the  same  hostile  purpose.  Amidst  his 
various  wars  and  pleasures,  he  took  caie  that 
the  Artisans  of  Egypt  and  Phoenicia,  as  well  as 
of  all  the  maritime  provinces  of  Lower  Asia, 
should  labour,  with  unremitting  diligence,  in 
fitting  out  an  armament  adequate  to  the  extent 
of  his  ambition.  Twelve  hundred  ships  of 
war,  and  three  thousand  ships  of  burden,  were 
at  length  ready  to  receive  his  commands.  Tho 
former  were  of  a  larger  size  and  firmer  con* 
struction  than  any  hithejrto  seen  in  the  ancient 
world:  they  carried  on  board,  at  a  medium, 
two  hundred  seamen,  and  thirty  Persians  wka 
served  as  marines.  The  ships  of  burden  con- 
tained, in  general,  eighty  men,  fewer  beui^ 
found  incapable  of  rowing  them.  The  whole 
amounted  to  four  thousand  two  hui^dred  shii^s, 
and  about  five  hundred  thousand  men,  who 
were  ordered  to  rendezvous  in  the  most  secure 
roads  and  harbours  of  Ionia.  We  are  not 
exactly  informed  of  the  number  of  the  land 
forces,  which  were  assembled  at  Susa.  It  is 
certain,  however,  that  they  were  extremely 
numerous,  and  it  is  prpbable  that  they  would 
continually  increase  on  the  march  from  Susa  to 
Sardis,  by  4he  confluence  of  many  tributary 
nations,  to  the  imperial  standard  of  Xerxes. 

When  the  armg^ad  attained  its  perfect  com* 
plement,  we  are  told  that  it  consisted  of  seven- 
teen hundred  thousand  infantry,  and  four  hun- 
dred tliousand  cavalry ;  which,  joined  to  the 
fleet  above  mentioned,  made  the  whole  foioee 
amount  to  near  two  millions  of  fighting  men. 
An  immense  crowd  of  wpi^en  and  eunuchs 
followed  the  camp  of  aa  efleminate  people. 
These  instruments  of  pleasure  and  luxury, 
together  with  the  slaves  necessary  in  trans- 
porting the  baggage  and  provisions,  equalled, 
perhaps  exceeded,'*  the  number  of  soldiers ;  so 
that,  according  to  the  universal  testimony  of 
ancient  historians,  the  army  of  Xerxes  appears 
the  greatest  that  was  ever  collected.^ 

But  many  circumstances  serve  to  prdve  that 
its  strength  by  no  means  corresponded  to  its 
magnitude.  The  various  nations  which  com- 
posed it,  were  not  divided-  into  regular  bodies,' 

4  A  military  friend  has  favoni^  me  with  the  actsaJ  n»* 
torn  of  an  armj  «ervin||^  under  British  offioeri  in  Iho^^ft : 

■  Officers  and  troops,  ...       O.'Tsf 

Servants  and  foUowera,      "   •    "    .  -      19,779 

5  HerodoL  1.  vii.  c.  Ixxxix.  et  seq.  enten'  into  a  circam- 
stajitial  detail  of  the  Persian  forces.  Hi*  account  is  con- 
firmed, with  loM  difference  than  vsoal  in  sach  oasaa,  hj 
Lysias  OraL  Funeb.  Isocrat.  Panegyr.  Diodor.  I.  zi.  p. 
941.  He  reppatcdiy  expresses  his  astonishment  at  the  im- 
mensity of  the  Barbarian  hosts.  He  appears  folly  seosibto 
of  the  difficulties  with  which  they  bad  to  strnnle,  in  order 
to  procure  provisions.  His  account  of  the  Grecian  fleeft 
and  army  is  acknowledfod-to  be  fsithful  and  exact  in  tJie 
highest  deme ;  cireamstanees  whieh-  sU  ttronf  fy  eonfij* 
tlie  credibility  of  his  evidence. 
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properly  disciplined  and  officered.  Their  mnii- 
ter-roU  was  taken  in  a  manner  that  ia  remark- 
able tor  i\s  simplicitj.  Ten  thousand  men 
were  separated  from  the  rest,  formed  into  a 
compact  body,  and  surroanded  by  a  palisade. 
Tha  whole  army  passed  soccessively  into  this 
indosure,  and  wore  thus  numbered,  like  cattle, 
without  the  formality  of  placing  Ihom  in  ranks, 
or  of  calling  their  names. 

Xerxes,  having  wintered  at  Sardis,  sent  am- 
bassadors early  in  the  spring  to  demand  earth 
and  water,  as  a  mark  of  submission,  from  the 
Ql  several   Grecian  republics.    With 

I^L  f*  regard  to  Athens  and  Sparta,  he 
A.  C  4S0  ^^"S'^^  >^  unnecessary  to  observe 
\^.  «fu.  y^j^  ceremony,  as  they  had  treated, 
with  the  most  inhuman  cruelty,  and  in  direct 
contradiction  to  their  own  laws  of  war,  the  mes- 
sengers intrusted  with  a  similar  commission  by 
his  father  Darius.  The  slow  march  of  his  im- 
mense army,  and,  still  more,  its  tedious  trans- 
portation across  the  seas  which  separate  Eu- 
rope and  Asia,  ill  suited  the  rapid  violence  of 
his  revenge.  Xerxes  therefore  ordered  a  bridge 
of  boats  to  be  raised  on  the  Hellespont,  which, 
ui  the  narrowest  part,  is  only  seven  stadia,  or 
sBven  eighths  of  a  mile  in  breadth.  Here  the 
bridge  was  formed  with  great  labour;  but 
whether  owing  to  the  awkwardness  of  its  con- 
struction, or  to  the  violence  of  a  succeeding 
tempest,  it  was  no  sooner  built  than  destroyed. 
The  great  king  ordered  the  directors  of  the 
work  to  be  beheaded ;  and,  proud  of  his  tyran- 
Aic  power  over  feeble  man,  displayed  an  impo- 
tent rage  against  the  elements.  In  all  the 
madness  of  despotism,  he  commanded  the  Hel- 
lespont to  be  punished  with  three  hundred 
stripes,  and  a  pair  of  fetters  to  be  dropped  into 
the  sea,  adding  these  frantic  and  ridiculous  ex- 
presnons:  ^It  is  thus,  thou  salt  and  bittor 
water,  that  thy  master  punishes  thy  unprovoked 
injury,  and  he  is  determined  to  pass  thy  treach- 
erous streams  notwithstanding  all  the  insolence 
of  thy  malice.'^  After  this  absurd  ceremony, 
a  new  bridge  was  made  of  a  double  range  of 
vessels,  fixed  by  strong  anchors  on  both  sides, 
and  joined  together  by  cables  of  hemp  and 
reed,  fastened  to  immense  beams  driven  into 
the  oppodte  shores.  The  decks  of  the  ves- 
sels, which  exceeded  six  hundred  in  number, 
were  strewed  with  trunks  of  trees  and  earth, 
and  their  surface  was  still  further  smoothed  by 
a  ooverinff  of  planks.  The  sides  were  then 
railed  with  wicker  work,  to  prevent  the  fear 
and  impatience  of  the  horses ;  and  upon  this  sin- 
gular edifice  the  main  strength  of  the  army  pas- 
sed in  seven  days  and  nights,  from  the  Asiatic 
city  of  Abydos  to  that  of  Sestus  in  Europe.' 
^  But  before  this  general  transportation,  a  con- 
siderable part  of  the  forces  had  been  already 
sent  to  the  coast  of  Macedonia,  in  order  to  dig 
across  the  isthmus  which  joins  to  that  coast  the 
high  promontoiy  of  Athos.  The  disaster  which 
be&U  the  fleet  commanded  by  Mardonius,  in 
doubling  the  cape  of  this  celebrated  peninsula, 
was  still  present  to  the  mind  of  Xerxes.  The 
neck  of  land,  only  a  mile  and  a  half  in  breadth, 
was  adorned  by  the  Grecian  city  of  Sana ;  and 
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tlio  promontory  being  rich  and  iertUe,  was  well 
inhabited  by  both  Greeks  and  Barbarians.  The 
cutting  of  this  narrow  isthmus,  by  a  canal  of 
sufiicient  width  to  allow  two  gallies  to  soil 
abreast,  was  a  matter  not  beyond  the  power  of 
a  potentate  who  commanded  the  labour  of  so 
many  myriads  ;<<  but  it  is  observed  by  Herodo- 
tus, to  have  been  a  work  of  more  ostentation 
than  utility,  as  the  vessels  might,  according  to 
tlie  custom  of  the  age,  have  been  conveyed 
over  land  with  greater  expedition,  and  with 
less  trouble  and  expense.  The  eastern  work- 
men were  in  general  so  extremely  unacquaint- 
ed with  operations  of  this  kind,  that  they  made 
the  opening  at  the  surface  of  the  ground  of 
the  same  breadth  with  that  necessary  at  the 
bottom  of  the  channel.  In  order  to  excite 
their  diligence  by  national  emulation,  a  parti- 
cular portion  of  the  ground  was  assicned  to 
each  distinction  of  people  engaged  in  Uiis  un- 
dertaking. The  Phoenicians  alone,  by  giving 
a  proper  width  at  the  top,  avoided  the  inconve- 
nience of  submitting  to  a  double  labour.  In 
performing  this,  and  every  other  task,  the  sol- 
diers of  Xerzea  wore  kept  to  their  work  by 
stripes  and  blows ;  a  circumstance  which  gives 
us  as  mean  an  opinion  of  tlieir  spirit  and  acti- 
vity, as  all  that  has  been  already  related,  gives 
us  of  their  skill  and  discipline. 

The  Persian  forces  were  now  safely  conduct- 
ed into  Europe ;  and  the  chief  obstacle  to  the 
easy  navigation  of  their  fleet  along  the  coaste 
of  Thrace,  Macedon,  and  Theesaly,  to  the  cen- 
tre of  the  Grecian  states,  was  removed  t^  the 
dividing  of  mount  Athos.  Through  the  tertilo 
plains  of  Lesser  Asia  the  whole  army,  had  kept 
in  a  body;  but  the  difliculty  of  supplies  obUged 
them  to  separate  into  three  divisions  in  their 
march  through  the  less  cultivated  countries  of 
Europe.  Before  this  separation  took  place,  the 
whole  fleet  and  army  were  reviewed  by  Xerxes, 
near  Doriscus,  a  city  of  Thrace,  at  the  mouth 
of  the  river  Hebrus.  Snch  an  immense  collec- 
tion of  men  assembled  in  arms,  and  attended 
with  every  circumstance  of  material  magnifi- 
cence, gave  an  opportunity  for  seeing,or  at  least 
for  supposing,  many  affecting  scenes.  The 
ambition  of  the  great  king  had  torn  him  from 
his  palace  of  Susa,  but  it  could  not  tear  him 
from  the  objects  of  his  affection,  and  the  rnmis- 
ters  of  his  pleasure.  He  was  followed  by  his 
women,  and  by  his  flattererj,'  and  all  the  ef- 

8  HerodoL  L  vii.  e.  xzi.  eC  Mq.  ei  Diodor.  1.  xi.  e.  tt.  It 
w  diflkuk  to  wy,  whether  we  oaf  ht  meet  to  eondenin 
the  swellinf  exaggeratioo  with  which  L^iu,  iMicrates, 
and  other  writen,  rpeak  of  these  operetMita  of  Xarxea, 
which  they  call,  **nmTifatinsr  the  land,  and  wslkiog  the 
iee,**  or  the  ioipodeDt  locredality  of  JaveDal: 
■  creditor  oUat 

Velifieatiu  Athoa,  et  qaidqaid  Gnaeie  siendax, 
Aodet  ID  historia ;  oooatretum  ele«ib«a  iiadem 
Suppoeitnnqoo  rolle  iolidam  mere.— — 
Nothing  ia  better  fitted  to  perpetoaie  error  than  the  amert 
•ontenoo  of  e  aetirist    A  line  of  the  aeme  JuvennI  haa 
branded  dooro  «a  a  had  poet,  though  that  oniTeraal  literary 
geniua  left  admirable  vetaca  behiod  him,  which  have  been 
tranamitind  to  modern  timea.    The  digfiof  of  the  canal  of 
Athoa  u  BQpporled  by  the  aniroim  teatimonv  of  all  anti- 
qoityf  and  might  be  credited  on  the  a>nf  le  oTioenoe  of  Tho- 
eydidea  (I.  It.  c  eix.)  the  moat  faithfU,  aecarate,  aad  im- 

Eartial  of  all  historiana,  ancient  or  modem;   and  who 
imaelf  lived  long  in  the  m^ighboarhood  of  Athoe,  where 
he  had  an  eatate,  and  waa  director  of  the  Atbeaiaa  suoss 
in  Thrace ;  aa  will  apfwar  heroafler. 
0  Plato  do  Legibtta,  I.  iii.  p.  535. 
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ftmlnate  pride  of  a  oourt  waB  blended  with  the 
pomp  of  war.  While  the  great  body  of  the 
anny  lay  every  night  in  the  open  air,  Xerxes 
and  his  attendants  were  provided  with  mag- 
nificent tents.  The  splendour  of  his  chariota, 
the  mettle  of  his  horses,  which  far  excelled  the 
swiftest  racers  of  Thessaly,  the  unexampled 
number  of  his  troops,  and  above  all,  the  bra- 
very of  the  immortal  band,  a  body  often  thou- 
sand Persian  cavalry,  so  named  because  their 
number  was  constantly  maintained  from  the 
flower  of  the  whole  army,  seemed  sufficient,  to 
the  admiring  crowd,  to  raise  the  glory  of  their 
sovereiffn  above  the  condition  of  humanity ; 
especially  since,  among  so  many  thousands  of 
men  as  passed  in  review,  none  could  be  com- 
pared to  Xerxes  in  strength,  in  beauty,  or  in 
Btature.1 

But  amidst  this  splendour  of  external  great- 
ness, Xerxes  felt  himself  unhappy,  paving 
ascended  an  eminence  to  view  his  camp  and 
tfeet,  hia  pride  was  humbled  with  the  reflec- 
tion, that  no  one  of  all  the  innumerable  host 
could  survive  a  hundred  years.  The  haughty 
monarch  of  Asia  was  mJted  into  tears.  The 
conversation  of  his  kinsman  and  counsellor, 
Artabanus,  was  ill  calculatod  to  console  his 
melancholy.  That  respectable  old  man,  whose 
wisdom  had  often  moderated  the  youthful  ar- 
dour of  Xerxes,  and  who  had  been  as  assiduous 
to  prevent,  as  Mardonius  had  been  to  promote, 
the  Grecian  war,  took  notice  that  the  misery 
of  human  life  was  an  object  far  more  lamenta- 
ble than  its  shortness.  ^  In  the  narrow  space 
allotted  them,  has  not  every  one  of  these  in  our 
presence,  and  indeed  the  whole  human  nice, 
often  wished  rather  to  die  than  to  live  ?  The 
tamult  of  passions  disturbs  the  best  of  our  days ; 
diseases  and  weakness  accompany  old  age;  and 
death  so  vainly  dreaded,  is  the  sure  and  hos- 
pitable refuge  of  wretched  mortals." 

Xerxes  was  not  of  a  disposition  steadily  to 
contemplate  the  dictates  of  experience  and  the 
maxims  of  philosophy.  He  endeavoured  to 
divert  those  gloomy  reflections  which  he  could 
not  remove,  by  amusing  his  fancy  with  horse- 
races, mock-battles,  and  other  favourite  enter- 
tainments. In  the  intervals  of  these  diversions, 
he  sometimes  conversed  with  Domoratus,  the 
banished  king  of  Sparta,  who,  as  we  have 
already  mentioned,  had  sought  refuge  in  the 
Persian  court,  from  the  persecution  of  his 
countrymen.  A  memorable  interview  between 
them  is  described  by  Herodotus.  The  Persian, 
displaying  ostentatiously  the  magnitude  of  his 
power,  dSkbd  the  royal  fugitive,  whether  he 
suspected  the  Greeks  would  yet  venture  to 
take  the  field,  in  order  to  oppose  the  progress 
of  his  arms?  Demaratus  replied,  that  S^  he 
might  speak  without  giving  oflence,  he  was  of 
opinion  that  the  Persians  would  meet  with  a 
very  vigorous  resistance.  ^  Greece  had  been 
trained  in  the  sovore,  but  useful  school  of  ne- 
tiessity ;  poverty  was  her  nurse  and  her  mother ; 
she  had  acquired  patience  and  valour  by  the 
early  application  of  discipline;  and  she  was 
habituated  to  the  practice  of  virtue  by  the 
watchful  attention  of  the  law.    All  the  Greeks 
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were  warlike,  but  the  Spartaiui  were  peculiarly 
brave.  It  was  unnecessary  to  ask  their  num- 
ber, for  if  they  exceeded  not  a  thousand  men, 
they  would  defend  their  country  and  their  free- 
dom against  the  assembled  myriads  of  Asia.'*' 

Xerxes  was  rather  amused  than  instructed 
by  this  discourse.  His  hopes  of  success  seemed 
built  on  too  solid  principles  to  be  shaken  by  the 
opinion  of  a  prejudiced  Greek.  Every  day 
messengers  arrived  with  the  submission  of  new 
nations.  The  inhabitants  of  the  rocky  country 
of  Doris,  many  tribes  of  Thessaly,  the  moun- 
taineers of  Pindus,  Ossa,  Pelion,  and  Olympus, 
which  like  a  lofly  rampart  surround  that 
country,  ofiered'  the  usual  present  of  earth  and 
water,  as  the  symbol  of  surrendering  their  ter- 
ritories to  a  power  which  it  seemed  vain  to  re* 
sist.  These  districts  formed  only  the  northern 
frontier  of  Greece.  But  what  gave  peculiar 
pleasure  to  Xerxes,  the  Thebans  who  inhabited 
the  central  parts,  and  all  the  cities  of  Bceotia, 
except  Thespis  and  Platssa,  privately  sent  am- 
bassadors to  testify  their  good-will  to  his  cause, 
and  to  request  the  honour  of  his  friendship. 

Mean  while  those  Grecians,  who,  unmoved 
by  the  terrors  of  invasion,  obeyed  the  voice  of 
liberty  and  their  country,  had  sent  deputies  to 
the  isthmus  of  Corinth,  to  deliberate  ahout  the 
common  interest  They  consisted  of  representa- 
tives from  the  several  states  of  Peloponnesus, 
and  firom  the  most  considerable  republics  be- 
yond that  peninsula.  By  common  consent, 
they  suspended  their  domestic  animosities,  re- 
called their  fugitives,  consulted  their  oracles, 
and  despatched  ambassadors,  in  the  name  of 
united  Greece,  to  demand  assistance  from  the 
islands  of  Crete,  Cyprus,  and  Corcyra,  as  weU 
as  from  the  Grecian  colonies  on  the  coasts  of 
Italy  and  Sicily.  All  their  measures  were 
carried  on  with  great  appearance  of  unanimity 
and  concojd.  Even  the  Thebans,  careful  to 
conceal  their  treachery,  had  sent  represents^ 
tives  to  the  common  council.  The  general 
danger  seemed  to  unite  and  harmonize  the 
most  discordant  members;  and  although  the 
perpetual  dissensions  between  rival  states  fre- 
quently weakened  the  authority  of  the  Amphic- 
tyonic  confederacy,  it  appeared  on  the  present, 
as  on  many  other  occasions,  that  the  Greeks 
acknowledged  the  obligation  of  a  tacit  alliance 
to  defend  each  other  against  domestic  tyrants 
and  foreign  barbarians. 

Before  they  had  an  opportunity  of  learning 
the  will  of  the  gods,  or  of  discovering  the  in- 
tentions of  their  distant  allies,  ambassadors 
arrived  from  those  communities  of  Thessaly 
which  still  adhered  to  the  interest  of  Greece 
praying  a  speedy  and  effectual  assistance  to 
guard  the  harrow  passes  which  lead  into  their 
country.  There  is  a  valley  near  the  coast  of 
the  Egean,  between  the  lofty  mountains  of  Ossa 
and  Olympus,  which  afforded  the  most  con- 
venient passage  from  Macedon  into  Thessaly. 
This  singular  spot,  commonly  called  the  valley 
of  Temp^,  is  about  five  miles  in  length,  and, 
where  narrowest,  scarcely  a  hundred  paces  in 
breadth;  but  is  adorned  by  the  hand  of  nature 
with  every  object  that  can  gratify  the  senses  or 
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delight  the  fancy.  The  gently-flowing  Peneus' 
intersects  the  middle  of  the  plain.  Its  waters 
are  increased  by  perennial  cascades  from  the 
green  mountains,  and  thus  rendered  of  suffi- 
cient depth  for  yessels  of  considerable  burden. 
The  rocks  are  every  where  planted  with  vines 
and  olives,  and  the  banks  of  the  river,  and  even 
the  river  itself,  are  overshadowed  with  lofty 
forest  trees,  which  defend  those  who  sail  upon 
it  from  the  sun's  meridian  ardour.  The  innu- 
merable grottos  and  arbours  carelessly  scat- 
tered over  this  delightful  scene,  and  watered 
by  fountains  of  peculiar  freshness  and  salubrity, 
iavite  the  weary  traveller  to  repose ;  while  the 
musical  warbling  of  birds  conspires  with  the 
fragrant  odour  of  plants  to  soothe  his  senses, 
and  to  heighten  the  pleasure  which  the  eye 
and  fancy  derire  from  viewing  the  charming 
variety  of  this  enchanting  landscape;  from  ex- 
amining the  happy  intermixture  of  hill  and 
dale,  wood  and  water;  and  from  contemplating 
the  diversified  beauty  and  majestic  grandeur 
of  Nature  under  her  most  blooming  and  bene- 
ficent aspects. 

This  delicious  valley,  which  an  ancient 
writer,  by  a  bold  figure  of  speech,  calls  ^  a  fes- 
tival for  the  eyes,"  and  which  the  bounty  of  the 
gods  had  formed  for  happy  scenes  of  love,  in- 
■ooence,  and  tranquillity,  the  destructive  am- 
bition of  man  was  ready  to  convert  into  a  field 
of  bkxMhhed  and  horror.  It  was  natural  for  the 
Theasalians  to  expect  that  the  troops  of  Xerxes 
voald  pass  by  this  inlet  into  their  territories; 
ind  hither  their  ambassadors  entreated  the 
tUied  Greeks  to  send  an  army.  The  proposal 
seemed  just  and  useful ;  ships  were  prepared 
at  the  Isthmus;  and  a.  body  of  ten  thousand 
men  were  embarked  under  the  command  of 
Themistocles,  with  orders  to  sail  through  the 
narrow  Euripus,  to  land  in  the  harbours  of 
Temp^  and  to  remain  there  in  order  to  guard 
Ifaat  important  pass. 

They  had  not  continued  in  those  parts  many 
days,  when  a  messenger  arrived  from  Alexan- 
ier,  son  of  Amyntas,  tributary  prince  of  Mace- 
donia, advising  them  to  depart  fVom  that  post, 
mleas  they  meant  to  be  trodden  nnder  foot  by 
tko  Persian  cavalry.  It  is  not  probable,  how- 
evo',  that  this  menace  could  have  changed 
their  resolution.  But  they  had  already  learned 
tha  there  was  another  passage  into  Thessaly, 
tiiough  the  territory  of  the  Pcrtebians,  near 
tke  city  Gonnus  in  Upper  Macedonia.  Their 
army  was  insufficient  to  guard  both ;  and  the 
defending  of  one  only,  could  not  be  of  essential 
tdvantage  to  themselves,  to  the  Thessalians,  or 
to  the  common  cause. 

Mean  time,  the  dangers  which  thickened  over 
flieir  respective  republics,  rendered  it  necessary 
to  return  southward.  Their  distant  colonies, 
particularly  those  of  Siciljr,  which  wen  the 
Host  numerous  and  powernil,  could  not  afford 
hem  any  aaistanoe,  being  themselves  threat- 
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ened  with  a  formidable  invasion  fVom  the  Car- 
thaginians, the  cause  and  consequences  of 
which  we  shall  have  occasion  fully  to  explam. 
The  oracles  were  doubtful,  or  terrifying.  To 
the  Spartans  they  announced,  as  the  only 
means  of  safety,  the  voluntary  death  of  a  king 
of  the  race  of  Hercules.  The  Athenians  were 
commanded  to  seek  refuge  within  their  wooden 
walls.  The  responses  given  to  the  other  states 
are  not  particularly  recorded ;  but  it  appears 
in  general,  that  all  were  dark,  ambiguous,  or 
frightful  The  Grecian  army  returned  there- 
fore to  their  ships,  repassed  the  Euripus,  and 
arrived  in  s^ety  at  Corinth;  while  the  Thes- 
salians,  thus  abandoned  by  their  allies,  reluc- 
tantly submitted  to  the  common  enemy. 

The  terror  inspired  by  the  critical  situation 
of  afiaira,  rendered  the  presence  of  the  leaders 
necessary  in  their  respective  communities. 
Themistocles  found  the  Athenians  divided 
about,  the  meaning  of  the  oracle,  the  greater 
part  asserting,  that  by  wooden  walls  was  un- 
derstood the  indosure  of  the  citadel,  whidi 
had  been  formerly  surrounded  by  a  palisade. 
Others  nve  the  words  a  dilforent  construction, 
and  each  aooording  to  his  fean  or  his  interest; 
but  Themistocles  asserted  that  all  of  them  had 
mistaken  the  advice  of  the  god,  who  desired 
them  to  trust  for  safety  to  £eir  fleet  This 
opinion,  supported  by  all  the  force  of  his  elo- 
quence, and  the  weight  of  his  authority,  at 
length  prevailed  in  the  assembly,  alUiough  £pi- 
ddes,  a  demagogue  of  great  mfluenoe  among 
the  lower  ranks  of  peo^e,  opposed  it  with  the 
utmost  vehemence ;  and  seixing  this  opportu- 
nity to  traduce  the  character  of  Themistocles, 
insisted  that  he  himself  should  be  appouited 
general  in  his  room.  But  the  prudent  Athe- 
nian knew  the  weakness  of  his  advemry;  his 
great  passion  was  avarice;  and  a  seasonable 
bribe  imSnediately  silenced  lus  clamorous  op- 
position. The  Athenian  gallies  were  fitted 
out  with  all  convenient  speed,  and  being  joined 
with  those  of  EuboBa,  iEgina,  CorintlL,  and  the 
nuuritime  allies  of  Peloponnesus,  amounted  to 
a  fleet  of  three  hundred  saiL  They  prooeeded 
to  the  narrow  sea  which  divides  the  northern 
shore  of  Eubooa  from  the  coast  of  Thessaly* 
rendesvoused  at  the  promontory  of  Artemi- 
sium,  and  patiently  expected  the  arrival  of  the 
Barbariana 

Besides  the  force  necesnry  for  manning  this 
fleet,  the  confederates  could  raise  an  army  of 
about  sixty  thousand  freemen,  besides  a  still 
greater  proportion  of  armed  slaves.  As  the 
passes  leading  from  Thessaly  to  the  territories 
of  Phocis  and  Locris  were  still  narrower  and 
more  difficult  of  access  than  those  from  Bfaoe- 
don  into  Thessaly,  it  seems  extraordinary  that 
they  did  not  immediately  direct  their  whole 
military  strength  towards  that  quarter:  but 
this  neglect  may  be  explained  by  their  super- 
stitious veneration  for  oracles,  the  neoesnty  of 
celebrating  their  accustomed  festivals,  and  the 
dangerous  delays  and  inactiWty  inherent  in  the 
nature  of  a  republican  confederacy.  As  thev 
were  acquainted  with  only  one  pass,  by  which 
the  Persians  could  arrive  fit>m  Thessaly,  they 
thought  that  a  body  of  eight  thousand  pike- 
men  might  be  equally  capable  with  a  larger 
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proportion  of  troope,  (o  defimd  it  agoinst  efvery 
invader.  Thia  narrow  defile  was  called  the 
Strait^  of  XhermopylfB,  in  aUaaion  to  the  warm 
springs  in  that  neighbdorhood,  and  was  deem- 
ed the  gate  or  entcaace^iato  Greece.  It  was 
bounded  on  the  west  by  high  and  inaccessible 
precipiceab  which  join  thd  lofty  ridge  of  mount 
UfiU ;  and  on  the  east  terminated  by  an  imprac- 
ticable morass,  bordered  by  the  sea.  Near  the. 
plain  of  the  Thessalian  city  Trachis,  the  pas- 
sage was  fiStj  feet  broad ;  but  at  Alpen^,  there 
was  not  room  for  one  chario^  to  pass  another. 
Even  these  passes  werq  defended  by  walls,  for- 
merly built  by  the  Phocians  to  protect  them 
against  tht  incursiotts  of  their  enemies  in  Thes- 
saly,  and  strengthened,  on  this  occasion,  with 
•s  much  care  as  time  would  allow.  The  troops 
sent  to  Thermopyle,  which  was  only  fifteen 
miles  distant  from  the  station  of  the  Grecian 
fleet  at  Artemisium,  consisted  chiefly  of  Pelo- 
ponnesians,  commanded  by  Loonidas  the^  Spar- 
tan king,  who  was  prepared,  in  obedience  to 
the  oracle,  to  devote  his  life  for  the  safety  of 
his  country. 

Before  the  Grdeian  confederates  adopted 
these  vigorous  measures  for  their  own  defence, 
the  Peraaa  army  had  marched,  in  three  divi- 
sions, from  Thradan  Doriscus.  They  .were 
accompanied  by  the  fleet,  which  coasting  about 
two  hundred  miles  along  the  shores  of  Thrace, 
Macedon,  and  Thessafy,  at  length  reached 
Cape  Sepias,  which  is  twenty  miles  north  of 
Artemisium.  As  they  advanced  southward, 
they  laid  under  contribution  Abdera,^  Thasus, 
and  Eion,  the  principal  Grecian  colonies  in 
Thrace,  as  well  as  the  cities  of  Torona,  Olyn- 
thtts,  Potidfloa,  and  other  places  of  smaller  note 
^on  the  co^t  of  Macedonia.  The  whole  fleet 
anchored,  after  performing  the  most  tedious 
and  dangerous  part  of  the  voyage,  near  the  en- 
trance of  the  rivers  Azius  and  Lydius,  which 
flow  into  the  Thermaic  gulf;  and,  after  quitting 
these  haHMurs,  spent  eleven  days  in  sailing 
eighty  miles,  along  a  smooth  unbroken  coast, 
from  the  northern  extremity  of  this  gulf  to  the 
general  rendezTous  near  Cape  Sepias. 

The  fleet  was  commanded  by  Achemines 
and  Areabignes,  sons  of  Darius.  Xerxes,  in 
person,  headed  his  army,  which  made  a  con- 
^derable  halt  during  the  march  at  the  Mace- 
donian towns  of  Therma  and  Pella,  and 
encamped  in  the  Thracian  plains  on  each  side 
of  the  above-mentioned  rivers  Axius  and  Ly- 
•dius.  From  hence  they  proceeded  in  three 
bodies;  the  division  nearest  the  shore  was 
commanded  by  Mardonius  and  Masistes.  Ser- 
gis,  an  experienced  general,  conducted  the 
march  through  the  higher  parts  of  the  country; 
and  the  great  king,  accompanied  by  Smerdonee 
and  Megabyzns,  who  ooeasionally  relieved  him 
from  the  trouble  of  command,  chose  the  middle 
passage  as  the  safest,  the  most  convenient,  and 


1  The  ptaem  on  Um  road  praparad  ooi  ody  Taak  ma^- 
liuM  of  corn  and  otliar  provlriona  for  the  troopa,  butionip- 
taottt  entertai  omenta  for  Xencea  and  hie  attend  ante.  A 
aayinf  orMefacroon  of  Abdera  expraoed  the  devonrinf  ra- 
pacity of  the  inTadeia:  "That  the  AbderUea  ought  to 
Uiaok  the  godi,  that  Xencea  feaated  but  onee  a  day ;  it 
irould  ruin  Abdera  to  fumieh  him  with  both  a  diiner  and  a 
aupper.*' — - 


the  most  entertaining;  for  hitherto  the  Persian 
expedition  was  rather  a  journey  of  pleasure, 
than  an  undertaking  of  fiitigne  or  danger. 
Xerxes  examined  at  leisure  such  objects  of  na^ 
ture  or  art  as  appeared  most  interesting  and 
curious.  His  fancy  was  mniised,  as  he  passed 
the  various  scenes  of  superstition,  with  the  le- 
gendary tales  carefully  oelated  by  his  coa- 
ductois.  He  viewed,  with  pleasure,  the  wide 
plains  of  Thestaly,  which  bore  indubitable 
.marks  of  being  once  an  extensive  lake;  and 
contemplated,  with  wonder,  the  lofty  moun- 
tains which  separated  that  country  from  the 
rest  of  Greece,  and  which  4¥idently  appear  to 
be  rent  asunder,  and  to  have  received  their  pre* 
sent  Iprm,  from  the  terrible  operation  of  volca- 
nos  and  earthquakes.  After  fully  satisfying 
his  curiosity,  he  joined,  with  the  division  more 
immediately  under  his  command,  the  remauider 
of  the  army,  assembled  and  encamped  on  the 
wide  plains  of  Trachis,  about  forty  miles  in  dr 
cumference,  stretching  along  the  shore  of  Thee 
saly,  opposite  to  the  station  of  the  Persian  fleet, 
and  adjacent  to  the  Straits  of  Thermopyle.' 

For  more  than  twelve  months,  Xerxes  had 
never  seen  the  face  of  an  enemy.    He  had  tra^ 
versed,  without  resistance,  the  wide  regions  of 
Asia,  and  the  countries  which  in  ancient  times 
were  deemed  most  warlike  in  Europe.    All  the 
territories  beyond  Trachis  acknowledged  his 
power ;  and  the  districts  of  Greece,  which  elill 
presented  a  scene  of  action  to  his  invincible 
arms,  were  less  extensive  than  the  meanest  of 
his  provinces.    Yet  it  is  probable  that  he  heard, 
not  without  emotion,  that  an  army  of  Greeks, 
headed  by  the  Spartan  king,  had  taken  post  at 
Thermopyls,  in  order  to  dispute  his  passage. 
What  he  had  been  told  by  Demaratus  con- 
cerning the  character  and  principles  of  that 
heroic  people,  he  might  now,  when  the  danger 
drew  near,  be  the  more  inclined  to  believe, 
from  the  suggestions  of  his  own  memory  and 
experience.    In  the  warmth  of  generous  indig- 
nation, the  Spartans,  as  we  have  already  ob- 
served, had  put  to  death  the  Persian  heralds, 
sent  to  demand  their  submission;  but  upon 
cool  reflection,  they  were  prompted,  chiefly  in- 
deed by  BUpeivtitious  motives,  to  make  atone* 
ment  for  a  violation  of  the  sacred  law  of  nations. 
When  prodamatioB  was  made  in  the  assembly, 
^  who  would  die  for  Sparta?*'  two  citizens,  of 
great  rank  and  eminence,  offered  themselves  as 
willing  sacrifices  for  the  good  of  the  commu- 
nity.  Sperthies  and  Bulls  (for  these  were  their 
names)  set  out  for  Susa  on  this  singular  errand. 
As  tliey  passed  through  Lesser  Asia,  they  were 
entertained  by  Hydarncs,  the  governor  of  that 
province,  who  actuaUy  accompanied  Xerxes,  as 
commander  of  the  inmiortal  band,  to  which 
dignity  he  had  been  raised  on  account  of  his 
superior  merit    Hydames,  among  other  dm- 
course  with  the  Spartans,  testified  his  surprise, 
that  their  republic  should  be  so  averse  to  the 
ftiendship  of  the  king  his  master,  who,  he  ob- 
served, as  they  might  learn  by  his  own  example, 
well  understood  the  value  of  brave  men.    That 
if  they  complied  with  the  desires  of  Xerxee,  he 
would  appoint  them  governors  over  the  other 
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cities  of  Greece.  The  Bpartans  coolly  repUed, 
^  That  he  talked  of  a  matter  of  which  he  was 
not  a  competent  judge.  With  the  conditioa  and 
lewards  of  eeiritade  he  was  indeed  sufHciently 
acquainted ;  but  a84o  the  enjoyments  of  liberty, 
he  had  never  proved  how  sweet  they  wen ;  for 
if  he  had  once  made  that  experiment  ho  womM 
advise  them  to  defend  theh*  freedom  not  only' 
with  lances,  but  with  hatchets."' 

The  same  magnanimity  distinguished  4heir 
behaviour  at  Snsa.  The  guards  told  them, 
that,  when  admitted  into  the  presence  of  ^erzes, 
they  must  obeerve  the  usual  ceremony  of  pros- 
trating themselves  'on  the  ground.  But  the 
Spartans  declared,  ^  That  no  degree  of>iolence 
eoald  make  them  submit  to  such  mean  adula- 
tion: that  they  were  not  accustomed  to  adore  a 
man,  and  came  not  thither  for  such  an  impious 
purpoee."  They  approached  Xerxes,  there- 
fore, in  an  erect  posture,  and  told  hhn  with 
firmnesB,  they  were  sent  to  submit  to  any  pu- 
nishment wfattch  he  might  think  proper  to  inflict 
on  them,  as  an  atonement  for  the  death  of  hiB 
heralds.  Xerxes  admiring  their  virtue,  replied, 
**  That  he  certainly  should  not  repeat  the  error 
of  the  Greeks,  nor,  by  sacrificing  the  individuals, 
deliver  the  state  from  the  guilt  of  murder  and 
impiety."  The  Spartans  having  received  this 
answer,  returned  home,  persuaded  that  they 
had  done  their  duty  in  offering  private  satis- 
faction; which,  though  not  accepted,  ought 
sufficiently  to  atone  for  the  public  crime.< 

The  example  of  these  distinguished  patriots 
probably  gave  Xerxes  a  very  favourable  idea 
of  the  general  character  of  their  community. 
As  he  had  not  any  particular  quarrel  with  the 
Spartans,  whose  opposition,  though  it  could 
not  prevent,  would  certainly  retard,  his  intend- 
ed punishment  of  Athens,  he  sent  messengers 
to  desire  them  to  lay  down  their  arms;  to 
which  they  replied,  ^  Let  him  come,  and  take 
them."  The  messengers  then  offered  them 
lands,  on  condition  of  their  becoming  allies  to 
the  great  king:  but  they  answered,  **That  it 
was  the  custom  of  their  republic  to  conquer 
lands  by  valour,  not  to  acquire  them  by  trea- 
chery.'* Except  making  these  smart  replies, 
they  took  not  the  smal&st  notice  of  the  Per- 
sians ;  but  continued  to  employ  themselves  as 
before  their  arrival,  contending  in  the  gymnas- 
tic exercises,  entertaining  themselves  with  mu- 
sic and  conversation,  or  adjusting  their  long 
hair  to  appear  more  terrible  to  their  enemiea 
The  messengers  of  Xerxes,  equally  astonished 
at  what  they  saw  and  heard,  returned  to  the 
Persian  camp,  and  described  the  unexpected 
event  of  their  commission,  as  well  as  the  ex- 
traordinary behaviour  of  the  Spartans;  of 
which  Xerxes  desired  an  explanation  from  their 
countryman  Demaratus.*  The  latter  declared 
in  general,  that  their  whole  carriage  and  de- 
meanour announced  a  determined  resolution  to 
fip^ht  to  the  last  extremity;  but  he  found  it 
difficult  to  make  the  Persian  conceive  the  mo- 
tives of  men,  who  sought,  at  the  certain  price 
of  .their    own    lives^  to    purchase    immortal 


3  ff erodot.  L  vii.  c  cxxxt. 
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renowli  for  their  coUnt]7.-*i-That  a  few  hik 
dividuals  .should  be  animated,  on  some  ex4^', 
traordinary  occasions,  with  this  patrioiy;  mag- 
nanimity, mav  easily  bo  undcrsto^.  Of  this, 
history  in  aU  ages  furnishes  illustsious  ex- 
amples; but  that  4  ^hole  niAion  should  bo 
habitually  impressed  with  the  same  generosity 
of  character,  cannot  readily  be  believed,  without 
reflecting  on  the  institutions  and  manners*  of 
the  Spartans.  The  laws  of  that  celebrated 
people  prohibiting,  as  it  has  been  already  ob-  . 
served,*  the  introduction  of  wealtl^  and  luxu- 
ry, and  rigidly  confining  each  individual  to 
the  rank  in  which  he  was  bom,  had  ex- 
tinguished the  great  mo^ves  of  private  ambi- 
tion, and  left  scarcely  any  othek"  scope  to  the 
active  principles  of  men,  bat  the  glory  of  pro- 
moting the  interests  of  their  republic.  Their 
extraordinary  military  success,  the  natural  fhiit 
of  thdir  temperance  and  activity,  had  riven  them 
a  permanent  sense  of  their  superiority  in  war, 
which  it  became  their  chief  point  of  honour  to 
mamtain  and  to  confirm;  and  as  the^aw  which 
commanded  tliem  to  die,  ^rather  than  break 
their  ranks,  or  abandon  their  posts  in'battle,  was, 
like  all  the  ordinances  of  Lycargus,  conceived 
to  be  of  divine  authority,  the  influence  of  su- 
perstition happily  conspired  with  the  ardour  of 
patriotism  and  the  enthusiasm  of  valour,  in  pre- 
paring them  to  meet  certain  death  in  the  ser- 
vice of  the  public. 

Xerxes  could  not  be  made  to  enter  into  these 
motives,  or  to  believe,  as  Herodotus  observes 
with  inimitable  simplicity,  ^that  the  Grecians 
were  come  to  Thermopyle  only  as  men  do- 
sirous  to  die,  and  to  destroy  as  many  of  their 
enemies,  as  they  could,  though  nothing  was 
more  true."  He  therefore  waited  four  days, 
continually  expecting  they  would  either  retreat 
into  their  own  country,  or  surrender  their  arms, 
agreeably  to  his  message. '  But  as  they  still 
continued  to  guard  the  passage,  he  ascribed 
this  conduct  to  obstinacy  or  foUy^  and  on  the 
fifkh  day  determined  to  chastise  their  insolent 
opposition. 

The  Medes  and  Cissians,  who,  next  to  the 
SacfB  and  Persians,  formed  the  bravest  part  of 
his  army,  were  commanded  to  attack  these  ob- 
stinate Greeks,  and  to  bring  them  alive  into 
his  presence.  The  Barbarians  marched  with 
confidence  to  the  engagement,  but  were  re- 
pulsed with  great  slaughter.  The  places  of 
those  who  fell,  were  incessantly  supplied  with 
fresh  troops,  but  they  could  not  make  the 
smallest  impression  on  the  firm  battalions  of 
the  Greeks ;  and  the  great  loss  which  they  sus- 
tained in  the  attempt,  proved  to  all,  and  par- 
ticularly to  the  king,  that  he  had  indeed  many 
men,  bat  few  soldiers.  The  Sacs,  armed  with 
their  hatchets,  next  marched  to  the  attack,  but 
without  better  success;  and  last  of  all,  the 
chosen  band  of  Persians,  headed  by  Hydames, 
deigned  to  display  their  valour  in  what  appear- 
ed to  them  a  very  unequal  contest.  But  they 
soon  changed  their  opinion  when  they  came  to 
close  with  the  enemy;  for,  says  Herodotas, 
their  numbers  were  useless,  as  they  fought  in  a 
narrow  pass,  and  their  short-pointed  weapons 
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were  ill  calculated  \o  contend  with  lite  length 
of  the  Grecian  spear.  The  Greeks  had  the 
advantage  still  more  in  the  superiority  of  their 
discipline,  tt&n  in  the  excellence  of  their  ar- 
mour. Tired  with  destroying,  they  retreated 
in  close  orjder,  and  when  pursued  unguardedly 
by  the  Barbarians,  they  faced  about  on  a  sad- 
den, and  killed  an  incredible  number  of  the 
Persians,  with  'scarcely  any  loss  to  themselves. 
Xerxes,  who  was  seated  on  an  eminence  to  be- 
hold the  battle,  frequently  started  in  wild  emo- 
tion from  his  throne ;  and  fearing  lest  he  should 
be  deprived  of  the  flower  of  his  army,  he  order- 
ed them  to  be  drawn  off  from  the  attack.  But 
as  the  Grecian  numbers  were  so  extremely  in- 
considerable, and  as  it  seemed  probable  that 
the  greatest  part  of  them  must  have  suffered 
mu(£  injury  In  these  repeated  aauults,  he  de- 
termined next  day  to  renew  the  engagement. 
Next  day  he  fought  without  better  success  than 
before ;  and  after  vainly  endeavouring  to  force 
the  pass,  both  in  separate  bodies,  and  with  the 
collected  vigour  of  their  troops,  the  Persians 
were  compelled  to  abandon  the  enterprise,  and 
disgracefully  to  retire  to  their  camp. 

It  was  a  spectacle  which  the  world  had  never 
seen  before,  and  which  it  was  never  again  to 
behold,  the  persevering  intrepidity  of  eight 
thousand  men  resisting  the  impetuous  fury  of 
an  army  composed  of  millions.  The  pertina- 
cious valour  of  Leonidas,  and  of  his  little  troop, 
opposed,  and  might  have  long  retarded,  the 
progress  of  the  Barbarians*  But  it  was  the 
fate  of  Greece  always  to  be  conquered  rather 
by  the  treachery  of  false  friends,  than  by  the 
force  of  open  enemies.  When  Xerxes  knew 
not  what  measures  to  pursue  in  order  to  effect 
his  purpose,  and  felt  the  inconvenience  of  re- 
maining long  in  the  same  quarters  with  such 
an  immense  number  of  men,  a  perfidious  Greek, 
induced  by  the  hopes  of  reward,  offered  to  re- 
move his  difficulties.^  The  name  of  the  traitor 
was  Epialtes,  and  he  was  a  native  of  the  ob- 
scure district  of  Moelis,  which  separates  the 
frontiers  of  Thessaly  and  Phocis.  His  expe- 
rience of  the  country  made  him  acquainted 
with  a  passage  through  the  mountains  of  (Eta, 
several  miles  to  the  west  of  that  guarded  by 
Leonidas.  Over  this  unfrequented  path  he 
undertook  to  conduct  a  body  of  twenty  thou- 
sand Persians,  who  might  assault  the  enemy  in 
rear,  while  the  main  body  attacked  them  in 
front.  By  this  means,  whatever  prodigies  of 
valour  the  Greeks  might  perform,  they  must  be 
finally  compelled  to  surrender,  as  they  would 
be  inclosed  on  all  sides  among  barren  rocks  and 
inhospitable  deserts. 

The  plan  so  judiciously  concerted,  was  car- 
ried into  immediate  execution.  On  tlie  even- 
ing of  tlie  seventh  day  afler  Xerxes  arrived  at 
tJie  Straits,  twenty  thousand  chosen  men  left 
the  Persian  camp,  commanded  by  Hydames, 
and  conducted  by  Epialtes.  All  night  they 
marched  through  the  thick  forests  of  oak  which 
abound  in  those  parts ;  and  by  day-break  they 
had  advanced  near  to  the  top  of  the  hill.  But 
how  much  were  they  surprised  to  see  the  first 
rays  of  the  morning  reflected  by  the  glittering 
^  

1  Herodot.  1.  tU.  e.  ocxiL  et  Mq. 


suifaces  of  Grecian  spears  and  helmets !  Hy- 
dames was  afraid  that  this  guard,  which  seem- 
ed at  no  great  distance,  had  been  also  composed 
of  Lacedismonians ;  but  a  nearer  approach 
showed  that  they  consisted  of  a  thousand  Pho- 
eians,  whom  the  foresight  of  Leonidas  had  sent 
to  defend  this  important  but  unknown  pass, 
which  chance  or  treachery  might  discover  to 
the  Persians.  The  thick  shade  of  the  trees 
long  concealed  the  enemy  from  the  Greeks ;  at 
length  the  rustling  of  the  leaves,  and  the  tu- 
mult occasioned  by  the  motion  of  twenty  thou- 
sand men,  discovered  the  imminence  of  danger ; 
the  Phocians,  with  great  intrepidity  flew  to 
their  arms,  and  prepared,  if  they  should  not 
conquer,  at  least  to  die  gallantly.  The  com- 
pact firmness  of  their  ranks,  which  might  have 
resisted  the  regular  onset  of  the  enemy,exposed 
them  to  suffer  much  from  the  immense  shower 
of  darts  which  the  Persians  poured  upon  them. 
To  avoid  this  danger,  they  too  rashly  abandon- 
ed the  pass  which  they  had  been  sent  to  guard, 
and  retired  to  the  most  elevated  part  of  the 
mountain,  not  doubting  that  the  enemy,  whose 
strength  so  much  exceeded  their  own,  would 
follow  them  thither.  But  in  this  they  were 
disappointed ;  for  the  Persians  prudently  omit^ 
ting  the  pursuit  of  this  inconsiderable  party, 
whom  to  defeat  they  considered  as  a  matter  of 
^ttle  moment,  immediately  seized  the  passage, 
and  marched  down  the  mountain  with  the  ut- 
most expedition,  in  order  to  accomplish  the  de- 
sign suggested  by  Epialtes. 

Mean  while  obscure  intimations  from  the 
gods  had  darkly  announced  some  dreadful 
calamity  impending  on  the  Greeks  at  Ther- 
mopyls.  The  appearance  of  the  entrails, 
which  were  carefuUy  inspected  by  the  augur 
Magistias,  threatened  the  Spartans  with  death ; 
but  when,  or  by  what  means,  it  did  not  clearly 
appear,  until  a  Grecian  deserter,  a  native  of  the 
city  of  Cym^,  in  Ionia,  named  Tyrastiades,  arri- 
ved with  information  of  the  intended  marph  of 
the  Persians  across  the  mountain.  Animated  by 
the  love  of  his  country,  this  generous  fugitive 
had  no  sooner  discovered  the  treacherous  de- 
sign of  Epialtes,  than  he  determined,  at  the  risk 
of  his  life,  and  still  more  at  the  risk  of  being 
subjected  to  the  most  excruciating  tortures,  to 
communicate  his  discovery  to  the  Spartan  king.^ 
Zeal  for  the  safety  of  Greece  gave  swiftness  to 
his  steps,  and  he  appeared  in  the  Grecian  camp 
a  few  hours  afler  the  Persians,  conducted  by 
Epialtes,  had  leA  the  plains  of  Trachis.  Le- 
onidas immediately  called  a  council  of  war,  to 
deliberate  upon  the  measures  necessary  to  be 
taken  in  consequence  of  this  informatiout 
equally  important  and  alarming.  All  the  con- 
federates of  Peloponnesus,  except  the  Spartans, 
declared  their  opinion,  that  it  was  necessary  to 
abandon  a  post,  which,  afler  the  double  attack 
announced  to  them  should  take  place,  it  would 
be  impossible  with  any  hopes  of  success  to 
maintain.  As  their  exertions  could  not  be  of 
any  avail  to  the  public  cause,  it  was  prudent  to 
consult  their  private  safety;  and  while  tijxio 
was  yet  allowed  them,  to  retire  to  the  isthmus 
of  Corinth,  where,  joining  the  rest  of  the  auxi- 
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liarias,  they  might  be  ready  to  defend  the  Gie- 
cian  peoinsula  against  the  fury  of  the  Barba- 
riauB.  It  belonged  to  Leonidas  to  explain  the 
eeDtiments  of  the  Spartans,  The  other  in- 
habitants of  Peloponnesus,  he  observed,  might 
follow  the  dictates  of  expediency,  and  return 
to  tho  isthmus,  in  order  to  defend  their  respec- 
tive territories;  but  glory  was  the  only  voice 
which  the  Spartans  had  learned  to  obey. 
Placed  in  the  first  rank  by  the  general  consent 
of  their  country,  they  would  rather  die  than 
abandon  that  post  of  honour ;  and  they  were 
determined,  therefore,  at  the  price  of  their  lives, 
to  purchase  immortal  renown,  to  confirm  the 
pre-eminence  of  Sparta,  and  to  give  an  exam- 
ple of  patriotism,  wortliy  of  being  admired,  if 
it  should  not  be  imitated,  by  posterity. 

The  dread  of  unavoidable  and  immediate 
death  deterred  the  other  allies  from  concurring 
with  this  magnanimous  resolution.  The  Thes- 
pians alone,  amounting  to  seven  hundred  men, 
declared  they  would  never  forsake  Leonidas. 
They  were  conducted  by  tlie  aged  wisdom  of 
Demophilus,  and  the  youthful  valour  of  Ditliy- 
nmbus.  Their  republic  was  united  in  the 
itzicteet  alliance  with  Sparta,  by  which  they 
Lad  often  been  defended  against  the  usurpa- 
tioa  and  tyranny  of  the  Thebans.  These  cir- 
cumstances added  force  to  their  natural  gene- 
rosity of  sentiment,  and  determined  them,  on 
this  occasion,  to  adhere  with  steadfast  intre- 
pidity to  the  measures  of  their  Spartan  allies. 
As  the  Thespians  remained  at  ThermopylsB, 
from  inclination,  and  from  principles  of  distin- 
guished bravery,  the  Thebans  were  detained 
by  the  particular  desire  of  Leonidas,  who  was 
not  unacquainted  with  the  in^nded  treachery 
of  their  republic.  The  four  hundred  men 
whom  that  perfidious  community  had  sent  to 
accompany  his  expedition,  he  regarded  rather 
as  hostages  than  auxiliaries ;  nor  was  he  un- 
willing to  employ  their  doubtful  fidelity  in  a 
desperate  service.  He  thought  that  they 
might  be  compelled  by  force,  or  stimulated  by 
a  sense  of  shame,  to  encounter  the  same  dan- 
gers to  which  the  Spartans  and  Thespians 
voluntarily  submitted;  and  without  discover- 
iag  his  suspicion  of  their  treachery,  he  had  a 
M&cient  pretence  for  retaining  them,  while  he 
dismissed  his  allies  of  Peloponnesus,  because 
the  Theban  territories,  lying  on  the  north  side 
of  the  isthmus  of  Corinth,  would  necessarily 
k  exposed  to  hostility  and  devastation,  when- 
ever the  Barbarians  should  pass  tho  straits  of 
ThermopylfB.  Besides  the  Thespians'  and 
Thebans,  the  troops  who  remained  with  Leoni- 
das, consisted  of  three  hundred  .Spartans,  all 
chosen  men,  and  fathers  of  sons.  This  valiant 
band,  with  unanimous  consent,  solicited  tlieir 
general  to  dedicate  to  the  glory  of  Greece,  and 
their  own,  the  important  interval  yet  allowed 


3  Froni  tho  narrativo  of  HerodottiB,  h  would  leen  that 
the  Tbwpiani  alone  voluntarily  remained  with  Loonidaa 
and  the  Spartans.  Yet  tho  inicriptioa  which  he  cites 
makes  the.  whole  number  who  fought  at  ThermopylCf 
anomit  to  four  thousand. 
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them,  beft>re  they  were  surrounded  by  the  Per- 
sians. Tho  ardour  of  Leonidas  happily  con- 
spired with  the  ready  zeal  of  the  soldiera.  He 
therefore  commanded  them  te  prepare  the  last 
meal  of  their  lives,  and  to  sup  like  men  who 
should  to-morrow  dine  in  Elysium.  His  own 
example  confirmed  the  propriety  of  the  com- 
mand, for  he  took  an  abundant  repast,  in  order 
to  furnish  strength  and  spirits  for  a  long  con- 
tinuance of  toil  and  danger. 

It  was  now  the  dead  of  night,  when  the 
Spartans,  headed  by  Leonidas,  marched  in  a 
close  battalion  towards  the  Persian  camp,  with 
resentment  heightened  by  despair.^  Their  fury 
was  terrible ;  and  rendered  still  more  destruc- 
tive through  the  defect  of  Barbarian  discipline ; 
for  the  rersians  having  neither  advanced 
guards,  nor  a  watch-word,  nor  confidence  in 
each  other,  were  incapable  of  adopting  such 
measures  for  defence  as  the  sudden  emergency 
required.  Many  fell  by  the  Grecian  spear, 
but  much  greater  multitudes  l^y  the  mistaken 
rage  of  their  own  troops,  by  whom,  in  the 
midst  of  this  blind  confusion,  they  could  not 
be  distinguished  from  enemies.  The  Greeks, 
wearied  with  slaughter,  penetrated  to  tlie  royal 
pavilion ;  but  there  the  first  alarm  of  noise  had 
been  readily  perceived,  amidst  the  profound 
silence  and  tranquillity  which  usually  reigned 
in  the  tent  of  Xerxes ;  the  great  king  had  im- 
mediately escaped,  with  his  favourite  attend- 
ants, to  the  farther  extremity  of  the  encamp- 
ment. Even  there,  all  was  tumult,  and  horror, 
and  despair ;  the  obscurity  of  night  increasing 
the  terror  of  the  Peraians,  who  no  longer  doubt- 
ed that  the  detachment  conducted  by  Epialtes 
had  been  betrayed  by  that  perfidious  Greek ; 
and  that  the  enemy,  reinforced  by  new  num- 
bers, now  co-operated  with  the  traitor,  and 
seized  the  opportunity  of  assailing  their  camp, 
after  it  had  been  deprived  of  the  division  of 
Hydames,  its  principal  ornament  and  defence. 

The  approach  of  day  discovered  to  the  Per- 
sians a  dreadful  scene  of  carnage ;  but  it  also 
discovered  to  them  that  their  fean  had  multi- 
plied the  number  of  the  enemy,  who  now  re- 
treated in  close  order  to  the  straits  of  Ther- 
mopylsB.  Xerxes,  stimulated  hj  the  fury  of 
revenge,  gave  ordere  to  pursue  them ;  and  his 
terrified  troops  were  rather  driven  than  led  to 
the  attack,  by  the  ofiicera  who  marched  behind 
the  several  divisions,  and  compelled  them  to 
advance  by  menaces,  stripes,  and  blows.  The 
Grecians,  animated  by  their  late  success,  and 
persnaded  that  they  could  not  possibly  escape 
death  on  the  arrival  of  those  who  approached 
by  way  of  the  mountain,  bravely  halted  in  the 
widest  part  of  the  pass,  to  receive  the  charge 
of  the  enemy.  The  shock  was  dreadful,  and 
tho  battle  was  maintained  on  the  side  of  the 
Greeks  with  persevering  intrepidity  and  despe- 
rate valour.  After  their  spean  were  blunted 
or  broken,  they  attacked  sword  in  hand,  and 


4  Diodor.  1.  xi.  p.  347.  The  nocturnal  assault,  omiUed 
bv  Herodotus,  is  mentioned  not  only  by  Diodorus,  but  by 
Plutarch,  Justin,  and  most  other  writers.  Tho  ceneral 
panegyric  of  Plato  (in  Menex.)  of  Lysias  (Orat.  Funeb.) 
and  of  Isocrates  (Paneffyr.)  required  not  their  descending 
into  such  particulars.  Yet,  notwithstanding  these  circum- 
stances, I  should  have  omitted  this  incident,  if  it  had  Ij^ 
peaiod  incoDsiatcut  with  the  honest  uarrativo  of  Herodotus. 
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their  short,  hut  mupj  and  well-tempered  wea- 
pons, made  an  incredible  havoc  Their  pro- 
gress was  marked  by  a  line  of  blood,  when  a 
Barbarian  dart  pierced  the  heart  of  Loonidas. 
The  contest  was  no  longer  for  victoxy  and 
glory,  but  for  the  sacred  remains  of  their  king. 
Four  ^times  they  dispelled  the  thickest  globes 
of  Persians ;  but  as  their  unexampled  valour 
was  carrying  off  the  inestimable  prize,  the 
hostile  battahons  were  seen  descending  the  hill, 
under  the  conduct  of  Epialtes.  It  was  now 
time  to  prepare  for  the  last  effort  of  generous 
despair.  With  close  order  and  resolute  minds, 
the  Greeks,  all  collected  in  themselves,  re- 
tired to  the  narrowest  part  of  the  strait,  and 
took  post  behind  the  Phocian  wall,  on  a  rising 
ground,  where  a  lion  of  stone  was  aflerwards 
erected  in  honour  of  Leonidas.  As  they  per- 
formed this  movement,  fortune,  willing  to 
afford  every  occasion  to  display  their  illustrious 
merit,  obliged  them  to  contend  at  once  against 
open  force  and  secret  treachery.  The  The- 
bans,  whom  fear  had  hitherto  restrained  from 
defection,  seized  the  present  opportunity  to 
revolt;  and  approaching  the  Persians  with  out- 
stretched arms,  declar^  that  they  had  always 
been  their  friends ;  that  their  republic  had  sent 
earth  and  water,  as  an  acknowledgment  of 
their  submission  to  Xerxes;  and  that  it  was 
with  the  utmost  reluctance  they  had  been  com- 
peUed  by  necessity  to  resist  the  progress  of  his 
arms.  As  they  approached  to  surrender  them- 
selves, many  perished  by  the  darts  of  the  Bar- 
barians ;  the  remainder  saved  a  perishing  life, 
by  submitting  to  eternal  in&my.    Meanwhile 


the  LacednnaBiJBiiiv  and  Thespians  wees 
saulted  on  all  sides.  The  nearest  of  the  enemy 
beat  down  the  wall^  and  entered  by  the  breach- 
es. Their  temarity  was  punished  by  instant 
death.  In  this  last  struggle  every  Grecian 
showed  the  most  heroic  courage;  yet  if  we 
believe  the  unanimous  report  of  some  Thes- 
salians,  and  others  who  survived  the  engage- 
ment, the  Spartan  Dioneces  deserved  the  prize 
of  valour.  When  it  was  obeerved  to  him,  that 
the  Persian  arrows  were  so  numerouSf.that  they 
intercepted  the  light  of  the  sun,  he  said  it  was 
a  favourable  circumstance,  because  the  Greeks 
now  fought  in  the  shade.  The  brethera  Al- 
pheus  and  Maron  are  likewise  particularized 
for  their  genesous  contempt  of  death,  and  for 
their  distinguished  valour  and  activity  in  the 
service  ef  their  country.  What  theae,  and 
other  virtues,  could  aooomplish,  the  Greeks, 
both  as  individuals,  and  in  a  body,  had  already 
performed  ;  but  it  became  impossible  for  them 
longer  to  resist  the  impetuosity  and  weiglit  of 
the  darts,  and  arrows,  and  other  missile  wea<- 
Ij^ns,  which,  were  continually  poured  upoo 
them ;  and  the j  were  finally  not  destroyed  or 
conquered,  but  buried  under  a  trophy  of  Per- 
sian arras.  Two  monuments  were  afterwards 
erected  near  the  spot  where  ^ey  fell ;  the  in- 
scription of  the  first  announced  the  valour  of 
a  handful  of  Greeks,^  who  had  resisted  throe 
millions  of  Barbarians ;  the  second  wo  pecn- . 
liar  to  the  Spartans,  and  contained  these  me- 
morable words :  **  Go,.stranger,  and  declare  to 
the  Lacedinmonians,  that  we  died  here  iH  obe- 
dience to  their  divine  laws.^'^ 


CHAPTER  X. 
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J^URING  the  military  operations  at  Ther- 
mopyliB,  the  Grecian  fleet  was  stationed 
in  the  harbour  of  Artemiaium,  the  northern 
promontory  of  Eubcsa.  That  of  the  Persians, 
too  numerous  for  any  harbour  to  contain,  had 
anchored  in  the  road  that  extends  between  the 
city  of  Castanisa  and  the  promontory  of  Se- 
pias, on  the  coast  of  Theasaly.  Here  this  for- 
midable armada  suffered  the  calamities  foretold 
by  the  wisdom  of  Artabanus.  In  a  conversa- 
tion with  Xerxes,  that  prudent  old  man  had 
warned  him  against  two  enemies,  the  sea  and 


1  IiocratM,  p.  104.  msket  the  Spartent  who  fooght  at 
ThermopylcB  amoant  to  one  thoawnd.  Diodorua.  L  xi.  p. 
410.  agrees  with  Horodottts,  whose  narrativo  is  followed  in 
the  teit.  According  to  the  most  probable  accounts,  the 
Thespians  wore  twice  as  namerous  as  the  Spartans;  al- 
though the  latter  have  carried  away  all  the  glory  of  this 
singular  exploit. 

^3  i-l  giivJ  «iyyiiX.oy  A»xii»i ftwt9 If  oti  rii^f 
Xf ifM^a  T9iff  xiivwv  f i|/»S9-f  sritSo/tivoi, 

Herodot  e.  cxxtuL 


the  land,  from  whom  his  own  rash  inexpe- 
rience seemed  not  to  apprehend  any  danger. 
Yet  both  these  enemies  occasioned  dreadful 
misfortunes  to  the  Persians,  whose  numben 
first  exposed  them  to  be  destroyed  at  sea  by  a 
tempest,  and  afterwards  to  perish  on  land  by  a 
famine.  The  first  line  of  their  fleet  was  shel- 
tered by  the  coast  of  Thessaly ;  but  the  other 
lines,  to  the  number  of  seven,  rode  at  anchor, 
at  small  intervals,  with  tlie  prows  of  the  ves- 
sels turned  to  the  sea.  When  they  adopted  this 
arrangement,  the  waters  were  smooth,  the  sky 
clear,  the  weather  calm  and  serene ;  but  on  the 
morning  of  the  second  day  afler  their  arrival 
on  the  coast,  the  skv  began  to  lower,  and  the 
appearance  of  the  heavens  grew  threatening 
and  terrible.  A  dreadful  storm  of  rain  and 
thunder  succeeded ;  and,  what  was  more  alarm- 
ing, the  billows  began  to  rise  to  an  amazing 
height,  occasioned  by  a  violent  Helespontin,  or 
noitheast  wind,  which,  when  it  once.  beginB  to 
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blow  in  tfanae  seas  with  any  considerable  force, 
seldom  ceases  for  several  days.  The  nearest 
Tassels  were  saved  by  haulii^g  under  the  shore : 
of  the  more  remote  many  were  driven  from 
their  anchors ;  some  foundered  at  sea,  others 
split  on  the  promontory  of  Sepias,  and  several 
bulged  on  the  shallows  of  Melibflsa.  Three 
days  the  tempest  raged  with  unabating  fury. 
Four  hundred  galleys  were  destroyed  by  its 
violence,  besides  such  a  number  of  storeships 
and  transports,  that  the  Persian  commanders, 
suspecting  this  disaster  might  occasion  the  re« 
Tolt  of  the  Thessalians,  fortified  themselves 
with  a  rampart  of  considerable  height,  entirely 
composed  of  the  shattered  fragments  of  the 
wreck.' 

This  bulwark  was  sufficient  to  protect  them 
against  the  irruptions  of  the  Greeks ;-  but  it 
could  not  defend  them  against  the  more  dem- 
gerous  fury  of  the  waves.  In  a  short  time, 
therefore,  they  quitted  their  insecure  station  at 
Sepias,  and  with  eight  hundred  ships  of  war, 
besides  innumerable  vessels  of  burden,  aailed 
into  the  Pegasian  bay,  and  anchored  in  the 
road  of  Aphetd,  which,  at  the  distance  of  a  few 
Biiles,  lies  directly  opposite  to  the  harbour  of 
Artemisium. 

The  Grecians  had  posted  sentinels  on  the 
Heights  of  Eubcea  to  observe  the  consequences 


ftf  the  storm,  and  to  watch  the  motions  of  the 
enemy.    When  informed  of  the  dreadful  disas- 
ter which  had  befallen  them,  they  poured  out 
t  joyous  libation,  and  sacrificed,  with  pious 
gratitude,  to  ^Neptune  the  deliverer  ;'*  but  the 
near  approach  of  such  a  superior  force  soon 
damped  their  transports  of  religious  festivity. 
Neptune  had  favoured  them  in  the  storm,  yet 
he  might  assist  their  enemies  in  the  engage- 
ment    In  the  council  of  war,  called  to  deli- 
berate on  this  important  subject,  it  was  the 
general  opinion  of  the  commanders,  that  they 
ooght  immediately  to  .retire  southward.     The 
Eubceans,  whose  coasts  must  have  thus  been 
abandoned  to  the  fury  of  invaders,  were  pecu- 
Barly  interested  in  opposing  this  pusillanimous 
lesolution.    The  passage  into  the  continent  of 
Greece,  they  observed,  was  still  guarded  by  the 
nagnanimity  of  Leonidas,  and  the  bravery  of 
the  Spartans.    Following  this  generous  ex- 
aople,  the  Grecian  fleet,  however  inferior  in 
strength,  ought  to  resist  the  Persians,  and  to 
protect  the  estates  and  families  of  a  rich  and 
populous  island.^    This  remonstrance  had  not 
iny  effect  on  the  determined  purpose  of  Euri- 
blades  the  Spartan,  who,  on  account  of  the 
ancient  pre-eminence  of  his  republic,  was  en- 
trusted with  the  command  of  the  fleet;  an 
honour  rather  due  to  the  personal  merit  of 
Tliemjstocles,    and  the  naval  superiority  of 
Athens. 

To  the  Athenian  commander  the  Eubceans 
secretly  applied,  and,  by  a  present  of  thirty 
talents,  engaged  him  to  use  his  influence  to  re- 
tain the  Grecian  armament  for  the  defence  of 
their  coasts.  Themistocles  was  well  pleased 
at  being  bribed  into  a  measure  which  his  good 
sense  and  discernment  approved.    By  a  proper 

3  Hofodot.  1.  irii.  c  ebxxviii.  et  leq.  Diodor.  Sjeol.  1.  xi. 
c.  lii. 

4  Herodot  L  riii.  e.  il.  et  nq. 
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distribution  of  only  eij^ht  talents,  ha  brought 
over  the  other  captains  to  his  opinion,  and  thus 
effectually  promoted  the  interest,  and  secured 
the  good  will,  of  the  Eubceans,  while  he  retain** 
ed  t'dr  himself  an  immense  sum  of  money, 
which  might  be  usefully  employed,  on  many 
future  occasions,  in  fi^ng,  by  largesses  and 
expensive  exhibitions,  the  fluctuating  favour, 
of  his  fellow  citizens. 

Meanwhile  the  Persians,  having  recovered 
from  the  terrors  of  the  storm,  prepared  for  the 
engagement.     As  they  entertained    not    the 
smallest  doubt  of  victpry,  they  determined  not 
to  begin   the  attack,  until  they  had  sent  two 
hundred  of  their  best  sailing  vessels  around  the, 
isle  of  Eabcea,  to  intercept  the  expected  flight 
of  the  enemy  through  (be  narrow  Euripus.   In 
order  to  conceal  this  design,  they  ordered  the 
detached  ships  to  stand  out  to  sea  until  they 
lost  sight  of  the  eastern  coast  of  Euboea,  sailing 
behind  the  little  island  of  Sciathus,  and  after- 
wards shaping  their  course  by  the  promonto- 
ries  of  Caphaneus  and  Gerestus.    The  strata^ 
gem,  concerted  with  more  than  usual  prudence, 
was,  however,  discovered  to  the   Greeks  by 
Scyllias,  a  native  of  Scion€,  now  serving  in  the 
Persian  fleet,  but  who  had  long  languished  for 
an  opportunity  of  deserting  to  his  countrymen. 
While  the  attention  of  the  Barbarians  was  em- 
ployed in  the  preparations  necessary  for  their 
new  arrangement,  Scyllias  availed  himself  of  * 
his  dexterity  in  diving,  to  swim,  unperceived, 
to  a  boat  which  had  been  prepared  at  a  suffi-  - 
cient  distance,  in  which  he  fortunately  escaped 
to  Artemisium.    He  immediately  gained  ad- 
mittance to  the  Grecian  council,  where  the 
boldness  of  his  enterprise  gave  persuasion  to 
his  words.    In  consequence  of  his  seasonable 
and  important  information,  the  Greeks  deter- 
mined to  continue  till  midnight  in  the  harbour, 
and  then  weighing  anchor,  to  sail  in  quest  of 
the  fleet  which  had  been  sent  out  to  prevent 
their  escape.    But  this  stratagem,  by  which 
they  Would  have  met  the   art  of  the  enemy 
with  similar  address,  was  not  carried  into  exe- 
cution.  The  advice  boats,  which  had  been  im- 
mediately despatched  to  observe  the  progreai 
of  the  Persians,  returned  before  evening,  with« 
out  having  seen  any  ships,  approaching  in  that 
direction. 

This  intelligence  was  welcome  to  the  Greeks, 
who  were  unwilling,  without  evident  necessity, 
to  abandon  their  present  situation.  The  enemy, 
who  had  lately  suffered  so  severely  in  the 
storm,  were  now  further  weakened  by  a  consi- 
derable diminution  of  their  fleet  The  strength 
of  the  adverse  parties  being  thus  reduced  nearer 
to  an  equality,  the  weaker  seized  the  opportu- 
nity to  display  their  courage  in  fight,  and  their 
superior  skill  in  naval  action.  About  sunset 
they  approached  in  a  line,  and  offered  battle  to 
the  Persians.  The-  latter  did  not  decline  the 
engagement,  as  their  ships  were  still  sufficiently 
numerous  to  surround  those  of  their  opponents. 
At  the  first  signal  the  Greeks  formed  mto  a 
circle,  at  the  second  they  began  the  fight. 
Though  crowded  into  a  narrow  compass,  and 
having  the  enemy  on  every  side,  they  soon 

I  took  thirty  of  their  ships,  and  sunk  many  more. 

I  Night  came  on,  accompanied  with  an  impetu* 
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oas  storm  of  r&in  and  thunder ;  the  Greeks 
retired  into  the  harbour  of  Artemisiam ;  the 
enemy  were  driven  to  the  coast  of  Thessaly. 
As  the  wind  blew  from  the  south,  the  dead 
bodies  and  wrecks  dashed  with  violence  against 
the  sides  of  their  ships,  and  dbturbed  the  mo- 
tion of  their  oars.  The  Barbarians  were  seized 
with  consternation  and  despair;  for  scarcely 
had  they  time  to  breathe,  after  the  former 
storm  and  shipwreck  near  Mount  Pelion,  when 
they  were  compelled  to  a  dangerous  sea-fight ; 
after  darkness  put  an  end  to  the  battle,  Qiey 
were  again  involved  in  the  gloom  and  horrors 
of  a  nocturnal  tempest  By  good  fortune, 
rather  than  by  design,  the  greatest  part  of  the 
fleet  escaped  immediate  destruction,  and  gain- 
ed the  Pegasean  bay.  7%etr  calamities  were 
great  and  unexpected ;  but  the  ships  ordered  to 
sail  round  Euboea  met  with  a  still  more  dread- 
ful disaster.  They  were  overtaken  by  the 
storm,  after  they  had  adventured  further  from 
the  shore  than  was  usual  with  the  wary  mari- 
ners of  antiquity.  Clouds  soon  intercepted  the 
stars,  by  which  alone  they  directed  their  course. 
They  were  driven  they  knew  not  whither  by 
the  force  of  the  winds,  or  impelled  by  the  im- 
petuosity of  currents.  In  aiddition  to  these 
misfortunes,  they  were  terrified  by  the  thunder, 
and  overwhelmed  by  the  deluge;  and  aftet 
continuing  during  the  greatest  part  of  the  night, 
the  sport  of  the  elements,  they  all  perished' 
miserably  amidst  the  shoals  and  rocks  of  an 
unknown  coast. 

The  morning  arose  with  different  prospects 
and  hopes  to  the  Persians  and  Greeks.  To  the 
former  it  discovered  the  extent  of  their  misfor- 
tunes ;  to  the  latter  it  brought  a  reinforcement 
of  fifty-three  Athenian  ships.  Encouraged  by 
this  favourable  circumstance,  they  detegrmined 
again  to  attack  the  enemy,  at  the  same  hour  as 
on  the  preceding  day,  because  their  knowledge 
of  the  coast,  and  ueir  skill  in  fighting  their 
ships,  rendered  the  dusk  peculiarly  propitious 
to  their  designs.  At  the  appointed  time,  they 
sailed  towards  the  road  of  Aphet^,  and  having 
cut  off'  the  Cilician  squadron  from  the  rest, 
totally  destroyed  it,  and  returned  at  night  to 
Artemisium. 

The  Persian  commanders  being  deeply  affect- 
ed with  their  repeated  disasters,  but  still  more 
alarmed  at  the  much  dreaded  resentment  of 
their  king,  they  determined  to  make  one  vigor- 
ous effort,  for  restoring  the  glory  of  their  arms. 
By  art  and  stratagem,  and  under  fiLvour  of  the 
night,  the  Greeks  had  hitherto  gained  many 
important  advantages.  It  now  belonged  to  the 
Persians  to  choose  the  time  for  action.  On  the 
third  day  at  noon,  they  sailed  forth  in  the  form 
of  a  crescent,  which  was  still  sufficiently  exten- 
sive to  infold  the  Grecian  line.  The  Greeks, 
animated  by  former  success,  were  averse  to 
decline  any  offer  of  battle ;  yet  it  is  probable 
that  their  admirals,  and  particularly  Themis- 
tocles,  would  much  rather  have  delayed  it  to  a 
more  favourable  opportunity.  Rage,  resent- 
ment, and  indi^piation,  supplied  the  defect  of 
the  Barbarians  m  skill  and  courage.  The  bat- 
tle was  longer,  and  more  doubtfud,  than  on  any 


former  occasion ;  many  Grecian  vessels  were 
destroyed,  &ve  were  taken  by  the  Egyptians, 
who  particularly  signalized  themselves  on  the 
side  of  the  Barbarians,  as  the  Athenians  did  on 
that  of  the  Greeks.  The  persevering  valour  of 
the  latter  at  length  prevailed,  the  enemy  re- 
tiring, and  acknowledging  their  superiority,  bjr 
leaving  them  in  possession  of  the  dead  and  the 
wreck.  But  the  victory  cost  them  dear ;  since 
their  vessels,  particularly  those  of  the  Athe- 
nians, were  reduced  to  a  very  shattered  condi- 
tion ;  and  their  great  inferiority  in  the  number 
and  size  of  their  ships,  made  them  feel  more 
senribly  every  diminution  of  strength. 

This  circumstance  was  sufficient  to  make 
them  think  of  retiring  (while  they  might  yet 
retire  in  safety)  to  the  shores  of  the  Corinthian 
Isthmus.  The  inclination  to  this  measure  re- 
ceived additional  force  from  considering,  that 
the  Persians,  however  unfortunate  by  sea,  had 
still  an  immense  army  ;  whereas  the  principal 
hope  of  Greece  centered  in  its  fleet  While  the 
commanders  were  occupied  with  these  reflec- 
tions, Abronycus,  an  Athenian,  who  had  been 
entrusted  with  a  galley  of  thirty  oars,  to  cruise 
in  the  Malian  bay,  and  to  watch  the  event  of 
the  battle  of  Thermopylie,  arrived  with  an  ac- 
count of  the  glorious  death  of  Leonidas.  The 
engagements  by  sea  and  land  had  been  fought 
on  the  same  day.  In  both  the  Greeks  defended 
a  narrow  pass,  against  a  superior  power ;  and 
in  both  the  Persians  had,  with  very  different 
success,  attempted,  by  surrounding,  to  conquer 
them.  The  intelligence  brought  by  Abronycus 
confirmed  their  resolution  of  sailing  southward; 
for  it  seemed  of  very  little  importance  to  de- 
fend the  shores,  after  the  enemy  had  obtained 
possession  of  the  centre  of  the  northern  territo- 
ries. Having  passed  the  narrow  Euripus,  they 
coasted  along  the  shore  of  Attica,  and  anchored 
in  the  strait  of  the  Saronic  Gulf,  which  sepa- 
rates the  island  of  Salamis  from  the  harbours 
of  Athens.3 

Before  they  left  Artemisium,  Themistocles^ 
ever  watchful  to  promote  the  interest  of  his 
country,  endeavoured  to  alienate'  from  the 
great  king  the  affections  of  his  bravest  auxilia- 
ries. Contrary  to  the  advice  of  the  prudent 
Artabanus,  Xerxes  had  conducted  the  Asiatic 
Greeks  to  an  unnatural  expedition  against  their 
mother-country.  His  wise  kinsman  in  vain 
persuaded  him  to  send  them  back,  because  it 
appeared  equally  dishonourable  and  dangerous 
to  depend  on  the  service  of  men,  which  could 
only  be  employed  in  his  favour  at  the  expense 
of  every  principle  of  duty,  and  of  every  senti- 
ment of  virtue.  By  hope  and  fear,  by  threats 
and  promises,  and  chiefly  by  honouring  them 
with  marks  of  distinguished  preference,  Xerxes 
had  hitherto  preserved  their  reluctant  fidelity. 
In  order  at  once  to  destroy  a  connection,  which 
of  its  own  accord  seemed  ready  to  dissolve. 
Themistocles  engraved  on  the  rocks,  near  the 
watering-place  of  Artemisium,  the  following 
words :  ^  Men  of  Ionia,  your  conduct  is  most 
unjust  in  fighting  against  your  ancestors,  and 
in  attempting  to  enslave  Greece;  resolve,  there- 
fore, while  it  is  yet  in  your  power,  to  repair  the 
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injorj.— If  you  etanot  immediately  desert  from 
the  Pereian  Oeet,  yet  it  will  be  easy  for  you  to 
accomplish  thisdesij^  when  we  come  to  an 
engagement.  Tou  ought  to  remember,  that, 
younelTes  gave  occasion  to  the  quarrel  be- 
tween us  and  the  Barbariaos ;  and  further,  that 
the  same  duties  which  children  owe  to  their 
parents,  colonies  owe  to  their  mother-country."^ 

When  news  arriyed  that  the  Grecian  fleet 
had  abandoned  Artemisiom,  Xerxes  regarded 
this  retreat  of  the  enemy  as  equal  to  a  victory. 
He  therefore  issued  orders,  that  his  naval  force, 
after  ravaging  the  coasts  of  EubcBa,  should  pro- 
ceed to  take  possession  of  the  harbours  of 
Athens;  while,  at  the  head  of  his  irreeistible 
army,  he  intended  to  make  a  victorious  pro- 
cession, rather  than  a  march,  into  the  Attic  ter- 
ritory. The  road  thither  from  Thermopylie 
passed  through  the  countries  of  Phocis  and 
BcBOtia,  the  latter  of  which  had  already  ac- 
knowledged his  authority.  The  Phocians  ad- 
hered to  the  cause  of  Greece ;  and  were  still 
further  confirmed  in  their  allegiance,  after  the 
Thossalians,  their  inveterate  enemies,  had  em- 
braced the  party  of  Xerxes.  Such  were  the 
violent  animosities  which  divided  these  hostile 
states,  that,  in  the  opinion  of  Herodotus,  which- 
ever side  the  Thessalians  had  taken,  the  Pho- 
eiane  would  still  have  opposed  them.  He 
might  perhaps  have  extended  the  observation 
to  the  other  principal  republics.  The  enthu- 
siasm of  Athene  and  Sparta  in  defending  the 
eauae  of  Greece,  rendered  the  rival  states  of 
Thebes  and  Argos  zealous  in  the  service  of 
Persia ;  and  it  is  to  be  remembered,  to  the  im- 
mortal glory  of  the  friends  of  liberty  and  their 
country,  that  they  had  to  struggle  with  domes- 
tie  sedition,  while  they  opposed  and  defeated  a 
foreign  invasion. 

Having  entered  the  territory  of  Phocis,  the 
Persian  army  separated  into  two  divisions,  with 
a  view  to  obtain  more  plentiful  supplies  of  the 
necessaries  of  life,  and  to  destroy  more  com- 
pletely the  possessions  of  their  enemies.  The 
most  numerous  division  followed  the  course  of 
the  river  Cephissus,  which  flows  from  the  Thes- 
nlian  mountains,  to  the  lake  Copais  in  Boeotia. 
The  fertile  banks  of  the  Cephissus  were  adorn- 
ed by  Charadra,  Neon,  ElatsBa,  and  other 
pepalous  cities,  all  of  which  were  burned  or 
dsmolished  by  the  fury  of  Xerxes,  and  the  re- 
nntment  of  the  Thessalians.  Historians  par- 
ticularly regret  the  destruction  of  the  sacred 
walls  of  Abi,  a  city  held  in  peculiar  respect  on 
aoooont  of  the  temple  of  Apollo,  famed  for  its 
unerring  oracles,  and  enriched  fh>m  the  earliest 
times  by  the  pious  donations  of  superstition. 
The  inhabitants  had  in  general  abandoned  their 
towns,  and  taken  refuge  in  the  most  inaccessible 
retreats  of  mount  Parnassus.  But  the  natives 
of  Ab^,  vainly  confiding  for  safety  in  the  sanc- 
tity of  the  place,  became  a  prey  to  an  undis- 
tingttishing  n^,  which  eqaally  disregarded 
things  sacred  and  profane.  The  men  perished 
by  the  sword,  the  women  by  the  brutal  lust  of 
the  Barbarians. 


4  This  aeotinMotii  the  dictate  of  nature,  and  oceun  often 
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Afler  committing  these  dreadfhl  ravages,  the 
principal  division  of  the  army  marched  into 
Boeotia,  by  the  way  of  Orchomenus.  The  tmaUer 
part  (if  either  portion  of  such  an  immense  host 
may  be  distinguished  by  that  epithet)  stretched 
to  the  right,  along  the  western  skirts  of  mount 
Parnassus,  and  traced  a  line  of  devastation 
from  the  banks  of  the  Cephissus  to  the  temple  of 
DelphL  Such  was  the  fame  of  the  immense 
riches  collected  in  this  sacred  edifice,  that 
Xerxes  is  said  to  have  been  as  well  acquainted 
with  their  amount  as  with  that  of  his  own 
treasury ;  and,  to  believe  the  adulation  of  his 
followers,  he  alone  was  worthy  to  possess  that 
invaluable  depository.  The  Delphians  having 
learned,  by  the  unhappy  fate  of  Ab^,  that  their 
religious  employment  could  not  afford  protec- 
tion, either  to  their  property  or  to  their  persons, 
consulted  the  oracle,  *^  Whether  they  should 
hide  their  treasures  under  ground,  or  transport 
them  to  some  neighbouring  country?''  The 
Py  thia  replied,  *^  That  the  arms  of  Apollo  were 
sufficient  for  tiie  defence  of  his  shrine."  The 
Delphians,  therefore,  confined  their  attention  to 
the  means  necessary  for  their  personal  safety. 
The  women  and  children  were  transported  by 
sea  to  Achia ;  the  men  climbed  to  the  craggy 
tops  of  mount  Cirphis,  or  descended  to  the 
deep  caverns  of  Parnassus.  Only  sixtv  persons, 
the  immediate  ministers  of  Apollo,  kept  pos- 
session of  the  sacred  city.  But,  could  we  credit 
the  testimony  of  ancient  historians,  it  soon  ap- 
peared that  the  gods  had  not  abandoned 
Delphi:  scarcely  had  the  Persians  reached  the 
temple  of  Minerva  the  Provident,  situated  at 
a  little  distance  from  town,  when  the  air 
thickened  into  an  unusual  darkness.  A  violent 
storm  arose;  the  thunder  and  lightning  were 
terrible.  At  length  the  tempest  burst  on  mount 
Parnassus,  and  separated  from  its  sides  two  im- 
mense rocks,  which  rolling  down  with  increased 
violence,  overwhelmed  the  nearest  ranks  of  the 
Persians.  The  shattered  fragments  of  the 
mountain,  which  long  remained  in  tlio  grove  of 
Minerva,  were  regarded  by  the  credulity  of  the 
Greeks  as  a  standing  proof  of  the  miracle.  But 
without  supposing  any  supernatural  interven- 
tion, we  may  believe,  that  an  extraordinary 
event,  happening  on  an  extraordinary  occasion, 
would  produce  great  terror  and  consternation  in 
the  Barbarian  army,  since  many  of  the  nations 
which  composed  it  acknowledged  the  divinity 
of  Apollo,  and  must  therefore  have  been  sensi- 
ble of  their  intended  impiety,  in  despoiling  his 
temple.  The  awful  solemnity  of  the  place  con- 
spired with  the  horrors  of  the  tempest,  and  the 
guilty  feelings  of  their  own  consciences.  These 
united  terrors  were  sufficient  to  disturb  all  the 
rational  principles  of  their  minds,  and  even  to 
confound  the  clearest  perceptions  of  their  senses. 
They  imagined,  that  they  heard  many  sounds, 
which  they  did  not  hear;  and  that  they  saw 
many  phantoms,  which  they  did  not  see.  A 
universal  panic  seized  them ;  at  first  they  re- 
mained motionless,  in  silent  amazement;  they 
afterwards  fled  with  disordered  steps  and  wild 
despair.  The  Delphians,  who  perceived  their 
confusion,  and  who  believed  that  the  gods,  by 
the  most  manifest  signs,  defended  their  favopr- 
ite  abode,  rushed  impetuously  from  their  fast- 
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nenes,  and  deatroyed  great  numbers  of  the 
terrified  and  anresUting  enemy.*  The  remain- 
der took  the  road  of  Boeotia,  in  order  to  join 
the  main  body  under  Xerxes,  which  having 
already  destroyed  the  hostile  cities  of  ThespiiB 
and  Platsa^  was  marching  with  full  expectation 
to  inflict  complete  vengeance  on  the  Athenians. 

The  united  army  arrived  in  the  Attic  terri- 
tory three  months  after  their  passage  over  the 
Hellespont  They  laid  waste  the  country, 
burned  the  cities,  and  levelled  the  temples  with 
the  ground.  At  length  they  took  possession  of 
the  capital ;  but  the  inhabitants,  by  a  retreat  no 
less  prudent  than  magnanimous, had  withdrawn 
from  the  fbry  of  their  resentment 

It  was  impossible  for  the  Athenians  at  once 
to  oppose  the  Persian  army,  which  marched 
from  BcBOtia,  and  to  defend  the  western  coasts 
of  Greece  against  the  ravages  of  a  numerous 
fleet  The  inhabitants  of  Peloponnesus,  des- 
pairing of  being  able  to  resist  the  enemy  in  the 
open  field,  had  begun  to  build  a  wall  across 
the  isthmus  of  Corinth,  as  their  only  security 
on  the  side  of  the  land  against  the  Barbaric  in- 
vasion. In  these  circumstances,  the  Athenians, 
by  the  advice  of  Themistocles,  embraced  a  re- 
volution which  eclipsed  the  glory  of  all  their 
ibrmer  exploits.  They  abandoned  to  the  Per- 
sian rage  their  villageis,  their  territory,  their 
walls,  their  city  itself,  with  the  revered  tombs 
t>f  their  ancestors;  their  wives  and  children, 
«nd  aged  parents,  were  transported  to  the  isles 
of  Salamis  and  £gina^  and  to  the  generous 
city  of  Treezon^,  on  the  ArgoUc  coast,  which, 
notwithstanding  the  defection  of  Argos,  the 
capital  of  that  province,  steadfastly  adhered  to 
the  maxims  of  patriotism,  and  the  duties  of 
friendship.  The  embarkation  was  made  with 
such  haste,  that  the  inhabitants  were  obliged  to 
leave  behind  them  their  household  furniture, 
their  statues  and  pictures,  and  in  general  the 
most  valuable  part  of  their  property.  But  they 
were  willing  to  relinquish  all  for  the  sake  of 
their  country,  which  they  well  knew  consisted 
Dot  in  their  houses,  lands,  and  effects,^  but  in 
that  equal  constitution  of  government,  which 
they  had  received  from  their  ancestors,  and 
which  it  was  their  duty  to  transmit  unimpaired 
to  posterity.  This  constitution  it  was  impos- 
sible for  them  to  defend,  unless  they  deter- 
mined, at  the  risk  of  their  lives,  and  of  every 
thing  dear  to  them,  to  maintain  the  general  in- 
dependence of  the  Grecian  confederacy ;  the 
interest  of  which  became  doubly  precious,  by 
being  thus  inseparably  connected  with  their 
own. 

The  Athenians  capable  of  bearing  arms  or 
•f  handling  an  oar,  embarked  on  board  the 
fleet  stationed  at  Salamis.  The  ships  equipped 
and  manned  by  them  alone,  exceeded  in  num- 
ber those  of  all  their  allies  together,  although 
the  combined  force  was  considerably  augmented 
by  the  naval  strength  of  Epirus  and  Arcanonia, 
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which,  formerly  doubtful  and  irresolute,  had 
been  determined  to  the  side  of  Greece  by  the 
fortunate  issue  of  the  engagements  at  Arte- 
mis! urn.  The  whole  Grecian  armament,  thus 
increased,  amounted  to  three  hundred  and 
eighty  vessels.  That  of  the  Persians,  which 
now  took  possession  of  the  Athenian  haibours, 
lying  to  the  south  of  the  strait  occupied  by  the 
Greeks,  had  also  received  a  powerful  reinforce- 
ment. The  Locrians,  Bceotians,  and  in  general 
every  people  who  had  submitted  to  their  arms, 
readily  supplying  them  with  ships;  and  several 
of  the  Egean  islands  having  at  length  prepared 
the  quota  which  they  had  formerly  been  com- 
manded to  furnish.  We  are  not  exactly  in- 
formed of  the  number  or  strength  of  the  addi- 
tional squadron;  but  Jt  was  supposed  fully  to 
comp^isate  the  loss  occasioned  by  storms  and 
sea-fights,  and  to  restore  the  Persian  fleet  to  its 
original  complement  of  twelve  hundred  saiL* 

Trusting  to  the  immense  superiority  of  his 
armament,  Xerxes  was  still  desirous  to  make 
trial  of  his  fortune  at  sea,  notwithstanding  his 
former  disasters  on  that  dement  But  bdbre 
he  came  to  a  final' resolution,  he  summoned  a 
council  of  war,  in  order  to  hear  the  opinion  of 
his  maritime  subjects  or  allies.  The  tributary 
kings  of  Tyre  and  Sidon,  the  leaders  of  the 
Egyptians,  Cyprians,  and  Cilidans,  ever  ready 
to  flatter  the  pasaons  of  their  sovereign,  offered 
I  many  frivolous  reasons  in  fiivour  of  the  alter- 
native to  which  they  perceived  him  inclined. 
But  in  the  fleet  of  Xerxes  there  was  a  Grecian 
queen  named  Artemisia,  widow  of  the  prince 
of  Halicamassus,  and  who  had  assumed  the 
government  of  that  city  and  territory  for  the 
benefit  of  her  infant  son.  Compelled  by  the 
order  of  Xerxes,  or  perhaps  irritated  against 
the  Atlienians  for  some  reasons  which  history 
does  not  record,  she  not  only  fitted  out  five 
ships  to  attend  the  Persian  expedition,  but  took 
upon  herself  the  command  of  her  little  squad- 
ron, and  on  every  occasion  conducted  it  with 
equal  skill  and  bravery.  Such  vigour  of  mind, 
united  with  so  delicate  a  form,  deserved  to 
excite  admiration  in  every  part  of  the  world  ; 
but  the  manly  spirit  of  Artemisia  becomes  still 
more  admirable,  when  we  consider  the  severe 
restraints  which  have  been  in  all  ages  imposed 
on  the  female  sex,  by  the  manners  and  climate 
of  Asia.  Her  superior  genius  recommended 
her  to  the  peculiar  favour  of  Xerxes,  who  was 
obliged  to  esteem  in  a  woman  the  virtues  which 
he  himself  wanted  spirit  to  practise.  Trusting 
to  his  advantageous  opinion  of  her  courage  and 
fidelity,  Artemisia  dissented  from  the  general 
voice  of  the  allies,  and  even  opposed  the  incli- 
nation of  the  prince.  ^  Her  former  exploits  on 
the  coast  of  Euboea  afibrded  sufficient  proof 
that  her  present  advice  was  not  the  child  of 
timidity.  She  had  been  ever  forward  to  ex- 
pose her  person  and  her  fame  in  the  service 
of  the  great  kincr;  but  it  was  impossible  to  dis- 
semble* the  manifest  miperiority  of  the  Greeks 
in  naval  affairs.  Yet  were  the  two  armaments 
as  much  on  a  foot  of  equality  in  point  of  brave- 
ry and  experience,  as  they  were  unequal  in 
numbers,  what  motive  could  induce  Xerxes  to 
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Tentore  another  engagement  at  sea?  Was  he 
not  already  in  possession  of  Athens,  the  great 
object  of  the  war?  The  Spartans,  who  had  op- 
posed his  progress  at  Thermopjls,  had  reaped 
the  just  fruits  of  their  temerity :  those  assem- 
bled at  the  isthmus  of  Corinth  might  easily  be 
inTolTed  In  a  similar  fate.  The  Peloponnesus 
might  then  be  laid  waste  by  fire  and  sword, 
which  would  complete  the  destruction  of 
Greece.  Instead  of  proceeding  immediately 
to  that  peninsula,  should  Xerxes  choose  to  con- 
tinue only  a  few  weeks  in  the  Attic  territory, 
four  hundred  Grecian  ships  could  not  long  be 
supplied  with  provisions  from  the  barren  rocks 
of  Salamis.  Necessity  must  compel  them  to 
surrender,  or  drive  them  to  their  respective 
cities,  where  they  would  become  an  easr^  prey 
to  the  Persian  arms."  These  judicious  obser- 
vations were  heard  without  approbation;  the 
wont  opinion  prevailed,  being  the  best  adapted 
to  flatter' the  vanity  of  Xerxes. 

When  the  Grecian  commanders  observed 
that  the  enemy  prepared  to  venture  another 
eogagement  at  sea,  they  likewise  assembled  to 
deliberate  whether  they  should  continue  in  the 
itrait  between  Salamis  and  Attica,  or  proceed 
farther  up  the  gulf,  towards  the  Corinthian 
iithmiiB.  The  latter  proposal  was  generally 
approved  by  the  confederates  of  Peloponnesus, 
vho  anxiously  desired,  in  the  present  emer- 
fency,  to  approach  as  near  as  possible  to  their 
lespectiye  cities.  Some  hastened  to  their  ships, 
and  hoisted  sail,  in  order  to  depart;  and  it 
•eemed  likely  that  their  example  would  be 
soon  followed  by  the  whole  fleet.  On  board 
the  ship  of  Themistocles  was  Mnesiphilus,  for- 
merly mentioned  as  the  instructor  of  his  youth, 
and  who  now  accompanied  him  as  his  counsel- 
lor and  friend.  The  experienced  wisdom  of 
Mnesiphilus  readily  discerned,  that  should  the 
Greeks  sail  from  Salamis,  it  would  be  impossi- 
ble to  prevent  the  general  dispersion  of  their 
armament.  He  therefore  exhorted  Themisto- 
cles, to  endeavour,  by  all  means  possible,  to 
prevent  this  fatal  measure ;  and  particularly  to 
persuade  the  Spartan  admiral,  Euribiades,  to 
aher  his  present  intention. 

Themistocles  readily  embraced  the  opinion 
of  his  friend.  Having  waited  on  Euribiades, 
hi  obtained  his  consent  to  summon  a  second 
usembly  of  the  confederates.  After  they  were 
&lly  convened,  the  Athenian  began  to  call  their 
attention  to  the  state  of  their  a^airs;  but  his 
discourse  was  insolently  interrupted  by  Adi- 
mantna,  the  commander  of  the  Corinthians, 
who  had  constantly  discovered  a  particular 
solicitude  for  returning  to  the  isthmus.  The- 
mistocles, no  less  prudent  than  brave,  answered 
his  reproaches  with  calmness,  and  then  ad-, 
dressing  himself  to  Euribiades,  "  The  fate  of 
Greece,"  said  he,  ^  depends  on  the  decision  of 
the  present  moment,  and  that  decision  on  you ; 
if  you  resolve  to  sail  to  the  isthmus,  we  must 
abandon  Salamis,  Megara,  and  .£gina;  we 
shall  be  compelled  to  fight  in  an  open  sea, 
where  the  enemy  may  fully  avail  themselves 
of  their  superior  numbers ;  and  as  the  Persian 
army  will  certainly  attend  the  motions  of  their 
fleet,  we  shall  draw  their  combined  strength  to- 
wards the  Grecian  peninsula,  oar  last  and  only 


retreat.    But  if  you  determine  to  retain  the 
ships  in  their  present  station,  the  Persians  will 
find  it  impossible,  in  a  narrow  channel,  to 
attack  us  at  once  with  their  whole  force :  we 
shall  preserve  Megara  and  Salamis,  and  wo 
shall  effectually  defend  Peloponnesus;  for  the 
Barbarians  being,  as  I  firmly  trust,  defeated  in 
a  naval  engagement,  will  not  penetrate  further 
than  Attica,  but  return  home  with  disgrace." 
He  had  scarcely  ended  his  words,  when  Adx- 
mantus  broke  forth  into  new  invectives,  affect- 
ing surprise  that  Euribiades  should  listen  to  a 
man  who,  since  the  taking  of  Athens,  had  not 
any  city  to  defend :  that  the  Athenians  ought 
then  to  have  a  voice  in  the  council  when  they 
could  say  they  had  a  home.    Themistocles  re- 
plied, ^^that  the  Athenians  had  indeed  under- 
valued their  private  estates  and  possessions,  in 
comparison  of  their  political  independence,  and 
the  general  safety  of  Greece,  and  gloriously 
abandoned  their  ct'/y  in  defence  of  their  country. 
But  notwithstanding  this  sacrifice  for  the  public 
good,  they  had  still  a  home  far  more  valuable 
than  Corinth,  two  hundred  ships  of  war  well 
armed  and  manned,  which  no  nation  of  Greece 
could  resist.   That  should  the  confederates  per- 
sist in  their  present  dangerous  resolution,  the 
Athenians  would  in  these  ships  embark  their 
wives  and  families;  desert  a  country,  which 
had  first  forsaken  itself;  and  repair  to  the  coast 
of  Italy,  where  it  was  foretold  by  ancient  ora- 
cles, that  Athens  should,  in  some  future  time, 
form  a  great  and  flourishing  settlement.    That 
the  Greeks  would  then  remember  and  regret 
the  advice  of  Themistocles,  when,  abandoned  by 
the  most  considerable  part  of  their  allies,  they 
became  an  easy  prey  to  the  Barbarian  invader." 
The  firmness  of  this  discourse  shook  the  reso- 
lution of  the  confederates;  and  it  was  deter- 
mined by  the  majority  to  continue  at  Salamis. 
Between  this  important  resolve  and  the  en- 
gagement, there  intervened  a  moment  of  the 
most  anxious  solicitude.    The  minds  of  men, 
impressed  with. the  awful  idea  of  the  events 
about  to  be  transacted,  were  thrown  off  their 
ordinary  bias;  and  as  the  operations  of  nature, 
and  the  agency  of  invisible  beings,  are  always 
fondly  connected  in  the  imagination  with  the 
momentous  concerns  of  human  life,  the  Greeks 
felt,  or  believed  they  felt,  extraordinary  con- 
vulsions of  the  elements ;  they  saw,  or  fancied 
they  saw,  hideous  spectres  in  the   air;  and 
heard,  or  imagined  they  heard,  the  most  terri- 
ble and  threatening  voices.^     But  all  these 
strange  and  supernatural  appearances,  which 
would  otherwise  have  been  doubtful  or  alarm- 
ing, were  proved,  by  a  clear  and  explicit  oracle, 
to  foretel  the  destruction  of  the  Barbarians. 

Notwithstanding  this  favourable  intimation 
of  the  divine  will,  which  was  carefully  improved 
by  the  wisdom  and  eloquence  of  Themistocles, 
the  Peloponnesians  were  ready  to  return  to 
their  first  determination.  A  vessel  arriving 
from  the  Isthmus,  brought  advice  tliat  the  for- 
tifications there  were  almost  completed;  if  the 
fleet  retired  to  the  neighbouring  shore,  the 
sailors  might,  even  afler  a  defeat  at  sea,  take 
refuge  behind  their  walls;  but  if  conquered 
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near  the  coairti  of  Sftlaznis,  they  would  be  for 
ever  separated  from  their  families  and  iViends, 
and  confined,  without  hope  or  resource,  within 
the  narrow  Umita  of  a  barren  island.  In  im- 
portant alternatives,  when  the  arguments  on 
each  side  are  almost  equally  persuasive,  the 
party  which  we  have  embraced  often  appears 
the  worst,  merely  because  we  have  embraced 
it.  Any  new  circumstance  or  consideration  is 
always  capable  of  changing  the  balance,  and  we 
hastily  approve  what  we  rejected  ailer  much 
deliberation.  Lest  this  propensity  should,  as 
there  was  much  reason  to  fear,  again  discon- 
cert his  measures,  Themistocles  determined  to 
prevent  the  Greeks  from  the  possibility  of  grati- 
fying it.  There  commonly  lived  in  his  family 
a  man  named  Sicinus,  who  at  present  accom- 
panied him.  He  was  originally  a  slave,  and 
employed  in  the  education  of  his  children ;  but 
by  the  generosity  of  his  patron,  had  acquired 
the  rank  of  citizen,  with  considerable  riches. 
The  firmness  and  fidelity  of  this  man  rendered 
him  a  proper  instrument  for  executing  a  strata- 
gem, which  concealed,  under  the  mask  of  trea- 
chery, the  enthusiasm  of  public  virtue.  Hav- 
ing received  his  instructions  from  Themistocles, 
he  privately  sailed  to  the  Persian  fleet,  and  ob- 
taining admission  into  the  presence  of  Xerxes, 
declared,  ^That  he  had  been  sent  by  the  cap- 
tain of  the  Athenians,  who  could  no  longer 
endure  the  insolence  of  his  countrymen,  to 
acquaint  the  great  king,  that  the  Greeks,  seized 
with  consternation  at  tlie  near  approach  of 
danger,  had  determined  to  make  Uieir  escape 
under  cover  of  the  night :  that  now  was  the 
time  for  the  Persians  to  achieve  the  most  glori- 
ous of  all  their  exploits,  and,  by  intercepting 
the  flight  of  their  enemies,  accomplish  their 
destruction  at  once.^  The  deceit  was  believed ; 
the  whole  day,  and  the  greatest  part  of  the 
succeeding  night,  the  Persians  employed  in  se- 
curing the  several  passages  between  the  islands 
.-and  the  adjacent  coast;  and  that  nothing  might 
be  neglected  that  could  contribute  to  their  suc- 
•cess,  they  filled  the  little  isle,  or  rather-  rock, 
of  Psyttalea,  lying  between  Salamis  and  the 
continent,  with  the  flower  of  the  Persian  in- 
fantry, in  order  to  intercept  the  miserable  rem- 
nant of  the  Greeks,  who,  ailer  the  expected 
defeat,  would  fly  thither  for  refuge. 

The  first  intelligence  of  these  operations  was 
^brought  to  the  Grecian  fleet  by  Aristides  the 
Athenian,  who  seems  not  to  have  availed  him- 
-self  of  the  general  act  of  indemnity  to  return 
from  banishment,  but  who  readily  embraced 
BYBTj  opportunity  to  serve  his  country.  Hav- 
ing with  difficulty  escaped  in  a  small  vessel 
from  the  isle  of  JCgina,  the  generous  patriot 
immediately  communicated  an  account  of  what 
he  had  seen  there  to  his  rival  and  enemy,  The- 
mistocles, who,  meeting  his  generosity  with 
equal  'frankness,  made  him  the  confidant  of  his 
secret.  Their  interview  was  as  memorable  as 
the  occasion;  and,  after  a  continued  life  of  op- 
position and  hatred,  they  now  first  agreed  to 
-suspend  their  private  animosities,  in  order  to 
promote  the  common  interest  of  their  country. 
As  the  Peloponnesian  commanders  were  either 
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wavering  and  irresolute,  or  had  determined  to 
set  sail,  Aristides  was  desired  to  inform  them 
of  the  arrangement  which  he  had  seen;  the 
consideration  of  his  country  however  rendered 
his  evidence  suspected,  and  it  was  imagined 
that  he  meant  to  sacrifice  the  general' interest 
of  the  confederates  to  the  safety  of  the  Athe- 
nian famihes  in  Salamis.  But  the  arrival  of  a 
vessel  belonging  to  the  isle  of  Tenos  confirmed 
the  veracity  of  his  report,  and  the  Pelopon* 
nesians  resolved  to  fight,  because  it  was  impoa- 
sible  to  fly .3 

Before  the  dawn  of  the  day  the  Grecian  ships 
were  drawn  up  in  order  of  battle;  and  the  Per- 
sians, who  had  been  surprised,  at  not  finding 
them  attempt  to  escape  during  night,  were  etiO 
more  surprised  when  morning  discovered  their 
dose  and  regular  arrangement.  The  Greeks 
began  with  the  light  their  sacred  hymns  and 
paeans,  which  preceded  their  triumphant  songs 
of  war,  accompanied  by  the  animating  sound 
of  the  trumpet.  The  shores  of  Attica  re-echoed 
to-^e  rocks  of  Salamis  and  Psyttalea.  The 
Grecian  acclamations  filled  the  sky.  Neither 
their  appearance  nor  their  words  betokened 
flight  or  fear,  but  rather  determined  intrepidity, 
and  invincible  courage.  Tet  was  their  valour 
tempered  with  wisdom.  Themistocles  delay- 
ed the  attack  until  the  ordinary  breeze  should 
spring  up,  which  was  no  less  favourable  to  the 
experience  of  the  Grecian  mariners,  than  dan- 
gerous to  the  lofly  unwieldiness  of  the  Persian 
ships.'  The  signal  was  then  given  for  the 
Athenian  line  to  bear  down  against  that  of  the 
Phoenicians,  which  rode  on  the  west,  off  the 
coast  of  Eleusis;  while  the  Peloponnesians  ad- 
vanced against  the  enemy's  left  wing  stationed 
on  the  east,  near  the  harbour  of  the  Pirons. 
The  Persians,  confiding  in  their  number,  and 
secure  of  victory,  did  not  decline  the  fight. 
A  PhcBuician  galley,  of  uncommon  size  and 
strength,  was  distinguished  in  the  front  of  their 
line  by  every  circumstance  of  naval  pomp.  In 
the  eagerness  to  engage,  she  far  outstripped 
her  companions ;  but  her  career  was  checked 
midway  between  the  two  fleets  by  an  Athenian 
galley  which  had  sailed  forth  to  meet  her. 
The  first  shock  shattered  her  sculptured  prow, 
the  second  buried  her  in  the  waves.  The 
AUienians,  encouraged  by  this  auspicious  pre- 
lude, proceeded  with  their  whole  force,  animait- 
ing  each  other  to  the  combat  by  a  martial  song: 
^  Advance,  ye  sons  of  Athens,  save  your  coon- 
try,  defend  your  wives  and  children,  deliver  the 
temples  of  your  gods,  regain  the  sacred  tombs 
of  your  renowned  fore&thers ;  tkU  iay^  the 
common  cause  of  Greece  demands  your  ra- 
lour."  The  battle  was  bloody  and  destructive, 
and  disputed  on  the  side  of  the  Persians  with 
more  obstinate  resistance  than  on  any  former 
occasion  ;  for,  from  the  Attic  coast,  seated  on 
a  lofly  throne  on  the  top  of  mount  £gia]os, 
Xerxes  observed  the  scene  of  action,  and  atten- 
tively remarked,  with  a  view  to  reward  and 
punish,  the  various  behaviour  of  his  subjects. 
The  presence  of  their  prince  operated  on  their 
hopes,  and  still  more  powerfully  on  their  fears. 
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But  neither  the  hope  of  acquirmg  the  favoar, 
Bor  the  fear  of  incorriiiif  the  dlBpleaaare  of  a 
despot,  could  famish  principles  of  action  wor- 
thy of  being  compared  with  the  patriotism  and 
lof  e  of  liberty  which  actuated  the  Greeks.  To 
the  dignity  of  their  motives,  as  much  as  to  the 
sapehority  of  their  skill,  the  latter  owed  their 
nnexampled  success  in  this  memorable  engage- 
nent    The  foremost  ships  of  the  Phoenicians 
were  dispersed  or  sunk.    Amidst  the  terror 
and  confusion  occasioned  by  their  repulse,  they 
ru  foul  of  those  which  had  been  drawn  up  in 
two  lines  behind  them.    The  Athenians  skil- 
faliy  encircled  them  around,  compressed  them 
ioto  a  narrower  space,  and  increased  their  dis- 
order ;  they  were  at  length  entangled  in  each 
otber,  deprived  of  all  power  of  action,  and,  to 
isB  the  humble,  but  ezpressive  figure  of  an 
ejfe-witness,  ^*  caught  and  destroyed  like  fish  in 
a  net.'^    Such  wss  the  fate  of  the  right  wing; 
while  the  lontans,  who,  on  the  left,  opposed  the 
fliets  of  Peloponnesus  and  iEgina,  furnished 
tJum  with  an  opportunity  to  complete  the  vic- 
tory.   Many  of  the  Asiatic  Greeks,  mindful 
of  the  Jidvice  given  by  Themistocles,  abandon- 
ed the  interest  of  the  great  king,  and  openly 
declared  for  their  countrymen ;  others  declined 
the  engmgement ;  the  remainder  were  sunk  and 
pat  to  flight.    Among  those  which  escaped  was 
tke  ship  of  queen  Artemisia,  who  in  the  battle 
of  Salamis,  displayed  superior  courage  and  con- 
dact?  she  was  closely  pursued  by  an  Athenian 
galley,  oommanded  by  Ameniaa,  brother  of  the 
poet  JCechylas.    In  this  extremity  she  employ- 
ed a  saocessful,  bat  very  unwarrantable  strata- 
fsm.     The  nearest  Persian  vessel  was  com- 
Bunded  by  Damaaithymua,  a  tributary  prince 
•f  Calynda  in  Lycia,  a  man  with  whom  Arte- 
Biesia  vras  at  yarianoe.    With  great  dexterity 
die  darted  the  beak  of  her  galley  against  the 
Lycian  TeeseL    Damasithymus  was  buried  in 
the  vrayes;  and  Ameniaa,  decmved  by  this 
■Masore,  equally  artful  and  audacious,  believed 
the  veseel  of  Artemisia  one  of  those  which  had 
deserted  the  Persian  interesL    The  Phoenician 
aad  Ionian  squadrons  (for  that  of  the  Egyp- 
tiaas  had  been  exceedingly  weakened  by  the 
action   on  the  coast  of  Euboea)  formed  the 
main  strength  of  the  Persian  armament ;  after 
these  were  defeated,  the  ships  at  a  distance 
Vtttored  not  to  advance,  but  hastily  changing 
sad,  measured  back  their  course  to  the  Athe- 
ojan  and  other  neighbouring  harbours.    The 
lietors,  disdaining  to  pursue  them,  dragged  the 
Boet  ▼alnaible  part  of  the  wreck  to  the  coasts 
of  PsytCalea  and  Salamis.    The  narrow  seas 
were  covered  with  floating  carcasses  of  the 
dead,  among  whom  were  few  Greeks ;  as  even 
lioee  who  lost  their  ships  in  the  engagement, 
«yed  their  liyes  by  swimming,  an  art  which 
fliey  aniversally  learned  as  a  necessary  branch 
ef  education,  and  with  which  the  Barbarians 
ivere  totally  unacquainted.' 

Xerxes  had  scarcely  time  to  consider  and 
deplore  the  destruction  and  disgrace  of  his 
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fleet,  when  a  new  spectacle,  not  less  mournful, 
offered  itself  to  his  sight.  The  flower  of  the 
Persian  infantry  had  taken  post,  as  we  have 
already  observed,  on  the  rocky  isle  of  Psyt* 
talea,  in  order  to  receive  the  shattered  remains 
of  the  Grecian  armament,  which,  after  its  ex- 
pected defeat,  would  naturally  take  refuge  on 
that  barren  coast.  But  equally  fallacious  and 
fatal  was  their  conjecture  concerning  the  event 
of  the  battle.  The  Greeks,  disembarking  from 
their  ships,  attacked,  in  the  enthusiasm  of  vic- 
tory, those  astonished  troops,  who,  unable  to 
resist,  and  finding  it  impossible  to  fly,  were  cut 
down  to  a  man.  As  Xerxes  beheld  thu  dread- 
ful havoc,  he  started  in  wild  agitation  from 
his  silver  throne,  rent  his  royal  robes,  and,  in 
the  first  moment  of  his  returning  tranquillity, 
commanded  the  main  body  of  his  forces,  posted 
along  the  Athenian  coast,  to  return  to  their 
respective  camps. 

From  that  moment  he  resolved  to  return 
with  all  possible  expedition  into  Asia.  Tet  did 
his  fears  and  his  policy  conceal,  for  a  few  days, 
the  design,  not  only  from  the  Grecian  but  from 
the  Persian  generals.  Mardonius  alone  was 
too  well  acquainted  with  the  genius  of  his  mas- 
ter, to  believe  that  his  concern  for  the  safety 
of  his  illustrious  person  would  allow  him  to 
remain  longer  than  necessary,  in  a  country 
which  had  been  the  scene  of  so  many  calami- 
ties. The  artful  courtier  availed  himself  of 
the  important  secret,  to  divert  the  storm  of 
royal  resentment  which  threatened  the  principal 
author  of  this  inglorious  undertaking.  In  his 
first  interview  with  Xerxes,  he  exhorted  him, 
^^  not  to  be  too  deeply  affected  by  the  defeat  of 
his  fleet :  that  he  had  come  to  fight  againat  the 
Greeks,  not  with  rafts  of  wood,  but  with  sol- 
diers and  horses :  that  the  valour  of  the  Per- 
sians had  opposed  all  resistance,  and  their  in- 
vincible sovereign  was  now  master  of  Athens, 
the  main  object  of  his  ambition :  that  having 
accomplished  the  principal  end  of  the  enter- 
prise, it  was  time  for  the  great  king  to  return 
from  the  fatigues  of  war  to  the  cares  of  govern- 
ment, for  wiu  three  hundred  thousand  chosen 
men  he  would  undertake  to  prosecute  his  de- 
signs, and  to  complete  his  victory."  Such 'is 
the  language  of  adulation,  too  often  held  to 
princes.  The  other  courtiers  confirmed,  by 
their  approbation,  the  advice  of  Mardonius } 
and  the  Persian  monarch,  while  he  obeyed  the 
dictates  of  his  own  pusillanimity,  seemed  io 
leave  Greece  in  reluctant  compliance  with  the 
anxious  solicitude  of  his  subjects. 

The  remains  of  the  Penrian  fleet,  frightened 
from  the  coast  of  Greece,  returned  to  the  har- 
bours of  Asia  Minor,  and  afterwards  assembled 
and  rendezvoused,  during  the  ensuing  winter, 
in  tfie  port  of  Cym6.  The  transports  were  or- 
dered to  the  Hellespont,  on  the  banks  of  which 
Xerxes  arrived  with  his  troops  in  forty-five 
days,  after  intolerable  hardships  and  fatigue. 
Famine  and  pestilence  filled  up  the  measure  of 
their  calamities ;  and,  excepting  the  three  hun- 
dred thousand  chosen  men  conunitted  to  Mar- 
donius, a  detachment  of  whom  guarded  the 
royal  person  to  the  coast,  scarcely  a  remnant 
was  left  of  so  many  millions.^    The  bridge 
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ostentatiously  erected  on  the  Hellespont  would 
have  presented,  had  it  remained  entire,  a  mor- 
tifying monument  of  past  greatness.  But  this 
magnificent  fabric  had  been  destroyed  by  a 
tempest :  and  such  is  the  obscurity  with  which 
Xerxes  returned  from  Greece,  compared  with 
the  blaze  of  grandeur  in  wliich  he  arrived 
there,  that  it  is  uncertain  whether  he  crossed 
the  channel  in  a  Phoenician  ship  of  war,  or 
only  in  a  fishing-boat.*  Having  returned  to 
Sardis,  he  endeavoured  to  compensate  for  the 
disappointment  of  ambition  by  the  gratification 
of  sensuality,  and  buried  himself  in  pleasures 
more*  infamous  and  degrading,  and  not  less 
frightfully  criminal,  than  all  the  disgrace  which 
his  pride  had  incurred,  and  all  the  calamities 
which  his  subjects  had  either  inflicted  or  suf- 
fered. > 

When  the  Greeks  had  leisure  to  examine  the 
extent  and  completeness  of  their  success,  they 
determined  in  the  first  emotions  of  triumph 
and  resentment,  to  pursue  the  shattered  re- 
mains of  the  enemy.  That  no  Barbarian 
might  escape,  they  purposed  immediately  to 
sail  northward,  to  destroy  the  Persian  bridge 
over  the  Hellespont,  and  thus  to  intercept  their 
return.  This  design  was  recommended,  and 
chiefly  supported  by  the  Athenians,  who  having 
experienced  the  greatest  share  of  the  danger, 
felt  most  sensibly  the  joys  of  deliverance.  But 
upon  more  mature  deliberation,  it  occurred  that 
the  Persians  were  still  sufliciently  numerous  to 
afford  just  grounds  of  terror.  To  their  cow- 
ardice and  inexperience,  not  to  their  want  of 
strength,  the  Greeks  owed  all  their  advantages 
over  them ;  but  should  the  impossibility  of  re- 
treat be  added  to  their  other  calamities,  they 
might  derive  courage  from  despair,  and,  by 
efforts  hitherto  unexerted,  repair  the  conse- 
quences of  their  past  errors  and  misfortunes. 
These  considerations,  first  suggested,  it  is  said, 
by  Emibiades  the  Spartan,  were  adopted  by 
Themistocles,  who  convinced  his  countrymen 
that  the  jealousy  of  the  Grecian  gods,  unwilling 
that  one  man  should  be  lord  of  Europe  and 
Asia,  rather  than  their  own  prowess,  had  given 
them  the  victory  over  Xerxes;  a  prince  of  such 
folly  and  madness,  that  he  had  treated  with 
equal  irreverence  things  human  and  divine, 
destroyed  the  sacred  temples,  overthrown  the 
venerable  altars  and  images,  and  impiously  in- 
sulted the  gods  or  the  Hellespont  with  stripes 
and  fetters.  That  it  was  the  duty  of  the  Athe- 
nians, after  having  gloriously  repelled  the  com- 
mon enemy,  to  provide  for  the  subsistence  of 
their  wives  and  families,  to  sow  their  lands, 
rebuild  their  houses,  and  thus  to  repair,  by  the 
most  industrious  activity,  the  dreadful  ravages 
committed  in  their  territories.* 

Themistocles  had  no  sooner  persuaded  'the 
Athenians  to  embrace  his  opinion,  than  he 
secretly  despatched  his  confidant  Sicinus  to 
acquaint  the  great  king  with  the  danger  which 
he  had  so  nearly  escaped,  and  to  advise  him  to 
pursue  his  journey  with  all  posnble  expedi- 
tion. Xerxes  readily  believed  a  piece  of  infor- 
mation, which  agreed  with  the  suggestions  of 
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his  own  timidity.  The  rapidity  of  his  march 
conspired  with  other  circumstances  aboTS 
mentioned,  in  proving  fatal  to  the  lives  of  hi* 
followers ;  and  the  crafly  Athenian,  who 
knowing  the  unstable  affections  of  the  multi- 
tude, wished  to  deserve  the  gratitude  of  a 
king,  gained  the  double  advantage  of  dispel- 
ling sooner  than  could  otherwise  have  happen- 
ed, that  destructive  cloud  of  Barbarians  which 
hovered  over  his  country,  and  of  oonvinciny 
their  leader,  that  he  was  in  part  indebted  for 
his  safety  to  that  vety  man  whose  counsels, 
rather  than  the  arms  of  Greece,  had  occasioned 
his  affliction  and  disgrace. 

The  victory  at  Salamis  terminated  the  se- 
cond act  of  the  Persian  expedition,  which  hasi, 
with  much  propriety,  been  compared  to  a  tra- 
gedy. The  Greeks  soon  understood  Ihat,  not- 
withstanding the  return  of  Xerxes,  three  hon- 
dred  thousand  men,  commanded  by  Mardonius, 
were  cantoned  for  the  winter  in  Thrace,  Mace- 
don,  and  Thessaly,  with  a  design  to  take  the 
field  early  in  the  spring,  and  again  to  try  the 
fortune  of  war.  This  intelligence  deterred  the 
Athenians  from  bringing  home  their  wives  and 
children,  as  they  origin^y  intended,  from  Tr»- 
zen^,  Salamis,  and  JEgina,  because  they  had 
reason  to  dread  that  their  country  would  ex- 
perience new  effects  of  Barbarian  resentment. 
It  appears,  however,  that  a  few  citizens,  more 
sanguine  in  their  hopes  than  the  rest,  retomod 
to  their  ancient  habitations ;  while  the  greater 
part  continued  on  board  the  fleet,  or  went  to  re- 
side with  their  friends  in  the  Peloponnesus. 

According  to  modem  ideas,  it  would  be  na- 
tural to  expect,  that  under  the  apprehension  of 
another  formidable  invasion,  the  Greeks  should 
have  employed  the  winter  in  raising  contribu- 
tions, levying  and  disciplining  troops,  and  con- 
certing proper  measures  for  the  public  defence. 
But  such  preparations  were  in  some  degree 
unnecessary,  iMcause  in  the  Grecian  republics 
almost  every  citizen  was  a  soldier;  and  the 
different  states  were  at  all  times  too  weakly 
united,  to  agree  in  any  uniform  plan  of  opera- 
tions. Besides,  the  customs  and  prejudices  of 
that  early  age  obliged  them  to  observe  many 
forms  and  ceremonies,  which  interfered  with 
employments  seemingly  more  useful,  on  such 
an  important  emergency.  We  find,  accord- 
ingly, that  instead  of  increasing  or  improving 
their  military  establishment,  the  Greeks  spent 
the  winter^  in  dividing  the  spoil ;  assigning  to 
the  different  cx>mmander8  the  prizes  of  conduct 
and  valour ;  performing  the  last  offices  to  the 
dead ;  celebrating  their  games  and  festivals ; 
and  displaying,  both  in  the  multitude  of  their 
prayers,  and  in  the  magnificence  of  their  offer- 
ings, the  warmest  gratitude  to  their  protecting 
divinities.  The  dedications  to  the  gods  were 
intrinsically  valuable.  The  rewards  bestowed 
on  their  generals  were  simple  tokens  of  public 
esteem.  The  first  consisted  in  vases,  statues, 
and  other  ornaments  of  gold  and  silver ;  the 
second  in  a  wreath  of  pine,  laurel,  or  olive  :  a 
circumstance  which  made  Tigranes  the  Persian, 
exclaim,  ^  Heavens !  against  what  men  have 
we  come  to  contend.'  insensible  to  interest, 
they  fight  only  for  glory  !*' 
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It  i0  not  surpruioi:,  that  the  institutions  of 
Greece  should  have  deceived  an  untutored 
Barbarian,  when  we  consider  that  even  the 
modem  philosopher  and  historian  have  been  too 
often  dazzled  bj  their  splendour.  Yet  notwith- 
standing what  Tigranes  believed,  and  what, 
from  the  fond  admiration  of  antiquity,  many 
modem  writers  have  asserted,  the  indiscrimi- 
nate praise  of  disinterestedness  by  no  means 
belonged  to  the  Grecians.  When  the  com- 
manders of  their  several  ships  and  squadrons 
assembled  to  regulate  the  distribution  of  naval 
and  military  rewards,  each  captain,  with  a  sel- 
fishness equally  indelicate  and  unjust,  arro- 
gated to  himself  the  first  prize  of  merit ;  though 
most  of  them  acknowledged  the  desert  of 
Themistocles  as  second  to  their  own.*  This 
general  assignment  of  the  second,  while  all 
alike  assamed  the  first  place,  was  equivalent  to 
a  public  declaration  in  favour  of  the  Athenian : 
and  the  honours  which  were  conferred  on  him, 
both  in  his  own  country  and  in  Sparta,  suffi- 
cientlj  confirmed  the  decision.  The  usual 
marks  of  the  public  esteem  were  not  indeed 
attended  with  any  immediate  profit ;  but  their 
consequences  were  extremely  beneficial.  Sup- 
ported by  the  favourable  opinion  of  his  coun- 
tijmezL,  a  commander  by  sea  or  land  frequently 
attained  an  authority,  the  exercise  of  which 
was  equally  adapted  to  flatter  pride  and  to 
fratlQr  avarice.  The  behaviour  of  Themisto- 
des,  after  he  had  acquired  sufficient  merit  with 
the  public  to  justify  his  rapacity,  affords  one 
memorable  example  of  this  kind ;  and  we  shall 
meet  with  many  more,  in  examining  the  sub- 
s^uent  events  of  the  Grecian  history.  Instead 
of  remaining  at  homo,  in  order  to  concert  a 
plan  for  repelling  the  danger  which  threatened 
Us  country,  the  Athenian  commander  sailed 
rith  a  little  squadron  to  the  Cyclades,  laid 
these  unfortunate  islands  under  a  heavy  con- 
bibntion,  and  withoiit  the  participation,  or  even 
knowledge  of  his  colleagues  in  command,  en- 
riched hunself  and  his  favourites.^ 

On  the  approach  of  spring,  Mardonius  pre- 
pared to  take  the  field.  His  army  consisted  of 
tile  Modes,  Persian?,  Scythians,  and  Indians ; 
aad  though  reduced  from  the  millions  which 
foOowed  Xerxes  to  about  three  hundred  thou- 
siad  men,  it  was  thereby  rather  delivered  from 
aa  useless  encumbrance,  than  deprived  of  any 
real  strength.    Before  marching  from  Thes- 
ady,  his  superstition  engaged  him  to  consult 
Ifae  Grecian  oracles,  and  moved  probably  by 
an  erroneous  explanation  of  their  ambiguous 
responses,  he  determined  to  try  the  effect  of 
negociation,  before  he  had  recourse  to  arms. 
He  might  treat  either  with  individuals,  or  with 
eommunities.  By  the  former  method,  the  The- 
bans  assured  him,  that  ho  might  become  master 
of  Greece,  without  hazarding  a  battle.    ^^You 
have  only,"  said  they,  *^  to  send  money  to  the 
leading  men  in  the  several  republics.    In  this 
manner  you  will  divide  each  state  into  fac- 
tions ;  engage  them  in  a  civil  war ;  and,  when 
exhausted  by  mutual  hostilities,  they  will  rea- 
dily submit  to  your  demands."    Mardonius, 
instead  of  pursuing  this  judicious  system,  which 
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would   probably  have   been  successful,  sent 
Alexander,  king  of  Macedon,  to  treat  with  such 
Athenians  as  had  returned  to  their  city.    This 
illustrious  ambassador,  who  boasted  an  Argive 
extraction,  was  the  tributary  prince  of  a  barba- 
rous country ;  but  of  a  country  destined,  in  a 
future  age,  to  attain  empire  and  renown,  by 
the  arts  of  Philip  and  the  arms  of  his  immortal 
son.    The  first  Alexander  was  peculiarly  well 
qualified  for  executing  the  office  with  which 
Mardonius  had  entrusted   Iiim,    because   his 
family  had  long  been  connected  w^ith  the  re- 
public of  Athens,  by  the  sacred  ties  of  hospi- 
tality.   But  his  commission  was  as  unwelcome 
as  his  visit  was  acceptable.    The  Athenians, 
therefore,  delayed  calling  an  assembly  to  hear 
and  answer  his  discourse,  until  the  Spartans 
(who  were  apprised  of  the  intention  of  Mardo- 
nius) should  send  ambassadors  to  assist  at  the 
deliberation.  When  all  parties  were  convened, 
Alexander  declared,  ^^  That  he  was  sent  on  the 
part  of  Mardonius,  who  had  received  a  message 
from  the  great  king,  intimating  his  will  to  for- 
give their  past  injuries,  to  reinstate  them  in 
Uieir  possessions,  to  rebuild  their  houses  and 
temples,  and  to  receive  them  into  the  number 
of  his  friends  and  confederates."    Mardonius 
then  spoke  for  himself:  **  What  madness,  O 
Athenians,  can  impel  you  to  maintain  war 
against  a  monarch  whom  you  candot  expect 
ever  to  conquer,  nor  hope  alwayt  to  resist  ?  You 
are  acquainted  with  the  number  and  prowess 
of  the  troops  under  my  command,  which,  for- 
midable as  they  are,  make  but  a  small  part  of 
the  unbounded  resources  of  Xerxes.    Every 
year  he  can  invade  you  with  an  increasing 
superiority  of  strengtli ;  submit,  therefore,  to  a 
power  which  it  is  impossible  to  oppose  ;  profit 
ere  it  be  too  late,  of  the  disposition  of  the  great 
king,  and  accept  the  offer  of  an  alliance  which 
folly  alone,  not  fortitude  and  firmness,  can  en- 
gage you  to  decline."    Alexander  endeavoured 
to  add  weight  to  these  considerations,  by  ob- 
serving, "  That  his  past  conduct  had  uniformly 
proved  the  sincerity  of  his  attachment  to  the 
Athenians ;  and  that  he  was  firmly  convinced 
of  the  expediency,  and  even  necessity  of  the 
measures  now  in  agitation,  otherwise  he  should 
not  have   undertaJcen  to  propose  them.     He 
therefore  exhorted  them  to  reflect  on  the  ad- 
vantages which  would   accrue  to  them  from 
being  alone,  of  all  the  Greeks,  admitted  into 
the  alliance  of  Xerxes ;  to  reflect  also  on  the 
dreadful    consequences  which   would  attend 
their  refusal,  since  their  country,  placed  as  a 
prize  between  the  contending  parties,  would 
thereby  be  exposed  to  inevitable  destruction."' 
As  soon  as  Alexander  had  ended  his   dis- 
course, the  Lacedcemonian  ambassadors  repre- 
sented to  tlie  assembly,  "  That  they  had  been 
sent  on  the  part  of  their  republic,  to  thwart  the 
measures  of  the  Barbarians,  with   whom,  in 
order  to  resent  the  quarrel  of  her  Athenian 
allies,  Sparta  had  engaged  in  a  bloody  and  de- 
structive war.    Could  the  Athenians  then,  for 
whose  sake  alone  the  war  which  now  extended 
over  all   Greece  was   originally  undertaken, 
abandon  their  friends  and  confederates,  whose 
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Bervices  they  had  every ' reason  to  approve? 
Could  they  associate  with  Barbarians,  whose 
hostilities  they  had  every  reason  to  resent  f 
Sparta  affectionately  sympathized  with  their 
suffering;s,  in  the  loss  of  their  houses  and  their 
harvests ;  yet  the  confederates  in  general  had 
endeavoured  to  prevent  or  repair  the  unhappy 
consequences  of  their  loss :  they  had  maintain- 
ed their  wives  and  families,  supported  and 
educated  their  helpless  children,  cherished 
and  sustained  the  declining  years  of  their 
parents.  Their  generosity  was  not  yet  ex- 
hausted ;  if  the  Athenians  should  be  compelled 
again  to  abandon  their  country,  they  would 
again  find  the  same  hospitable  reception  in 
Peloponnesus ;  and  their  families,  if  it  became 
necessary,  would  be  maintained  at  the  common 
expense,  during  the  continuance  of  the  war. 
Let  them  not,  therefore,  be  deceived  by  the 
specious  words  of  the  tyrant  Alexander,  who, 
at  the  expense  of  truth,  endeavoured  to  pro- 
mote the  interest  of  a  tyrant  like  himself.  The 
Athenians  ought  to  remember,  that  neither 
justice,  nor  honour,  nor  fidelity,  can  be  expect- 
ed from  tyrants  and  Barbarians.'^!  Having 
thus  spoken,  the  Lacediemonians,  as  well  as 
Alexander,  withdrew  ;  and  the  Athenians,  after 
a  short  deliberation,  answered  both  parties  by 
the  voice  of  Aristides,  who,  as  archon,  or  chief 
magistrate,  predded  in  the  assembly :  first,  to 
the  Macedonian  they  replied,  ^  That  as  they 
were  sufficiently  acquainted  with  the  strength 
of  Xerxes,  he  might  have  spared  them  the  in- 
sult of  describing  its  vast  superiority  to  their 
own.  Yet,  in  defence  of  liberty,  there  was  no 
power  too  great  to  oppose.  Return  then,  and 
tell  Mardonins,  that  the  Athenians  will  never 
make  peace  with  Xerxes,  while  the  sun  per- 
forms his  annual  course  in  the  heavens ;  but 
that,  trusting  to  the  assistance  of  the  gods  and 
heroes,  whose  temples  and  images  the  tyrant 
has  impiously  destroyed,  we  will  resist  him  to 
the  last  extremity.  To  conclude  :  come  not  a 
second  time  to  Athens  with  such  messages,  the 
insolence  of  which  may  make  us  forget  that 
you  are  our  friend,  and  connected  with  us  by 
the  sacred  ties  of  reciprocal  hospitality."  The 
answer  given  to  the  Lacediemonian  ambassa- 
sadors  was  delivered  in  a  still  higher  strain  of 
patriotism :  ^  That  the  Barbarians,  or  even  the 
peasants  of  Laconia,  should  suppose  us  capable 
of  coming  to  an  accommodation  with  the  Per- 
sians, does  not  surprise  us;  but  it  is  indeed 
sorprising,  that  you,  citixens  of  Sparta,  should 
entertain  the  same  groundless  fears ;  vou,  who 
have  so  often  heard  by  report,  and  who,  on  so 
many  occasions,  have  yourselves  witnessed  the 
disinterested  magnanimity  of  our  republic. 
Know  then,  that  the  richest  possessions  on 
earth,  that  all  the  treasures  of  the  great  king, 
are  not  sufficient  to  seduce  our  unalterable  at- 
tachment to  Greece.  The  laws  of  God  and 
man  equally  forbid  our  ingratitude ;  or  if  all 
ties  of  duty  were  dissolved,  our  retentmeni 
against  the  Persians  would  restrain  us.  We 
must  avenge  our  plundered  altars,  our  pros- 
trate images,  our  desolated  temples.  We  must 
avenge  the  cause  of  our  allies,  and  our  own ; 
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for  all -the  Greeks  have  the  same  religion,  lan- 
guage, lineage,  and  manners;  and,  while  an 
Athenian  survives,  will  never,  with  his  consent, 
make  peace  with  the  Barbarians.  We  acknow- 
ledge with  gratitude  your  proffered  kindness 
to  our  families;  but  henceforth  we  hope  to 
provide  for  them,  without  giving  the  confede- 
rates any  trouble  on  their  account.  What  we 
request  of  you  is,  that  your  army  march  with 
all  possible  expedition  towards  BoDotia,  that 
our  united  resistance  may  stop  the  progress  of 
the  Barbarian,  who,  as  soon  as  he  is  apprised 
of  our  determined  hostility,  will  not  fail  to  pro- 
coed  southward,  to  invade  Attica  a  second 
time."2 

This  conjecture  was  justified  by  the  event. 
The  Persians  within  a  few  weeks  marched  into 
Bceotia,  but  the  Athenians  looked  in  vain  for 
the  expected  arrival  of  their  Spartan  auxilia- 
ries. To  have  witnessed  the  proceedings  just 
described  in  the  Athenian  assembly,  we  should 
have  imagined  that  there  was  a  generous  con- 
test of  patriotism  between  the  two  republics ; 
and  that  the  happiness  and  elory  of  Greece, 
not  the  interest  of  their  particmar  communities, 
was  the  great  object  of  their  ambition.  But 
the  Greeks  had  often  much  patriotism  in  their 
speeches,  when  there  was  little  in  their  hearts  ; 
and  the  Spartans,  who  had  lately  employed 
such  powerftd  arguments  to  engage  Athens  in 
defence  of  the  common  cause,  totally  abandon- 
ed their  principles  whenever  it  suited  their  con- 
venience.' Instead  of  issuing  forth  in  order  to 
support  their  allies  in  Boeotia,  they  remained 
within  the  isthmus,  and  endeavoured  to  fortify 
that  inlet  into  their  territory  with  such  addi- 
tional walls  and  bulwarks  as  might  render  it 
impenetrable.  The  work  was  now  complete  ; 
lAd  the  Peloponnesians,  secure,  as  they  ima- 
gined, behind  this  solid  rampart,  equally  disre- 
garded the  safety,  and  despised  the  resentment, 
of  their  northern  allies. 

The  Athenians,  a  second  time  forsaken  by 
their  confederates,  were  obliged  a^^ain  to  desert 
their  country.  They  had  scarcely  sailed  to 
their  families  in  Salamis,  when  Attica  was  in- 
vaded by  the  Persians.  While  the  ftigitives 
continued  in  that  island,  they  received  another 
embassy  from  Mardonius,  offering  them  the 
same  terms  which  they  had  formerly  rejected. 
They  still  persisted  in  rejecting  them ;  in  con- 
sequence of  which,  they  beheld,  without  appa- 
rent uneasiness,  from  the  shores  of  Salamis, 
their  territories^  again  laid  waste ;  their  cities, 
and  villas,  and  temples,  devoured  by  the  flames; 
and  every  thing  that  had  escaped  the  fury  of 
the  first  invasion,  destroyed  or  consumed  by 
the  second.  After  committing  these  ravages, 
which  as  he  had  already  obtained  complete 
possession  of  the  country,  deserve  to  be  con- 
sidered only  as  the  effect  of  a  childish  resents 
ment,  Mardonius  returned  into  Bceotia,  that  hie 
troops  might  be  supplied  with  provisions;  and 
that,  should  the  enemy  offer  them  battle,  they 
might  engage  in  a  country  better  adapted  than 
Attica  to  the  operations  of  cavaliy. 
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Tlie  Athenians,  who  had  been  sent  from  Sa- 
lamis  to  remonstrate  with  the  Spartan  council 
against  the  delays  or  desertion  of  the  Pelo- 
ponnesians^  were  accompanied  by  the  ambassa* 
dors  of  Platiea  and  Megara,  who  confirmed 
their  arguments  and  complaints.  With  the 
indignation  of  disappointed  confidence,  they 
upbraided  the  indifference  and  lukewarnmess 
of  the  Spartans  in  the  common  cause ;  senti- 
ments which  ill  corresponded  with  their  own 
generoos  ardour.  They  contrasted  the  base 
treachery  of  Sparta,  formerly  the  honour,  now 
the  disgrace  of  Greece,  with  the  patriotic  mag- 
nanimity of  Athens.  The  latter,  they  observed, 
sompelled  by  necessity,  or  urged  by  resentment 
of  the  shameful  dereUction  on  the  part  of  her 
allies,  would  doubtless  accept  the  terms  offered 
by  Mardonius,  and  then  the  Peloponnesians 
must  become  sensible,  when  it  was  too  late, 
that  the  wall  across  the  isthmus  formed  but  a 
partial  and  feeble  defence ;  and  however  it 
might  secure  them  from  inroads  on  the  side  of 
the  land,  would  ill  protect  their  coasts  against 
the  descents  of  the  Persian,  reinforced  by  the 
Athenian  fleetl^ 

Whether  the  eloquence  of  the  ambassadors, 
or  the  returning  sense  of  public  utility,  over- 
came the  pusillanimous  resolutions  formerly 
embraced  by  the  Spartans,  it  is  certain  that  they 
now  first  determined  to  take  the  field.  Five 
thousand  Spartan  pike-men  were  accompanied 
by  thirty-five  thousand  Helots.  Their  Pelo- 
ponnesian  allies  sent  their  respective  contin- 
gents; so  that  the  heavy-armed  men  raised  in 
Uie  peninsula  exceeded  twenty  thousand,  com- 
manded by  Pausanias,  the  guardian  and  kins- 
man of  Plistarchus,  son  of  Leonidas.  Having 
marched  beyond  the  isthmus,  they  were  joined 
by  Aristides,  at  the  head  of  eight  thousand 
Athenians,  and  by  a  superior  number  of  their 
allies  of  Megara,  ThespisB,  Platiea,  Salamis, 
Eabcsa,  and  Jlgina.  The  whole  heavy-armed 
troops  amountid  to  nearly  forty  thousand ;  the 
light-armed  were  the  thirty-five  thousand  He- 
lots, attendants  on  the  Spartans,  and  about  as 
nany  more,  one  to  each  soldier,  attended  the 
sther  divisions  of  the  army.> 

Mardonius  having  marched  into  Bceotia,  en- 
camped on  the  banks  of  the  .£sopus.  His  army 
of  three  hundred  thousand  men,  while  they 
vaited  the  enemv's  approach,  of  which  they 
were  secretly  informed  by  the  Amves,  were 
employed  in  building  a  square  fortification, 
about  five  quarters  of  a  mile  in  front ;  a  work 
of  little  utiUty,  since  it  could  only  defend  a 
small  portion  of  a  camp  which  extended  many 
miles,  from  the  Theban  town  of  ErythrcBa,  to 
the  territory  of  the  Platsans.  The  Greeks 
having  arrived  in  those  parts,  took  post  at  the 
foot  of  mount  Citheron,  directly  opposite  to  the 
enemy. 

The  hostile  armies  remained  eleven  days  in 
their  encampments,  during  which  several  inci- 
dents happened,  which  tend  to  display  the  man- 
neiv  and  character  of  those  great  bodies  of  men, 
who  weresoon  toattemptthe  destruction  of  each 
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other.  Of  the  Grecians  inhabiting  the  countries 
north  of  Attica,  the  Phocians,  as  we  have  al- 
ready had  occasion  to  observe,  were  the  least 
disposed  to  embrace  the  cause  of  Mardonius. 
Yet  as  all  their  neighbours  had  submitted  to 
his  anns,  they  reluctantly  sent  to  his  camp  a 
thousand  soldiers,  well  armed,  and  commanded 
by  Harmocydes,  a  citizen  of  great  influence  and 
authority.  They  had  not  continued  many  days 
in  the  Persian  army,  when  an  order  came  from 
Mardonius  (the  reason  was  unknown,)  for  the 
Phocians  to  be  detached  from  the  rest,  and  en- 
camped in  a  separate  body  on  the  plain.  They 
had  no  sooner  obeyed  his  command,  than  the 
whole  Persian  cavalry  appeared  in  sight,  and 
soon  formed  themselves  in  hostile  array.  It 
immediately  occurred  to  the  Phocians,  and 
particularly  to  their  prudent  commander,  that 
Mardonius,  suspecting  their  fidelity,  or  yielding 
to  the  solicitations  of  their  inveterate  enemies 
the  Thessalians,  had  <leternuned  their  destruc- 
tion. Harmocydes  therefore,  pointing  to  the 
cavalry,  called  to  his  companions,  **  You  see 
those  men,  who  Come  with  an  evident  intention 
to  destroy  us :  but  let  us  die  like  Grecians,  and 
exert  ourselves  with  all  the  fury  of  a  desperate 
defence,  rather  than  tamely  submit  to  a  dis- 
honourable fate."  While  he  yet  spoke,  the 
Phocians  seized  their  arms,  arranged  them- 
selves in  order  of  battle,  and  supporting  each 
other  in  redoubled  ranks,  presented  on  eveiy 
side  a  firm  circle  of  protended  lances.  Their 
warlike  appearance  struck  terror  into  the  sur- 
rounding cloud  of  Barbarians,  who  advanced 
brandishing,  and  a  few  of  the  nearest  throwing, 
their  javelins:  but  farther  they  ventured  not  to 
proceed ;  the  determined  countenance  of  the 
Greeks  sufficed  to  repel  them;  they  retired  in 
haste  to  the  Persian  camp.  A  herald  was  then 
sent  by  Mardonius,  *^  desiring  the  Phocians  to 
take  courage,  nor  to  dread  farther  hostilities ; 
that  they  had  shown  themselves  to  be  brave 
men,  contrary  to  the  account  which  he  had  re- 
ceived of  them ;  and,  if  they  displayed  their 
valour  in  the  Persian  cause,  they  should  find  it 
impossible  to  conquer  either  Xerxes  or  himself 
in  good  offices."' 

The  above  relation  tends  to  prove,  that  none 
of  the  Greeks,  not  even  those  who  joined  the 
enemy,  were  deficient  in  courage.  Another  in- 
cident related  by  the  same  historian  proves, 
that  notwithstanding  the  extreme  folly  of  their 
commanders,  the  Persians  were  not  universally 
deficient  in  wisdom.  While  thev  were  en- 
camped on  the  JEsopus,  a  wealthy  Theban, 
named  Attaginus,  invited  Mardonius,  with  fifty 
of  his  most  distinguished  officers,  to  a  magnifi- 
cent entertainment.  The  feast  was  given  at 
Thebes,  and  an  equal  number  of  Boeotians  were 
called  to  it.  Among  these  was  Thersander,  a 
native  of  Orchomenus,  and  a  person  of  the 
highest  distinction  in  that  city.  Two  of  the 
guests  were  placed  on  each  couch;  and,  as 
Thersander  himself  related  to  Herodotus,  his 
Persian  companion,  after  supper,  entering  into 
conversation  in  the  Greek  tongue,  testified, 
under  the  seal  of  secrecy,  his  gloomy  apprehen- 
sions concerning  the  event  of  the  present  war. 
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He  did  not  eyen  hesitate  to  declare  his  firm 
persuasion,  that  few  Persians  would  survive  an 
engagement.  When  asked  by 'the  Theban, 
Why  he  did  not  communicate  his  opinion  to 
his  general?  he  said,  that  men  of  plain  sense 
and  honesty  had  seldom  much  influence  with 
the  great.  It  appeared  from  the  whole  tenor 
of  his  discourse,  that  there  were  many  people 
in  the  Persian  array,  who,  like  himself,  la- 
mented the  mad  ambition  of  Xerxes,  and  the 
fatal  rashness  of  Mardonius;  and  who,  while 
they  respected  their  stations  and  dreaded  their 
power,  despised  their  characters,  and  condemned 
their  conduct.^  This  observation  it  is  proper 
to  make  for  the  honour  of  human  nature.  In 
absolute  governments,  it  is  said  that  men  obey, 
like  a  flock  of  sheep,  the  voice  of  a  despot;  yet 
it  may  be  said  with  equal  truth,  that  amidst  the 
obedience  extorted  by  fear,  they  oflen  see  and 
regret  the  folly  of  their  shepherd. 

In  this  situation,  it  ii^ui  scarcely  to  be  ex- 
pected that  the  hostile  camps  should  remain 
without  frequent  skirmishes.  These  preludes 
to  the  general  engagement  ended  favourably 
for  the  Grecians.  Three ,  thousand  soldiers, 
furnished  by  the  rocky  district  of  Megara,  were 
posted  on  the  side  most  exposed  to  the  enemy's 
cavalry,  by  whose  incursions  they  had  been  so 
much  harassed,  that  they  determined  to  aban- 
don that  difficult  station.  Before  executing 
their  design,  they  sent  a  herald  to  the  Grecian 
generals,  intimating  the  resolution  they  had 
taken  from  necessity,  and  at  the  same  time 
hinting  the  injustice  of  detaining  them,  from 
the  time  of  the  first  encampment,  in  a  post  of 
peculiar  danger,  which  though  they  had  hither- 
to indeed  maintained  with  singular  constancy 
and  fortitude,  they  now  found  Siemselves  una- 
ble longer  to  defend.  Pausanias  addressed  him- 
self successively  to  the  whole  army,  to  know 
whether  any  division  was  willing  to  change 
posts  with  the  Megarians.  All  were  silent,  or 
dedlined  the  proposal  on  frivolous  pretences. 
The  Athenians  alone,  actuated  by  that  love  of 
pre-eminence  which  they  did  not  more  ar- 
dently desire  than  they  justly  deserved,  volun- 
tarily offered  their  services  on  this  trying 
occasion.  They  had  not  long  occupied  the  im- 
portant post,  when  the  enemy's  cavalry  began 
to  assault  them.  The  assault  they  repeUed 
with  vigour,  and  Masistius  the  Persian  gene- 
ral fell  in  the  action.  A  terrible  conflict  en- 
dued, according  to  ancient  custom,  around  the 
body  of  the  dead.  The  Athenians  at  length 
gained  possession  of  it ;  though  they  began  to 
give  way  before  the  general  attack  of  the  horse, 
yet  upon  being  supported  by  a  reinforcement 
from  the  main  body,  they  again  recovered  their 
ground,  and  compelled  the  Persians  to  retire. 
When  the  first  unwelcome  messengers  arrived 
in  the  camp  with  an  account  of  their  own  de- 
feat, and  the  death  of  the  general,  Mardonius 
and  his  attendants  burst  into  tears;  their  la- 
mentations were  soon  communicated  to  the 
troops,  and  diffused  over  the  army,  whose 
plaintive  cries  filled  the  whole  land  of  Bceotia. 
The  Persians  tore  their  hair,  disfigured  their 
faces,  and  displayed  every  symptom  of  intole- 

1  H«rodot.  1.  ix.  c.  XT. 


rable  wo ;  for  they  had  lost  Maaistios,  who  in 
comeliness  and  stature  was  the  first  of  their 
generals,  and  in  militaiy  courage  and  address 
only  second  to  Mardonius.  > 

The  Grecians  having  thus  bravely  delivered 
themselves  from  the  incursions  of  the  Persian 
cavalry,  were  now  exposed  to  a  still  greater  in- 
convenience, the  scarcity  of  fi'esh  water,  which 
soon  obliged  them  to  decamp.  Their  late  suc- 
cess atforded  a  favourable  moment  for  executing 
this  dangerous  measure.  They  proceeded  in 
arms  along  the  foot  of  mount  Citheron,  pro- 
pared  to  repel  the  attack  of  the  enemy,  by  con- 
verting the  column  of  march  into  an  order 
of  battle.  They  arrived  without  opposition 
at  tho  place  appointed.  This  was  a  plain 
near  the  village  of  Hysia,  in  the  territory  of 
Platea,  interspersed  with  many  gentle  emi- 
nences, adorned  with  a  grove  and  temple 
sacred  to  the  genius  of  the  place,  and  enriched 
by  the  copious  fountain  Gargaphia;  a  neces- 
sary resource  to  the  Greeks,  as  the  enemy,  by 
means  of  their  cavalry  and  archers,  commanded 
both  sides  of  the  £sopus. 

It  might  be  expected,  that  men  prepared  to 
defend  every  thing  most  dear  to  them,  should 
have  preserved  in  ■  the  field  perfect  agreement 
and  unanimity;  especially  as  the  Greeks,  on 
some  occajuons  at  least,  seemed  sensible  that 
mutual  union  was  necessary  for  the  general 
safety.  When  the  allies  on  both  sides  the 
isthmus  had  assembled  in  Attica,  they  vowed 
with  common  consent  to  the  gods,  and  bound 
themselves  by  the  most  tremendous  oaths,  to 
maintain  with  steadfast  adherence  an  unshaken 
fidelity  to  Greece,  to  prefer  liberty  to  life,  to 
obey  the  command  of  their  leaders,  and  to  buiy 
their  companions  slain  in  battle.  Should  for- 
tune render  them  victorious  (which  to  their 
present  ardour  seemed  scarcely  a  matter  of 
doubt,)  they  swore  never  to  demolish  any  city 
whose  inhabitants  hid  concurred  with  the  general 
voice  on  this  important  occasion,  and  never  to 
rebuild  the  temples  defaced  by  the  Barbarians, 
but  to  leave  them  to  the  most  distant  posterity, 
as  a  monument  of  sacrilegious  rage,  and 
an  incitement  to  honourable  revense.  Thej 
swore  also  to  institute  an  annual  festival  de- 
nominated the  Common  LibeKy,'  and  to  con- 
secrate public  games  and  sacrifices  to  the 
goddess,  the  great  author  of  their  union,  and 
Uie  venerable  object  of  their  worship.  But 
these  public-spirited  sentiments  continued  not 
long  to  actuate  them.  We  have  already  had 
occasion  to  remark  several  symptoms  of.  ap- 
proaching animosity.  Their  dissensions  soon 
broke  out  into  an  open  rupture,  and  prevailed, 
even  on  the  eve  of  a  battle,  not  only  between 
rival  republics,  but  in  the  bosom  of  almost  eveiy 
community. 

The  first  contest  arose  between  the  Athe- 
nians and  Tegeans,  about  the  command  of  the 
left  wing.  3oth  parties  yielded  the  right,  as 
the  place  of  greatest  honour  to  the  Spartans. 
But  the  citizens  of  Tegea,  in  number  three 
thousand,  had  been  long  deemed  the  best  sol- 
diers in  Arcadia ;  and  in  all  the  conjunct  ez- 
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peditions   of  the   Peloponnesiana,  they  had 
always  obtained,  unrivalled,  the  second  hon- 
onrs  of  the  field.    These  they  professed  them- 
selves   unwilling  to  relinquish,  alleging  the 
heroic  exploits  of  their  ancient  kings;  and 
laserting,  "that  the  actions  of  the  Athenians, 
performed  either  during  their  royal  or  demo- 
cratical  government,  could  not  bear  a  compari- 
■on  with  their  own:  they  appealed  on  this 
subject  to  the  Lacedsmonians,  in  conjunction 
with  whom  they  had  often  fought  and  con- 
quered, and  whose  decision  in  their  favour 
Ihey  rather  claimed  than  requested."    This 
bold  pretension  the  Athenians  easily  repelled, 
by  the  lustre  of  their  usual  eloquence.    ^^  We 
know,"  said  they,  "that  the  Greeks  axe  here 
assembled,  not  to  dispute  about  precedency, 
but  to  fight  the  Barbarian.   Tet,  as  the  Tegeans 
have  mentioned  iheir  ancestors,  it  becomes  us 
to  maintain  the  immortal  renown  of  our  own. 
Need  we  mention  their  ancient  victories  over 
the  impious  Thebans;  their  chastisement  of  the 
insolent  Eurystheus;  their  generous  protection 
of  the  unfortunate  sons  of  Hercules?    When 
Greece  was  invaded  by  the  warlike  Amazons, 
and  aflerwards  by  the  fiercer  savages  of  Scythia 
and  Thrace,  the  Athenians  resisted  and  over- 
came the  common  enemy.  What  people  fought 
with  more  bravery  than  they  in  the  war  of 
Troy?  But  perhaps  tre,  who  now  address  you, 
have  degenerated  from  the  glory  of  our  ances- 
tors.    Let  the  battle  of  Marathon  efface  the 
foul  suspicion.    There,  unaided  and  alone,  we 
defended  the  general  safety,  maintained  the 
glory  of  Greece,  and  raised,  by  the  prowess  of 
our  single  republic,  a  trophy  over  forty  nations. 
This  exploit,  had  we  no  other  to  allege,  en- 
titles us  to  the  rank  claimed  by  the  Tegeans, 
and  to  far  higher  honours.    But  the  present  is 
not  a  time  for  such  contests ;  place  us  there- 
fore, O  Spartans!   in  whatever  station  you 
think  fitf  there,  we  will  behave  like  brave 
men."    Their  words  were  scarcely  ended,  when 
the  whole  army  of  the  LacedsBmonians  cried 
out  with  one  consent,  "That  the  Athenians 
were  far  more  worthy  than  the  Tegeans,  or  any 
nation  of  Arcadia,  to  stand  at  the  head  of  the 
kft  wing ;"  accordingly  they  assumed  that  im- 
portant posM 

Mean  time  the  Barbarian  army  approached. 
The  Modes  and  Persians  encamped  on  the 
plain,  fronting  the  Spartans:  the  Grecian  auxi- 
liaries were  placed  in  direct  opposition  to  the 
Athenians.  It  is  easy  to  perceive,  even  at  this 
distance  of  time,  the  reason  of  such  an  arranffo- 
ment.  The  Persians  avoided  to  encounter  uie 
Athenian  bravery,  which  they  had  already 
fatally  experienced  in  the  field  of  Marathon ; 
and  as  the  Thebans  were  the  most  powerful 
and  the  warmest  of  their  foreign  allies,  as  well 
as  the  inveterate  enemies  of  Athens,  it  was 
thought  proper  to  oppose  them  to  that  side  on 
whid^  the  Athenians  were  posted.  Ambiguous 
oracles,  attended  by  unfavourable  omens  and 
prophecies;  had  hitherto  deterred  Mardonius 
from  venturing  a  general  engagement;  and  he 
was  at  length  determined  to  this  measure,  not 
from  any  auspicious  change  in  the  admoni- 
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tions  of  heaven,*  but  from  the  apparent  timi* 
dity  occasioned  by  the  real  dissensions  of  tho 
Greeks. 

The  same  reasons  which  made  Mardonius 
desire  to  preserve,  made  Fausanias  wish  to 
alter,  tho  relative  disposition  of  their  respective 
camps.  Excepting  in  the  glorious  contest  at 
Thermopylfls,  in  which  Ihey  devoted  themselves 
to  death  for  the  safety  of  their  country,  the 
Spartans  had  never  contended  with  the  Modes ; 
but  they  had  often  fought  and  conquered  the 
Bceotians.  Pausanias  therefore  desired  (for, 
though  dignified  with  the  title  of  general,  he 
could  not  command)  the  Athenians  to  change 
places  with  his  countrymen.  This  request  was 
cheerfully  complied  with;  but  other  circum- 
stances sowed  dissension  in  the  Athenian 
camp.'  The  quiet  likewise  of  the  Lacedsmo- 
nians  was  disturbed  by  the  quarrels  between 
Pausanias  and  Anompharetus,  the  Spartan 
next  in  command ;  and  conspiring  with  these 
internal  animosities,  the  Persian  horse  beat  up 
their  quarters,  intercepted  their  convoys,  and, 
by  an  unexpected  incursion,  destroyed  their 
watering-place.  It  thus  became  necessary  again 
to  decamp.  The  obscurity  of  midnight  was 
chosen  as  the  most  convenient  time  for  effect- 
ing this  purpose ;  and  the  destined  place  of  re- 
treat was  a  narrow  slip  of  ground  lying  towards 
the  source  of  the  iEsopus,  and  confined  between 
that  river  and  mount  Citheron.  This  post  was 
at  least  preferred  by  the  majority;  for  the 
Greeks  were  by  no  means  unanimous :  so  that 
when  the  march  was  ordered,  many  of  the 
allies  abandoned  their  leaders;  others  took 
refuge  in  the  neighbouring  temples,  to  elude 
the  pursuit  of  the  horse;  while  Anompharetus 
the  Spartan  declared,  "  That  neither  he,  nor 
the  division  under  his  command,  should  ever 
fly  from  the  enemy :"  and  in  consequence  of  its 
dispersion  in  so  many  different  directions,  the 
Grecian  army  presented  next  morning  the  ap- 
pearance, not  of  a  regular  march,  but  of  a 
flight  or  rout. 

Mardonius  was  apprised  that  the  Greeks  had 
changed  their  order  of  battle.  He  was  now 
infonped,  that  they  had  abandoned  their  camp. 
Not  doubting  that  fear  had  precipitated  their 
retreat,  he  ordered  his  soldiers  to  pursue  the 
fugitives,  and  to  complete  the  victory.  The 
Lacedemonians  and  Athenians  were  still  within 
his  reach ;  the  former  near  the  foot  of  the  moun- 
tain, the  latter  in  the  middle  of  the  plain.  Hav- 
ing sent  his  Grecian  auxiliaries,  amounting  to 
fiffy  thousand,  against  the  Athenians,  he  ad- 
vanced with  the  bravest-  of  the  Persian  troops 
against  that  portion  of  the  enemy  which  had 
shown  an  anxious  solicitude  to  avoid  his  arms. 
Never  did  the  contrast  appear  greater,  than  in 
the  opposite  appearance  and  behaviour  of  the 
hostile  armies  on  this  occasion.  The  Barbari- 
ans, ill  armed,  and  totally  ignorant  of  discipline. 


5  The  prophets  eonaaltad  were  Greeki,  who  |Mrhaps 
■eeretly  Benred  the  eaoee  of  their  country.  Mardoniue  re- 
■ohred  to  en|fa^  the  enem^,  m  we  leara  ftom  Herodotna, 
withoDt  resardiiv  their  predietiona.  Alexander  of  Macedon 
came  in  the  night  to  tm  Grecian  camp,  to  give  inlimatioo 
of  that  rew>lation :  jet  Maidoniae  Meme  to  haTe  been  im  ■ 
mediately  determined  to  attack,  by  the  circmmtanees  men 
tioned  in  tho  text 
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advanced  withoat  order,  and  with  a  loud  in- 
sulting noise.  The  Lacedsmonians,  carefully 
covered  with  their  shields,  observed  in  silence 
the  result  of  their  sacrifices.  While  the  heavenly 
admonitions  were  unfavourable,  they  patiently 
received  the  darts  and  javelins  which  the  ene- 
my threw  upon  them.  But  as  soon  as  Pausa- 
nias,  casting  his  eyes  towards  a  neighbouring 
temple  of  Juno,  and  devoutly  entreating  the 
protection  of  the  goddess,  had  obtained,  in  the 
changing  aspect  of  the  victims,  a  propitious 
answer  to'  his  prayer,  they  proceeded  with  in- 
trepidity to  close  with  their  opponents.^  The 
Persians,  reinforced  with  the  SacfB,  a  Scythian 
tribe,  sustained  the  attack  with  great  bravery. 
Inmiense  numbers  were  slain ;  but  new  num- 
bers succeeded,  crowding  together  in  tumultu- 
ous disorder,  and  making  a  hideops  outcry,  as 
if  they  had  intended  to  tear  in  pieces  and  to 
devour  the  enemy.  Mardonius,  mounted  on  a 
white  steed  of  uncommon  strength  and  swift- 
ness, was  distinguished  in  every  part  of  the 
battle  by  the  splendour  of  his  appearance,  but 
still  more  by  deeds  of  signal  valour.  He  was 
attended  by  a  thousand  horsemen,  consisting 
of  the  flower  of  the  Persian  nobility,  all  alike 
ambitious  to  imitate  the  example,  and  to  emu- 
late the  fame,  of  their  leader.  Had  their  skill 
been  equal  to  their  courage,  or  had  they  previ- 
ously bestowed  as  biuch  pains  in  disciplining 
their  troops,  as  in  improving  their  own  agility 
and  address,  either  the  Greeks  must  have  been 
conquered,  or  the  battle  must  have  remained 
doubtful.  But  the  Barbarians  acted  without 
union  or  concert ;  and  as  they  fought  singly, 
were  successively  defeated.  It  is  the  nature, 
and  the  greatest  disadvantage  of  cavalry,  not 
to  increase  in  force  in  proportion  to  the  redu- 
plication of  their  ranks.  The  Grecian  phalanx, 
on  the  other  hand,  received  an  accession  of 
strength  from  every  addition  to  its  depth ;  the 
ranks  behind  supported  those  before ;  no  power 
was  misspent  or  unexerted ;  and  the  effect  might 
be  continually  augmented,  tiU  it  became  irre- 
sistible. Availing  themselves  of  this  circum- 
stance, the  Lacedemonians  thickened  their 
ranks,  extended  their  spears,  sustained  the 
shock,  and  penetrated  the  depth,  of  the  brave 
Persian  squadron.  Mardonius  fell  by  the  for- 
tunate arm  of  the  Spartan  Aieimnestus.^  The 
death  of  the  general  was  immediately  followed 
by  the  defeat  of  the  Persians,  and  the  defeat 
of  the  Persians  by  the  flight  of  the  Barbarian 
army.  Artabazus,  the  Parthian  chief,  had*  from 
the  beginning  condemned  the  rash  measures 
of  Mardonius.  He  commanded  forty  thousand 
men,  who  were  prepared  on  every  occasion  to 
follow  the  example  of  their  leader.  As  soon  as 
he  perceived  the  confusion  of  the  Persians,  he 
made  the  signal  for  his  troops  to  quit  the  field. 
He  conducted  them  through  the  territory  of 
the  Phocians,  and  arriving  by  hasty  marches  at 
the  Hellespont,  before  the  news  of  the  defeat 


1  Herodot.  1.  ix.  e.  Ixii.  et  wq. 

9  Compoaed  oftwo  Greek  words,  which  may  be  trtnsltted 
"  of  immorul  memory/'  an  instance,  among  man  j,  that  the 
GreekB  iTret^uentlr  gave  names  charaeteristie  of  persons ;  a 
custom  which  liliewise  (krerailed  much  among  the  Jews. 
See  Mtehaelis's  Translaiion  and  Annotations  on  Genesis, 
p.  37.  St  passim. 


and  death  of  Mardonius,  returned  in  safety  to 
the  Asiatic  coast,  with  the  forces  entrusteid  to 
his  care.' 

The  remainder  of  the  discomfited  Barbarians 
sought  refuge  in  their  camp,  which,  as  we  have 
already  mentioned,  had  been  strengthened  by 
a  considerable  fortification.  The  Spartans  pur- 
sued them  with  great  ardour,  but  were  unable 
to  force  their  encampment.  The  Tegeans  and 
other  troops  seconded  the  attack,  but  no  im- 
pression could  be  made  on  the  wall,  till  the 
arrival  of  the  Athenians.  These  generous  de- 
fenders of  the  cause  of  liberty  had  repulsed  the 
Grecian  auxiliaries,  who  impiously  assisted  the 
enemies  of  their  country.  The  behaviour  of 
the  greater  part  of  the  traitors  furnished  the 
occasion  of  an  easy  victory ;  for,  unable  to  meet 
the  just  reproaches  and  indignant  looks  of  their 
countrymen,  they  soon  betook  themselves  to 
flight,  which,  in  the  present  case,  seemed  more 
honourable  than  resistance.  The  Thebans 
alone  opposed  with  great  perseverance  the 
Athenian  valour;  they  did  not  desist  fron& 
hostility,  till  several  hundreds  were  slain;  and 
when  compelled  to  quit  the  field,  they  fled  to- 
wards BcBotia,  and  shut  themselves  up  within 
the  strong  walls  of  their  city.  Instead  of  pur- 
suing these  fugitives,  though  their  domestic  and 
inveterate  foes,  the  Athenians,  with  a  laudable 
moderation  and  prudence,  probably  inspired  by 
Aristides,  then  one  of  their  generals,  directed 
their  march  towards  the  Lacediemonian  forces, 
which  had  already  engaged  and  put  to  flight 
the  main  strength  of  the  enemy.  The  Athe- 
nians, however,  came  in  time  to  complete  the 
glory  of  that  memorable  day.  They  attacked 
with  redoubled  vigour  the  fortification,  which 
had, been  in  vain  assailed  by  their  allies;  and 
having  effected  a  breach  in  the  wall,  entered 
the  Persian  camp.  They  were  followed  by  the 
brave  soldiers  of  Tegea,  and  afterwards  by  the 
Spartans.  The  Barbarians  were  seized  with 
consternation  at  seeing  so  many  myriads  con- 
fined within  a  narrow  space.  The  means  of 
their  expected  safety  became  the  principal 
cause  of  their  destruction.  Fear  hindered  them 
to  fight;  the  wall  hindered  them  to  fly;  the 
great  number  of  the  enemy  made  it  dangerous 
for  the  victors  to  give  quarter ;  resentment  of 
past  injuries  prompted  them  to  revenge;  of 
near  two  hundred  thousand  Barbarians,  not 
two  thousand  escaped  the  fury  of  the  Grecian 
spear.* 

The  event  of  this  bloody  engagement  not 
only  delivered  the  Greeks  from  the  danger  of 
servitude,  but  gave  them  possession  of  greater 
wealtli  than  they  could  ever  have  expected  to 
possess.  In  his  precipitate  retreat  from  Greece, 
^Xerxes  left  behind  him  all  his  riches  and  mag- 
^^ificence.  His  most  valuable  effects  were  be- 
.stowed  on  Mardonius,  the  flatterer  of  his  incU- 
.nations,  and  the  unfortunate  minister  of  his 
revenge.  The  rest  was  divided  among  his  infe- 
rior favourites;  and  independent  of  the  bounty 
lof  the  prince,  the  tents  of  the  Peisian  nobles 
fumisheH,  a  wide  profusion  of  elegance  and 
splendour.  Couches  magnificently  embroider- 
jed ;  tables  of  gold  and  silver ;  bowls  and  goblets 


3  Herodot. ).  iz.  c  Ixt. 


4  Ibid.  I.  iz.  cap.  c. 
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of  gold;  stalk  and  mangera  of  braaa,  ciuioiulj 
irrought  and  ornamented;  chaina,  bracelets, 
■dmetars,  some  of  solid  gold,  others  adorned 
with  precious  stones;  and,  to  crown  all,  many 
cliestB  of  Persian  money,  which  began  at  that 
tune,  and  continued  long  afterwards,  to  be 
current  in  Greece.  Among  the  common  mass 
€if  spoil,  Herodotus  reckons  a  great  many  Per- 
nin  women,  besides  innomenble  horses  and 
camels.  The  whole  being  collected  into  one 
place,  the  tenth  was  consecrated  to  the  gods. 
A  tenth  of  the  remainder  was  bestowed  on  the 
general.  Peculiar  presents  were  offered  to  the 
temples  of  Olympian  Jove,  Isthmian  Neptune, 
and  Delphian  Apollo,  the  fayourite  divinities 
of  the  whole  Grecian  name;  nor  did  the  Athe- 
nians forget  to  show  particular  gratitude  to 
their  adored  Minerva.  Prixes  were  aflerwards 
distributed  among  the  bravest  of  the  surviving 
warriors;  for  though  the  victory  had  been  ob- 
tained with  little  blood,  yet  several  hundreds 
had  fallen,  especially  of  the  most  generous  and 
dazing ;  among  whom,  were  ninety 'One  Spar- 
tana,  fifty-two  Athenians  and  sixteen  men  of 
Tegea.  Callicrattides,  a  Spartan,  the  bravest 
and  most  beautiful  of  the  Greeks,  was  slain  by 
an  aiTow,  before  Pausanias,  who  had  not  yet 
finished  the  sacrifice,  had  given  the  signal  of 
engagement.  As  he  fell,  he  aaid  to  those  around 
him,  that  he  was  contented  to  die  for  Greece, 
but  regretted  dying  ingloriously,  having  per- 
formed nothing  worthy  of  himself  or  the  com- 
mon cause.  But  in  the  battle  itself  none  of 
the  warriors  behaved  with  such  distinguished 
bravery  as  Anstodemus,  who  alone  of  three 
hundred  Spartans  survived  the  action  at  Ther- 
mopyle.  This  circumstance  had  rendered  him 
contemptible  in  the  eyes  of  his  countrymen. 
He  was  continually  upbraided  with  the  base 
desertion  of  his  companions.  The  most  heroic 
deeds  could  not  restore  him  to  the  good  opinion 
of  the  public;  and  it  was  asserted  by  the  Spar- 
tans, that  even  on  the  present  occasion,  as  he 
had  determined  to  seek  a  voluntary  death  in 
order  to  effiu^  the  stain  of  his  former  infamy, 
he  was  not  entitled  to  any  of  those  honours 
which  are  deservedly  bestowed  on  the  genuine 
efforts  of  spontaneous  valour.' 

The  Greeks  buried  their  dead  with  every  cir- 
cumstance of  funeral  pomp,  erected  in  the  field 
of  battle  conspicuous  trophies  of  their  renown, 
and  appropriated  about  twenty  thousand 
pounds  for  dedicating  temples  and  statues  to 
the  tutelary  deities  of  Platiea,  the  illustrious 
scene  of  victory.  A  few  dajrs  were  spent  in 
these  transactions ;  after  which  it  was  deter- 
mined, by  universal  consent,  to  march  into 
BoBotia,  in  order  to  chastise  the  perfidy  of  the 
Thebans.  On  the  eleventh  day  after  the 
battle  they  arrived  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Thebes,  ravaged  the  territory,  and  made  ap- 
proaches to  the  walls.  The  citizens,  who  were 
not  all  equally  guilty  or  equally  obnoxious, 
escaped  general  destruction  by  surrendering 
the  leaders  of  the  faction  which  abetted  the  in- 
terest of  the  Medes.  The  traitors  were  carried 
to  Corinth,  condemned  without  trial,  and  sacri- 
ficed to  the  manes  of  their  countrymen  who 

S  Herodot  i.  ix.  c.  Ixx. 


had  fallen  at  Marathon,  Salamis,  and  Plataea, 
in  defence  of  political  liberty  and  national  in- 
dependence.^ 

The  battle  of  Platea  was  fought  the  twenty- 
second  of  September;  and  on  the  same  day 
another  battle,  not  less  glorious  or  less  decisive, 
was  fought  between  the  same  nations  at  the 
promontory  of  Mycal^  in  Ionia,  opposite  to  the 
isle  of  Samoa.  The  shattered  remnant  of  the 
Persian  fleet,  which  had  escaped  destruction  on 
the  fatal  twentieth  of  October  of  the  preceding 
year,  took  refuge  in  the  friendly  ports  of  Asia 
Minor.  The  victorious  armament  had  suffered 
too  much  in  repeated  shocks  With  a  superior 
force,  to  engage  at  that  late  season  in  the  pur- 
suit of  an  enemy,  whose  strength,  amounting 
to  above  four  hundred  vessels,  was  still  nearly 
the  double  of  their  own.  The  little  squadron 
of  Themistocles,  averse  to  inactivity,  found 
occupation,  as  we  already  had  occasion  to  no- 
tice, in  laying  the  islands  of  the  £gean  under 
contribution.  The  great  body  of  the  fleet  ren- 
dezvoused in  the  harbours  of  JEgina.  There 
the  Grecians  continued  during  the  winter,  and 
before  the  season  for  action  approached,  the 
command  was  bestowed  on  Xantippus  the 
Athenian,  and  on  Leotychidesthe  Spartan  king. 
To  these  commanders,  whose  abilities  and  in- 
fluence in  their  respective  republics  we  for- 
merly had  an  opportunity  to  mention,  there 
arrived  early  in  the  spring  a  secret  deputation 
from  several  cities  of  Ionia,  intreatinff  that  the 
valour  of  the  European  Greeks,  which  had 
been  so  successfully  employed  in  their  own  de- 
fence, might  be  still  further  exerted  in  deliver- 
ing from  bondage  their  brethren  in  Asia.  In 
consequence  of  this  invitation  the  fleet  sailed 
eastward,  and  had  scarcely  reached  the  coast 
of  Delos,  when  a  second  embassy  came  from 
the  Samians,  proposing  the  same  measures  as 
the  first,  and  further  adding,  that  the  Persian 
fleet,  now  lying  in  the  harbour  of  Samoa, 
might  be  attack^  and  defeated  without  danger 
or  difficulty.  The  Grecians  seized  with  eager- 
ness the  favourable  opportunity  of  terminating 
the  war ;  but  before  they  arrived  at  Samos,  the 
enemy  suspecting  their  motions,  and  unwilling 
to  hazard  another  engagement  at  sea,  had  re- 
tired to  the  Ionic  coast,  and  according  to  the 
custom  of  that  age,  not  only  drawn  their  ships 
on  shore,  but  surrounded  them  with  a  ditch 
and  palisade,  and  even  a  stone  wall  of  consi- 
derable strength.  The  vessels  thus  secured, 
the  sailors  amounting  to  forty  thousand,  com- 
manded by  Artayndes,  formed  a  camp  along  the 
shore.  They  were  reinforced  by  the  Persian 
army  under  Tigranos,  computed  at  sixty  thou- 
sand. It  appears  not  whether  this  powerful  body 
of  men  made  any  attempt  to  disturb  the  landing 
of  the  Greeks,  who  at  the  highest  computation 
could  not  amount  to  a  fourth  part  of  their  num- 
ber. It  seems  most  probable  that  they  disdain- 
ed this  measure,  and  though  they  acknow- 
ledged their  inferiority  at  sea,  determined  to 
hazard  at  land  a  general  engagement,  in  which 
the  isles  and  Hellespont,  as  well  as  the  flourish- 
ing dties  of  the  Asiatic  coast  should  form  the 
important  prize  of  victory. 

6  Florodot.  1.  Ix.  e.  Ixxxt. 
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The  Greeks  did  not  dedine  the  battle.  Xan- 
tippuB  is  Bald  to  have  made  use  of  a  similar 
contrivance  with  that  employed  by  Themisto- 
cles  at  Artemisium,  for  depriving  the  enemy  of 
their  Grecian  aaxiliaries.*  A  more  probable 
stratagem  is  ascribed  to  Leotychides,  who,  in 
order  to  encourage  his  troops,  is  said  to  have 
industriously  spread  a  report  that  their  coun- 
trymen had  obtained  a  signal  victory  at  Plateea. 
This  report,  by  whatever  means^  it  was  raised 
and  circulated,  had  doubtless  a  considerable 
effect  in  deciding  the  fortune  of  the  day.  Other 
circumstances,  not  less  powerful,  were,  the 
general  reyoltof  the  Asiatic  Greeks,  and  the 
silent  contest  of  honour  between  the  Spartans 
and  Athenians.  Among  the  Barbarian  troops 
the  Persians  behaved  with  uncommon  bravery ; 
and  on  the  side  of  the  Grecians,  the  battle  of 
Mycal^  was  more  bloody  than  any  other  fought 
in  the  course  of  thq  war.  It  deserves  attention, 
that,  in  all  these  memorable  actions,  the  Greeks 
had  no  resource  but  in  victory.  But  the  Bar- 
barians had  provided  probable  means  of  safety, 
even  in  case  of  a  defeat.  On  the  present  occa- 
sion they  had  endeavoured  not  only  to  secure  a 
retreat  within  a  strongly  fortified  camp,  but  to 
acquire  an  undisturbed  passage  through  the 


narrow  defiles  of  Mycal^.  Tet  all  these  pre- 
cautions were  ineffectual  against  the  valour 
and  fortune  of  the  Greeks.  The  Milesians, 
posted  by  the  enemy  to  guard  the  passes  of 
the  mountain,  prevented,  instead  of  promoting, 
their  escape.  The  Spartans  pursued  them 
with  great  slaughter  in  that  direction ;  while 
the  Athenians,  assisted  by  the  allies  of  Corinth, 
Sicyon,  and  Tnezen^,  advanced  with  undaunt- 
ed bravery  to  attack  their  camp.  The  Asiatic 
Greeks,  who  at  all  times  acknowledged  the 
warlike  pre-eminence  of  their  European  bre- 
thren, emulated,  in  the  present  engagement 
alone,  in  which  they  fought  for  evexy  thing 
dear  to  them,  the  admired  valour  of  their  an- 
cestors. Above  forty  thousand  Persians  penah- 
ed  in  the  field ;.  many  fell  in  the  pursuit,  or 
in  defending  their  entrenchments;  tLe  re- 
mainder fled  in  disorder,  nor  thought  them- 
selves secure  till  they  had  reached  the  walls  of 
Sardis.  Their  ships,  their  camp,  the  freedom 
of  Ionia,  and  the  undisturbed  possession  of 
the  Asiatic  coast,  formed  the  inestimable  prize 
of  the  victors;  and  thus  the  expedition  of 
Xerxes,  undertaken  with  a  view  to  enslave 
Europe,  restored  liberty  to  the  fairest  portion 
of  Asia,' 
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nnHE  beginning  of  the  fifth  century  before 
Christ  forms  the  most  glorious  era  in  Uie 
history  of  Greece.    While  the  republics  of 
^1  Athens  and   Sparta  humbled  the 

py"*P-  pride  of  Asia,  the  flourishing  set- 
A  *r  AMI  tlements  on  the  Hellespont  and 
A.  iy.  4«u.  ^^  Hadriatic  overawed  the  fierce 
Barbarians  of  Europe  ;^  and  the  southern 
colony  of  Cyren^  restrained,  witliin  their  native 
limits,  the  savage  ferocity  of  the  Libyans.* 
The  north,  south,  and  east  thus  acknowledging 
the  ascendant  of  the  Grecian  valour  and 
genius,  Rome  still  contended  in  the  west,  with 
the  obstinacy  of  the  Volsci,"  for  the  rude  vil- 
lages 4f  Latium :  yet  on  this  side,  from  which 
the  stream  of  conquest  was  destined,  in  a  fu- 
ture age,  to  flow  over  the  world,  the  Greeks 


1  The  ttonr  ia  improbable,  bocaiwe  the  Asiatic  Greeks 
htd  already  declared  their  intention  to  revolt.  It  waa  not 
the  interest  of  Xantippus,  therefore,  to  make  the  Peruana 
mapeet  their  fidelity,  aince  treacheroua  frionda  are  alwaya 
more  danfferoua  than  open  enemiea. 

3  Herodotus,  (I.  iz.  e.  c.)  and  Diodorua  0-  xi.  c.  zxzv.) 
dilTer  in  their  accounts. 

3  Herodot.  I.  ix.  c.  xc— «.  cxiv.    Diodorua  Siculua,  1.  xL 
xx»iv.— c.  xxtviii. 

4  HerodoL  I.  ▼!.  Thueydid.  I.  i. 

5  Strabo,  L  xtU.  6  Diodor.  1.  xL 


had  already  most  danger  to  apprehend,  and 
most  laurels  to  acquire ;  not,  however,  frcun 
Rome,  but  from  the  implacable^  enemy  of  the 
Roman  name. 

The  foundation  and  growth  of  Carthage, 
which  have  been  so  successfully  adorned  by 
poetical  fiction,  are  very  imperfectly  explained 
in  history.  It  is  known,  that  at  least  eight  hun- 
dred and  ninety  yearsS  before  the  Christian 
era,  a  Phcenician  colony  settled  on  that  fertile 
projdcture  of  the  African  coast,  which  boldly 
advances  into  the  Mediterranean,  to  meet,  as  it 
wore,  and  to  defy  the  shores  of  Sicily  and  Italy, 
planted  in  the  following  century  by  Greeks, 


7  With  what  energy  does  Virgil  expreaa  the  •lemal 
mity  between  Rome  and  Caahafel 

Littora  littoribua  contraria,  fluctiboa  undas, 
Imprecor,  arma  armia ;  pugoent  ipeiquo  nepotaa. 

^neid.  L  it. 

8  B.  C.  8D1.  Potav.  de  Doctr.  Tempomm.  Yet,  aa  there 
ia  a  gap  in  the  Carthaginian  history  of  aeveral  ceoturios, 
every  man  of  taate  will  be  desirous  of  extending  the  duration 
of  this  dark  and  unknown  period,  to  have  the  pleasure  of 
believing  that  JRoeoM  and  Dido  were  contemporaries:  an 
opinion  more  probable  than  that  of  Sir  Isaac  Newton,  who 
would  bring  down  the  time  nf  .£neaa  and  the  era  of  the 
Trojan  war  to  the  age  of  Dido  and  the  foundation  of  Our- 
thage. 
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with  whom  the  republic  of  Cartilage,  long  be- 
fore the  age  of  her  groat  Hannibal,  waged  many 
cruel  and  bloody  wars.  For  three  centuries  after 
their  establishment,  the  Carthaginians  seem  to 
have  silently  but  successfully  availed  them- 
selves of  the  natural  fertility  of  their  soil,  the 
Gonveniency  of  their  harbours,  the  skill  and 
dexterity  of  their  artisans,  the  adventurous 
spirit  of  their  mariners ;  above  all,  of  the  pro- 
found wisdom  of  their  government,  which  had 
been  established  on  sucui  admirable  principles, 
that,  from  the  foundation  of  their  city  till  the 
age  of  the  philosopher  Aristotle,^  no  tyrant  had 
oppressed  the  freedom,  no  sedition  had  dis- 
turbed the  tranquillity  of  Carthage. 'o 

From  this  peaceful  and  happy  obscurity,  the 
Carthaginians  first  emerged  into  notice  in  con- 
sequence of  their  opposition  to  the  naval  en- 
terprises of  the  Asiatic  Greeks,  who,  about  the 
middle  of  the  sixth  century  before  Christ,  fly- 
ing the  oppressive  domination  of  Persia,  threw 
themselves  on  the  western  shores  and  islands 
of  the  Mediterranean.  As  a  maritime  and  en- 
terprising nation  the  Greeks  were  naturally 
the  rivals  of  the  Carthaginians ;  and  the  Pho- 
cmtLnSj  who  had  left  the  coast  of  Ionia  to  avoid 
the  cruel  tyranny  of  the  satrap  Harpagus,  had 
landed  at,  or  perhaps  founded,  Aleria  in  the 
ide  of  Corsica,  before  they  finally  settled  at 
Veliaii  in  Italy,  and  MarseiUes  in  Gaul.^^  The 
Carthaginians,  who  had  already  formed  esta- 
Uishments  in  Corsica,  regarded  the  whole 
iiland  as  a  dependency  of  their  republic,  and 
set  themselves  to  oppose  with  vigour  the  Gre- 
cian invaders.  From  a  similar  motive  the  Tus- 
eans  embraced  the  same  design ;  -and  the  most 
ancient  naval  engagement,  distinctly  recorded 
in  history,  was  fought  in  the  Sardinian  sea, 
between  the  Phocieans  with  sixty  sail  on  the 
one  side,  against  the  Tuscans  and  Carthagi- 
nians with  double  that  number  on  the  other.  *  3 
The  Greeks  had  the  whole  glory  of  the  battle ; 
they  destroyed  forty  of  the  enemy ""s  ships,  and 
compelled  the  rest  to  fly.  But  the  smallness 
of  their  numbers,  greatly  diminished  by  their 
desperate  efforts  in  defence  of  the  honour  of 
their  nation  agunst  a  superior force^. obliged 
them  to  abandon  the  project  of  settling  in 
Corsica. 

Though  the  issue  of  this  memorable  sea- 
fight  tends  to  dispel  the  cloud  of  fiction  con- 
oid ceming  the  remote  voyages  and 
j2^*^*  ancient  naval  power  of  tje  Car- 
A  r*  fuv)  thaginians,  yet  it  cannot  be  doubt- 
A.  v..  GW.  ^  ^^^  j^  ^^  beginning  of  the  fol- 
lowing century,  and  before  the  invasion  of 
Xerxes,  they  were  the  most  powerful  commer- 
cial nation  in  the  world.  The  proud  centre  of 
their  empire  was  surrounded  by  a  cluster  of 
eolonies  and  tributary  cities,  which  extended 

9  Arwtot.  de  Bepo1».  ].m.  e.  zi. 

10  If  Dido  laid  the  foandation  of  to  maeh  nrotpority 
tod  happinpw,  ahe  might  boast,  with  beeomiog  dugnity,  of 
WWag  Mciired  immortal  fame : 

Viu,  et  qoom  ded«rat  eonam  fortuna  peragi, 
Urben  praclaram  •tatoi,  moa  monia  vidi: 
Et  nunc  magna  moi  rab  tarria  tbit  imago. 

ViRoiL,  ibid. 

11  Dtodor.  1.  V.  and  Cluveriua  Bieil.  Ant  p.  507. 
19  Thu«ydid.  I.  i. 

13  Thoe/did.  L  i.  M  Herodot.  L  vi. 

S 


above  a  thousand  roilesi*  along  the  coast  of 
Africa.  They  were  masters  of  Sardinia  and 
the  northern  coast  of  Sicily.^^  They  had 
established  colonies  not  only  in  Corsica,  but  in 
Malta  and  the  Balerian  isles.  They  often 
visited  the  Casseterides.  They  probably  first 
discovered  the  Canaries,  whose  equable  and 
happy  temperature  entitled  them  to  the  epithet 
of  Fortunate.  They  had  appropriated  the  gold 
mines  of  Spain,  the  Peru  and  Mexico  of  the 
ancient  world  \^^  and  all  those  advantages  be- 
ing directed  by  the  prudent  enterprise  of  the 
magistrates,  consisting  chiefly  of  merchants,*' 
and  improved  by  the  patient  industry  of  the 
people,  who  knew  that  by  gaining  wealth  they 
must  attain  respect,  rendered  Carthage  the 
centre  of  general  commerce.  From  Egypt 
they  imported  linen  and  the  papyrus;  the 
coasts  of  the  Red  Sea  furnished  them  with 
spicos,  perfumes,  gold,  pearls,  and  precious 
8tones.i6  The  rich  carpets  of  Persia  adorned; 
the  palaces  of  the  Carthaginian  magistrates. 
From  Spain  they  drew  the  precious  metals 
necessary  to  facilitate  their  commerce;  and 
from  Britain  and  other  provinces  of  the  north, 
they  derived  iron,  lead,  tin,  and  copper,  equally 
necessary  to  second  all  the  efforts  of  their  in- 
dustry. The  Carthaginian  exports  consisted 
partly  in  the  produce  of  their  fertile  soil,  but 
chiefly  in  the  ingenious  labours  of  their  arti- 
ficers; grains,  finiits,  honey,  leather,  and  flax 
of  a  superior  kind  \^9  naval  stores,  particu- 
larly ropes  made  of  a  species  of  broom  called 
spartum;  household  furniture,  toys,  and  the 
materials  of  the  highly  valued  Punieean  co- 
lour. Their  mechanic  arts  had  attained  a  de- 
gree of  perfection  which  was  acknowledged' 
and  admired  by  their  enemies  ;3o  but  the  libe- 
ral arts, and  particularly  poeby  and  eloquence^^i 

14  From  the  ^eitern  boundaiyof  Cyranaica  to  the  Straitr 
of  Gibraltar,  Sbaw  lecliom  1420  geographical  milM;  hot 
thn  wai  tlie  extent  of  the  Carthaginiaa  domioioD  io  the 
grentest  tplendour  of  the  republic.    Shaw's  T^avda,  p.  15(k 

15  Polyb.  1.  iii.  e.  xxii. 

16  Auctor.  apud  Hendroich  Ratpnb.  Carthag.  1.  i.  ■ 

17  In  this  refipect  the  govemmeot  of  Carthage  waa  very 
different  from  that  of  Crete,  and  particalarly  of  Sparta, 
with  both  which  Aristotle  compare!  it.  Iw>eratea  (ad  Ni- 
coclem)  lays^  that  in  civil  affairs  the  Carthaginian  goTem- 
ment  was  anstoeratical :  in  military,  royal  i^this  probably 
was  the  case  in  the  earhest  times.  The  chief  magistrates 
were  called  Saffetes,  which,  in  the  Hebrew  longaace,  sig- 
nifies judges  (Boehart,  Canaan.)  and  might  theratore  be 
naturally  translated  by  the  word  /3«tia.ii(,  in  Greek.  But 
it  appears  from  Artilotle,  that  these  jndges  or  kings,  who 
were  two  in  namber,  were  nothing  more  than  annnaJ  ma- 
gistrates, who  convoked  the  senate,  and  presided  in  that 
assembly.  When  the  senate  and  sufletes  were  of  one  mind» 
the  people  had  no  vote  in  the  management  of  public  affairs; 
bat  when  their  opinions  were  difrorent,  it  belonged  to  the 
people  to  decide.  Arutotle  regards  this  as  an  imperfection 
in  their  constitntion ;  and  time  justified  his  opinion.  In  a 
commercial  repuUie.  where  the  people  gradually  become 
more  rich  and  more  licentious,  such  a  relation  Batarally 
tended  to  throw  too  much  power  into  their  hands.  During 
the  century  which  elapsed  from  Aristotle  to  Hannibal,  the 
people  of  Carthage  became  more  powerful  than  the  senate; 
at  Rome  the  senate  were  more  powerful  than  the  people : 
and  to  these  circumstances  chiefly,  the  most  judicious  au- 
thor of  antiquity  ascribes  the  very  different  fortune  of  the 
two  nations  in  the  ever  memorable  wan  waged  between 
them.    Polyb.  1.  vi. 

18  Pliny,  1.  xxxviii.  e.  vli.  tells  us,  that  earbunclM  wero 
■o  common  in  Carthsge,  that  they  were  generally  known 
by  the  name  of  Carthaginian. 

19  Xenophon,  de  Venatione. 

90  Cato  de  Re  Rustica,  et  Valerius  Maximus,  I.  vil. 

91  The  f  reat  Hannibal  was  a  lover  of  Greek  leaminf,  and 
composed  sevenl  hooka  in  that  langoago.    Comeliiia  Ne- 
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seem  never  to  have  flourished  or  taken  root  in 
their  republic :  a  circumstance  more  fatal  to 
the  renown  of  Carthage  than  all  the  destmo- 
tive  ravages  of  the  Romans,  whose  immortal 
hate  would  have  found  it  more  difficult  to  abo- 
lish the  elegant  inventions  of  genius,  than  to 
extinguish  the  most  splendid  monuments  of 
wealUi  and  grandeur. 

Few  individuals  are  able  to  enjoy,  without 
abusing,  the  gifts  of  fortune ;  and  no  nation 
ever  possessed  power,  without  aspiring  at  con- 
quest. But  the  commercial  ambition  of  the 
Carthaginians  was  distinguished  by  an  exclu- 
sive and  jealous  spirit,  which  sought  to  stifle 
the  activity  and  improvements  of  every  people 
that  might  ever  become  their  rival.  In  the 
end  of  the  sixth  century  before  Christ,  and 
twenty-eight  years  before  the  invasion  of 
Xerxes,  they  concluded  a  treaty  with  Rome, 
recently  delivered  from  the  tyranny  of  its 
kings,  which  marks  the  utmost  solicitude  to 
prevent  the  new  republic  from  ever  enter- 
ing into  correspondence,  or  ever  gaining  ac- 
quaintancei  with  the  dependencies  of  Car- 
thage. The  Greek  colonies  in  Italy  and  Si- 
cily, which,  within  the  course  of  sixty  years, 
had  (for  reasons  that  will  immediately  be  ex- 
plained) received  such  accessions  of  strength 
and  splendour,  as  entitled  those  countries  to 
the  appellation  of  Magna  Grecia,^  more  justly 
alarmed  the  jealousy,  and  provoked  the  en- 
vious resentment  of  the  Carthaginian  magis- 
trates. The  Greeks  were  already  masters  of 
the  eastern  isles  and  shores  of  the  Mediterrs^ 
nean.  They  were  not  only  a  warlike,  but  an 
ingenious  and  commercial  nation.  The  naval 
force  of  the  Phoceans  alone  had  defied  and 
disgraced  the  united  fleets  of  the  Tuscans  and 
Csrthaginians.  The  latter  therefore  beheld, 
with  the  utmost  satisfaction,  the  continual 
sparks  of  hostility  that  broke  out  between  the 
Greeks  and  Persians.  They  learned,  with  ad- 
miration and  delight,  the  mighty  preparations 
of  Xerxes ;  but  were  still  more  delighted  when 
the  great  king,  who  had  been  accustomed  to 
receive  the  presents  and  the  adulation  of  the 
tributary  princes  of  Asia,  condescended  to  de- 
mand an  equal  alliance  with  their  republic; 
probably  granted  them  subsidies  to  raise  troops 
in  Spain,  Gaul,  and  the  northern  parts  of  Italy ; 
and  only  required  them  to  join  their  efforts 
with  his  own,  to  punish,  and  if  possible,  to  ex- 
tirpate the  natural  enemies  of  both.  The 
crafty  Africans  greedily  accepted  proposi- 
tions, seepiingly  so  favourable  to  their  interest; 
and,  after  three  years  preparations,  had  col- 
lected an  armament  of  two  thousand  ships 

Em  in  Hnnnibal. — Silenaa.  another  Carthn^niui,  wrote 
Rtory  in  Greek.  Cioer.  de  DmnaL — S^Ilutt  cpealu  of 
Pnnie  hooks  in  hii  history  of  the  Jagnrthine  war ;  and  we 
know  that  Mago't  Treatite  of  Rural  Economy,  in  twenty^ 
eight  bOoki,  wai  tranelated  by  order  of  the  Roman  eenate, 
although  the  elder  Cato  had  prerioualy  handled  that  im- 

E»rtant  tubjeet.  I  mention  not  the  iporioua  voyage  of 
anno,  tinoe  hotter  proofii  of  the  Cartiiaginian  literature 
may  be  found  in  the  eecond  and  eighteenth  booln  of  Pliny. 
Bot  two  obwrrationi  naturally  present  thenwelvee,  which 
Justify  what  in  said  in  the  text ;  first,  that  the  Carthaginians 
wrote  rather  on  the  ueeAil  than  ornamental  arte ;  and  se- 
eondly,  that  their  greatest  writon  preferred  the  Greek  to  the 
Punic  language. 

1  Polyb.  !•  iii-  c.  xzit. 

3  Btrabo,  1.  riii.  p.  360. 


of  war,  and  three  thousand  transports  to  con- 
vey an  army  of 'three  hundred  thousand  men 
into  Magna  Grsecia.*  It  was  determined  be- 
tween the  confederates,  that  while  Xerxes 
poured  his  millibns  into  the  centre  of  Greece, 
and  rooted  out  the  original  stock  of  the  devoted 
nation,  the  Carthaginians  should  cut  off  its 
flourishing  branches  in  Italy  and  Sicily.  The 
terms  of  the  agreement  were  carefully  ob- 
served ;  the  combined  attack  was  made  at  the 
time  appointed;  and  Europe  is  interested  in 
knowing  to  what  particular  causes  must  be 
ascribed  the  failure  of  expeditions,  which,  if 
successful,  would  probably  have  inverted  her 
destiny,  and  deprived  her  of  the  boasted  supe- 
riority which  she  thenceforth  maintained  over 
the  other  quarters  of  the  world. 

Whoever  has  observed  the  desolate  barbarity 
of  Calabria,  or  reflected  on  the  narrow  extent 
and  present  weakness  of  Sicily,  cannot  hear« 
without  a  mixture  of  surprise  and  incredulity, 
that  five  centuries  before  Christ,  those  countries 
contained  above  twenty  warlike  communities, 
several  of  whom  could  send  into  the  field  a 
hundred  thousand  fighting  men.  The  hasty 
glance  of  impatient  ignorance  will  confidently 
reject,  on  this  subject,  the  evidence  of  anti- 
quity, as  contrary  to  probability  and  experience; 
the  contemplative  visionary  will  admit  the  fact, 
and  deduce  from  it  many  ffloomy  reflections  oa 
the  old  age  and  decay  of  the  world ;  but  the 
more  practical  philosopher  will  attempt  to  dis- 
cover the  causes  of  the  ancient  and  actual  state 
of  Magna  Grecia,  in  the  history  and  institu- 
tions of  that  country  during  the  respective 
periods  of  time  which  are  the  objects  of  his 
research. 

The  establishment  of  Euboean  Cumso,  the 
mother  of  Parthenop^,  or  Naples,  and  the  foun- 
dation of  a  few  other  Grecian  cities  in  Italy 
and  Sicily,  remounts,  as  already  mentioned,  to 
the  heroic  ages ;  but  by  far  the  greater  number 
of  Greek  colonies  in  those  parts  were  planted 
during  the  eighth  century  before  the  Christian 
era,^  and  chiefly,  1.  by  the  Eubceans,  whose 
principal  city,  Chalcis,  usually  furnishing  the 
conductor  of  tne  colony,  gave  the  epithet  of 
Chalcidian  to  the  new  settlements ;  2.  by  the 
Acheans  of  Peloponnesus,  who  were  of  the 
Eolian  tongue  and  lineage.;  and,  3.  by  the  Do- 
rian states  of  that  peninsula, especially  Corinth; 
to  which  city  may  be  applied  the  observation 
of  ancient  republicans  concerning  the  fathers 
of  Cato  and  Brutus,  that  as  children  often  de- 
rived lustre  from  the  merit  of  their  parents,  eo 
Corinth  acquired  renown  from  the  splendour 
and  prosperity  of  its  children.  Besides  their 
powerful  colonies  in  Corcjrra,  Leucas,  Anao- 
torium,  Ambracia,  whose  transactions  form 
01  m  "^^^  '^  important  part  of  the  hie- 

.  ^a  ^'  ^^  ®^  ancient  Greece,  the  Corin^ 
A*  r  7^  thians  founded  Syracuse,  which 
.  \^.  Z9.  ^Qf^  became,  and  long  Continued^ 
the  capital  of  Sicily.  Seventy  years  after  their 
establishment  there,  the  inhabitants  of  Syrm- 
cuse  built  Acras,  and  afterwards,  at  an  equal 
distance  of  time,  Camerina.    Many  other  cities 

3  Herodot  1.  vit.  el  Diodor.  1.  xi. 

4  Botwren  the  10th  and  30tA  Olynpiade,  and  ibe  fsais 
737  and  777  B.  C. 
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of  leas  note  owed  their  birth  to  the  same  me- 
tropolis; so  that  in  the  sixth  centorj  before 
Christ,  the  Sjracusans  had  extended  their  set- 
tlements oyer  all  the  southern  coast  of  the 
iadand.^  We  had  already  an  opportonity  to 
mention  on  what  occasion  the  Lacedamonians 
Qt  founded  the  city  of  Tarentum  in 

yi^^'  I^y ;  thirty-nine  years  afterwards, 
A  Q  fjQwj  Rhegiam  was  built  by  the  Messe- 
*  nians  and  Chalcidians,  the  former 
of  whom  (as  we  have  related  above)  had  al- 
ready settled  at  Messene,  on  the  opposite  shore 
of  Sicily.  The  citizens  of  Tarentum  founded 
Heraclea,  situated  on  the  Tarentine  gulf,  and 
perhaps  gare  an  accession  of  inhabitants  to 
Loeri,  which,  though  originally  planted  by  the 
Eolians,  seems  early  to  have  used  the  Doric 
dialect  The  Rhodians,  who  were  also  of  the 
Doric  race,  built  the  city  of  Oela  in  Sicily, 
forty-fiye  years  after  the  foundation  of  Syra- 
Q]  cuse  ;^  and  Gela  planted  the  flou- 

j/   4"       rishingcolony  of  Agrigentum,which 
A.  C  582.  *^^^  surpassed  the  splendour  of  its 
metropolis,  and  became  the  second  | 
eity  m  the  island. 

By  means  of  these  powerful  establishments, 
the  Dorians  acquired,  and  always  maintained 
an  ascendant  in  Sicily  *,  but  the  Achiean  colo- 
nies, who  were  of  the  Eolian  blood  and  lan- 
guage,' commanded  the  Italian  shore.  Crotona, 
the  most  considerable  city  of  the  Achesans,  and 
of  all  Italy  in  ancient  times,  was  built  seVen 
hundred  and  ten  years  before  Chnst.8  Sybaris, 
its  riyal,  was  founded  about  the  same  time,  and 
by  the  same  nation.  The  former  sent  colonies 
to  Tirina,  Caulonia,  and  Padosia;  the  latter 
bnilt  Laus,  Metapontum,  and  Posidonia,  or 
Pastnm,*  whose  admired  ruins  attest  the  an- 
cient wealth  and  grandeur  of  the  Oreek  cities 
of  Italy. 

In  this  deduction,  had  we  followed  the  order 
of  time,  we  ought  to  have  mentioned,  first  of 
an,  the  Ionian  colonies,  who  came  from  the  isle 
of  Euboea.  The  inhabitants  of  that  island 
built  Naxus  in  Sicily,  a  year  before  the  foun- 
dation of  Syracuse  ;io  but  neither  that, nor  their 
Mttlements  at  Catana,  Egesta,  Leontium,  ever 
attained  considerable  populousness  or  splen- 
doar.  And  it  deserves  to  be  particulaily  re- 
aarked,  that,  for  reasons  which  will  appear  in 
Ike  sequel  of  this  worki  the  lonians,  who  set- 
tled chiefly  near  the  eastern  shore  of  Sicily, 
never  rividled  the  power  and  fame  of  their 
Dorian  and  Eolian  neighbours,  but  fell  short 
of  those  nations  in  Magna  Grecia,  as  much  as 
they  surpassed  them  in  the  shores  and  islands 
of  Asia. 

Instead  of  fatiguing  the  memory  of  our  read- 
ers with  the  names  of  less  considerable  states  or 
cities,  which  had  little  influence  on  the  general 
affairs  of  the  whole  country,' ^  it  is  of  more  im- 


5  BeyiDihii.  t.  S83.    ThncTd.  I.  vL  et  Herodot.  1.  tU. 

6  Thaejd.  1.  ti. 

7  Btnbo,  J.  Tiji.  p.  513.  urares  oa  of  tha  l«Uer  clream- 
■tuee,  wbtch  b  of  more  importsnce  tbsa  tho  ancertain 
gcseslof  y  of  the  ancient  Oradan  tribee. 

8  Dioeyi.  Re]ie«ro.  1.  iL 

9  Sermnne,  ▼.  945.  10  Thneyd. 
11  Tlio  Magna  Grsda,  whieh  I  alwayi  oae  in  tha  een 


af  Strabo,  eitad  abora,  to  denote  tha  Oreek  latdamanfii  in 
Bte^  aa  waD  aa  Uahr,  baiaf  tha  moat  aaeainUa  part  of  tha 
flfsaaa  doaiiaioai,  Ma  baaa  nM»M  full j  daaeribad  by  tha 


portance  to  examine  the  circumstances  to  which 
the  inhabitants  of  Magna  Grscia  owed  their 
flourishing  situation  at  the  'period  of  time  of 
Olvmo  '^hich  we  write,  when  (it  may  be 
1  ^  ."*       boldly    affirmed)    these    colonies 

A  C  500  ®4>^^^*^f  ^^'^  exceeded,  the  wealth 
*  *  *  and  power  of  the  mother  country. 
We  shall  not  insist  on  the  well-known  physical 
and  moral  causes  which  usually  contribute  to 
the  rapid  growth  of  newly-established  colonies. 
It  is  evident,  that  amidst  the  equality  of  for- 
tune, and  simplicity  of  manners,  which  com- 
monly prevail  in  such  communities,  men  who 
have  a  wide  country  before  them  must  natu- 
rally multiply  fax  beyond  the  proportion  of  na- 
tions corrupted  and  weakened  by  the  vices  of 
wealth,  luxury,  and  above  all,  of  vanity,  which 
perhaps  is  the  greatest  enemy  to  the  increase 
of  the  human  species.  It  is  sufficient  barely  to 
mention  the  natural  fertility  of  Magna  GrsBcia, 
and  particularly  of  Sicily,  which  in  many  places 
produced  a  hundred  foldj^  The  Greeks  who 
sailed  thither  from  Peloponnesus,  carried  with 
them  the  knowledge  and  practice  of  agricul- 
ture, which  had  early  attained  a  high  degree  of 
perfection  in  their  peninsula;  and  the  exuberant 
soil  of  Sicily,  improved  by  cultivation,  soon  ex- 
hibited a  picture  of  that  rich  abundance,  which, 
in  later  times,  made  that  beautiful  island  be 
entitled  the  granary  of  Rome,  i' 

The  peculiar  situation  of  the  Achseans  and 
Dorians,  from  whom,  chiefly,  the  colonies  in 
Magna  GrsBcia  derived  their  origin,  had  a  con- 
siderable influence  in  accelerating  the  popular 
tion  and  grandeur  of  these  new  establishments. 
The  Achsans,  whose  republic  became  so  fa- 
mous in  later  times,  and  that  in  consequents 
of  circumstances  which  it  is  necessary  at  pre- 
sent to  describe,  originally  inhabited  a  long,  but 
narrow  strip  of  ground,  not  more  fertile  than 
extensive,  along  the  Corinthian  gulf,  whose 
rocky  shores  were  destitute  of  good  harbours. i^ 
But  the  impartial  and  generous  spirit  of  the 
Achiean  laws  early  compensated  the  natural 
defects  of  their  territory.  They  were  the  first, 
and  long  the  only  republic  of  Greece,  who  ad- 
mitted strangers  into  their  community  on  equal 
terms  with  the  ancient  citizens.  ^^  In  their  truljr 
free  country,  no  powerful  capital,  like  Thebes  in 
Bceotia,  or  Athens  in  Attica,  domineered  over 
the  inferior  towns  and  villages.  Twelve  cities, 
which  had  common  laws  and  institutions,  and 
afterwards  common  weights  and  measures,!^ 
sent  deputies  to  Helic^,  which  is  distinguished 
by  Homer^^  as  the  most  considerable  town  of 
Achaia.  That  place  being  destroyed  by  an 
earthquakeis  three  hundred  and  seventy  three 


modams  than  any  other.  The  iDomanaa  collection  of  the 
Thacaanu  Siculne,  and  particularly  volt.  i.  ir.  vti.  riii.  and 
ziii.  afford  aaeful  matenali.  as  well  aa  Cluverii  Sicil.  Ao- 
tiqua,  and  Fasellua  da  Rebua  Siculis,  and  the  exeelleat 
work  of  Gio.  Bait.  Caruso,  Memorie  istoriche  di  quanto  a 
aecadttto  in  Sicilia  dal  tempo  d4  snoi  primi  habitaoti  fioo 
ai  Normanni. 
19  Btrabo,  L  ?iu.  13  Diodoma  L  vti, 

14  PluUroh,  in  Arato^  1031. 

15  Folybina,  I.  ii.  p.  178. 

IGPoWbius,  ibid.  m«Hioas  thiscircumatanca,  to  show 
how  desirooB  they  ware  to  have  evei^  thiof  common  and 
equal  among  them.  17  D.  li.  in  the  catalogna. 

18  Strabo,  1.  viii.  p.  580.  aays,  the  earthquake  happened 
two  yeara  before  the  battle  of  Leaera,  whieh  was  foufhC 
371  yean  before  Chrttt. 
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yean  before  Christ,  JEga  became  the  seat  of 
the  general  cong^ross,  which  regulated  public 
affairs,  and  appointed  annual  magistrates  and 
generals  to  execute  their  resolutions,  who  were 
accountable  to  the  congress,  or  council,  as  the 
members  of  the  council  themselves  were  to  the 
cities  by  which  they  had  been  named  and  con- 
stituted.i      This  excellent  system  of  goyem- 
ment,  which  checked  the  ambition,  while  it 
maintained  the  independence  of  Achaia,^  de- 
fended that  fortunate  country  against  the  con- 
vulsions which  shook  and  overwhelmed  the 
most  powerful  republics  of  Greece.    It  was 
A  (n  QQi  '  then  that  the  AchsBans,  who  during 
many  ages  had  enjoyed  their  equi- 
table laws  in  silence,  emerged  from  obscurity ; 
and  communicating  their  government  on  equal 
terms  to  the  neighbouring  cities  of  Pelopon- 
nesus, preserved  the  feeble  spark  of  liberty, 
every  where  extinguished  around  them,  for  one 
hundred  and  thirty-six  years,  till  they  finally 
yielded  to  the  power  and  policy  of  Rome.^ 
This  short  period  of  war  and  tumult  has  been 
Aiinutely  described  in  history,  while  the  many 
happy  centuries  that  preceded  it  are  but  occa- 
sionally glanced  at  by  ancient  writers:  and 
were  it  net  for  the  defeats  and  calamities  which 
the  Acheans  suffered  in  later  times,  we  should, 
perhaps,  be  ignorant  that  their  ancestors  an- 
ciently possessed  an  equitable  and  generous 
policy,  which  being  transported  with  them  into 
Magna  Gnecia,  could  not  fail  to  promote  the 
happiness  and  prosperity  of  that  delightful 
country.* 

The  condition  of  the  Dorians  at  the  time 
when  they  planted  colonies  in  Italy  and  Sicily, 
is  not  less  worthy  of  remark.  The  Dorian 
states  of  Peloponnesus  were  then  universally 
subject  to  the  gentle  government  of  limited  but 
hereditary  princes,  or  to  magistrates  chosen 
from  the  descendants  of  their  ancient  royal 
families,^  and  who,  thus  adorned  by  birth, 
were  sometimes  stni  nlore  ennobled  by  wisdom 
and  virtue.^  It  is  the  nature  of  colonies  to  pre- 
serve with  affectionate  respect  the  institutions 
of  the  mother  country,  which  often  improve  by 
transplantation,  and  thrive  and  flourish  in 
foreign  lands,  when  they  have  withered  and 
perished  in  the  soil  which  originally  produced 
and  propagated  them.  Time  and  accident,  and 
the  various  causes  which  have  been  explained 
in  the  course  of  this  history,  tended  to  change 
the  ancient  constitution,  and  to  diminish  the 
strength  of  the  Grecian  states  on  both  sides  the 

1  Polybiut,  \.  ii.  p.  178. 

ft  Sehook.  Achaaa,  apnd  Oronov.  Thai,  t  r. 

3  Polyb.  ExcetpL  Legat  at  Tttiu  Livius,  L  zzztiU.  ot 
zzxix. 

4  Xenophon,  in  hts  Greek  hiitory,  epeaki  of  the  excel- 
lenee  of  the  Achean  laws,  in  treatini^  a  paasaf  e  of  hiatory 
which  wiH  be  related  in  the  Beqnel.  Polybiai  wai  evidently 
engaged  to  enter  deeper  into  thii  aabjeet,  by  the  reason  a»- 
aigned  in  the  text. 

5  These  were  properly  the  only  nobility  in  Greece ;  they 
were  called  tuw*TfiS»i^  and  lon^  held  sway  in  all  the  Gre- 
cian states.  S.  Petitua  has  colfectod  the  most  important 
passag^m  concerning  them  in  his  commentary  on  the  ancient 
Athenian  law,  "  Tov;,  Euir»Tfti»f  yt9a»T*nv  t«  .^iis,  x«i 
trsfixiiv  a^xovT*;,  x«i  *9/t«»  fti»rM.mK9vt  tiv«i,  xai 
ortww  xKi  nfitv  tl^y^TMt."  That  the  Eupatridn,  or  no- 
bility, administer  the  rites  of  religion,  fill  the  offices  of  ma- 

Sisimcy,  intarpret  the  laws,  and  explain  aU  aaored  and 
Irine  matters.** 

6  Tburydid.  L  i. 


Corinthian  Isthmus.  While  fierce  and  frequent 
wars  exhausted  their  population,  the  exclusive 
spirit  of  rbpublican  jealousy,  which  sternly  re- 
fused strangers  any  participation  in  their  go- 
vernment, or  any  protection  from  their  laws, 
naturally  repressed  their,  vigour  and  stunted 
their  growth.  The  colonies  in  Magna  Gnecia, 
enjoying  a  wide  territory  before  them,  had  not 
the  same  interference  of  interest,  and  found 
sufficient  employment  in  subduing  the  original 
inhabitants  of  that  country,  without  com- 
mencing hostilities  against  each  other.  Nor 
were  they  more  ambitious  to  subdue  the  barba- 
rous natives,  than  solicitous  to  incorporate  them 
into  their  own  communities.  The  kings,  or 
nobility,  of  Magna  Gnecia,  secure  of  their  own 
pre-eminence,  feW  nothing  of  the  republican 
jealousies  which  prevailed  in  the  mother  coun- 
try. They  received  with  pleasure  new  citizens, 
or  rather  subjects,  from  whatever  quarter  they 
might  come.  The  Barbarians  adopted  the  lan- 
guage and  manners  of  the  nation  to  whom  they 
were  associated;  their  children  received  a  Gre- 
cian education;  and  the  states  of  Italy  and 
Sicily  thus  increasing  by  degrees,  could  soon 
boast,  the  foimer  of  Crotona,  Tarentum,  Syba- 
ris,  Rhegium;  the  latter  of  Syracuse,  Agri- 
gentura,  Measene,  Himera,  and  sevcKral  omer 
cities,  which  rivalled  or  surpassed  the  wealth 
of  Athens  or  Corint^  and  the  populousness  of 
Thebes,  Argros,  or  Sparta. 

The  wars,  conquests,  or  oppressions,  but 
above  all,  the  civU  dissensions,  which  in  the 
sixth  century  before  Christ  disturbed  and  de- 
formed the  coast  of  Ionia,  and  the  other  Gre- 
cian colonies  in  the  islands  and  continent  of 
Asia,  brought  fluent  accessions  of  inhabitants 
to  the  shores  of  Magna  Grecia.  In  that  age 
the  Asiatic  Greeks  had  attained  greater  pro- 
ficiency, both  in  the  useful  and  in  the  agreeable 
arts,  than  any  other  portion  of  the  Grecian 
name ;  but  they  had  also  sunk  deeper  in  volup- 
tuousness and  luxury.  Their  poetry,  which 
still  remains,  alike  attests  the  refinement  of 
their  taste,  and  the  corruption  of  their  morals. 
The  effeminate  vices,  for  which  the  lonians 
were  thenceforth  in  all  ages  infamous,^  seem  to 
have  taken  deep  root  in  Uiat  century ;  and  it  is 
probable,  that  along  with  their  poetry,  music, 
and  painting,  they  communicated  also  their  dis- 
solute and  artificial  ajfpetites  to  the  Greeks  of 
Italy  and  Sicily. 

But  whether  this  be  admitted,  or  whether  wc 
suppose  that,  according  to  the  ordinary  courso 
of  events,  the  inhabitants  of  Magna  Greecia 
having  attained  opulence  bj  industry, dissipated 
it  in  idleness  and  licentiousness,  it  is  acknow- 
ledged by  all  writers  on  this  part  of  history, 
that  the  Greek  cities  of  Italy,  and  particularly 
Sybaris  and  Crotona,  had  degenerated  firom 
their  ancient  maxims,  and  fallen  a  prey  to  the 
most  dangerous  errors  and  vices,  when  Pytha- 
goras came  to  their  relief,  about  five  hundred 
and  fifty  years  before  the  Christian  era. 

7  The  same  policy  was  practised  by  Macedon ',  and,  as 
we  shall  hare  occasion  to  relate,  was  the  primary  came  of 
the  Macedonian  greatness. 

8  MolUB  doceri  gaodot  lonieos 
Matora  rirgn,  et  fingitur  artibua 
Jam  none,  el  inrestos  nmorea 
De  tenero  moditatur  ungue.  Hosacc 
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Th6  philosophy  of  Pythagoras  fomu  an  im- 
portant object  in  ihe  history  of  the  human  mind : 
and  if  we  admit  the  concurring  testimony  of 
ancient  anthorB,^  the  philosophy,  or  rather  the 
legislation,  of  this  extraordinary  man,  reformed 
and  improved  the  manners  and  policy  of  Magna 
Gnecia,  and  contributed  in  an  eminent  degree, 
not  only  to  the  quiet  and  happiness,  but  to  the 
industry,  power,  and  splendour,  of  that  cele- 
brated country.  Lest  this  influence  should 
appear  too  great,  and  even  incredible,  in  a  stran- 
ger, who  b  known  to  haye  studiously  declined 
all  public  offices  and  authority,  the  occasion  re- 
quires that  we  should  explain  the  means  by 
which  such  extraordinary  ejects  were  produced. 
Olvm  Pythagoras  was  bom  at  Samos,io 

^ymp.  ^hen  Samos  was  the  richest  and 
A^'c  fiOO  ™^"^  flourishing  of  all  the  Grecian 
^^'  isles.  His  father,  Mnesarchus,  be- 
ing a  person  of  distinction  in  his  country,^*  the 
promising  youth  was  carefully  instructed  in 
the  learning  known  or  valued  in  that  early  age. 
Music,  poetry,  and  the  gymnastic  exercises, 
formed  the  principal  part  of  his  education ;  but 
the  young  philosopher,  if  we  may  anticipate 
that  name,  was  not  indifferent*^  to  the  discove- 
n»  of  Thales,  the  first  Grecian  who  nearly 
calculated  an  eclipse  of  the  sun ;  and  he  early 
set  himself  to  rival  the  Milesian  sage  in  his  fa- 
vourite studies.  It  is  recorded,  that  he  learned 
eloquence  from  Pherecydes  of  Syros,i3  <|^]|o  re- 
aideid  a  considerable  time  in  the  isle  of  Samos, 
and  who  is  famous  in  the  literary  history  of 
Greece,  as  the  first  author  in  prose.^^  Pittacus 
of  Lesbos,  Bias  of  Pren^,  and  the  other  sophists, 
or  wise  men  (as  they  were  emphatically  styled 
by  their  contemporaries)  who  then  flourished 
in  Asiatic  Greece,  and  whose  abilities  and  vir- 
tue had  raised  them,  in  troubled  times,  to  the 
head  of  the  several  communities  of  which  they 
were  respectively  members,  excited  the  kindred 
ambition  of  Py&aeoras,  who  appears  to  have 
been  early  animated  with  the  desire  of  acquiring 
just  renown,  by  promoting  public  happiness. 
in  his  eighteenth  year  he  visited  the  continent 
of  Greece,  and  gained  the  prize  of  wrestling  at 
the  Olympic  games,*'  where  his  vigour,  address, 
and  beauty,  were  beheld  with  fluimiration  by 
the  multitude ;  while  the  opening  virtues  of  his 
mind  were  still  more  admired  by  men  of  sense 
and  discernment.  In  conformity  with  the  prac- 
tice of  an  age  when  the  feeble  rays  of  know- 
ledge were  scattered  over  a  wide  surface,  and 
much  pains  were  requisite  to  collect  them,  he 


0  Partieularly  Arisloxeniit,  the  learned  dieeiple  of  Arie- 
lotle  (apad  StorMBom,  Semi.  z]i.;)  varioui  ancient  anthon 
dtad  bj  Jamblicua  and  PorphvTy,  as  well  ae  by  Dio^enee 
Laertiae,  I.  tiu.;  to  which  add  Juftin,  I.  zx.  and  Cicero, 
Tasc  Qaeet.  de  Amicitia,  et  de  Oratore.  '*  Pythagoras 
exornavit  earn  Grieciam  quie  Magna  dicta  eet,  et  privatim 
d  pnblice,  preftantinimts  et  inatitutia  et  artibna."  Cicero 
de  Amicitia. 

10  laoeralee  in  Bnairi.  Titoa  LiTioa,  1.  i.  czviii.  Lncian. 
Lexiphanee.   To  theae  authoriiiea  we  may  add,  that  Pytha- 

Siraa  ia  repreaented  on  aeveral  Samian  coina.    Fabric, 
ibl.  Gr»ca,  t.  i.  p.  455. 

11  Mneaarchua  waa  aent  from  Samoa  to  eonaolt  the  oracle 
nf  Delphi,  probably  on  aome  public  occaaion.    Jam.  in  ViL 


^'^, 


IS  Apollon.  apnd  Jambltehon^. 

13  Piogenea  apud  Porpb. 

14  Piin.  K.  H.  I.  Tii.  c.  ItI. 

15  Jambl.  Forph.  dec. 


withdrew  himself  from  the  applauses  of  his 
countrymen,  and  for  a  longer  time  than  was 
usual  with  the  Grecian  travellers.  This  cir- 
cumstance gave  occasion  to  many  fables  con- 
cerning the  extent  and  variety  of  his  voyages.'^ 
But  it  IS  certain  that  he  resided  several  years  in 
the  ancient  kingdom  of  Egypt,^^  which  had 


16  The  travela  of  the  Greek  philoaopher  were  apoken  of 
in  vague  terma,  and  magnified  even  by  great  writera.  VIH- 
nuu  terraa  luatr&aae  Pythagoram,  Demooritnm,  Platonem 
accepimua.  Cicero  derinibua,  1.  iv.  c.  xix.  Vve  may  well 
believe  then,  that  aach  men  aa  Uermippoa  (apod  Joaepb. 
advera.  Apionem,)  Apollooiua,  Jamblichua,  Slc.  would 
carry  their  exa^erationa  to  the  higheat  degree  of  incredi- 
bility on  thia  fertile  aubject.  The  chief  aouroo  of  thead 
fablea,  and  of  the  auppoaed  learning  of  the  Magi,  Chaldeana, 
Indiana,  Asc.  may  be  found  in  the  credulouaor  lying  writera 
who  accompanied  Alexander  in  hie  eaatem  expedition. 
At  their  return  to  Greece,  they  magnified  the  learning,  aa 
well  aa  the  power  and  wealth,  of  the  nationa  conquered  by 
their  patron ;  diey  were  aolicitoua  to  perauade  their  coun- 
trymen, that  their  anceatora  had  learned  their  philoaophy 
from  people  whoae  namea  they  had  never  before  beard ;  and 
their  own  vanity  waa  flattered  hj  having  viaited,  and  fii- 
mUiarlv  known  thoae  fancied  inatrudora  of  mankind. 
Clearchua,  Oneaicritua,  and  Callisthones,  were  the  moat 
celebrated  of  theae  writera,  of  whom  Diogenee  Laertiua,  or 
rather  a  iar  auperior  man  whom  he  citea,  aaya,  A«v6«tovcr« 
i$  murtvs  r«  rwv  EA-i^^yMiF  xara^ fiw/t«T«  B«f  Caf  04$  a-f  e. 
msTTovTi;.  "They  are  miataken,  when  they  refer  the 
Grecian  diaeoveriea  to  the  Barbariana."  It  waa  natural  for 
the  eaatem  nationa,  whm  they  had  adopted  the  language 
and  learning  of  the  Greeka,  to  avail  themaelvea  of  Grecian 
authoritiea,  to  prove  how  much  that  celebrated  nation 
owed  to  people  whom  they  proudly  denominated  Barba- 
riana.  Hence  the  fablea  of  Beroaua  the  Cbaldaan,  of  Ma> 
netho  the  Egyptian,  of  Sanchoniathon  the  Pbcenician.  We 
except  from  thia  claaa  of  fabuliata  the  Jew,  Joaephna,  the 
antiquity  of  whoee  nation  reata  on  evidence  which  it  would 
be  irreverent  to  name  in  auch  compaov.  Had  Pythagoras 
or  Thalea  been  aeqnainted  with  the  Jewiah  religion,  they 
would  have  learned  far  nobler  notiuna  of  the  Deity,  than 
thoee  which  it  appeara  they  entertained.  Anaxagoraa,  aur- 
named  e  vev(,  the  preceptor  of  the  great  Periclea,  waa  the 
firat  Grecian  philoaopber  who  aaw,  by  the  light  of  reaaon, 
the  natural  and  moral  attribotea  of  God,  ao  aubUmely 
described  in  the  Paalma  of  David.  Tet  it  never  waa  aaid, 
that  Anaxagoraa  had  aeen  the  Paalma,  the  Booka  of  Moaea, 
or  anv  part  of  the  aacred  writings ;  and  it  may  be  remarked, 
that  JoaRphua  himaelf,  in  hta  firat  book  (conU  Ap.,)  how- 
ever zealoua  to  prove,  that  the  Greeka  derived  their  know- 
ledge from  the  Eaat,  can  cite  no  author  in  favour  of  this 
opinion,  who  lived  before  the  age  of  Alexander. 

17  There  ia  a  famoua  paasage  in  Iaocratea*a  pane|nnrlc 
of  Buairia,  which  might  aeem  to  contradict  what  ia  said  In 
the  preceding  note,  if  we  did  not  refleet,  that  the  rnlea  of 
panegyric  require  not  alwaya  a  atrict  adherence  to  hiatorical 
truth.  In  speaking  of  the  ancient  wiadom  and  pietj  of  the 
Egyptiana,  and  particularly  of  the  aacordotal  order,  oe  aaya, 
that  he  himaelf  la  not  the  firat  who  perceived  and  acknow- 
ledged their  merit ;  that  many  philoaophera  had  done  this 
before  him,  and  particularly  Pythagoras  the  Samian.    O^ 

•^iicefcivs;  t*;  Aiyvirrev,  ksi  /MM^qr^f  ixitrmv  ^iye/ti»«c, 
rnvr$  •X.Xifv  ^iXero^mw  sr^vro;  itgrovs  ^>-n»»S  •«oa«««, 
K«i  r»  irt(t  ruf  ^Tt»s  rt  nmt  rmt  myimtmf  t«s  i»  rtig 
itfOtf  $irt^mviTTif09  Tit  nXXwy  lTjrooJ»ff-i».  tiyovfttvofj  n 
timt  ftnitv  ti9rm  Si»  t««t«  irXiiov  yiyroiri  rmf»  rmv  tfiwv, 
mKKmwm^m  y»  roig  mtS^miroti  •»  to«t«»i»  /taKttrrm»v  tvSar 
KtfmTitv.  eirif  mvr»  *»*  rvviCif,  Torevrov  ym^  tv^egts 
vtvf  «X.Xov;  uirU9r»(  v3rf|iC«X(y,  •0-r»  k«i  tcvc  vtmT$fOVf 
mirmrT»f  twiivtutv  mwtov  i»»6nT»f  iiirai,  ««i  towj  Wfiatv- 
Tifovc  nit9v  0(mv  TOVf  M'»iimg  rowf  mvrmv  ixiirM  rvyyi- 
yvoftivovf  n  TMV  oixf  iMv  iiri/tiX0u^iveu(.  *'  Wbo  coming 
to  Egypt,  and  being  inatructed  by  the  prieata  of  that  country, 
firat  introduced  oUier  kinda  of'^ learning  into  Greece,  ana 
particularly  a  more  accurate  knowledge  of  relii^ioua  rites 
and  ceromoniea,^*  (I  have  generalized  the  expreasion  iwtaf 
xat  myirriimi  iv  roi;  ufoi;,)  "of  which  he  waa  a  careful 
obaerver,  thinking  that  although  he  were  entitled  to  no  p^ 
euliar  favour  on  that  account  from  the  goda,  he  wouid 
thereby,  at  lenat,  procure  esteem  among  men,  which  also 
happened  to  him ;  for  he  ao  far  eclimed  the  glory  of  all 
other  philoaophera,  that  all  the  young  oeaired  to  become  hie 
diaciplea,  ana  the  old  were  better  pleaaed  to  aee  their  aona 
in  the  company  of  PythagoraBj  than  engaged  in  the  moat 
lucrative  or  honourable  purauita.**  If  what  ia  said  in  my 
account  of  the  life  and  writinj^a  of  laoeratea  be  considered 
with  attention,  thia  paasage  will  only  serve  to  confirm  tha 
observations  in  the  text. 
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been  long  familiarly  known  to  the  Grocitn 
marinen,  and  where  the  son  of  Mneaarchus 
might  probably  enjoy  the  protection  of  many 
hereditary  friendp.  in  that  country  he  proba- 
bly made  some  additions  to  his  knowledge  in 
arithmetic  and  geometry ;  he  certainly  learned 
many  traditions  concerning  the  gods,  and  the 
human  soul :  but  what  particularly  deserved 
his  attention  was,  the  secret  symbolic  wri- 
ting of  the  priests,  and  the  singular  institu- 
tions and  policy  of  the  sacerdotal  order,  by 
which  that  body  of  men  had  long  been  enabled 
to  govern  prince  and  people.^    At  his  return 

Olvmn  ^'**™  ^8yP*  '^^  ^^  Esst,  Pytfas^ 

I  /    "'  goras  found  his  native  country  go- 

A  r  cAA  ▼oraed,  or  rather  insulted,  by  the 

A.<^.oou.  ^^^j  ^^j    j^^^   fortunate  Polj- 

crates ;  a  tyrant  whose  ppwer  seemed  so  firmly 
established,  that  there  remained  no  hopes  to 
eabvert  it,  and  under  whose  jealous  eye  the 
son  of  Mnesarchus  could  neither  display  his  ta- 
lents, nor  enjoy  personal  security :  he  therefore 
returned  to  European  Greece,  and  again  assisted 
at  the  Olympic  games ;  where  being  saluted  by 
the  then  honoured  name  of  Sophist,  he  mo- 
destly declined  that  distinction  for  the  humbler 
title  of  Philosopher ;  and  when  asked  what  he 
precisely  meant  by  this  new  appellation,  he  is 
said  to  have  replied,  ^  That,  in  the  same  man- 
ner as  at  the  Olympic  assembly,  some  men 
came  to  contend  for  crowns  and  honours,  others 
to  sell  their  merchandize,  and  a  third  class 
merely  to  see  and  examine  every  thing  which 
passed  in  that  celebrated  convention;  so,  on 
the  greater  theatre  of  the  world,  while  many 
struggled  for  the  glory  of  a  name,  and  many  for 
the  advantages  of  fortune,  a  few,  and  but  a 
lew,  neither  covetous  of  money,  nor  ambitious 
of  fame,  were  contented  with  beholding  the 
wonders  of  so  magnificent  a  spectacle."'  This 
definition  has  been  often  cited,  because  it  well 
agrees  with  the  contemplative  notions  generally 
entertained  of  the  Pythagorean  school ;  but  it 
will  appear  in  the  sequel,  that  the  philosophy 
of  Pythagoras  was  of  a  more  practical  kind. 

From  Oljrmpia  and  the  republic  of  Elis,  he 
travelled  to  the  neighbouring  territory  of  Spar- 
ta,* and  spent  a  considerable  time  in  that  capi- 
tal, diligently  studying  the  laws  and  institutions 
4>f  Lycurgus,  and  observing  the  manners  and 
genius  of  the  best  governed,  most  virtuous,  and 
jnost  prosperous  of  all  the  Grecian  states.  Here 
lie  beheld  a  constitution  of  government  (the 
wisdom  of  which  had  been  long  approved  by 
.experience)  founded  on  a  system  of  education ; 
jand  combiDJng,  in  his  clear  capacious  miiid, 
4he  Spartan  laws  and  discipline  with  a  mixture 
of  the  Egyptian  crafl  and  policy,  he  framed  that 
.aublime  plan  of  legislation,  which  was  to  be  far 
more  extensive  than  the  laws  of  Lycurgus ;  and 
which,  at  first  fixin?  its  root  in  a  small  sect  at 
Crotona,  was  destmed,  in  twenty  or  thirty 

fears,  to  diffuse  its  flourishing  branches  over 
taly  and  Sicily. 

1  Bmo^otot  sad  Diodonu  Siealat,  pMmm;  tad  Btrmbo, 
is.  p.  481. 

9  Ciearo  (Tiue.  Uaatt.  y.  3.)  hat  tniMlated  a  pava^ 
to  thia  parpoae  from  Haraelidea  Pontieoa.  the  aeholar  of 
Plato:  and  tb«  orifinal  pMiafo  of  HsraelUtta  ia  atill  pro- 
sarred  in  Jamblichiia. 

3  Porph jr.  Jambl.  et  Jnatin.  L  zz. 


Pythagoras  arrived  at  the  capital  of  Italian 
Greece  in  his  fortieth  year,  in  the  full  vigour 
of  mind  and  body.^  His  fame,  doubtless,  pre- 
ceded him;  since,  whoever  had  honourably  dis- 
tinguished himself  in  the  genera]  convention  at 
Olympia,  was  speedily  known  and  celebrated 
in  the  remotest  provinces  of  Greece.  His  per- 
sonal acquaintances  among  the  Italian  Greeka* 
whose  esteem,  or  rather  respect,  he  had  ac- 
quired in  that  august  assembly,  would  natu- 
nlly  be  loud  in  his  praises;  and  the  manners 
of  the  age,  in  which  men  lived  together  in 
crowds,  and  enjoyed  their  pastimes,  or  trans- 
acted their  serious  business  with  undisguised 
freedom,  in  temples  and  gymnasia,  contributed 
to  the  rapid  increase  of  his  friends  and  ad- 
mirers. Upon  his  arrival  at  Crotona,  he  ap- 
peared in  the  public  places  displaying  his  dex- 
terity in  those  exercises  and  accompUshmenta, 
which  were  the  fashionable  objects  of  pursuit, 
and  the  principal  sources  of  honour.  His  skill 
in  music  and  medicine,  sciences  which  were  far 
better  understood  in  his  native  country  than  in 
Magna  Grscia,  procured  him  particular  re- 
gard ;  nor  can  we  hesitate  to  believe,  that  his 
mathematical  and  natural  knowledge  would  be 
highly  admired  by  the  Greeks  of  Italy,  who« 
having  recently  received  the  first  tincture  of 
arts  and  sciences  from  the  Asiatics,  cultivated 
them  with  that  ardour  which  novelty  inspires ; 
and  who  seem  hitherto  to  have  gained  in  point 
of  knowledge  and  civility,  in  proportion  as 
they  had  lost  in  purity  of  me  and  manners,  by 
an  acquaintance  with  their  Eastern  brethren. 

Neither  the  voluptuousness  nor  the  refine- 
ment of  the  inhabitants  of  Magna  Grecia,  were 
incompatible  with  the  hopes  and  fears  of  the 
roost  puerile  superstition;  and  Pythagoras,  who 
had  seen  and  examined  the  rites  and  ceremo- 
nies employed  by  remote  nations,  celebrated 
for  their  antiquity  and  their  wisdom,  to  avert 
the  displeasure,  or  to  gain  the  good-will  of  their 
invisible  protectors,  called  form  the  whole  force 
of  this  powerful,  yet  dangerous  instrument  of 
policy,  to  excite  respect  for  his.  person,  and 
reverence  for  his  instructions.  He  carefully 
frequented,  at  an  early  hour,  the  temples  of  the 
gods;  his  regular  purifications  and  sacrifices 
announced  superior  sanctity  of  character;  his 
food  was  of  the  purest  kind,  that  no  corporeal 
stain  might  interrupt  his  fancied  communica- 
tion with  his  celestial  friends;  and  he  was 
clothed  in  the  linen  of  Egypt,  which  was  the 
dress^  of  the  sacerdotal  order  in  that  native 
land  of  superstition,  as  well  as  of  the  Athenian 
magistrates  and  nobles,  in  the  early  and  pious 
times  of  their  republic^  The  respect  excited 
by  such  artifices  (if  we  may  degrade  by  that 
name  the  means  used  to  deceive  men  into  their 
duty  and  happiness)  was  enhanced  by  the  high 
renown,  the  long  travels,  the  venerable  aspect, 
the  harmonious  voice,  the  animated  and  affect- 
ing eloquence,  of  the  Samian  philosopher.  His 
hearers  sometimes  amounted  to  two  thousand 
of  the  principal  citizens  of  Crotona;  and  the 
magistrates  of  that  republic  erected,  soon  afler 
his  arrival  among  them,  an  eleguit  and  spa- 
cious edifice,  which  was  ^>propriated  to  the 


4  Ariatoxao.  apud  JamU. 
6  ThneTd.  L  L 
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Yirtaons  leMoni  of  this  ftdmired  stranger,  who 
pleased  their  taste,  and  gratified  their  fancy, 
while  he  condemned  their  manners,  and  re- 
proached their  vices.  Equally  rapid  and  as- 
tonishing, and  not  more  astonishing  than  ad- 
▼antageous,  if  we  may  credit  the  general  Toice 
of  antiquity,  was  the  reformation  produced  at 
Crotona  in  perMns  of  eyery  age,  and  of  either 
eez,  by  this  singular  man.  The  women  laid 
mside  their  ornaments,  and  resumed  their  mo- 
desty ;  the  youth  preferred  their  duty  to  their 
pleasures;  the  old  improved  their  understand- 
ing, and  almost  neglected  to  improve  their  for- 
tones. 

Tet  this  revolution  of  mannete  was  not 
rarely  so  instantaneoas,  as  the  concurring  ex- 
aggerations of  wonder  and  credulity  were  na- 
turally inclined  to  represent  it  The  same 
writers,  who  would  thus  magnify  the  fame 
of  Pythagoras,  acknowledge,  that  soon  after 
eoming  to  Crotona,  he  chose  a  select  number 
of  his  most  asuduous  disciples,  and  those  chiefly 
perrons  of  weight  in  the  republic,  whose  tem- 
per, character,  and  views,  best  suited  his  own. 
These  were  formed  into  an  association,  or 
nparate  order  of  men,  into  which  none  were 
admitted  who  possessod  not  qualities  and  en- 
dowments worthy  of  that  honour.  In  order  to 
eonfirm  this  association,  as  well  as  to  obtain 
the  purposes  for  which  it  had  been  instituted, 
Pythagoras  employed  the  cypher,  or  symbolic 
writing,  and  other  secrets,  which  he  had  learned 
from  Sie  wisdom,  or  rather  cunning,  of  the 
Egyptian  priests:  his  scholars  were  taught 
certain  siffns  or  words,  by  which  they  might 
know  each  other;  they  could  correspond,  when 
separated  by  place,  in  an  unknown  character; 
and  strangers  of  all  countries,  Greeks  and  Bar- 
barians, were  promiscuously  admitted  into  the 
society,  after  undergoing  a  due  probation  as  to 
flieir  dispositions  and  understanding.    In  a  few 

J  ears,  three  hundred  men,  all  P^hagoreans, 
eld  the  sovereignty  of  Crotona ;  the  influence 
of  the  new  sect  extended  with  rapidity  over 
Locri,  Rhegium,  Catana,  and  other  cities  of 
CMvmn  1^7  uid  Sicily;  the  disciples  of 
|/^'  Pythagoras  were  diffused. over  an- 
«  C  550  ^'^^^  Greece,  and  the  isles  of  the 
*  £gean  sea;  and  it  seemed  as  if  the 
otge  of  Samoa,  whose  nobler  ambition  declined 
and  disdained  any  particular  office  of  power 
and  dignity,  had  conceived  the  sublime  idea 
of  forming  a  school,  or  rather  an  association 
of  men,  who  might  govern  the  world,  while 
they  were  themselves  governed  by  wisdom  and 
virtue. 

Pythagoras  was  deeply  persuaded,  that  the 
happiness  of  nations  depends  chiefly  on  the 
fovemment  under  which  they  live;  and  the 
experience  of  his  own  times,  and  of  his  own 
island  in  particular,  might  teach  him  the  dan- 
gerous tendency  of  democratic  turbulence  on 
the  one  hand,  and  jealous  tyranny  on  the 
other.'    He  preferred,  therefore,  to  all  govem- 

7  A  itriking  example  of  this  appeared  at  that  time  in  Si- 
cil7f  if  we  credit  Jamblieoa,  who  place*  the  reijra  of  Pha- 
jaria,  at  Afrifentumj  in  the  afe  of  Prtha^oras.  The  doabt- 
ful,  or  rather  inenAMoJiiUiorj  of  tiiis  tyrant,  may  be  com- 
priied  in  Smw  words.  Bia  reira,  of  about  nzteen  yean, 
diatinfiiidied  by  intolerable  atroeiliee.  He  homed  hie 
B  a  btana  bolls  aadi  aa  lart  or  ttuslty  b^ipeoed 


ments,  a  modeirate  aristocracy;  which  seems, 
without  exception,  to  have  been  the  well* 
founded  opinion  of  the  greatest  men  of  anti- 
quity, since,  under  the  admixustratlon  of  a 
senate,  the  republics  of  Greece,  of  Rome,  and 
of  Carthage,  attained  their  highest  prosperity 
and  splendour.  Tet  he  was  extremely  averse 
to  arbitrary  power,  whatever  shape  it  might 
assume:  and  the  main  aim  of  his  institution 
was,  to  prevent  oppression  in  the  magistrates 
and  licentiousness  in  the  people.  The  dead 
letter  of  the  law  could  never,  he  thought,  efiect 
that  salutary  purpose,  until  men  were  so  trained 
by  education  and  discipline,  as  to  regard  the 
great  duties  of  life  as  its  most  agpreeable  amuse- 
ment, and  to  consider  the  esteem  of  their  fel* 
low-citizens,  and  their  own,  as  the  chief  souioe 
of  their  enjoyment.  Magistrates,  thus  formed, 
would  command  a  willing  obedience,  and  the 
inhabitants  of  Magna  Grscia  must  soon  attain 
the  most  perfect  state  of  which  political  society 
is  susceptible. 

To  explain  at  large  the  system  of  Pythago- 
ras, would  be  to  write  a  treatise  of  sublime,  yet 
practical  morality,  since  his  conclusions  are 
strictly  founded  on  the  nature  of  man.  Be- 
sides the  propensities  common  to  us  with  infe- 
rior natures,  and  besides  the  selfish  and  arti- 
ficial passions  of  avarice  and  ambition,  he 
found  in  the  human  breast  the  seeds  of  nobler 
faculties,  fitted  to  yield  an  incomparably  more 
durable,  more  per&ct,  and  more  certain  grati- 
fication.   The  chief  happiness  of  the  mind 

to  direct,  aometimei  abased,  and  sometimes  eat,  boys.  Fha- 
laris,  together  with  his  mother  and  friends,  (could  such  a 
monster  have  friends?)  were  burned,  br  the  long-iniured 
Agrtgentinea,  in  his  own  bull.  This  is  the  abominable  tr- 
rant,  whose  spurious  letters  fhmished  an  opportunity  to  Dr. 
Beutley  to  display  his  profound  erudition  (see  his  Dissert, 
upon  Fhalaris.}  But  taat  vory  learned  man  seems  not  to 
suspect,  that  the  history  of  Fhalaris  is  as  spurious  a*  his 
epistles.  It  was  a  common  artifico  among  Greek  poets 
and  orators  (see  p.  100.  speech  of  Soaicles  the  Corinthian^ 
to  onggerate  the  yices  of  bad  princes.  Of  thir  we  shaU 
find  many  examples  in  the  following  parts  of  this  work* 
Thia  practice  began  early ;  for  Findar  says, 

Tov  i$  T»vf  x«\»iM  umvrnfm  vifXia  reov 

FytB.  i.  X«r*f^.  S»X.  i«. 

Aristotle  mentions,  To  sri^i  •mKmftv  xiT^e/iiror,  the  hearsay 
about  Fhalaris,  which  Aspasius  explains,  'O  S$  e«x«<j$ 
Ktytrmt  ^nyityrev-  i«vt«v  wmtim.  Fhalaris  is  said  to 
have  eat  his  own  son.  In  the  same  chapter  (c  ▼.  I.  vi. 
Ethic.  Nicom.)  speaking  of  brutal  passions,  Aristotle  in- 
sUnces  Fhalaris  sometimes  deTooriog boys, sometimes  using 
them  as  instruments  of  an  absurd  venereal  pleasure:  "n^a; 
d^peliriov  dTOjrov  i|f  ov^v.*'  The  philosopher  does  not  say, 
that  he  believes  these  monstrous  fictioas.  any  more  than 
Cicero,  "Hie  nobilis  taurus,  quem  enidelissimos  omnium 
tyranoorum  Fhalaris  kabuU»$  dieitur;^  l.iv.  in  VerTem,e. 
xxziii.  Timeus,  the  historian  of  Sicily,  who  was  more 
likely  than  any  other  writer  to  be  well  informed  concernin| 
the  transactions  in  his  own  island,  represents  the  story  of 
Fhalaris's  bull  ai  a  mere  fable.  Folyb.  Exoerp.  ver.  3. p.  47. 
Polybios,  indeed,  attempts  to  refute  Timasus,  bat  I  think, 
as  to  the  main  point,  with  little  success.  Nor  is  it  sorpria* 
ing  that  this  judicious  writer  should  ba  carried  aloi^  by 
the  torrent  The  republicans  of  Greece  and  Rome  delight- 
ed in  blackening  the  characters  of  tyranU;  Temymi»»pr»t 
i$  m*  mftorurm  r»9  Tfesrvv,  x«i  T^r  MriCf  i«v  T«r  Wfrn^- 
ii»9;  **exai^rating,  after  the  manner  of  tragedians,  the 
fierceness  of  their  manners,  and  the  impiety  of  their  ac^ 
tions.*'  For  this  reason,  the  abaard  fictions  concerning  Dio- 
nyiius  of  Syracuse,  Alexander  of  Fhere,  &e.  are  related 
by  many  respectable  writers.  For  this  resson  Hieronymna 
was  described  in  the  blackest  colours,  ride  Excerp.  ox 
Folyb.  I.  vii.  p.  10.  And  for  this  reason  the  enormous  ora- 
elties  of  Fhalaris,  which  no  nation,  and  far  less  the  Siei- 
liana  in  that  Hge,  could  have  tolerated,  reeelTe  eoantananea 
from  some  of  Um  higbaat  aolhoiitiai  of  astiovitr. 
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must  be  sought  in  iUelf^  in  the  enjoyment  of 
intellectual  and  moral  pleasure.  Our  thoughts 
are  ever,  and  intimately  present  with  us ;  and 
although  the  bustle  of  external  objects,  and  the 
tumult  of  passion,  may  sometimes  divert  their 
current,  they  can  never  dry  up  their  source. 
The  reflections  on  our  own  conduct  will  be 
continually  occurring  to  our  fancy,  whatever 
pains  we  may  take  to  exclude  them ;  nor  can 
voluptuous  enjoyment,  or  ambitious  activity, 
ever  so  totally  occupy  the  mind  of  a  Persian 
satrap,  or  a  Grecian  demagogue,  but  that  their 
principal  happiness  or  misery,  in  the  whole 
course  of  life,  must  chiefly  depend  upon  the 
nature  of  their  reflections  on  the  past,  and 
upon  their  hopes  and  fears  about  futurity.  To 
strengthen  this  great  groundwork  of  morality, 
Pythagoras  employed  the  whole  force  of  edu- 
cation and  habit.  Rules  were  laid  down,  to 
which  the  members  of  his  respected  order 
bound  themselves  to  conform,  and  from  which 
none  could  swerve,  without  being  excluded  from 
a  society  of  which  they  proved  themselves  un- 
worthy. The  difibrent  periods  of  life  had  each 
its  appropriated  employment.  The  youth  were 
carefully  instructed  in  the  gymnastic  exercises, 
in  literature,^  and  in  science,  and  especially  in 
the  laws  and  constitution  of  their  country. 
Their  time  was  so  diversified  by  successive 
study,  exercise,  and  repose,  that  no  leisure  re- 
mained for  the  premature  growth  of  dangerous 
passions ;  and  it  was  an  important  maxim  of 
the  Pythagorean  school,  that  many  things  were 
best  learned  late^^  especially  love ;  from  which, 
if  posisible,  the  youth  should  be  restrained  till 
their  twentieth  year,  and  afler  thai  period 
should  rarely,  and  with  many  precautions,  in- 
dulge a  passion,  always  hurtful  to  the  weak, 
and  which,  when  injudiciously  indulged,  en- 
feebled the  moslt  vigorous.  He  required  in 
those  who  had  attained  the  age  of  manhood, 
that  they  should  no  longer  live  for  themselves, 
but  for  the  business  of  the  community  of  which 
they  were  members.  They  were  to  employ 
the  greatest  part  of  the  day  in  the  duties  of 
public  spirit  and  patriotism ;  in  the  laborious 
or  dangerous  offices  committed  to  their  charge ; 
and  to  derive  their  chief  reward  from  readmg, 
in  the  eyes  of  their  admiring  countrymen,  the 
history  of  their  generous  exploits;  and  from 
beholding  the  happy  effects  of  their  probity, 
beneficence,  and  fortitude. 

The  Pythagoreans  were  strictly  enjoined,  as 
their  earliest  and  latest  i^ork,  to  review  the  ac- 
tions of  the  past,  and,  if  time  permitted,  of 
many  preceding,  days.    In  the  morning  they 

1  So  I  have  translated  t.»  yfmftft»Tt  kki  t»i;  mxxoi; 
n»Qn/t»Tt^  of  Ariitozenua  apud  Stobnum,  Senn.  xli.  The 
learned  reader  will  peroeiTe,  that  I  eomprefaei^  under  the 
name  of  youth,  the  two  differeDt  period*  of  life,  or  i|X'x*«t, 
which  the  Greeks  denoted  by  the  words  irm;  and  visvia-xe;, 
boy,  and  jroong  man.  I  have  done  this,  because  it  was  not 
the  intention  of  Aristoxenus  to  say,  that  the  young  men 
were  not  aliU  to  be  employed  in  literatore  and  science,  or 
that  the  boys  were  to  be  kept  irnorant  of  the  laws  and  con- 
Klitulion.  The  rales  of  the  Pythagorean  school,  and  the 
laws  of  Lycurgus,  often  explain  each  other.  See  p.  41,  et 
seqq.  It  may  be  worthy  of  remark,  that  Jean  Jacaues 
Rousseau  has  borrowed  what  is  rational  and  practicaJ  in 
his  system  of  education,  from  these  two  f  reat  sources. 

2  Aristoxen.  npud  Stobnum,  Serm.  Ixix.  This  is  the 
great  principle  of  Roumeau  in  his  EmiU.  The  passage  of 
Aristoxenus  concerning  lore,  is  almost  literally  translated  in 
that  ingcnioua  but  iaacirul  work. 


repaired  alone  to  the  temples,  to  solitary  moun- 
tains and  forests;  and  after  there  conversing 
with  themselves,  joined  in  the  conversation  of 
their  friends,  with  whom  they  assembled,  in 
small  companies,  to  an  early  and  frugal  meal, 
discussed  different  subjects  of  philosophy  or 
politics,  regulated  their  conduct  for  the  ensu- 
ing day,  and  by  the  mutual  strength  and  en- 
couragement acquired  in  this  select  society, 
prepared  for  the  tumultuous  bustle  of  the 
world,  and  the  contentions'  of  active  life.  The 
evening  was  spent  as  the  morning,  with  thii 
difference,  that  they  then  indulged  in  the  mo- 
derate use  of  flesh  and  wine,  from  which  they 
rigidly  abstained  during  the  day;  and  the 
whole  concluded  with  that  self-examination, 
which  was  the  capital  precept  of  the  Pytha- 
gorean school. 

To  enter  more  fully  into  the  principles  of 
this  association,  would  bo  repeating  what  has 
been  formerly  observed  concerning  ue  laws  of 
Lycurgus.  It  is  sufficient  barely  to  mention, 
that,  IDlo  the  legislator  of  Sparta,  Pythagoraii 
enjoined  the  highest  respect  for  age ;  that,  like 
him,  he  raised  the  weaker  sex  from  that  state 
of  inferiority  in  which  they  were  ungenerously 
kept  in  all  other  countries  of  Greece ;  that  he 
inured  his  disciples  to  temperance  and  sobriety 
by  the  same  means  employed  by  Lycurgus; 
and  that  both  these  great  men  regarded  hralth 
and  vigour  of  body  as  the  first  principle  of 
mental  soundness  and  energy ;  that  the  proba^ 
tionary  silence  of  the  Pythagoreans,  which  cre- 
dulity has  so  much  exaggerated,  was  nothing 
more  than  that  prudent,  recollected  behaviour, 
required  by  Lycurgus,  who  prized  higher  the 
caution  of  silence  than  the  readiness  of  speech  ;< 
and  that  the  intimacy  of  the  Spartan  and  Py- 
thagorean friendships,  and  almost  the  commu- 
nity of  goods,  naturally  flowed  from  the  ge- 
neral spirit  and  genius  of  their  respective  sys- 
tems ;4  so  that  the  rules  of  the  Pythagorean 
order  were  little  more  than  a  transcript  of  the 
Spartan  laws,  as  these  laws  themselves  were 
only  a  refinement  on  the  generous  and  manly 
institutions  of  the  heroic  ages.< 

In  the  history  of  a  man  who  entertained  such 
just  notions  of  human  life,  as  did  the  founder 
of  the  Pythagorean  school,  we  may  at  -once 
reject,  as  fabulous,  the  tales  related  by  the  vain, 
lying  Greeks,  who  lived  in  and  af\er  the  age 
of  Alexander,  when  their  nation  seems  to  have 
lost  their  love  of  truth  along  with  their  liberty, 
as  well  as  the  ridiculous  wonders  of  the  later 
Platonists,  those  contemplative  visionaries, 
who,  during  the  first  centuries  of  the  Chris- 
tian era,  degraded  ancient  philosophers,  by 
describing  their  active  and  useful  lives,  as 
if  they  had  resembled  their  own  speculative 
tranquillity.  Tet,  afler  all,  should  the  least 
extraordinary  account  of  the  Pythagorean 
order  still  seem  incredible,  it  need  onlyoe  ob- 
served, that  modem  history,  and  oven  our  own 
observation,  may  have  made  us  acquainted 
with  orders  of  another  kind,  of  which  the  rules 
are  more  difficult  to  be  observed  than  those  of 
the  Pythagoreans :  and  it  is  equally  unreason- 
able and  ungenerous  to  suppose,  that  what  our 


3  Plut.  in  Lyeurg. 

5  Piodor.  I.  xii.  p.  77|  fcc 


4  See  p.  43. 
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own  ezpeiienoe  toachof  \xb  maj  be  done  bj  the 
illiberal  spirit  of  superstition,  could  not,  in  a 
happier  a|;e,  be  effected  by  the  love  of  glory, 
of  virtuet  and  of  mankind. 

The  concurring  testimony  of  historians  as- 
sures us,  that  the  school  of  Pythagoras  had 
fiouxished  above  forty  years,  to  tiie  unspeaka^ 
hie  benefit  of  Magna  Grecia,  when  a  war  arose 
between  Crotona  and  Sybaris,  the  latter  of 
which  had  ever  contemptuously  rejected  the 
Pythagorean  institutions.  The  city  of  Sybaris 
was  founded  (as  above  mentioned)  by  the 
Achasans,  on  the  confluence  of  the  river  Sy- 
baris, from  which  the  city  derives  its  name, 
and  the  winding  stream  of  Crathis,  which  de- 
scends from  the  Lucanian  mountains.  The 
fertility  of  the  soil,  the  happy  temperature  of 
the  climate,  the  resources  of  fishing,  naviga- 
tion, manufactures,  i^nd  commerce,  conspired, 
with  the  salutary  effect  of  the  Achiean  laws, 
wonderfully  to  increase,  in  th6  bourse  of  two 
centuries,  t^e  strength  and  populousness  of 
Sybaris,  wliich  was  surrounded  by  walls  nine 
miles  in  extent,  commanded  twenty-five  subor- 
dinate cities,  and,  could  we  credit  the  evidence 
of  writers  oAen  prone  to  exaggeration,  brought 
three  hundred  thousand  men  into  the  field.* 
Riches  and  luxury  proved  fatal  to  the  Syba- 
rites, whose  effeminacy  passed  into  a  pro- 
verb,^ which  has  been  transmitted  to  modem 
^1  times.    In  a  decisive  battle,  they 

tx  4^  were  defeated  by  the  citizens  of 
A  n  r:Ao  Grotona,  under  the  command  of 
A.  K..  wy.  ^^^^  ^  favourite  disciple  of  Py- 
thagoras, who  had  already  obtained  universal 
renown  by  his  Olympic  victories.^ 

But  the  destruction  of  Sybaris  was  almost 
alike  fatal  to  Crotona.  The  inferior  ranks  of 
men  in  that  city,  intoxicated  with  prosperity, 
and  instigated  by  the  artful  and  ambitious 
Cylon,  whose  turbulent  manners  had  excluded 
him  from  the  order  of  Pythagoras,  into  which 
he  had  repeatedly  attempted  to  enter,  became 
elamorous  for  an  equal  partition  of  the  con- 
quered territory  of  Sybaris;  which  being  de- 
nied, as  inconsistent  with  the  nature  of  aristo- 
cnticfil  government,  they  secretly  conspired 
agtinst  their  magistrates,  attacked  them  by  sur- 
priie  in  the  senate-house,  put  many  to  death, 
and  drove  the  rest  from  their  country.  Pytha- 
goras himself  died  soon  afterwards,  in  extreme 
old  age,  at  Metapontum  in  Lucania.^  His  dis- 
ciples were  scattered  over  Magna  Gnecia,  and 
parUcnlarly  Sicily,  which  at  the  time  of  the 
Carthaginian  invasion,  was  governed  by  men 
who  had  imbibed  the  sublime  spirit  of  their 
Ulastrious  master. 

Q2  Gelon,  who,  eleven  years  before 

i^Z^?'  '  that  event,  had  mounted  the*  throne 
A  C  480  ^^  Syracuse,  was  entitled,  by  t)^ 
unanimous  suffrage  of  his  subjects, 
to  the  glorious,  though  often  prostituted,  ap- 
pellation, of  Father  of  his  Country.io  The  mild- 
ness of  his  government  restored  the  felicity  of 
the  heroic  ages,  whose  equitable  institutions 


a  Strsbo,  1.  Ti.  p.  963.    Diodor.  ibid. 

7  AtheiUBat^  1.  zii.  p.  SIR. 

8  Su«bo,  ibid.    FaasaiiiM,  L  t.  p.  309. 

9  AriftozMos. 

10  JBIiu.  Vsr.  HiiL  L  liiL  e.  xxzvii.    Pint  u  Tinol. 
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had  much  affinity  (as  above  observed)  with  the 
political  system  of  Pythagoras.  This  virtuous 
prince  had  cemented  an  alliance  with  Theros, 
king  of  Agrigentum,  by  accepting  his  daughter 
in  marriage ;  and  the  confederacy  of  the  two 
principal  states  of  Sioily  seemed  to  have 
diffused  security  and  happiness  over  the 
whole  island,  when  the  immense  armament  of 
Carthage  was  beheld  off  the  northern  coast. 
Though  not  absolutely  destitute  of  naval 
strength,  the  Sicilians  had  nothing  by  which 
they  could  oppose  a  fleet  of  two  thousand  gal- 
leys. The  enemy  landed  without  oppositioii 
in  the  spacious  harbour,  or  rather  bay,  of  Pa- 
normus,  whose«name  may  be  still  recognised  iu 
the  modem  capital  Palermo,  where  the  Car- 
thaginians had  planted  one  of  their  most  an- 
cient colonies.  Their  forces  were  commanded 
by  Hamilcar,  who  was  deemed  a  brave  and 
experienced  leader.  The  first  care  of  this 
general  was,  to  fortify  two  camps;  the  one 
destined  for  his  fleet,  which,  according  to  the 
practice  of  that  age,  was  drawn  on  shore ;  the 
other  intended  as  a  safe  retreat  for  his  army, 
which  immediately  prepared  to  form  the  siege 
of  Himera.  Theron  used  proper  measures  to 
defend  the  second  city  in  his  dominions,  until 
his  kinsman,  the  intrepid  Gelon,  should  arrive 
to  his  assistance,  at  the  head  of  an  army  of 
fifty  thousand  foot  and  five  thousand  horse. 
While  this  numerous  army  advanced,  by  rapid 
marches,  towards  Himera,  they  rencountered  a 
foraging  party  of  the  enemy,  and  took  ten 
thousand  prisoners.  But  what  appeared  a  still 
more  important  booty  to  the  discernment  of 
Gelon,  they  seized  a  messenger  from  Sell- 
nus,  a  city  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Agrigen- 
tum, which  had  entered  into  a  treacherous 
correspondence  with  the  Carthaginians.  The 
prisoner  conveyed  a  letter  to  Hamilcar,  ac- 
quainting him,  that  the  Selinuntines  would  not 
fail  to  send-  the  cavalry  demanded  from  them 
at  the  appointed  time,  which  was  likewise  par- 
ticularly specified.  Upon  this  discovery,  Gelon 
founded  a  stratagem,  not  more  daring  than 
successful.  He  commanded  a  chosen  li^dy  of 
troops  to  advance  in  the  night  towards  the  Car- 
thaginian camp,  and  by  day-break  to  present 
themselves  to  Hamilcar,  as  his  Selinuntine 
auxiliaries;  and  when  admitted,  by  this  arti- 
fiee,  within  the  rampart,  to  assassinate  the  ge- 
neral, and  set  fire  to  the  fleet.  *^ 
'  It  happened  on  the  fatal  day,  that  Hamilcar 
ofiered  a  solemn  sacrifice  to  the  bloody  divinity 
of  Carthage,  who  delighted  in  human  victims. 
While  he  performed  ihis  abominable  rite,  the 
^Idtors  surrounded  him  unarmed,  in  the 
gloomy  silence  of  their  detested  supen^tioni 
with  which  their  minds  were  totally  penetrated. 
The  Sicilian  cavalry  being  admitted  without 
suspicion,  thus  found  no  £fficulty  to  execute 
their  audacious  design.  Hamilcar,  while  ho 
sacrificed  an  innocent  and  noble  youth  to  the 
abhorred  genius  of  Superstition,  was  himself 
despatched  with  a  dagger ;  and  next  moment 
the  Carthaginian  ships  were  in  a  blaze.  A 
chain  of  Sicilian  sentinels,  posted  on  the  neigh- 
bouring eminences,  intimated  to  Gelon  the 

11  Diodor.  L  is.  Mct.  95,  «t  nqq.    Fdyan.  I.  i.  e.  sxriL 
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happy  BaecABS  of  his  Btratagem ;  of  which,  in 
order  fully  to  avail  himself,  that  gallant  com- 
mander immediately  conducted  the  main  body 
of  his  troops  to  the  Carthaginian  army,  while 
it  was  yet  agitated  by  Burprifle  and  terror  at 
the  sudden  conflagration.  The  furious  onset 
of  th«  Sicilians  made  a  dreadful  havoc  among 
the  astonished  Barbarians,  who,  recovering, 
however,  their  faculties,  began  to  defend  them- 
selves with  vigour;  when  the  melancholy 
tidings,  that  their  ships  were  all  burnt,  and 
their  general  slain,  drove  them  to  despair  and 
flight.  Gelon  commanded  his  troops  not  to 
give  quarter  to  an  enemy,  who,  though  defeat- 
ed, stUl  seeitied  formidable  by*  their  numbers. 
It  is  reported,  that  a  hundred  and  fifty  thou- 
sand perished  in  the  battle  and  the  pursuit. 
The  remainder  seized  an  eminence,  where  they 
could  not  long  maintain  themselves,  for  want 
of  water  and  provisions.  In  the  language  of 
an  ancient  historian,  all  Africa  seemed  to  be 
taken  captive  in  Sicily.  Gelon  distributed  the 
prisoners  among  the  Sicilian  cities,  in  propor- 
tion to  the  contingents  of  troops  which  they 
had  respectively  raised  for  this  memorable  ser- 
vice. The  greater  part  falling  to  the  share  of 
Syracuse  and  Agrigentum,  were  employed  in 
beautifying  and  enlai^ing  those  capitals,' 
whose  mi^ificent  monuments,  still  conspicu- 
ous in  their  ruins,  are  supi^osed  with  great 
probability,  to  be  the  effect  of  Carthaginian 
labour. 

The  melancholy  tidings  affected  Cartha^ 
with  constematioti  and  despair.  The  inhabit- 
ants of  that  city,  ever  shamefully  depressed 
by  bad  fortune,  in  proportion  as  they  were  im- 
moderately elated  by  the  deceitful  gifts  of 
prosperity,  dreaded  every  moment  to  behold 
the  victorious  enemy  in  their  harbour.  To 
ward  off  this  calamity,  their  ambassadors  were 
sent  to  crave  a  suspension  of  hostilities  on  any 
terms  the  victorious  Greeks  might  think  proper 
to  impose.  Gelon  received  them  with  such 
moderation  as  marked  the  superiority  of  his 
character,  and  told  them,  that  he  would  desist 
from  every  purpose  of  revenge,  on  condition 
that  the  Carthaginians  paid  two  thousand 
talents  of  silver,  to  be  distributed  among  the 
cities  of  Sicily,  which  had  incurred  trouble  and 
expense  by  the  war ;  that  they  thenceforth  ab- 
stained from  the  abominable  practice  of  insult- 
ing the  gods  by  human  victims;  that  they 
erected  two  temples,  gne  in  Carthage,  another 
in  Syracuse,  to  preserve  the  memory  of  the 
war,  and  the  articles  of  the  peace.' 

Ol  mn  '^^^^  •  'lo^o'^'"'^!®  treaty  was  a 

•  J  ..^'  prelude  to  that  still  more  famou*, 
A  C  449  -concluded  thirty  years  afterwards 
*  between  the  Athenians  and  the 
Persians.  It  marked  a  nation  superior  to  its 
enemies  not  only  in  valour  but  humanity,  and 
conferred  more  true  glory  than  could  be  ac- 
quired by  the  most  splendid  series  of  victories. 


1  Cieero,  Qrat.  It.  in  VerMm. 
S  Diodor.  SiooL  ibid. 
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It  might  be  expected,  however,  and  seems  much 
to  have  been  desired,  that  a  people  so  advan* 
tageously  distinguished  as* were  the  Greeks 
during  that   age  in  arts  and   arms;  a  people 

A  C  504  ^^^  ^***  repelled,  defeated,  and 
disgraced  the  most  populous  and 
powerful  nations,  and  who  were  alike  prompted, 
by  ambition  and  revenge,  to  Uie  attainment  of 
distant  conquest,  should  have  united  their 
efforts  against  the  enemies  who  still  made  war 
on  them,  and,  advancing  in  a  rapid  career  of 
victory,  have  diffused,  odong  with  their  domi- 
nion, their  manners,  knowledge,  and  civility, 
over  the  eastern  world.  But  various  events 
and  causes,  which  we  shall  have  occasion  after- 
wards to  explain,  tended  to  detach  the  colonies 
of  Magna  Groecia  from  the  affairs  of  the  mo- 
ther country,  as  well  as  to  disunite  the  two 
most  powerful  republics  of  that  country  by  in- 
testine discord. 

While  the  fortune  of  Athens  raised  her  to 
such  power  as  threatened  the  liberty  of  Sicily 
and  Greece,  the  kings  of  Syracuse  and  Agri- 
gentum contented  themselves  with  the  humbler 
glory  of  embellishing  their  capitals  with  bar- 
baric spoils,  and  producing  those  wonders  of 
art,  which,  in  the  time  of  Cicero  and  Veires, 
were  esteemed  among  the  most  precious  monu- 
ments of  antiquity.'  The  golden  medals  of 
Gelon,  still  preserved  and  of  the  highest 
beauty,^  justify  the  glowing  expressions  of 
the  Roman  orator. 

In  Italy,  the  citizens  of  Crotona  bad  too 
soon  cause  to  lament  their  insurrection  against 
their  magistrates,  and  their  forsaking  the  disci- 
pline of  Pythagoras.  They  who  had  hitherto 
defeated  superior  numbers,  who  had  furnished 
so  many  victors  in  the  Olympic  contest,  and 
whose  country  was  distinguished  by  the  epi- 
thet of  healthy,  on  a  supposition  that  the  vigor- 
ous bodies  of  its  inhabitants  proceeded  from 
an  effect  of  the  climate,  were  now  totally  rout* 
ed  and  put  to  flight  at  the  river  Sagra,  with  an 
army  of  a  hundred  and  thirty  thousand  men^ 
by  the  Locrians  kad  Rhegians,  whose  forces 
were  far  less  numerous.  The  other  Greek 
cities  of  Italy,  which  are  said  to  have  imitated 
the  fatal  example  of  Crotona,  were  harassed 
by  wars  against  each  other,  or  against  their 
barbarous  neighbours.  In  consequence  of 
these  misfortunes,  the  Pythagoreans  again  re- 
covered their  credit;  and  about  sixty  years 
after  the  death  of  tlie  great  founder  of  their 
order,  Zaleucus  and  Charondas,  the  first  in 
Locri,  the  second  in  Thurium,  endeavoured  to 
revive  the  Pythagorean  institutions,  which, 
perhaps,  were  too  perfect  for  the  condition  of 
the  times.  In  less  than  forty  years,  a  new  per- 
secution entirely  drove  the  Pythagoreans  from 
Italy,  and  completed,  according  to  Polybius, 
{he  confusion  and  misery  of  that  once  happy 
country.* 


3  Cle«ro  in  Vemm,  purim. 

4  Mem.  de  TreTouz,  run.  1737,  p.  144D* 

5  Poljbius,  i.  303. 
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CHAPTER  XII. 

Gloty  of  Atkai9-^MUitary  Svecets  of  (he  Confederatn—^Atheni  Rebuilt  and  Forti/iedSxteni 
of  its  Wall*  and  Harbour* — TTie  Confederates  take  Bytantitan — Conspiracy  of  Pausanias — 
Banishment  of  Themistpcles — Virtue  of  Aristides — Cimon  assumes  the  Command—His  iUus- 
irious  Merits  and  Sueeas— Revolt  of  Egypt— War  in  Cyprus— Peace  uith  Persia— Domestic 
Transaitions  of  Greece — The  Athenian  Greatness — Envy  of  Sparta^  Thebes^  and  Argos — 
Earthquake  in  Sparta — Revolt  of  the  Helots— fVar  between  the  Eiiansand  Pisans — T%e  Tem- 
ple and  Statue  tf  OlytHpian  Jupiter— Dissensions  in  Argolis — Revolt  in  Scsotia — Truce  of 
Thirty  Years— Character  of  Pericles— Subjection  of  the  Athenian  Allies  and  ColoniesSpiriX 
of  the  Athenian  Government . 


jPROM  the  battles  of  MycaU  and  Plataa,  to 

the  memorable  war  of  Peiopomiesae,  elapsed 

half  a  century,  the  most  illustrious  in  the  Gre- 

A  C  4'*9    ^'^  annals.  A  single  republic,  one 

'.»j  '  of  sixteen  states,  whose  united  pos* 
sessions  hardly  equalled  the  extent 
of  Scotland,  and  whose  particular  territory  i? 
scarcely  visible  in  a  map  of  the  world,  carried 
on  an  offensive  war  against  the  Persian  em- 
pire, and,  thongh  surrounded  by  jealous  allies 
or  open  enemies,  proeecuted  this  extraordinary 
enterprise  with  unexampled  success ;  at  length, 
granting  such  conditions  of  peace  as  the  pride 
of  victory  may  dictate,  and  the  weight  of  ac- 
eumolated  disasters  condescended  to  solicit  or 
accept.  In  that  narrow  space  of  time  the  same 
republic  erected,  on  the  feeble  basis  of  her 
scanty  population  and  diminutive  territory,  a 
mighty  mass  of  empire ;  established  and  con- 
firmed her  authority  over  the  extent  of  a  thou- 
sand miles  of  the  Asiatic  coast,  from  Cyprus  to 
the  Thradan  Bosphorus;  took  possession  of 
forty  intermediate  islands,^  together  with  the 
important  straits  which  join  the  Euxine  and  the 
iEgean ;  conquered  and  colonized  the  winding 
shores  of  Macedon  and  Thrace ;  commanded 
the  coast  of  the  Euxine  from  Pontus  to  the 
Chefsonesus  Taurica,  or  Crim  Tartary  >  and, 
overawing  the  barbarous  natives  by  the  expe- 
rienced terrors  of  her  fleet,^  protectiid  against 
their  injustice  and  violence,  but  at  the  sanile 
time  converted,  to  the  purposes  of  her  own  am- 
bition and  interest,  the  numerous  but  scattered 
colonies  which  Miletus,  and  other  Greek  cities 
of  Asia,  had  at  various  times  established  in 
those  remote  reffions.^  Our  wonder  will  be 
justly  increased,  if  we  consider  that  Athens  ob* 
tained  those  immortal  trophies,  not  over  igno- 
rant savagres  or  effeminate  slaves,  but  over  men 
who  had  the  same  language  and  laws,  the  same 
blood  and  lineage,  the  same  arts  and  arms,  in 
short,  every  thing  common  with  the  victors  but 
their  audacity  and  fortune. 

Bat  it  is  the  peculiar  glory  of  the  Athenians 
that,  during  this  rapid  series  of  military  and 
naval  triumphs,  they  cultivated,  with  a  gene- 
rous enthusiasm,  the  arts  which  adorn  peace 
as  well  as  war,  and  improved  these  decorations 
of  polished  life  into  such  perfection  a^  few  na- 


6  SerernI  of  thcaa  hinnda  had  bern  fonnerly  eonqoered 
by  Atlieaiftn  eommnrntera,  pariicularW  Milttadea,  m  we 
hare  related  above;  but  having  rttbellcd  ai^aiDBt  the  severe 
govanimeni  of  Athena,  they  were  finally  aubdued  by  Peri- 
elee. 

7  Plot,  in  Pericle. 

8  Strabo,  Goograpfa.  paasim. 


tions  have  been  able  to  imitate,  and  none  have 
found  it  possible  to  surpass.  During  the  ad- 
ministration of  a  single  man,  more  works  of 
elegance  and  splendour,  more  magnificent  tem- 
ples, theatres,  and  porticoes  were  erected  within 
the  walls  of  Athens,  than  could  be  raised  during 
many  centuries  in  Rome,  though  mistress  of  the 
world,  by  the  wealth  and  labour  of  tributary 
provinces.^  In  the  same  period  of  time  sculp- 
ture attained  a  sublimity,  from  which  that 
noble  art  could  never  afterwards  but  descend 
and  degenerate;  and  a  republic  hitherto  infe- 
rior in  works  of  invention  and  genius  to  several 
of  her  neighbours,  aiid  even  of  her  own  colo- 
nies, produced,  in  the  single  lifetime  of  Pericles, 
those  inestimable  models  of  poetry,  eloquence, 
and  philosophy,'^')  which,  in  every  succeeding 
age,  the  enlightened  portion  of  mankind  hath 
invariably  regarded  as  the  best  standards,  not 
merely  of  composition  and  style,  but  of  taste 
and  reason.  The  name  of  Greek  seemed 
thenceforth  to  be  sunk  in  that  of  Athenian; 
Athenian  writers  are  our  surest  and  almost 
only  guides  in  relating  the  subsequent  transac- 
tions of  the  whole  nation;''  and  from  them  we 
learn  what  is  yet  the  most  extraordinary  cir- 
cumstance respecting  the  Athenian  empire, 
that  it  had  been  built  on  such  stable  founda- 
tions,-and  reared  with  such  art  and  skill,  as 
might  have  long  defied  the  hostile  jealousy 
of  Greece  and  Persia,  confederate  in  arms  and 
resentment,  if  various  causes,  which  human 
prudence  could  neither '  foresee  nor  prevent, 
had  not  shaken  its  firmness,  and  precipitated 
ito  downlkll.13 

Such  is  the  subject  which  I  have  imdertaken 
to  treat  in  this  and  the  two  following  chapters; 
a  subject  worthy  to  animate  the  diligence,  and 
call  forth  the  vigour  of  a  historian :  but,  if  he 
truly  deserves  that  respected  name,  he  will  re- 
member that  it  is  less  his  duty  to  amtise  tho 
fancy  by  general  description,  than  to  explain, 
with  precision  and  perspicuity,  the  various 
transactions  of  this  interesting  and  splendid 
theme;  to  give  the  reader  a  full  and  distinct 
view  of  the  complicated  matter  which  it  in- 
volves; and  to  remove  every  adventitious  cir- 
cumstance tbat^  might  distract  or  dazzle  the 


9  Plutarch,  in  Pericle. 

10  Pericloa  may  be  considered  an  the  eontemporarj  of 
Soc'mtpe,  SopboclM,  Euripides,  Thunydidea,  kc.  since, 
although  he  died  before  them  of  tlio  plague,  thcte  and  othtr 
great  men  flourished  during  hia  admihiatration. 

'11 1  mean  Thucydidea  and  Xenophon,  together  with  tJio 
Athenian  oratora,  philoaophera,  and  poeta. 
12  Thacydid.  1.  vii.  et  viii.  paaaim. 
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attention,  as  astronomers,  in  viewing  the  sun, 
are  careful  to  ward  off  its  surrounding  splen- 
dour. 

The  military  success  of  the  Athenians* 
(which  naturally  forms  the  first  branch  of  the 
subject,  because  it  not  only  supplied  the  mate- 
rials of  future  improvements,  but  awakened 
that  energy  requisite  to  cultivate  and  complete 
thom)  includes  three  separate  actions  which 
were  carried  on  at  the  same  time,  and  conspired 
to  the  same  end,  yet  cannot  be  related  in  one 
perpetual  narrative,  without  occasioning  some 
confusion  of  ideas,  alike  destructive  of  the 
pleasure  and  of  the  use  of  history.  While  we 
endeavour  to  keep  each  series  of  events  un- 
broken and  distinct,  we  must  be  carefkl  to 
point  out  its  influence  on  the  simultaneous  or 
succeeding  transactions  of  the  times,  that  our 
relation  may  be  at  once  satisfactory  and  faith- 
ful. In  such  a  delineation  the  trophies  of  the 
Persian  war  justly  claim  the  first  and  most 
con^icuous  place;  the  hostile  animosity  of 
rival  states,  which  continually  envied  and  op- 
posed, but,  for  reasons  that  will  be  fully  ex- 
plained, could  neither  prevent  nor  retard  the 
growing  superiority  of  Athens,  shall  occupy 
Uie  middle  of  the  picture;  and  we  shall  throw 
into  the  back  ground  the  successive  usurpa- 
tions of  that  fortunate  republic  over  her  allies, 
colonies,  and  neighbours. 

The  common  fears  which,  notwithstanding 
Inmlmerable  sources  of  animosity,  had  formed, 
and  hitherto  upheld  a  partial  confederacy  of 
the  Greeks,  were  removed  by  the  decisive  vic- 
Olvmo  ^oriea  of  Platoa  and  Mycal^.  After 
Ixxv  2!  these  memorable  events,  it  was  the 
A  C  47Q  ^^^  ^^^  °^  ^^®  Athenians  to  bring 
home  their  wives,  children,  and 
most  valuable  effects  from  the  isles  of  ^gina 
and  Salamis.  In  the  latter  island  they  cele- 
brated their  good  fortune  by  a  national  solem- 
nity. The  sublime  Sophocles  joined  in  the 
chorus  of  bojrs  which  danced,  in  exultation, 
around  the  Barbarian  spoils  ;3  the  v&lour  of  his 
■predecessor,  ^schylus,  had  contributed  to  the 
victories  by  which  they  were  obtained ;  and  his 
rival,  the  tender  Euripides,  was  bom  in  the  isle 
Salamis,'  on  that  important  day  which  proved 
alike  glorious  to  Greece,  and  fatal  t«  Persia. 
But  an  attention  to  domestic  concerns  prevent- 
ed not  the  Athenians  from  pushing  the  war  with 
vigour,  though  deserted  by  the  Spartans  and 
other  Peloponnesians,  who  sailed  home  before 
winter.  The  Asiatic  colonies,  animated  by  the 
4«cent  recovery  of  freedom,  seconded  the  Athe- 
nian ardour;  and  the  confederates, having  suc- 
tMssfully  infested  the  territories  of  the  great 
king,  besieged  and  took  the  rich  <uty  of  Sestbs 
in  the  Chersonesus  of  Thrace,  the  only  place  of 
strength  which  adhered  to  the  Persian  interest 
in  that  fertile  peninsula.^ 

During  the  two  following  years  the  war 


1  The  chief  materials  for  thii  portion  of  histotT  constet  in 
th«  first  and  aocond  books  of*I*huc]rdidc« ;  the  cloventh  and 
twelfth  of  Diodortu  Sioului;  Platareh'a  lives  of  Themitto- 
cIm,  Ariaiides,  Cimon,  Pericles;  Pausanias's  Description 
of  Greece,  and  Piiny*8  Natural  History :  scattered  facts  are 
supplied  b^  other  ancient 'wrilera,  whose  works  will  be 
carefully  cited. 

3  Athcnsut,  1.  i.  3  Vita  Euripid. 

4  Ucrodot.  1.  ix.  c.  cri.    Diodor.  1.  xi.  c.  zxxvii. 


languished  abroad,  while  the  symptoms  of 
jealousy  and  discord,  which  had  already  ap- 
peared in  the  separation  of  the  Athenian  and 
Spartan  fleeti,  broke  out  with  more  virulence 
^j  at  home.  The  Atheniuns  began  the 

I  ^^™^'  A  li^^rious  ^^^  o^  rebuilding  their 
AC  478    J^^i^®**    <^**y«    which    the    Persian 

*  ..*.  *  spoils  might  contribute  to  enrich 
^  *  with  uncommon  magnificence,  and 
which  the  acquaintance  gained  in  the  course 
of  the  war,  the  graceful  forms  of  Ionic  and 
Doric  architecture,  might  enable  them  to  adom 
with  more  beauty  and  elegance  than  had  yet 
been  displayed  in  Europe.  But  the  weighty 
advice  of  Themistocles  prevailed  on  them  to 
suspend  this  noble  undertaking,  and  engaged 
them,  instead  of  decorating  their  capital  with 
temples,  theatres,  and  gymnasia,  to  fortify  it  bjr 
wsILb  of  such  strength  and  solidity  as  might 
thexJbeforth  bid  defiance  to  every  enemy, 
whether  foreign  or  domestic.  In  an  age  when 
the  art  of  attack  was  so  rude  and  imperfect, 
that  the  smallest  fortress  formed  an  object  of 
importance,  such  a  design  could  not  fail  of  ex* 
citing  jealousy  in  the  neighbouring  republics. 
The  measure  was  scarcely  determined  when  an 
embassy  arrived  from  Sparta,  remonstratincr 
against  a  design  peculiarly  dangerous  and 
alarming  to  those  who  owed  their  safety  to  the 
weakness  of  their  cities.  ^  If  the  Greeks,"  it  was 
said,  '•'•  had  possessed  any  town  of  impregna* 
ble  strenigth,  they  must  have  found  it  impossi- 
ble to  expel  the  Barbarians  from  their  country. 
The  Athenians  therefore,  who  had'  hitherto  so 
generously  maintained  the  cause  of  the  con* 
fedoracy,  ought  not  only  to  desist  from  raisingr 
walls  and  fortifications,  but  even  to  prevent  a 
similar  design  in  any  republic  beyond  the  isth- 
mus ;  the  Peloponnesus  was  alone  sufiicient  to 
afford,  in  time  of  danger,  a  secure  refuge  to  the 
whole  Grecian  name." 

Themistocles  easily  unveiled  the  suspicion 
and  hatred  concealed  under  this  specious  mask 
of  public  utility,  ^d  encouraged  his  country- 
men to  elude  the  Spartan  artifice  by  umiUr 
address.  The  senate  of  the  five  hundred,  who 
gaipe  audience  to  foreign  ambassadors,  declared 
that  Athens  would  adopt  no  measure  incon- 
sistent with  the  public  interest,  and  promised 
speedily  to  send  an  embassy,  in  their  turn* 
which  would  remove  all  groundless  apprehen- 
sioiiis'  entertained  on  that  subject.  The  La^ 
cedoemonians  having  returned  with  this  tem- 
porising answer,  Themistocles  was  immediately 
despatched  to  Sparta,  and  expected,  as  he  had 
previously  concerted  matters  with  his  country* 
men,^  to  be  followed,  at  a  proper  time,  hj 
Aristides,  the  most  respected  character  of  his 
age;  and  by  Lisides,  an  able  orator  in  the 
senate  and  assembly.  Mean  while  the  Athe- 
nian walls  arose  ^ith  unexampled  celerity. 
Not  only  slaves,  artificers  by  profession,  and 
the  poorer  classes  of  citizens,  but  magistrates 
of  the  first  rank,  the- venerable  fathers  of  the 
republic,  wrought  with  their  own  hands,  and 
with  unceasing  industry.  The  feeble  efforts 
of  women  and  children  contributed  to  the  use- 
ful  labour.     The  most  superstitious  of  men 

5  Idem  ibid,  et  in  Tliein.  Ly».  Orat.  Fun.  ot  cont.  Alcib. 
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aeglectod  Ihmi  ftccuatomed  solwanitiM,  and  no 
Ioniser  acknowiedged  the  distinction  of  dajrs  or 
seasons :  nor  did  even  the  silent  tranquillity  of 
night  abate  the  ardour  of  their  diligence.    The 
.  ruins  of  their  citjr  happilj  supplied  them  with 
a  rich  variety  of  material ;  •  no  edifice  was 
■pared,  public  or  private,  sacred  or  .profane ; 
tile  rude  fculpture  of  ancient  temples,' even  the 
mutilated  tombs  of  their  ancestors,  were  con- 
founded in  the  common  mass;  and,  at'  the 
distance  of  near  a  century,  the  singular  appear- 
ance of  the  wall,  composed  of  stones  rough 
and  unpolished,  of  various  colours  and  une- 
qual size,  attested  the  rapid  Exertions  by  which 
the  work  had  been  constructed.^ 
Themistodes  had  hitherto,  under  various 
J      pretences,  avoided  declaring  his  commission  be- 
fore the  Spartan  senate.    When  urged  to  this 
Bftasure  by  some  of  the  magistrates,  who  began 
to  suspect  his  silence,  he  ^ill  alleged  the  ab- 
sence of  his  colleagues  as  a  sufficient  reason 
for  delay.    But  a  company  of  travellers,  who 
had  recently  visited  Athens,  gave  intelligenee 
of  the  extraordinary  works  carrying  on  in  that 
city.     This  information,  and  the  resentment  of 
the  Spartans  which  it  occasioned',  must  have 
disconcerted  a  man  who  possessed  less  cool 
boldness  than  the  commander  at  Salamis  and 
Artemisium.    But  Themistocles,  with  the  ad- 
dress congenial  to  his  character,  asserted,  that 
it  was  unworthy  the  gravity  of  Sparta  to  regard 
the  vague  rumours  of  obscure  men ;  and  that 
before  lightly  suspecting  the  approved  fidelity 
of  their  allies,  she  ought  to  bestow  some  pains 
in  discovering  the  truth.    This  declaration  was 
enforced,  it  is  said,  by  seasonable  bribes  to  the 
most  popular  of  the  Ephori;  and  the  Spartans, 
deluded  or  corrupted,  agreed   to  despatch  a 
second  embassy  to  Athens,  consisting  of  some 
of  their  most  respectable  citizens.     These  men 
had  no  sooner  arrived  at  their  destination,  than 
they  were  taken  into  custody,  as  pledges  for 
the  safe  return  of  Themistocles  and  his  col- 
leagues, who  by  this  time  had  brought  him  the 
welcome  news,  that  the  walls  were  completed. 
The  Athenian  ambassadors  were  now  prepared 
to  throw  off  the  mask.    They  appeared  in  the 
Laoedsmonian  assembly;  and  Themistocles, 
speaking  for  the  rest,  declared,  that  his  coun- 
trymen needed  not  to  learn  from  their  con- 
federates, what  measures  were  honourable  to 
themselves,  and  beneficial  to  the  common  cause ; 
that,  by  his  advice,  they  had  firmly  defended 
their  city  against  the  assaults  of  open  enemies 
and  jealous  friends ;  and  that  if  Sparta  enter- 
tained any  resentment  of  this  measure,  which 
was  evidently  not  less  condaciye  to  the  public 
interest,  than,  perhaps,  displeasing  to  private 
ambition,  her  anger  would  be  equally  unjust  and 
impotent,  since  her  own  citizens  must  remain 
as  hostages  at  Athens,  till  his  colleagues  and 
hinlself  should  be  restored  in  safety  to  their 
eountry.7      Whatever  secret  indignation  this 
speech   might  excite,  the   Spartans  thought 
proper  to  suppress  their    animosity.      They 
allowed  the  ambassadors  to  reVim  home ;  but 
the  conduct  of  Themistocles  laid  the  fotmdation 


6  ThncTJid.  I.  i.  e.  bcxxiz.  et.  wq. 
7P1at.  &«.  ibid.' 


of  that  unrelenting  hatred  with  which  he  was 
persecuted  by  Sparta,  whose  intrigues  engaged 
all  Greecof  not  excepting  Athens  herself,  in  the 
destruction  of  this  illustrious  citizen.  Yet  his 
eminent  services,  before  they  were  interrupted 
by  the  storm  of  persecution,  gave  an  opportu- 
nity to  his  unworthy  country  to  display  more 
fully  her  signal  ingratitude.' 
^.  "The  ancient  Athenian  harbour 

1  "^"S]  ®^  Phalericum  was  small,  narrow, 
A^r  ATf  *"***  inconvenient.  To  supply  its 
A.  ^^,  4//.  ^^fiQ^^  Themiatocles,  even  before 

the  Persian  invasion,  had  recommended  the 
PireBUs,  a  place  five  miles  distant  f>om  the  cita- 
del, furnished  with  three  natural  basins,  which, 
if  properly  fortified,  might  form  a  far  more 
commodious  and  secure  station  for  the  Athe- 
nian navy.    The  foundations  were  laid,  and 
the  walls  began  to  rise,  when  the  cruel  ravages 
of  the  Barbarians  interrupted  the  undertaking. 
Having  in  the  preceding  year  fortified  the  city, 
Themistocles  thought  the  present  a  proper  time 
to  finish  the  new  harbour.^    His  address,  his 
eloquence,  and  his  bribes,  were  seasonably  ap- 
plied to  divert  the  resentment  of  Sparta,  who, 
though  thenceforth  less  jealous  of  the  naval 
than  military  power  of  her  rival,  threatened,  on 
this  occasion,  to  enter  Attica  with  an  armed 
force.   But  the  artful  Athenian  had  the  skill  to 
persuade  the  Spartans  and  their  allies,  that  the 
procuring  a  strong  and  capacious  harbour  was 
a  matter  essentially  requisite  to  the  common 
interest  of  the   Grecian  confederacy.      The 
work,  mean  time,  was  carried  on  at  Athens 
with  much  spirit  and  activity,  iuid,  in  less  than 
a  twelvemonth,  brought  to  such  a  prosperous 
conclusion,  as  could  scarcely  be  credited,  but 
on  the  testimony  of  a  contemporary  Jiistorian 
of  the  most  approved  diligence  and  fidelity. 'o 
The  new  walls  were  sufficientiy  broad  to  admit 
two  carriages  abreast;  the  stones  composing 
them  were  of  an  immense  size,  strongly  united 
by  bars  of  iron,  which  were  fastened  Tiy  melted 
Itea'd.   The  Pineus  soon  grew  into  a  town,  con- 
taining many  thousand  inhabitants.    It  was 
joined  to  the  city  by  waHs  begun  by  Cimon, 
but  finished  by  Pericles,  twenty  years  after  the 
harbour  itself  had  been  erected.      The  new 

A  r  AAf  ^^^^^^S^  o^  Cimon  and  Pericles 
A.  u.  457,  j^^  ^f^^  mentioned  in  history  un- 
der the  name  of  the  Long  Walls.  They  ex- 
tended forty  stadia  on  either  side ;  and  when 
added  to  the  circumference  of  the  ancient  city 
(about  sixty  stadia)  give  us  for  the  whole  cir- 
cuit of  the  Athenian  fortifications  an  extent  of 
nearly  eighteen  English  miles.^*    , 

TTie  altercations  and  animositiea.'excited  by 
such  undertakings  among  the  confederates  at 
home,  prevented  not  their  united  arms  from 
assaulting  the  dominions  of  the  great  king. 
Thirty  Athenian,  and  fifty  Peloponnesian  ships, 
had  been  employed  to  expel  the  Perrian  garri- 
sons fi-om  the  sea-ports  which  they  still  occu- 
pied in  the  Hellespont,  the  Propontis,  and  the 
^gean  isles.    The  European  fleet,  being  sea- 


R  Dtodor.  1.  xi.  p.  437. 

9  Thucyrf.  1.  i.  c.  xciii.  ?1ut  in  Themiit  Diodor.  xi.  438. 

10  Thucydid.  abi  lapra. 

11  PanMniai,  p.  90,  et  seq.   Strabo,  p.  391,  et  aoq.  Plut. 
in  Cimon. 
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Bonablj  joined  by  Tarioui  ■quadrons  from  the 
Greek  cities  of  Asia,  scoured  the  eastern  shores 
of  the  Mediterraaean,  and  delivered  from  op- 
pression the  long  enslaved  island  of  Cyprus. 
Their  next  operation  must  have  been  at  ai  con- 
siderable distance  of  time,  since  they  had  to 
return  near  two  hundred  leagues  westward, 
^,  and  then  to  proceed  almost  as  far 

Y  ^™^.'  towards  the  north,  and  the  Bos- 
A  r  *  a'^r  phorus  of  Thrace.  At  the  entrance 
A.  i>.  410.  ^j.   ^^-^    celebrated    canal,    which 

joins  the  Euxine  and  Propc^tis,  the  city  of 
Byzantium,  destined  in  future  ages  to  become 
the  seat  of  empire,  and  long  to  remain  the 
chief  emporium  of  Europe  and  of  Asia,  had 
been  first  founded  by  a  feeble  colony  of  Mega- 
reans,  which  had  gradually  become  populous, 
flourishing,  and  independent,  but  which  was 
actually  commanded  and  insulted  by  armed 
Barbarians.  It  is  not  probable  that  Xerxes,  or 
his  ministers,  perceived  the  peculiar  security 
of  Byzantium,  situate  between  the  Bosphorus 
and  the  Hellespont,  two  straits,  whidi  it  might 
occasionally  shut  to  a  hostile  navy,  or  open  to 
the  fleets  of  commerce.  But  hsui  they  been 
sensible  of  this  advantage,  the  misfortunes 
hitherto  attending  all  their  maritime  enter- 
prises must  have  rendered  it  impossible  to  en- 
courage their  seamen  to  resist  a  victorious 
enemy.  They  discovered,  however,  more  than 
their  usual  vigour,  in  defending,  by  land,  a 
place  which  they  regarded  as  the  centre  of  very 
valuable  possessions.  The  adjacent  coast  of 
Thrace  forms  a  striking  contrast  with  the  in- 
land parts  of  tliat  country.  Instead  of  bleak 
heaths,  and  snowy  mountains,  which  deform 
the  inhospitable  regions  of  Hem  us  and  Rho- 
dop^,  the  maritime  provinces  produce  in  abun- 
dance, vines,  olives,  the  most  useful  grains,  and 
the  most  delicious  fruits.  The  climate  vies 
with  the  delightful  softness  of  the  Asiatic 
plains ;  and  tlie  soil  had  been  long  cultivated 
by  Greek  colonies,  who  had  widely  extended 
themselves  on  botli  sides  of  Bvzantium.  The 
Barbarians  strengthened  the  garrison  of  the 
place,  which  w^as  well  supplied  with  provi- 
sions, and  commanded  by  Persians  of  the  first 
distinction,  among  whom  were  several  kinsmen 
of  the  great  king.  The  siege  was  obstinate, 
but  the  events  of  it  are  not  described  in  history. 
It  is  only  known,  that  the  walls  were  stormed, 
and  that  an  immense  booty,  together  with  many 
Persian  princes  and  nobles,  fell  into  the  hands 
of 'the  victors,! 

Here  the  glory  of  Pausanias,  who  still  com- 
manded the  forces  of  the  confederacy ;  a  man 
whose  fatne  would  jival  the  most  illustrious 
names  of  antiquity,  had  he  fallen  in  the  siege 
of  Byzantium.  The  rich  spoils  of  Plattea,  of 
which  the  tenth  was  allotted  to  him,  as  general, 
raised  him  above  the  equality  required  by  the 
republican  mstitutions  of  his  country.  His 
recent  conquest  still  farther  augmented  his 
wealth  and  his  ambition ;  a  continual  flow  of 
prosperity,  which  is  dangerous  to  the  best  re- 
gulated minds,  proved  fatal  to  the  aspiring  tem- 
per of  Pausanias.   As  he  conceived  himself  too 


1  Plat,  ia  Ari«l2d.  Thueydid.  1.  L  fiS,  et  leq.  Diodor.  1. 
gL44— 16. 


great  to  remain  a  subject,  he  was  wiUing  to 
become  a  sovereign,  through  the  assistance  of 
Xerxes,  the  inveterate  enemy  of  hia  country.  . 
To  this  prince  he  made  application,  by  means 
of  Gongylus  the  Eretrian,  a  fit  instrument  for 
any  kind  of  villany.  To  such  an  associate 
Pausanias  had  entrusted  the  noble  Persians 
taken  in  Byzantium.  This  man  escaped  with 
his  prisoners  across  the  Bosphorus,  and  con» 
veyed  a  letter  to  the  great  king,  in  which  the 
Spartan  general,  having  mentioned,  ajs  in- 
dubitable proof  of  his  sincerity,  the  restorin^^ 
his  captive  kinsmen,  proposed  to  enter  into 
strict  amity  witli  Xerxes,  to  take  his  daughter 
in  marriage,  to  second  his  efforts  in  conquering 
Greece,  and  to  hold  that  country  as  a  depend- 
ent province  of  the  Persian  empire.  The  Per- 
sian is  said  to  have  highly  relished  these  pro- 
posals, the  subjugation  of  Greece  being  tJie 
great  object  of  his  reign.  It  is  certain  that  he 
speedily  sent  Artabazos,  a  nobleman  of  con- 
fidence, to  confer  and  co-operate  with  the 
traitor. 

But  Pausaniaa  himself  acted  with  the  preci- 
pitancy and  inconsistency  of  a  man,  who  had 
either  been  deluded  into  treason  by  bad  ad- 
vice, or  totally  intoxicated  by  the  dangerous 
vapours  of  ambition  that  floated  in  his  distem- 
pered brain.  Instead  of  dissembling  his  de- 
signs until  they  were  ripe  for  execution,  he 
assumed  at  once  the  tone  of  a  master  and  the 
manners  of  a  tyrant.  He  became  difficult  of 
access  to  his  colleagues  in  command  ;  disdain- 
ed their  advice  in  concerting  measures  which 
they  were  ordered  to  execute ;  he  was  sur- 
rounded by  guards,  chosen  from  the  conquered 
Barbarians;  and  he  punisiied  the  slightest 
ofi*ence  in  the  allied  troops  with  a  rigonr 
hitherto  unknown  to  the  Grecian  discipline. 
He  still  managed,  indeed,  the  fierce  spirits  of 
the  Spartans,  but  witiiout  any  degree  of  pru- 
dence, since  the  distinctions  which  he  demand- 
ed for  them,  tended  only  to  irritate  and  inflame 
their  confederates,  who  were  not  allowed  to 
forage,  to  draw  water,  to  cut. down  straw  for 
their  beds,  until  the  countrymen  of  Pausanias 
had  been  previously  furnished  with  all  these 
articles. 

^1  This    intolerable  insolence  dis- 

j  y^P'  gusted  and  provoked  the  army  in 
A  ^*  I7R  general,-  but  espociaUy  the  lonians, 
A.  K.,  4/0.  ^^^  lamented  that  they  had  been 
no  sooner  delivered  from  the  shackles  of  Per- 
sian despotism,  than  they  were  bent  under  the 
severer  and  more  odious  yoke  of  Sparta.  By 
common  consent,  they  repaired  to  the  Athenian 
Aristides,  and  his  cofieagus  Cimon,  the  son  of 
Miltiades,  a  youth  of  the  fairest  hopes,  who  had 
signalized  his  patriotism  and  valour  in  all  the 
glorious  scenes  of  the  war.  Their*  designs 
being  approved  by  the  Athenian  admirals, 
Uliades  and  Antagoras,  who  respectively  com- 
manded tlie  fleets  of  Samos  and  Chios,  the 
bravest  of  all  the  maritime  allies,  seized  the 
first  opportunity  to  insult  the  galley  of  Pau- 
sanias ;  and  when  reproached  and  threatened 
by  the  Spartan,  they  desired  him  to  thank 
Fortune,  who  had  favoured  him  at  Platsa,  the 
9iemory  of  which  victory  alone  saved  him  flrom 
the  immediate  punishment  of  his  arrogance 
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and  cruelty.  These  words  speedily  re-echoed 
ihrongh  the  whole  fleet,  and  served,  as  soon  as 
they  were  heard,  for  the  signal  of  general  re- 
Tolt.  The  di^erent  squadrons  of  Asia  and  the 
Hellespont  sailed  from  their  stations,  joined 
the  snips  of  Uliades  and  Antagoras,  loudly  de- 
clared against  the  insolent  ambition  of  Pausa- 
Hias,  abjured  the  proud  tyranny  of  Sparta,  and 
for  ever  rang^  themselves  under  the  vic- 
torious colours  of  Athens,  whose  generous 
magnanhnity  seemed  best  fitted  to  command 
the  willing  obedience  of  freemen. ' 
1^1  This  revolution  had  immediate 

•       -a       stnd   important  effects,  which  we 
A  C  Alfi    ^^^  proceed  to  explain,  when  we 

*  '  '  have  punished  and  dismissed  the 
unworthy  Pausanias.  Apprised  of  his  malver- 
sation and  treachery,  the  Spartan  senate  recall- 
ed him,  to  stand  trial  for  his  life.  But  his  im- 
mense wealth  enabling  him  to  corrupt  the 
integrity  of  his  judges,  he  esci^ped  without  far- 
ther punishment  than  degradation  from  his 
office,  and  paying  a  heavy  fine.  In  his  9tead, 
the  Spartans  substituted,  not  one  admiral, 
but  several  captains,  with  divided  authority, 
thereby  to  remove  the  odium  and  resentment 
which  the  insolence  of  unlimited  command  had 
excited  among  their  confederates.  Pausanias, 
though  divested  of  his  public  character,  having 
accompanied  these  officers  to  the  Hellespont,  in 
a  vessel  fitted  out  at  his  private  expense,  began 
to  display  more  arrogance  than  ever.  He  dis- 
dained not  Only  the  manners  and  behaviour, 
bat  the  dress  and  appearance  of  a  Greek ;  car- 
ried on,  almost  openly,  his  treacherous  corres- 
pondence with  Artabazus ;  increased  the  num- 
ber of  his  Barbarian  guards  and  attendants; 
trampled  with  contempt  on  the  most  severed 
institutions  of  his  country  ;  and  assumed  that 
provoking  pomp  of  power,  and  that  offensive 
ostentation  -of  vice,  which  disgraced  the  profli- 
gate lives  of  the  Persian  satraps.' 

When  the  Spartan  magistrates  received  a  full 
account  of  his  pride  and  folly,  they  were  ap- 
prehensive lest  he  might  refuse  to  return  home 
on  an  ordinary  summons,  and  therefore  em- 
ployed the  form  of  the  scytal^,  a  form  reserved 
fi>r  the  most  solemn  occasions.  The  scytal^ 
(for  opinion  can  give  importance  to  any  thing) 
wis  only  a  narrow  scroll  of  parchment,  which 
had  been  rolled  on  a  piece  of  wood,  and  then 
■tamped  with  the  decree  of  the  republic.  Every 
Spartan,  invested  with  authority  at  home  or 
abroad,  possessed  a  tidly  exactly  corresponding 
to  the  rod  on  which  the  parchment  had  been 
first  rolled.  By  applying  his  tally,  the  words 
of  the  scytaU  necessarily  firranged  themselves 
in  their  original  form,  ancf  attested  tlie  authen- 
tic command  of  the  magistrate.  As  tutor  to 
the  infant  king  pf  Sparta,  Pausanias  had  been 
famished  with  an  instrument  of  this  kind ;  and 
lach  is  the  effectof  legal  formality,  that  a  map 
vho  would  probably  have  despised  the  injunc- 
tion of  a  simple  letter,  returned  without  delay 
lo  a  country  which  he  had  betrayed,  when 
recalled  by  this  {rirolous,  but  respected  cere- 
mony. 


2  lVe|KM  in  Paman.    PlaUrch.  in  Ariitid. 
3TlKiejdid.i.05stl38. 


The  external  professions,  and  hypocritical 
pedantry,  of  Spartan  virtue,  were  most  shame- 
fully detected  and  exposed  in  the  whole  affair 
of  Pausanias.  Though  convicted  of  the  most 
odious  tyranny,  extortion,  and  profligacy,  he 
was  still  allowed  to  enjoy  the  benefit  of  per* 
sonal  freedom  ;  to  correspond  by  frequent  mes- 
sages with  his  accomplice  Artabazus ;  and,  at 
length,  to  tamper  with  the  Helots  and  Messe- 
nians,  those  oppressed  slaves,  who  were  ever 
ready  to  rebel  against  the  unrelenting  tyranny 
of  their  masters.  But  as  it  exceeded  even  the 
opulence  and  effrontery  of  Pausanias,  to  cor- 
rupt and  influence  the  whole  republic,  those 
who  had  either  escaped  the  general  contagion 
of  venality,  or  who  were  offended  at  not 
sharing  his  bribes,  accused  him,  a  third  time, 
of  treason  to  Greece,  in  consequence  of  an 
event  which  enabled  thom  in  the  fullest  manner 
to  make  good  the  charge.  An  unhappy  youth, 
who  lived  with  Pausanias  as  the  infamous 
minister  of  his  pleasure,  was  destined  by  that 
monster  to  become  the  victim  of  his  ambition. 
He  was  charged  with  a  letter  from  his  master 
to  Artabazus,  in  which,  af\er  explaining  the 
actual  state  of  his  affairs,  Pausanias  hinted  to 
him,  as  had  been  his  usual  practice,  to  destroy 
the  bearer.  The  suspicious  youth,  who  had  ob- 
served that  none  of  those  sent  on  such  errands 
ever  returned  to  their  country,  broke  open  the 
letter,  and  read  his  own  fate.  Fired  with  re- 
sentment, he  instantly  carried  the  writing  to  the 
enemies  of  Pausanias,  who  prudently  advised 
the  messenger  to  take  refuge  in  the  temple  of 
Neptune,  expecting  that  his  master  would  soon 
follow  him.  Mean  while  they  practised  a  con- 
cealment in  the  wall  of  the  temple,  and  having 
acquainted  the  Ephori,  and  other  chief  magis- 
trates, with  their  contrivance  for  convicting  the 
traitor  by  bis  own  words,  they  obtained  a  de- 
putation to  accompany  them,  to  remain  con- 
cealed with  them  in  the  temple,  and  to  over- 
hear the  mutual  reproaches  of  Pausanias  and 
his  messenger.  Yet  the  superstition  of  the 
Spartans  permitted  them  not  to  seize  the  cri- 
minal in  that  sacred  edifice.  He  was  aIlowe4 
to  retire  in  safety ;  and  when  the  senate  had 
at  length  determined  to  lay  hold  of  him,  he 
was  privately  admonished  of  his  danger  by 
some  members  of  that  venal  assembly.  Upon 
this  intelligence,  he  took  refuge  in  the  temple 
of  Minerva,  from  which  it  being  unlawful  to 
drag  him,  that  asylum  f^as  surrounded  by 
guards,  all  necessaries  were  denied  the  prisoner, 
and  he  thus  perished  by  hunger.^ 
^,  The  late  punishment  of  this  de- 

J^'y*??-  testable  traitor  could  *not  tepair 
A^r'  AT  ^®  ruinous  effects  of  his  miscon- 
A.  K.,  4/0.  j^^^  ^^^  villany.    Not  only  the 

lonians,  who  had  first  begim  Uie  revolt,  but 
the  foreign  confederates  in  general,  loudly  re- 
jected the  pretensions  of  Dorcus  and  other 
captains  whom  the  Spartans  appointed  to 
command  them.  A  few  communities  of  Pelo- 
ponnesus still  followed  tlie  Lacedasfnonian 
standard ;  but  the  islanders  and  Asiatics  una- 
nimously applied  to  Aristides,  to  whose  ap- 

4  Thueyd.  1.  i.  e.  ezzTiii.  et  leq.    Diodor.  I.  zi.  e.  zliv 
et  Nepoa  in  Fausan 
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proved  wisdom  and  vixtue  they  not  only  en- 
trusted the  operations  of  the  combined  arma- 
ment, but  voluntarily  submitted  their  more  par- 
ticular concerns;  and  experience  soon  justified 
their  prudent  choice.  Pay  was  not  yet  intro- 
duced into  the  Grecian  service,  because  the  cha- 
racter of  soldier  was  not  separated  from  that  of 
citizen.  It  had  been  usual,  however,  to  raise  an- 
nually Br  certain  proportion  of  supplies  among 
the  several  confederates,  in  order  to  purchase 
arms,  to  equip  and  victual  the  galleys,  and  to 
provide  such  engines  of  war  as  proved  requisite 
in  storming  the  fortified  towns  belonging  to 
the  common  enemy. ^  By  unanimous  suffrage, 
Aristides  was  appointed  to  new-model  and 
apply  this  necessary  tax,  which  had  been  im- 
posed and  exacted  by  the  Spartans  without 
sufficient  attention  to  the  respective  faculties 
of  the  contributaries.  The  honest  Athenian 
executed  this  delicate  office  with  no  less  judg- 
ment than  equity.  The  whole  annual  impo- 
sition amounted  to  four  hundred  and  sixty 
talentSi about  ninety  thousand  pounds  sterling; 
which  was  proportioned  with  such  nice  accu- 
racy, that  no  state  .found  tlie  smallest  reason  to 
complain  of  partiality  or  injustice.  The  com- 
mon treasure  was  kept  in  the  central  and  sa- 
cred island  of  Delos ;  and,  though  entrusted  to 
the  personal  discretion  of  the  Athenian  com- 
mander, was  soon  conceived  to  lie  at  the  dis- 
position of  his  republic.^ 

While  the  merit  of  Aristides  thus  procured 
his  countrymen  the  management  of  the  na- 
tional treasury  of  Greece,  Themistodes  was 
equally  succeasfuj,  in  improving  the  internal 
resources  of  the  state.  By  yielding  more  pro- 
tection to  strangers  than  they  enjoyed  in 
neighbouring  cities,  he  augmented  not  only  the 
populousness,  but  the  wealth  of  Athens,  as  that 
description  of  men  paid  An  annual  contribu- 
tion in  return  for  their  security.'  This,  to^ 
gether  with  other  branches  of  the  revenue,  he 
employed  in  building  annually  about  sixty 
galleys,  the  addition  of  which  to  the  Athenian 
navy  abundantly  compensated  such  losses  as 
were  sustained  by  the  accidents  of  the  sea  in 
foreign  parts.  Notwithstanding  the  envy  and 
malice  of  wortliless  demagogues,  who  infested 
the  Athenian  assembly  and  courts  of  justice, 
Themistodes  was  fast  advancing  to  the  attain- 
ment of  the  same  authority  at  home,  wliich 
Aristides  enjoyed  abroad,  when  complaints  ar- 
rived from  Sparta,  that  he  had  conspired  with 
Pausanias  to  betray  the  public  liberty.  The 
known  resentment  of  the  Spartans  against  this 
extraordinary  man,  sufficiently  explains  the 
reason  whji  iiiey,  who  were  so  dilatory  in  their 
proceedings  against  Pausanias  himself,  should 
be  so  eager  to  bring  to  punishment  his  sup- 
posed accomplice.  But  it  was  not  easy  to  con- 
ceive, how  the  Athenians  could  admit  such  an 
accusation  against  a  citizen,  whose  singular 
valour  and  conduct  had  gained  the  decisive 
victory  at  Solamis ;  whose  counsels  and  ad- 
dress had  fortified  their  city  with  impregnable 
strength ; .  whose  foresight  and  activity  had 


1  Plat  la  AriiUd.  p.  532,  et  raq. 
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procured  them  a  fleet  which  no  nation  in  the 
world  could  resist;  and  whose  abilities  and 
patriotism  had  not  only  saved  his  countiy  from 
the  most  formidable  invasion  recorded  in  histo- 
ry, and  which  was  prindpally  directed  against 
Athens,  but  amidst  the  terrors  of  this  invasion, 
the  treachery  of  false  frienda,  and  the  violenoa 
of  open  enemies,  had  so  eminently  contributed 
to  raise  his  republic  to  the  first  rank  in  the 
Grecian  confederacy.  Tet  such,  on  the  one 
hand,  was  the  effect  cf^that  envy  which,  in  re- 
publics, always  accompanies  excellence;  and 
such,  on  the  other,  the  influence  of  Spartan 
bribery  and  intrigues,  that  Themistodes  was 
banished  by  the  ostracism,  a  punishment  in- 
flicted on  men  whose  aspiring  ambition  seemed 
dangerous  to  freedom,  which  required  not  the 
proof  of  any  particular  delinquency,  and  which 
had  efl'ect  only  during  a  term  of  years.^ 
ry.  It  is  probable,  that  the  iUustriooe 

I  ^J^^i  ®^^  would  have  been  recalled  be- 
h^^'  A»ct  fore  the  expiration  of  the  appointed 
'  *  time ;  but  the  persecution  of  Sparta 
allowed  not  his  countrymen  leisure  to  repent 
of  their  severity.  Having  punished  Pausanias, 
they  acquainted  the  Athenians,  ^That  from 
the  papers  of  that  notorious  traitor,  complete 
evidence  appeared  of  the  guilt  of  Themistodes; 
that  it  was  not  suffident,  therefore,  to  have  ex- 
pelled him  for  a  few  years  from  Athens,  by  an 
indulgent  decree,  which  the  assembly  might 
revoke  at  pleasure ;  that  crimes  against  the 
general  confederacy  of  Greece  ought  to  bo 
judged  by  the  Amphictyonic  council,  and  pu- 
nislied  by  death,  or  perpetual  banishment.*' 
The  Athenians  shamefully  complied  with  this 
demand.  It  appeared,  indeed,  that  Themisto- 
des had  cerresponded  with  Pausanias,  and  been 
privy  to  his  designs;  but  he  persisted  in  afiirm- 
ing  that  he  never  had  approved  them.  The 
rivalship  and  enmity  subsisting  between  Sparta 
and  Argos,  had  induced  him  to  choose  the  lat- 
ter as  the  place  of  his  retreat.  There  he  re- 
ceived the  news  of  his  condenmation ;  after 
which,  not  thinking  himself  secure  in  any  dty 
of  Peloponnesus,  he  sailed  to  Coreyra.  But 
his  enemies  still  continuing  to  pursue  him,  he 
fled  to  the  opposite  coast  of  Epirus,  and  sought 
refuge  among  the  barbarous  Molossians.  Soon 
afterwards  he  escaped  into  Persia^  where  his 
wonderful  versatility  of  genius,  in  acquiring 
the  language  and  manners  of  that  country,  r^ 
commended  him  to  the  new  king  ArtaxerxeSf 
who  had  lately  succeeded  the  unfortunate  in- 
Ol  D  ▼'wior  of  Greece,  The  suspidon 
1  ^i  1  ®^  treason  throws  a  dark  shade  on 
A^  472  eminent  lustre  of  his  abilities ; 

*  *  nor  does  the  disinterestedness  of 

his  private  character  tend  to  remove  the  impa- 
tation.  Though  he  carried  with  kim  to  Persia* 
his  most  valuable  eflects,  yet  the  estimate  of 
the  property  which  he  left  behind  in  Athens, 
amounted  to  a  hundred  talents  (above  twenty 
thousand  pounds  sterling,)  an  immense  sum, 
when  estimated  by  tlie'value  of  money  in  that 
age.  The  whole  was  confiscated  to  the  exche- 
quer; and  the  eagerness  of  the  populace  to 
seize  this  rich  booty,  serves  to  explain  the  ala- 

4  Diodor.  p.  445,  et  Mq.    Hat  ibid. 
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crity  with  which  aQ  parties  agreed  to  his  de- 
stractioii.  A  report  pievaiied  in  Greece,  that 
Thamistocles  could  never  forgive  the  ingrati- 
tade  of  the  Athenians,  whidi  he  had  deter- 
mined to  rerenge  at  the  head  of  a  powerful 
army,  raised  by  Artaxerzes.  But  perceiving  the 
unexampled  success  of  Cimon  on  the  Asiatic 
coast,  he  despaired  of  being  able  to  accomplish 
his  design;  and,  in  a  melancholy  hour, ended  his 
life  by  poison,  at  the  age  of  sixty-five,  in  Mag- 
nesia, a  town  of  Lydia,  which  had  been  be- 
stowed on  him  by  the  liberality  of  the  Persian 
monarch.' 

^j  It  is  worthy  of  observation,  that 

Lr^^k.  ^^  three  great  commanders  who 
J,  V^'ati  ^"^  resisted  and  disgraced  the  arms 
A.  i^.  4  1.  Qf  Xerxes,  quitted  the  scene  almost 
at  the  same  time.  While  Pausanias  and  The- 
mistodes  suffered  the  punishment  of  their  real 
or  pretended  crimes,  Aristides  died  of  old  age, 
«niversally  regretted  by  the  affectionate  admi- 
ration of  his  country.  He,  who  had  long 
managed  the  common  treasury  of  Greece,  leA 
not  a  sufficient  sum  to  defray  the  expense  of 
his  funeral.  His  son  Lysimachus  received  a 
present  of  three  hundred  pounds  from  the 
public,  to  enable  him  to  pursue  and  finish  his 
education.  His  daughters  were  maintained 
and  portioned  at  the  expense  of  the  treasury. 
This  honourable  poverty  well  corresponded 
with  the  manly  elevation  of  his  character, 
wh<Me  pure  and  unsullied  splendour,  in  the 
opinion  of  a  good  judge  of  merit,^  far  eclipses 
the  doubtful  fame  of  his  daring,  but  unfortu- 
nate rival. 

By  the  death  of  Aristides,  the  conduct  of  the 
Persian  war  devolved  on  his  colleague  Cimon, 
who  united  the  integrity  of  that  great  man  to 
the  valour  of  Miltiades  and  the  deci>ive  bold- 
of  Themistodes.    But  as  he  felt  an  ambi- 


tion for  eminence  which  disdains  bare  imita- 
tion, he  not  only  reflected  the  most  distinguish- 
ed excellences  of  his  predecessors,  but  improved 
and  adorned  them  by  an  elegant  liberality  of 
manners,  an  indulgent  humanity,  and  candid 
condescension ;  virtues  which  long  secured  Him 
the  affections  of  his  fellow  citizens,  while  his 
military  talents  and  authority,  always  directed 
by  moderation  and  justice,  maintained  an  ab- 
solute ascendant  over  the  allies  of  the  republic. 
His  first  operations  were  employed  against  the 
Olvmn  coast  of  Thrace  which  £e  taking 
It/  *  2.  ^  Byzantium  seemed  to  render  an 
M  TS^ATi  ^^'V  conquest  The  only  places  in 
A.  1^.  4/1.  ^^  country  fitted  to  make  an  ob- 
stinate resistance,  were  the  towns  of  Eion  and 
Amphipolis,both  situate  on  the  river  Strymon; 
the  former  near  its  junction  with  the  Strymo- 
aic  gulf,  the  latter  more  remote  firom  the  shore, 
but  entirely  surrounded  by  an  arm  of  the  gulf, 
and  the  principal  branches  of  that  copious 
river.     Amphipolis,  however,  was  taken,  and 

Slanted  by  a  numerous  colony  of  Athenians, 
tut  Eion  still  opposed  a  vigorous  resistance ; 
Boges,  the  Persian  governor,  having  deter- 
mined rather  to  perish  than  surrender.    After 
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long  baffling  the  efforts  of  the  besiegers,  by 
such  persevering  courage  and  activity  as  ^one 
of  his  countrymen  had  displayed  in  the  course 
of  the  war,  this  fierce  Barbarian  was  at  length 
not  tamed,  but  exasperated  by  hunger.  His 
companions  and  attendants,  equally  desperate 
with  their  leader,  followed  his  intrepid  exam- 
ple ;  and  mounting  the  ramparts  with  one  ac- 
cord, threw  into  the  middle  stream  of  the  Stry- 
mon their  gold,  silver,  and  other  precious 
effects.  After  thus  attesting  their  implacable 
hatred  to  the  assailants,  they  calmly  descended^ 
lighted  a  funeral  pile,  butchered  their  wives 
and  children,  and  again  mounting  the  walls, 
precipitated  themselves  with  fury  into  the 
thickest  of  the  flames.^ 

With  this  signal  act  of  despair  ended  the 
Persian  dominion  over  the  coast  of  Europe, 
Olvmo  ^^ch  finally  submitted  to  the  vio- 
Ixxviif  3  ^"**"*  tLrmu  of  Cimon ;  a  genera], 
A  C  470  ^^^  knew  alike  how  to  conquer, 
and  how  to  tise  the  victory.  The 
Athenians  were  eager  to  prolong  the  authority 
of  a  man,  who  seemed  ambitious  to  acquire 
wealth  by  valour,  only  that  by  wealth  he  might 
purchase  the  public  esteem ;  and  whose  affable 
condescension,  and  generous  liberality,  con- 
tinually increased  his  fame  and  his  influence 
both  at  home  and  abroad.  The  reinforce- 
ments with  which  he  was  speedily  furnished 
by  the  republic,  enabled  him  to  pursue  the 
enemy  into  Asia,  without  allowing  them  time 
to  breathe,  or  recover  strength,  after  their  re- 
peated defeats.  The  intermediate  islands  am- 
bitiously courted  his  protection  and  friendship ; 
and  ihiir  feeble  aid,  together  with  the  mora 
powerful  assistance  of  the  Ionian  coast, 
speedily  increased  his  fleet  to  the  number  of 
three  hundred  sail. 

With  this  formidable  armament  he  stretched 
towards  the  coast  of  Caria,  where  his  approach 
served  for  the  signal  of  liberty  to  the  numerous 
Greek  cities  in  that  valuable  province.  Se- 
conded by  the  ardour  of  the  natives,  he  suc- 
cessively besieged  and  reduced  the  walled 
towns  and  fortresses,  several  of  which  were 
filled  with  powerful  carrisons;  and,  in  the 
course  of  a  few  monuis,  totally  expelled  the 
Persians  from  all  their  strong  holds  in  Caria. 
The  victorious  armament  then  proceeded  east- 
ward to  Lycia,  and  received  the  submission  of 
that  extensive  coast  The  citizens  of  Phaselis 
alone,  defended  by  strong  walls,  and  a  numer- 
ous garrison,  refused  to  admit  the  Grecian 
fleet,  or  to  betray  their  Persian  master.  Their 
resistance  was  the  more  formidable,  because 
their  ancient  connection  with  the  Chians,  who 
actually  served  under  the  colours  of  Cimon, 
enabled  them  to  enter  into  a  treacherous  cor- 
respondence with  the  enemy.  AAer  other 
means  of  intercourse  had  been  cut  off,  the 
Chians  still  shot  arrows  over  the  walls,  and 
thus  conveyed  intelligence  into  the  place  of 
all  the  measures  adopted  by  the  assailants. 
Wherever  the  attack  was  made,  the  townsmen 
and  garrison  were  prepared  to  resist :  the  be* 
siegers  were  long  baffled  in  their  attempts ;  but 
the  perseverance  of  Cimon  finally  overcame 
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the  obstinacj  of  his  enemies.  Their  vigorous 
resistance  was  not  distinguished  by  any  me- 
morable punishment;  the  mediation  of  the 
Chians,  who  were  justly  esteemed  among  the 
best  sailors  in  the  Athenian  fleet,  easily  pre- 
vailing on  the  lenity  of  Cimon  to  grant  them 
a  capitulation,  on  condition  that  they  imme- 
diately paid  ten  talents,  and  augmented  the 
Grecian  armament  by  their  whole  naval 
strength.! 

The  distracted  state  of  Persia,  the  intrigues 
of  the  court,  the  discord  of  the  palace,  and  the 
civil  wars  which  raised  to  the  throne  of  Xerxes 
his  third  son  Artazerzes,  distinguished  by  the 
epithet  of  Longimanus,  prevented  that  vast  but 
unwieldy  empire  from  making  any  vigorous 
effort  to  resist  the  European  invasion.  But 
after  Artaxerxes  had  at  length  crushed  the  un- 
fortunate ambition  of  his  competitors,  and  ac- 
quired firm  possession  of  the  reins  of  govern- 
ment, which  he  continued  to  hold  for  half  a 
century,^  he  naturally  concerted  proper  mea- 
sures to  defend  his  remaining  dominions  in  Asia 
A  C  A.l'i    ^^^^^'    Having  re-established  the 

'aoI  Persian  authority  in  the  isle   of 

^^'  Cyprus,  he  considered  that  Pam- 
phylia,  being  the  next  province  to  Lycia,  would 
probably  receive  a  speedy  visit  from  the  victo- 
rious Greeks.  That  he  might  meet  them  there 
with  becoming  vigour,  he  assembled  a  power- 
ful army  on  the  fertile  banks  of  the  Euryme- 
don.  A  fleet  likewise  of  four  hundred  sail, 
was  collected,  chiefly  from  Cilicia,  and  Phoeni- 
cia, and  was  commanded  to  rendezvous  near 
the  mouth  of  that  river. 

The  Greeks,  conducted  by  the  activity  of  Ci- 
mon, delayed  not  to  undertake  the  enterprise 
Olvmn  which  the  prudence  of  Artaxerxes 
Ixivii  'l  ^^^  foreseen.  Their  fleet,  amount- 
A  C  470    ^^^  ^^  ^^  hundred  and  fifly  gallies, 

*  *  '  fell  in  with  the  Persian  squadrons 
off  the  coast  of  Cyprus.  The  Barbarians, 
vainly  confident  in  their  superior  numbers,  did 
not  decline  the  engagement,  which  was  obsti- 
nate, fierce,  and  bloody.  Many  of  their  ships 
were  sunk ;  a  hundred  were  taken ;  the  rest 
fled  in  disorder  towards  ther  shore  of  Cyprus ; 
but,  being  speedily  pursued  by  a  poweiful  de- 
tachment of  the  Grecian  fleet,  were  abandoned 
by  the  terror  of  their  crews,  to  the  victors  ;  and 
thus  the  mighty  preparations,  which  the  great 
king  had  raised  with  such  flattering  hopes, 
strengthened  in  one  day,  with  about  tluee  hun- 
dred sail,  the  hostile  navy  of  Greece.' 

The  vigorous  mind  of  Cimon,  instead  of  be- 
ing intoxicated  with  this  flow  of  prosperity, 
was  less  elevated  with  good  fortune,  than  soli- 
citous to  improve  it.  The  captured  vessels  con- 
tained above  twenty  thousand  Persians.  The 
soldiers  encamped  on  the  Eurymedon  were 
still  ignorant  of.  the  battle.  These  circum- 
stances instantly  suggested  to  the  quick  dis- 
jcemment  of  Cimon  a  stratagem  for  surprising 
the  Persian  camp,  which  was  executed  on  the 
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evening  of  the  same  glorious  day  with  anez« 
ampled  success.  The  prisoners  were  stripped 
of  their  eastern  attire ;  the  bravest  of  the  Greeks 
condescended  to  assume  the  tiara  and  scimetar, 
and  thus  disguised,  embarked  in  the  Persian 
ships,  and  sailed  up  the  river  Eurymedon  with 
a  favourable  gale.  The  unsuspecting  Barba- 
rians received  them  with  open  arms  into  their 
camp,  as  their  long-expected  companions.  But 
the  Greeks  had  no  sooner  been  admitted  trithia 
the  gates,  than  on  a  given  signal,  at  once  draw- 
ing their  swords,  they  attacked,  with  the  con- 
cert of  disciplined  valour,  the  defenceleei 
security  of  their  now  astonished  and  trembling 
adversaries.  Before  the  Persians  recovered 
from  their  surprise,  Cimon  had  advanced  to  the 
tent  of  their  general.  Consternation  and  despair 
seized  this  numerous  but  unwarlike  host.  The 
few  who  were  least  overcome  by  the  impressionB 
of  fear  and  amazement,  betook  themselves  to 
flight ;  a  panic  terror  suspended. the  powers  of 
the  rest ;  they  remained,  and  fell,  unarmed  and 
unresisting,  by  the  hands  jof  an  unknown  enemy. 

The  rich  spoil  of  the  Barbarian  camp  reward- 
ed the  enterprise  and  celerity  of  the  Greeks, 
who,  loaded  with  wealth  and  glory.- returned 
home  during  winter,  and  piously  dedicated  to 
Apollo  a  tenth  of  the  plunder  acquired  by  these 
ever  memorable  achievements.  A  considera- 
ble portion  of  the  remainder  wa^  employed  (as 
mentioned  above)  in  strengthening  the  fortifi- 
cations of  Athens.  Agreeably  to  the  Grecian 
custom,  the  general  was  entitled  to  a  valuable 
share.  Cimon  received  it  as  a  testimony  of 
the  public  esteem,  and  expended  it  for  the  pub- 
lic use ;  embellishing  his  beloved  native  city 
with  shady  walks,  gardens,  porticoes,  schools 
of  exercise,  and  other  works  of  general  plea- 
sure and  utility.^ 

After  these  decisive  victories,  the  Greeks 
headed  by  the  Athenians,  carried  on  the  war 
during  twenty-one  years,  rather  for  plunder 
Qj  than  glory.    The  manifest  supe- 

uiymp,  jfiority  which  they  enjoyed  on  all 
A  ^"'^0  ^®  eastern  shores  of  the  Mediterra- 
A.  c.4t>l^.  jjgj^j^  might  have  rendered  their 

maritime  allies  sufficiently  secure.  But  the 
people  of  Athens,  whose  councils  began  about 
this  time  to  be  governed  by  the  magnanimous 
ambition  and  profound  policy  of  Pericles,  had 
the  address  to  persuade  their  confederates  that 
naval  preparations  and  enterprises  were  still  as 
necessary  as  ever.  At  length,  however,  most 
of  those  scattered  islands  and  sea-ports,  which 
followed  the  colours-  of  Athens,  grew  weary  of 
perpetual  hostilities,  of  which  they  shared  the 
toil  and  danger,  while  their  ambitious  leaders 
alone  reaped  the  advantage  and  the  glory,  and 
became  continually  more  anxious  to  enjoy  the 
benefits  of  public  peace,  and  the  undisturbed 
comforts  of  domestic  tranquillity.  The  Athe- 
nians availed  themselves  of  this  disposition, 
to  engage  such  states  as  appeared  most  back- 
ward in  raising  their  contingents  for  the  com- 
mon armament,  to  compound  for  personal  ser- 
vice on  shipboard,  by  an  annual  supply  of 
money,  which  might  enable  Athens  continually 
to  keep  in  readiness  a  fleet  of  observation,  to 
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watqh  and  check  the  motioDS  of  the  common 
enemy.  This,  at  first  voluntary,  contribution 
soon  amounted  to  about  a  hundred  thousand 
pounds.  It  was  gradually  augmented  ;  and, 
at  length,  raised  by  Pericles  to  three  times  the 
orginal  sum  ;^  an  immense  income,  considering 
that  the  proportional  value  of  money  to  labour 
waa  then  ten  times  higher  than  at  present ;  and 
considering  also  the  very  limited  revenues  of 
the  greatest  monarchs  of  antiquity ;  since,  from 
all  the  various  provinces  of  the  Persian  empire, 
Bcarcely  four  millions  sterling  entered  the  royal 
treasury.^ 

In  their  easier  expeditions,  the  Greeks  had  an 
opportunity  of  visiting  the  large  and  beautiful 
island  of  Cyprus,  which,  though  delivered  by 
their  valour  from  some  Persian  garrisons,  either 
l-v|  still  continued,  or  again  became, 

,    y^P'«       subject  to  that  empire.     Thestrik- 
AC'^6    "*^  advantages'  of  a  dehghtful  ter- 
'  '  ritory,  four  hundred  miles  in  cir- 

cumference, producing  in  great  abundance 
wine,  oil,  with  the  most  delicious  fruits,  and 
deemed  invaluable  in  ancient  times  on  account 
ef  its  rich  mines  of  brass,  naturally  tempted  the 
ambition  of  an  enterprizing  nation.  The  con- 
quest of  Cyprus  was  still  &rther  recommended 
to  the  Athenians,  as  the  sea-coast  had  been 
peopled  by  a  Grecian  colony  under  the  heroic 
Teucer,  who  built  there  a  city  called  Salamis 
from  the  name  of  his  native  country,8  which, 
from  the  earliest  antiquity,  had  been  regarded 
as  a  dependence  of  Attica.  The  Grecian  in- 
habitants of  Cyprus  had  hitherto  attained 
neither  power  nor  splendour ;  their  settlements 
had  been  successively  reduced  by  the  Phosni- 
cians  and  the  great  king;  and  they  actually 
languished  in  a  condition  of  the  greatest  de- 
bility .^  Honour  prompted  the  Athenians  to 
relieve  their  distressed  brethren ;  interest  inci- 
ted them  to  acquire  possession  of  a  valuable 
island.  With  two  hundred  ships  of  war  they 
prepared  to  undertake  this  important  enterprise, 
when  an  object  still  more  dazzling  gave  a  new 
direction  to  their  arms. 
^1  Amidst  the  troubles  which  at- 

ymp.  tended  the  establishment  of  Arta- 
A^C^iss  ^^^^^  ^^  ^^  Persian  throne,  the 
*  Egyptians  sought  an  opportunity 
to  withdraw  themselves  from  the  yoke  of  a  na- 
tion whose  tyranny  they  had  long  felt  and  la- 
mented. A  leader  only  was  wanting  to  head 
the  rebellion.  This  also  was  at  length  disco- 
vered in  Inarus,  a  bold  Libyan  chief,  to  whose 
standard  the  malcontents  assembling  from  all 
quarters,  gradually  grew  into  an  army,  which 
attacked  and  defeated  the  Persian  mercenaries, 
expelled  the  garrisons,  banished  or  put  to  death 
the  governors  and  officers  of  the  revenue,  and 
traversing  the  kingdom  without  control  or  re- 
sistance, every  where  proclaimed  the  Egyptians 
a  free  and  independent  nation.  Nor  was  this 
the  capricious  revolt  of  short-sighted  Barba- 


5  Thoerdid.  ibid,  et  PIou  ia  Pericl. 

6  Herodot.  iii.  OS.    In  modorn  timet  the  precioua  noietalf 
have  M  moch  increased  in  qnantity  and  diminished  in  value, 
that  in  164SO  the  ravenae  of  Hindooftan  amounted  to  thirty 
two  millions  sterling. 

7  Strabo,  p.  64&  8  bocrat  in  Evafor. 
9  liocrat  ibid. 


rians.  Inarus  maintained  his  conquest  with 
valour  and  policy ;  and  in  order  to  strengthen 
his  interest  by  foreign  alliance,  despatched  an 
embassy  to  Athens,  craving  the  assistance  of 
that  victorious  republic  against  its  most  odious 
and  inveterate  enemy,  ^o 
Olvmn  '^^^  negociation  was  successful ; 

Lxxix  2  ^^^  Athenians  burned  with  desire 
A  C*  463  ^  share  the  spoils  of  Persia,  and 
commanded  the  ships,  destined  for 
Cyprus,  to  sail  to  Egypt.  They  had  scarcely 
arrived  in  that  kingdom,  when  a  Persian  army 
of  three  hundred  thousand  men,  commanded 
by  Achemenes,  encamped  on  the  banks  of  the 
Nile.  A  battle  speedily  ensued,  in  which  the 
insurgents  obtained  a  pomplete  victory,  chiefly 
through  the  valour  and  discipline  of  tneir  Gre- 
cian auxiliaries.  The  vanquished  sought  re- 
fuge within  the  walls  of  Memphis ;  that  capital 
was  invested ;  and  after  becoming  master  of 
two  divisions  of  the  city,  the  Athenians  pushed 
with  vigour  the  siege  of  the  third,  called,  from 
the  colour  of  its  fortifications,  the  White  Wall. 
Artaxcrxes,  meaji  while,  neglected  no  possible 
effort,  for  breaking,  or  eluding,  a  tempest,  that 
threatened  to  dismember  his  dominions.  While 
Persian  nobles  of  distinction  conveyed  immense 
sums  of  gold  and  silver  into  Greece,  to  rouse* 
by  seasonable  bribes,  the  hostility  of  rival  states 
against  the  audacity  of  Athens,  a  new  army 
was  coUected,  still  more  numerous  than  the  for- 
mer, and  entrusted  to  Megabazus,  the  bravest 
general  in  the  East.  Such,  at  least,  he  was 
deemed  by  his  countrymen;  yet  we  cannot  per- 
ceive any  very  illustrious  merit  in  forcing  the 
Greeks  to  raise  the  siege  of  Memphis,  the  sol- 
diers being  already  worn  out  with  the  fatigues 
of  hard  service,  and  probably  enfeebled  by 
diseases  in  a  far  distant  climate,  extremely  dif- 
ferent from  their  own. 

Olvmn  Megabazut,  however,   had    the 

Ixu  4  S^^'y  ^^  ^"'^  turning  against  the 
A  C  457  ^^®®^"  ^^^  current  of  success 
*  which  had  run  for  manv  jears  so 
strongly  in  their  favour.  They  and  the  revolted 
Egyptians  were  now  besieged,  in  their  turn,  in 
a  small  island  of  the  Nile  called  Prosopis,  along 
the  coast  of  which  the  Athenians  had  anchored 
their  ships.  By  diverting  the  course  of  the 
river,  Megabazus  lefl  them  on  dry  land.  This 
operation  so  much  confounded  me  Egyptians, 
that  they  immediately  laid  down  their  arms: 
but  their  wonted  magnanimity  did  not  forsake 
the  Greeks :  with  their  own  hands  they  set  fire 
to  their  fleet,  and  exhorting  each  other  to  sufier 
nothing  unworthy  of  their  former  fame,  deter- 
mined, with  one  accord,  to  resist  the  assailants, 
and  although  they  could  not  expect  vittory,  to 
purchase  an  honourable  tomb.  Megabazus,  in- 
timidated by  their  countenance  and  resolution, 
and  unwilling  to  expose  his  men  to  the  efibrts 
of  a  dangerous  despair,  granted  them  a  capitu- 
lation, and,  what  seems  more  extraordinary  in 
a  Persian  commander,  allowed  them  to  retire 
in  safety.  They  endeavoured  to  penetrate 
through  Libya  to  the  Grecian  colonies  in  Cy- 
renaica,  from  which  tliey  hoped  to  be  trans- 
ported by  sea  to  their  native  country.    But  the 

10  Thaeydid.  1.  L  et  Diodor.  1.  zi.  p.  S79. 
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gTMtar  put  perished  tnrough  fatigue  or  disease 
in  the  inhospitable  deserts  of  Africa,  and  only  a 
miserable  remnant  of  men,  whose  bravery  de- 
served  a  better  fate,  revisited  the  shores  of 
Greece.  To  complete  the  disaster,  a  reinforce- 
ment of  sixty  ships,  which  the  Athenians  had 
sent  to  Egypt,  was  attacked,  surrounded,  and 
totally  destroyed  by  the  PhcDnicians,  near  the 
same  scene  which  had  already  proved  so  fatal, 
but  so  honourable,  to  their  countrymen.  ^ 
1^1  These  repeated  misfortunes,  to- 

ymp.  gether  with  the  growing  troubles  in 
A^" '450    G™®**'  which   we  shall  speedily 

'  '  '  have  occasion  to  describe,  prevent- 
ed the  Athenians,  during  seven  years,  from  re- 
viving their  design  against  Cyprus.  A  fleet  of 
two  hundred  sail  was  at  length  entrasted  to 
Cimon,  who  enjoyed  a  prosperous  voyage  to 
the  Cyprian  coast.  The  towns  of  Midos  and 
Citium  opposed  a  feeble  resistance,  and  the 
singular  humanity  with  which  Cimon  treated 
his  prisoners,  would  have  facilitated  more  im- 
portant conquests:  but  the  PhcBuician  and 
Cilician  fleets  had  again  put  to  sea,  and  Cimon 
wisely  determined  to  attack  them  as  they 
approached  the  island,  rather  than  wait  their 
arrival,  his  countrymen  being  superior  to  their 
enemies,  still  more  in  naval  than  in  military 
prowess.  In  the  battle  which  soon  followed, 
he  took  abov9  a  hundred  galleys ;  the  number 
of  those  sunk  or  destroyed  is  unknown ;  the 
remainder  fled  to  the  coast  of  Cilicia,  in  hopes 
of  protection  from  the  army  of  Megabazus, 
encamped  in  that  province ;  but  that  slow  un- 
wieldy body  was  unable  to  afford  them  any 
seasonable  or  effectual  relief.  The  Greeks, 
having  pursued  them  on  shore,  totally  destroyed 
them^  as  well  as  the  Persian  detachments  who 
came  to  their  succour,  and  returned  loaded 
with  spoil  to  Cyprus.  The  Athenian  general 
then  prepared  to  form  the  siege  of  Salamis, 
which,  though  defended  by  a  numerous  Persian 
garrison,  and  well  provided  with  all  the  neces- 
saries of  defence,  must  have  soon  yielded  to 
his  skill  and  valour,  had  not  sickness,  in  con- 
eequence  of  a  wound  received  before  the  walls 
of  Citium,  prevented  him  from  exerting  his 
usual  activity. 

CHvmn  Mean  while  Artaxerxes,  who  per- 

^^^^'a  ceived  that  the  acquisition  of  Sala- 
A-  C  '449  ™^  would  naturally  draw  afler  it 
'  the  conquest  of  the  whole  island, 
and  who  had  been  continually  disappointed  in 
expecting  to  prepare  fleets  and  armies  capable 
to  contend  with  the  Athenians,  eagerly  solicited 
peace  from  that  people,  almost  on  their  own 
terras.  His  ambassadors  were  favourably  heard 
in  the  Athenian  assembly  by  those  who  were 
more  solicitous  about  confirming  their  usurpa- 
tions over  their'  allies  and  colonies,  than  am- 
bitious of  extending  their  Asiatic  conquests. 
Cimon,  who  invariably  maintained  tiie  contrary 
system,  was  now  no  more.  A  peace,  therefore, 
was  concluded  on  the  following  conditions :' 
That  all  the  Greek  colonies  in  Lower  Asia 
should  be  declared  independent  of  the  Persian 
empire ;  that  the  armies  of  the  great  king  should 
not  approach  within  three  days*  journey  of  the 


western  coast;  and  that  no  Persian  vessel 
should  appear  between  the  Cyanean  rocks  and 
the  Chelidonian  isles,  tSiat  is,  in  the  wide  ex- 
tent of  the  £gean  and  Mediterranean  seas,  be- 
tween the  northern  extremity  of  the  Thracian 
Bosphorus  and  the  southern  promontory  of 
Lycia.  On  such  terms  the  Athenians  and  their 
allies  stipulated  to  withdraw  their  armament 
from  Cyprus,  and  to  abstain  thenceforward 
from  molesting  the  territories  of  the  king  of 
Persia.'  Such  was  the  conclusion  of  this  me- 
morable war,  which,  since  the  burning  of  Sar- 
dis,  the  first  decisive  act  of  hostility,  had  been 
carried  on,  with  littie  intermission,  during  fifty- 
one  years.  The  same  magnanimous  republic, 
which  first  ventured  to  oppose  the  pretensions 
of  Persia,  dictated  to  that  haughty  empire  the 
most  humiliatmg  conditions  of  peace;  an  im- 
portant and  illustrious  era  in  Grecian  history,* 
which  was  oflen  celebrated  with  pompous 
panegyric  during  the  declining  ages  of  Athe- 
nian glory. 

AlUiough,  for  reasons  which  will  be  explained 
hereafter,  peace  was  alike  necessary  to  both 
parties,  yet  tiie  reader,  who  feels  a  warm  inter- 
est in  the  cause  of  civilization  and  humanity, 
cannot  but  regret  that,  after  disgracing  the  arms 
of  Persia,  and  breaking  the  power  of  Carthage, 
the  Greeks  had  not  combined  in  one  powernxl 
exertion,  and  extended  their  victories  and  their 
improvements  over  the  ancient  world.  But  the 
internal  defects  in  her  political  constitution, 
which  'stunted  the  growth  of  Greece,  and  pre- 
vented her  manho^  and  maturity  from  corres- 
ponding to  the  blooming  vigour  of  her  youth, 
rendered  impossible  this  most  desirable  union, 
which,  could  it  have  taken  place,  would  proba- 
bly have  left  littie  room  for  the  tranment  con- 
quests of  Alexander,  or  the  more  permanent 
glory  of  the  Roman  arms.  Instead  of  these 
imagined  trophies,  the  subsequent  history  of 
Greece  presents  us  with  the  melancholy  pic- 
ture of  intestine  discord; 

During  a  hundred  and  eleven  years,  which 
elapsed  between  the  glorious  peace  with  Persia, 
in  which  the  Athenians,  at  the  head  of  their 
allies,  seemed  for  ever  to  have  repressed  the 
ambition  of  that  aspiring  power,  and  the  fatal 
defeat  at  Cheronea,  in  which  the  same  people, 
with  their  unfortunate  auxiliaries,  submitted  to 
the  valour  and  activity  of  Philip,  Greece,  with 
short  variations  of  domestic  quiet  and  foreigq 
hostility,  carried  on  bloody  wars,  and  obtained 
destructive  victories,  in  which  her  own  citixens, 
not  the  enemies  of  the  confederacy,  were  the 
unhappy  objects  of  her  inglorious  triumph.  Tet 
the  transactions  of  this  distracted  and  misera- 
ble period,  however  immaterial  in  the  histonr 
of  empire,  are  peculiarly  interesting  in  the  stiu 
more  instructive  history  of  human  nature.  A 
confederacy  of  soldiers  and  freemen,  extending 
their  dominion  over  ignorant  savages,  or  ex* 
feminate  slaves,  must  continually  exhihit  the 
unequal  combat  of  power,  courage,  and  con- 
duct on  the  one  side,  against  weakness,  igno- 
rance, and  timidity  on  the  other.  But  amidst 
the  domestic  dissensions  of  Greece,  the  ad- 
vantages of  the  contending  parties  were  nicely 
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balineed  and  accurately  adjusted.  Force  was 
resisted  by  force,  valour  opposed  by  valour,  and 
art  encountered  or  eluded  by  similar  address. 
The  active  powers  of  man,  excited  by  emula- 
tion, inflamed  by  opposition,  nourished  by  in- 
terest, and  at  once  strengthened  and  elevated 
by  a  sense  of  personal  honour  and  the  hope  of 
immortal  fame,  operated  in  every  direction  with 
awakened  energy,  and  were  displayed  in  the 
boldest  exertions  of  the  voice  and  arm.  In 
e?  ery  field  where  glory  might  be  won,  men 
recognised  the  proper  objects  of  their  ambition, 
and  aspired  to  the  highest  honours  of  their 
kind;  and  although  the  prizes  were  often 
small,  and  the  victory  always  indecisive,  yet 
the  pertinacious  efforts  of  the  combatants 
(great  beyond  example,  and  almost  beyond 
belief)  furnish  the  most  interesting  spectacle 
that  mstory  can  present  to  the  rational  wonder 
of  poeterity. 

The  powerful  cities  of  Sparta,  Thebes,  and 
Argos,  which  had  long  rivalled  Athens  and 
each  other,  could  not  behold,  without  much 
dissatisfaction  and  anxiety,  the  rapid  growth 
of  a  republic  which  already  edipsed  their 
splendour,  and  might  some  time  endanger  their 
nfety.  The  Spartans  had  particular  causes  of 
diijgust.  The  immortal  victories  of  Cimon 
maide  them  deeply  regret  that  they,  who  had 
shared  the  first  and  severest  toils  of  the  war, 
had  too  hastily  withdrawn  from  a  field  of  ac- 
tion that  afforded  so  many  laurels.  They  were 
provoked  at  being  denied  the  conmiand  of  the 
maritime  allies,  and  not  less  offended  at  being 
overreached  by  Themistodes.  All  these  rea- 
sons had  determined  them,  above  twenty  years 
before  the  peace  with  Persia,  to  make  war  on 
the  Athenians,  expecting  to  be  seconded  in  this 
design  by  the  fears  of  the  weak,  and  the  jea- 
Jonsy  of  the  more  powerful,  states,  on  both 
■des  the  Corinthian  isthmus.  But  their  ani- 
mosity, before  it  broke  out  into  action,  was 
diverted  by  a  calamity  equally  sudden  and 
Olvmo  nnforeseen.  In  the  year  four  hun- 
Ixmi  4  ^'^  *°^  sixty-nine  before  Christ, 
A  r  ARO  Spsrta  was  overwhelmed  by  an 
A.vy.  «jv.  earthquake.*  Taygetus  and  the 
neighbouring  mountains  were  shaken  to  the 
foundation,  and  twenty  thousand  Lacedemo- 
nian citizens  or  subjects  perished  in  this  dread- 
ful disaster.  But,  amidst  the  ruins  of  Sparta, 
one  description  of  men  beheld  the  public  mis- 
fortunes not  Only  without  horror,  but  with  a 
secret  satisfaction. 

The  oppressed  Spartan  slaves,  known  by  the 
appellation  of  Helots  and  Messenians,  assem- 
Ued  in  crowds  from  the  villages  in  which  they 
were  cantoned,  and  took  measures  for  deliver- 
ing themselves  during  the  cruelty  of  the  ele- 
aents,  from  the  not  less  inexorable  cruelty  of 
their  unfeeling  tyrants.  The  prudent  disposi- 
tions of  king  Archidamus,  who,  foreseeing  the 
leroh,  had  summoned  the  citizens  to  arms,  pre- 
vented them  f^om  getting  immediate  possession 
of  the  capital ;  but  they  rendered  themselves 
masters  of  the  ancient  and  strong  fortress 
Uhom^,  from  which  they  continued  many 
years  to  infest  the  Lacedemonian  territories. 

4  ThocTdid.  lib.  i.  cap.  c.  «! Mq.  Diodor.  Hb.  n.  eip.  fadii. 


The  Spartans  in  vain  exerted  their  utmost  en- 
deavours to  expel  this  dangerous  intestine  ene- 
my; and  in  the  third  year  of  the  war  (for  this 
revolt  is  dignified  in  history  by  the  name  of  the 
Third  Messenian  War,)  they  had  recourse  to 
the  Athenians,  who,  of  all  the  Greeks,  were 
deemed  the  most  skilfttl  in  sieges.  The  Athe- 
nians, either  not  sufficiently  acquainted  with 
the  secret  hostility  of  Sparta,  or  willing  to  di*. 
semble  their  knowledge  of  it,  ss  they  were 
then  totally  bent  on  other  projects  and  enter- 
prises, sent  them  the  required  assistance.  The 
besiegers,  however,  met  with  so  little  success, 
that  the  Spartans  dismissed  their  Athenian 
auxiliaries,  on  pretence  indeed  that  their  help 
was  no  longer  necessary ;  but,  in  reality,  from  a 
suspicion  that  they  favoured  the  interest  of  the 
rebels;  and,  as  they  retained  the  troops  of  all 
the  other  allies,  the  Athenians  were  justly  pro- 
voked by  this  instance  of  distrust.*  Mean 
while  the  inhabitants  of  Pisa,  who,  for  a  reason 
that  will  be  immediately  explained,  were  highly 
incensed  against  Sparta,  gave  vigorous  assist- 
ance to  the  besieged. 

Olvmo  '^^^  place   thus   held   out   ten 

1  2^v        years:   many  sallies   were   made, 

A  r  AnQ  "Cvc^J  battles  were  fought  with 
A.>.  4&tf.  ^jj^  f^j.y  ^^^  jj^jg^j^j  ^   expected 

from  the  cruelty  of  tyrants  chastising  the  inso- 
lence of  slaves.  Both  parties  must  have  been 
reduced  to  extremity,  since  the  Helots  and 
Messenians,  though  obliged  to  surrender  the 
place,  obtained  from  the  weakness,  a  condition 
which  .they  would  have  vainly  solicited  from 
the  mercy  of  Sparta,  ^^that  Uiey  should  be 
allowed,  with  their  wives,  children,  and  effects, 
to  depart,  unmolested,  from  the  Peloponnesus." 
The  Athenians,  deeply  resenting  the  affront  of 
suspected  fidelity,  determined  to  mortify  the 
Spartans  by  kindly  receiving  those  needy  fugi- 
tives, whom  they  finally  established  in  Nau- 
pactus,  a  sea-port  on  the  Crissean  gulf,  which 
their  arms  had  justly  wrested  from  the  Locri 
Ozols;  a  cruel  and  barbarous  people,  whose 
savage  manners  and  rapacity  disgraced  their 
Grecian,  extraction.  The  Helots  and  Messe- 
nians repaid,  by  signal  gratitude,  the  humane 
protection  of  Athens.  During  the  long  course 
of  the  Peloponnesian  war,  while  their  neigh- 
bours on  every  side  espoused  the  opposite 
interest,  the  inhabitants  of  Naupactus  alone 
invariably  exerted  themselves,  with  zeal  and 
vigour,  in  defence  of  the  declining  power  of  r 
their  magnanimous  confederate  and  ancient 
benefactor. 

The  cause  above  allnded  to,  which  had  in- 
censed the  Pisans  against  Sparta,  dated  beyond 
a  century .<  That  people  had  long  contended 
with  Elis,  the  capital  of  their  province,  for  the 
right  of  superintending  the  Olympic  games. 
The  Spartans  enabled  the  Elians  to  prevail  in 
the  contest,  who  continued,  without  opposi- 
tion, to  direct  that  august  solemnity,  until  the 
earthqu  Ae  and  subsequent  calamities  of  Sparta 
emboldened  the  insolent  and  wealthy  Pisans 
to  renew  their  pretensions.'  Thdr  attempts, 
however,  to  maintain  this  bold  daim,  espeeiaUy 

5  Thoeydid.  L  i.  flap.  ei. 
ft  Paanniai,  1.  li.  e.  xxii. 
T8trabo,I.Tiii.p.54S. 
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after  the  removal  of  the  Helots  and  Messe- 
nianf,  appear  to  have  been  alike  feeble  and 
unfortunate.  Pisa  was  taken,  plundered,  and 
so  thoroughly  demolished,  that  not  a  vestige, 
and  scarce  the  name,  remained. 
^.  With  tile  valuable  booty  acquired 

ymp.        ^  ^1^1^  warfare,  the  Elians   exe- 

.^i;    \f^    cuted  a  memorable  undertaking; 

*  '  '  having,  in  the  course  of  ten  years,* 
enlarged  and  adorned  the  temple  of  Olympian 
.Jupiter,  and  erected  the  celebrated  statue  of 
that  divinity;  a  work  which  no  subsequent  age 
could  ever  rival,  and  whose  sublimity  is  said  to 
have  increased  and  fortified  the  popular  super- 
stition.' This  famous  temple  was  of  the  Doric 
order,  encircled  with  a  colonnade,  and  built  of 
the  stone  of  the  country  resembling  Parian 
marble.  From  the  area,  or  ground,  to  the  de- 
coration over  the  gate,  it  reached  sixty-eight 
feet  in  height ;  it  was  ninety-five  feet  broad, 
and  two  hundred  and  thirty  long:  thus  falling 
short  of  the  greatest  modem  temples  in  magni- 
tude, as  much  as  it  excelled  them  in  beauty 
and  the  richness  of  material.  It  was  covered 
with  Pentelican  marble,  cut  in  the  form  of 
brick  tiles.  At  each  extremity  of  the  roof  stood 
a  gilded  vase ;  in  the  middle  a  golden  victory ; 
below  which  was  a  shield  embossed  with 
Medusa^s  head,  likewise  of  gold.  Pelops  and 
(Enomaus  were  represented,  on  the  pediment, 
ready  to  begin  the  chariot-race  before  very 
illustrious  spectators,  since  Jupiter  himself  was 
of  the  number.  The  vault  was  adorned  with 
the  battle  of  the  Centaurs  and  Lapithe.  The 
labours  of  Hercules  distinguished  the  principal 
entrance.' 

After  passing  the  brass  gates,  you  discovered 
Iphitus  crowned  by  his  spouse  Echecheiria; 
from  thence  you  proceeded,  through  a  noble 
portico,  to  the  majestic  creation  of  Phidias  the 
Athenian,  which  formed  the  principal  ornament 
of  the  temple,  and  of  Greece.  The  god  was 
sitting  on  a  throne,  and  being  sixty  feet  high, 
touched  the  roof  with  his  head ;  and  threatened, 
if  he  moved  himself,  to  shake  in  pieces  that 
noble  edifice,  which,  lofty  and  spacious  as  it 
was,  still  appeared  unworthy  to  contain  him. 
This  vast  colossus  was  composed  of  gold,  taken 
in  the  sack  of  Pisa,  and  of  ivory,  then  almost 
as  precious  as  gold,  which  was  brought  from 
the  East  by  Athenian  merchantmen.  The  god 
had  an  enamelled  crown  of  olive  on  his  head, 
an  image  of  victory  in  his  right  hand,  a  bur- 
nished sceptre  in  his  left.  His  robes  and  san- 
dals were  variegated  with  golden  flowers  and 
animals.  The  throne  was  made  of  ivory  and 
ebony,  inlaid  with  precious  stones.  The  feet 
which  supported  it,  as  well  as  the  fillets  which 
joined  them,  were  adorned  with  innumerable 
figures ;  among  which  you  perceived  the  The- 
l)an  children  torn  by  sphynxes,  together  with 
Apollo  and  Diana  shooting  the  beautiful  and 
once  flourishing  family  of  Niob^.  Upon  the 
most  conspicuous  part  of  the  throne  which  met 
the  eye  in  entering,  you  beheld  eight  statues, 
representing  the  gymnastic  exercises  ;  and  the 
beautiful  figure,  whose  head  was  encircled  with 

1  Between  the  yean  456  and  446,  A.  C. 

3  Aliquid  recepttt  relif  ioni  a^jecine  lertur.— Puf. 

3  Paiuan.  in  Eliae.  p.  303,  et  nq. 


a  wreath,  resembled  young  Pantarces,  the  fa- 
vourite scholar  of  Phidias,  who,  in  the  contest 
of  tlie  boys,  had  recently  gained  the  Olympic 
prize.  Besides  the  four  feet,  mentioned  above, 
the  throne  was  supported  by  four  pillars,  placed 
between  them,  and  painted  by  Panenus,  the 
brother  of  Phidias.  There  that  admirable  art- 
ist had  delineated  the  Hesperides  guarding  the 
golden  apples ;  Atlas  painfully  sustaining  the 
heavens,  with  Hercules  ready  to  assist  him; 
Salamin^  with  naval  ornaments  in  her  hand ; 
and  Achilles  supporting  the  beautiful  expiring 
Penthesilea. 

It  would  be  tedious  to  describe  the  remaining 
ornaments  of  this  celebrated  statue,  and  still 
more  of  the  sacred  edifice  itself:  yet  the  temple 
of  Olympia  was  much  inferior  in  size  to  that 
of  Cbres  and  Proserpine,  at  Eleusis,  in  Attica. 
The  latter  was  built  by  Ictinus,  the  contempo- 
rary and  rival  of  Phidias ;  and  sufficiently  ca- 
pacious (could  we  believe  the  exaggerations  of 
travellers)  to  contain  thirty  thousand  persons.^ 
This  edifice  was  also  of  the  Doric  order ;  that 
of  Diana  at  Ephesus,  and  of  Apollo  at  Miletus, 
were  both  of  the  Ionic ;  and  the  celebrated  tem- 
ple of  Jupiter  at  Athens,  begun  by  Pisistratusi» 
and  enlarged  by  Pericles,  was  finished  in  the 
Corinthian  style,  bv  Antiochus  Epiphanes,  kin^ 
of  Syria.  These  four  temples  were  the  richest 
and  most  beautiful  in  the  world,  and  long  re- 
garded as  models  of  the  three  Grecian  orders 
of  architecture.* 

Olvrou  yf^e  the  earthquake  and  the 

Ixxviii '  1  ■^'^^^  ^^  confined  within  a  do* 
A  C  488  mestic  sphere  the  activity  of  Sparta, 
Argos,  Oie  second  republic  of  the 
Peloponnesus,  and  long  the  most  considerable 
principality  in  that  peninsula,  underwent  such 
revolutions  and  misfortunes,  as  left  her  neither 
inclination  nor  power  to  oppose  the  Athenian 
greatness.  Ever  rivals  and  enemies  of  Sparta, 
the  Argives  had  jealously  declined  the  danger 
and  glory  of  the  Persian  war,  to  the  success  of 
which  their  adversaries  had  so  eminently  con- 
tributed. This  ungenerous  dereliction  passed 
not  unpunished.  As  deserters  of  the  common 
cause,  the  Argives  incurred  the  hatred  and  con- 
tempt of  their  public-spirited  neighbours.  My- 
cenae, once  the  proud  residence  of  royal  Aga- 
menmon,  Epidaurus,  and  Tnezend,  which 
formed  respectively  the  greatest  strength  and 
ornament  of  the  Argive  territory,  threw  off 
the  yoke  of  a  capital,  whose  folly  or  baseness 
rendered  her  unworthy  to  govern  them.  Si- 
cyon,  Nauplia,  Heliasa,  and  other  towns  of  less 
note,  which  were  scattered  at  small  distances 
over  the  face  of  that  delightful  province,  obey- 
ed the  summons  to  liberty,  and  assumed  inde- 
pendence. The  rebels  (for  as  such  they  were 
treated  by  the  indignant  magistrates  of  Argos) 
strengthened  themselves  by  foreign  alliance, 
and  continued  thenceforth  to  disdain  the  au- 
thority of  their  ancient  metropolis  and  sove- 
reign. At  the  commencement  of  the  Pelopon- 
nesian  war,  they  formed  a  respectable  portion 
of  the  Lacedemonian  confederacy ;  while  Ar- 
gos alone,  of  all  the  cities  in  the  Peloponne- 
sus, openly  espoused  the  cause  of  the  Athenians. 


4  Strabo,  1.  ix.  p.  305. 
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The  ancient  dty  of  Mycents,  which  had  first 
sounded  the  trumpet  of  sedition,  was  the  only 
▼ictim  of  Argive  resentment  The  Arrives 
seized  a  favourable  opportunity,  while  the  allies 
and  adherents  of  Myoenas  were  occupied  with 
their  domestic  concerns,  to  lead  their  whole 
forces  against  the  place ;  and  having  taken  it 
by  storm,  they  decimated  the  inhabitants,  and 
demolished  not  only  the  walls,  but  the  town^ 
itself,  which  was  never  afterwards  rebuilt 

The  desultory  transactions  of  so  many  states 
and  cities  as  composed  the  name  and  nation  of 
Greece,  must  appear  a  continual  maze  of  per- 
plexity and  confusion,  unless  we  carefully  fol- 
low the  threads  which  should  direct  us  in  this 
intricate,  yet  not  inextricable,  labyrinth.  But 
if  we  feriously  apply  ourselves  to  investigate 
the  hidden  cause  of  events,  and  to  trace  revolu- 
tions to  their  source,  we  shall  be  surprised  by 
the  agreeable  discovery,  that  the  history  of  this 
celebrated  people  is  not  entirely  that  mass  of 
disorder  which  it  appears  on  a  superficial  sur- 
vey. The  same  causes  which  repressed  the  ac- 
tirity,  and  humbled  the  pride  of  Argos,  operat- 
ed alike  fatally  on  Thebes,  the  second  republic 
beyond  the  isthmus,  and  the  only  one  that  ever 
aspired  to  rival  the  power  of  Athens.  The 
Thebans,  for  similar,  or  more  odious  reasons, 
than  those  which  had  restrained  the  Argives, 
had  also  withheld  their  assistance  in  the  Per- 
sian war;  and  by  this  mean  selfishness  or 
treachery  had  justly  provoked  the  indignation 
of  the  subordinate  cities  of  Bceotia.  Not  only 
Thespiie  and  Platiea,  which  had  ever  borne 
with  impatience  the  Theban  yoke,  but  the  sea- 1 
ports  of  Aulis,  Anthemon,  and  Larymna ;  As- 
chra,  the  beloved  habitation  of  old  Hesiod ; 
Coronea,  overshadowed  by  mount  Helicon,  a 
favourite  seat  of  the  Muses;  Labadea,  famous 
for  its  oracle  of  Trophonius ;  Delium  and  Alal- 
komen6,  respectively  sacred  to  Apollo  and  Mi- 
nerva, togeUier  with  Leuctra  and  ChsBronsBa, 
the  destined  scenes  of  immortal  victories ;  all 
these  cities  successively  rejected  the  jurisdic- 
tion and  sovereignty  of  Thebes,  which,  during 
the  invasion  of  Xerxes,  had  so  shamefully  be- 
tsayed  the  common  interest  and  glory  of  the 
nation.' 

During  several  years,  the  Thebans  patiently 
yielded  to  a  storm,  which  they  found  it  impos- 
sible to  resist  But  when  the  Spartans  began 
to  breathe  aHer  the  recovery  of  Ithom^,  and 
^.  had  made  a  successful  expedition 

1  ^^™9!  against  the  Phocians,  in  defence  of 
A^C  459  *^®^  kinsmen  in  Doris,  the  The- 
bans  warmly  solicited  them  to  take 
part  in  their  domestic  quarrels,  and  to  enable 
them  to  regain  their  ascendant  in  BoBotia; 
with  assurance  that  they  would  employ  the 
first  moments  of  returning  vigour  to  oppose  the 
growing  pretensions  of  the  Athenians.  This 
propos^  was  accepted,  not  only  by  the  resent- 
ment, but  by  the  policy,  of  the  Spartan  senate, 
who  perceived,  that  it  equally  concerned  their 
interest,  that  the  neighbouring  city  of  Argos 
should  lose  her  jurtsSction  over  Argolis ;  and 
that  Thebes,  the  neighbour  and  rival  of  Athens, 
should  recover  her  authority  in  Bceotia. 

6  Diodor.  I.  xi.  p.  S76. 
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They  were  applying  themselves  with  vigour 
and  success  to  effect  this  salutary  purpose, 
when  the  active  vigilance  of  Athens  despatched 
an  army,  fifteen  thousand  strong,  to  maintain 
the  independence  of  Bceotia.  The  valour  and 
conduct  of  Myronides,  the  Athenian  general, 
.    -  obtained  a  decisive  victory  near  the 

159  456  ^^^  °^  Tanagra,  one  of  the  few 
*  places  in  the  province  which  had 
preserved  its  fidelity  to  the  capital.  This  me- 
morable battle,  which  no  ancient  writer  has 
thought  proper  to  describe,  although  it  is  com- 
pared to  the  glorious  trophies  of  Marathon  and 
Platiea,B  confirmed  the  liberty  of  Boeotia ;  nor 
could  the  Thebans,  notwithstanding  their  par- 
tial success  against  several  of  the  revolted  cities, 
recover  their  authority  in  that  province,  until, 
about  fourscore  years  afterwards,  they  emerg- 
ed into  sudden  splendour  under  the  conduct 
of  their  heroic  Epaminondas. 

The  ambitious  policy  of  Pericles,  which  will 
be  fully  explained  in  Uie  sequel,  was  eager  to 
profit  by  every  favourable  turn  of  fortune.  He 
took  care  to  place  Athenian  garrisons  in  several 
BcBotian  fortresses ;  he  made  the  neighbouring 
A  C  dRfi  republics  of  Corinth  and  Megara 
'  '  *  feel  and  acknowledge  the  supe- 
riority of  Athens;  and  after  sending  Tolmi- 
das,  a  commander  endued  rather  with  an  impe- 
tuous than  well  regulated  courage,  to  ravage 
A  rt  AcA  ^^  coast  of  the  Peloponnesus,  he 
'  sailed  thither  next  year  in  person, 
and  made  the  Lacedaemonians  and  their  allies 
deeply  regret,  that  they  had  too  soon  discover- 
ed their  animosity  against  a  republic,  alike  ca- 
pable to  protect  its  friends  and  take  vengeance 
on  its  enemies.  The  measures  of  this  daring 
leader  were  actually  uncontrolled  by  any  op- 
position, since  his  eloquence  had  prevailed 
over  the  innocence  and  merit  of  Cimon,  and 
procured  the  banishment  of  that  illustrious 
commander.  But  Cimon  was  recalled  in  two 
years;  and  his  return  was  signalized  by  a  sus- 
pension of  arms  in  Greece,  which  that  real  pa- 
triot had  been  as  zealous  to  promote,  as  he  was 
A  C  AAl  <^™^i^<>u"  ^o  pursue  his  Asiatic  tri- 
umphs.  This  treaty,  however,  was 
soon  broke;  but  an  ill-concerted  and  unfortu- 
nate enterprise  against  Thebes  (disapproved  by 
Pericles  himselQ  in  which  the  rash  Tolmidas 
lost  his  army  and  his  life,  made  the  Athenians 
again  listen  to  terms  of  accommodation.   They 

A  C  AAfi    agreed   to  withdraw  their    garri- 
.  Ky,  44&.  ^^^  £.j.^j^  Bceotia ;  to  disavow  all 

pretensions  ae^ainst  Corinth  and  Megara,  pre- 
tensions which  had  no  other  effect  than  to  ex- 
asperate those  little  republics  against  their 
usurping  neighbour ;  and,  on  complying  with 
these  conditions,  the  Athenians  recovered  their 
citizens  made  captive  in  Boeotia,  through  the 
misconduct  of  Tolmidas.9 

This  was  the  famous  truce  of  thirty  years, 
>^.  concluded  in  the  fourteenth  year 

uiymp.  preceding  the  Peloponnesian  war. 
^r^AAk  '^^  former  treaty  had  been  limited 
A.  K^.  445.  ^  ^  jjj^pjj  gjiorter  period;  for  it  is 

worthy  of  observation,  that  even  in  their  agree- 


8  Diodor.  1.  xi.  p.  3M. 

9  Diodor.  1.  xii.  p.  293.    Thacydid.  1.  i.  p.  71,  et  leq. 
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mentB  of  p«aoe,  the  Greeks  discovered  that  per- 
petual propensity  to  war,  which  was  the  un* 
happy  effect  of  their  political  institutions.^ 

The  terms  of  this  accommodation,  seemingrly 
little  favourable  to  the  interest  of  Athens,  were 
4iictated,  however,  rather  by  the  ambition  than 
the  equity  of  that  republic ;  a  conclusion  that 
evidently  results  from  examining  the  third  se- 
Between  "^^  ®^  events,  which  (as  observed 
the  years  '^'^**^*)  completes  the  history  of 
470  and  ^w  memorable  period.  Amidst  the 
440  A.  C.  ^®^®*^  expeditions  of  Cimon,  and 
^  '  the  domestic  dissensions  of  Greece, 

the  Athenian  arms  and  policy  had  been  gra- 
dually, during  thirty  years,  establishing  the 
sovereignty  of  the  republic  over  her  distant  co- 
lonies and  confederates.  This  bold  undertaking 
was  finally  accomplished  by  Pericles,  whose 
character  contributed  more  than  that  of  any 
one  man,  to  the  glory  and  greatness,  as  well  as 
to  the  calamities  and  ruin  of  his  country. 

His  father  Xanthippus,  who  gained  the  illus- 
trious victory  at  Mycal^,  rejoiced  in  a  son  en- 
dued with  the  happiest  natural  talents,  and  an 
innate  love  of  glory.   His  youth  was  entrusted 
to  the  learned  and  virtuous  Damon,  who  con- 
cealed, under  the  uninvidious  title  of  master  of 
rhetoric,  the  art  of  animating  his  pupil  with  an 
ambition  to  deserve  the  first  rank  in  the  repub- 
lic, as  well  as  of  adorning  him  with  the  accom- 
plishments most  necessary  to  attain  it    From 
Aristagoras  of  Clazomen^,  denominated  the 
philosopher  of  mind,  on  account  of  his  con- 
tinual solicitude  to  confirm  the  most  important 
and  most  pleasing  of  all  doctrines,  that  a  be- 
nevolent intelligence  presides  over  the  opera- 
tioiis  of  nature,  and  the  events  of  human  life, 
Pericles  early  learned  to  control  the  tempest  of 
youthful  passions,  which  so  often  blast  the  pro- 
mising hopes  of  manhood ;  to  preserve  an  un- 
shaken constancy  in  all  the  vicissitudes  of  for- 
tune, since  all  are  the  varied  dispensations  of 
the  same  wise  providence;  and  to  trample, 
with  generous  contempt,  on  the  groveling  su- 
perstition of  the  vulgar.    Thus    qualified  by 
nature  and  education,  he  soon  displayed,  in  the 
Athenian  assembly,  an  eloquence,  nourished 
by  the  copious  spring  of  philosophy,  and  enno- 
bled by  the  manly  elevation  of  his  character. 
His  speeches  consisted  not  in  the  unpremedi- 
tated effusions  of  a  temporary  enthusiasm ;  he 
was  the  first  of  his  countrymen  who,  before 
pronouncing  his  discourses,  committed  them 
to  writing  :^  they  were  studied  and  composed 
with  the  most  laborious  and  patient  care ;  and 
being  polished  by  repeated  touches  of  correct- 
ing art,  they  rose  in  admiration,  in  proportion 
as  they  were  more  closely  examined  by  the 
piercing  eye  of  criticism;  and  acquired  the 
epitliet  of  Olympian,  to  express  that  permanent 
and  steady  lustre  which  they  reflected.* 

But  the  superior  talents  of  Pericles,  which  in 
a  well  regulated  government,  would  have  in- 
creased his  influence,  had  well  nigh  occasioned 
his  ruui  in  a  turbulent  and  suspicious  demo- 
cracy. The  memory  of  the  oldest  citizens 
faithfully  recollected,  and  the  envy  or  fears  of 


1  Thijcyd.  L  i.  p.  74. 
S  Saidas. 
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the  younger  readily  believed,  that  the>  figure, 
the  countenance,  and  the  voice^  of  the  young 
orator,  strongly  resembled  those  of  the  ambi- 
tious and  artful  Pisistratus,  whose  specious  vir* 
tues  had  subverted  the  liberty  of  ius  country. 
The  alarmed  jealousy  of  freedom,  which  often 
destroyed,  in  an  hour,  the  authority  established 
slowly,  and  with  much  labour,  during  many 
meritorious  years,  might  be  tempted  to  punish 
the  imagined  tyranny  of  Pericles ;  who,  to  es- 
cape the  disgrace  of  the  ostracism,  shunned  the 
dangerous  admiration  of  the  assembly. 

The  active  vigour  of  his  mind,  thus  with- 
drawn from  politics,  was  totally  directed  to 
war;,  and  his  abilities,  alike  fitted  to  excel  in 
every  honourable  pursuit,  and  gradually  open- 
ing with  every  occasion  to  display  them,  carried 
off  the  palm  of  military  renown  firom  the  most 
illustrious  captains  of  the  age.    Cimon  alone 
surpassed  him  in  the  object  of  his  victories 
gained  over  Barbarians ;  but  Pericles  equalled 
Cimon  in  valour  and  conduct.    A  rivality  in 
warlike  fame  was  followed  by  a  competition 
for  civil  honours.    Cimon,  who  had  been  in- 
troduced on  the  theatre  of  public  life  by  the 
virtuous  Aristides,  regarded,  like  that  great 
man,  a  moderate  aristocracy,  as  the  govern- 
ment most  conducive  to  public  happiness.  The 
contrary  opinion  was  warmly  maintained  by 
Pericles,  who  found  an  ostentatious  admiration 
of  democracy  the  best  expedient  for  removin|^ 
the  prejudice  excited  against  him,  by  his  resem- 
blance to  Pisistratus,  of  aspiring,  or  at  least  of 
being  capable  to  aspire,  at  royal  power.    On 
every  occasion  he  defended  the  privileges  of 
the  people  against  the  pretensions  of  the  rich 
and  noble ;  he  embraced  not  only  the  interests, 
but  adopted  the  capricious  passions,  of  the 
multitude ;  cherishing  their  presumption,  flat- 
tering their  vanity,  indulging  their  rapacity, 
gratifying  their  taste  for  pleasure  without  ex- 
pense, and  fomenting  their  natural  antipathy  to 
the  Spartans,  who,  as  the  patrons  of  rigid  aris- 
tocracy, were  peculiarly  obnoxious  to  their  re- 
sentment. 

The  condition  of  the  times  powerfully  eon- 
spired  with  the  views  and  measures  of  Pericles, 
since  the  glory  and  wealth  acquired  in  the  Per- 
sian war,  procured  not  only  allies  and  power 
to  the  state,  but  industry  and  independence  to 
the  populace.  The  son  of  Xanthippus  impel- 
led this  natural  current,  which  ran  so  strongly 
in  favour  of  both,  when  he  maintained,  that 
the  citizens  of  Athens  were  entitled  to  e^joy 
equal  advantages  at  home,  to  challenge  a  just 
pre-eminence  in  Greece,  and  to  assume  a  legal 
dominion  over  their  distant  colonies  and  con- 
federates. 

These  unfortunate  communities  had  un- 
warily forged  their  own  chains,  when  they 
consented  to  raise  an  annual  subsidy  to  main- 
tain the  guardian  navy  of  Athens.    They  per- 

A  C  470  ^®^^®^  ^^^  ^^  ^^  temporary 
'aa!^  benevolence  would  be  soon  con- 
verted into  a  perpetual  tribute, 
since,  in  proportion  as  they  became  unaccus- 
tomed to  war,  they  laid  themselves  at  the  mercy 
of  that  republic,  to  which  they  had  tamely  en- 
trusted the  care  of  their  defence.  When  the 
rigorous  exactions  of  Athens  speedily  warned 
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them  of  their  exror,  the  wide  intervale  at  which 
they  were  separated  from  each  other,  rendered 
it  impoflsible  for  them  to  affoid  mutual  asaist^ 
ance,  and  to  act  with  united  vigova,  Nazos, 
Thaeos,  Mgixa^  Eubosa,  Samoa,  and  other 
Bland*  or  oitiea  of  lees  importance,,  boldly  strug- 
gled to  repel  usurpation ;  but  fightini^  singly, 
were  successively  subdued;  wmle  new,  and 
more  grievous,  burdens  were  cruelly  imposed 
on  them.  The  least  patient  again  murmured, 
petitioned,  rebelled,  and  taking  arms  to  resist 
oppression,  were  treated  with  the  severity  due 
to  unprovoked  sedition.  The  punishment  in- 
flicted on  them  was  uniformly  rigorous.  They 
were  compelled  to  deliver  up  the  authors  of  the 
revolt,  to  surrender  their  shipping ;  to  demolish 
their  walls,  or  receive  an  Athenian  garrison,  to 
pay  the  expenses  of  the  war,  and  give  hostages 
for  their  future  obedience.*  It  is  not  the  busi- 
ness of  general  history  to  describe  more  mi- 
nutely the  events  of  this  social  war,  which  was 
earned  on  chiefly  by  Pericles,  and  finished  in 
the  course  of  thirty  years,  with  every  success 
the  most  presumptuous  ambition  of  Athens 
eould  either  expect  or  desire.  Samoa,  the  capi- 
tal of  the  island  of  that  name,  made  the  most 
vigorous  resistance ;  but  at  length  surrendered 
to  Perides,  after  a  siege  of  nine  months,  in 
the  ninth  year  before  the  war  of  the  Pelopon- 
nesus.* 

Historians,  partial  or  credulous,  have  handed 
down  some  atrocious  cruelties  committed  after 
the  taking  of  Samos,  which  may  be  confidently 
lejected  as  fictions,  injurious  to  the  fame  of 
Pericles,  who,  though  he  approved  and  ani- 
mated the  aspiring  genius  of  his  country,  and 
vainly  flattered  himself  that  he  could  justify,  by 
leajons  of  state,  its  most  ambitious  usurpations, 


uniformly  showed  himself  incapable  of  any  de« 
liberate  wickedness.  It  may  be  observed,  h6w^ 
ever,  that  as  the  moderate  peace  with  Sparta 
had  been  concluded  chiefly  with  a  view  to  allow 
the  Athenians  to  apply  their  undivided  atten* 
tion  to  the  affairs  of  their  tributaries,  the  seve- 
rities exercised  over  these  unfortunate  states 
were,  in  consequence  of  that  event,  rather  in- 
creased than  mitigated.  Athenian  magistrates 
and  garrisons  were  sent  to  govern  and  com- 
mand them.  They  were  burthened  with  new 
impositions,  and  dishonoured  by  new  badges 
of  servitude.  The  lands,  which  the  labour  of 
their  ancestors  had  cultivated,  were  seized  and 
appropriated  by  strangers,  who  claimed  the 
distinction  of  Athenian  colonies ;  and  all  these 
once  independent  and  flourishing  republics 
were  thenceforth  compelled  to  submit  their 
mutual  contests,  their  domestic  differences,  and 
even  their  private  litigations  to  tlie  cognizance 
and  decision  of  Athenian  assemblies  and  tri* 
bunals.^  By  drawing  thus  closely  the  reins 
of  government,  Pericles,  in  the  course  of  ten 
years,  brought  into  the  treasury  of  Athens  the 
sum  of  near  two  millions  sterling.^  His  vigi- 
lance seasonably  displayed  the  terrors  of  the 
Athenian  navy  before  the  most  distant  enemies 
or  allies  of  the  republic  ;*  by  alternate  pliancy 
and  firmness,  by  successive  promises,  bribes, 
and  threats,  he  repressed  the  jealous  hostility 
of  neighbouring  powers ;  and  while  his  ambi- 
tion and  magnificence  fortified  and  adorned  the 
capital  with  external  strength  and  splendoui% 
they  also  laid  the  foundations  of  those  internal 
disorders,  which  rendered  his  long  administra* 
tion  glorious  for  his  contemporaries,  fatal  to 
the  succeeding  generation,  and  ever  memo*, 
rable  with  posterity. 
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npHE  taking  of  Samoa  closed  the  long  series 
*^  of  Athenian  conquests.  During  the  nine 
•ubeequent  years,  that  onee  fortunate  people 
enjoyed  and  abused  the  blessings  of  peace  and 
prosperity.  Their  ostentatioutf  (Osplay  of  power 
increased  the  envy  and  terror  of  Greeks  and 
Barbarians,  and  excited  the  obstinate  and 
bloody  war   of   twenty-seven  years,   during 


4  Thnoydid.  9t  Oiodor.  loe.  eitot.    . 

5  Thaeydid.  1.  i.  p.  75. 

6  boerat.  de  Pace;  et  Xeaopb.  ds  Rspub.  Atbta. 

7  ttaueyd.  Diedor.  boeiat  Phit.  4m. 
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which  the  force  of  the  whole  Grecian  nation 
was  exerted  to  demolish  or  uphold  the  stately 
edifice  of  empire  that  had  been  reared  by  the 
ambitious  patriotism  of  Pericles,  Assisted  by 
feeble  or  reluctant  allies,  Athens  long  struggled 
against  the  combined  strength  of  Peloponnesus, 
BoBOtaa,  Macedon,  Sicily,  and  Persia ;  and  our 
curiosity  must  deservedly  be  attracted  towards 
the  internal  resources  and  moral  condition  of  a 
people,  who,  with  few  natural  advants^es, 
could  make  such  memorable  and  pertinacious 
efforts,  and  who,  voidst  the  din  of  arms,  still 
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cultivating  and  improving  their  fayourite  arts, 
pr6daced  those  immortal  monuments  of  taste 
and  genius,  which,  surviFing  the  destruction 
of  their  walla,  navy,  and  harbours,  have  ever 
attested  the  glory  of  Athens,  and  the  impotent 
vengeance  of  her  enemies.  In  an  inquiry  of 
this  kind,  the  science  of  government  and  laws, 
which  gives  security  -to  all  other  sciences, 
merits  the  first  place  in  our  attention ;  nor,  at 
this  distance  of  time,  will  the  enlightened  reader 
contemplate  with  indifference  the  laws  of 
Athens,  which  having  been  incorporated*  into 
.  the  Roman  jurispru<Unce  about  the  middle  of 
the  fiflii  century  before  Christ,  served,  after  an 
interval  of  above  sixteen  hundred  years,  to 
abolish  the  barbaroxis  practices  of  the  Gothic 
nations,  and  to  introduce  justice,  security,  and 
refinement,  among  the  modem  inhabitants  of 
Europe.3 

The  admirable  institutions  of  the  heroic 
ages  were  built  on  religion ;  which,  as  we  have 
fuUy  explained  above,  ascertained  and  enforced 
the  rights' and  obligations  of  public  and  private 
life.  But  the  abused  authority  of  priests  and 
oraclest,  and  the  natural  depravity  of  man,  ever 
solicitous  to  obtain  the  partial  favour  of  his 
heavenly  protectors  on  easier  terms  than  the 
faithful  discharge  of  his  duty,  gradually  se- 
vered, by  fraud  or  violence,  the  natural  and 
most  salutary  union  between  religion  and  mo- 
rality ;  in  consequence  of  which  separation,  the 


1  Th«  Romaiu  flcnt  deputlet  to  Athens,  to  obtain  a  copy 
of  Soloo'd  lawtf  four  hundred  and  fifty-four  yean  before 
Christ  The  benefita  derived  from  these  salutary  institu- 
tions were  (putefully  acknowledged  b^  the  liberal  candour 
of  a  people,  who  knew  how  to  appreciate  the  merit  of  ene- 
mies and  subjects*  Hear  the  langasce  of  Pliny  (!•  viii.  ep. 
SM.)  to  Maximus,  who  in  the  reicn  of  Trajan  was  appointed 

Eovemor  of  the  province  of  Achaia,  or  Greece :  "  Kemom- 
er  that  you  go  to  a  country,  where  letters,  politeness,  and 
■grioulture  itoelf  (if  we  believe  common  report,)  wece  in- 
Tented  .  .  .  Revere  the  gods  and  heroes^  the  ancient 
Tirtue  and  glory  of  the  nation.  Respect  even  its  fables  and 
its  vuiity ;  remembering  that  fibm  Greece  we  derived  our 
laws.  The  right  of  conquest,  indeed,  hath  enabled  us  to 
impose  our  laws  on  the  Greeks ;  but  that  people  had  first 
'given  us  their  laws,  at  our  solicitation,  and  when  they  had 
nothing  to  fear  from  the  power  of  oor  arms.  It  would  be 
inhuman  and  barbarous  to  deprive  them  of  the  inial\  rem- 
nant of  liberty  which  they  still  possess." 

8  Justinian's  Pandects,  it  is  well  known,  were  discovered 
at  Amalfl,  in  Italy,  A.  D.  1130.  In  less  than  half  a  century 
afterwards,  the  civil  law  was  studied  and  understood  in  all 
the  great  provinces  of  Europe ;  and  this  study  (as  Mr.  Hume 
observes,  Reign  of  Richard  the  Third)  tended  to  sharpen  the 
wits  of  men,  to  give  solidity  to  their  judgment,  to  improve 
their  tasto,  and  to  abolish  the  barbarous  Jurisprudence 
which  universally  prevailed  among  the  Gothic  nations.  To 
this  law  we  owe  the  abolition  of  the  mode  of  proof  by  the 
ordeal,  the  cotsnet,  the  duel,  and  other  methods  equally 
ridicnlotts  and  absurd.  Pecuniary  commutations  ceased  to 
be  admitted  for  crimes ;  private  revenge  was  no  longer  au- 
thorised by  the  roagistrato ;  and  the  community  was  made 
to  feel  its  interest  in  maintaining  the  rights,  and  avenging 
Uie  wrongs,  of  all  its  members,  see  more  in  th^  admirable 
disooune  annexed  to  the  Reign  of  Richard  the  Third.  I 
■hall  add  but  one  observation,  in  Mr.  Hume's  own  words: 
"The  sensible  utility  of  the  Roman  law,  both  to  public  and 
private  interest,  recommended  the  study  of  it,  at  a  lame 
when  the  more  exalted  and  speculative  sciences  carried  no 
charms  with  them;  and  thus  the  last  branch  of  ancient  lite- 
rature which  remained  uncorrupted,  was  happily  tlie  first 
transmitted  to  the  modern  world:  for  it  is  remarkable,  that 
in  the  decline  of  Roman  learning,  when  the  philosophers 
wefo  universally  infected  with  superstition  and  sophistry, 
and  the  poets  and  htstorians  with  barbarism,  the  lawyers, 
who,  in  other  countries,  are  seldom  models  of  science  or 

Kliteness,  were  yet  able,  by  the  constent  study  and  close 
ttetion  of  their  prsdeoessors,  to  maintain  the  same  good 
sense  in  their  dectstonsand  reasooings^and  the  same  puffty 
in  their  language  and  esprosaion."  Home's  Hist.  3id  vol 
tro.  p.  300. 


former  degenented  into  an  illiberal  nipenli- 
tion,  and  the  latter  relaxed  into  licentioas^jBai, 
or  stiffened  into  pedantry.  The  striking  com- 
parison, or  rather  contrast,  between  the  geniiw 
and  character,  the  virtues  and.  vices,  of  the 
Greeks,  as  variously  described  by  Homer  and 
by  Solon,  and  which  is  so  much  to  the  advan- 
tage of  the  earlier  period,  must,  in  the  progre« 
of  this  discourse,  naturally  present  itself  to  the 
reflection  of  the-  attentive  reader,  and  will  set 
in  the  clearest  point  of  view  the  unhappy  re- 
volution of  manners,  which  time  and  accident 
had  produced  in  the  wide  interval  between  the 
poet  and  the  legislator.  . 

The  very  imperfect  legislation  of  Draco,* 
who  flourished  thirty  years  before  Solon,^ 
>^l  proved  that  Uie  Athenians  felt  the 

^P^^l  want  of  a  science,  which  they  knew 
xxzix.  1.  .1  A  •  1^     A 

A  r  R9A  ^^^  '^^^  ^  acquure  or  cultivate. 
A.  i^.  t)a54.  ,j,jj^  austere  gravity  of  that  magis- 
trate seems  to  have  imposed  on  the  easy  cre- 
dulity of  the  multitude ;  for  his  ignorance  or 
severity  were  alike  unworthy  of  the  important 
office  with -which  he  was  entrusted.  He  gave 
laws,  which,  according  to  the  lively  expreauon 
of  an  orator,  seemed  to  be  written,'  not  with 
ink,  but  with  blood;  since  death  or  banishment 
were  his  ordinary  penalties  for  the  most  trivial 
offences,  as  weU  as  for  the  most  dangeroue 
crimes:  and  he  justified  this  rigour,  by  ab- 
surdly observing,  that  the  smallest  disordore 
deserved  death,  and  no  severer  punishment 
could  be  inflicted  on  the  greatest.  The  laws 
of  Draco,  therefore,  tended  only  to  increase  the 
evils  which  they  were  designed  to  remedy;* 
and  no  people  ever  presented  a  scene  of  greater 
confusion  and  misery,  than  did  the  uj^ppj 
Athenians,  when  the  abilities  and  virtues  of 
Solon  were  seasonably  called  to  their  relief. 

In  relating  the  general  revolutions  of  Greece, 
^.  we  had  occasion  to  describe  the  im- 

1  '  ^'       portant    services,    and    iUtistrious 

A^C  594  °*®"'»  °^  ^*'  extraordinary  man, 
.  ^^QgQ  disinterestedness,  patriotism, 
and  humanity,, equalled  his  military  conduct 
and  success.  Hii  royal  extraction  Tfor  he 
sprang  from  the  race  of  the  Codrids,)  his  ex- 
perienced abilities,  above  all,  his  approved  wis- 
dom and  equity,  pointed  him  out  for  the  no- 
blest and  most  sublime  employment  of  .huma- 
nity, that  of  regulating  the  laws  and  govern- 
ment of  a  free  people.  Such,  at  least,  the 
Athenians  may  be  considered,  when  their  una- 
nimous suffrage  rendered  Solon  the  absdhite 
umpire  of  their  whole  constitution  and  policy  ; 
although,  prior  to  Uus  period,  they  suffered  the 
combined  evils  of  anarchy  and  oppression.^ 
The-  magistrates  plimdered  the  treasury  and 
the  temples ;  and  often  betraved,  for  bribes,  the 
interests  of  their  country.  The  rich  tyrannised 
over  the  poor,  the  poor  continually  alarmed 
the  safety  of  the  rich.    The  rapacity  of  credi- 


3  Suidas  in  Toee  Draco.    Pdllox,  L  viii.  e.  vl. 

4  Meuraios,  Solon. 

5  The  orator  Demadea,  of  whom  more  hereafter.  T1»e 
observation  has  been  always  repeated  in  speaking  of  Draco, 
though  his  laws  were  certainly  written  neither  with  blood 
nor  ink.  Even  thosa  of  Solon  were  only  ancraved  on  tabUa 
kept  in  the  citadel. 

6  Aristot  do  Civl.  ii.  et  Pint  in  Solon. 

7  Fragm:  Soloois  apud  Demotth.  p.  834.  edit  WoL 
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ton  knew  no  bonnds.    They  compelled  the  in- 
solvent  debtors  to  caltiyate  their  lands,  like 
cattle;  to  perform  the  service  of  beasts  of  bur- 
den;  and  to  transfer  to  them  their  sons  and 
dao^hters,  whom  they  exported  as  slaves  to 
foreign    countries.     Solon,  with  a   laodable 
vanity,  boasts  of  having  recovered  and  restored 
to  their  native  rights  many  of  th^se  unhappy 
men,  whose  sentiments  had  been  debased,  and 
language  corrupted,  by  the  infamy  of  Barba- 
rian servitude.'    The  wretched  populace,  de- 
filing courage  from  deepair,  had  determined 
no  longer  to  submit  to  such  multiplied  rigours ; 
and  before  the  wisdom  of  the  lawgiver  inter- 
posed^ they  had  taken  the  resolution  to  elect 
and  follow  some  warlike  leader,  to  attack  and 
butcher  their  oppressors,  to.  establish  an  equal 
partition  of  lands,  and  to  institute  a  new  form 
of  government.*     But   the  numerous  clients 
and  retainers,  who,  in  a  country  little   ac- 
quainted with  arts  and  manufactures,  depend- 
ed on  the  wealthy  proprietors  of  lands  and 
mines  of  Attica,  must  have  rendered  this  un- 
dertaking alike  dangerous  to  both  parties ;  so 
that  both  became  willing  rather  to  submit  their 
differences  to  law,  than  to  decide  them  by  the 
sword. 

The  impartiality  of  Scdon  merited  the  un- 
limited confidence  of  his  country.  He  main- 
tained th6  ancient  division  of  property,  but 
abolished  debts.  He  established  the  rate  of 
interest  at  12  per  cent.,  at  which  it  afterwards 
remained;  but  forbade,  that  the  insolvent 
debtor  should  become  the  slave  of  his  creditor, 
or  be  compelled  to  sell  his  children  into  servi- 
tude. After  these  preliminary  regulations, 
which  seeiped  immediately  necessary  to  the 
public  peace,  Solon  proceeded,  with  an  impar- 
tial and  steady  hand,  to  new-model  the  govern- 
ment ;>o  on  this  generous,  but  equitable  princi- 
ple, that  the  few  ought  not,  as  hitherto,  to 
command,  and  the  many  to  obey ;  but  that  the 
colltetive  body  of  the  people,  legally  convened 
in  a  national  assembly,  were  entitled  to  decide, 
by  a  plurality  of  voices,  the  alternatives  of 
peace  and  war;  to  contract  or  dissolve  alliances 
with  foreign  states ;  to  enjoy  all  the  branches 
of  legislative  or  «ev«r«»gn  power  ;^i  and  to  elect, 

8  Idea,  ibid.  0  Plot,  in  Solon. 

M  The  mast  eonMt  inforaattoa  coneerniog  Uio  ancient 
lepttblie  of  Athena,  and  the  laws  of  Solon*  ia  contained  in 
Ariilot  Fragm.  de  Cirit  Athen.  and  in  rariooi  parta  of  hit 
■eeood,  roorth,  and  aixth  books  of  Politica.  3.  In  liocrat. 
Aieopagit.  Panathen.  and  Panogyr.  And  3.  In  Plut  in 
Vic.  Solon.  Xenopbon**  Treatise  concerning  the  Athenian 
mpablie  relatet  to  later  timea,  when  many  corrnptiona  had 
crept  in,  ae  will  be  aflerwarda  explained.  It  is  remarkable, 
that  Polybta,  I.  vi.  baa  confounded  the  moderate  inatitu- 
tiooi  of  Solon  with  the  democratical  licentiouaness  -and  ty- 
ranny introduced  by  Periclee  sod  hit  auccesaora  in  the  ad- 
■iniatratioB.  The  palpable  errora  of  ao  judicioaa  an  author 
prove  how  little  accarate  knowledge  the  Greeka  poaseased 
OB  the  aubjeet  ef  their  own  hiatory  ;  and  how  impoaaible  it 
ii  for  a  modem  writer,  who  blindly  followa  such  guidea^ot 
to  fall  into  innomercble  errora  and  contradictions.  The 
Ireatiaa  of  Arialode  (de  Civttate)  above  mentioned,  de- 
serres  partkalar  attention  from  those  who  write  or  stndy 
Ibe  history  of  repablics.  In  it  we  see  the  germ,  and  often 
more  than  the  germ,  of  the  political  works  of  Machiavel, 
which  Ifoatesfjnien  has  ao  often  copied,  without  once  ae> 
kiiowledging  bia  obligation. 

11  The  election  contained  a  mixture  of  chance,  since 
those  who  were  named  by  the  peoirte  east  lots  to  decide  on 
whom  the  office  should  lie  conierred.  The  same  practice 
prerails  in  choosing  the  senators  of  the  republic  of  Berne. 
not  Solon  enacted,  that  the  fbrtnaate  caodidate  should  on- 


appvove,  and  judge  the  magistrates  or  minis- 
ters entrusted,  for  a  limited  time,  with  the  ear- 
eetUive  authority. 

In  the  Ikctuai  state  of  most  countries  of  Eu- 
rope, such  a  form  of  government,  as  only  takes 
place  in  some  small  cantons  of  Switzerland, 
would  be  attended  with  the  iDconvemence  joi 
withdrawing  the  citizens  too  much  from  their 
private  affairs.    But  in  ancient  Greece,  and 
particularly  in  Attica,  the  slaves  were  four 
times  more  numerous  than  the  freemen  ;^^  and 
of  the  latter  we  may  compute  that  little  more 
than  one-half  were  entitled  to  any  share  in  the 
sovereignty.     Strangers,  and*  all  those   who 
cQuld  not  ascertain  their  Athenian  descent, 
both  in  the  male  and  female  line,  were  totally 
excluded  from  the  assembly  and  courts  of  jus- 
tice.   .The  regulations  of  Solon  marked  the 
utmost  attention  to  preserve  the  pure  blood  of 
Athens  immized. and  uncorrupted;  nor  could 
aoy  foreigner,  whatever  merit  he  might  claim 
with  the  public,  be  admitted  to  the  rank  of 
citizen,  unless  he  abandoned  for  ever  his  nativo 
country,  professed  the   knowledge    of  some 
highly  useful  or  ingenious  art,  and,  in  both 
cases,  had  been  chosen  by  ballot,  in  a  full  assem- 
bly of  six  thousand  Athenians.    These  circum- 
stances (especially  as  the  Athenian  people  were 
usually  convened  only  four  times  in  thirjty-£ve 
days)  prevented  their  assemblies  from  being 
either  so  inconvenient  and  burdensome,  or  so 
numerous  and  tumultuary,  as  might  at  first 
sight  be  supposed.    Yet  their  numbers,  and 
stUl  more    their   impetuosity  and  ignorance, 
must    have    proved   inconsistent    with    good 
government,  if  Solon  had  not  secured  the  ves-> 
sel  of  the  republic  from  the  waves  of  popular 
frenzy,  by  the  two  firm  anchors  of  the  senate 
and  the  Areopagus;  tribimals  originally  of 
great  dignity  and  of  very  extensive  power* 
into  which  men  of  a  certain  description  only 
could  be  received  as  members. 

Solon  divided  the  Athenians  into  four  classes, 
according  to  the  pvdduce  of  Iheir  estates. 
The  first  class  consisted  of  those  whose  lands 
annually  yielded  five  hundred  measures  of 
liquid,  as  well  as  dry  commodities;  and  the 
minimum  of  whose  yearly  income  may  be  cal- 
culated at  sixty  pounds  sterling;  which  is 
equivalent,  if  we  estimate  the  relative  value 
ef  money  by  the  price  of  labour,  and  of  the 
things  most  necessary  to  life,  to  about  six  hun- 
dred pounds  sterling  in  the  present  age.*'  The 
second  class  consisted  of  those  whose  estates 
produced  three  hundred  measures ;  the  third, 
of  those  whose  estates  produced  two  hundred ; 
the  fourth,  and  by  far  the  most  numerous  class 
of  Athenians,  either  possessed  no  landed  pro- 
perty, or  at  least  enjoyed  not  a  revenue  in  land 
equal  to  twenty-four  pounds  sterling,  or,  agree- 
ably to  the  above  proportion,  two  hundred  and 
forty  pounds  of  our  present  currency. 

All  ranks  of  citizens  were  alike  admitted  to 


dergo  what  is  called  a  probation ;  bia  character  and  merits 
were  thua  expoaad  lo  a  second  examination ;  and  it  aeemed 
scarcely  poeaible,  after  this  severe  scrutiny,  that  any  man 
ahoold  attain  power,  who  was  altogether  unworthy  of 
public  confidence. 

12  See  my  Intioduetory  Discourse  to  the  Orations  of  hy* 
slas  and  Isocretea,  p.  5,  et  sep. 

13  See  Introduction  to  Lysias,  &e.  p.  14. 
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vote  in  the  public  asMmbly,  and  to  judge  in  the 
courts  of  justice,  whether  civil  or  criminal, 
which  were  properly  so  many  committees  of 
the  assembly.^  But  the  three  first  classes  were 
exclusively  entitled  to  sit  in  the  senate,  to  de- 
cide  in  the  Areopagus,  or  to  hold  any  other 
office  of  magistracy.  To  these  dignities  they 
were  elected  by  the  free  suffrages  of  the  peo- 
ple, to  whom  they  were  accountable  for  their 
administration,  and  by  whom  they  might  be 
punished  for  malversation  or  negligence,  al- 
though they  derived  no  emolument  from  the 
diligent  discharge  of  their  daty. 

The  senate  of^  four  hundred,  which,  eighty- 
six  years  after  its  institution,  was  augmented  to 
Gve  hundred  by  Clisthenes,  enjoyed  the  im- 
portant prerogatives  of  conyoking  the  popular 
assembly ;  of  previously  examining  all  matters 
before  they  came  to  be  decided  by  the  people, 
which  gave  them  a  negative  before  debate  in  all 
public  resolutions ;  and  of  making  laws  which 
had  force  during  a  year,  without  requiring  the 
consent  of  the  populace.  Besides  this  general 
superintendence  and  authority,  the  senate  was 
exclusively  invested  with  many  particular 
branches  of  the  executive  power.  The  presi- 
dent of  that  council  had  the  custody  of  the 
publio  archives  and  treasury.  The  senate 
alone  built  ships ;  equipped  fleets  and  armies  ; 
seized  and  confined  state-criminals ;  examined 
and  punished  several  offences,  which  were  not 
expressly  forbidden  by  any  positive  law.  The 
weight  of  such  a  council,  which  assembled 
every  day,  except  festivals,  infused  a  large  mix- 
ture of  aristocracy  into  the  Athenian  constitu- 
tion. This,  as  we  shall  immediately  explain, 
was  still  farther  increased  by  the  authority  of 
the  Areopagus,  a  court  so  named  from  the 
place  where  it  was  held  ;  a  hill  sacred  to  Mars, 
adjoining  to  the  citadel. 

The  principal  magistrates  in  Athens  were  the 
nine  archons,  the  first  of  whom  gave  his  name 
to  the  year,  and  presided  in  the  civil  courts  of 
justice,  where  a  committee  of  the  people,  cho- 
fien  promiscuously  from  all  classes  by  lot,^  sat 
as  judges  and  jury ;  but  where  it  belonged  to 
the  aithon  and  his  assessors,  men  appointed  by 
suffrage;,  and  acquainted  with  forms,  to  take 
,  what  in  Scotland  is  called  precognition,  to  pre- 
scribe the  form  of  action,  to  give  the  ballot,' 
and  to  receive  and  declare  the  verdict  and  sen- 
tence of  the  court.  The  archon  next  in  dig- 
nity, who  had  the  appellation  of  king,  presided 

* 

1  Tn  my  Introductory  Diseoaraet  to  the  Orations  of  Ly- 
na«,  tee.  I  had  occasion  to  explain  the  natare  of  tne 
Athenian  tribunals.  Since  the  publication  of  that  work, 
the  same  subject,  and  particularly  the  form  of  civil  process, 
has  been  accurately  explained  by  Sir  William  Jonei,  in  his 
Dissertations  annexed  to  the  translation  of  Isasos.  Mr.  Potr 
tinfat's  learned  work  upon  the  use  and  practice  oTJurits 
among  the  ancients,  iately  fell  into  myliands.  Wherein 
"  my  ideas  and  his  differ,  will  easily  appear  from  the  text, 
and  needs  not  be  pointed  out. 

8  The  essential  difference  between  the  Roman  and  Athe- 
nian ^vernment,  consfeted  in  the  different  pladng  of  the 
iudicial  power;  which  at  Rome  remained  300  years  in  the 
Bands  of  the  senate.  The  seditions  of  the  Gracchi,  and 
most  of  the  ciril  dissensions  whiek'  happened  before  the 
time  of  An^stos,  had  for  their  object  or  pretence,  ihe  al- 
tftrlng[  of  this  order  of  thinj^,  and  bringing  the  Roman  con- 
■titution  nearer  the  Athenian. 

3  Oi  Ti9t¥Tt(  TOB  ay^vm  xmi  tijw  ^no»f  Stio¥T$(,  are  the 
words  of  Lysias.  The  same  writer  mentiova  the  n^et^if  ^ei, 
rvrjiicsi,  assessors  syndics. 


[CHAf. 

in  causes  respecting  religion  and  things  sacred, 
which  frrmed  the  object  of  ah  important  and 
dangerous  branch  of  Athenian  jurisprudence^ 
The  Archon  third  in  dignity,  with  his  assessors 
the  generals,^  presided  in  military  matters;  and 
the  six  remaining,  who  were  known  by  the 
general  appellation  of  thesmothetie,  heard  cri- 
minal pleas  qf  various  kinds,  or  rather  direct* 
ed  the  proceedings  of  the  six  courts  where  cri- 
minal causes  were  examined  and  detennined. 
These  nine  archons,  or  presidents  of  the  several 
courts  of  justice,  like  all  other  Athenian  magis- 
trates, were,  at  the  expiration  of  their  annual 
ofiice^  aocoimtable* to  the  people;  and  when 
their  conduct,  after  a  severe  scrutiny,  appeared 
to  merit  public  approbation  and  gratitude,  they 
were  received,  and. remained  for  life,  memben 
of 'the  Areopagus,  a  senate  invested  with  a 
general  inspection  over  the  laws  and  relision, 
as  well  as  over  the  lives  and  manners  of  the 
citizens;  and  which,  in  dangerous  emeigencies, 
was  even  entitled  to  assume  a  sort  of  dictato- 
rial power.* 

Such  is  the  great  outline  of  the  constitution 
established  by  Solon,  according  to  which  every 
Athenian  citizen  enjoyed  the  inestimable  privi- 
lege of  being  judged  by  his  peers,  and  tried 
by  laws  to  which  he  himself  had  consented. 
Although  the  legislative  and  judicial  powers 
were  thus  lodged  with  the  people,  men  of  pro- 
perty and  ability  were  alone  entrusted  with  the 
administration  of  ffovemment ;  and  as  power 
in  some  measure  followed  property,  Uie  same 
expedient  which  served  to  maintain  a  due  dis- 
tinction of  ranks  in  society,  tended  also  to  pro- 
mote the  industry  and  frugality  of  the  multitude, 
that  they  might  thereby  become  entitled  to 
share  those  honours  and  offices,  to  which  per- 
sons of  a  certain  estate  only  could  aspire. 

The  laws  of  Solon  were  of  the  most  exten- 
sive nature,  comprehending  not  only  rules  of 
right,  but 'maxims  of  morality,  regulations  of 
commerce,  and  precept^  of  agriculture.  To 
describe  his  institutions  respecting  such  matters 
as  are  properly  the  objects  of  law,  would  be  ex- 
plaining those  great  but  familiar  principles, 
concerning  marriage,  succession,  testaments, 
the  riffhts  of  persons  and  of  things,  which, 
through  the  medium  of  the  civil  law,  nave  been 
conveyed  into  the  jurisprudence  of  all  the  civi- 
lized nations  of  Europe.  His  laws  concern- 
ing education  and  maimers  prove  that  drunk- 
enness and  unnatural  love  were  the  pre- 
dominant vices  of  that  early  age.  It  was  a 
particular  duty  of  the  archons,  to  prevent  er 
punish  offences  committed  in  consequence  of 
intoxication ;  and  the  regulations  concerning 
schools,^  which  ^ere  not  to  be  opened  till  sun- 
rise, which  were  ordered  to  be  shut  before  night, 
and  into  which  none  but  such  relations  of  the 
master,  as  were  particularly  specified  by  law, 
could  on  any  pretence  be  admitted,  marked  the 
utmost  solicitude  to  root  out  an  evil  which  al- 
ready infected  and  disgraced  the  manners  of 
Greece. 


4  Lysias,  m  the  second  oration  egainst  Aicibiades  (a  mi- 
litary cause,)  not  only  mentions  the  a-rearxvoi,  or  generah, 
but  addresses  them  separately  from  the  my«f»i  immTrmt 
or  judges. 

5  Tsocrat.  Oratio  Areopag it. 

C  iEscliifl.  in  Timarchuro.  , 
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Tho  edneation  recomnMnded  by  Solon  nearly 
xesembled  that  above  described,  which  gene- 
rally prevailed  in  Greece.'  The  children  of 
Athenian  citizens,  when  taken  froAi  the  hands 
of  the  women,  were  delivered  to  two  masters, 
of  whom  the  one  formed  the  body,  and  the 
other  the  mind.  Swimmings,  and  the  easier 
ezerciaes,  prepared  them  for  the  harder  toils  of 
the  gymnastic.  Reading,  and  learning  by  heart 
the  lessons  and  examples  of  the  poets,  made 
way  for  the  severer  studies  of  eloquence  and 
philoeophy.  In  process  of  time,  music,  geome- 
try, and  drawing,  seem  to  have  entered  into 
the  plan  of  a  liberal  education.^  At  the  age 
of  twenty,  the  youth  of  all  ranks  took  an  oath 
in  the  temple  of  Agraulos  (an  appellation  of 
Minerva,)  to  obey  and  to  maintain  the  laws  of 
their  country  ;  to  use  their  bedt  endeavours  to 
promote  its  prosperity ;  to  follow  the  standard 
of  whatever  commanders  might  be  appointed  to 
conduct  them;  to  sail  to  every  part  of  the 
world,  when  summoned  by  the  public  service ; 
to  fight  to  death  for  their  native  land ;  and  to 
regard  wheat,  barlev,  vines,  and  olives,  as  the 
only  boundaries  of  Attica  ;9  a  preposterous 
arrogance  in  that  little  republic,  which  already 
betrayed  an  ambition  to  conquer  and  appro- 
priate all. the  cultivated  parts  of  the  world. 
When  the  Athenian  youth  were  not,  in  conse- 
qiienoe  of  this  oath,  engaged  in  military  service, 
they  were  obliged  by  law  to  follow  such  em- 
ployments as  sailed  their  respective  fortunes. 
Agriculture,  coQimerce,  and  the  mechanic  arts, 
feU  to  the  share  of  the  poor ;  the  rich  still  con- 
tinued their  application  to  gymnastic  and  phi- 
losophy, carefally  studied  the  laws  of  the 
republic,  examined  the  ancient  and  actual  con- 
dition of  their  own  and  neighbouring  states; 
and,  at  the  age  of  thirty,  appeared  as  candidates 
in  the  assembly  for  such  offices  of  trust  and 
honour  as  their  regular  manners,  inoffensive 
and  dutiful  •  behaviour  in  all  the  relations  of 
private  life,  temperance,  economy,  public  spitit, 
and  abilities,^  might  obtain  from  the  voluntary 
suffrage  of  the  people. 

A  p  <;7ft  "^^^  usurpation  of  Pisistratus, 
A.  K.,  0/0.  ^jjo^gh  i^  destroyed  for  a  time  the 

political  liberty  of  Athens,  gave  stability  to  most 
of  the  laws  and  forms  introduced  by  Solon. 
That  extraordinary  tyrant^  for  so  the  Greeks 
styled  him,  was  not  more  distinguished  by  the 
loftiness  of  his  genius  than  the  humanity  of  his 
diiposition  ;  and  had  not  the  violence  of  con- 
tending factions,  and  the  fury  of  his  enemies, 
inflamed  his  natural  love  of  power,  the  name 
of  Pisistratus  would  stand  the  foremost  in  the 
list  of  Grecian  patriots  and  heroes.  His  valour 
and  conduct  were  signalized  in  the  conquest  of 
Nisna,  Salamis,  Naxos,  Delos,  and  Signum; 
and  if  he  displayed  boldness  and  address  in  ac- 
quiring sovereignty,  he  displayed  still  more 
moderation  and  virtue  in  administering  it.  He 
assumed,  indeed,  the  .royal  dignities  of  priest 
and  general,  and  took  care  that  the  chief 
offices  of  magistracy  should  be  filled  by  his  par- 


7  8«e  Chapten  V.  and  VI. 
h.  A  list.  PoUt.  1.  vii.  e.  tii. 

9  See  introduction  to  Lyaiai,  fce.  p.  4. 

10  LTiias,  paanm. 


tisans.  But  he  maintained  the  regular  course 
of  law  and  justice,  not  only  by  lus  authority, 
but  by  his  example ;  having  appeared  in  person 
■to  answer  an  accusation  In  the  Areopagus.  He 
not  only  enforced  the  laws  of  -Solon  against 
idleness,  but  endeavoured  to  give  them  more 
efficacy  by  introducing  new  arts  and  manufac- 
tories into  Attica.  He  was  the  first  who  brought 
into  thai  countrv  the  complete  collection  of  Ho* 
mer*s  poems,  which  he  commanded  to  be  sung 
at  the  Panathennan  festival ;  nor  can  we  sup- 
pose that  he  should  have  been  zealous  to  diffuse 
the  liberal  and  manly  sentiments  of  that  divine 
poet,  if  his  government  hacl  not  resembled  the 
moderation  and  equity  of  the  heroic  ages,  rar 
ther  than  the  despotism  "of  tyrants. 

His  son  Hippuchus  imitated  and  surpassed 
the. mild  virtues  of  his  father;  and  amidst  the 
turbulence  of  the  late  democracy,  it  was  ac« 
knowledged  with  a  sigh  by  the  Athenians,  that 
their  ancestors  were  indeed  happy  under  Solon 
and  Pisistratus,  but  that  the  reign  of  the  tyrant 
Hipparchus  brought  back  on  earth  the  golden 
days  of  Saturn.  The  father  had  required  a 
tenth  part  of  the  produce  of  Attica,  to  support 
hi8guards,and  the  other  appendages  of  royslty : 
his  m(»re  generous  son  remitted  one  half  of  thia 
imposition.  While  he  aUeviated  the  burdens, 
yet  encouraged  the  industry  of  his  subjects,  by 
building  the  temple  of  Olympian  Jupiter,  ho 
was  solicitous  to  dispel  their  ignoianoe  and  bar- 
barity by  erecting  pillars  in  every  part  of  the 
city,  engraved  with  elegiac  verses,  containing 
lessons  of  wisdom  and  precepts  of  morality. 
He  collected  the  first  library'  in  Athens ;  and 
his  liberal  rewards,  and  still  more  his  agreeable 
manners  and  winning  affability,  attracted  to 
that  city  the  moat  distinguished  poets  of  the 
age. 

The  murder  of  Hipparchus  exasperated  the 
temper  of  his  brother  and  successor  Hippies ; 
but  notwithstanding  the  calamities  which  the 
latter  inflicted  and  suffisred,  it  must  be  allowed 
that  the-  government  of  Pisistratus  and  his  fa- 
mily, which,  with  various  interruptions,  lasted 
sixty-eight  years,^^  increased  the  strength,  and 
promoted  the  refinement  of  Athens. ^^ 
^.  Tet  in  nothing  was  that  usurpa- 

1  ^^  A*  tion  more  advantageous  than  in  the 
A^r  <^  animating  sense  of  liberty  which 
the  memory  of  past  servitude,  un- 
der Hippies,  excited  and  kept  alive  in  Athens, 
after  the  popular  government  had  been  restored 
by  Clisthenes  aiMl  Alcibiades.  We  have  al*- 
ready  had  occasion  to  relate  the  foreign  victo- 
ries of  the  republic,  which  immediately  followed 
that  event ;  but  at  the  same  time  the  constitu- 
tion of  government  underwent  a  considerable 
change.  By  admitting  to  the  rank  of  citizens 
a  promiscuous  crowd  of  strangers,  fugitives, 
Athenians  of  half  blood,  and  perhaps  slaves, 
the  tribes  were  augmented  from  four  to  ten ; 
and  the  senators  from  four  to  five  thousand. 
The  ostracism  was  likewise  established ;  a  law 
by  which  any  citizen  whose  influence  or  abili- 


11  Between  578  and  510.  B.  C. 

19  See  the  treatiie  of  Meuniut,  entitled  Pitistratns,  on* 
of  the  few  mtiifactory  performances  in  the  inimenM  collec- 
tion of  Gronovina. 
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tiM  Menaed  dangeroot  to  fibarty,  might  be  ban- 
iahed  ten  ye«9  without  the  proof  or  allegation 
of  any  positiFe  crime.^ 

^.  In  this  condition  the  republic 

,  'y"5*  continued  thirty  years  until  the  glo- 
kr  AfQ  ™'*"  victories  of  Salamis,  Platsa, 
A.  i^.  4/».  ^^  Mycal6,  encouraged  the  lowest 
but  most  numerous  class  of  citizens,  by  whose 
yalour  those  memorable  exploits  had  been 
achieved,  to  maice  further  invasions  on  the  pre- 
rogatives of  their  superiors.  The  sudden  wealth, 
which  the  rich  spoils  of  the  Barbarians  had  dif- 
fused  among-  all  rapks  of  men,  increased  the 
eennu  of  individuals,  and  destroyed  the  balance 
of  the  constitution.  Aristides,  who  perceived 
it  to  be  impossible  to  resist  the  natural  progress 
of  democracy,  seasonably  yielded  to  men  who 
had  arms  in  their  hands,  and  firmness  in  their 
hearts ;  and  proposed,  with  apparent  satisfac- 
tion, but  much  secret  roluctance,^  a  law  by 
which  the  Athenian  magistrates  should  be 
thenceforth  promiscuously  elected  from'  the 
four  classes  of  citizens.  This  innovation  paved  * 
the  way  for  the  still  greater  changes  begrun 
twenty  'years  aflerwarcb,  and  gradually  com- 
pleted by  Pericles  ;  a  revolution  of  which  the 
consequences  were  not  immediately  felt,  but 
which  continually  became  more  sensible,  and 
finally  terminated  in  the  ruin  of  Athens  and 
of  Greece. 

The  general  reasons  which  prevailed  on  the 
equity  and  discernment  of  Pericles  to  espouse, 
with  undue  warmth,  the  cause  of  the  populace, 
have  in  the  preceding  chapter  been  suffidently 
explained.  Yet  whatever  partial  motives  of 
^.  interest  and  ambition^  might  Warp 

1  ^™^*4.  ^^^  viewfi  of  this  illustrious  states- 
A*C  '440  "^^'^i  *'  must  be  acknowledged, 
*  '  that  the  foreign  transactions  and 
success  of  the  republic,  and  particularly  the 
new  situation  in  which  the  Athenians  found 
themselves  placed  with  regard  to  their  distant 
allies  and  colonies,  might  naturally  suggest  and 
occasion  very  important  alterations  in  the 
Athenian  constitution.  The  ancient  and  sacred 
law,  which  obliged  every  citizen,  without  fee 
or  reward,  to  take  arms  in  defence  of  his  coun- 
try, could  not  easily  be  extended  to  the  obliga- 
tion of  protecting,  withouta  proper  recompense, 
the  interest  of  foreign  communities.  The  scanty 
population  of  Attica  sufficed  not  to  answer  the 
demands  of  so  many  distant  expeditions.  It 
became  necessary  to  hire  troops  wherever  they 
might  be  found ;  and,  as  this  neoetoity  introduced 
pay  into  the  Athenian  armies,  a  similar,  though 
not  equally  cogent,  reason  established  fees  and 
salaries  for  all  the  different  orders  of  judges  and 
magistrates.  The  same  principle  of  duty  and 
public  spirit,  which  obliged  every  freeman  to 


1  Bxwv  •ixevri  ii  Sv/(«,  cited  00  this  occuion  by  Plu- 
tareli,  widl  expreatm  the  forced  generority  of  Ariitiiei  to 
the  BopuUee. 

8  Plutarch  (inPeriele)  mentions  a  particular  reason  which 
•ngfaved  Pericles  to  counteract  the  aristocracy,  and  to 
abridge  the  power  of  the  Areopagus.  Although  he  had 
been  often  nantod  for  the  office  of  archon,  the  lot  had  never 
fallen  on  him ;  so  that  he  could  not  be  received  as  a  mem- 
ber of  that  respected  court  If  this  observation  be  weU 
founded,  it  shows  how  little  real  weight  the  annual  roagis- 
tiaeies  had  at  Athens ;  since  Pericles,  though  he  never  at- 
tained the  dignity  of  archon,  govtined  the  repubUc  mwy 
ywn  with  onrivallefl  aoihority. 


fight  without  pay,  likewise  obliged  him  gra* 
tnitously  to  judge,  consult,  and  deliberate,  for 
the  benefit  of  his  country.  But  when  the  con- 
tested interests  of  foreign,  though  dependent 
communities,  were  agitated  and  adjusted  in  the 
tribunals  of  Athens,  it  seemed  reasonable  for 
those  who  spent  their  time  in  an  employment, 
to  which  no  natural  obligation  called  them,  to 
demand  a  proper  reward  fo^  their  useful  ser- 
vices. At  first,  therefore,  a  small  sum,  but 
which  gradually  increased  with  the  power  of 
the  people,  was  regularly  distributed  among 
the  citizens,  for  every  deUberation  which  they 
held,  and  for  every  cause  which  they  deter- 
mined. 

The  desire. of  reaping  this  profit  made  the 
populace  anxious  to  draw  all  causes  and  deli- 
berations before  their  own  tribunals  and  assem- 
blies. This  design  was  successfuUy  accomplish- 
ed by  Ephialtes,'  an  artful  and  daring  dema- 
gogue, whom  Pericles  employed  as  a  proper 
instrument  to  effect  such  invidious  measures  atf 
wQre  most  obnoxious  to  the  rich  and  noble. 
While  his  patron  extended  the  renown  of 
Athens  by  his  foreign  victories,  and  gradually 
reduced  into*  subjection  the  colonies  and  allies 
of  the  republic,  the  obsequious  Ephialtes  zeal- 
ously promoted  his  domestic  measures;  and  by 
undermining  the  authority  of  the  senate  and  of 
the  Areopagus,^  the  firmest  bulwarks  of  the  aris- 
tocracy, obtained  a  signal  victory  over  the  laws 
of  Solon.  The  assassination  of  Ephialtes  prov- 
ed only  the  weakness  of  his  enemies;  and  we 
shall  find,  in  th^  subsequent  history  of  Athensi 
that  most  matters  of  deliberation  came,  thence- 
forth, in  the  first  instance,  before  the  popular  as- 
sembly; that  the  wise  institutions  of  Solon 
were  reduced  to  an  empty  form ;  and  that  the 
magnanimity  of  Pericles,  the  extravagance  of 
his  immediate  successors,  the  patriotism  of 
Thrasybolus  and  Conon,  the  integrity  of  Pho. 
cion,  the  artifices  of  iEschines,  and  the  elo- 
quence of  Demosthenes,  successively  swayed, 
at  will;  a  wild  and  capricious  democracy.  ' 
Olvmo  "^^^  revolution  which'imroediately 

I  ^-_  "i      followed,  in  the  manners,  character, 
A   C  440   ^^^     conduct    of  the   Athenians, 

*  '  *  was  the  natural  consequence  of  the 
change  of  government,  combined  with  other 
circumstances  inseparably  connected  with  their 
domestic  and  external  prosperity.  In  the  course 
of  a  few  years,  the  success  of  Aiistides,  Cimon, 
and  Pericles,  had  tripled  the  revenues,  and  in- 
creased, in  a  far  greater  proportion,  the  domi- 

3  Plut.  in  Pericle. 

4  Authors  have  not  described  in  what  particular  respeeisi, 
or  by  what  particular  moans,  Ephialtes  efTeeti^  his  par- 
pose:  yet  we  may  collect,  fVom  obscure  hints  on  this  sub- 
ject, that  he  not  onlv  brought  before  the  infitrior  tjibunale 
causes  hitherto  confined  to  the  Areopagus^  but  took  from 
that  court  its  general  inspection  and  supenntendrnce  over 
the  religion  and  laws ;  which  offices  he  bestowed  on  th« 
popolar  court  of  the  nKtata  and  the  veA>»^v\sixi(,  who  were 
appointed,  and  dismissed,  at  the  will  of  the  people.  He 
likewise  rendered  the  vrobation  for  becoming  sn  Jtr^a-" 

5ite  less  severe  than  formerly.    Persons  crept  into  this  or 
er,  whose  characters  disgneed  it.    The  Areopagites  be- 


came equally  acc4>ssible  to  presents  and  to  beauty;  and 
their  decisions  fell  into  contempt  Bee  the  discourse  of  Iso- 
crates  upon  reforming  the  government  of  Athens,  and  Atbe> 
neus,l.iz.  That  Ephialtes,  or  Pericles  himself,  likewise 
weakened  the  authority  of  the  seoate  (althoagh  it  is  net 
remarked  bv  any  andent  author,)  aj^eaxs  £mn  aU  the 
•ubaeqooat  nistory  of  Athaoi 
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mooM  of  ih6  republic.  The  Athenian  i^leyi 
commanded  the  eastern  coasts  of  the  Mediter- 
mnean;  their  mer^antmen  bad  engrrossed  the 
traffic  of  the  adjacent  countries ;  the  magazines 
of  Athens  abounded  with  wood,  metal,  ebony, 
ivory,  and  all  the  materials,  of  the  useful  as 
well  as  of  the  agreeable  arts ;  they  imported 
the  luxuries  of  Italy,  Sicily,  Cyprus,  Lydia, 
Pontus,  and  Peloponnesus;  experience  had 
improved  their  skill  in  working  the  silver  minee 
of  mount  Larium ;'  they  had  lately  opened  the 
valuable  marble  veins  in  mount  Pentelicus ; 
the  honey  of  Hymettus  was  more  esteemed,  in 
proportion  as  it  became  better  known  to  their 
neighbours ;  the  culture  of  their  olives  (oil  be- 
lAg  long  their  staple  cpmmodity,  and  the  only 
production  of  Attica,  which  Solon  allowed  them 
to  export)  niuBt  have  improved  with  the  gene- 
ral improvement  of  the  country  in  arts  and 
agriculture,  especially  under  the  active  adminis- 
trmtion  of  Pericles,  who  liberally  let  loose  the 
public  treasure  to  encourage  every  species  of 
industry.* 

But  if  that  minister  promoted  the  love  of  ac- 
tion, he  found  it  necessary  at  least  to  comply 
with,  if  not  to  excite,  the  extreme  passion  for 
pleasure^  which  then  began  to  distinguish,  his 
countrymen.  The  people  of  Athens,  successful 
in  every  enterprise  ag^nst  their  foreign  as  well 
«8  domestic  enemies,  seemed  entitled  to  reap 
the  fruits  of  their  dangers  and  victories.  For  the 
•pace  of  at  least  twelve  years  preceding  the  war 
of  Peloponnesus,  their  city  afforded  a  perpetual 
scene  of  triumph  and  festivity.  Dramatic  en-^ 
tertainments,  to  which  they  were  passionately 
addicted,  were  no  longer  performed  in  slight 
unadorned  edifices,  but  in  stone  or  marble  thea- 
tres, erected  at  great  expense,  and  embellished 
with  the  most  precious  productions  of  nature 
and  of  art.  The  treasury  was  opened,  not  only 
to  supply  the  decorations  of  this  favourite 
amusement,  but  to  enable  the  floorer  citizens  tp 
enjoy  It, without  bcurring  any  private  expense ; 
and  thus,  at  the  cost  of  the  state,  or  rather  of  its 
tributary  allies  and  colonies,  to  feast  and  de- 
light their  ears  and  fancy  with  the  combined 
charms  of  music  and  poetry.  The  pleasure  of 
the  eye  was  peculiarly  conftalted  and  .gratified 
in  the  architecture  of  the  theatres  and  other  or- 
namontal  buildings;  for  as  Themistocles  had 
strengthened,  Pericles  adorned  his  native  city ; 
and  unless  we  had  the  concurring  testimony  of 
antiquity,  as  well  as  the  immortal  remains  of 
the  Parthenon,  or  temple  of  Minerva,  which 
still  excite  the  admiration  of  travellers,  it  would 
be  difficult  to  believe  that  in  the  space  of  a  few 
years,  there  could  have  been  created  those  in- 
estimable wonders  of  art,  those  innumerable 
temples,  theatres,  statues,  altars,  baths,  gymna" 
sia,  and  porticoes,  which,  in  the  language  of  an- 
cient panegyric,  rendered  Athens  the  eye  and 
Ught  of  Greece.^ 

Pericles  was  blamed  for  thus  decking  one  fa- 
vourite city,  like  a  vain,  voluptuous  harlot,  at 
the  expense  of  plundered  provinces  ;7  but  it 
would  have  been  fortunate  for  the  Athenians  if 


5  Iioeret.  Anoo.  de  Pace,  et  Pane^yT'  Xsnoph.  st  Arii» 
lot.  de  Repob.  Athen. 


6  TsocraL  et  Ariitid.  in  Pangyr. 

7  Plaiaicb  in  Pericla. 


their  extorted  wealth  had  not  been  employed 
in  more  perilling,  as  well  as  more  criminal  lux- 
ury. The  pomp  of  religious  solemnities,  which 
were  twice  as  numerous  and  as  costly  in  Athens 
as  in  any  other  city  of  Greece ;  the  extrava- 
gance of  entertaiiunents  and  banquets  which  on 
auoh  occasions  always  followed  the  sacrifices ; 
the  increase  of  private  luxury,  which  naturally 
accompanied  this  public  profusion*  exhausted 
the  resources,  without  liugmenting  the  glory,  of 
the  repubhc.  Instead  of  the  bread,  herbs,  and 
simple  fare  recommended  by  the  laws  of  Solon, 
the  Athenians,  soon  afler  the  eightieth  .Olym- 
piad, availed  themselves  of  their  extensive  com- 
merce to  import  the  delicacies  of  distant  coun- 
tries, which  were  prepared  with  aU  the  refine- 
ments of  cookery .8  The  wines  of  Cyprus  were 
cooled  with  snow  in  summer;  in  winter*  the 
most  delightful  flowers  adorned  the  tables  and 
persons  of  the  wealthy  Athenians.  Nor  was  it 
sufficient  to  be  crowned  with  roses,  unless  they 
were  likewise  anointed  with  the  m(wt  precious 
perfumes.  10  Parasites,  dancers,  and  buffoons, 
were  a  usual  appendage  of  every  entertain- 
ment.*^ Among  the  weucer  sex,  the  passion  for 
delicate  birds,  distinguished  by  their  voice  or 
plumage,  was  carried  to  such  exeess  as  merited 
the  name  of  madness.^^  The  bodies  of  such 
youths  as  were  peculiarly  addicted  to  huntinijp 
and  horses,  which  began  to  be  a  prevailing  taste,*' 
were  corrupted  by  the  commerce  of  harlots, 
who  had  reduced  their  profession  into  sys- 
tem ;*<  while  their  minds  were  still  more  pol- 
luted by  the  licentious  philosophy^  of  the  so- 
phists. It  is  uimeoessary'to  crowd  the  picture, 
since  it  may  be  observed,  in  one  word,  that  the 
vices  and  extravagances,  which  are  supporfsd  to 
characterize  the  declining  ages  of  Greece  and 
Rome,  took  root  in  Athens  during  the  adminis- 
tration of  Pericles,  the  most  splendid  and  most 
prosperous  in  the  Grecian  annuls.    . 

This  paradox,  for  such  it  .must  appear,  may 
be  explained  by  considering  the  singular  com- 
bination of  circumstances,  which,  in  the  time  o€ 
that  statesman  gavepevery  poison  its  antidote, 
and  rendered  the  partial  evils,  already  describ- 
ed, only  the  thorn  that  ever  accompanies  the 
rose.  The  Grecian  history  of  those  times  affords 
a,  more  striking  contrast  than  ever  appeared  in 
any  other  age  or  country,  of  wisdom  and  folly, 
of  magnanimity  and  meaimess,  of  liberty  and 
tyranny,  of  simplicity  and  refinement^  of  aus- 
terity and  voluptuousness.  The  sublime  philo- 
sophy of  Anaxogoras  and  Socrates  was  accom- 
panied, as  with  a  shadow,. by  the  dark,  unprin- 
cipled captiousness  of  the  sophists ;  the  pathetic 
and  moral  strains  of  Sophocles  and  Euripides 
were  parodied  by  the  licentious  buffoonery  of 
Aristophanes ;  painting  and  sculpture,  which, 
under  geniuses  of  the  first  order  like  Phidias, 
served  as  handmaids  to  religion  and  virtue, 
degenerated  under  inferior  artists  into  mean 
hirelings  of  vice  and  disorder;  the  modesty  of 
Athenian  matrons  was  set  ofiT  as  by'a  foil, 

8  Arittopfa.  Nabei,  tot.  50.  et  Lysiatrat.  paaaim. 

9  Athen.  I.  zi.  3.  et  Xenoph.  Memorabilia,  L  ii. 

10  Xenoph.  ibid. 

11  Atheneus,  1.  i.  et  Xenoph.  Symp 
19  Offids/isviM,  Athen.  l.xi.3. 

13  Aristoph.  Nnbea,  paastm. 

14  Alexia  aped  Atheoaom,  1.  xitt. 
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when  compared  with  the  diMolutenesB  of  the 
school  of  Aepaeia;  and  the  simple  frugality  of 
mamiers,  which' commonly  prevailed  in  pri- 
yata  families,  evm  of  the  first  distinction,  was 
contrasted  with  the  extravagant  dissipation  of 
public  entertainments  and  festivals.  To  ex- 
amine the  parallel  links  of  this  comiplicated 
chain  will  illustrate  the  character  of  a  people 
whose  subsequent  transactions  form  one  princi- 
pal object  of  Qrecian  hbtory. 

Philosophy,  which  in  Greece  alone  •deserves 
the  pecuUar  attention  of  the  historian,  arose 
about,  the  beginning  of  the  sixth  century  before 
Christ,  and  in  a.hundred  and  fifty  years  attain- 
ed the  highest  degree  of  perfection,  and  sunk 
into  the  lowest  degeneracy  and  corruption,  to 
which  the  use  or  abuse  of  the  human  intellect 
could  raise  or  plunge  it.  Lesser  Asia,  to  which 
Europe  and  America  owe  the  inestimable  bene- 
fits of  their  religion  and  letters,  produced  and 
nourished  the  tender  plant  of  phUosophy ;  and 
the  flourishing  Greek  colonies  on  that  delight- 
ful coast,  communicated  to  their  mother  coun- 
trv  this  precious  offspring  of  their  soil.   Thales 
of  Miletus,  Pittacus  of  Mitylene,  Bias  of  Priene, 
Cleobulus  of  Lindus  in  the  isle  of  Rhodes,  and 
the  other  wis*  men,  as  they  were  emphatically 
styled,  who  liyed  in  that  sge,  not  only  gave  ad- 
vice and  assistance  to  their  countrymen  in  par- 
ticular emergencies,  but  restrained  their  vices 
by  wholesome  laws,  improved  their  manners  by 
iiaeful  lessons  of  morality,  and  extended  their 
knowledge  by  important  and  difficult  disco- 
veries.* '  But  the  first  attempt  towards  moral 
philosophy,  as  independent  on,  and  unconnect- 
ed with  religion,  seems  to  have  been  the  fables 
of  £8op,  which,  to  men  in  an  early  period  of 
society,  must  have  appeared  a  very  serious  and 
important  species  of  composition.    The  sphere 
of  history  was  narrow ;  the  examples  of  the 
gods,  amidst  the  continual  corruptions  of  su- 
perstition, had  \>epome  too  flagitious  for  imita- 
tion ;  .and  men,  whose  rustic  simplicity  of  life 
afforded  them  continual  opportunities  to  ob- 
serve the  instinctive  sagacity  of  certain  animals, 
might  derive  many  useful  lessons  from  those 
humble  instructors.  In  the  early  ages  of  Greece 
and  Rome,  and  of  all  other  nations  whose  his- 
tory is  recorded,  fables  were  told,  and  'in  some 
degree  believed,  in  the  assembly  and  senate- 
house,  on  the  most  important  occasions ;  for  in 
the  infancy  of  society  men  are  children  ;  and 
the  delusion,  which  the  belief  of  a  fable  sup- 
poses, is  not  more  gross  and  improbable  than 
many  of  those  errors  into  which  (as  we  have 
already  proved^  their  lively  fancy  had  often 
hurried  Uiem.  The  same  romantic  cast  of  ima- 
4^ation  which  had  animated  woods  and  winds, 
mountains  and  rivers,  which  had  changed  he- 
roes into  gods,  and  gods  into  frail  men,  might 
endow  animals  with  reason,  and  even  speech. 
The  next  step  towards  moral  science  was  of 
a  more  refined  and  abstract  kind,  consisting  of 
the  sentences  of  the  gnomonic  poets,*  and  in 
those  detached  precepts  or  proverbs  which,  in 


1  Plotsreh.  Sympos.  0t  de  Pladt  Philoaoph.  Pltlo  in 
ProUfor.    Dk»g«n.  Laert.  punin. 
9  8m  aboTv,  Chapt«r  n. 


all  countries,  have  preceded  any  systematic  ac- 
count of  morality.  Each  of  the  seven  sages,  as 
thqy  were  called,  had  his  favourite  maxims,^ 
which  he  engrav^  in  temples  and  other  places 
of  public  resort ;  but  at.  this  distance  of  time  it 
is  impossible,  amidst  the  differences  of  authors, 
to  discover  what  belongs  to  each ;  nor  is  the 
search  important,  since  all  their  maxims  or 
proverbs,  whatever  efforts  of  generalization 
they  might  cost  their  inventors,  now  appear 
extremely  simple  and  familiar. 

These  respectade  fathers  of  Grecian  philoso- 
phy, who  silently  diffused  light  through  the 
gloom  of  a  barbarous  age,  are  said  to  have 
maintained  a  correspondence^  with  each  other, 
as  well  as  with  Solon  of  Athens,  Chilon  of 
Sparta,  and  Perianderdf  Corinth;  men  who  in 
imitation  of  their  eastern  brethren,  chiefly  cul- 
tivated such  practical  knowledge  as  qualified 
them  to  be  the  legislators,  magistrates,  and 
generals  of  their  respective  countries 

Thales  the  Milesian,  alone,  quitted  the  ordi- 
nary pursuits  of  civil  and  military  renown; 
and  although  he  composed  verses,  p^mulgated 
/noral  sentences,  and,  on  some  particular  emer- 
gencies, gave  seasonable  advice  to  his  country- 
men, yet  he  established  his  fame  on  a  basis 
more  broad  and  permanent  than  the  fluctuating 
interests  of  perishing  communities.  Many  of 
the  elementary  propositions  of  geometry,  after- 
wards collected  by  Euclid,  were  first  discover- 
ed^  by  Thales,  who  directed  the  acuteneas  of 
his  mmd  with  equal  success  to  astronomy.  He 
divided  the  heavens  into  five  zones ;  discovered 
the  equinoxes  and  solstices ;  remarked  the  Ursa 
Minor ;  observed,  and  nearly  predicted,  eclipses. 
The  division  of  the  year  into  three  hundred 
and  sixty-five  days  was  already  known  to  the 
Egyptians ;  but  although  Thaleto  might  borrow 
this,  and  perhaps  other  discoveries,  from  that 
ancient  people,  among  whom  he  sometime  re- 
sided, it  appean,  even  from  those  authors  who 
are  ever  prone  to  exaggerate  the  wisdom  of 
Egypt,  that  he  owed  much  less  to  that  country, 
than  to  the  native  sagacity  and  penetration  of 
his  clear  comprehensive  mind.^ 

Thales  founded  the  Ionic  school,  in  which 
he  was  succeeded  by  Anixamander  and  Anazi- 
menes,  who  were  followed  by  Anaxagoras,  the 
instructor  of  Pericles  and  Archelaus,  who  is 
called  by  ancient  writers  the  master  of  Socra- 
tes. About  fifty  years  after  Thales,  the  same 
speculations  which  he  had  Introduced  were 
pursued  by  Xenophanes  of  Colophon,  Leucip- 
pus  and  Farmenides  of  Elea,  and  Heraclitus 
of  Ephesus.  These  ingenious  men  discovered 
many  useful  truths;  yet  all  of  them,  not  except- 
ing Thales  himself,  likewise  busied  themselves 
with  subjects  that  will  for  ef  er  excite  and  elude 
human  curiosity.  Their  doctrines  were  equally 
liable  to  objection,  whichever  of  the  elements 
they  assumed  as  the  first  principle  of  nature ; 
they  universally  agreed  in  asserting  the  fallacj 
of  the  senses,  and  the  unworthiness  of  the  vul- 
gar superstition;  but  their  various  opinions 
concerning  the  origin  and  destruction  of  worlds. 


4  Ariitot  Bh«L  iL  91.    Scobvus,  Sens.  p.  44,  ke. 

15  Plat.  Sjmp.  6  Proohu  in  Boelid. 

7  Hieronyin.  aimd  Lssvt  1.  i,  o.  szrii.   Plia.  L  zxsviiS. 
e.ZTii, 
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the  magnitadefl  and  distanoeB  of  heavenly 
l>odie9,  the  e«ence  of  matter  and  flpirit,^  de- 
■erve  only  to  be  considered  as  the  dreams  of 
inqoisitive  men,  whose  ambition  of  knowledge 
carried  them  beyond  the  sphere  of  experience, 
and  the  dear  deductions  of  reason.  The  sys- 
tem of  Leacippus,  the  most  famous  of  them  aU, 
was  improved  by  Democritus  of  Abdera,^  and 
afterwards  adopted  by  Epicurus,  whose  philo- 
sophy is  sufficiently  explained  in  the  extraordi- 
nary work  of  Lucretius,  the  boldest  monument 
which  the  world  is  ever  likely  to  behold,  of 
learning^  genius,  and  impiety. 

But  it  is  particularly  worUiy  of  observation,' 
that  at  the  same  time  Democritus  assailed  the 
celestial  mansions,  and  unveiled,  with  a  daring 
hand,  the  feeble  majesty  of  Grecian  supersti- 
tion, Anaxagoras  of  Clazomend  revealed  a  new 
and  infinitely  more  august  spectacle,  by  first 
announcing  to  the  heathen  world,  a  self-exist- 
ent, all-perfect  mind,  as  the  great  cause  and 
author  of  the  material  world.  Thales  and 
Pythagoras,  with  such  of  their  disciples  as 
faithfully  adhered  to  their  tenets,  had  indeed 
admitted  spirit  as  a  constituent  principle  of  the 
universe;  but  they  had  so  intimately  blended 
mind  and  matter,  Uiat  these  dissimilar  substan- 
ces seemed  to  make  an  indissoluble  compound, 
as  the  soul  and  body  constitute  but  one  man. 
According  to  Anaxagoras,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  creating  and  sovereign  intelligence  was  to 
be  carefully  distinguished  from  the  soul  of  the 
world,  which  he  seems  to  have  regarded  merely 
as  a  poetical  expression  for  the  laws  which  the 
Deity  had  impressed  on  his  works.  The  great 
Ruler  of  the  universe  did  not  animate,  but  im- 
pel matter ;  he  could  not  be  included  within  its 
fimited  and  perishing  terms;  his  nature  was 
pure  and  spiritual,  and  totally  incapable  of  pol- 
lution by  any  corporeal  admixture. ^o 

The  discovery  and  diffusion  of  this  luminous 
and  sublime  principle,  which  was  naturally 
followed  by  an  investigation  of  the  moral  attri- 
butes of  the  Deity,  and  the  deducing  from 
thence  the  great  duties  of  morality,  might  have 
produced  a  general  and  happy  revolution  in 
Greece,  under  the  zealous  and  persevering  la- 
bours of  Socrates  and  his  followers,  if  the  ten- 
dency of  this  divine  philosophy  had  not  been 
counteracted,  not  only  by  the  gross  prejudices 
of  the  vnlgar,  but  by  the  more  dangerous 're- 
finements of  incredulous  Sophists.    * 

The  same  spirit  of  inquiry,  which  leads  to 
the  discovery  of  truth,  will  ever  promote  the 
propagation  of  error;  and  unfortunately  for 
Greece,  in  the  middle  of  the  fifth  century  be- 
fore Christ,  errors  were  propagated,  so  conge- 
nial to  the  condition  of  the  times,  that  Ihey 
could  not  fail  to  tako  deep  root,  and  flourish 
in  a  soil  which  was  peculiarly  well  prepared  to 
receive  them.  The  glorious  victories  over  the 
Carthaginians  and  Persians  had  increased  the 
wealth  and  security,  called  forth  the  invention 
and  industry,  but,  at  the  same  time,  multiplied 
the  wants,  and  inflamed  the  passions,  of  the 


8  See  Dio|rea.  Laert  1.  i.  Arulot.  Hotapb.  paisim.  et 
Plat,  de  Flacit.  PhiloMph. 

3  I^aert.  I.  iz.    Aristot  Phymc.  1.  viit. 

10  Ariotot.  Metapbyi.  1.  i.  c.  iii.  Plato  in  Cratylo,  tt 
Phit.  ia  Pericla. 
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Greeks.  The  more  powerful  cities,  and  par- 
ticularly Athens  and  Syracuse,  had  attained  a 
pitch  of  prosperity  which  exceeded  their  most 
sanguine  hopes;  elated  by  the  bloom  of  health 
and  the  pride  of  riches,  they  continually  sighed 
for  new  and  unknown  enjoyments,  while  both 
individuals  and  communities  were  ever  ready 
to  listen  to  such  instructors  as  justified  their 
vices,  and  taught  them  to  abuse  the  gifts  of 
fortune. 

„  In  this  situation  of  afifairs  appear- 

7™P*        ed  the  Sophists,!  1  whose  name,  still 

a'^'Jah  ^*roili*^  ^^  ^^  languages  of  Europe, 
A.  ^.  44U.  pj.g^y    faithfully    expresses    their 

character.  Hippias  of  Ells,  Protagoras  of  Ab- 
dera,  Prodicus  of  Ceos,  Gorgias  of  Leontium, 
with  many  inferior  names,  preserved  in  the 
writings  of  Xenophon,  Plato,  and  Isocratea, 
started  up  about  the  same  time,  and  exhibited 
a  new  phaenomenon  in  Greece.  The  Olympic, 
and  other  public  assemblies,  furnished  them 
with  an  opportunity  to  display  their  specious 
accomplishments  to  the  admiring  spectators. 
They  frequented  the  great  cities,  particularly 
Athens,  and  acquired  Uie  friendship  of  the  rich, 
and  the  applause  of  the  multitude.  They  pro- 
fessed the  knowledge  of  every  science,  and  of 
every  art,  which  tliey  taught  publicly,  for  a  sti- 
pulated price;  and,  as  they  really  possessed  the 
art  of  persuasion,  their  disciples  continually 
increased  among  the  rich  and  the  voluptuous, 
the  idle  and  the  vain. 

Their  language  was  glowing  and  harmoni- 
ous, their  manners  elegant,  their  life  splendid. 
When  it  served  their  mterest,  and  pleased  the 
taste  of  their  hearers,  they  could  paint  virtue 
in  the  warmest  and  most  alluring  colours ;  but 
the  capricious  will  of  their  scholars,  whose  pas- 
sions Uiey  were  ever  careful  to  gratify,  served 
as  the  only  standard  of  their  principles ;  and 
engaged  them,  for  the  most  part,  to  deck  out 
the  barren  doctrines  of  Leucippus  and  Demo- 
critus with  the  meretricious  arts  of  the  rhetori- 
cian. Their  morality  supplied  the  springs  with 
which  Epicurus  watered  his  gardens ;  and  their 
captious  logic  furnished  the  arguments  by 
which  Pyrrho  attempted  to  justify  his  scepti- 
cism.'^  It  would  be  easy  to  trace  up  to  the 
Sophists  that  quibbling  metaphysic,  which  be- 
ing embodied  in  the  Greek  language,  thence- 
forth adhered  too  closely  to  the  philosophical 
writings  of  that  people,  and  which  totally  dis- 
figures many  otherwise  valuable  compositiona 
of  antiquity.  But  our  present  business  is  only 
to  remark  the  destructive  efiects  immediately 
resulting  from  their  tenets,  which,  while  they 
undermined,  without  op^y  opposing,  the  an- 
cient and  popular  superstition,  boldly  set  at 
defiance  all  those  useful  maxims  of  conduct, 
and  all  those  salutary  discoveries  of  reason, 
which,  amidst  the  insolence  of  the  Greek  de- 
mocracies, fomented  by  prosperity,  appeared 
essentially  requisite  to  restrain  the  intemper- 
ance, injustice,  and  violence,  of  individuals 
and  communities. 

In  several  republics  of  Qreece,  tlie  Sophists 
enjoyed  a  free  career  to  display  their  talents, 

n  Vid.  PhilfMitrat.  d«  Vit.  Sophint. 
12  Soe  the  noto  on  tho  Bophist«,  in  my  Tranalatiott  of 
Itocrates's  Faurgyric  of  Athens,  p.  1.  et  M4. 
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practice  their  artifices,  and  to  promote  their 
fame  and  fortune.  But  in  Athens  their  frauds 
were  detected,  and  their  characters  unmasked 
by  Socrates,*  whose  philosophy  forms  an  im- 
portant era  in  the  history  of  the  human  mind. 
The  son  of  Sophroniscus  was  bom  at  Athens, 
forty  years  b^ore  the  commencement  of  the 
Peloponnesian  war.  The  smalhiess  of  his 
patrimony,  amounting  odIj  to  three  hundred 
pounds,  and  his  original  profession  of  a  statu- 
ary,^ have  encouraged  an  opinion  of  the  ob- 
scurity of  his  birth,  among  writers  who  did  not 
reflect  on  the  narrowness  of  Athenian  fortunes, 
and  who  forgot  to  consider,  that  as  hereditary 
distinctions  were  little  known  or  regarded  in 
the  Grecian  republics,  a  solid  and  permanent 
lustip  was  naturally  derived  from  the  practice 
of  ingenious  arts,  which  could  not  be  cultivated, 
as  in  ancient  Rome,  and  sometimes  in  modem 
Europe,  by  servile  or  mercenary  hands,  but 
only  by  the  first  class  of  freemen  and  citizens. 
Whatever  reputation  or  advantage  Socrates 
might  have  acquired  by  the  exercise  of  a  pro- 
fession, which  was  peculiarly  encouraged  by  the 
taste  of  the  times,  and  the  magnificent  spirit 
of  Pericles,  he  readily  sacrificed  to  the  natural 
bent  of  his  mind,  which  concealed,  under  an 
external  form  worthy  to  represent  the  voluptu- 
ous Silenus,^  the  fruitful  seeds  of  every  amiable 
and  manly  sentiment,  and  determined  him,  by 
an  irresistible  impulse,  to  the  study  of  wisdom 
and  virtue. 

In  his  early  youth  he  heard  the  phymcs  of 
Archelaus,  and  learned  the  geometry  of  Theo- 
dorus  ;<  and  from  these,  and  other  teachers,  ac- 
quired such  an  acquaintance  with  the  fashion- 
able theories  concerning  the  formation  of  the 
universe,  the  original  principles  of  things,  the 
hidden  powers  of  matter,  as  enabled  him  to 
regard  with  just  contempt,  and  occasionally  to 
deride  with  inimitable  humour,  the  vanity  of 
those  useless  and  shadowy  speculations.  He 
acknowledged  with  the  pious  Anaxagoras,  the 
superintenoing  mind,  whose  providence  regu- 
lated the  operations  of  nature,  as  well  as  the 
affairs  of  human  life.  He  denied  not  the  ex- 
istence of  those  inferior  intelligences,  which 
formed  the  only  objects  of  popular  adoration; 
he  allowed  the  divine  origin  of  dreams  and 
omens;  he  was  exemplary  in  all  the  religious 
duties  of  his  country;  and  were  we  to  judge 
the  Athenian  sage  by  the  standard  of  ordinary 
men,  we  should  be  inclined  to  believe  that  he 
had  not  entirely  escaped  the  contagion  of 
superstition;  since  he  professed  to  be  accom- 
panied by  a  demon,  or  invisible  conductor,  who 
often  restrained  his  passions,  and  influenced 
his  behaviour.*  If  this  assertion  was  not  an 
effect  of  that  refined  iA)ny  familiar  to  Socrates, 
we  must  allow  his  temper  to  have  been  tinged 
with  credulity :  yet,  whoever  seriously  reflects 
on  a  life  of  seventy  years,  spent  in  the  service 
of  mankind,  uniformly  blameless,  and  termi- 
nated by  a  voluntary  death,  in  obedience  to  the 

I  To  avoid  prolixity  io  tb«  account  of  Socratei  and  hii 
philofophy,  I  cite  not  particolar  paasaxoa,  but  give  .the 
general  result  of  my  reading  in  Plato  and  Xeoophca. 

9  LaerL  K  ii.  arL  Soerat. 

3  Plato  et  Xenoph.  in  Symp. 

4  Plato  in  Thentei.  et  in  Mtnoa. 

5  Pint  do  Getio  Socratia. 


unjust  laws  of  his  country;  whoever  considers 
attentively  the  habitual  temperance,  the  un- 
shaken probity,  the  active  usefulness,  the  diffn- 
sive  benevolence,  the  constant  equanimity  and 
cheerfulness  of  this  singular  man,  will  admit  a 
degree  of  enthusiasm,  rather  as  the  ornament, 
than  defect,  of  such  an  extraordinary  character. 
Men  of  learning  and  genius,  who,  examining 
the  matter  still  more  deeply,  have  observed  the 
important  revolution  produced  by  the  life  and 
death  of  Socrates,  on  the  principles  and  senti- 
ments of  his  contemporaries,  and  of  posterity, 
are  disposed  to  believe  that  such  an  extraordi- 
nary ph8»nomenon  could  not  have  appeared  in 
the  moral  world,  without  the  particular  inter- 
position of  heaven.  The  cheerful  serenity  of 
his  last  moments,*  and  still  more,  the  unde- 
viating  tenor  of  his  active  virtue,  justified  the 
hardest  maxims  of  Lycurgus  and  Pythagoras; 
while  the  main  aim  of  his  speculations  was  to 
establish  the  sublime  morality  of  those  sages, 
on  the  clearest  deductions  of  reason  and  ex- 
perience. 

From  the  perfections  of  the  supreme  intelli- 
gence he  deduced  his  just  government  of  the 
universe,  which  implied  the  unmortality  of  the 
human  soul.    But  the  great  object  of  his  re- 
search was  to  discover  the  general  laws  by 
which,  even  in  this  life,  the  superintending 
providence  had  variously  dispensed  to  men 
good  and  evil,  happiness  and  misery.    These 
laws  he  regarded  as  the  promulgated  will  of 
the  God,  with  which,  when  clearly  ascertained, 
it  became  our  duty  invariably  to  comply ;  since 
nothing  but  the  most  short-sighted  foUy  could 
risk  incurring  the  divine  displeasure,  in  order  to 
avoid  pain  or  poverty,  dckness  or  death ;  far 
less  to  acquire  perishing  gratifications,  which 
leave  a  sting  behind  them.  Reasoning  on  such 
principles,  and  taking  experience  only  for  his 
guide,  he  deduced,  with  admirable  perspicuity, 
the  interests  and  duties  of  nations  and  indivi- 
duals, in  all  the  complicated  relations  of  society. 
The  actions  of  men  furnished  the  materials, 
their  instruction  formed  the  object,  their  hap- 
piness was  the  end  of  his  discourse.  Wherever 
his  lessons  might  be  most  generally  usefVil, 
there  he  was  always  to  be  found ;  frequenting, 
at  an  early  hour,  the  Academy,  Lyceum,  and 
other  public  Gymnasia ;  punctually  attending 
the  forun^  at  mid-^ay,  the  hour  of  full  assem- 
bly ;  and  in  the  evening  joining,  without  the 
affectation  of  austerity,  in  the  convivial  enter- 
tainments of  his  friends,  or  accompanying  them 
in  the  delightful  walks  which    adorned  the 
banks  of  the  Dyssns.    As  a  husband,  a  father,  a 
citizen,  and  a  soldier,  the  steady  practice  of  his 
duty  continually  illustrated  his  doctrines.   The 
conversation  and  example  of  this  truly  practical 
philosopher  (and  this  ia  his  highest  panegyric) 
persuaded  many  of  his  fellow  citizens  sincerely 
to  embrace  a  virtuous  course  of  life ;  and  even 
those  who,  like  Critias  and  Alcibiades,  allowed 
the  current  of  their  passions  to  prevail  over 
the  conviction  of  their  sober  hours,  were  still 
charmed  with  the  wonderful  extent,  as  well  as 
the  singular  accuracy,  of  his  various  know- 
ledge ;  with  the  acuteness  and  penetration  of 

8  Thia  aabject  will  be  treated  beieaftcr. 
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his  argoments ;  the  beauty,  vivacity,  and  per- 
soaBivenafls  of  his  style;  which,  whether  he 
assumed  the  tone  of  reason  or  of  ridicule,  sur- 
passed  whatever  had  been  deemed  most  elo- 
quenL^ 

Tel,  how  ^eat  soever  might  be  the  personal 
influence  of  Socrates,  the  triumph  of  his  philo- 
sophy became  more  illustrious  and  complete, 
ailer  his  principles  were  embraced  by  those  who 
cultivated  the  imitative  arts,  and  directed  the 
public  amusements,  which  in  all  countries,  but 
particularly  in  Greece,  have  ever  produced  im- 
mediate and  powerful  oiTects  on  the  national 
opinions  and  character.  In  Greece  alone,  the 
theatre  was  regarded  as  an  object  of  the  first 
importance  and  magpiitude ;  it  formed  an  es- 
sential, and  by  far  the  most  splendid,  part  of 
religious  worsliip ;  the  expense  of  supporting 
it  exceeded  that  of  the  army  and  navy  toge- 
ther ;  and  this  celebrated  entertainment,  which 
united  the  tragedy  and  opera  of  the  moderns, 
was  carried  to  perfection  by  a  favourite  disci- 
ple of  Socrates,  whose  works  were  so  univer- 
sally admired  in  Greece,  that  (as  we  shall  have 
occasion  to  relate  in  the  Sicilian  war)  the  Sy- 
racusans  released  from  captivity  tliose  Athe- 
nians, and  those  only,  who  had  learned  to  re- 
peat the  verses  of  Euripides.  This  admired 
poet  rendered  the  Grecian  tragedy  complete, 
by  pwfecting  the  chorus^  the  principle  distinc- 
tion between  the  ancient  and  the  modem 
drama,  and  which,  when  properly  conducted, 
rendered  the  former  more  regular,  yet  more 
varied ;  more  magnificent,  and  at  the  same 
time  more  affectii^ ;  above  all,  more  interest- 
ing and  more  instructive. 

From  the  prevailing  manners  of  the  times, 
when  tlie  principal  citizens  lived  together  in 
crowds,  and  daily  frequented  the  public  halls, 
the  gymnasia,  the  forums,  and  temples,  it  was 
natural  to  expect  that  the  action  of  a  Grecian 
tragedy  should  consist  in  some  great  public 
event,  which  interested  the  whole  body  of  the 
people.  The  scene  was  usually  the  portico  of 
a  temple,  the  gate  of  a  palace,  the  wide  ex- 
panse of  a  forum,  or  market-place.  In  such 
places  many  spectators  must  be  supposed  pre- 
■ent,  who  would  naturally  take  part  in  an  ac- 
tion which  concerned  the  public  interest  and 
happiness.^  On  this  principle  was  introduced 
^^ 

7  Xenoph.  Memor.  I.  iv.  e.  xv.  Lasrt  I.  u.  e.  six.  et  leq. 
«t  Cicaro  d«  OraL  iu.  16. 

8  In  thtt  part  of  the  drama,  the  Philoaophy  of  Eiiripid«t 
excab  tbelofttnoH  of  iEschylui,  and  the  riclniMs  of  Sopho- 
ckw.  It  n  raflieient  to  compare  the  work*  of  the  throe 
riTala,  to  perceive  that  tbe  ehonu  in  Euripidei  moat  fiutb- 
folly  aoawen  the  deicription  of  Horace: 

nie  bonii  faveatque,  et  consilietur  amicia 
Et  regat  iratoa,  et  amet  peoeare  timentea. 
lUe  dapea  laudet  men«e  Drerie ;  ille  salubrem 
Juatttiam,  legeiqae,  et  apertit  otia  portis ; 
Die  te^at  commina ;  deoique  precetur  et  oret, 
Vt  redeat  miaeria,  abeat  fortuna  Buperbia. 

9  In  the  (Edipoe  Tyrannua,  the  chorua  ia  eompoaed  of 
pneite,  tBoatoca,  Theban  youtha,  kc  Creoa  mti  to  OBdi- 
pua, 

£re4/»oc  iiarsiv,  iiri  %mt  Truxitv  <«*•». 
Tbeanaweria 

Hi969f  It  KIM  TJTff  tfnie  ^vxm  «■•* « 

Crsoh .  Shall  I  speak  in  preaenca  of  tbit  nttmerooa  aa- 
•taibly?  or  ihall  we  retire  1 


the  ancient  chorus,  consisting  of  such  persons 
as  most  properly  suited  the  occasion,  and  who, 
though  not  immediately  or  principally  con- 
cerned in  the  catastrophe,  had  such  general 
and  indirect  interest,  as  kept  them  continually 
on  the  scene,  and  made  them  approve  or  con- 
demn, promote  or  oppose,  the  sentiments  and 
measures  of  the  actors.  The  chorus,  never 
quitting  the  stage,  necessarily  introduced  the 
unity  of  place ;  and  as  their  songs  and  dances 
between  the  acts  expressed,  the  feelings  excited 
by  the  representation,  they  connected  the  pre- 
ceding act  with  that  which  immediately  follow- 
ed it,  and  rendered  the  whole  spectacle  unin- 
terrupted and  continuous.  The  music  of  the 
chorus  was  more  rich  and  various,  and  the 
poetry  more  elevated  and  glowing,  than  what 
could  be  admitted  into  the  acts,  or  ordinary 
dialogue,  which  was  confined  to  the  iambic 
measure ;  circumstances  which,  together  with 
the  numbers,  the  dresses,  the  dances,  and  ges- 
tures, of  these  fancied  spectators,  equally 
increased  the  magnificence  and  variety  of  the 
entertainment.  They  likewise  rendered  it  more 
aiTecting ;  since  nothing  is  more  proper  to  in- 
terest us  in  anv  scene,  than  the  beholding  a 
great  number  of  persons  deeply  engaged  by  it, 
and  expressing  their  feelings  by  natural  tones 
and  movements.  But  the  principal  advantage 
of  the  chorus  was  to  furnish  the  poet  with  an 
opportunity  (without  loading  the  dialogue,  and 
rendering  it  too  sententious)  of  enforcing,  by 
all  the  power  of  fancy  and  of  numbers,  that 
moral  instruction,  which  was  occasionally  at- 
tempted by  ^schylus  and  Sophocles,  but  which 
forms  the  continual  end  and  aim  of  Euripidtt, 
who  had  a  soul  to  feel,  and  a  genius  to  express, 
whatever  is  most  lovely  and  most  excellent  in 
sentiment  and  character.  It  is  unnecessary  to 
mention  the  affecting  delicacy  of  Admetus  and 
his  attendants  towards  his  guest  Hercules ;  the 
lively  emotions  of  gratitude  in  that  hero ;  the 
friendship  of  Fy lades  and  Orestes;  the  amiable 

Sicture  of  conjugal  affection  in  the  character  of 
Llcestis ;  since  the  whole  remains  of  that  ine»> 
timable  writer  prove  his  unceasing  labours  to 
warm  his  countrymen  with  all  the  virtues  and 
charities  that  adorn  private  life,  as  well  as  to 
keep  alive  an  ardent  love  of  the  republic,  and 
a  generous  passion  for  its  glory  and  liberty ; 
while,  in  several  passages,  he  describes  and  re- 
futes the  philosophy  of  Epicnrus'o  (which,  as  we 
have  already  observed,  was  chiefly  borrowed 
firom  the  licentious  maxims  of  the  Sophists) 
with  such  fulness  and  accuracy  as  entitled  him 
to  the  appellation  of  the  Philosophic  Tragedian. 


(Empua.  Speak  befwa  all  prewnt;  for  the  pablie  dia- 
tieti  afllicti  me  more  than  my  own  danger. 
10  See  particularly  AlceaU  ver.  783,  tec  and  var.  000,  ice, 
Bnripidea  flouriahed  near  a  hundred  veara  before  Epieu- 
rai  ana  Zeno,the  reipeetive  foundera  of  the  Epicurean  and 
Stoical  phtloaopbr.  Yet  we  find  the  teneta  or  both  Mcta  in 
the  tragedian ;  which  may  be  easily  explained,  by  eonaider- 
ing  that  thoae  oppoaita  kinde  of  philoaoirfiy  aroaa  flrom  dtf- 
ftrent  aapecti  of  nature,  which  moat  oilen  preieot  tbam- 
lelvee  to  an  ofaaerving  eye ;  jmd  tm  the  doetrioea  of  As 
SophiiU  laid  tbe  fouodation  for  the  moral  lyatem  of  Epi- 
eoruB,  lo  the  moderate  doabt  of  Soerataa,  and  the  old 
academy,  waa  eomipted  into  difierent  degreee  of  aoepd- 
clam,  according  to  the  fancy  of  their  ancceMon ;  and  hia 
rational  preference  of  virtoe  to  all  other  objeeta,  deaeoe- 
rated  Into  a  pretended  contempt  for  theie  objecta,  ae  thtnga 
totaUy  indtfi^reot,  the  ioMBiibility  and  pedantry  of  the  Stoica. 
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That  Euripides,  though  ten  years  older  than 
Socrates,  owed  the  characteristic  excellences 
of  his  works  to  the  conversation  and  friendship 
of  that  unrivalled  moralist,  is  universally  ac- 
knowledged by  antiquity  ;>  though  the  charac- 
ter and  intentions  both  of  the  poet  and  the  phi- 
losopher were  grossly  misrepresented  by  some 
of  their  contemporaries.  Before  the  commence- 
ment, and  during  the  continuance  of  the  Pe- 
loponnesian  war,  there  flourished  at  Athens  a 
class  of  men  who  Were  the  declared  enemies, 
not  only  of  Socrates  and  his  disciples,  but  of  all 
order  and  decency.  The  reader  will  easily  per- 
ceive, that  I  allude  to  Aristophanes,  and  the 
other  writers  of  the  old  licentious  comedy  ;  an 
entertainment  which  was  never  carried  to  the 
same  vicious  excess  in  any  other  age  or  coun- 
try. Yet  this  hideous  spectre  was  the  sister  of 
Tragedy,  whose  angelic  sweetness  and  dignity 
were  long  accompanied  by  this  odious  and  dis- 
gusting form;  but  to  understand  the  natural 
connection  between  objects  seemingly  so  difier- 
ent,  it  is  necessary  to  remount  to  their  source. 

Tragedy,  the  song  of  the  goat,^  and  Comedy, 
the  song  of  the  village,  sufficiently  indicate,  by 
the  meanness  of  their  ancient  names,  the  humi- 
lity of  their  first  original.  They  arose  amidst 
the  sacrifices  and  joyous  festivity  of  the  vin- 
tage, in  a  country  which  seldom  adopted  the 
amusements,  any  more  than  the  arts  and  in- 
stitutions, of  others,  but  which  was  destined  to 
communicate  her  own  to  all  the  civilized  por- 
tion of  mankind.  During  the  entertainments 
of  a  season  peculiarly  dedicated  to  recreation 
and  pleasure,  the  susceptible  minds  of  the 
Greeks  naturally  yielded  to  two  propensities 
coi^enial  to  men  in  such  circumstances,  a  dis- 
position to  exercise  their  sensibility,  and  a  de- 
sire to  amuse  their  fancy.  Availing  himself  of 
the  former,  the  sublime  genius  of  ^schylus^ 
improved  the  song  of  the  goat  into  a  regular 
dramatic  poem,  agreeing  with  the  Iliad  and 
Odyssey  in  those  unalterable  rules  of  design 

1  E^oxii  rvftfromr  Evfnri$n.  Diogen.  Laert.  in  Vit 
Boerftt  The  comic  poeta.  who  onTied  and  hatod  Euripidea, 
BB  the  darling  of  tbo  public,  pretended  that  Socrates  had 
even  composed  all  the  fineat  passacei  in  hit  traf  edios.  Soon 
after  the  reprcfleatation  of  the  theTroea,  Mneanochaa  paro- 
died it  in  a  farce,  which  he  called  ^f  v>>-s$,  Phrygians,  proba- 
bly to  have  an  opportunity  of  playii^on  the  word  ^^wysvev, 
fuel. 

"  The  Phrygians  it  a  new  play  of  Euripides,  to  whom  So- 
crates furnishes  the  fuoi.**  But  the  pun  cannot  be  trans- 
lated. The  same  Mnesilochus  calls  Earipides  a  sort  of 
hammerman  to  Socrates, 

3  A  goat,  as  the  partiealar  enemy  of  the  vine,  was  rery 
properly  sacrificed  to  Bacchus,  whose  praises  composed  the 
•ong.    In  the  Antigon6  of  Sophocles,  v.  1127, 

TloXv»vufi,i  K»Sfiii»i 

BsfuSf f^tf Ts  ytvofj  ice. 

vm  have  a  specimen  of  what  formed  the  first  business  of 
tragedy. 

3  iEsebylns  is  said  by  Aristotle  (de  Arte  Poetica)  to  have 
Introduced  interlocutors,  dialogue,  &o.  which  is  acknow- 
ledging him  the  father  of  tragedy.  We  know  Utile  of  Thes- 
|tis,  but  from  Horace : 

Ttrootom  tragies  genus  invenisse  eamtmie 
Dinitur,  et  pTaustris  vexisse  po($mata  Thospis. 

The  platratrum,  however,  has  a  more  direct  reference  to 
comedy;  since  XmXjik  Mi  ig  wpa^n?,  to  upeak  as  from  a 
enrt,  wis  a  common  Greek  expression  for  reviliog  with 
gross  tnlccent  indolence.  i 


and  execution  which  are  essential  to  the  per- 
fection of  every  literary  performance,  yet  dif^ 
fcring  from  those  immortal  archetypes  of  art,  in 
a  cirucmstance  naturally  suggested  by  the  oc- 
casion for  which  tragedies  were  composed.  It 
had  been  usual  with  the  Athenians,  when  they 
celebrated  in  the  spring  and  autumn  the  great 
festivals  of  Bacchus,  to  personate  the  exploits 
and  fables  handed  down  by  immemorial  tradi- 
tion concerning  that  bountiful  divinity;  this 
imitation  was  considered  as  a  mark  of  gratitude 
due  to  the  beneficence  of  the  god,  to  whose 
honours  they  associated  the  kindred  worship 
of  Pan,  Silenus,  and  their  attendant  fawns  and 
satyrs.  When  iCschylus  represented,  there- 
fore, instead  of  simply  reciting,  the  real  his- 
tory, or  agreeable  fictions,  of  antiquity,  he  only 
adopted  a  mode  of  imitation  already  practised 
in  the  religious  ceremonies  of  his  country ;  a 
mode  of  imitation  more  powerful  than  the  epic, 
since,  instead  of  barely  describing  the  deeds  of 
gods  and  heroes,  it  shows  those  distinguished 
personages  on  the  scene,  makes  them  speak 
and  act  for  themselves,  and  thus  apprtnching 
nearer  to  reality,  is  still  more  forcible  and  a^ 
fecting. 

As  tragedy  was  introduced  in  imitation  of 
the  more  seriotis  spectacles  of  the  Dionysian 
festival,  so  comedy,  which  soon  followed  it, 
was  owing  to  the  more  light  and  ludicrous 
parts  of  that  solemnity.^  Tragedy  is  t|ie  imi- 
tation of  an  important  and  serious  action, 
adapted  to  affect  the  sensibility  of  the  specta- 
tors, and  to  gratify  their  natural  propensity  to 
fear,  to  weep,  and  to  wonder.  Comedy  is  the 
imitation  of  a  light  and  ludicrous  action,  adapted 
to  amuse  the  fancy,  and  to  gratify  the  natural 
disposition  of  men  to  laughter  and  merriment. 
Terror  and  pity  have  in  all  ages  been  regarded 
as  the  main  springs  of  tragedy,  because  the 
laws  of  sensibility,  founded  solely  in  nature,  are 
always  the  same.  Comedy  has  been  infinitely 
varied  by  the  innumerable  modes  of  wit,  hu- 
mour, and  ridicule,  which  prevail  in  different 
ages  and  countries,  and  which  agree  scarcely 
in  any  one  particular,  unless  it  may  be  reckoned 
an  agreement,  that  men  have  seldom  indulged 
them,  except  at  the  expense  of  their  good>na- 
ture,  and  often  of  their  virtue.  The  Grecian 
comedy  was  uncommonly  licentious ;  the  pro- 
fligate characters  of  Aristophanes  and  his  con- 
temporaries, MnesilochuB,  Callias,  Eupolis,  and 
Cratinus,  contributed,  doubtless,  to  this  de- 
formity ;  yet  these  poets  could  not  easily  have 
rendered  their  new  entertainment  agreeable  to 
the  taste*  and  prejudices  of  the  public,  without 


4  Horace  is  authentic,  and  the  most  agreeable  authority. 
Agricolte  prisrii,  fortes,  parvoquo  beati 

Condita  }H>st  frumeuta,  levantes  tempore  festo 
Corpus,  et  ipsum  anitnum  spe  finis  dura  ferentem, 
Cum  sooiis  opcrum,  pneris,  et  conjuge  fid&, 
Tellarem  porco,  Silvanum  lacte  piabant^ 
FloribuB  et  vino  Genium,  memorcm  brevis  wi. 
Fescennina  per  hunc  invecta  licentia  morem 
Veraibus  alternis  opprohria  rustica  fudit,  4bc.  Ace. 
and  still  more  directly,  Ars  Poetic.  ▼.  S30,  Jtc. 

5  Horace  has  oxprf^sed,  with  his  usual  felicity,  the  situa- 
tion of  the  spectators,  and  Uie  fatal  necessity  of  humour- 
ing it: 

Aspor 

Tncolumi  gravitate  jocum  tentavit ;  eo  quod 
Illecebris  erat  et  grata  novitate  morandua 
Spectator,  functusque  sacris,  et  potnt  et  exicx. 


Xffl.] 
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incorporaling  in  them  the  substance  of  the 
pfudlie  songs,^  which  constituted  an  ancient  and 
essential  part  of  the  amusements  of  the  vintage. 
The  fond  admirers  of  antiquity  have  defended 
flie  abominable  strains  of  these  licentious  poets, 
by  pretending,  that  their  intention  was  to  re- 
form vice,  not  to  recommend  it ;  an  apology 
which,  if  admitted,  might  tend  to  exculpate  the 
writers,  but  could  never  justify  their  perform- 
ances, since  it  is  known  by  experience,  that 
lewd  descriptions  prove  a  poison  rather  than  a 
remedy ;  and  instead  of  correcting  manners, 
tend  only  to  corrupt  them. 

Besides  the  general  licentiousness  of  the  an- 
cient comedy,  its  more  particular  characteristics 
resulted  from  the  peculiar  circumstances  of  the 
Athenians,  during  the  time  of  its  introduction 
and  continuance.  The  people  of  all  ranks  at 
Athens  were  then  too  deeply  engaged  in  the 
military  and  political  transactions  of  their  coan- 
try,  to  enjoy  any  amusement  which  did  not 
either  directly  flatter  their  passions,  or  bear  an 
imm^iate  relation  to  the  great  and  important 
interests  of  the  republic.  It  was  during  the 
confusion  and  calamities  of  the  Pelopoonesian 
war,  Uiat  all  the  comic  pieces  which  remain 
were  originally  represented ;  a  period  too  dis- 
orderly and  tumultuous  to  relish  comedies, 
such  as  are  now  written,  or  such  as  were  com- 
posed in  Greece  by  Menander,  in  an  age  of 
greater  moderation  and  tranquillity.  The  ele- 
gant and  ingenious,  the  moral  and  instructive 
strains  of  Moliere  or  Menander,  may  amuse 
the  idleness  of  wealth,  and  the  security  of 
peace.  But  amidst  the  fermentation  of  war  and 
danger,  amidst  dvil  dissensions  and  foreign  in- 
vasions, the  minds  of  men  are  too  little  at  ease 
to  enjoy  such  refined  and  delicate  beauties, 
which  then  appear  lifeless  and  insipid.  In  such 
turbulent  circumstances,  the  reluctant  attention 
must  be  excited  by  real,  instead  of  imaginary 
characters ;  by  a  true,  instead  of  a  fictitious 
event ;  by  direct  and  particular  advice  concern- 
ing the  actual  state  of  their  affairs,  instead  of 
vague  or  abstract  lessons  of  wisdom  and  virtue. 
Coarse  buffoonery  may  often  force  them  to 
laagh ;  delicate  ridicule  will  seldom  engage 
them  to  smile;  they  may  be  affected  by  the 
sharpness  of  personal  invective,  but  will  re- 
main impenetrable  to  the  shails  of  general 
satire. 

By  combining  the  different  parts  of  this  de- 
scription, we  may  form  a  tolerably  exact  notion 
of  the  writings  of  Aristophanes,  which  com- 
monly conceal,  under  a  thin  allegorical  veil,  the 
recent  history  of  some  public  transaction,  or 
the  principal  features  of  some  distinguished 
character,  represented  in  such  a  ludicrous  light, 
as  reflects  on  those  concerned,  unexpected,  and 
often  unmerited,  but  not  therefore  tlie  less 
ertiiking,  flashes  of  insolent  ridicule.  Such  was 
the  nature,  and  such  the  materials  of  the  an- 
cient comedy,  which,  in  its  form,  agreed  entirely 
with  tragedy,  having  borrowed  from  this  enter- 
tainment (which  was  already  in  possession  of 
the  theatre)  the  distribution  of  the  whole,  as 
well  as  the  arrangement  of  the  several  parts  ; 

rt99¥  •iJoior.  Suidoa.   Thi«  wb»  carried  id  procession,  ac- 
OMnpaaied  with  the  9«\x.txsi  mrfi»T». 


the  music,  the  chorus,  the  dresses,  decorations, 
and  machinery ;  all  of  which  were  so  modified 
and  burlesqued  as  suited  the  purposes  of  the 
comic  writer,  and  often  rendered  his  pieces 
little  else  than  parodies  of  the  more  fashionable 
tragedies  of  the  times. 

This  singular  species  of  drama,  which,  in  ita 
less  perfect  state,  had  long  strolled  the  villages 
of  Attica,  was  simply  tolerated  at  Athens,  until 
the  profusion  of  Pericles,  and  his  complai- 
sance for  the  populace,  first  supplied  from  the 
exchequer  the  necessary  expenses  for  the  repre- 
sentation of  comedies,  and  proposed  prizes  for 
the  comic,  as  well  as  for  the  tragic,  poets  and 
actors.  But,  by  this  injudicious  encourage- 
ment, he  unwarily  cherished  a  serpent  in  his 
bosom.  Aristophanes  and  his  licentious  con- 
temporaries having  previously  ridiculed  virtue 
and  genius,  in  the  persons  of  Socrates  and  Eu- 
ripides, boldly  proceeded  to  avail  themselves  of 
the  natural  malignity  of  the  vulgar,  and  their 
envy  against  whatever  is  elevated  and  illus- 
trious, to  traduce  and  calumniate  Pericles  him- 
self; and  though  hissuccessora  in  the  adminis- 
tration justly  merited  (as  we  shall  have  occasion 
to  relate)  the  severest  lashes  of  their  invective, 
yet,  had  their  characters  been  more  pure,  they 
would  have  been  equally  exposed  to  the  un- 
provoked satire  of  those  insolent  buffoons,  who 
gratified  the  gross  appetites  of  the  vulgar,  by 
an  ui^distinguished  mass  of  ridicule,  involving 
vice  and  virtue,  things  profane  and  sacre^ 
men  and  gods. 

Dramatic  entertainments  formed  an  essential 
part  of  the  festivals  consecrated  to  the  bounti- 
ful author  of  the  vine.  Minerva,  who  had  given 
not  only  the  olive,  but  what  was  deemed  far 
more  valuable,  her  peculiar  protection  to  the 
city  of  Athens,  was  rewarded  with  innumerable 
solemnities.  Jupiter  enjoyed  his  appropriated 
honours ;  but  more  commonly,  as  is  attested  by 
Athenian  medals,  the  worship  of  the  father  of  the 
gods  was  associated  with  that  of  his  wife  and 
warlike  daughter.  We  shall  have  occasion  to 
speak  more  particularly  of  the  festival  and  mys- 
teries of  Ceres,  who  taught  the  Athenians  the 
important  knowledge  of  agriculture,  which  they 
were  supposed  to  have  diffused  over  the  ancient 
world.  It  would  be  endless  to  mention  the  in- 
stitutions in  honour  of  the  crowd  of  inferior  or 
less  propitious  divinities,  which  rendered  the 
festivals  at  Athens  twice  more  numerous  than 
in  any  other  Grecian  city.  Nor  did  their  fre- 
quency abate  any  thing  of  the  expensive 
splendour  which  accompanied  them.  The  shops 
and  courts  of  justice  were  shut ;  the  mechanic 
quitted  his  tools,  the  husbandman  ceased  from 
his  labours,  the  mourner  intermitted  his  sorrow. 
The  whole  city  was  dissolved  in  feasting  and 
jollity ;  the  intervals  of  which  were  filled  up 
by  pompous  shows  and  processions,  by  con- 
certs of  music,  by  exhibitions  of  painting  ;  and 
at  several  festivals,  particularly  the  Panathe- 
nsean,  by  hearing  and  judging  the  noblest  pro- 
ductions of  eloquence  and  poetry .^  We  shall 
have  occasion  to  mention  some  particular  cere- 
monies of  a  more  melancholy  cast;  but  the 
general  character  of  the  Grecian  religion  was 
-III  --II  I  »  I 

7  bocrat.  Panegyr.  et  Panathea. 
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as  cheerful  and  attractive,  as  the  supersti- 
tion of  the  Egyptians,  from  whom  thej  are 
ignorantly  supposed  to  have  borrowed  it,  was 
gloomy,  and  forbidding.  Even  the  Egyptian 
hymns  consisted  in  dismal  complaints  and  la- 
mentations  ;i  the  Grecian  solemnities  con- 
cluded with  songs  of  joy  and  exultation.  The 
feasts  which  followed  the  sacrifices  were  enriched 
by  all  the  delicacies  and  luxuries  of  the  ancient 
world ;  and,  to  use  the  words  of  Aristotle, 
many  persons  thought  it  their  duty,  at  those 
religious  entertainments,  to  get  drunk  in  honour 
of  the  gods.2 

It  seems  extraordinary,  that  the  revenues  of 
Athens,  notwithstanding  their  improvement  by 
Pericles,  should  have  sufficed  for  this  multitude 
of  expenses.  But  we  must  consider,  that  the 
general  simplicity  of  manners  in  private  life, 
lormed  a  striking  contrast  with  the  extrava- 
gance of  public  festivals  and  amusements.  The 
houses  and  tables  of  the  most  wealUiy  Athe- 
nians were  little  distmguished  above  those  of 
their  poorest  neighbours.  Pericles  himself, 
though  never  suspected  of  avarice,  lived  with 
the  exactest  economy ;  and  the  superabundance 
of  private  wealth,  which  would  have  created 
envy  and  danger  to  the  owner,  if  he  had  em- 
ployed it  for  his  particular  convenience  and 
pleasure,  procured  him  public  gratitude  and 
esteem,  when  expended  for  the  satisfaction  of 
the  multitude. 

For  reasons  which  will  immediately  appear, 
we  have  not  hitherto  found  it  necessary  to  de- 
scribe the  manners  and  influence  of  the  Grecian 
women ;  but  the  character  and  condition  of 
the  fair  sex  will  throw  light  on  the  preceding 
observations  in  this  chapter,  and  present  the 
most  striking  contrast  of  any  to  be  met  with  in 
history.  If  we  knew  not  the  consideration  in 
which  women  were  anciently  held  in  Greece, 
and  the  advantages  which  they  enjoyed  at 
Sparta,  afler  the  laws  of  Lycurgus  had  revived 
tlie  institutions  of  the  heroic  ages,'  we  should 
be  apt  to  suspect  that  the  ungenerous  treat- 
ment of  the  feebler  sex,  which  afterwards  so 
universally  prevailed,  had  been  derived  from 
the  Egyptian  and  Asiatic  colonies,  which  early 
settled  in  that  part  of  Europe.  Excluded  from 
social  intercourse,  whicli  nature  had  fitted  them 
to  adorn,  the  Grecian  women  were  rigorously 
confined  to  the  most  retired  apartments  of  the 
family,  and  employed  in  the  meanest  offices  of 
domestic  economy.  It  was  thought  indecent 
for  them  to  venture  abroad,  unless  to  attend  a 
procession,  to  accompany  a  funeral,^  or  to  as- 
sist at  certain  other  religious  solemnities.  Even 
on  these  occasions,  their  behaviour  was  atten- 
tively watched,  and  often  malignantly  inter- 
preted. The  most  i^ocent  freedom  was 
construed  into  a  breach  of  decorum  ;  and  their 
reputation,  once  sullied  by  the  slightest  impru- 
dence, could  never  afterwards  be  retrieved.  If 
such  unreasonable  severities  had  proceeded  from 
that  absurd  jealousy  which  sometimes  accom- 
panies a  violent  love,  and  of  which  a  certain 
degree  is  nearly  connected  with  the  delicacy  of 


1  ApulciaR  de  Genio  Bocratit. 

2  Ar'wt.  Ethic,  ftd  Nicbom.  1.  viii.  C.  iii. 

3  Ari«tot.  Politic.  I.  ii.  p.  105. 

4  Lyiias,  p.  4Sti. 


passion  between  the  sexes,  the  condition  of  lh9 
Grecian  women,  thoueh  little  less  miserable, 
would  have  been  far  less  contemptible.    But 
the  Greeks  were  utter  strangers  to  that  refine- 
ment of  sentiment,^  which,  in  the  aces  of  chi- 
valry, and  which  stiU,  in  some  southern  coun- 
tries of  Europe,  renders  women  the  objects  of  a 
suspicious  but  respectful  passion,  and  leads 
men  to  gratify  their  vanity  at  the  expense  of 
their  freedom.  Married  or  unmarried,  the  Gre- 
cian females  were  kept  in  equal  restraint ;  no 
pains  were  taken  to  render  them,  at  any  one 
period  of  their  lives,  agreeable  members  of  so- 
ciety; and  tlieir  education  was  either  entirely 
neglected,  or  confined  at  least  to  such  humble 
objects,  as,  instead  of  elevating  and  enlarging 
the  mind,  tended  only  to  narrow  and  to  debase  it. 
Though  neither  qualified  for  holding  an  ho- 
nourable rank  in  society,  nor  permitted   to 
enjoy  the  company  of  their  nearest  friends  and 
relations,  they  were  thought  capable  of  super- 
intending or  performing  the  drudgery  of  do- 
mestic labour,  of  acting  as  stewards  for  their 
husbands,  and  thus    relieving   them  from  a 
multiplicity  of  little  cares,  which  seemed  un- 
worthy of  their  attention,  and  unsuitable  to 
their  dignity.     The  whole  burden  of  such  mer- 
cenary cares  being  imposed  on  th«  women, 
their    first  instructions    and    treatment  were 
adapted  to  that  lowly  rank,  beyond  which  they 
could  never  afterwards  aspire.^    Nothing  was 
allowed  to  divert  their  minds  from  those  ser- 
vile occupations  in  which  it  was  intended  that 
their  whole  lives  should  be  spent ;  no  liberal 
idea  was  presented  to  their  imagination,  that 
might  raise  them  above  the  ignoble  arts  in 
which  they  were  ever  destined  to  labour ;  the 
smallest  familiarity  with  strangers  was  deemed 
a  dangerous  offence ;  and  any  intimacy  or  con- 
nection beyond  the  walls  of  their  own  family, 
a  heinous  crime;  since  it  might  engage  them 
to  embezzle  the  household  furniture  and  effects 
committed  to  their  care  and  custody.    Even 
the  laws  of  Athens  confirmed  this  miserable 
degradation  of  women,  holding  the  security  of 
the  husband^s  property  a  matter  of  greater  im- 
portance than  defending  the  wife^s  person  from 
outrage,  and  protecting  her  character  from  in- 
famy.7    By  such  Uliboral  institutions  were  tho 
most  amiable  part  of  the  human  species  in- 
sulted, among  a  people  in  other  respects  the 
most  improved  of  all  antiquity.    They  were 
totally  debarred  from  those  refined  arts  and  en- 
tertainments, to  which  their  agreeable  qualities 
might  have  added  a  new  cliarm.    Instead  of 
directing  the  taste,  and  enlivening  the  pleasures 
of  society,  tlieir  value  was  estimated,  like  that 
of  tlie  ignoblest  objects,  merely  by  profit  or 
utility.     Their  chief  virtue  was  reserve,  and 
their  point  of  honour,  economy. 

The  extreme  depression  of  women  levelled 
the  natural  inequalities  of  their  temper  and 
disposition  ;  the  prude,  the  coquette,  with  the 
various  intermediate  shades  of  female  charac- 
ter, disappeared ;  and  all  the  modest  and  vir- 


5  Idem,  p.  435. 

6  Xeooph.  Memorab.  1.  ▼.  pasum,  particularly  Socraiea*a 
Diflcourso  with  Incboinaebus. 

7  Sec  the  lawa  qnoted  by  Lyaia*,  explained  in  my  Intro- 
ductory Discourse  t,}  tiiot  orator,  p.  100. 
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taotts  part  of  the  sex  (if  virtue  and  modesty 
can  ever  be  the  effects  of  restraint)  were  re- 
duced to  humble  imitation  and  insipid  unifor- 
miy.    But,  in  the  time  of  Pericles,  there  ap- 
peared and  flourished  at  Athens  a  bolder  class 
»f  females,  who  divested  themselves  of  the 
natural  modesty,  disdained  the  artificial  vir- 
tues, and  aven^ned  the  violated  privileg^es  of 
their  sex.    Asia,  the  mother  of  voluptuousness, 
produced  this  dangerous  brood,  whose  mere- 
tricious arts  and  occupations  met  with  no  check 
or  restraint  from  the  laxity  of  Ionian  morals, 
and  were  even  promoted  and  encouraged  by 
the  corruptions  of  Pagan  superstition.   In  most 
of  the  Greek  colonies  of  Asia,  temples  were 
erected  to  the  earthly  Venus;  where  courte- 
zans were  not  merely  tolerated,  but  honoured, 
as  phestesses  of  that  condescending  divinity.* 
The  wealthy  and  conmiercial  city  of  Corinth 
first  imported  this  innovation  from  the  East ; 
and  such  is  the  «ntravagance  of  the  human 
mind,  that  after  the  repulse  of  Xerxes,  the  ma- 
gistrates of  that  republic  ascribed  the  safety  of 
their  country  to  the  powerful  intercession  of 
the  votaries  of  Venus,  whose  portraits  they 
caused  to  be  painted  at  the  pubUc  expense,  as 
the  Athenians  had  done  those  of  the  warriors 
who  gained  the  battle  of  Marathon,  lo    The 
fame  of  all  those  accomplished,  but  mercenary 
beauties,  though  highly  celebrated  by  the  poets 
and  historians  of  the  times,  was  eclipsed  by 
the  splendour  of  Aspasia  of  Miletus,  who  set- 
tled at  Athens  under  the  administration  of  Pe- 
ricles, and  is  said  to  have  embarked  in  the  fleet 
with  which  that  fortunate  commander  subdued 
the  powerful  and  wealthy  island  of  Samos. 
The  personal  character  of  Aspasia  gave  tem- 
porary lustre  to  a  profession,  which,  though 
exalted  by  the  casual  caprices  of  superstition, 
must    naturally  have   fallen  into   contempt; 
since  later  writers  among  the  Greeks*^  acknow- 
ledge, that  though  she  carried  on  a  very  dis- 
honourable commerce  in  female  virtue,  yet  her 
wit  and  eloquence,  still  more  than  her  beauty, 
gained  her  extraordinary  consideration  among 
all  ranks  in  the   republic    The   susceptible 
minda  of  the  Athenians  were  delighted  with 
what  their  absurd  institutions  rendered  a  no- 
velty, the  beholding  the  native  graces  of  the 
,  embellished  by  education.    Aipasia  is  said 


9  Atbencttfi  L  xiii.  et  Plntaith^  p.  637. 

10  Simonidot  apad  Atheo.  1.  ziii. 

11  ritttarck.  in  Foiide. 


to  have  acquired  a  powerful  ascendant  over 
Pericles  himself;  she  certainly  acquired  his 
protection  and  friendsliip ;  which  is  less  extra- 
ordinary than  that  her  conversation  and  com- 
pany should  have  pleased  the  discernment  of 
the  sage  Socrates.    She  is  accused  (as  we  shall 
afterwards  have  an  opportunity  to  mention)  of 
having  excited,  from  motives  of  personal  re- 
sentment,   the    war    of    Peloponnesus;    yet, 
calamitous  as  that  long  and  obstinate  couflict 
proved  to  Greece,  and  particularly  to  Athens, 
it  may  be  suspected  that  Aspasia  occasioned 
still  more  incurable  evils  to  both.    Her  exam- 
ple, and  still  more  her  instructions,  formed  a 
school  at  Athens,  by  which  her  dangerous  pro- 
fession was  reduced  into  system.    The  compa- 
nions of  Aspasia  served  as  models  for  painting 
and  statuary,  and  themes  for  poetry  and  pane- 
gyric.   Nor  were  they  mere  objects,  but  the 
authors  of  many  literary  works,  in  which  they 
established  rules  for  the  behaviour  of  their 
lovers,  particularly  at  table ;  and  explained  the 
art  of  gaining  the  heart,  and  captivating  the 
affections  ;^^  which  would  have  been  an  impru- 
dence, had  tliey  not  considered,  that  the  mys- 
teries of  their  calling  alone  lose  little  by  be- 
ing disclosed,  since  men  may  often  perceive 
the  snare,  without  having  courage  to  avoid  it. 
The  dress,  behaviour,  and  artifices  of  this  class 
of  women,  became  continually  more  seductive 
and  dangerous;   and  Athens  thenceforth  re- 
mained &.B  chief  school  of  vice  and  pleasure, 
as  well  as  of  literature  and  philosophy. 

It  has  been  already  hinted,  that  the  fine  arts, 
and  particularly  painting,  were  prostituted  to 
the  honour  of  harlots,  and  the  purposes  of 
voluptuousness.  Licentious  pictures  are  men- 
tioned by  ancient  writers  as  a  general  source 
of  corruption,  and  considered  as  the  first  am- 
bush that  beset  the  safety  of  youth  and  inno- 
cence.13  Yet  this  unhappy  effect  of  the  arts 
was  only  the  vapour  that  accompanies  the  sun; 
since  painting,  architecture,  and  above  all,  sta^ 
tuary,  attained  their  meridian  splendour  in  the 
age  of  Pericles;  and  shed  peculiar  glory  on 
this  period  of  Athenian  history,  not  only  by  the 
powers  of  genius  which  they  displayed,  but  by 
the  noble  purposes  to  which  they  were  directed. 
But  tlie  arts  of  design  form  so  important  a 
subject,  that  they  merit  to  be  examined  apart, 
in  the  following  chapter. 

13  Athenoua,  ibid. 

13  Euripid.  in  Hippolyt 
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CHAPTER  XIV. 

Hutory  of  the  ArU  of  Design — Superiority  of  the  Greeks  in  those  Arls-^Causes  of  that  Stae^ 
riority^'^mong  the  Asiatic  Greeks — JVho  eommumeated  their  Inventions  to  Europe — Bauiy- 
cles  the  Magnesian — Dipenus  and  SeiUis — Imitated  in  Greece,  Italy,  and  Sicily — The  Athe^ 
nians  surpass  their  Masters — Sublime  Style  of  Art — Works  of  Phidias,  Polygnotus,  Sce.—^ 
Characteristic  Excellence  of  Grecian  Art — Different  Impressions  made  by  Painters  and  Poets 
Depended  on  the  Nature  of  their  respective  Arts. 


npHAT  the  hutoiy  of  arts  hu  been  less  cul- 
-'-  tivated  than  that  of  amu  and  politics,  is  a 
l^eneral  and  just  complaint,  to  which  writers 
will  seldom  be  inclined  to  pay  regard,  because 
they  will  always  find  it  an  easier  task  to  relate 
wars  and  negotiations,  debates  and  battles, 
than  to  describe  the  gradual  and  almost  imper- 
ceptible progress  of  genius  and  taste,  in  works 
of  elegance  and  beauty. 

The  origin  of  the  imitative^  arts  (so  conge- 
nial is  imitation  to  man)  reaches  beyond  the 
limits  of  profane  history ;  and  to  dispute  who 
were  their  inventors,  is  only  to  examine  what 
nation  is  the  most  ancient  In  this  respect,  the 
^S^yP^^*^^  '^^  Phasnicians  merit,  doubtless,  the 
pre-eminence.  From  the  earliest  ages  of  Hea- 
then antiquity,  both  these  nations  seem  to  have 
cultivated  the  arts  of  design.  In  the  remotest 
periods  of  their  history,  the  Egyptians  engraved 
on  precious  stones,  and  strove  to  render  their 
public  transactions  immortal,  by  recording  them 
in  hieroglyphics,  on  the  hardest  bazaltes ;  nor 
can  we  sufficiently  admire  the  perfection  to 
which  the  patience  of  that  laborious  people  had 
carried  the  mechanical  part  of  sculpture,  before 
the  Persian  conquest,  and  the  reign  of  Cam- 
byses.  But  beauty,  the  essence  and  the  end  of 
art,  was  never  studied  by  the  natives  of  either 
Phoenicia  or  Egypt,  who  faithfully  copied  their 
national  features,  without  attempting  to  im- 
prove them  ;  until  the  traces  of  Grecian  con- 
quest and  colonization  appeared  in  the  medals 
of  the  Ptolemies,  particularly  those  with  the 
head  of  Jupiter  Ammon. 

Allowance,  doubtless,  must  be  made  for  the 
prejudices  of  national  vanity,  when  Euripides, 
Aristotle,  and  Epicurus,  endeavour  to  persuade 
us,  that  the  clear  skies  and  happy  temperature 
of  Greece  engendered  a  peculiar  aptitude  for 
arts,  letters,  and  philosophy.  The  testimony, 
however,  of  modem  travellers  confirms  the 
evidence  of  antiquity,  that  the  shores  and 
islands  of  the  Archipelago  produce  more  ele- 
gant and  liberal  forms,  and  features  more  ani- 
mated and  expressive,  with  fewer  individual 
imperfections,  and  more  of  general  nature, 
than  can  be  found  in  any  other  divisions  of  the 
world.3  Yet  whatever  the  Greeks  owed  to 
their  skies  and  climate,  they  were  probably  not 
less  indebted  to  their  active  laborious  education 
and  way  of  life,  and  to  the  manly  spirit  of 
tlieir  religious,  civil,  and  military  institutions. 

1  Concerning  the  arts  of  the  Greoki.  the  moit  copioiu 
mnterinlB  ure  fiirniihed  by  Paosaniaii  throughout;  and  by 
the  34th  and  35th  books  of  Pliny.  The  beat  modern  guides 
are  VVinckelman  and  Lessing  in  German,  and  Caylui  in 
French  Many  important  errorg  of  Winckelman,  are  de- 
t(  rti'd  by  the  learned  professor  Eleiue,  in  hifl  Autiquaii&he 
jMihandfunji'^n. 

d  Belon.  Observat.  1.  ii.  34. 


Long  before  the  invasion  of  Xerxes,  the  Gre« 
cian  sculpture  was  distinguished  by  an  air  of 
majesty  peculiar  to  itself;'  and  the  awful 
images  of  the  gods,  as  yet  rudely  finished,  di»* 
played  a  grandeur  and  sublimity  of  expression, 
that  delighted  and  astonished  the  best  judges^ 
in  the  most  refined  ages  of  art.'* 

This  singularity  might  be  expected  from  the 
description  already  given  of  the  religion  and 
manners  of  Greece,  and  from  the  inimitable 
excellence  of  its  poets.  The  divinities  at 
Greece  being  imagined  of  the  human  form, 
though  incomparably  more  noble  and  perfect, 
artists  would  naturally  begin,  at  a  very  early 
period,^  to  exalt  and  generalize  their  concep- 
tions. The  bold  enthusiasm  of  poetry  served 
to  elevate  and  support  their  flight,  and  the  na- 
tive country  of  Homer  was  the  first  scene  of 
their  success,  the  happy  climate  of  Ionia  ren- 
dering frequent  and  natural,  in  that  delightful 
region,  those  beautiful  and  lovely  forms  which 
are  elsewhere  merely  ideal,  while  other  cir- 
cumstances concurred  to  accelerate  the  pro- 
gress of  invention  and  genius  in  that  highly- 
favoured  country. 

In  the  eighth  century  before  the  Christian 
era,  the  Asiatic  colonies,  as  we  already  had  oc* 
casion  to  explain,  far  surpassed  their  mother 
country  in  splendour  and  prosperity.  For  this 
pre-eminence,  they  were  indebted  to  the  supe- 
rior fertility  of  their  soil,  the  number  and  con- 
venience of  their  harbours,  the  advantages  of 
their  situation  and  climate,  the  vicinity  of  the 
most  wealthy  and  refined  nations  in  Asia; 
above  all,  to  their  persevering  diligence  and 
ingenuity,  by  which  they  not  only  improved 
and  ennobled  the  arts  derived  from  the  Lydians 
and  Phrygians,  but  invented  others  long  pecu- 
liar to  themselves,  particularly  painting,  sculp- 
ture in  marble,  together  with  the  Doric  and 
Ionic  orders  of  architecture. 

In  the  seventh  century  before  Christ,  the 
magnificent  presents  which  the  far-famed  oracle 
of  Apollo  received  from  the  superstition  or 
vanity  of  the  Lydian  kings,  were  the  produc- 
tions, not  of  Egyptian  or  Phcenician,  but  of 
Ionian  artists ;  and,  during  both  that  and  the 
following  century,  the  lonians  diffused  the  ele- 
gant inventions  of  their  country  through  the  do- 
minions of  their  ancestors  in  Europe.  Alarmed 


3  Pauaan.  Corinth.  1.  ii.  34. 

4  Plato  et  Arirtot.  paitim. 

5  We  omit  the  fabulooa  account*  of  Dedaloi  tho  Athe- 
nian, who  is  aaid  to  have  flourished  in  the  time  of  Herculea 
and  llieaoua,  and  forty  yearn  before  the  Trojan  war.  Il 
hna  been  already  proved  that,  during  the  heroic  agM,  tha 
Groeka  paid  no  adoration  to  aUtoea.  Athenian  wri- 
tem,  who  liyod  a  thooaaod  yoara  after  that  period,  might 
easily  confound  the  aupposed  worka  of  the  ancient  Dodahia 
wilh  those  of  Pcdalu4  of  Sicyon,  eapecially  aince  ths  enoc 
waa  extremely  flattering  to  thetr  oatioDoI  yanity. 
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hy  the  inroads  of  the  Cimmerians,  and  dis- 
turbed by  the  continual  hostility  of  Lydia, 
many  Eastern  artists  sought  refuge  in  the  com- 
mercial cities  of  £gina,  Sicyon,  and  Corinth, 
where  the  peaceful  spirit  of  the  inhabitants, 
eomparatiTely  wealthy  and  luxurious,  afforded 
the  Ionian  artists  both  encouragement  and  se- 
curity. 

The  Asiatic  fugitives,  however,  did  not  con- 
fine themseWes  to  these  secondary  republics. 
Bathycles,  a  native  of  Ionian  Magnesia,  a  place 
early  celebrated  for  painting,'  fixed  his  abode 
in  Sparta,  the  most  considerable  community  in 
Greece.  By  order  of  the  magistrates  of  that 
illustrious  republic,  he  made  the  throne  of 
Amydcan  Apollo,  the  statue  of  Diana  Leu- 
cophryn^,  the  figures  of  the  Graces  and  Hone, 
and  all  the  other  gifts  and  ornaments  inclosed 
within  the  consecrated  ground  surrounding  the 
temple  of  Amyclas.  The  statue  of  ApoUo, 
thirty  cubits  high,  seemed  to  be  the  work  of  an 
ignorant  sculptor,  and  probably  was  the  pro- 
duction of  a  fkr  earlier  age  than  that  of  Bathy- 
eles.  But  whoever  considers  the  colossean  bulk 
of  the  principal  figure,  the  base  of  which  was 
formed  into  an  altar,  'containing  the  tomb  of 
Hyacinth,  must  admire  the  proportional  mag- 
nitude of  his  throne,  both  sides  of  which  were 
adorned  with  sculpture.^  Among  these  orna- 
ments, many  subjects  of  historv  or  fable  are 
mentioned  by  Pausanias,  which  bear  no  known 
relation  to  Apollo  or  Hyacinth,  to  Bathycles  or 
the  Spartans ;  but  the  top  of  the  throne  con- 
tained a  chorus  of  Magnesians,  supposed  to 
represent  the  artists  who  assisted  in  the  execu- 
tion of  this  stupendous  work.  The  altar  re- 
presented a  celestial  group,  Minerva,  Venus, 
biana,  and  several  other  divinities,  conveying 
Hyacinth  to  the  skies.  Its  sides  were  adorned 
with  the  combat  of  Tyndareus  and  Eurytus ; 
the  exploits  of  Castor  and  Pollux ;  and  the  ex- 
traordinaiy  scene  between  Menelaus  and  the 
Egyptian  rroteus,  as  described  in  the  Odyssey .> 
Nor  was  this  the  only  subject  copied  from  the 
divine  bard.  It  was  easy  to  distinguish  his 
favourite  Demodocus  singing  among  a  chorus 
of  Phnatians ;  a  circumstance  con&ming  our 
observations  in  a  former  part  of  this  work,  that 
the  poems  of  Homer  were  ffenerally  known  in 
Sparta  long  before  they  had  been  collected  by 
the  Athenian  tyrant  Pisistratus. 

Almost  six  centuries  before  the  Christian  era, 
the  Cretans,  Dipenus  and  Scillis,  adorned  many 
Grecian  cities  in  Europe  as  well  as  in  Asia; 
and  about  fifty  years  afterward,  the  Chians, 
Bupalus  and  Anthermus,  diffused  over  Greece 
those  precious  works  in  Parian  marble,  which 
were  highly  admired  in  the  age  of  Augustus.* 

6  Plia.  1.  xxzT.  I  cbH  it  lonUa  Mafn«flit,  to  diitinfuiah 
it  ftom  olhor  placM  of  (he  nnte  name.  Vid.  Plin.  edit 
Benilm.  torn.  i.  p.  167.  el  torn.  Hi.  p.  136. 139.  et  355. 

7  Wiokelmen,  wlio  leercely  menttooe  the  throne  of 
Amjelmmn  Apollo,  thoof  h  uodoobtedly  the  greatest  ancient 
■Hnoment  in  Greeee,  oonlbanda  Batbyelea  the  Maffneaian, 
'With  n  later  artiat  of  the  lame  name,  who  made  toe  eeie- 
bnted  cup  which  the  aeven  aagea  modestly  icnt  one  to  the 
olher,  aa  moat  worthy  of  foeh  a  preaent,  and  which  was 
fioaOy  conaeerated  to  Delphian  Apollo.  Diogenep  Laer- 
tina,  apaakiog  on  thia  aobjeet, aaya,  BmSwxXim  tiv»  Af a«f « ; 
wmI  Ihst  he  waa  an  Areadian  appeaia  alao  from  Plot,  in 
Bolon.  et  Canaabon,  ad  Atbenanm,  L  xi.  4. 

8  Pnnaan.  Laeon.  p.  106,  at  seq. 
9yid,PUB.  LzzxTi.$4. 
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About  the  same  time,  Polydorus  of  Samos,  who 
seems  to  have  been  much  employed  by  Cnesus, 
the  last  king  of  Lydia,  made  the  famous  ring 
for  the  0amian  tyrant  Polycrates,  which  is  ex- 
tolled by  Pliny  10  as  a  master-piece  of  art. 

The  productions  of  those  Eastern  artists 
were  imitated  with  successful  emulation  by 
their  disciples  in  ancient  Greece,  and  likewise 
by  the  Grecian  colonies  in  Italy  and  Sicily ;  aa 
sufiicientiy  appears  from  the  medals  of  those 
last-mentioned  countries.  These  more  durable 
monuments,  however,  can  afford  but  an  imper- 
fect idea  of  the  innumerable  statues  which  were 
formed  of  turf  or  gravel  stone,'^  and  of  various 
kinds  of  wood.  The  most  esteemed  were  made 
of  ivory,  which,  like  the  teeth  of  other  animals, 
calcines  under  ground  ;  an  unfortunate  circum- 
stance for  the  arts,  smce,  before  the  invasion 
of  Xerxes,  Greece  could  boast  a  hundred  ivory 
statues  of  the  gods,  all  of  a  colossean  magni- 
tude, and  many  of  them  covered  with  gold.^^ 
The  white  marbles  of  Paros,  together  with 
those  of  Cyprus  and  JEgina,  furmshed  the  chief 
materials  for  sculpture,  before. the  Athenians 
opened  the  hard  sparkling  veins  of  mount  Pon- 
telicus.  Ebony,  cypress,  and  other  materials, 
were  gradually  brought  into  use,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  more  general  diffusion  of  the  art, 
which  was  destined  not  only  to  represent  gods 
and  heroes,  but  to  commemorate  the  useful 
merit  of  illustrious  citizens.*'  At  the  four  sacred 
festivals  common  to  the  Grecian  name,  the 
victors  in  the  gymnastic  exercises,  as  well  aa 
in  the  musical  and  poetical  entertunments,  were 
frequentiy  distinguished  by  the  honour  of  a 
statue.  The  scenes  of  those  admirecij  solemni- 
ties thus  became  the  principal  repositories  of 
sculpture ;  and  the  cities  of  Delphi  and  Olympia^ 
in  particular,  long  surpassed  the  rest  of  Greece 
in  the  number  and  value  of  their  statues,  as 
well  as  in  the  splendour  and  magnificence  of 
all  theip  other  ornaments.*^ 

But  the  time  approached  when  those  cities 
themselves  were  to  be  eclipped  by  the  lustre  of 
Athens,  which,  in  tiie  course  of  forty  years, 
became  the  seat  not  only  of  opulence,  power, 
and  politics,  but  of  literature,  philosophy,  and 
the  fine  arts,  and  thenceforth  continued  to  be 
regarded  as  tht»  sovereign  of  Greece,  rather 
than  a9  the  capital  of  the  narrow  and  unfruitful 
territory  of  Attica.  During  that  memorable 
period,  the  Athenians,  whose  circumstances 
had  hitherto  proved  littie  favourable  to  the 
progress  of  taste  and  elegance,  acquired  unri- 
valled power  and  renown.  Having  disgraced 
the  arms,  they  plundered  the  wealth  of  Persia. 
Their  valour  gave  them  possession  of  those 
maritime  provinces  of  Lower  Asia,  which  were 
justiy  regarded  as  the  cradle  of  the  arts.  Their 
magnanimity  and  firmness  commanded  respect 
abroad,  and  ensured  pre-eminence  in  Greece ; 
while,  by  a  rare  felicity,  their  republic,  amidst 
this  uninterrupted  flow  of  external  prosperity, 
produced  men  capable  to  improve  the  gifts  of 
valour  or  fortune  to  the  solid  and  permanent 
glory  of  their  coimtry. 

It  is  difficult  to  determine  whether  the  dis- 


10  L.  zzzrii.  $4.  11  Phit  hi  ViL  Andoc. 

19  Paoaantaa.  13  Lncian.  Inacia. 

14  Pausanita  Fhoda  sod  Eliae. 
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oerning  encouragement  of  Feridef  was  more 
useful  in  animating  the  industry  of  Phidias,  or 
the  genius  of  Phidias  in  seconding  the  views 
of  his  illustrious  protector.  Their  congenial 
minds  seemed  as  happUy  formed  for  each  other, 
as  both  were  adnurablv  adapted  to  the  flour- 
ishing circumstances  of  their  country.  In  the 
language  of  Plutarch,^  this  great  minu/er,  whose 
virtues  gradually  rendered  him  the  matter 
of  the  republic,  found  Athens  well  furnished 
with  marble,  brass,  ivory,  gold,  ebony,  and 
cypress,  together  with  all  the  other  materials 
fitted  to  adorn  a  city,  which,  having  raised  to 
the  glory  of  empire,  he  wished  likewise  to  ren- 
der the  model  of  cJegance.  According  to  the 
popular  principles  which  he  professed,  he 
deemed  it  the  duty  of  a  statesman  to  provide 
not  merely  for  the  army,  the  navy,  the  judges, 
and  others  immediately  employed  in  the  public 
service ;  the  great  body  of  the  people  he  re- 
garded as  the  constant  and  most  important 
object  of  his  ministerial  care.  The  inmiense 
revenues  of  the  state,  which  had  hitherto  been 
chiefly  squandered  in  shows  and  festivals,  in 
gaudy  ostentation  and  perishing  luxury,  he 
directed  to  objects  more  solid  and  durable, 
which,  while  they  embellished  the  city,  might 
exercise  the  industry  and  display  the  talents  of 
the  citizens.  Guided  by  such  motives,  he  boldly 
opened  the  treasury,  and  expended  about  four 
thousand  talents;  a  sum  which  then  might 
command  as  much  labour  as  six  or  seven  mil- 
lions sterling  in  the  present  age.  By  this  liberal 
encouragement,  he  animated  every  art,  excited 
every  hand,.enUvened  every  exertion,  and  called 
forth  into  the  public  service  the  whole  dexterity, 
skill,  and  genius  of  his  countrymen ;  while  the 
motives  of  gain  or  glory  which  he  proposed, 
allured  from  all  quarters  the  most  ingenious 
strangers,  who  readily  transported  their  talents 
to  Athens,  as  to  the  best  market,  and  most  con- 
spicuous theatre. 

But  it  was  the  peculiar  felicity  of  Pericles,  to 
find  Athens  provided  not  only  in  all  the  mate- 
rials of  art,  but  in  Mrtista  capable  of  employing 
them  to  the  best  advantage.  In  the  inaccurate, 
but  often  expressive,  language  of  Pliny,  sculp- 
ture and  painting  then  fir&t  arose,  under  the 
plastic  hands  of  Hiidias  and  bis  brother  Panie- 
nus.  Both  arts,  however,  are  kiM)wn  to  have 
flourished  at  an  earlier  period ;  but  in  Uie  age 
of  Pericles,  they  assumed  more  elevation  and 
majesty.  The  mventive  genius  of  man  tried  a 
new  and  nobler  flight.  T%e  superiority  of  Phi- 
dias and  his  contemporaries  obscured,  and 
almost  obliterated,  the  memory  of  their  pre- 
decessors, and  produced  that  sublime  style  of 
art,  which,  having  flourished  about  a  hundred 
and  fifty  years,  decayed  with  the  glory  of 
Greece,  and  disappeared  soon  afler  Uie  reign 
of  Alexander. 

It  appears  from  the  gems  and  medals,  and 
the  few  remains  in  marble,  preceding:  the  age 
of  Pericles,  that  the  mechanicid  part  of  engrav- 
ing and  sculpture  had  already  attained  a  high 
degree  of  perfection.  In  many  of  those  works, 
the  minutest  ornaments  are  finished  with  care, 
the  muscles  are  boldly  pronounced,  the  outline 


1  Plut.  ill  PMicle. 


[Chap. 

is  faithful ;  but  the  design  has  more  hardness 
than  energy,  the  attitudes  are  too  constrained 
to  be  graceful,  and  the  strength  of  the  expres- 
sion £stortB,  and  for  the  most  part  destroys, 
beauty.  The  sculptors  Phidias,  Polycletus, 
Scopas,  Alcamenes,  and  Myron,  together  with 
the  contemporary  painters,  Pansenus,  Zeuxis, 
and  Parrhasius,  softened  the  asperities  of  their 
predecessors,'  rendered  their  contours  more 
natural  and  flowing,  and  by  employing  greater 
address  to  conceal  the  mechanism  of  their  art, 
displayed  superior  skill  to  the  judgment,  and 
afibrded  higher  delight  to  the  fancy,  in  propor- 
tion as  less  care  and  labour  appeared  visible  to 
the  eye.  In  the  works  of  those  admired  artists, 
the  expression  was  skilfully  diffused  through 
every  part,  without  disturbing  the  harmony  of 
the  whole.  Pain  and  sorrow  were  rather  con- 
centrated in  the  soul  than  displayed  on  the 
countenance;  and  even  the  more  turbulent 
passions  of  indignation,  anger,  and  resentment, 
were  so  tempered  and  ennobled,  that  the  indi- 
cations of  them  became  connstent  with  the 
sublimest  grace  and  beauty.  But  the  triumph 
of  art  consisted  in  representing  and  recom- 
mending the  social  affeolions;  for,  setting  aside 
the  unwarranted  assertions  of  Pliny,  in  ms  pre- 
tended epochs  of  painting,  it  appears  firom  much 
higher  authority,  that  as  early  as  the  age  of 
Socrates,  painters  had  discerned  and  attained 
that  admired  excellence  of  style,  which  has 
been  called  in  modem  times  the  manner  of  Ra- 
phael ;  and  had  learned  to  express,  by  the  out- 
ward air,  attitude,  and  features,  whatever  (in 
the  words  of  Xenophon')  is  most  engaging, 
aflbetionate,  sweet,  attractive,  and  amiable,  m 
the  inward  sentiments  and  character.  Of  these 
Grecian  paintings,  indeed,  which  were  chiefly 
on  wood,  and  other  perishing  materials^  no  ves- 
tige remains;  but  the  statuary  of  that  cele- 
brated age,  while  it  displays  its  own  excellence, 
is  sufficient  to  redeem  from  oblivion  (as  far  at 
least  as  invention,  expression,  and*  ideal  beauty, 
are  concerned)  the  obliterated  charms  of  the 
sister  art, 

Olvmo  ^  statuary,  the  superior  merit 

1  xmA     ®^  Phidias  was  acknowledged  by 

A^^Adk         unanimous  admiration  of  inde- 

.  Vy.  44d.  pp^jgjjj    lujd    rival    communities. 

Intrusted  by  Pericles  with  the  superintendence 
of  the  pubuc  works,  his  own  hands  added  to 
them  their  last  and  most  valuable  ornaments. 
Before  he  was  called  to  tliis  honourable  em- 
ployment, his  statues  had  adorned  the  most 
cclcbr&ted  temples  of  Greece.  His  Olympian 
Jupiter  wo  had  already  occasion  to  describe.  In 
the  awful  temple  of  Delphi,  strangers  admired 
his  bronze  statues  of  Apollo  and  Diana.  He 
likewise  made  for  the  Delpliians  a  gfoup  of 
twelve  Grecian  heroes,  surrounding  a  figure  of 
brass,  that  represented  the  Trojan  horse.  Ilia 
admired  statue  of  the  goddess  Nemesis,  or  Ven- 
geance, was  formed  from  a  block  of  miirble, 
which  the  vain  confidence  of  the  Persian* 
transported  to  Marathon  for  a  trophy  of  victory, 
but   which  their  disgraceful   and   precipitate 


9  rtat.  in  Periele  etQuinrilian,  1.  %u.  c.  z.  p.  578. 
3  B^'c  tiip  rfiavemation  rtf  8ocr&Uw  wiUi  (be  paintey 
Parrhasius,  ia  Memorab.  1.  iii 
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fight  left  for  ft  moirament  of  their  cowardice 
oi  the  Marathonian  shore.  The  grateful  piety 
«f  Greece  adored  his  Venus  Urania,  and  Par- 
thenopean  Apollo.  His  three  Minervas  were 
respectively  made  for  the  Pallenians,  Platsans, 
and  Lemnians,  and  all  three  presented  by  those 
tributary  states  to  their  AUienian  protectors 
and  sovereigns.  These  inimitable  works  silenced 
the  voice  of  envy^  The  most  distinguished  artists 
of  Greece,  sculptors,  painters,  and  architects, 
m   Q  were  ambitious  to  receive  the  direc- 

a,'  *^Q  tions,  and  to  second  the  labours,  of 
^^^  ^^'  Phidias,  which  were  uninterrupt- 
edly employed,  during  fifteen  years,  in  the  em- 
bellishment of  his  native  city. 

During  that  short  period  he  completed  the 
Odeum,  or  theatre  of  music;  the  Parthenon,  or 
temple  of  Minerva;  the  Propyliea  or  vestibule, 
and  porticoes  belonging  to  the  citadel,  together 
with  the  sculptured  and  picturesque  ornaments 
of  these  and  other  immortal  works;  which,  when 
new  (as  Plutarch  finely  observes,)  expressed 
the  mellowed  beauties  of  time  and  maturity, 
and  when  old,  still  preserved  the  fresh  charms 
and  alluring  graces  of  novelty.  The  Parthenon, 
which  still  remains,  attests  the  justice  of  this 
panegyric.  It  is  two  hundred  and  seventeen 
fiset  nine  inches  long,  composed  of  beautiful 
white  nutfble,  and  lu^knowledged  by  modem 
travellen*  to  be  the  neblest  piece  of  antiquity 
existing  in  the  world.  It  appears  at  first  sight 
extraordinary,  that  the  expense  of  two  thou- 
sand talents  should  have  been  bestowed  on  the 
Propyliea.'  But  we  must  consider,  that  this 
extensive  name  comprehended  the  temple  of 
Minerva,  the  treasury,  and  other  public  edi- 


The  PoBcile,  or  diversified  portico,  which  was 
painted  by  Pantenus,  the  brother  of  Phidias, 
assisted  by  Polygnotus  and  Micon,  must  have 
been  a  work  of  great  time  and  expense.  Its 
front  and  ceilings  were  of  marble,  like  those 
ef  all  the  other  porticoes  leading  to  the  citadel, 
which  still  remained  in  the  time  of  Pausanias, 
and  were  regarded,  both  on  account  of  the 
workmanship  and  materials,  as  superior  to  any 
thing  extant.  La  the  Pcscile,  those  great  paint- 
en,  whose  merit  Pliny^  forgets  in  nis  inaccn- 
rais  epochs  of  art,  had  represented  the  most 
illustrious  events  of  Grecian  history;  the  vic- 
tory of  Theseus  over  the  Amazons,  Uie  sacking 
of  Troy,  and  particularly  the  recent  exploits 
against  the  Persians.  In  the  battle  of  Mara- 
thon, the  Athenian  and  PlaUean  heroes  were 
drawn  from  the  life,  or  more  probably  from  the 
innumerable  statues  which  preserved  the  faith- 
^  lineaments  of  those  illustrious  patriots.  The 
whole  extent  of  the  AcropoUs,  above  six  miles 
in  circumference,  was  so  diversified  by  works 
of  painting  and  statuary,  that  it  became  one 
continued  scene  of  elegance  and  beauty. 

But  all  these  ornaments  were  surpassed  by 
one  production  of  Phidias,  which  probably  was 
the  last  of  that  great  master:  his  admired  statue 
of  Minerva,  the  erecting  of  which  served  to 
consecrate  the  Parthenon,  was  composed  of 

4  Sir  Geoffe  WheeIor*i  Traveli,  &c. 

5  Plntarch.  in  Pericle,  et  Demosth.  p.  71. 

6  He  plftCM  the  ilnt  epoch  of  great  paiaten  k  the  9Qlh 
Olymp.  A.  C.  490. 


gold  and  ivory,  twenty-six  cubits  high,  being 
of  inferior  dimensions  to  his  Minerva  Poliades 
of  bronze,  the  spear  and  crest  of  which  was 
seen  from  the  promontory  of  Sunium,'  at 
twenty-five  miles  distance.  Parrhasius  had 
painted  the  ornaments  of  the  latter,^  Phidias 
himself  adorned  every  part  of  the  former;  and, 
the  compliment  which,  in  this  favourite  work, 
he  took  an  opportunity  of  paying  to  the  merit 
of  Pericles,  occasioned  (as  we  shall  -have  ooca^ 
sion  to  explain^)  his  own  banishment,  -a  dis- 
grace which  he  seems  not  to  have  long  sur- 
vived. Cicero,  Plutarch,  Pliny,  and  Pausanias, 
had  seen  and  admired  this  invaluable  monu- 
ment of  piety,  as  well  as  genius,  since  the 
Minerva  of  Phidias  increased  the  devotion  of 
Athens  towards  her  protecting  divinity.  It  be- 
longs only  to  those  who  have  seen  and  studied, 
to  describe  such  master-pieces  of  art;  and  as 
they  exist  no  more,  it  will  better  suit  the  design 
of  this  history,  to  oonfine  ourselves  to  such 
works  as  we  ourselves  have  seen,  and  which 
are  generally  acknowledged  to  bear  the  impres- 
sion of  the  Socratie  age,  when  philosophy  gave 
law  to  painting  and  sculpture,  as  well  as  to 
poetry  and  eloquence. 

Were  it  allowed  to  make  the  melancholy 
supposition,  that  all  the  monuments  of  Grecian 
literature  had  perished  in  the  general  wreck 
of  their  nation  and  liberty,  and  that  posterity 
could  collect  nothing  farther  concerning  that 
celebrated  people,  but  what  appeared  from  the 
Apollo  Belvidere,  the  groupes  of  the  Laocoon 
and  Niob^,  and  other  statues,  gems,  or  medals, 
no^  scattered  over  Italy  and  Europe,  what 
opinion  would  mankind  form  of  the  genius  and 
character  of  the  Greeks?  would  it  correspond 
with  the  impressions  made  by  their  poets,  ora- 
tors, and  historians?  which  impression  would 
be  most  favourable?  and  what  would  be  the 
precise  difference  between  them?  The  solution 
of  these  questions  will  throw  much  light  on  the 
present  subject. 

The  first  observation  that  occurs  on  the  most 
superficial,  and  that  is  strongly  confirmed  by  a 
more  attentive,  survey  of  the  ancient  marbles, 
is,  that  their  authors  perfectly  understood  pro- 
portion, imatomy,  the  art  of  clothing,  without 
concealing  the  naked  figure,  and  whatever  con- 
tributes to  the  justness  and  truth  of  design. 
The  exact  knowledge  of  form  is  as  necessary 
to  the  painter  or  statuary,  whose  business  it  is 
to  represent  bodies,  as  that  of  language  to  the 
poet  or  historian,  who  undertakes  to  describe 
actions.  In  this  particular,  it  would  be  unneces- 
sary to  institute  a  comparison  between  Grecian 
writers  and  artists,  since  they  are  both  allowed 
as  perfect  in  their  respective  kinds  as  the  con- 
dition of  humanity  renders  possible. 

But  when  we  advance  a  step  farther,  and 
consider  the  expression  of  passions,  sentiments, 
and  character,  we  find  an  extraordinary  differ- 
ence, or  rather  contrariety.  Homer,  Sophocles, 
and  Demosthenes,  are  not  only  the  most  origi- 
nal, but  the  most  animated  and  glowing,  of  all 
writers.  Every  sentence  is  energetic ;  all  the 
parts  are  in  motion;  the  passions  are  described 


7  Pausanias  Attic.  8  Idem,  ibi4. 
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in  their  utmost  fuiy,  and  expressed  by  the 
boldest  words  and  gestures.  To  keep  to  the 
tragic  poet,  whose  art  approaches  the  nearest 
to  painting  and  sculpture,  the  heroes,  and  even 
the  gods  of  Sophocles,  frequently  display  the 
impetuosity  of  the  most  ungovemed  natures ; 
and,  what  is  still  more  extraordinary,  sometimes 
betray  a  momentary  weakness,  extremely  in- 
consistent with  their  general  character.  The 
rocks  of  LemnoB  resound  with  the  cries  of  Fhi- 
loctetes ;  CEdipus,  yielding  to  despair,  plucks  out 
his  eyes ;  even  Hercules,  the  model  of  fortitude, 
sinks  under  the  impressions  of  pain  or  sorrow. 

Nothing  can  be  more  opposite  to  the  conduct 
of  Grecian  artists.  They  likewise  have  repre- 
sented Fhiloctetes ;  but,  instead  of  e^minate 
tears  and  lamentations,  have  given  him  the  pa* 
tient  concentrated  wo  of  a  suffering  hero.  The 
furious  Ajax  of  Timomachus  was  painted,  not 
in  the  moment  when  he  destroyed  the  harmless 
sheep  instead  of  the  hostile  Greeks,  but  after 
he  had  committed  this  mad  deed,  and  when  his 
rage  having  subsided,  he  remained,  lijtd  the  sea 
af&r  a  storm,  surrounded  with  the  scattered 
fragments  of  mangled  carcases,  and  reflecting 
with  the  silent  anguish  of  despair  on  his  useless 
and  frantic  brutality.  The  revengre  of  Medea 
against  her  husband  was  not  represented,  as  in 
Euripides,  butchering  her  innocent  children, 
but  while  she  was  still  wavering  and  irreso- 
lute, a^tated  between  resentment  and  pity. 
Even  Clytenmestra,  whose  unnatural,  intrepid 
'Cruelty,  poets  and  historians  had  so  indignantly 
described  and  arraigned,  was  not  deemed  a 
proper  subject  for  the  pencil,  when  imbruing 
her  hands  in  the  blood  of  Agamemnon.  And 
although  this  may  be  referred  to  a  rule  of  Aris- 
totle, *^  that  the  characters  of  women  should  not 
be  represented  as  too  daring  or  decisive ;"  yet 
we  shall  find  on  examination  that  it  results 
from  principles  of  nature,  whose  authority  is 
still  mors  universal  and  indispensable.  The 
consideration  of  the  Apollo,  Niob^,  and  Lao- 
coon,  whose  copies  have  been  infinitely  multi- 
plied, and  are  fiuniliarly  known,  will  set  this 
matter  in  the  clearest  point  of  view. 

The  Apollo  Bftlvidere  is  universally  felt  and 
acknowle<krod  to  be  the  sublimest  figure  that 
■either  skill  can  execute,  or  imagination  con- 
ceive. That  favourite  divinity,  whom  ancient 
poets  seem  peculiarly  fond  of  describing  in  the 
warmest  colours,!  is  represented  in  the  attitude 
of  darting  the  fatal  arrow  against  the  serpent 
Pytho,  or  the  giant  Tityus.  Animated  by  the 
noblest  conception  of  heavenly  powers,  the 
artist  has  far  outstepped  the  perfections  of  hu- 
manity, and  (if  we  may  speak  without  irre- 
verence) made  the  corrupt  put  on  incorrup- 
tion,  and  the  mortal  immortality.  His  stature 
is  above  the  human,  his  attitude  majestic;  the 
Elysian  soring  of  youth  soflens  tne  manly 
graces  of  his  person,  and  the  bold  structure  of 
his  limbs.  Disdain  sits  on  his  lips,  and  indig- 
nation swells  his  nostrils;  but  an  unalterable 
serenity  invests  his  firont,  and  the  sublime  ele- 
vation of  his  aspect  aspires  at  deeds  of  renown 
vtill  surpassing  the  present  object  of  his  victory. 

The  irascible  passions  are  not  represented 


1  Hotaes,  b.  Ui.  ode4.  ror.  oa 


with  xhore  dignity  in  the  Apollo,  than  are 
those  of  fear,  terror,  and  consternation,  in  the 
Niob^.  This  group  contained  Niob6  and  her 
husband  Amphion,  with  seven  sons,  and  aa 
many  daughters.  Their  melancholy  story, 
which  is  too  well  known^  to  be  related  herai» 
required  the  deepest  expression ;  and  the  genius 
of  the  artist  has  chosen  the  only  moment  when 
this  expression  could  be  rendered  consistent 
with  the  highest  beauty ;  &  beauty  not  flatter- 
ing the  senses  by  images  of  pleasure,  but  trans- 
porting the  fancy  into  regions  of  purity  and 
virtue.  The  excess  and  suddenness  of  their 
disaster,  occasioned  a  degree  of  amazement  and 
horror,  which,  suspendii^  the  fiicnlties,  involv- 
ed them  in  that  silence  and  insensibili^,  which 
neither  breaks  out  in  lamentable  shrieks,  nor 
distorts  the  countenance,  but  which  le&ves  full 
play  to  the  artist's  skill  to  represent  motion 
without  disorder,  or,  in  other  words,  to  render 
expression  graceful. 

The  Laocoon  may  be  regarded  as  the  tri* 
umph  of  Grecian  sculpture ;  since  bodily  pain, 
the  grossest  and  most  ungovernable  of  all  our 
passions,  and  that  pain  united  with  anguish 
and  torture  of  mind,  are  yet  expressed  with 
such  propriety  and  dignity,  as  aiSbrd  lessons 
of  fortitude  superior  to  any  taught  in  schools 
of  philosophy.  The  horrible  shriek  which  Vir- 
gil's Laocoon'  emits,  is  'a  proper  circumstance 
for  poetry,  which  speaks  to  the  fancy  by  images 
and  ideas  borrowed  from  all  the  senses,  and 
has  a  thousand  ways  of  ennobling  its  object; 
but  the  expreanon  of  this  shriek  would  have 
totally  degraded  the  statue.  It  is  softened, 
therefore,  into  a  patient  sigh,  with  eyes  turned 
to  heaven  in  search  of  relief.  The  intolerable 
agony  of  suffering  nature  is  represented  in'the 
lower  part,  and  particularly  in  the  extremities, 
of  the  body ;  but  the  manly  breast  struggles 
against  calamity.  The  contention  is  still  more 
plainly  perceived  in  his  furrowed  forehead ;  and 
his  languishing  paternal  eye  demands  assist- 
ance, less  for  himself,  than  for  his  miserable 
children,  who  look  up  to  him  for  help. 

If  subjects  of  this  nature  are  expressed  with- 
out appearing  hideous,  shocking,  or  disgust- 
ful, we  may  well  suppose  that  more  temperate 
passions  are  represented  with  the  neatest  mo- 
deration and  dignity.  The  remark  is  justified 
by  examining  the  remains  or  imitations  of 
Grecian  art;  and  were  we  to  deduce  firom 
these  alone  the  character  of  the  nation,  if 
would  seem  at  first  sight,  that  the  contempo- 
raries of  Pericles  must  have  been  a  very  supe- 
rior people  in  point  of  fortitude,  self-command, 
and  every  branch  of  practical  philosophy,  to 
the  Athenians  who  are  described  by  poets  and 
historians. 

But  when  we  consider  the  matter  more 
deeply,  we  shall  find  that  it  is  the  business  q€ 
history  to  describe  men  as  they  are ;  of  poetry 
and  painting,  to  represent  them  as  may  afford 
most  pleasure  and  instruction  to  the  reader  or 
spectator.  The  aim  of  these  imitative  arts  is 
the  same,  but  they  differ  widely  in  the  mode, 
the  object,  and  extent  of  their  imitation.    The 


9  Ovid  Mi«t«morph.  1.  tL  tot.  146,  at  Mq. 
3  iEneid,  1.  ii.  ver.  S9S. 
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poet  who  deaeribM  actionB  in  time,  may  cany 
the  reader  through  all  the  gradationji  of  pas- 
BOn,  and  display  his  gexiius  most  powerfully 
in  its  most  furious  excess.  But  the  painter  or 
statuary,  who  represents  bodies  in  space,  is 
confined  to  one  moment,  and  must  choose  that 
which  leaTes  the  freest  plav  to  the  imagination. 
This  ean  seldom  be  the  highest  pitch  of  pas- 
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sion,  which  leayes  nothing  beyond  it;  and  ia 
contemplating  which,  the  sympathy  of  the 
spectator,  after  his  first  surprise  subsides,  can 
only  descend  into  indiffsrence.  Every  violent 
situation,  moreover,  is  felt  not  to  be  lasting; 
and  all  extreme  perturbation  is  inconsistent 
with  beauty,  without  which  no  visible  object 
can  long  attract  or  please.^ 


CHAPTER  XV. 

Cnifef  9f  iht  Pehpofmenan  War — Rtmturt  between  Corinth  and  its  Colony  Cortyra-^Sea 
Fight^lnnlenee  and  Cruelty  of  the  Corcyrtant — They  provoke  the  Retentment  of  the  Pelo^ 
ponnetioM'-Obtain  the  protection  of  Athent — Are  defeated  by  the  Corinthiaru — Who  dread 
the  Resentment  of  Athens— Their  Scheme  for  rendering  it  impotent — Description  of  the  Jlfo- 
eedonian  Coast-^It  revolts  from  Athens — Siege  of  Potidosa — General  ConfuUraey  against 
^Athens — Peloponnesian  Embassy — Its  demands  firmly  answered  by  Pericles — His  speech  to 
the  Athtnians^^The  Thehans  surprise  Platiea — Preparations  for  War  on  botfi  Sides — invasion 
of  Attica — Operations  of  the  Athenian  Fleet — Plague  in  Athens — Calamitous  Situation  of 
that  RepubHc-^-Magnanimity  of  Pericles — Firmness  of  his  last  advice — His  Death  and 
Character. 


11 Y  the  lustre  of  the  elegant  arts,  the  mag- 
-^  nificence  of  Pericles  had  displayed  and 
ennobled  the  military  glory  of  his  country; 
and  the  pre-eminence  of  Athens  seemed  im- 
moveably  established  on  the  solid  foundation 
of  internal  strength,  adorned  by  external  splen- 
dour. But  this  abundant  measure  of  prospe- 
rity satisfied  neither  the  active  ambition  of  the 
republic,  nor  the  enterprising  genius  of  its 
minister.  The  Greeks  beheld  and  admired, 
but  had  not  yet  formally  acknowledged,  the 
full  extent  of  Athenian  greatness.  In  order 
to  extort  this  reluctant  confession,  than  which 
nothing  could  more  firmly  secure  to  him  the 
affectionate  gratitude  of  his  fellow-citizens, 
Pericles  despatched  ambassadors  to  the  repub- 
lics and  colonies  in  Europe  and  in  Asia,  r^ 
quiring  the  presence  of  their  deputies  in  Athens, 
to  concert  measures  fi>r  rebuilding  their  ruined 
temples,  and  for  performing  the  solemn  vows 
and  sacrifices  promised,  with  devout  thankful- 
nesi,  to  the  immortal  gods,  who  had  wonder- 
fully protected  the  Grecian  arms,  during  their 
long  and  dangerous  confiict  with  the  Persian 
empire.  This  proposal,  which  tended  to  ren- 
der Athens  the  common  centre  of  deliberation 
and  of  union,  was  readily  accepted  in  such 
foreign  parts  as  had  already  submitted  to  the 
anthority  of  that  republic.  But  in  neighbour- 
ing states,  the  ambassadoTS  of  Pericles  were 
received  coldly,  and  treated  disrespectfully ;  in 
most  assemblies  of  the  Peloponnesus  they  were 
heard  with  secret  disgust,  and  the  pride  of  the 
Spartan  senate  openly  derided  the  insolence  of 
their  demands.  When  at  their  return  home, 
they  explained  the  behaviour  of  the  Spartans, 
Pericles  exclaimed,  in  his  bold  style  of  elo- 

4  Tbii  rabjact  u  ■dminbly  traetsd  in  LeHinf  **  Laoooon, 
in  which  ho  tracm  tb«  boonda  of  puntinff  and  poalry:  a 
work  which,  it  ki  much  to  bo  ragratt«d,  iSat  great  goniot 
djdjiot  fijiish. 


quence,  that  he  ^  beheld  war  advancmg  with 
wide  and  rapid  steps  from  the  Peloponnesus.^* 
Such  was  the  preparation  of  materials  which 
the  smallest  spark  might  throw  into  combus- 
tion. But  before  we  relate  the  events  which 
immediately  occasioned  the  memorable  war  of 
twenty-seven  years,  it  is  impossible  (if  the 
calamities  of  our  own  times  have  taught  us  to 
compassionate  the  miserable)  not  to  drop  a  tear 
over  the  continual  disasters  which  so  long  and 
BO  cruelly  afflicted  the  most  valuable  and  en- 
lightened portion  of  mankind,  and  whoee  im- 
mortal genius  was  destined  to  enlighten  the 
remotest  ages  of  the  world.  When  rude,  illi- 
terate peasants  are  summoned  to  mutual  hos- 
tility, and,  unaffected  by  personal  motives  of 
interest  or  honour,  expend  their  strength  and 
blood  to  gratify  the  sordid  ambition  of  their 
respective  tyrants,  we  may  lament  the  general 
stupidity  and  wretchedness  of  human  nature ; 
but  we  cannot  heartily  sympathize  with  men 
who  have  so  little  sensibility,  nor  very  deeply 
and  feelingly  regret,  that  those  should  suffer 
pain,  who  seem  both  unwilling  and  incapable 
to  relish  pleasure.  Their  heavy  unmeaning 
aspect,  their  barbarous  language,  and  more 
barbarous  manners,  together  with  their  total 
indifference  to  the  objects  and  pursuits  which 
form  the  dignity  and  glory  of  man ;  these  cir- 
cumstances, interrupting  the  ordinary  course 
of  our  sentiments,  divert  or  repel  the  natural 
current  of  sympathy.  Their  victories  or  de- 
feats are  contemplated  without  emotion,  coldly 
related,  and  read  without  interest  or  concern. 
But  the  war  of  Peloponnesus  presents  a  differ- 
ent spectacle.  The  adverse  parties  took  arms, 
not  to  support  the  unjust  pretensions  of  a  ty- 
rant, whom  they  had  reason  to  hate  or  to  de- 
spise, but  to  vindicate  their  civil  rights,  and  to 
maintain  their  political  independenee.     The 
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meanest  Grecian  soldier  knew  the  daties  of  the 
citizen,  the  magistrate,  and  the  general,^  His 
life  had  been  equally  divided  between  the  most 
agreeable  amusements  of  leisure,  and  the  most 
honourable  employments  of  activity.  Trained 
to  those  exercises  and  accomplishments  which 
give  strength  and  agility  to  the  limbs,  beauty  to 
the  shape,  and  grace  to  the  motions,  the  dignity 
of  his  external  appearance  announced  the  libe- 
ral greatness  of  his  mind :  and  his  language, 
the  most  harmonious  and  expressive  ever 
spoken  by  man,  comprehended  all  that  variety 
of  conception,  and  all  those  shades  of  senti- 
ment, that  characterize  the  most  exalted  per- 
fection of  human  manners. 

Ennobled  by  such  actors,  the  scene  itself  was 
highly  important,  involving  not  only  the  states 
of  Greece,  but  the  greatest  of  the  neighbouring 
kingdoms ;  and,  together  with  the  extent  of  a 
foreign  war,  exhibiting  the  intenseness  of  do- 
mestic sedition.  As  it  exceeded  the  ordinary 
duration  of  human  power  or  resentment,  it 
was  accompanied  with  unusual  circumstances 
of  terror,  which,  to  the  pious  credulity  of  an 
unfortunate  age,  naturally  announced  the 
wrath  of  heaven,  justly  provoked  by  human 
cruelty.  Whilst  pestilence  and  famine  multi- 
plied the  actual  sufferings,  eclipses  and  earth- 
quakes increased  the  consternation  and  horror 
of  that  lamentable  period. ^  Several  warlike 
communities  were  expelled  from  their  here- 
ditary possessions ;  others  were  not  only  driven 
from  Greece,  but  utterly  extirpated  from  the 
earth ;  some  fell  a  pre  v  to  party-rage,  others  to 
the  vengeance  of  foreign  enemies ;  some  were 
slowly  exhausted  by  the  contagion  of  a  malig- 
nant atmosphere,  otliers  overwhelmed  at  once 
by  sudden  violence ;  while  the  combined 
weight  of  calamity  assailed  the  power  of 
Athens,  and  precipitated  the  downfal  of  that 
republic  from  the  pride  of  prosperous  dominion 
to  the  dejection  of  dependence  and  misery.* 
Olvmn  '^^^  general,  but  latent  hostility 

IxMv  2      ^^  ^^®  Greeks,  of  which  we  have 
A  c' 4319   ^^-J'cady  explained  the  cause,  was 

'  '  '  first  called  into  action  by  a  rup- 
ture between  the  ancient  republic  of  Co- 
rinth, and  its  flourishing  colony  Corey ra. 
The  haughty  disdain  of  Corcyra,  elated  with 
the  pride  of  wealth  and  naval  greatness,  had 
long  denied  and  scorned  those  marks  of  de- 


1  Such  is  the  teitimony  uniformly  givoo  of  thorn  in  the 
pane^rie  of  Athens  bj  Isocrates,  and  confirmed  by  the 
more  impartial  authority  of  Xenophon,  in  the  expedition 
of  Cjrua.    Their  exploits  in   that  wonderful  enterprise 

i'mtxfy  the  highest  praise ;  and  yet  the  national  character 
ad  rather  degenerated  than  improved,  in  the  long  interval 
between  the  periods  alluded  to. 

2  Thucvdid.  I.  i.  p.  10.  et  seq. 

3  For  the  Pelopoonesian  war  we  have  not,  indeed,  a  fbll 
stream  of  history,  but  a  regular  series  of  annals  In  Thucy- 
dides  and  Xeno^on ;  authors  of  whom  each  might  say, 

Quatque  inse  miserrima  vidi, 
Et  quorum  para  magna fui :-  •  •  • 
Many  material  circumstances  may  likewise  be  learned  from 
the  Greek  orators,  the  writings  of  Plato  and  Aristotle,  the 
comedies  of  Aristophanes,  the  twelfUi  and  two  following 
books  of  Diodonis  Siculus,  and  Plutarch's  Lives  of  Peri- 
cles, Nicias,  Alcibiades,  Lysander,  and  Agesilaus.  It  is 
remarkable,  that  the  heavy  compiler,  as  wen  as  the  lively 
biographer,  have  both  followed  the  long  lost  works  of 
Epoorus  and  Theopompas,  in  preference  to  those  of  Thu- 
cydides  and  Xenophon;  a  circumstance  which  strongly 
marks  their  want  of  judgment,  but  which  lenders  their  in- 
finmation  more  interesting  to  poalerity. 


ferenoe  and  respect  which  the  nniform  practice 
of  Greece  exacted  from  colonies  towards  their 
mother  country.  At  the  Olympic  and  other 
solemn  f^pstivals,  they  yielded  not  the  place  of 
honour  to  the  Corinthians;  they  appointed  not 
a  Corinthian  hiffh-priest  to  preside  over  their 
religion ;  and  when  they  established  new  set- 
tlements on  distant  coasts,  they  requested  not, 
as  usual  with  the  Greeks,  the  auspicious  guid- 
ance of  a  Corinthian  conductor.^ 

While  the  ancient  metropolis,  incensed  by 
those  instances  of  contempt,  longed  for  an  op- 
portunity to  punish  them,  the  citizens  of  £pi- 
damnus,  the  most  considerable  sea-port  on  the 
coast  of  the  Hadriatic,  craved  assistance  at 
Corinth  against  the  barbarous  incursions  of  the 
Taulantii,  an  Illyrian  tribe,  who,  having  united 
with  a  powerful  band  of  Epidamnian  exilesi, 
greatly  infested  that  territory,  and  threatened 
to  storm  the  city.   As  Epidamnus  was  a  colony 
of  Corcyra,  its  distressed  inhabitants  had  first 
sought  protection  there;    but  although  their 
petition  was  preferred  with  respectful  deference, 
and  uiged  with  the  most  affecting  demonstra- 
tion of  abasement  and  calamity,  by  ambassa- 
dors who  long  remained  under  the  melan- 
choly garb  of  supplicants  in  the  temple  of 
Corcyrean  Juno,  the  proud   insensibility  of 
these  intractable  islanders   showed    not   the 
smallest  inclination  to  relieve  them;  partly 
restrained,  it  is  probable,  by  the  secret  prac- 
tices of  the  Epidamnian  exiles,  consisting  of 
some  of  the  principal  and  richest  families  of 
that-   maritime    republic.     The    Corinthians 
readily  embraced  the  cause  of  a  people  aban- 
doned by  their  natural  protectors,  and.  lAeir 
oum  inveterate  enemies;  and  immediately  sup- 
plied Epidamnus  with  a  considerable  body  of 
troops,  less  with  a  view  to  defend  its  walls 
against  the  assaults  of  the  Taulantii,  than  in 
order  irrecoverably  to  detach  and  alienate  its 
inhabitants  from  the  interest  of  Corcyra. 
Olvmn  '^^^  indignation  of  the  Corcy- 

Ixxxvi  2     '®**^  ^'^  inflamed  into  fury,  when 
A  C  435   ^^y  understood  that  those  whom 

*  *  *  they  had  long  affected  to  consider 
as  aliens  and  as  rivals,  had  interfered  in  the 
affairs  of  their  colony.  They  instantly  latmch- 
ed  a'fleet  of  forty  sail,  proceeded  in  hostile  array 
to  the  harbour  of  Epidamnus,  summoned  the 
inhabitants  to  re-admit  their  exiles,  and  to  expel 
the  foreign  troops.  With  such  imconditional 
and  arbitrary  demands,  the  weakest  and  most 
pusillanimous  garrison  could  scarcely  be  sup- 
posed to  comply.  The  Epidamnians  rejected 
them  with  scorn ;  in  consequence  of  which  their 
city  was  invested  and  attacked  with  vigour, 
by  land  and  sea.  The  Corinthians  were  now 
doubly  solicitous,  both  to  defend  the  place,  and 
to  protect  the  troops  already  thrown  into  it, 
consisting  partly  of  their  Leucadian  and  Am- 
bracian  allies,  but  chiefly  of  Corinthian  citi- 
zens. A  proclamation,  first  published  at  Co- 
rinth, was  industriously  disseminated  through 
Greece,  inviting  all  who  were  unhappy  at 
home,  or  who  courted  glory  abroad,  to  under- 
take an  expedition  to  Epidamnus,  with  assu- 

4  Scbol.  in  Thucvdid.  ad  ioeom.  Ho  mentions  the  other  cir^ 
eamstances  which  i  have  introduced  into  the  text,  anJ  which 
will  aflsrwards  be  conflmud  by  more  claaiic  aotbority. 
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~ance  of  enjoying  the  unmunUiee  and  Jbonoun 
of  a  repubtic  whoae  eafety  they  had  rontured 
to  defend.  Many  exiles  and  nulitaiy  adven- 
toren,  at  all  timet  profaeely  Mattered  oyer 
Greece,  obeyed  the  welcome  summons.  Pub- 
lic assistance,  likewise,  was  obtained,  not  only 
from  Thebes  and  Megara,  but  firom  seTeral 
states  of  the  Peloponnesus.  In  this  manner  the 
Corinthians  were  speedily  enabled  to  fit  out  an 
armament  of  seventy-five  sail;  which,  directing 
its  course  toward  Epidanmus,  anchored  in  the 
Ambracian  gulf^  near  the  friendly  harbour  of 
Aetiom,  wh«e,  in  a  future  age,  Augustus  and 
Antony  decided  the  empire  of  the  Roman  world. 
Near  this  celebrated  scene  of  action,  the  im- 
petuous Corcyreans  hastened  to  meet  the  enemy. 
Forty  ships  were  employed  in  the  siege  of  Epi- 
danmus. Twice  that  number  sailed  towards 
the  Ambracian  gulf.  The  hostile  armaments 
fought  with  equal  animosity;  but  the  Corcy- 
reans far  surpassed  in  bravery  and  skill.  Fif- 
teen Corinthian  vessels  were  destroyed ;  the  rest 
escaped  in  disorder,  and  the  decisive  battle  was 
soon  followed  by  the  surrender  of  Epidamnus. 
By  a  clemency  little  expected  from  the  victors, 
the  ancient  inhabitants  of  the  place  were  allow- 
ed their  lives  and  liberties;  but  the  Cormthians 
were  made  prisoners  of  war,  and  their  allies 
condemned  to  death. 

The  Corcyreans  thanked  their  gods,  and 
erected  a  conspicuous  trophy  of  victory  on  the 
promontory  of  Leucimn^,  whose  lofly  ridges 
.    p  overlooked  the  distant  scene  of  the 

jji.  '.y^  engagement.  During  the  two  fol- 
'  lowing  years  they  reigned  undis- 
turbed masters  of  the  neighbouring  seas ;  and 
though  a  principle  of  fear^  or  perhaps  a  faint 
remnant  of  respect  towards  their  ancient  metro- 
polis, prevented  them  from  invading  the  terri- 
tory of  Corinth,  they  determined  to  make  the 
confederates  of  that  republic  feel  the  full  weight 
of  their  vengeance.  For  this  purpose  they  ra^ 
vaged  the  coast  of  Appollonia ;  plundered  the 
city  Ambracia;  almost  desolated  the  peninsula, 
now  the  island  of  Leucas;  and,  emboldened  by 
success,  ventured  to  land  in  the  Peloponnesus, 
and  set  fire  to  the  harbour  of  Cyllene,  because 
in  the  late  sea-fight  the  Elians,  to  whom  that 
place  belonged,  had  supplied  Corinth  with  a 
few  galleys.' 

The  southern  states  of  Greece,  highly  pro- 
voked by  this  outrage  to  the  peaceable  Elians, 
whose  religions  character  had  long  commanded 
general  respect,  were  still  farther  incensed  by 
ue  active  resentment  of  the  Corinthians,  who, 
exasperated  at  the  disgrace  of  being  vanquished 
by  one  of  their  own  colonies,  had,  ever  since 
their  defeat,  bent  their  whole  attention,  and 
employed  the  greatest  part  even  of  their  pri- 
vate fortunes,  to  hire  mercenaries,  to  gain  al- 
lies, and  especially  to  equip  a  new  fleet,  that 
they  might  be  entU>led  to  chastise  the  impious 
audacity  (as  they  c^ed  it)  of  their  rebellious 
children.^ 

The  magistrates  of  Corcyra  saw  and  dreaded 
the  tempest  that  threatened  to  burst  on  tiiem, 
and  which  the  unassisted  strength  of  their  island 
was  totally  unable  to  resist.     They  had  not 

5  Thucydid.  1.  i.  p.  28.  et  seq. 

6  Idem,  ibid. 


taken  part  in  the  late  wars ;  they  had  not  ac- 
ceded to  the  last  treaty  of  peace;  they  could  not 
summon  the  aid  of  a  single  confederate.  In  this 
difficulty  they  sent  ambassadors  to  Athens,  well 
knowing  the  secret  animosity  between  that  re- 
public and  the  enemies  by  whom  their  own 
safety  was  endangered.  The  Corinthians  like- 
wise sent  ambassadors  to  defeat  their  purpose^ 
Both  were  allowed  a  hearing  in  the  Athenian 
aseembly ;  but  first  the  Corcyreans,  who  in  a 
studied  oration,  acknowledged,  ^  that  having 
no  previous  claim  of  merit  to  urge,  they  expect- 
ed not  success  in  their  negotiation,  unless  an  al- 
liance between  Athens  and  Corcyra  should  ap- 
pear alike  advantageous  to  those  who  proposed, 
and  to  those  who  accepted  it.  Of  this  the  Athe- 
nians would  immediately  become  sensible,  if 
they  reflected  that  the  people  of  Peloponnesus 
being  equally  hostile  to  both  (the  open  enemies 
of  Corcyra,  the  secret  and  more  dangerous  ene- 
mies of  Athens,)  their  country  must  derive  a 
vast  accession  of  strength  by  receiving,  without 
trouble  or  expense,  a  rich  and  warlike  island, 
which,  unassisted  and  alone,  had  defeated  a  nu- 
merous confederacy;  and  whose  naval  force, 
augmenting  the  fleet  of  Athens,  would  for  ever 
render  that  republic  sovereign  of  the  seas.  If  the 
Corinthians  complained  of  the  injustice  of  re- 
ceiving their  colony,  let  them  remember,  that 
colonies  are  preserved  by  moderation,  and  alien- 
ated by  oppression;  that  men  settie  in  foreign 
parts  to  better  their  situation,  not  to  submit 
their  liberties ;  to  continue  the  equals,  not  to 
become  the  slaves  of  their  less  adventurous  fel- 
low-citizens. If  they  pretended,  that  the  de- 
mand of  Corcyra  was  inconsistent  with  the  last 
general  treaty  of  peace,  let  the  words  of  that 
treaty  confound  them,  which  expressly  declare 
every  Grecian  city,  not  previously  bound  to 
follow  the  standard  of  Athens  or  of  Sparta,  at 
full  liberty  to  accede  to  the  alliance  of  either 
of  those  powers.7  Bat  it  became  the  dignity  of 
Athens  to  expect  honour  and  safety,  not  from 
the  punctilious  observance  of  a  slippery  con- 
vention, but  from  the  manly  and  prompt  vi- 
gour of  her  councils.  It  suited  the  renowned 
wisdom  of  a  republic,  which  had  ever  antici- 
pated her  enemies,  to  prevent  the  fleet  of  Cor- 
cyra from  falling  a  prey  to  that  confederacy, 
with  whose  inveterate  envy  she  herself  must  be 
soon  called  to  contend ;  and  to  merit  the  use- 
ful gratitude  of  an  island  possessing  other  va- 
luable advantages,  and  most  convenientiy  situ- 
ate for  intercepting  the  Sicilian  and  Italian 
supplies,  which,  in  the  approaching  and  inevita- 
ble war,  would  otherwise  so  powerfully  assist 
their  Doric  ancestors  of  Peloponnesus." 

The  Corinthians  indirectiy  answered  this  dis- 
course by  inveighing,  with  great  bitterness, 
against  the  unexampled  insolence  and  unnatur- 
al cruelty  of  Corcyra :  ^^That  infamous  island 
had  hitherto  declined  connection  with  every 
Grecian  state,  that  she  might  carry  on  her  pi- 
ratical depredations  unobserved,  and  alone  en- 
joy the  spoil  of  the  unwary  mariners  who  ap- 
proached her  inhospitable  shores.  Rendered  at 
once  wealthy  and  wicked  by  this  inhuman 

i>.6iiv.    The  OTOTi^ot;  jiistifloi  tiie  poraphraM  in  the  text. 
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jpractice,  the  Corcyreans  had  divetted  them- 
4Mlves  of  all  piety  and  gradtude  towarda  their 
mother  country,  and  imbrued  their  parricidal 
hands  in  their  parent's  blood.  Their  auda- 
city having  provoked  a  late  vengeance,  which 
they  were  unable  to  repel,  they  unseason- 
ably sought  protection  from  Athens,  desiring 
those  who  were  not  accomplices  of  their  in- 
justice to  participate  their  danger,  and  deluding 
them  through  the  vain  terror  of  contingent  evil, 
into  certain  and  immediate  calamity ;  for  such 
must  every  war  be  regarded,  its  event  being 
always  destructive,  often  fatal.  The  Corcy- 
reans  vainly  chicaned  as  to  words;  Athens,  it 
was  clear,  must  violate  the  tente  and  tpirit  of 
the  last  treaty  of  peace,  if  she  assisted  the  ene- 
mies of  any  contracting  power.  These  fierce 
islanders  acknowledged  themselves  a  colony  of 
Corinth,  but  pretended  that  settlements  abroad 
owe  nothing  to  those  who  established  them,  to 
those  whose  fostering  care  reared  their  infancy, 
from  whose  blood  they  sprung,  by  whose  arms 
they  have  been  defended.  We  affirm,  on  the 
contrary,  (and  appeal  to  you,  Athenians!  who 
have  planted  so  many  colonies,)  that  the  mo- 
ther country  is  entitled  to  that  authority  which 
the  Corcyreans  have  long  spumed,  to  that  re- 
spect which  their  insolence  now  refuses  and 
disdains:  that  it  belongs  to  us,  their  metropolis, 
to  be  their  leaders  in  war,  their  magistrates  in 
peace;  nor  can  you,  Athenians!  oppose  our 
just  pretensions,  and  protect  our  rebellious  co- 
lony, without  setting  an  example  most  danger- 
ous to  yourselves." 

These  sensible  observations  made  a  deep  im- 
pression on  the  moderate  portion  of  the  assem- 
bly; but  the  speech  of  the  Corcyreans  was 
more  congenial  to  the  ambitious  views  of  the 
republic  and  the  daring  spirit  of  Pericles.  He 
wished,  however,  to  avoid  the  dishonour  of 
manifestly  violating  the  peace,  and  therefore 
advised  his  countrymen  to  conclude  with  Cor- 
cyra,not  a  general  or  complete  alliance,  but 
only  a  treaty  of  defence,  which,  in  case  of  in- 
vasion, obliged  the  two  states  reciprocally  to 
assist  each  other. 

Olvmn  "^^^^  agreement  was  no  sooner 

Izuvu*  1  '^^^^^  ^^^^  ^^  Athenian  ships  re- 
A  C  432.  ^'^^'^^  ^®  fleets  of  Corcyra,  sta- 
A.  v/.  *Ai.  u^j^^  Qjj  jjj^  eastern  coast  of  the 

island;  because  the  Corinthians,  with  their 
numerous  allies,  already  rendezvoused  on  the 
opposite  shore  of  Epirus.  The  hostile  arma- 
ments met  in  line  of  battle,  near  the  small  isl- 
ands Sibota,  which  seem  anciently  to  have  been 
separated  fi^m  the  continent  by  the  impetuosity 
of  the  deep  and  narrow  sea  between  Epirus  and 
Corcyra.  The  bold  islanders,  with  a  hundred 
and  ten  sail,  furiously  attacked  the  superior 
fleet  of  the  Corinthians,  which  was  divided 
into  three  squadrons ;  the  Megareans  and  Am- 
bracians  on  tiie  right,  the  Elians  and  other  allies 
in  the  centre,  their  own  ships  on  the  left,  which 
composed  the  principal  strength  of  their  line. 
The  narrowness  of  the  strait,  and  the  immense 
number  of  ships  (far  greater  than  had  over  as- 
sembled in  former  batSes  between  the  Greeks,) 
soon  rendered  it  impossible,  on  either  side,  to 
display  any  superiority  in  sailing,  or  any  ad- 
dress m  maomuvre.    The  action  was  irregular 


and  tumultuous,  and  maintained  with  moire 
firmness  and  vigour  than  naval  skilL  The  nn* 
merous  troops,  both  heavy  and  light-armed,  who 
were  placed  on  the  decks,  advanced,  engaged, 
grappled,  and' fought  with  obstinate  valour; 
whUe  the  ships,  continuing  motionless  and  inac- 
tive, made  a  sea-fight  resemble  a  pitched  bat- 
tle. At  length,  twenty  Coreyrean  galleys,  hav* 
ing  broken  the  left  wing  of  the  enemy,  and 
pursued  them  to  the  coast  of  Epirus,  injudi- 
ciously landed  there  to  bum  or  plunder  the 
Corinthian  camp. 

This  inessential  service  too  much  weakened 
the  smaller  fleet,  and  rendered  the  inequality 
decisive.  The  Corcyreans  were  defeated  with 
great  slaughter,  their  incensed  adversaries  dis- 
regarding plunder  and  prisoners,  and  only 
thirsting  for  blood  and  revenge.  In  the  blind- 
ness of  their  rage  they  destroyed  many  of  their 
fellow  citizens,  who  had  been  captured  by  the 
enemy  in  the  beginning  of  the  engagement. 
Nor  was  their  loss  of  ships  inconsiderable ;  thir- 
ty were  sunk,  and  the  rest  so  much  shattered, 
that  when  they  endeavoured  to  pursue  the  fise- 
ble  remains  of  the  Coreyrean  fleet,  which  had 
lost  seventy  galleys,  they  were  effectually  pre- 
vented from  executing  this  design  by  the  small 
Athenian  squadron,  which,  according  to  its  in- 
structions from  the  republic,  had  taken  no 
share  in  the  battle,  but,  a^greeably  to  the  re- 
cent treaty  between  Athens  and  Corcyra,  hin- 
dered the  total  destruction  of  their  silies,  fint 
by  hostile  threats,  at  length  by  actual  resist- 
ance. 

The  Corinthians  having  dragged  up  their 
wreck,  and  recovered  the  bodies  of  their  slain, 
refitted  on  the  coast  of  Epirus,  and  hastened  to 
Corcyra;  considecably  off  which  they  beheld 
the  enemy  reinforced,  and  drawn  up  in  line  of 
battle,  in  order  to  defend  their  coasL  They  ad- 
vanced, however,  with  intrepidity,  till,  to  their 
surprise  and  terror,  they  perceived  an  unknown 
fleet  pressing  towards  them.  This  new  appeaxu 
ance  shook  their  resolution,  and  made  them 
change  their  course.  The  Corcyreans,  whoso 
situation  at  first  prevented  them  fix>m  seeini^ 
the  advancing  squadron,  were  astonished  at  the 
sudden  retreat  of  the  enemy;  but  when  they 
discovered  its  cause,  their  uncertainty  and 
fears,  increased  by  their  late  afflicting  calamity, 
made  them  prefer  the  sa^t  measure.  They 
also  turned  their  prows;  and,  while  the  Corin- 
thians retired  to  Epirus,  pressed  in  an  oppeeito 
direction  to  Corcyra.  There,  to  their  inexpres- 
sible joy,  not  unmixed  with  shame,  they  were 
joined  by  the  unknown  fleet,  consisting  of 
twenty  Athenian  galleys;  a  reinforcement 
which  enabled  them,  next  morning,  to  bravo 
the  late  victorious  armament  off  mo  coast  of 
Sibota,  a  deserted  harbour  of  Epirus,  oppoato 
to  the  small  islands  of  the  same  name. 

The  Corinthians,  unwilling  to  contend  with 
the  unbroken  vigour  of  their  new  opponents, 
despatched  a  brigantine  with  the  following  re- 
monstrance: *^Tou  act  most  unjustly,  men  of 
Athens !  in  breaking  the  peace,  and  commencing 
unprovoked  hostilities.  On  what  pretence  do' 
you  hinder  the  Corinthians  from  taking  ven- 
geance on  an  insolent  fbe  ?  If  you  are  deter- 
mined to  persist  in  iniquity  and  craelty,  seize 
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us  who  addren  yoa,  and  treat  ub  aa  enemies." 
The  words  were  scarcely  ended  when  the  Cor- 
cyreans  exclaimed,  with  a  loud  and  unanimous 
▼oico,  *^  Seize,  and  kill  them."  But  the  Athe- 
nians answered  with  moderation:  ^Men  of 
Corinth,  we  neither  break  the  peace,  nor  act 
unjustly.  We  come  to  defend  our  allies  of 
Corcyra:  sail  unmolested  by  us  to  whatever 
firiendly  port  you  deem  most  convenient ;  but 
if  you  purpose  making  a  descent  on  Corcyra, 
or  on  any  of  the  dependencies  of  that  island, 
we  will  exert  our  utmost  power  to  frustrate 
your  attempt"! 

This  menace,  which  prevented  immediate 
hostility,  did  not  deter  the  Corinthians  from 
surprising,  as  they  sailed  homeward,  the  town 
of  Anactorium,  on  the  Ambracian  gulf,  which, 
in  the  time  of  harmony  between  the  colony  and 
parent  state,  had  been  built  at  the  joint  ex- 
pense of  Corinth  and  Corcyra.  From  this  sea- 
port they  carried  off  two  hundred  and  fifty 
Corcyrean  citizens,  and  eight  hundred  slaves. 
The  former,  added  to  the  captives  saved  dur- 
ing the  fury  of  the  sea-fight,  by  the  clemency 
or  the  avarice  of  a  few  Corinthian  captains, 
made  the  whole  prisoners  of  war  amount  to 
twelve  hundred  and  fifty ;  a  capture  which,  as 
we  shall  have  occasion  to  relate,  produced  most 
important  and  lamentable  consequences  on  the 
future  fortune  of  Corcyra. 

The  Corinthians,  having  chastised  tb»  inso- 
lence of  their  revolted  colony,  had  reason  to 
dread  the  vengreance  of  its  powerful  ally.  Im- 
pressed with  this  terror,  they  laboured  with 
great  activity  and  with  unusual  secrecy  and 
Q]  address,  to  find  for  the  Athenian 

Ixmu'  1  *™"  *"  employment  still  more  in- 
A  r  Afi9  teresting  than  the  Corcyrean  war. 
A.  v^.  40Z.  ,pjj^  domestic  strength  of  Athens 

defied  assault ;  but  a  people  who,  on  the  basis 
of  a  diminutive  territory  and  scanty  population, 
had  reared  such  an  extensive  fabric  of  empire, 
might  easily  be  wounded  in  their  foreign  de- 
pendencies, which,  for  obvious  causes,  were 
ever  prone  to  novelty  and  rebellion.  The 
northern  shores  of  the  Mgeon  sea,  afterwards 
comprehended  under  the  name  of  Macedon, 
and  forming  the  most  valuable  portion  of  that 
kingdom,  reluctantly  acknowledged  the  stem 
authority  of  a  sovereign  whom  they  obeyed 
and  detested.  7*his  extensive  coast,  of  which 
the  subsequent  history  will  deserve  our  atten- 
tion, composed,  next  to  the  Mgoan  islands  and 
colonies,  of  Asia,  the  princip^  foreign  domi- 
nions of  the  Athenian  republic.  The  whole 
country  (naturally  divided  by  the  Thermaic 
and  Strymonic  gulfs  into  the  provinces  of 
Pieria,  Chalcis,  and  Pangeus)  stretched  in  a 
direct  line  only  a  hundred  and  fifty  miles ;  but 
the  winding  intricacies  of  the  coast,  indented 
by  two  great,  and  by  two  smaller  bays,  extend- 
ed three  times  that  length ;  and  almost  every 
convenient  situation  was  occupied  by  a  Gre- 
cian sea-port.  But  neither  the  extent  of  above 
four  hundred  miles,  nor  the  extreme  populous- 
ftess  of  the  maritime  parts,  formed  the  chief 
importance  of  this  valuable  possession.  The 
middle  division,  called  the  region  of  Chalcis, 

1  Thncydid.  p.  37. 


because  originally  peopled  by  a  city  of  that 
name  in  EuboBa,  was  equally  fertile  and  de- 
lightful.   The    inland    country,    continually 
diversified  by  lakes,  rivers,  and  arms  of  the  sea, 
afforded  an  extreme  facility  of  water  carriage; 
Amphipolis,   Acanthus,  Potidsa,   and    many 
other  towns,  furnished  considerable  marts  of 
commerce  for  the  republics  of  Greece,  as  well 
as  for  the  neighbouring  kingdoms  of  Thrace 
and  Macedon ;  and  the  constant  demands  of 
the  merchant  excited  the  patient  industry  of 
the  husbandman.    This  beautiful  district  had^ 
on  one  side,  the  black  mountains  of  Pans^ieus, 
and  on  the  other,  the  green  vales  of  Pieria. 
The  former,  extending  ninety  miles  towards 
the  east  and  the  river  Nessus,  abounded  nei- 
ther in  com  nor  pasture,  but  produced  variety 
of  timber  proper  for  building  ships ;  and  the 
southern  branches  of  the  mountain  contained 
rich  veins  of  gold  and  silver,  which  were  suc- 
cessively wrought  by  the  Thracians  and  the 
Athenians,  but  of  which  the  full  value  was  first 
discovered  by  Philip  of  Macedon,  who  annually 
extracted  from  them  the  value  of  two  hundred 
thousand   pounds    sterling.^    The    last    and 
smallest  division,  Pieria,  extended  fifty  miles 
along  the  Thermaic  gulf  to  the  confines  of 
Thessaly  and  Mount  Pindus.    The  towns  of 
Pydna  and  Methon^  enriched  the  shore  with 
the  benefits  of  arts  and  commeree.  Nature  had 
been  peculiarly  kind  to  the  inland  country, 
whose  shady  hills,  sequestered  walks  and  foun- 
tains, lovely  verdure,  and  tranquil  solitude, 
rendered  it,  in  the  fanciful  belief  of  antiquity, 
the  favourite  haunt  of  the  Muses ;  who  borrow, 
ed  from  this  district  their  favourite  appellation 
of  Pierides.    According  to  the  same  poetical 
creed,  theso  goddesses  might  well  envy  the 
mortal  inhabitants,  who  led  a  pastoral  life,  en- 
ioyed  happiness,  and  are  scarcely  mentioned  in 
history. 

Sudi  was  the  nature  and  such  the  divisions 
of  a  territory,  which  the  policy  and  resentment 
of  Corinth  encouraged  to  successfiil  rebellion 
against  the  sovereignty  of  Athens.  Several 
maritime  communities  of  the  Chalcidic^'  took 
refuge  within  the  walls  of  Olynthus,  a  town 
whidi  they  had  built  and  fortified,  at  the  dis- 
tance of  five  miles  from  the  sea,  in  a  fertile  and 
secure  situation,  between  the  rivers  Olynthus 
and  Amnius,  which  flow  into  the  lake  Bolyoe, 
the  inmost  recess  of  the  Toronaic  gulf.  The 
neighbouring  city  of  Potidea,  a  colony  of  Co- 
rinth, and  governed  by  annu^  magistrates  sent 
from  the  mother  country,  yet  like  most  esta- 
blishments ui  the  Chalcidicd,  a  tributary  con- 
federate^  of  Athens,  likewise  strengthened  its 
walls,  and  prepared  to  revolt.  But  the  Athe- 
nians anticipated  this  design,  by  sending  a  fleet 
of  thirty  sail,  which  having  entered  the  har- 
bour of  Potidea,  commanded  the  citizens  to 

3  Diodonu,  1.  xri.  p.  514, 

3  In  uiins  the  name  of  Chaleidic^  I  have  followed  the 
analogy  of  we  Greek  langaage  raUier  than  complied  with 
ciutom ;  yet  that  part  of  the  Macedonian  coaat,  oflually 
called  tiie  rco^ion  of  Chalcis,  rave  name  to  the  province  of 
Chalcidic^  in  Syria,  as  Struw  mentionB  in  hia  sixteenth 
book ;  wherein  be  ezplatni  how  the  principal  diriaiona  of 
Syria,  aa  well  as  Meaopotaroia,  earn*  to  be  distinjraished, 
after  the  contests  of  Alexander,  b^  Grecian  appeuationii 
borrowed  from  the  geography  described  in  Che  te^t, 

4  Xvfift»x^s  vsnrtknq.   Thocydid, 
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demolish  their  foitificatiooB,  to  give  hoctagea 
as  security  for  their  good  behaviour,  and  to 
i^imnifta  the  Corinthian  magiatrates.  The  Poti- 
dieanB  artfully  requested  that  the  execution  of 
these  severe  commands  might  be  suspended 
until  they  had  time  to  send  ambassadors  to 
Athens,  and  to  remove  the  unjust  suspicions 
of  their  fidelity. 

The  weakness  or  avarice  of  Anchestratus, 
the  Athenian  admiral,  listened  to  this  deceitful 
Olvmo  request,  and,  leaving  the  coast  of 
1  vu  2.  ^^^^®^  directed  the  operations  of 
A^t;  432.  ^"^  squadron  against  places  of  less 
importance,  not  sparing  the  depend- 
encies of  Macedon.  Meanwhile  the  Potideans 
sent  a  public  but  illusive  embassy  to  Athens, 
while  one  more  effectual  was  secretly  despatch- 
ed to  Corinth,  and  other  cities  of  the  Pelopon- 
nesus, from  which  they  were  supplied  with  two 
thousand  men,  commanded  by  the  Corinthian 
Aristeus,  a  brave-  and  enterprising  general. 
These  troops  were  thrown  into  the  place  dur- 
ing the  absence  of  the  Athenian  fleet ;  and  the 
Potidaaans,  thus  reinforced,  set  their  enemies  at 
defiance.  Alarmed  by  this  intelligence,  the 
Athenians  fitted  out  a  new  fleet  of  forty  sail, 
with  a  large  body  of  troops,  under  the  com- 
mand of  CalUas ;  who,  arriving  on  the  coast  of 
Macedon,  found  the  squadron  of  Anchestratus 
employed  in  the  siege  of  Fydna.  Callias  judi- 
ciously exhorted  him  to  desist  from  that  enter- 
prise, comparatively  of  little  importance,  that 
the  united  squadrons  might  attack  Potidiea  by 
sea,  while  an  Athenian  army  of  three  thousand 
citizens,  with  a  due  proportion  of  allies,  assault- 
ed it  by  land.  This  measure  was  adopted ;  but 
the  spirit  of  the  garrison  soon  ofiisred  them  bat- 
tle, almost  on  equal  terms,  though  with  un- 
equal success.  Callias  however  was  slain,  and 
succeeded  by  Phormio ;  who  conducting  a  fresh 
supply  of  troo{^s,  desolated  the  hostile  tenitory 
of  Chalcis  and  Pieria ;  took  several  towns  by 
storm ;  and,  having  ravaged  the  adjoining  di»- 
trict,  besieged  the  city  of  Potidaa. 

While  those  transactions  were  carrying  on  in 
the  north,  the  centre  of  Greece  was  shaken  by 
the  murmurs  and  complaints  of  the  Corinthians 
and  their  Peloponneeian  confederates,  wlio  lost 
all  patience  when  their  citizens  were  blocked 
up  by  an  Athenian  army.  Accompanied  by 
the  deputies  of  several  republics  beyond  the 
isthmus,  who  had  recently  experienced  the  ar^ 
rogance  of  their  imperious  neighbour,  they  had 
recourse  to  Sparta,  whose  actual  power  and 
ancient  renown  justly  merited  the  first  rank  in 
the  confederacy,  but  whose  measures^  were 
rendered  slow  and  cautious  by  the  foresight 
and  peaceful  counsels  of  the  prudent  Archida- 
mus.  When  introduced  into  the  Spartan  as- 
sembly, the  representatives  of  all  the  states 
inveighed,  with  equal  bitterness,  against  the 
injustice  and  cruelty  of  Athens,  while  each  de- 
scribed and  exaggerated  the  wei^t  of  its  pecu- 

1  Plntarab  (in  P«riele)  aaeribM  the  bsekwardiMn  of  tbe 
BpartaiM  to  eat^nfo  in  wv  to  the  id^ee  of  their  principal 
menstrates,  bnbed  by  Perielea,  who  wiahed  to  sain  time 
for  his  military  preparationf ;  a  report  aa  improbable  as  an- 
other calumny,  that  they  wore  bribod  by  their  alliea  to  Uke 
arms  against  Athens  (Aristoph.  in  Pace.)  The  cause  of 
their  irresolatioo,  assigned  in  the  text,  it  confirmed  by  the 
Bttbseqaent  behaviour  of  Arehidamua. 
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liar  grievances.  The  Megareans  complained 
that,  by  a  recent  decree  of  that  stem  unfiseling 
republic,  they  had  been  excluded  from  the  ports 
and  markets  of  Attica  i^  an  exclusion  which, 
considering  the  narrowness  and  povoty  of 
their  own  rocky  district,  was  equivalent  to  de- 
priving them  of  the  first  necessaries  of  life. 
The  inhabitants  of  £gina  explained  and  la- 
mented that,  in  defiance  of  recent  and  solemn 
treaties,  and  disregarding  the  liberal  spirit  of 
Grecian  policy,  Qie  Athenians  had  reduced 
their  unfortunate  island  into  the  most  deplora- 
ble condition  of  servitude. 

When  other  states  had  described  their  parti- 
cular sufferings,  the  Corinthians  last  arose,  and 
their  speaker  thus  addressed  the  Lacedemo- 
nian assembly :  ^  Had  we  come  hither,  men  of 
Lacedsmon!  to  urge  our  private  wrongs,  it 
might  be  sufficient  barely  to  relate  the  transac- 
tions of  the  preceding  and  present  years.  The 
revolt  of  Coreyra,  Uie  siege  of  Potidsa,  are 
facts  which  speak  for  themselves;  but  the 
thoughts  of  this  assembly  should  be  directed  to 
objects  more  important  than  particular  injuries, 
however  flagrant  and  enormous.  The  general 
oppressive  system  of  Athenian  policy, — ^it  is 
this  which  demands  yotir  most  serious  concern; 
a  system  aiming  at  nothing  less  than  the  de- 
struction of  Grecian  freedom,  which  is  ready 
to  perish  through  your  supine  neglect.  That 
moderation  and  probity,  men  of  Sparta!  for 
which  your  domestic  coimseb  are  justly  famous, 
render  you  the  dupes  of  foreign  artifice,  and 
expose  you  to  become  the  victims  of  foreign 
ambition;  which,  instead  of  opposing  with 
prompt  alacrity,  you  have  nourished  by  unsea- 
sonable delay ;  and,  in  consequence  of  this  fa- 
tal error,  are  now  called  to  contend,  not  with 
the  infant  weakness,  but  with  the  matured  vi- 
gour of  your  enemies,  those  enemies,  who,  ever 
unsatisfied  with  their  present  measure  of  pros- 
perity, are  continually  intent  on  some  new 
project  of  aggrandizement  How  different 
from  your  slow  procrastination  is  the  ardent 
character  of  the  Athenisns  I  Fond  of  novelty, 
and  fertile  in  resources,  alike  active  and  vi- 
gilant, the  accomplishment  of  one  design  leads 
them  to  another  more  daring.  Desire,  hope, 
enterprise,  success,  follow  in  rapid  succession. 
Already  have  they  subdued  half  of  Greece; 
their  ambition  grasps  the  whole.  Rouse,  then, 
from  your  lethargy,  defend  your  allies,  invade 
Attica,  maintain  the  glory  of  Peloponnesus, 
that  sacred  deposit,  with  which  being  entrusted 
by  your  ancestors,  you  are  bound  to  transmit 
unimpaired  to  posterity.'' 

S  The  Mnareans  were  aceiiaed  of  ploog hing  tome  coo- 
aecrated  lancu :  they  were  accused  of  harbouring  tbe  Athe- 
nian slaves,  fugitives,  and  exiles ;  other  causes  of  oom> 
plaint  might  easily  have  been  discovered  or  inveoled  by 
their  powerAil  neighbours,  who  were  provoked  that  suoh  a 
small  community  on  their  frontier  should  uniformly  spurn 
their  authority.  But  the  malicnity  of  the  comic  writers  of 
the  times  ascribed  the  severe  decree  against  Megara  to  an 
event  equally  disgraceful  to  the  morals  of  their  countcy,  tad 
injurious  to  the  honour  of  Pericles.  The  following  v-^ 
an  translated  from  the  Acharoenses  of  Aristophanes : 

Jnvenes  profecti  Megaram  ebrii  auferaot 
Btrovtham  ex  scortatiooe  nobilem : 
Mogarensis  hinc  popolas  dolore  perictoa 
Furatur  Aspasis  duo  scorta  baud  impiger: 
Hinc  initiom  l>elli  prorupit 
Universis  Gracts  ob  ties  meratricolas. 
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Serertl  Athenians,  then  miding  on  other  ba- 
et  Sparta,  desired  to  be  heud  in  defence 
of  their  country.  Equity  could  not  deny  the  re- 
quest of  these  voluntary  advocates,  who  spoke 
in  a  style  well  becomm|r  the  loftinesa  of  their 
republic'  With  the  pride  of  superiority,  rather 
than  the  indignation  of  innocence,  they  affected 
to  despise  the  false  aspersions  of  their  adverMi- 
ries ;  and,  instead  of  answering  directly  the  nu- 
merous aocusations  against  their  presumptuous 
abuse  of  power,  described,  with  swelling  enco- 
miums, *^  the  illustrious  and  memorable  exploits 
of  their  countrymen;  exploits  which  had  justly 
raised  them  to  a  pre-eminence,  acknowledeed  by 
their  allies,  uncontested  by  Sparta,  and  filt  by 
Persia.  When  it  became  tiie  dignity  of  Greece 
to  chastise  the  repeated  insults  of  that  ambitious 
empire,  the  Spartans  had  declined  the  (Conduct 
of  a  distant  war ;  Athens  had  assumed  the  aban- 
doned helm,  and,  af^r  demolishing  the  cruel 
dominion  of  Barbarians,  had  acquired^a  just  and 
lawful  sway  oyer  the  coasts  of  Europe  and  of 
Asia.  The  new  subjects  of  the  republic  were 
long  treated  rather  as  fellow-citizens,  than  as 
tributaries  and  slaves.  But  it  was  the  nature 
of  man  to  revolt  against  the  nappottd  injustice 
of  his  equals,  rather  than  agamst  the  real  ty- 
ranny of  his  masters.  This  circumstance,  so 
honourable  to  Athenian  lenity,  had  occasioned 
several  unprovoked  rebellions,  which  the  re- 
public had  been  compelled  to  punish  with  an 
exemplary  severity.  The  apprehension  of  fu- 
ture commotions  had  lately  obliged  her  to  hold, 
with  a  firmer  hand,  the  reins  of  government, 
and  to  maintain  with  armed  power,  an  authority 
justly  earned,  and  strictly  founded  in  nature,  of 
which  it  is  an  unalterable  law,  that  the  strong 
diould  govern  the  weak.  If  the  Spartans,  in 
violation  of  the  right  of  treaties,  thought  proper 
to  oppose  this  immovable  purpose,  Athens  well 
knew  how  tq  redress  her  wrongs,  and  would, 
doubtless,  uphold  her  empire  with  the  same 
valour  and  activity  by  which  it  had  been  es- 
tablished." 

Having  heard  both  parties,  the  assembly  ad- 
journed, without  forming  any  resolution.  But 
next  day,  it  appearsd  to  be  the  prevailing  opi- 
nion, that  the  arrogance  and  usurpation  of 
Athens  had  already  violated  the  peace,  and  that 
it  became  the  prudence  as  well  as  the  dignity 
of  Sparta,  no  longer  to  defer  hostilities.  This 
popular  current  was  vainly  opposed  by  the  ex- 
perienced wisdom  of  king  Archidamus,  who 
stiH  counselled  peace  and  moderation,  though 
his  courage  had  been  conspicuously  distinguish- 
ed in  every  season  of  danger.  He  exhorted  his 
countrymen  **not  to  rush  blindly  on  war,  with- 
out examining  the  resources  of  the  enemy  and 
their  own.  The  Athenians  were  powerful  in 
ships,  in  money,  in  cavalry,  and  in  arms;  of  all 
which  the  LacedsBmonians  were  destitute,  or  at 
least,  but  feebly  provided.  Whatever  provoca- 
tion, therefore  they  had  received,  they  ought  in 
prudence  to  dissemble  their  resentment,  until 
tbey  could  effectually  exert  their  vengeance. 
The  present  crisis  required  negotiation ;  if  that 
&iled,thesilent  preparation  of  a  few  years  would 
ttiaUe  them  to  take  the  field  with  well-founded 


3  Thaeydid.  1.  zliii.  et  Mq. 


hopes  of  redressing  the  grievances  of  their  con- 
federates." Had  this  moderate  langnage  made 
any  impression  on  such  an  assembly,  it  would 
have  Iwen  speedily  obliterated  by  the  blunt 
boldness  of  Sthenelaides,  one  of  the  Ephori, 
who  closed  the  debate.  •*  Men  of  Sparta !  Of 
the  long  speeches  of  the  Athenians  I  under- 
stand not  the  drift.  While  tbey  dwell  with 
studied  eloquence  on  their  own  praises,  tbey 
deny  not  their  having  injured  our  allies.  If  they 
behaved  weli  in  the  Persian  war,  and  now  otker» 
mte,  their  degenera^is  only  the  more  apparent. 
But  then,  and  now,  we  are  still  the  same;  and 
if  we  would  support  our  character,  we  must  not 
overlook  their  injustice.  They  have  ships,  mo- 
ney, and  horses ;  but  we  have  good  allies,  whose 
interests  we  must  not  abandon.  Why  do  we 
deliberate,  while  our  enemies  are  in  arms?  Let 
us  take  the  field  with  speed,  and  fight  with  all 
our  might."  The  acclamations  of  the  people 
followed,  and  war  was  resolved. 
Olvmn  ^^^  resolution  was  taken  in  the 

Ixuvu  2  ^^^^'^^'^^  7®>^'  >^f  ^®  conclusion 
A  C  431*  ^^  ^^  general  peace;  but  near  a 
*  twelvemonth  elapsed  before  the  pro- 
perest  measures  for  invading  Attica  could  be 
finally  adjusted  among  the  discordant  members 
of  BO  numerous  a  confederacy.  It  consisted  of 
all  the  seven  republics  of  the  Peloponnesus,  ex- 
cept Argos  and  Achaia,  the  first  of  which  from 
ambition,  and  the  second  perhaps  from  modera- 
tion,^ preseryed,  in  the  beginning  of  the  war,  a 
suspicious  neutrality.  Of  the  nine  northern  re- 
publics, Acamania  alone  declined  joining  the 
allies,  its  coast  being  particularly  exposed  to  the 
ravages  of  the  Corcyrean  fleets.  The  cities  of 
Naupactus  and  Platsea,  for  reasons  that  will 
soon  appear,  were  totally  devoted  to  their  Athe- 
nian protectors;  whose  cause  was  likewise  em- 
braced by  several  petty  princes  of  Thessaly.  But 
all  the  other  states  beyond  the  isthmus  longed 
to  follow  the  standard  of  Sparta,  and  to  humble 
the  aspiring  ambition  of  their  too  powerful 
neighbour. 

The  representatives  of  these  various  commu- 
nities having,  according  to  the  received  practice 
of  Greece,  assembled  in  the  principal  city  of  the 
confederacy,  were  strongly  encouraged  by  the 
Corinthians,  who,  as  their  colony  of  Potidea 
was  still  closely  bMieged,  laboured  to  accelerate 
reprisals  on  Attica,  by  exhibiting  the  most  ad- 
vantageous prospect  of  the  approaching  war. 
They  observed,  *^  That  the  army  of  the  confe- 
deracy, exceeding  sixty  thousand  men,  far  out- 
numbered the  enemy,  whom  they  excelled  still 
more  in  merit,  than  they  surpassed  in  number. 
The  one  was  composed  of  national  troops, 
fighting  for  the  independence  of  tiiose  countries 
in  whose  government  they  had  a  share;  the 
other  chiefly  consisted  in  vile  mercenaries,  whose 
pay  was  their  government  and  their  country. 
If  supplies  of  money  were  requisite,  the  allied 
states  would  doubtiess  be  more  liberal  and  for- 
ward to  defend  their  interest  and  honour,  than 
the  reluctant  tributaries  of  Athens  to  rivet 
their  servitude  and  chains:  and  if  still  more 


4  The  aaibitioo  of  Anoi  if  eoofirmed  hj  tin  rahMqaimt 
meararat  of  that  republic ;  tho  moJenition  of  Achaia  ia 
aoapeeled,  from  the  nature  of  the  Acbsan  laws  which  will 
afterward!  be  deaeribed 
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money  should  be  wanted,  the  Delphio  and 
Olympic  treasurei  afforded  an  inexhaustible  re- 
source, which  could  not  be  better  expended  than 
in  defending  the  sacred  cause  of  justice  and  of 
Grecian  freedom."  In  order  to  gain  full  time, 
however,  for  settling  all  matters  among  them- 
selves, the  confederates  despatched  to  Athens 
various  overtureeof  accommodation,  which  they 
well  knew  woul'd  be  indignantly  rejected.  In 
each  embassy  they  rose  in  their  demands,  suc- 
cessively requiring  the  Athenians  to  raise  the 
siege  of  Potidoea;  to  repeal  their  prohibitory  de- 
cree against  Megara;  to  withdraw  their  garrison 
from  ^gina;  in  fine,  to  declare  the  indepen- 
dence o£  their  colonies.^ 

These  last  demands  were  heard  at  Athens  with 
a  mixture  of  rage  and  terror.  The  capricious 
multitude,  who  had  hitherto  approved  and  ad- 
mired the  aspiring  views  of  Pericles,  now  trem- 
bled on  the  brink  of  the  precipice  to  which  he 
had  conducted  them.  They  had  hitherto  pushed 
the  siege  of  Potidiea  with  great  vigour,  but 
without  any  near  prospect  of  success.  They 
must  now  contend  with  a  numerous  confede- 
racy, expose  their  boasted  grandeur  to  the  doubt- 
ful chance  of  war,  and  exchange  the  amuse- 
ments and  pleasures  of  the  city  for  the  toils  and 
hardships  of  a  camp.  Of  these  discontented 
murmurs  the  rivals  and  enemies  of  Pericles 
greedily  availed  themselves,  to  traduce  the  cha- 
racter and  administration  of  that  illustrious 
statesman.  It  was  insinuated,  that,  sacrificing 
to  priyate  passion  the  interest  of  bis  country, 
he  had  enacted  the  imperious  decree,  of  which 
the  allies  so  justly  complained,  to  resent  the 
personal  injury  of  his  beloved  Aspasia,  whose 
family  had  been  iiviulted  by  some  licentious 
youths  of  Megara.3  Diopeithes,  Dracontides, 
and  other  demagogues,  derided  the  folly  of 
taking  arms  on  such  a  frivolous  pretence,  and 
as  preparatory  to  the  impeachment  of  Pericles 
himself,  the  courts  of  justice  were  fatigued  with 
prosecutions  of  his  valuable  friends. 

The  philosopher  Anaxagoras,  and  Phidias  the 
statuary,  reflected  more  lustre  than  they  could 
derive  from  the  protection  of  any  patron.  The 
mixed  character  of  Aspasia  was  of  a  more 
doubtful  kind.  To  the  natural  and  sprightly 
graces  of  Ionia,  her  native  country,  she  added 
extraordinary  accomplishments  of  mind  and 
body ;  and  having  acquired  in  high  perfection 
the  talents  and  excellences  of  the  other  sex,  was 
accused  of  being  too  indifferent  to  the  honour 
of  her  own.  Scarcely  superior  in  modesty  to 
Phryne,  Thais,  or  Erigond,'  her  wit,  her  know- 
ledge, and  her  eloquence,  excited  universal  ad- 


1  Boaidef  oomplying  with  the  demands  mentioned  in  the 
tttt.  the  Athenieoa  were  required  "  to  expel  tbe  defoesdanta 
of  thoee  immoiu  men  who  had  profanea  the  temple  of  Mt- 
nenra.**  This  alluded  to  an  erent  which  happened  the  first 
▼ear  of  the  45th  Olmpiad,  or  598  years  before  Christ. 
Cylon,  ft  powerful  Athenian,  having  seised  the  citadel,  and 
aspiring  at  royalty,  was  defeated  in  his  purpose  by  Mega- 
des,  a  maternal  ancestor  of  Pericles,  who  liaying  decoyed 
the  associates  of  Cylon  from  the  temple  of  Minerva,  batch- 
•red  them  without  mercy,  and  with  too  little  respect  for 
the  privileges  of  that  venerable  sanctuary.  Tbe  whole 
transaction  is  particttlarW  related  by  Plutarch  in  his  life  of 
Solon.  The  renewal  of  such  an  antiquated  complaint,  at 
this  jnnelore,  pointed  particularly  at  Pericles,  and  showed 
tbe  opinion  which  the  Spartans  entertained  of  his  unrivalled 
iofluenoe  and  authority. 

3  See  above,  p.  IflO  3  Bee  above,  p.  175. 


miration  or  envy,^  while  the  beauty  of  her 
fancy  and  of  her  person  inspired  more  tender 
sentiments  into  the  susceptible  breast  of  Peri- 
cles. She  was  reproached,  not  with  entertain- 
ing free  votaries  of  pleasure  in  her  family  (which 
in  that  age  was  regarded  as  a  very  allowable 
commerce,)  but  of  seducing  the  virtue  of  Athe- 
nian matrons;  a  crime  severely  punished  by  the 
laws  of  erery  Grecian  republic^  But  we  haye 
reason  to  conclude  her  innocent,  since  the 
arguments  and  tears  of  her  lover  saved  her 
from  the  fury  of  an  enraged  populace,  at  a 
crisis  when  his  most  strenuous  exertions  could 
not  prevent  the  banishment  of  Anaxagoras  and 
Phidias. 

The  former  was  accused  of  propagating  doc- 
trines inconsistent  with  the  established  religion; 
the  latter  of  having  indulged  the  very  pardon- 
able vanity  (as  it  should  seem)  of  representing 
himself  and  his  patron,  on  the  shield  of  his 
admired  statue  of  Minerva.  There,  with  inimi- 
table art,  Phidias  had  engraved  the  renowned 
victory  of  the  Athenians  over  the  warlike 
daughters  of  the  Thermodon;'  he  had  de- 
lineated himself  in  the  figure  of  a  bald  old 
man  raising  a  heavy  stone  (an  allusion  to  his 
skill  in  architecture,)  while  the  features  of 
Pericles  were  distinguished  in  the  countenance 
of  an  Athenian  chief,  bravely  combating  the 
queen  of  the  Amazons,  though  his  elevated 
arm  hid  part  of  the  face,  and  in  some  measure 
concealed  the  resemblance.^  For  this  fictitione 
crime,  Phidias  was  driven  from  a  city  which 
had  been  adorned  by  the  unwearied  labours  of 
his  long  life,  and  debarred  beholding  those 
wonders  of  art  which  his  sublime  genius  had 
created. 

The  accusation  of  the  principal  firiends  of 
Pericles  paved  the  way  for  his  own.  He  wae 
reproached  with  embezzling  the  public  treasure ; 
but,  on  this  occasion,  plain  facts  confounded  the 
artifices  of  his  enemies.  It  was  proved,  that 
his  private  expenses  were  justly  proportioned  to 
the  measure  of  his  patrimony;  many  instances 
were  brought  of  his  generous  contempt  of 
wealth  in  the  service  of  his  country;  and  it  ap- 
peared, after  the  strictest  examination,  that  his 
fortune  had  not  increased  since  he  was  intrusted 
with  the  exchequer.  This  honourable  display 
of  unshaken  probity,  which  had  ever  formed  the 
basis  of  the  authority^  of  Pericles,  again  recon- 
ciled to  him  the  unsteady  affections  of  his  coun- 
trymen, and  gave  irresistible  force  to  that  famous 
and  fatal  speech,  which  imalterably  decided  the 
war  of  Peloponnesus. 

^  Often  have  I  declared,  Athenians!  that  we 


4  Plato  in  Menex.  5  Lysiaa  Orat  Funeb. 

6  Plut  in  Pericl.  et  Aristot  de  Mnnd. 

7  This  testimony,  which  is  given  by  the  impartiality  of 
Thucydides,  destroys  at  once  the  numerous  a^Mrsions  of 
tbe  comic  poets  of  the  times,  which  have  been  copied  by 
Plutarch,  and  from  him  transcribed  hy  modem  compilers. 
Pericles,  it  is  said,  raised  the  war  of  Peloponnesus, 
merely  for  his  own  convenience  and  safety ;  and  was  en> 
couraged  to  this  measure  by  the  advice  of  his  kinsman  AU 
cibiades,  then  a  boy ;  who,  calling  one  dny  at  bis  house, 
was  refused  admittance,  "  because  Pericles  was  occupied 
in  considering  how  he  micht  best  state  his  arcoonta.'* 
"  Let  him  rather  consider,'*  said  the  ss^ar.ious  stripling, 
"how  to  give  no  account  at  all."  Pericles  took  the  hint, 
nnd  involved  his  country  in  a  war,  which  allowed  no  time 
for  examining  the  public  expenditure.  9uch  anecdotes  may 
amuno  U'oso  who  ra.n  boltevo  them. 
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nvut  not  obey  the  unjuBt  commands  of  our  ene- 
inies.  I  am  still  fiimly  of  th&t  mind,  conyinced 
ts  I  am  of  the  dangerous  vidssitudes  of  war  and 
Ibrtone;  and  that  human  hopes,  designs,  and 
punuitSi  are  all  fleeting  and  fallacious.  Yet,  in 
the  present  crisis,  necessity  and  glory  should 
alike  fix  ns  to  this  inmiovable  resolution.  The 
decree  against  Megara,  which  the  first  embassy 
required  us  to  repeal,  is  not  the  cause  of  that 
hostile  jealousy  which  has  long  secretly  envied 
our  greatness,  and  which  has  now  more  openly 
conspired  our  destruction.  Yet  that  decree,  of 
which  some  men  have  spoken  so  lightly,  in- 
Tolved  the  honour  of  our  councils  and  the  sta- 
bility of  our  empire.  By  pusillanimously  re- 
pealing it,  we  should  have  emboldened  that  ma- 
lignant enmity,  which,  notwithstanding  our 
proper  firmness  in  the  first  instance,  has  yet 
saooessiTely  risen  to  higher  and  more  arbitrary 
demands;  demands  which  merit  to  be  answered, 
not  by  embassies,  but  by  arms. 

**The  flourishing  resources,  and  actual 
strength,  of  the  republic,  afford  us  the  most  flat- 
tering prospect  of  militajy  success.  Impregnably 
fortified  by  land,  our  shores  are  defended  by 
three  hundred  gallies;  besides  a  body  of  ca- 
valry, to  the  number  of  twelve  hundred,  together 
with  two  thousand  archers,  we  can  immediately 
take  the  field  with  thirteen  thousand  pikemen, 
without  draining  our  foreign  garrisons,  or  di- 
minishing the  complete  number  of  sixteen 
thousand  men  who  defend  the  walls  and  for- 
tresses in  Attica.  The  wealthy  seaports  of 
Thrace  and  Macedon;  the  flourishing  colonies 
of  lona,  Eolia,  and  Doria;  in  a  word  the  whole 
extensiye  coast  of  the  Asiatic  peninsula,  ac* 
knowledge  by  annual  contributions,  the  so- 
vereignty of  our  guardian  navy,,  whose  strength 
is  inoreased  by  the  ships  of  Chios,  Lesbos,  and 
Corcyra,  while  the  smaller  islands  furnish  us, 
according  to  their  ability,  with  money  and 
troops.  Athens  thus  reigns  queen  of  a  thou- 
sand^  tributary  republics,  and  notwithstanding 
the  expenses  incurred  by  the  siege  of  PotidsBa, 
and  the  architectural  ornaments  of  the  city,  she 
possesses  six  thousand  talents  in  her  treasury. 

**  The  situation  of  our  enemies  is  totally  the 
revene.  Animated  by  rage,  and  emboldened 
by  numbers,  they  may  be  roused  to  a  transient, 
desultory  assault;  but  destitute  of  resources, 
and  divided  in  interests,  they  are  totally  inca- 
pable of  any  steady,  persevering  exertion.  With 
sixty  thousand  men  they  may  enter  Attica; 
and  if  our  unseasonable  courage  gives  them  an 
opportunity,  may  win  a  battle ;  but  unless  our 
rash  imprudence  assists  and  enables  them,  they 
cannot  possibly  prosecute  a  successful  war.  In- 
deed, Athenians !  I  dread  less  the  power  of  the 
enemy,  than  your  own  ungovernable  spirit.  In- 
stead of  being  seduced  from  your  security,  by 
a  vain  desire  to  defend,  against  superior  num- 
bers, your  plantations  and  villas  in  the  open 
country,  you  ought  to  destroy  these  superfluous 
possessions  with  your  own  hands.  To  you  who 
receive  the  conveniences  of  life  from  so  many 
distant  dependencies,  the  devastation  of  Attica 
is  a  matter  of  small  moment ;  but  how  can 

8  Arutoph.  Vetp.  He  uri,  tbftttwantj  thoasaod  Athe- 
niuit  might  live  ae  in  the  ISIyiien  fieldi,  if  each  tribntery 
eitj  nndertook  to  proride  for  twenty  citisens.  V.  705,  itc 


your  enemies  repair,  how  can  they  nmtve,the 
devastation  of  the  Peloponnesus  f  How  can 
they  prevent,  or  remedy,  this  fatal,  this  intoler- 
able calamity,  while  the  squadrons  of  Athene 
command  the  surrounding  seas  ?  If  these  con- 
siderations be  allowed  their  full  weight ;  if  rea- 
son, not  passion,  conducts  the  war,  it  seems 
scarcely  in  the  power  of  fortune  to  rob  you  of 
victory.  Yet  let  us  answer  the  Peloponnesians 
with  moderation,  *^  that  we  will  not  forbid  the 
Megareans  our  ports  and  markets,  if  the  Spar- 
tans, and  other  states  of  Greece,  abolish  their 
exclusive  and  inhospitable  laws  :  that  we  will 
restore  independent  governments  to  such  cities 
as  were  free  at  the  last  treaty  of  peace,  provided 
the  Spartans  engage  to  follow  our  examples 
that  we  are  ready  to  submit  all  differences  to 
the  impartial  decision  of  any  equitable  tribunal; 
and  that,  although  these  condescending  over- 
tures be  rejected,  we  will  not  commence  hostili- 
ties, but  are  prepared  to  repel  them  with  our 
usual  vigour.''^  The  assembly  murmured  ap- 
plause; a  decree  was  proposed  and  ratified; 
the  ambassadors  returned  home  with  the  re- 
ply dictated  by  Pericles ;  which,  moderate  as  it 
seemed  to  the  Athenian  statesman,  sounded  like 
an  immediate  declaration  of  war  to  the  Spar- 
tans and  their  allies. 

Olvmo  ^'^  months  alter  the  battle  of 

IxKvu'  2-  ^®***^*»  *^®  Thebans,  who  were 
A  C431  ^®  '"^^  powerful  and  the  most 
Mav  7^  *  daring  of  these  allies,  undertook  a. 
^  '  military  enterprise  against  the  small 
but  magnanimous  republic  of  Plattea.  Though 
situate  in  the  heart  of  Boeotia,  amidst  nu- 
merous and  warlike  enemies,  the  Plateaus  still 
preserved  an  unshaken  fidelity  to  Athens, 
whose  toils  and  triumphs  they  had  shared  in 
the  Persian  war.  Yet  even  this  feeble  Commu- 
nity, surrounded  on  evenr  side  by  hostile  Bceo- 
tians,  was  not  exempted  from  domestic  discord. 
Nauclides,  the  perfidious  and  bloody  leader  of 
an  aristocratical  faction,  engaged  to  betray  the 
Platsan  gates  to  a  body  of  foreign  troops,  pro- 
vided they  enabled  him  to  overturn  the  demo- 
cracy, and  to  take  vengeance  on  his  political 
adversaries,  whom  he  regarded  as  his  personal 
foes.  Eurymachus,  a  noble  and  wealthy  The- 
ban,  with  whom,  in  the  name  of  his  associates, 
this  sanguinary  agreement  had  been  contracted, 
entered  Platna  with  three  hundred  of  his  coun- 
trymen, at  the  first  watch  of  the  night ;  but, 
regardless  of  their  promise  to  Nauclides,  who 
expected  that  they  would  break  tumultuously 
into  the  houses,  and  butcher  his  enemies,  the 
Thebans  formed  regularly  in  arms,  and  re- 
mained quietly  in  the  market-place,  having  is- 
sued a  proclamation  to  invite  all  the  citizens 
indiscriminately  to  become  allies  to  Thebes. 
The  Platieans  readily  accepted  a  proposal, 
which  delivered  them  from  the  terror  of  imme- 
diate death.  But  while  they  successively  rati- 
fied the  agreement,  they  observed,  with  mixed 


9  In  examining  the  ppeech  aeeribed  to  Perielee,  on  this 
oceaeioDf  hy  Thueydidei,  the  attentive  reader  will  pei^ 
ceive  that  it  Mippoue  the  knowledge  of  aeTeral  eTcnte 
omitted  in  the  preceding  narrative  of  that  historian,  but 
which  are  careiiinv  related  in  the  text  The  EnfHifa 
Speech  is  ihorter  tnan  the  Greek,  bat  eontaioi  more  in- 
formation^  collected  from  Platarch,  Diodorue,  Ariato- 
phanai,  and  the  Snd  book  of  Thueydidei  lumaelf. 
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•Iiaine  and  joy,  thti  darknew  and  iorpriie  had 
greatly  augmented  the  number  of  the  con- 
■piratora.  Encouraged  by  this  diacoTery,  they 
■ecretly  despatched  a  messenger  to  Athens; 
and,  while  they  expected  the  assistance  of  their 
distant  protector,  determined  to  leave  nothing 
untried  for  their  owi|  deliverance. 

The  night  was  spent  in  an  operation  not  less 
daring  than  extraordinary.    As  they  could  not 
assemble  in  the  streets  without  alarming  sns- 
pioion,  they  dug  through  the  interior  walls  of 
their  houses,  and  fort^ed  the  outward  in  the 
best  manner  the  time  would  allow,  with  their 
ploughs,  carts,  and  other  instruments  of  hus- 
bandry.   Before  day-break  the  work  was  com- 
plete; when,  with  one  consent,  they  rushed 
furiously  against  the  enemy,  the  women  and 
children  animating  with  horrid  shrieks  and 
gestures  the  efforts  of  their  rage.   It  was  night, 
and  a  storm  of  rain  and  thunder  augmented 
the  gloomy  terrors  of  the  battle.    The  Thebans 
were  unacquainted  with  the  ground ;  above  a 
hundred  fell ;  near  two  hundred  fled  in  trepi- 
dation to  a  lofty  and  spacious  tower  adjoining 
the  walls,  which  they  mistook  for  one  of  the 
gates  of  the  city.  In  the  first  movements  of  re- 
sentment, the  Plateaus  prepared  to  bum  them 
alive ;  but  a  mementos  reflection  deterred  them 
from  this  dangerous   cruelty.    Meanwhile  a 
considerable  bmly  of  Thebans  advanced  to- 
wards Platea,  to  co-operate  with  their  country- 
men. Their  progress  would  have  been  hastened 
by  a  fugitive  who  met  them,  and  related  the 
miscarriage  of  the  enterprise,  had  not  the  heavy 
rain  so  much  swelled  the  Asopus,  that  an  un- 
usual time  was  spent  in  crossing  that  river. 
They  had  scarcely  entered  the  Platsan  terri- 
tory, when  a  second  messenger  informed  them, 
that  their   unfortunate  companions  were  all 
killed  or  taken  prisoners.    Upon  this  intelli- 
gence they  paused  to  consider,  whether,  instead 
of  proceeding  to  the  Platiean  walls,  where  they 
could  not  perform  any  immediate  service,  they 
ought  not,  as  an  easier  enterprise,  to  seize  the 
oitizens  of  that  place,  who  were  dispersed  over 
their  Tillages  in  the  open  country. 

But  while  they  deliberated  on  this  measure,  a 
Platsan  herald  arrived,  compluning  of  the  un- 
just and  most  unexpected  infraction  of  the 
peace,  by  a  daring  and  atrocious  conspiracy  ; 
commanding  the  Thebans  immediately  to  leave 
the  territoiT  of  Platasa,  if  they  hoped  to  de- 
liver their  fellow  citizens  from  captivity ;  and 
denouncing,  if  they  refused  compliance,  that 
t&eir  countiymen  would  inevitably  be  punished 
with  a  cruel  death.  This  stratagem,  not  less 
audacious  than  artful,  prevailed  on  the  enemy 
to  repass  the  Asopus,  while  the  Platamns  lost 
Mot  a  moment  to  assemble  within  their  walls  the 
scattered  .inhabitants  of  their  fields  and  villas ; 
and  braving  the  Theban  resentment,  the  imme- 
diate effects  of  which  they  had  rendered  impo- 
tent, massacred  the  unhappy  prisoners,  to  the 
number  of  a  hundred  and  eighty,  among  whom 
was  Eurymachus,  the  chief  promoter  of  the 
expedition.  After  this  signal  act  of  vengeance, 
they  strengthened  the  works  of  the  place;  trans- 
ported their  wives  and  children  to  the  tributary 
islands  of  Athens ;  and  that  they  might  more 
securely  sustain  the  expected  siege,  required 


[Chaf. 

and  received  &om  that  republic  a  plentiful  wapm 
ply  of  provisions,  and  a  considerable  reinfoiee* 
ment  of  troops. 

A.  C.  431.  '^^^  Bword  was  now  drawn,  and 
both  parties  seemed  eager  to  exeit 
their  utmost  strength.  The  Spartans  summoned 
their  confederates  to  the  Isthmus ;  demanded 
money  and  ships  from  their  Italian  and  Sicilian 
colonies ;  and  solicited  assistance  from  the  Perw 
sian  monarch  Artaxerxes,  and  from  Perdiccaa 
king  of  Macedon  ;  both  of  whom  naturally  re* 
garded  the  Athenians  as  dangerous  neighbours, 
and  ambitious  invaders  of  their  coasts.  The 
people  of  Athens  also  condescended  to  crave 
the  aid  of  Barbarians,  and  actually  contracted 
an  alliance  with  Sitalces,  the  warlike  chief  of 
the  Odrysians,  who  formed  the  most  powerful 
tribe  in  upper  Thrace.  They  required  at  tha 
same  time  an  immediate  supply  of  cavaliy  from 
their  Thessalian  allies,  while  their  fleet  already 
cruised  along  the  coast  of  Peloponnesus,  to 
confirm  the  fidelity  of  the  surrounding  islands ; 
an  object  deemed  essential  to  the  successful  in* 
vasion  of  that  territory.  The  unexperienced 
youth,  extremely  numerous  in  most  republics 
of  Greece,  rejoiced  at  the  prospect  of  war. 
The  aged  saw  and  dreaded  the  general  conmio- 
tion,  ^kly  foretold,  as  they  Siought,  by  an- 
cient oracles  and  prophecies,  but  clearly  and 
recently  announced,  by  an  earthquake  in  the 
sacred,  and  hitherto  immovable  island  of  De- 
les. Such  was  the  ardour  of  preparation,  that 
only  a  few  weeks  after  the  surprise  of  Platea, 
the  Lacediemonian  confederates  to  the  number 
of  sixty  thousand,  assembled  from  the.  north 
and  south,  at  the  Corinthian  Isthmus.  The 
several  communities  were  respectively  com- 
manded by  leaders  of  their  own  appointment ; 
but  the  general  conduct  of  the  war  was  in- 
trusted to  Archidamus,  the  Spartan  king. 

In  a  council  of  the  chiefs,  that  prince  warmly 
approved  their  alacrity  in  taking  the  field,  and 
extolled  the  greatness  and  bravery  of  an  army, 
the  most  numerous  and  best  provided  that  had 
ever  foUowed  the  standard  of  any  Grecian  ge- 
neral.  Tet  their  preparations,  however  extraor- 
dinary, were  not  greater  than  their  enterprise 
required.  They  had  waged  war  with  a  people 
not  less  powerful,  than  active  and  daring ;  who 
had  discernment  to  perceive,  and  ability  to  im- 
prove, every  opportunity  of  advantage;  and 
whose  resentment  would  be  as  much  inflamed, 
as  their  pride  would  be  wounded,  by  the  ap- 
proach of  invasion  and  hostility.  It  seemed 
probable,  that  the  Athenians  would  not  allow 
their  lands  to  be  wasted,  without  attempting  to 
defend  them.  The  confederates,  therefore, 
must  be  always  on  their  guard;  their  disci* 
pline  must  be  strict,  regular,  and  uniform ;  to 
elude  the  skill,  and  to  oppose  the  strength  of 
Athens,  demanded  their  utmost  vigilance  and 
activity. 

Archidamus,  afler  leading  his  army  into  At- 
tica, seems  blamable  in  allowing  their  martial 
ardour  to  evaporate  in  the  fruitless  siege  of 
CEno6,  the  strongest  Athenian  town  towards 
the  southern  frontier  of  Bceotia.  This  tedious 
and  unsuccessful  operation  enabled  the  Athe- 
nians to  complete,  without  interruption,  the 
singular  plan  of  defence  so  ably  traced  by  the 
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bold  geniiui  of  Peridee.  They  hastened  the 
desolation  of  their  own  fields ;  demolished  their 
delightful  gardens  and  villas,  which  it  had  been 
their  pride  to  adorn ;  and  transported,  either  to 
Athens  or  the  isles,  their  valuable  effects,  their 
cattle,  furniture,  and  even  the  frames  of  their 
houses.  The  numerous  inhabitants  of  the 
country  towns,  and  yiUages,  where  the  more 
opulent  Athenians  commonly  spent  the  greater 
part  of  their  time,  £k)cked  to  the  capital,  which 
was  well  furnished  with  the  means  of  subsist- 
ence, thoogh  not  of  accommodation,  for  such  a 
promiscuous  crowd  of  strangers,  with  their 
fiunilies,  slaves,  or  servants.  Many  people  of 
lower  rank,  destitute  of  private  dweUings,  were 
obliged  to  occupy  the  public  halls,  the  groves 
and  temples,  the  walls  and  battlements.  Even 
persons  of  distinction  were  narrowly  and 
meanly  lodged ;  an  inconvenience  severely  felt 
by  men  accustomed  to  live  at  large  in  the 
country,  in  rural  ease  and  elegance.  But  re- 
sentment against  the  public  enemy  blunted  the 
sense  of  personal  hardship,  and  silenced  the 
voice  of  private  complaint. 

Mean  while,  the  confederate  army,  having 
raised  the  siege  of  CEno^  advanced  along  the 
eastern  frontier  of  Attica ;  and,  within  eighty 
days  after  the  surprise  of  Plattea,  invaded  the 
Q.  Thriasian  plain,  the  richest  oma- 

I^J^R*  a    ment   of  the   Athenian   territory. 

A  r  ifn'  Having  wasted  that  valuable  dis- 
A.  K,.  -wi.  ^j^j  ^^^  gj.^  ^^  sword,  they  pro- 
ceeded to  Eleusis,  and  fiom  thence  to  Achar- 
me,  the  largest  borough  in  the  province,  and 
only  eight  miles  distant  from  the  capital. 
There  they  continued  an  imusual  length  of 
time,  gradually  demolishing  the  houses  and 
plantations,  and  daily  exercising  every  act  of 
rapacious  cruelty,  with  a  view  either  to  draw 
the  enemy  to  a  battle,  or  to  discover  whether 
they  were  unalterably  determined  to  keep 
within  their  walls;  a  resolution,  which,  if 
clearly  ascertained,  would  enable  the  invaders 
to  proceed  with  more  boldness  and  effect,  and 
to  carry  on  their  ravages  with  security,  even  to 
the  gates  of  Athens. 

The  Athenians,  hitherto  intent  on  their  na- 
val preparations,  had  exerted  an  uncommon 
degree  of  patience  and  self-command.  But 
their  unruly  passions  could  no  longer  be  re- 
strained, when  they  learned  the  proceedings  in 
Achamn.  The  proprietors  of  that  rich  and  ex- 
tensive district  boasted  that  they  alone  could 
send  three  thousand  brave  spearmen  into  the 
field,  and  lamented,  that  they  should  remain 
cooped  up  in  dishonourable  confinement,  while 
their  possessions  fell  a  prey  to  a  hostile  in- 
vader. Their  animated  complaints  inflamed 
the  kindred  ardour  of  the  Athenian  youth.  It 
appeared  unworthy  of  those,  who  had  so  often 
ravaged  with  impunity  the  territories  of  their 
neighbours,  patiently  to  behold  the  desolation 
of  their  own.  Interested  priests  announced  ap- 
pioaching  calamity ;  seditious  orators  clamour- 
ed against  the  timid  councils  of  Pericles ;  the 
impetuous  youth  required  their  general  to  lead 
them  to  battle.  Amidst  this  popular  commo- 
tion, tlie  accomplished  general  and  statesman 
rsmained  unmoved,  bravely  resisting  the  storm, 
or  dexterously  eluding  its  force.    Though,  de- 


termined not  to  risk  an  engagement  with  the 
confederates,  he  seasonably  employed  the  Athe- 
nian and  Thessalian  cavalry  to  beat  up  their 
quarters,  to  intercept  their  convoys,  to  harass, 
surprise,  or  cut  off  their  advanced  parties. 
While  these  enterprises  tended  to  divert  or  ap- 
pease the  tumult,  a  fleet  of  a  hundred  and  fifty 
sail  ravaged  the  defenceless  coast  of  Pelopon- 
nesus. A  squadron,  less  numerous,  made  a  de- 
scent on  Locris.  The  rebellious  inhabitants  of 
JEgina  were  driven  from  their  possessions,  and 
an  Athenian  colony  was  settled  in  that  island. 
The  wretched  fugitives,  whose  country  had 
long  rivalled  Athens  itself  in  wealth,  commerce, 
and  naval  power,  received  the  maritime  dis- 
trict of  Thyrea'  from  the  bounty  of  their  Spar- 
tan protectors. 

Intelligence  of  these  proceedings,  and  still 
more  the  scarcity  of  provisions,  engaged  the 
confederates  to  return  to  their  respective  tp- 
publics.  Having  advanced  by  the  eastern,  they 
retired  along  the  western,  frontier  of  Attica ; 
every  place  in  their  lino  of  march  experiencing 
the  iatal  effects  of  their  resentment  or  rapacity. 
Soon  after  their  retreat,  Pericles,  towards  the 
beginning  of  autumn,  led  out  the  Athenians  to 
ravage  the  neighbouring  and  hostile  province 
of  Megara.  The  invading  army  was  accident- 
ally observed  by  the  fleet,  while  it  returned 
from  the  coast  of  Peloponnesus.  The  sailors 
hastened  to  share  the  danger  and  plunder. 
The  whole  Athenian  force  thus  amounted  to 
near  twenty  thousand  men ;  a  number  far  more 
than  sufficient  to  deprive  the  industrious  Me- 
garians  of  the  hope  of  a  scanty  harvest,  earned 
with  infinite  toil  and  care,  in  their  narrow  un- 
fruitful territory. 

The  winter  was  not  distinguished  by  any 
important  expedition  on  either  side.  The  Co- 
rinthians, long  inured  to  the  sea  in  all  seasons, 
carried  on  indecisive  hostilities  against  the 
Athenian  allies  in  Acamania.  During  this  in- 
active portion  of  the  year,  the  Athenians,  as 
well  as  their  enemies,  were  employed  in  cele- 
brating the  memory  of  the  dead,  with  much 
funeral  pomp,  and  high  encomiums  on  their 
valour  ;3  in  distributing  the  prizes  of  merit 


1  Thii  district  lay  on  tira  frontier  of  the  Arrive  uid  La- 
eednmoaian  territory,  and  was  long  an  object  of  conteor 
tion  between  those  repnblios.    See  p.  89. 

2  This  moomful  solemnity,  as  practised  by  the  Athenfaaa^ 
is  described  by  Thucydides,  I.  ii.  p.  120,  et  seq.  The  bones 
of  the  deceased  were  brought  to  a  tabernacle  previoasljr 
erected  for  receiving  them.  On  the  day  appointed  for  the 
funeral,  they  were  conveyed  from  thence  in  ^press  coffins, 
drawn  on  carriages,  one  for  each  tribe,  to  the  public  sepul- 
chre in  the  Ceramicus,  the  most  beautiibi  suburb  of  the 
citj.  The  relations  of  the  dead  decked  out  the  remains  of 
th«r  friends,  as  they  judged  most  proper.  (See  Lyriaa 
against  A^oratus.)  One  empty  bier  was  drawn  along  in 
honour  ot  those  whose  bodies  had  not  been  recovered. 
Persons  of  every  age,  and  of  either  sex,  cilisens  and  stran- 
gers, attended  this  solemnity.  VtThen  the  bones  were  de- 
posited in  the  earth,  some  citisen  of  dignity  and  merit, 
named  by  the  state,  mounted  a  lofty  pulpit,  and  pronounced 
the  panegyric  of  the  deceased,  of  their  ancestors,  and  the 
Athenian  repubHc  On  this  occasion,  Pericles  himself  had 
been  appointed  to  that  solemn  office.  He  performed  it  with 
^at  dignity.  His  speech,  containing  almost  as  many 
ideas  as  words,  is  incapable  of  abridgment;  nor  does  its 
nature  admit  the  insertion  of  it  enUre  in  the  present  history, 
in  which  eloquence  is  merely  considered  as  an  instrument 
of  government,  and  such  speeches  only  introduced  as  in- 
fluenoed  public  resolutions  and  measures.  It  is,  however, 
worthy  of  obterratioo,  that  his  magnifloeDt  display  of  the 
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among  the  •onriving  warciorsLS  in  confirming 
their  reepective  allianoes;  and  in  fortifying 
euch  places  on  their  frontier  as  seemed  most 
exposed  to  military  excursions,  or  naval  de- 
scents. 

The  return  of  summer  broQght  back  into  At- 
tica the  Peloponnesian  invaders ;  but  it  like- 
wise introduced  a  far  more  dreadful  calamity. 
A  r*>  A'Ui  A  destructive  pestilence,  engendered 
A.  K..  4JU.  j^  Jithiopia,  infected  Egypt,  and 
spread  over  great  part  of  the  dominions  of  the 
king  of  Persia.  History  does  not  explain  by 
what  means  this  fatal  disorder  was  communi- 
cated td  Greece.  The  year  had  been  in  other 
respects  remarkably  healthful.  As  the  disease 
first  .appeared  in  the  Pireiis,  the  principal 
Athenian  harbour,  we  may  be  allowed  to  con- 
jecture, that  it  was  imported  from  the  east, 
either  by  the  Athenian  merchantmen,  or  by 
the  ships  of  war,  which  annually  sailed  to  that 
quarter,  in  order  to  levy  money  on  the  tributary 
cities.  When  its  miserable  symptoms  broke 
out  in  the  Pireus,  the  inhabitants  suspected 
that  the  enemy  had  poisoned  their  wells.  But 
it  soon  extended  over  the  adjoining  districts, 
and  raged  with  peculiar  violence  in  the  popu- 
lous streets  which  surrounded  the  citadel. 

The  malady  appeared. under  various  forms, 
in  different  constitutions ;  but  its  specific  symp- 
toms were  invariably  the  same.  It  began  with 
a  burning  heat  in  the  head ;  the  eyes  were  red 
and  inflamed ;  the  tongue  and  qiiouth  had  the 
colour  of  blood.  The  pain  and  inflammation 
descended  to  the  breast  with  inexpressible  an- 
guish ;  the  skin  was  covered  with  ulcers ;  the 
body  of  a  livid  red  ;  the  external  heat  not  sen- 
sible to  the  touch,  but  the  internal  so  violent, 
that  the  slightest  coveringcould  not  be  endured. 
An  insatiable  thirst  was  a  universal  sjrmptom ; 
and,  when  indulged,  increased  the  disorder. 
When  the  bowels  were  attacked,  the  patient 
soon  perished  through  debility.  Some  lived 
seven  or  nine  days,  and  died  of  a  fever,  with 
apparent  remains  of  strength.  The  life  was 
saved,  when  the  internal  vigour  diverted  the 
course  of  the  disease  towards  the  extremities. 
Those  who  once  recovered  were  never  danger- 
ously attacked  a  second  time,  from  which  Uiey 
conceived  a  vain  hope  of  proving  thenceforth 
superior  to  every  bodily  infirmity.  The  disorder, 
which  was  always  accompanied  with  an  ex- 
treme dejection  of  spirits,  often  impaired  the 
judgment,  as  well  as  the  memory.  All  reme- 
dies, human  and  divine,  were  employed  in  vain 
to  stop  the  progress  of  this  fatal  contagion. 
The  miserable  crowds  expired  in  the  temples, 
preferring  unavailing  prayers  to  the  gods.  A 
shocking  spectacle  was  seen  round  the  sacred 
fountains,  where  multitudes  lay  dead,  or  perish- 
ing in  agonizing  torture.  At  length  all  medical 
assistance  was  despised,*  and  all  religious  cere- 

advaiitagaa,  the  Mcority,  and.  the  f lory  of  Atheoa,  formi  a 
striking  contrait  with  the  bnexpected  ealamitiea  which 
aoon  overwhelmed  hia  unhappy  country. 

1  The  euppoeed  decree  or  the  Athenian!  in  faToar  of 
Hippocratei,  eaya,  that  his  ■eholara  ehowed  the  means  both 
of  preventinf  and  curing  the  plafue.  T»*t  x<i|  ite*witmt( 
tur^mKmt  {i»9iug»«-6«i  rev  x«t/uev ;  and  againi  Ox-«$  n 
tmrftnii  {aSfir*  «(ff-^«\«t  m*^»*  tov;  %mftv9vT»i.  Hippo- 
eratet,  p.  1900.  This  decree  therefore,  as  well  as  the  letters 
cf  Hippocrates,  mentioning  the  plag oe  of  Athens,  are  un- 
^iMstiooably  sporiooa.    The  malady  is  miootely  doscrihod 


monies  neglected.  Continually  suffering  or 
apprehending  the  most  dreadful  calamities,  the 
Athenians  became  equally  regardless  of  laws 
human  and  divine.  The  fleeting  moment  only 
was  theirs.  About  the  future  they  felt  no  con- 
cern, nor  did  they  believe  it  of  concern  to  the 
gods,  since  all  alike  perished,  guilty  or  inno- 
cent. Decency  no  ■  longer  imposing  respect, 
the  only  pursuit  was  that  of  present  pleasure. 
To  beings  of  an  hour,  the  dread  of  punishment 
formed  no  restraint ;  to  victims  of  misery,  con- 
science presented  no  terrors.  Athens  thus  ex- 
hibited at  once  whatever  is  most  afflicting  in 
wretchedness,  and  most  miserable  in  vice, 
uniting  to  the  rage  of  disease  the  more  destruc- 
tive fury  of  unbridled  passions. 

While  the  city  fell  a  prey  to  these  accumu- 
lated evils,  the  country  was  laid  waste  by  an 
Olvmo  implacable  enemy.  On  the  present 
IxItvVi  3.  ^^^^oi^f^o  confederates  advanced 
A  C  430  ^^y^^^  Athens  ;  they  destroyed 
'  the  works  of  the  miners  on  Mount 
Laurium ;  and,  having  ravaged  all  that  south- 
ern district,  as  well  as  the  coast  opposite  to 
Eubcea  and  Naxos,  they  traced  a  line  of  devas- 
tation along  the  Marathonian  shore,  the  glo- 
rious scene  of  an  immortal  victory,  obtained  by 
the  valour  of  Athens,  in  defence  of  those  very 
states  by  which  her  own  territories  were  now 
so  cruelly  desolated. 

If  conscious  wisdom  and  rectitude  were  not 
superior  to  every  assault  of  fortune,  the  manly 
soul  of  Pericles  must  have  sunk  under  the 
weight  of*  such  multiplied  calamities.  But  his 
fortitude  still  supported  him  amidst  the  flood  of 
public  and  domestic  wo.  With  decent  and 
magnanimous  composure,  he  beheld  the  un- 
happy fate  of  his  numerous  and  flourishing 
family,  successively  snatched  away  by  the  ra- 
pacious pestilence.  At  the  funeral  of  the  last 
of  his  sons,  he  dropped,  indeed,  a  few  reluctant 
tears  of  paternal  tenderness.  But,  ashamed  of 
this  momentary  weakness,  he  bent  his  unde- 
jected  mind  to  the  defence  of  the  republic 
Having  collected  a  hundred  Athenian,  together 
with  fifty  Chian  or  Lesbian  vessels,  he  sailed 
through  the  Saronic  gulf,  and  ravaged  the  un- 
protected coasts  of  Elis,  Argos,  and  Laconia, 
While  this  armament  weighed  anchor  in  the 
Pirsus,  there  happened  an  eclipse  of  the  sun,' 
which  territied  the  superstitious  mariners,  whose 
minds  were  already  clouded  by  calamity.  The 
pilot  of  the  admiral's  galley  betrayed  the  most 
unmanly  cowardice,  when  Pericles,  throwing  a 
cloak  before  his  eyes,  asked,  whether  the  ob- 
scurity surprised  htm«  The  pilot  answerinjg 
him  in  the  negative,  "  Neither,"  rejoined  Peri- 
cles,.*^ ought  an  eclipse  of  the  sun,  occasioned 
by  the  intervention  of  a  revolving  planet,  which 
intercepts  its  light." 

Having  arrived  on  the  Argolic  coast,  the 


by  ThuCTdides,  1.  iL  c.  xlrii.  by  Lneretioa,  1.  vi.  rec.  1136, 
etseq.  Diodorus,  K  xU.  differs  widely  from  them  both, 
probably  having  copied  frort  Ephorus  and  Theopompua. 
Hippocrates  has  several  caws  of  the  plague  fromThaaoe, 
Abdera,  &c.  but  not  one  from  Athens.  See  Hippoerat.  de 
Morbis  £pidem.  ^        ...  ^ 

2  PlnUrch.  in  Peride.  But  as  Thucydides  mentaona  no 
■neh  eclipse  that  summer,  altboof  h  extremely  attmUv*  in 
recoidinc  such  pbenomena,  I  would  sot  wairsat  the  cJuo^ 
oology  of  Plqtarch,    v 
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Athonians  laid  siege  to  the  sacred  city  Epi- 
daurus,  whose  inhabitants  gloried  in  the  pecu- 
liar farouT  of  JEsculapius.  The  pli^^ue  again 
Olvmn  breaking  out  in  the  fleet,  was  na- 
IxMYuS  ^"'^y  Mcribed  to  the  vengeance 
A  C  430  ^^  ^^'  offended  divinity.  They 
'  raised  the  siege  of  Epidaurus  ;  nor 
were  their  operations  more  successful  against 
TrcBzene,  Hermion^,  and  other  Peloponnesian 
cities.  They  took  only  the  small  fortress  of 
PrasifB,  a  sea-port  of  Laconia;  after  which  they 
returned  to  the  Pinsus,  afflicted  with  the  pesti- 
lence, and  without  having  performed  any  thing 
th«t  corresponded  to  the  greatness  of  the  arma- 
ment, or  the  public  expectation. 

The  Athenian  expedition  into  Thrace  was 
still  more  unfortunate.  Into  that  country 
Agnon  conducted  a  body  of  four  thousand  men, 
to  co-operate  with  Phormio  in  the  siege  of  Po- 
tidsa.  But  in  the  space  of  forty  days,  he  lost 
one  thousand  and  fifty  men  in  the  plague ;  and 
the  only  consequence  of  his  expedition  was,' to 
infect  the  northern  army  with  that  melancholy 
disorder. 

These  multiplied  disasters  reduced  the  Athe- 
nians to  despair.  Their  sufferings  exceeded 
example  and  belief,  while  they  were  'deprived 
of  the  only  expected  consolation,  the  pleasure 
of  revenge.  The  bulk  of  the  people  desired 
peace  on  any  terms.  Ambassadors  were  sent  to 
Sparta,  but  not  admitted  to  an  audience.  The 
orators  clamoured,  and  traduced  Pericles.  The 
undisceming  populace  sjscribed  tlieir  misfois 
tunes  to  the  unhappy  effect  of  his  councils ;  but 
his  magnanimity  did  not  yet  forsake  him,  and, 
for  the  last  time,  he  addressed  the  assembly : 
^  Your  anger,  Athenians !  oceasions  no  surprise, 
because  it  comes  not  unexpected.  Your  com- 
plaints excite  no  resentment,  because  to  com- 
plain b  the  right  of  the  miserable..  Yet  as  you 
mistake  both  the  cause  and  the  measure  of 
your  present  calamity,  I  will  venture  to  expose 
such  dangerous,  and,  if  not  speedily  corrected, 
such  fatal  errors.  The  justice  and  necessity  of 
the  war  I  have  often  had  occasion  to  explain : 
it  is  just  that  you,  who  have  protected  and 
saved,  should  govern  Greece ;  it  is  necessary, 
if  you  would  assert  your  pre-eminence,  that 
you  should  now  resist  the  Peloponnesians.  On 
maintaining  this  resolution,  not  your  honour 
only ,  but  your  safety,  depends.  The  sovereignty 
of  Greece  cannot,  like  an  empty  pageant  of 
grandeur,  be  taken  up  with  indifference,  or 
without  danger  laid  down.  That  well-earned 
dominion,  which  you  have  sometimes  exercised 
tyrannically,  must  be  upheld  and  defended, 
otherwise  you  must  submit,  without  resource, 
to  the  resentment  of  your  injured  allies,  and 
the  animosity  of  your  inveterate  enemies.  The 
hardships,  to  which  you  were  exposed  from  the 
latter,  I  foresaw  and  foretold ;  the  pestilence, 
that  sudden  and  improbable  disaster,  it  was 
impossible  for  human  prudence  to  conjecture ; 
yet  great  and  unexpected  as  our  calamities 
have  been,  and  continue,  they  are  still  acci- 
dental and  transitory,  while  the  advantages  of 
this  necessary  war  are  permanent,  and  its  glory 
will  be  immortal.  The  greatness  of  that  em- 
pire which  we  strive  to  uphold,  extends  beyond 
the  territories  of  our  most  distant  allies.    Of 
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the  two  elementa,  destined  for  the  use  of  men, 
the  sea  and  the  land,  we  absolutely  command 
the  one,  nor  is  there  any  kingdom,  or  republic, 
or  confederacy,  thai  pretends  to  dispute  our  do- 
minion. Let  this  consideration,  elevate  our 
hopes;  and  personal  afflictions  will  disappear 
at  the  view  of  public  prosperity.  Let  us  bear, 
with  resignation,  the  strokes  of  providence  ; 
and  we  sliall  rspel,  with  vigour,  the  assaults  of 
your  enemies.  It  is  the  hereditary  and  glo- 
rious distinction  of  our  republic,  never  to  yield 
to  adversity.  We  have  defied  danger,  expended 
treasure  and  blood ;  and,  amidst  obstinate  and 
formidable  wars,  augmented  the  power,,  and 
extended  the  fame,  of  a  city  unrivalled  in  wealth, 
populousness,  and  splendour,  and  governed  by 
laws  and  institutions  worthy  its  magnificence 
and  renown.  If  Athens  must  perish,  (as  what 
human  grandeur  is  not  subject  to  decay?)  let 
her  never  fall,  at  least,  through  our  pusil- 
lanimity ;  a  fall  that  would  cancel  the  merit  of 
our  former  virtue,  and  destroy  at  once  that 
edifice  of  glory  which  it  has  been  the  *work  of 
ages  to  rear.  When  our  walls  and  harbours 
are  no  more ;  when  the  terror  of  our  navy  shall^ 
have  ceased,  and  our  external  magnificence 
fallen  to  decay,  the  glory  of  Athens  shall  re- 
main. This  is  the  prize  which  I  have  hitherto 
exhorted,  and  still  exhort  you  to  defend,  re- 
gardless of  the  clamours  of  sloth,  the  suspicions 
of  cowardice,  or  the  persecution  of  envy.*' 

Such  were  the  sentiments  of  Pericles,  who, 
on  this  occasion,  declared  to  his  assembled 
countrymen,  with  tlie  freedom  of  conscious 
Olvmn  i^^cri^i  ^^^  he  felt  himself  inferior 
IxMvu  4  ^°  n*>n^  in  wisdom  to  discover,  and 
A  C  429  fthilities  to  explain  and  promote,  the 
measures  most  honourable  and  use- 
ful ;  that  he  was  a  sincere  and  ardent  lover  of 
the  republic,  unbiased  by  the  dictates  of  self- 
ishness, unseduced  by  the  allurements  of  par- 
tiaUty>  and  superior  to  the  temptations  of  ava- 
rice. The  anger  of  the  Athenians  evaporated 
in  imposing  on  him  a  small  fine,  and  soon  afler 
they  re-elected  him  general.  The  integrity 
and  manly  finnness  of  liis  mind  restored  the 
fainting  courage  of  the  republic.  They  rescued 
the  dignity  of  Pericles  from  the  race  of  popular 
frenzy ;  but  they  could  not  defend  his  life 
against  the  infectious  malignitji^  of  the  pesti- 
lence. He  died  two  years  and  six  months  after 
the  commencement  of  the  war.  The  character 
which  he  draws  of  himself  is  confirmed  by  the 
impartial  voice  of  history,  which  adds-  a  few 
circumstances  fitted  to  confirm  the  texture  of 
a  virtuous  and  lasting  fame.  During  the  first 
invasion  of  the  PoloponniBsians,  he  declared 
that  he  would  convey  his  extensive  and  valua- 
ble estate  to  the  public,  if  it  should  be  excepted 
from  the  general  devastiition,  by  the  policy  or 
the  gratitude  of  Archidamus,  his  hereditary 
guest  and  friend.'  Yet  this  generous  patriot 
lived  witli  the  most  exemplary  economy  in  his 
personal  and  domestic  expense.  His  death-bed 
was  flurrounded  by  his  numerous  admirers, 
who  dwelt  with  complacence  on  the  illustrious 
exploits  of  his  glorious  life.  While  they  re- 
counted the  wisidom  of  his  government,  and 

3  Tbucydid.  p.  108. 
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enamerated  the  long  series  of  hk  victories  by 
sea  and  land,  ^You  forget,"  said  the  dying 
statesman  and  sage, "-  you  forget  the  only  ludu- 
able  part  of  my  diaracter:  none  of  my  fellow 
citizens  were  ever  compelled,  through  any  ac- 
tion of  mine  to  assume  a  mourning  robe."' 
He  expired,  teaching  an  invaluable  lesson  to 
human  kind,  that  in  the  last  important  hour, 
when  all  other  objects  disappear,  or  lose  their 


value,  the  recollection  of  an  innocent  life  is  still 
present  to  the  niind,  and  still  affords  consola- 
tion more  valuable  than  Pericles  could  derive 
from  his  nine  trophies  erected  over  the  enemies 
of  his  country,  from  his  long  and  prosperous 
administration  of  forty  years,  the  depth  of  his 
political  wisdom,  the  perfection  of  his  military 
and  naval  skill,  and  the  immortal  fame  of  his 
unrivalled  eloquence. 


Olymp. 
Ixxzvii.  4. 
A.  C. 
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lation,  was  occupied  by  new  inhabitants.  The 
expelled  citizens  retired  to  Olynthus  and  other 
places  of  the  Chalcidic^,  where  they  strength- 
ened and  exasperated  the  foes  of  Athens.  Pla- 
Olymp.  *®*  *^®.  ^pit^*t®<J»  after  a  long 
Ixxxvui.  2.  *"^  spirited  resistance  during  five 
A  C  427  y^^'^'  Notwithstanding  the  warm 
and  affecting  remonstrances  of  the 
citizens  who  had  acted  such  an  illustrious  part 
in  the  Persian  war,  when  the  Thebans  behaved 
most  disgracefully,  the  capitulation  was  shame- 
fully violated  by  the  Spartans,  who  sacrificed 
to  the  resentment  of  Thebes,  the  eternal  enemy 
of  Plataea,  two  hundred  brave  men,  whose 
courage  and  fidelity  merited  a  better  fate.  But 
the  youth  of  Platasa  still .  flourished  in  the 
bosom  of  Athens,  and  were  destined,  in  a  future 
age,  to  reassume  the  dignity  of  independent 
government,  which  always  formed  the  highest 
ambition  of  their  small  but  magnanimous  com- ' 
munity. 

Among  the  transactions  of  this  otherwise  un- 
important period,  happened  the  revolt  of  Les- 
bos, and  the  sedition  of  Coreyra.  Both  events 
deeply  affected  the  interest  of  Athens;  and  the 
former  is  distinguished  by  such  circumstances 
as  serve  to  explain  tlic  political  condition  of  the 
times,  while  the  latter  exhibits  a  striking  but 
gloomy  picture  of  Grecian  manners. 

The  island  of  Lesbos,  extending  above  a 
hundred  and  fifty  miles  in  circumference,  is 
the  largest,  except  Eubcca,  in  the  Mgean  sea. 
Origin^y  planted  by  Eolians,  Lesbos  was  the 
motlier  of  many  Eolic  colonies.  They  were 
established  on  the  opposite  continent,  and 
separated  firom  tiieir  metropolis  by  a  strait 
of  seven  miles,  which  expands  itself  into  the 
gulf  of  Thebe,  and  is  beautifully  diversified  by 
the  Hocatonnesian  and  Arginuseian  isles,  of 
old  sacred  to  ApoUo..  The  happy  temperature 
of  the  climate  of  Lesbos  conspired  with  tlie  rich 
fertility  of  the  soil  to  produce  those  delicious 
fruits,  and  those  exquisite  wines,  which  are  still 
acknowledged  by  modern  travellers  to  deserve 


npHE  dignity  and  vigour  of  the  republic 
seemed  to  perish  wiUi  Pericles,  and  several 
years  elapsed  scarcely  distinguished  by  any 
event  that  tended  to  vary  the  uniformity,  much 
less  to  decide  the  fortune  of  the  war.  While 
the  Peloponnesians  invaded  Attica,  the  Athe- 
nian fleet  annually  ravaged  the  coast  of  Pelo- 
ponnesus. In  vain  tlie  inhabitants 
of  that  country,  little  accustomed 
to  the  sea,  collected  ships,  and  used 
their  utmost  endeavours  to  contend 
with  the  experienced  skill  of  the 
Athenian  mariners.  They  were  always  de- 
feated, and  often  by  an  inferior  force;  one 
proof  among  many,  that  naval  superiority  is 
slowly  acquired  and  slowly  lost  Neither  the 
Athenians  nor  the  Pelopo|;inesians  derived  any 
effectual  assistance  from  their  respective  alli- 
ances with  Sitalces  and  Perdiccas.  The  for- 
mer, reinforced  by  many  independent  tribes  of 
Thrace,  who  were  allured  to  his  standard  by 
the  hopes  of  plunder,  poured  down  a  hundred 
and  fifty  thousand  men  on  the  Macedonian 
coast.  But  «  hasty  agreement  between  the 
two  kings  dissipated  that  numerous  and  desul- 
tory band  with  the  same  rapidity  with  which 
it  had  been  collected.^ 

One  benefit,  indeed,  Che  Athenians  received 
from  Sitalces,  if  that  can  be  reckoned  a  benefit, 
which  enabled  them  to  commit  an  action  of 
atrocious  cruelty:  he  put  into  their  hands 
AristtBUS,  the  Corinthian,  a  bold  and  deter- 
mined enemy  of  their  republic;  and  actually 
travelling  through  Thrace  into  Persia,  to  solicit 
money  mm  Artaxerxes  to  support  tlie  war 
against  them.  Both  Aristseus  and  his  col- 
leagues in  the  embassy  suffered  a  painful  and 
ignominious  death. 

Olvmo  The  success  ofthe  adverse  parties 

Ixxxvu  4    ^**  equally  balanced  in  the  sieges 
A.  C.  429  •  ^^  Potidiea  and  Platiea.     The  for- 
mer, having  surrendered  on  capitu- 


1  Plat,  in  Pericl. 
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the  encomiuniB  so  liberally  bestowed  on  them 
.by  ancient  writers.'  The  convenience  of  its 
harbours  furnished  another  source  of  wealth 
and  advantage  to  this  delightful  island,  which, 
as  early  as  Uie  age  of  Homer,  was  reckoned 
populous  and  powerful,  and,  like  the  rest  of 
Greece  at  that  time,  governed  by  the  moderate 
jurisdiction  of  hereditary  princes.  The  abuse 
of  royal  power  occasioned  the  dissolution  of 
monarchy  in  Lesbos,  as  well  as  in  the  neigh- 
bouring isles.  The  rival  cities  of  Mitylen^, 
and  Methymna  contended  for  republican  pre- 
eminence. The  former  prevailed ;  and  having 
reduced  Methymna,  as  well  as  six  cities  of  in- 
ferior note,  began  to  extend  its  dominion  be- 
yond the  narrow  bounds  of  the  island,  and  con- 
quered a  considerably  part  of  Troas.  Mean 
while  the  internal  government  of  Mitylen^  was 
oflen  disthrbed  by  sedition,  and  sometimes 
usurped  by  tyrants.  The  wise  Pittacus,  con- 
temporary and  rival  of  Solon,  endeavoured  to 
remedy  theso  evils  by  giving  his  countrymen  a 
body  of  laws,  compruml  in  six  hundred  verses, 
which  adjusted  their  political  rights,  and  regu- 
lated their  behaviour  and  manners.  The  Les- 
bians afterwards  underwent  those  general  re- 
Tolutions,  to  which  both  the  islands  and  the 
continent  of  Asia  Minor  were  exposed  from  the 
Lydian  and  Persian  power.  Delivered  from 
the  yoke  of  Persia  by  the  successful  valour  of. 
Athens  and  Sparta,  the  Lesbians,  as  well  as  all 
the  Greek  settlements  around  them,  spurned  the 
tyrannical  authority  of  Sparta  and  Pausanias, 
and  ranged  themselves  under  the  honourable 
colours  of  Athens,  which  they  thenceforth  con- 
tinued to  respect  in  peace,  and  to  follow  in  war. 
In  the  exercise  of  power  the  Athenians  dis- 
played principles  totally  different  from  those  by 
which  they  had  attained  it.  The  confederacy 
between  Athens  and  Lesbos  was  still  supported, 
however,  by  mutual  fear  rather  than  by  reci- 
procal affection.  During  peace,  the  Lesbians 
dreaded  the  navy  of  Athens ;  the  Athenians 
feared  to  lose  the  assistance  of  Lesbos  in  war. 
Besides  this,  the  Athenians  were  of  the  Ionic, 
the  Lesbians  of  the  Eolic,  race ;  and  the  latter 
justly  regretted  that  the  alUes  of  Athens  should 
be  successively  reduced  to  the  condition  of 
subjects.  They  perceived  the  artful  policy  of 
that  republic  in  allowing  the  Chians  and  Les- 
bians alone  to  retain  the 'semblance  of  liberty. 
While  the  Chians  and  Lesbians,  still  free  in 
appearance,  assisted  in  subduing  the  other  con- 
federates of  Athens,  that  ambitious  republic 
was  always  furnished  with  a  plausible  justifi- 
cation of  her  general  oppression  and  tyranny  ; 
since  it  wa^  natural  to  imagine  that  men,  left 
to  the  unrestrained  liberty  of  choice,  should, 
in  matters  indifferent  to  themselves,  prefer  the 
cause  of  justice  to  that  of  usurpation.  But 
even  the  apparent  freedom  which  the  Lesbians 
enjoyed  ha4  become  extremely  precarious. 
They  felt  themselves  under  the  disagreeable 
necessity  to  soothe,  to  bribe,  and  to  flatter  the 
Athenian  demagogues,  and  in  all  their  transac- 
tions with  that  imperious  people,  to  testify  the 

8  Mods,  de  Onyi,  Tonraefoit,  ice.  ifree  with  Horace 
(pftflmm)  and  Btrebo,  1.  xiii.  p.  584—4(57.  from  which  the 
Ibllowinjr  parttcalui  in  the  text,  eoncemlng  Leabw,  are 
eziraetea. 


most  mortifying  deference  and  submission. 
Notwithstanding  their  watchful  attention  never 
designedly  to  offend,  they  were  continually 
endangered  by  the  quarrelsome  humour  of  a 
capricious  multitude,  and  had  reason  to  dread, 
lest,  in  consequence  of  some  unexpected  gust 
of  passion,  they  should  be  compelled  to  de- 
molish  their  wails,  and  to  surrender  their  ship- 
pins,  the  punishment  already  inflicted  on  such 
of  me  neighbouring  islands  as  had  incurred  the 
(displeasure  of  Athens. 

This  uneasy  situation  naturally  disposed  the 
Lesbians,  amidst  the  cahunities  of  the  second 
Peloponnesian  invasion,  heightened  by  the 
plague  at  Athens,  to  watch  an  opportunity  to 
revolt.  The  following  year  was  employed  in 
assembling  the  scattered  inhabitants  of  the 
island  within  the  walls  of  Mitylen^,  in  strength- 
ening these  walls,  in  fortifying  th^ir  harbours, 
in  augmenting  their  fleet,  and  in  collecting 
troops  and  provisions  fVom  the  fertile  shores 

Olvmo  ^^  ^®  Euxine  sea.  But  in  the 
1    ^    f-!  .    fourth  year  of  the  war,  their  de- 

IXXXVlll.  1.     .  \  '    ^  e  A.' 

A  C  49R  "^S"^  7^^  unnpe  for  execution,  was 
*  *  nuide  known  to  the  Athenians  by 
the  inhabitants  of  Tenedos,  the  neighbours  and 
enemies  of  Lesbos,  as  well  as  by  the  citizens 
of  Methymna,  the  ancient  rival  of  Mitylen^, 
and  by  several  malcontents  in  the  Lesbian  capi- 
tal. Notwithstanding  the  concurrence  of  such 
powerful  testimonies,  the  Athenian  magistrates 
affected  to  disbelieve  ihtelligence  which  their 
distressed  circumstances  rendered  peculiarly 
alarming.  The  Lesbians,  it  was  said,  could 
never  think  of  forsaking  the  alliance  of  a 
country,  which  had  always  treated  them  with 
such  distinguished  favour,  how  powerfully  so- 
ever they  might  be  urged  to  that  measure  by 
the  Thebans,  their  Eo^ian  brethren,  and  the 
Spartans,  their  ancient  confederafes.  Ambas- 
sadors, however,  were  sent  to  Lesbos,  desiring 
an  explanation  of  rumours  so  dishonourable  to 
the  fidelity  and  gratitude  of  the  island. 

The  ambassadors  having  confirmed  the  re- 
port, Athens  equipped  a  fleet  of  forty  sail,  in- 
tending to  attack  the  enemy  by  surprise,  while 
they  celebrated,  with  universal  consent,  the 
anniversary  festival  of  Apollo,  on  the  promon- 
tory of  Malea.  But  this  design  was  rendered 
abortive  by  the  diligence  of  a  Mitylenian  tra- 
veller, who,  passing  from  Athens  to  Eubcea, 
proceeded  southward  to  Geraistos,  and,  em- 
barking in  a  merchant  vessel,  reached  Lesbos 
in  less  than  three  days  from  the  time  that  he 
undertook  this  important  service.  His  seasona- 
ble advice  not  only  prevented  the  Mitylenians 
from  leaving  their  city,  but  prepared  them  to 
appear,  at  the  arrival  of  the  enemy,  in  a  tolera- 
ble posture  of  defence.  This  state  of  prepara- 
tion enabled  them  to  obtain  from  Cleippidas, 
the  Athenian  admiral,  a  suspension  of  hostili- 
ties, until  they  despatched  an  embassy  to 
Athens,  to  remove,  as  they  pretended,  the 
groundless  resentment  of  the  people,  and  to 
give  ample  satisfaction  to  the  magistrates. 
_  On  the  part  of  the  Lesbians,  this 

J^*y™P:  ,  transaction  was  nothing  more  than 
at' A9ft  *  contrivance  to  gain  time.  They 
A.  i^.  4Z».  gypocted  no  favour  or  forgiveness 
from  the  Athenian  assembly;  and  while  this 
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illusive  negotiation  was  carrying  on  at  Athens, 
other  ambassadors  went  secretly  to  Sparta,  re- 
questing that  the  Lesbians  might  be  admitted 
into  the  Peloponnesian  confederacy,  and,  thus 
entitled  to  the  protection  of  that  powerful 
league.  The  Spartans  referred  them  to  the 
general  assembly,  which  was  to  be  soon  held  at 
Olympia,  to  solemnize  the  most  splendid  of  all 
the  Grecian  festivals.  Afler  the  games  were 
ended,  and  the  Athenians,  who  little  expected 
that  such  matters  were  in  agitation,  had  re- 
turned home,  the  Lesbian  ambassadors  were 
favourably  heard  in  a  general  convention  of  the 
Peloponnesian  representatives  or  deputies,  from 
whom  they  received  assurance  of  immediate, 
and  effectual  assistance. 

This  promise,  however,  was  not  punctually 
performed.  The  eyes  of  tJhe  Athenians  were  at 
length  opened ;  and  while  the  Peloponnesians 
prepared  or  deliberated,  their  more  active  ene- 
mies had  already  taken  the  field.  Various 
skirmishes,  in  which  the  islanders  showed  little 
vigour  in  their  own  defence,  engaged  the 
neighbouring  states  of  Lemnos  and  Imbros  to 
^Bend,  on  the  first  summons,  considerable  sup- 
plies of  troops  to  their  Athenian  confederates ; 
but  as  the  combined  forces  were  still  insufficient 
completely  to  invest  Mitylend,  a  powerful  rein- 
forcement was  sent  from  Athens ;  and  before 
the  beginning  of  winter,  the  place  was  blocked 
up  by  land,  while  an  Athenian  fleet  occupied 
the  harbour. 

The  unfavourable  season,  and  still  more,  that 
dilatoriness  which  so  often  obstructed  the  mea- 
sures of  the  confederates,  prevented  timely  aid 
from  arriving  at  Mitylen^.  But  in  order  to 
make  a  diversion  in  favour  of  their  new  allies, 
the  Peloponnesians  assembled  a  considerable 
armament  at  the  isthptius,  intending  to  convey 
their  ships  over  land  from  Corinth  to  the  sea 
of  Athens,  that  they  might  thus  infest  the  Athe- 
nian shores  with  their  fleet,  while  the  army 
carried  on  its  usual  ravages  in  the  central  parts 
of  Attica.  The  activity  of  the  Athenians  de- 
feated this  design.  Notwithstanding  their  nu- 
merous squadrons  on  the  coasts  or  Pelopon- 
nesus, Thrace,  and  Lesbos,  they  immediately 
fitted  out  a  hundred  sail  to  defend  their  own 
shores.  The  Peloponnesian  sailors^  who  had 
been  hastily  collected  from  the  maritime  towns, 
soon  became  disgusted  with  an  expedition, 
attended  with  unforeseen  difficulties ;  and,  as 
autumn  advanced,  the  militia  from  the  inland 
country  grew  impatient  to  return  to  their  fields 
and  vineyards.  During  winter,  the  Mitylonians 
were  still  disajftpointed  in  their  hope  of  relief. 
They  were  encouraged,  however,  to  persevere 
in  resistance,  by  the  arrival  of  Salisthus,  a 
Spartan  general  of  considerable  merit,  who 
having  landed  in  an  obscure  harbour  of  the 
island,  travelled  by  land  towards  Mitylen^; 
and,  during  the  obscurity  of  night,  passed  the 
Athenian  wall  of  circumvallation,  by  favour 
of  a  breach  made  by  a  torrent.  Salethus  gave 
the  berieeed  fresh  assurances  that  a  powerful 
fleet  would  be  sent  to  their  assistance  early  in 
the  spring;  and  that,  at  the  same  time,  the 
Athenians  should  be  harassed  by  an  invasion 
more  terrible  and  destructive  than  any  which 
they  had  yet  experienced. 


^.  The  latter  part  of  the  promise 

.    y™P:        Yf^g  indeed  performed.    The  Pelo- 

XC^^AQ.!  P*'""®*'*'**  invaded  Attica.  What 
•  ever  had  been  spared  in"  former  in- 
cursions, now  fell  a  prey  to  their  fury.  But 
after  the  spring  was  considerably  advanced, 
the  long-expected  fleet  was  looked  for  in  vain. 
The  same  procrastination  and  difficulties  still 
retarded  the  preparations  of  the  confederates; 
and  when  at  length  forty  sail  were  collBcted* 
the  command  was  bestowed  on  the  Spartan 
Alcidas,  a  man  totally  devoid  of  that  spirit  and 
judgment  essential  to  the  character  of  a  naval 
commander.  Instead  of  sailing  directly' to  the 
relief  of  Mitylen^,  he  wasted  much  precious 
time  in  pursuing  the  Athenian  merchantmen, 
in  harassing  the  unfortified  islands,  and  in 
alarming  the  defenceless  and  unwarlike  in- 
habitants of  Ionia,  who  could  scarcely  recover 
from  their  astonishment,  at  seeing  a  Pelopon- 
nesian fleet  in  those  seas.  Many  trading  ves- 
sels, that  sailed  between  the  numerous  islands 
and  harbours  on  that  extensive  coast,  fell  into 
the  hands  of  Alcidas;  for  when  they  descried 
his  squadron,  they  attempted  not  to  avoid  it; 
many  fearlessly  approached  it,  as  certainly 
Athenian.  In  consequence  of  this  imprudence, 
Alcidas  took  a  great  number  of  prisoners, 
whom  he  butchered  in  cold  blood  at  Myonesus. 
>^,  *  This   barbarity   only   disgraced 

1    ^^^•''  A   himself,  and  injured  the   Spartan 
Ixxxvui.  2.  •     A  •  ^      -A.'       *    !_•  « 

A  C  A91    cause  m  Asia,  many  cities  of  which 

were  previously  ripe  for  revolt. 
Before  he  attempted  to  accomplish  the  main 
object  of  his  expedition,  the  opportunity  was 
for  ever  lost  by  the  surrender  of  Mitylen6. 
Despair  of  assistance,  and  scarcity  of  provi- 
sions, had  obliged  Salethus,  who  began  him- 
self by  this  time  to  suspect  that  the  Pelopon- 
nesians had  laid  aside  all  thoughts  of  succour^ 
ing  the  place,  to  arm*  the  populace,  in  order  to 
make  a  vigorous  assault  on  the  Athenian  lines. 
But  the  lower  ranks  of  men,  who  in  Lesbost, 
as  well  as  in  all  the  Grecian  isles,  naturally  fa^ 
voured  the  cause  of  Athens,  the  avowed  patron 
of  democracy,  no  sooner  received  their  armour, 
than  they  refused  obeying  their  superiors,  and 
threatened,  that  unless  the  com  were  speedily 
brought  to  the  market-place,  and  equally  di* 
vided  among  all  the  citizens,  they  would  in- 
stantly submit  to  the  besiegers.  The  aristo- 
cratical  party  prudently  yielded  to  the  torrent 
of  popular  fury,  which  Qiey  had  not  strength 
to  resist;  and  justly  apprehensive,  lest  a  more 
obstinate  defence  might  totally  exclude  them 
from  the  benefit  of  capitulation,  they  surren- 
dered to  Paches,  the  Athenian  commander,  on 
condition  that  none  of  the  prisoners  should  be 
enslaved  or  put  to  death,  until  their  agents, 
who  were  immediately  sent  to  implore  tho 
clemency  of  Athens,  should  return  with  the 
sentence  of  that  republic. 

The  terms  were  accepted  and  ratified ;  but 
such  were  the  furious  resentments  which  pre- 
vailed in  that  age,  such  the  dark  suspicions, 
and  such  the  total  disregard  to  all  laws  of  jus- 
tice and  humanity,  that  the  Athenian  army  had 

1  He  gave  the  popuJiice,  who  were  before  light  anned, 
heavy  armour.  Tbncjrdid*  P-  18B.  En|rlii>h  cannot  imitats 
hifl  expresBion:  4ir\i^n  rer  *i|/toir  sr^flTifev  ij/i>.»»  •vt«. 
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no  sooner  taken  possession  of  the  place,  than 
the  chief  authors  and  abettors  of  the  revolt, 
judging^  it  imprudent  to  trust  their  safety  to 
the  faith  of  treaties,  and  the  sanctity  of  oaths, 
flew  for  protection  to  their  temples  and  altars. 
This  unseasonable  diffidence  (for  Paches  ap- 
pears to  have  united  uncommon  humanity  with 
a  daring  spirit,  and  great  military  abilities)  dis- 
covered conscious  guilt,  and  enabled  the  Athe- 
nians to  distinguish  between  their  friends  and 
enemies.  The  latter  were  protected  by  Paches, 
and  prevailed  on  to^  withdraw  from  their  sanc- 
tuaries. He  afterwards  sent  them  to  the  isle 
of  Tenedos,  unUl  their  fate,  as  well  as  that  of 
their  fellow  citizens,  should  be  finally  deter- 
mined by  the  Athenian  republic. 

Immediately  after  the  arrival  of  the  Mityle- 
nian  ambassadors,  the  people  of  Athens  had 
assembled  to  deliberate  on  this  important  sub- 
ject Agitated  by  the  giddy  transports  of  tri- 
umph over  the  rebellious  ingratitude  and  per- 
fidy of  a  people,  who,  though  distinguished  by 
peculiar  favours,  had  abandoned  and  betrayed 
their  protectors  in  the  season  of  danger,  the 
Athenians  doomed  to  death  all  the  Mitylenian 
citizens,  and  condemned  the  women  and  chil- 
dren to  perpetual  servitude.  In  one  day  the 
bill  was  proposed,  the  decree  passed,  and  the 
same  evening  a  galley  was  despatched  to 
Paches,  conveying  this  cruel  and  bloody  reso- 
lution. But  the  night  left  room  for  reflection ; 
and  the  feelings  of  humanity  were  awakened 
by  the  stings  of  remorse.  In  the  morning, 
having  assembled,  as  usual,  in  the  public  square, 
men  were  surprised  and  pleased  to  find  the 
sentiments  of  their  neighbours  exactly  corres- 
ponding with  their  own.  Their  dejected  coun- 
tenances met  each  other;  they  lamented,  with 
one  accord,  the  rashness  and  ferocity  of  their 
passion,  and  bewailed  the  unhappy  fate  of  Mi- 
tylen^,  the  destined  object  of  their  misguided 
frenzy.  The  Mitylenian  ambassadors  availed 
themselves  of  this  sudden  change  of  sentiment ; 
a  new  assembly  was  convened,  and  the  ques- 
tion submitted  to  a  second  deliberation. 

A  turbulent  impetuous  eloquence  had  raised 
the  audacious  profligacy  of  Cleon,  from  the 
lowest  rank  of  life,  to  a  high  degree'  of  au- 
thority in  the  Athenian  assembly.  The  multi- 
tude were  deceived  by  his  artifices,  and  pleased 
with  his  irontless  impudence,  which  they  called 
boldness,  and  manly  openness  of  character. 
His  manners  they  approved  in  proportion  as 
they  resembled  their  own ;  and  the  worst  of 
his  vices  found  advocates  among  the  dupes  of 
hi>  pretended  patriotism.  This  violent  dema- 
gogue, whose  arrogant^  presumption  so  unwor- 
thuy  succeeded  the  enlightened  magnanimity 
of  Pericles,  had,  in  the  former  assembly,  pro- 
posed and  carried  the  sanguinary  decree  ag^ainst 
Mitylen^.  He  still  persevered  in  supporting  that 
atrocious  measure,  and  upbraided  ihe  weak  and 
wavering  counsels  of  his  countrymen,  liable  to 
be  shaken  by  every  gust  of  passion,  and  totally 

S  The  cbartcter  of  Cleon,  sketched  in  raioiatore  byTha- 

?rdidee,  pp.  198  and  966.  is  painted  at  fall  lea«th  by  Aristo- 
laoee,  in  hi*  comedy  of  the  lirvii^,  "The  Horseman." 
et  we  .could  not  safely  Imst  the  deeeription  of  the  angry 
satirist,  who  bore  a  personal  grndge  to  Cleon,  unless  the 
principal  strokes  were  jnstifled  by  the  impartial  nanative 
ti  Thttcydides. 


incapable  of  that  stability  essential  in  the  man- 
agement of  great  aiSairs,  and  particularly  in- 
dispensable in  tlie  government  of  distant  de- 
pendencies. 

^  Such  a  temper  of  mind  (he  had  often  ven- 
tured to  declare,  and  would  repeat  the  same 
disagreeable  truth  as  often  as  their  folly  obliged 
him)  was  alike  tmworthy,  and  incapable,  of 
command.     That  a. democracy  was  unfit  for 
sovereign  rule,  past  experience  convinced  him, 
and  tlie  present  instance  now  confirmed  his 
opinion.     The  empire  of  Athens  could  not  be 
maintained  without  an  undivided  attachment, 
an  unalterable  adherence,  to  the  interest  and 
honour  of  the  republic.    But  the  masters  of 
Greece  were  the  slaves  of  their  own  capricious 
passions;    excited  at  will    by  the  perfidious 
voice  of  venal  speakers,  bribed  to  betray  them. 
Lulled  to  a  fatal  repose  by  the  softness  of  me- 
lodious words,  they  forgot  the  dignity  of  the 
state,  and  restrained  their  personal  resentment 
against  multiplied   and  unprovoked  injuries. 
What  was  still  more  dangerous,  they  invited, 
by  an  ill-judged  lenity,  the  imitation  and  con- 
tinuance of  such  crimes  as  must  terminate  in 
public  disgrace  and  inevitable  ruin.   What  else 
can  be  expected  from  pardoning  the  aggravated 
guilt  of  Mitylen^.'     Encouraged  by  this  weak- 
ness, must   not  the  neighbouring  cities  and 
islands,  whose  resources  form  •  the   principal 
vigour  of  the  republic,  greedily  seize  the  first 
opportunity  of  shaking  off  the  yoke,  which 
they  have  long  reluctantly  borne ;   and  follow 
the  example  of  a  revolt,  which,  without  pre- 
senting them  with  the  fear  of  danger,  promised 
them  Uie  hope  of  deliverance  .^" 

This  sanguinary  speech  was  answered  by 
Deodatus,  a  man  endowed  with  an  amiable 
moderation  of  character,  joined  to  a  profound 
knowledge  of  government,  and  a  deep  insight 
into  human  nature.  In  the  former  assembly, 
this  respectable  orator  had  ventured,  almost 
singld  and  alone,  to  plead  the  cause  of  the 
Mitylenians,  and  to  assert  the  rights  of  hu- 
manity. He  observed,  '•'•  that  assembUes  were 
liable  to  be  misled  by  the  fury  of  resentment, 
as  well  as  by  the  weakness  of  compassion ;  and 
that  errors  of  the  former  kind  were  often  at- 
tended by  consequences  not  less  destructive, 
and  always  followed  by  a  far  more  bitter  re- 
pentance. Against  vague  slanders  and  calumny 
no  man  is  secure ;  but  a  true  patriot  must  learn 
to  despise  such  unmanly  reproaches.  Un- 
daunted by  opposition,  he  will  offer  good  coun- 
sel, to  which  there  are  no  greater  enemies  than 
haste  and  anger.  For  my  part,  I  stand  up 
neither  to  defend  the  Mitylenians,  nor  to  waste 
time  in  fruitless  accusations.  They  have  in- 
jured'us  most  outrageously,  yet  I  would  not 
advise  you  to  butcher  them,  unless  that  can  be 
proved  expedient;  neither,  were  they  objects 
of  forgiveness,  would  I  advise  you  to  pardon 
them,'  unless  that  were  conducive  to  the  pub- 
lic interest,  the  only  point  on  which  our  pre- 
sent deliberation  turns.  Guided  by  vulgar 
prejudices,  Cleon  has  loudly  asserted,  that  the 
destruction  of  the  Mitylenians  is  necessary  to 

3  This  is  speaking  like  an  orator.  It  will  appear  in  the 
sequel,  that  Deodatus  by  no  means  considered  the  inno- 
cence or  (uUt  ofUie  Mitylooiaos  as  things  indiflTeront. 
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deter  neighbouring  cities  from  rebellion.  But 
distunt  subjects  mast  be  kept  in  obedience  by 
the  mildness  of  discretionary  caution,  not  by 
the  rigour  of  sanguinary  examples.  What  peo- 
ple were  ever  so  mad  as  to  revolt,  without  ex- 
pecting, either  tlifough  their  domestic  strength, 
or  the  assistance  of  foreign  powers,  to  make 
good  their  pretensions  f  Men  who  hi|,ve  known 
liberty,  how  sweet  it  is,  ought  not  to  be  punished 
too  severely  ibr  aspiring  at  that  inestimable  en- 
joyment. But  their  growing  disaffection  must 
bo  watched  with  care,  and  anticipated  by  dili- 
gence; they  must  be  prevented  from  taking 
the  first  steps  towards  emancipation;  and 
taught,  if  possible,  to  regard  it  as  a  thing  alto- 
gether unattainable. 

*^  Tet  such  is  the  nature  of  man,  considered 
either  individually  or  collectively,  that  a  law 
of  infallible  prevention  will  never  be  enacted. 
Of  all  crimes  that  any  reasonable  creature  can 
commit.  Desire  is  the  forerunner,  and  Hope  the 
attendant.  These  invisible  principles  within, 
are  too  powerful  for  all  external  terrors ;  nor 
has  the  increasing  severity  of  laws  rendered 
crimes  less  frequent  in  latter  times,  than  during 
the  mildness  of  the  heroic  ages,  when  few 
punishments  were  capital.  While  human  na- 
ture remains  the  same,  weakness  will  be  dis- 
trustful, necessity  will  be  daring,  poverty  will 
excite  injustice,  power  will  urge  to  rapacity, 
misery  will  sink  into  meanness,  and  prosperity 
swell  into  presumption.  There  are  other  con- 
tingencies, which  stir  up  the  mutiny  of  pas- 
sions, too  stubborn  for  control.  The  authority 
of  government  can  neither  change  the  combi- 
nation of  events,  nor  interrupt  the  occasions  of 
fortune.  Impelled  by  such  causes,  the  selfish 
desires  of  men'  will  hurry  them  into  wickedness 
and  vice,  whatever  penalties  await  them.  The 
imagination  becomes  familiar  with  one  degree 
of  punishment,  as  well  as  with  another ;  and, 
in  every  degree,  hope  renders  it  alike  ineffectual 
and  impotent ;  since  neither  individuals  nor 
communities  would  be  guilty  of  injustice,  if 
they  believed  that  it  must  infallibly  subject 
them  to  punishment,'  small  or  great.  When 
individuals  commit  crimes,  they  always  expect 
to  elude  the  vengeance  of  law.  When  com- 
munities rebel,  they  expect  to  render  their  re- 
volt not  the  occasion  of  triumph  to  their  ene- 
mies, but  the  means  of  their  own  deliverance 
and  security. 

^  The  severe  punishment  of  Mitylen^  cannot, 
therefore,  produce  the  good  consequences  with 
which  Cleon  has  flattered  you.  But  this  cruel 
measure  will  be  attended  with  irreparable  pre- 
judice to  your  interest.  It  will  estrange  the 
affections  of  your  allies ;  provoke  the  resent- 
ment of  G  reece ;  excite  the  indignation  of  man- 
kind ;  and,  instead  of  preventing  rebellion, 
render  it  more  frequent  and  more  dangerous. 
When  all  hopes  of  success  have  vanished,  your 
rebellious  subjects  will  never  be  persuaded  to 
return  to  their  duty.  They  will  seek  death  in 
the  ^eld  rather  than  await  it  from  the  hand  of 
the  executioner.  Though  reduced  to  tlie  last 
extremity,  they  will  spurn  submission,  and 
gathering  courage  from  despair,  either  repel 
your  assaults,  or  fall  a  useless  prey,  weak  and 
exhausted,  incapable  of  indemnifying  you  for 


the  expense  of  the  war,  or  of  raising  those  sub- 
sidies and  contributions,  which  rendered  their 
subjugation  a  reajsOnable  object  either  of  inte- 
rest or  ambition. 

M  The  revolt  of  Mitylen^  was  the  work  of 
an  aristocratical  faction,  fomented  by  the  Lafoe- 
dasmonians  and  Thebans.  The  great  body  of 
the  people  were  no  sooner  provided  with  amu, 
than  they  discovered  their  affection  for  Athena. 
It  would  be  most  cruel  and  most  ungrateful,  to 
confound  the  innocent  with  the  guilty,  to  in- 
volve friends  and  foes  in  undistinguished  ruin. 
Yet  this  odious  measure  would  show  more 
weakness  than  cruelty,  more  folly  than  inja» 
tice.  What  advantage  could  the  enemies  of 
Athens  more  eamestiy  desire?  What  boon 
could  the  aristocratical  factions,  bo  profnsely 
scattered  over  Greece,  more  anxiously  request 
from  Heaven  ?  Furnished  with  your  sangui 
nary  decree  against  Mitylen^,  they  might  for 
ever  alienate  from  the  republic  the  affections 
of  her  subjects  and  confederates ;  for  having 
once  seduced  them  to  revolt,  they  might  unan- 
swerably convince  them,  that  safety  could  only 
be  purchased  by  persevering  in  rebellion,  and 
that  to  return  to  duty  was  to  submit  to  death." 

The  moderation  and  good  sense  of  Deodatus 
(such  was  the  influence  of  Cleon)  were  ap- 
proved only  by  a  small  majority  of  voices.  Yet 
it  remained  uncertain,  whether  this  late  and  re- 
luctant repentance  would  avail  the  Mitylenians, 
who,  before  any  advice  of  it  arrived,  might  be 
condemned  and  executed  ui  consequence  of  the 
former  decree.  A  galley  was  instantly  fur- 
nished with  every  thing  that  might  promote 
expedition.  The  Mitylenian  deputies  promised 
invaluable  rewards  to  the  rowers.  But  the 
fate  of  a  numerous  and  lately  flourishing  com- 
munity, still  depended  on  the  uncertainty  of 
winds  and  currents.  The  first  advice-boat  had 
sailed,  as  the  messenger  of  bad  news,  with  a 
slow  and  melancholy  progress.  The  second 
advanced  with  the  rapid  movement  of  joy.  Not 
an  adverse  blast  opposed  her  course.  The  ne- 
cessity of  food  and  sleep  never  restrained  a  mo- 
ment the  labour  of  the  oar ;  and  her  diligence 
was  rewarded  by  reaching  Lesbos  in  time  to 
check  the  cruel  hand  of  the  executioner. 

The  bloody  sentence  had  been  just  read,  even 
the  orders  had  been  issued  for  its  execution, 
when,  the  critical  arrival  of  the  Athenian  galley 
converted  the  lamentable  outcries,  or  gloomy 
despair  of  a  whole  republic,  into  expressions  of 
admiration  and  gratitude. 
Olvmo  ^       punishment,   however,    of 

19.  ^^^7^^°^  ^^  "^1^  sufficiently  se- 
A*cr*427    ^®^'  ®^®"  according  to  the  rigor- 

'  '  '  ous  maxims  of  Grecian  policy.  The 
prisoners,  who  had  been  sent  to  Tenedos,  were 
transported  to  Athens.  They  exceeded  a  thou- 
sand in  number,  and  were  indiscriminately  con- 
demned to  death.  SaleBthus,  the  Spartan  gene- 
ral, shared  the  same  fate,  ailer  descending  to 
many  mean  contrivances  to  save  his  life.  The 
walls  of  Mitylend  were  demolished,  its  shipping 
was  sent  to  Athens,  and  its  territory  divided 
into  three  thousand  portions,  of  which  three 
hundred  were  consecrated  to  the  gods,  and  the 
rest  distributed  by  lot  among  the  people  of 
Alliens.    The  Lesbians  were  still  allowed  to 
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ddtivate,  as  ienanU,  their  own  fields,  paying 
for  each  share  an  annual  rent  of  about  six 
pounds  nine  shillings  sterling.^ 

The  activity  and  judgment  of  Paches  thus 
effected  an  importaot  conquest  to  ids  country. 
Though  the  affairs  of  Lesbos  might  have  re- 
quired his  undivided  attention,  he  no  sooner 
was  apprised  of  the  appearance  of  the  Fclopon- 
nesian  fleet,  than  he  immediately  put  to  sea, 
protected  the  allies  of  Athens,  and  chased  the 
enemy  from  those  slior^.  During  the  whole 
time  of  his  command,  he  behaved  with  firmness 
tempered  by  humanity.  But,  at  his  return  to 
Athens,  he  met  with  the  usual  reward  of  supe- 
rior merit.  He  was  accused  of  misconduct; 
and  finding  sentence  ready  to  be  pronounced 
against  him,  his  indignation  rose  so  high,  that 
he  slew  himself  in  court.^ 

The  Spartan  admiral,  Alcidas,  met,  on  the 
other  hand,  with  a  reception  (such  is  the  blind- 
ness of  popular  prejudice !)  far  better  than  his 
behaviour  deserved.  The  Peloponnesian  fleet 
of  forty  sail,  imprudently  intrusted  to  his  com- 
mand, retired  ingloriously,  after  a  most  expen- 
sive and  firuitless  expedition,  to  the  protection 
of  their  firiendly  harbours.  A  northerly  wind, 
however,  drove  them  on  the  shores  of  Crete ; 
from  whence  they  dropped  in  successively  to 
the  port  of 'Cyllen^,  which  had  recovered  the 
disaster  inflicted  on  it  by  the  Corcyreans  at 
the  beginning  of  the  war,  and  became  the  ordi- 
nary rendezvous  of  the  Peloponnesian  fleet.  In 
this  place,  Alcidas  found  thirteen  galleys,  com- 
manded by  Brasidas,  a  Spartan  of  distinguished 
valour  and  abilities,  purposely  chosen  to  assist 
the  admiral  with  his  counsels.  This  small 
squadron  had  orders  to  join  the  principal  ar- 
mament ;  with  which  the  confederates,  as  their 
design  had  miscarried  at  Lesbos,  purposed  to 
undertake  an  expedition  to  Corcyra,  then  agi- 
tated by  the  tumult  of  a  most  dangerous  se- 
dition. 

Among  the  hostilities  already  related  between 
the  republics  of  Corinth  and  Corcyra,  we  de- 
scribed the  enterprises  by  which  the  Corin- 
thians took  above  twelve  hundred  Corcyrean 
prisoners.  Many  of  these  persons  were  de- 
scended firom  the  first  families  in  the  island ; 
a  circumstance  on  which  the  policy  of  Corinth 
founded  an  extensive  plan  of  artifice  and  ambi- 
tion. The  Corcyreans,  instead  of  feeling  the 
rigours  of  captivity,  or  experiencing  the  stem 
severity  of  republican  resentment,  were  treated 
with  the  liberal  and  endearing  kindness  of  Gre- 
cian hospitality.  Having  acquired  their  confi- 
dence by  good  offices,  the  Corinthians  insinuated 
to  them,  in  the  unguarded  hours  of  convivial 
merriment,  the  danger  as  well  as  the  disgrace 
of  their  connection  with  Athens,  the  universal 
tyrant  of  her  allies;  and  represented  their 
shameful  ingratitude  in  deserting  Corinth,  to 
which  the  colony  of  Corcyra  owed  not  only  its 
early  happiness  and  prosperity,  but  its  original 
establishment  and  existence.  These  arguments, 
seasonably  repeated,  and  urged  with  much  ad- 
dress, at  length  proved  effectual.  The  Corcy- 
reans recovered  their  freedom,  and  returned  to 


1  Tbncfdid.  p.  173—906. 

2  PlaUfcich.  in  Nicia,  et  in  Ariitid. 


tlieir  native  country  ;  and  while  they  pretended 
to  be  collecting  the  sum  of  eight  hundred 
talents  (about  a  hundred  and  filly  thousand 
pounds  sterling)  to*  pay  their  ransom,  they  left 
notlung  untried  to  detach  Corcyra  from  the 
Athenian  interest. 

Their  first  expedient  for  accomplishing  tiiis 
purpose  was,  to  traduce  the  popular  leaders, 
who  were  the  most  steadfast  partizans  of  tliat 
republic.  Accusations,  impeachments,  all  the 
artifices  and  chicane  of  legal  persecution,  wore 
directed  and  played  off  against  them.  The 
demagogues,  who  were  not  of  a  temper  to 
brook  such  injuries,  retorted  on  (heir  antago- 
nists with  eqiial  ingenuity,  and  fiir  superior 
success.  Peithias,  the  most  distinguished  advo- 
cate of  the  Athenian  or  dcmocratical  party, 
accused  five  ringleaders  of  the  opposite  faction 
of  having  destroyed  the  fence  which  inclosed  the 
grove  of  Jupiter ;  a  trespass  estimated  by  the 
Corcyrean  law  at  a  severe  pecuniary  punish- 
ment.3  In  vain  the  persons  accused  denied 
the  charge ;  in  vain,  ailer  conviction  before  the 
senate,  they  fled  as  supplicants  to  the  altars. 
They  could  obtain  no  mitigation  of  the  amerce- 
ment The  demagogue  was  inflexible ;  and 
his  influence  with  his  colleagues  in  the  senate, 
of  which  he  happened  that  year  to  be  a  mem- 
ber, determined  them  to  execute  the  law  in  its 
utmost  rigour. 

Exasperated  by  this  severity,  and  not  doubt- 
ing that  during  the  administration  of  the  pre- 
sent senate,  many  similar  prosecutions  would 
be  raised  against  them,  the  aristocratical  party 
entered  into  a  conspiracy  for  defending  them- 
selves and  their  country  against  the  oppressive 
injustice  of  Athens  and  Athenian  partizans. 
On  this  emergency  they  acted  like  men  who 
knew  the  danger  of  delay.  Having  fortified 
their  cause  with  a  sufficient  number  of  adhe- 
renta,  they  armed  themselves  with  concealed 
daggers,  suddenly  rushed  into  the  senate-house, 
and  assassinated  Peithias,  with  sixty  of  his 
friends.  This  boldness  struck  their  opponents 
with  terror.  Such  persons  as  felt  themselves 
most  obnoxious  to  the  conspirators,  immediately 
fled  to  the  harbour,  embarked,  and  sailed  to 
Athens. 

The  people  of  Corcyra,  thus  deprived  of  their 
fy.  leaders  by  an  event  equally  unex- 

,   y™P:  2  pected  and  atrocious,  were  seized 

A*r^*497*  ^^  ^^^^  astonishment  as  suspend- 
ed  their  power  of  action.  Before 
they  had  suflicicntly  recovered  themselves  to 
take  tlie  proper  measures  for  revenge,  or  even 
for  defence,  the  arrival  of  a  Corinthian  vessel, 
and  a  Lacedaemonian  embassy,  encouraged 
their  opponents  to  attempt  their  destruction. 
The  attack  was  made  at  the  hour  of  full  as- 
sembly ;  the  forum,  or  public  square,  presented 
a  scene  of  horror;  the  streets  of  Corcyra 
streamed  with  blood.  The  unguarded  citizens 
were  incapable  of  making  resistance  against 
such  sudden  and  unforeseen  fury.  They  fled  in 
trepidation  from  the  forum,  and  tho  more  spa- 


3  Tho  fine  wu,  for  every  [talo  a  gtatcr  (ono  pound  and 
nine  ponce  sterling.)  Such  causes  were  frequent  in  other 
parts  of  Greece,  as  we  learn  from  the  oration  of  Lysias  in 
tlcfonce  of  a  citizen  accused  of  cutting  down  a  consecrated 
olive.    See  tho  txaoalalion  of  Lyaiai  and  Ltocratoi,  p.  377. 
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clous  Btreofs.  Some  took  possession  of  tlie  ei- 
tadel;  others  of  the  HilloBon  harbour;  and  in 
general  occupied,  before  evening,  the  higher  and 
more  remote  parts  of  the  toWn.  Their  adversa- 
ries kept  possession  of  the  market-place,  around 
which  most  of  their  houses  stood,  or  assembled 
in  the  principal  harbour,  that  points  towards 
Epirus,  from  which  they  expected  succour.  The 
day  following  was  spent  in  doubtful  skirmishes, 
and  in  summoning  from  the  country  the  as- 
sistance of  the  peasants,  or  rather  slaves,  by 
whom  chiefly  the  lands  of  the  island  were  cul- 
tivated. These  naturally  ranged  themselves  on 
the  side  of  €he  people:  the  Corcyrean  women 
zealously  embraced  the  same  party,  and  sus- 
tained the  tumult  with  more  than  female  cou- 
rage. One  inactive  day  intervened.  The  par- 
tizans  of  aristocracy  were  reinforced  by  eight 
hundred  auxiliaries  from  the  continent  of  Epi- 
rus. But  in  the  succeeding  engagement,  the 
numbers  and  fury  of  the  slaves,  who  seized  the 
present  opportunity  to  resent  the  barbarous  cru- 
elty of  their  respective  masters,  and  the  gene- 
rous  ardour  of  the  women,  rendered  the  friends 
of  liberty  completely  victorious.  The  van- 
quished fled  towards  the  forum  and  the  greater 
harbour.  Even  these  posts  they  soon  despaired 
of  being  able  to  maintain;  and,  to  escape  im- 
mediate death,  set  fire  to  the  surrounding 
houses,  which  being  soon  thrown  into  a  blaze, 
presented  an  impervious  obstacle  to  the  rage  of 
tlie  assailants.  The  most  beautiful  part  of 
Corcyra  was  thus  destroyed  in  one  night ;  the 
houses,  shops,  magazines,  and  much  valuable 
merchandize,  were  totally  consumed ;  and  had 
an  easterly  wind  aided  the  conflagration,  the 
whole  city  mubt  in  a  short  time  have  been  re- 
duced to  ashes.  Amidst  this  scene  of  confu- 
sion and  horror,  the  Corinthian  galley,  togetlier 
with  tlie  auxiliaries  from  Epirus,  retired  in  con- 
sternation from  a  place  that  seemed  doomed  to 
inevitable  destruction. 

Next  day  twelve  Athenian  galleys  arrived 
from  Naupactus,  containing,  besides  their  ordi- 
nary complement  of  men,  five  hundred  heavy- 
armed  Mcssenians.  Nicostratus,  who  com- 
manded this  armament,  had  upon  the  first  in- 
tellicrenco  of  the  sedition,  hastened  with  the 
utmost  celerity  to  support  the  cause  of  Athens 
and  democracy.  He  had  the  good  fortune  not 
only  to  anticipate  the  Peloponnesian  squadron, 
which  was  so  anxiously  expected  by  the  enemy, 
but  to  find  his  friends  triumphant.  They  had 
obtained,  however,  a  melancholy  triumph  over 
the  splendour  of  their  country,  which,  if  its  fac- 
tions were  not  speedily  reconciled,  was  threat- 
ened with  total  ruin.  Nicostratus  omitted 
nothing  that  seemed  proper  to  heal  the  wounds 
of  that  afflicted  commonwealth.  By  authority, 
entreaties,  and  commands,  he  persuaded  the 
contending  parties  to  accommodate  matters  be- 
tween themselves,  and  to  renew  their  alliance 
with  Athens.  Having  happily  terminated  tliis 
businera,  ho  was  intent  on  immediate  depar- 
ture ;  but  the  managers  for  the  people  proposed, 
that  he  should  leave  five  of  his  ships  with  them, 
to  deter  the  enemy  from  any  fresh  commotion, 
and  take  in  exchanp^e  five  of  theirs,  which 
should  be  instantly  manned  to  attend  him  on  his 
station.     With  this  proposal  he  complied ;  and 


the  Corcyreans  selected  the  roarinersdestined  to 
sail  with  Nicostratus.  Those  named  for  this 
service  were,  to  a  man,  partisans  of  the  oli- 
garchy and  Lacedeemon :  a  circumstance  which 
created  in  them  just  alarm,  lest  they  should  be 
transported  to  Athens,  and  notwithstanding  the 
faith  of  treaties,  condemned  to  death.  They 
took  refuge  in  the  temple  of  Castor  and  Pollux : 
the  assurances  of  Nicostratus  could  scarcely  re- 
move them  from  this  sanctuary ;  and  all  his  de- 
clarations and  oaths  were  incapable  to  prevail  on 
them  to  embark.  The  opposite  party  asserted, 
that  this  want  of  confidence  betrayed  not  only 
the  consciousness  of  past,  but  the  fixed  purpose 
of  future,  guilt ;  and  would  have  immediately 
despatched  them  with  their  daggers,  had  not 
Nicostratus  interposed.  Terrified  at  these  pro* 
coedings,  the  unhappy  victims  of  popular  malice 
and  suspicion  astembled,  to  the  number  of  four 
hundred,  and  retired  with  one  accord,  as  suppli- 
cants, to  the  temple  of  Juno.  From  this  sanctu- 
ary they  were  persuaded  to  arise,  and  were 
transported  to  a  neighbouring  island,  or  rather 
rock,  small,  barren,  and  uninhabited.  There 
they  remained  four  days,  supplied  barely  with 
the  means  of  subsistence,  and  impatiently  wait- 
ing their  fate. 

In  this  posture  of  aflfairs  a  numerous  fleet  was 
seen  approaching  from  the  south.  This  was  the 
long-expected  squadron  of  fifly-three  ships  com- 
manded by  Alcidas  and  Brasidas.  With  the 
unfortunate  slowness  inherent  in  all  the  mea.- 
sures  of  the  confederacy,  this  armament  arrived 
too  late  to  support  the  ruined  cause  of  their 
friends.  The  Peloponnesian  commanders,  how- 
ever, might  still  expect  to  take  a  useless  but 
agreeable  vengeance  on  their  enemies.  To  ac- 
complish tliis  design  they  prepared  to  attack  the 
harbour  of  Corcyra,  while  all  was  hurry  and 
confusion.  The  islanders  had  sixty  vessels  fit 
for  sea,  in  which  they  embarked  with  the  ut- 
most expedition,  and  successively  sailed  forth 
as  each  happened  to  be  ready.  Their  ardour 
and  impatience  disdained  the  judicious  advice 
of  Nicostratus,  who  alone,  calm  and  unmoved 
amidst  a  scene  of  unexpected  danger,  exhorted 
them  to  keep  the  harbour  until  they  were  all 
prepared  to  advance  in  line  of  battle,  gene- 
rously offering,  with  his  twelve  Atlienian  gal- 
leys, to  sustain  tlie  first  assaults  of  the  enemy. 

The  Peloponnesians,  observing  the  hostile  ar- 
mament scattered  and  unsupported,  divided 
their  own  fleet  into  two  squadrons.  The  one, 
consisting  of  twenty  galleys,  attacked  the  Corcy- 
reans; the  other,  amounting  to  thirty -three,  en- 
deavoured to  surround  the  Athenians.  But  the 
address  of  the  Athenian  mariners  frustrated 
this  attempt  Their  front  was  extended  with 
equal  order  and  celerity.  They  assaulted,  at 
once,  the  opposite  wings  of  the  Peloponnesian 
fleet,  intercepted  their  motion,  and  skilfully  en- 
circled them  around,  hoping  to  drive  their  shijm 
against  each  other,  and  to  throw  them  into  uni- 
versal disorder.  Perceiving  these  manceuvros^ 
the  ships  which  followed  the  Corcyreans  left  oflT 
the  pursuit,  and  steered  to  support  the  main 
squadron:  and  now,  with  their  whole  embodied 
strength,  they  prepared  to  pour  on  the  Athe- 
nians. These  prudently  declined  the  shock  of  su- 
perior force:  but  the  glory  of  their  retreat  was 
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equal  to  a  victory.  They  eeasonably  shifled 
their  helms,  slowly  and  regularly  gave  way,  and 
thus  recovered  the  retreat  of  iJreir  Corey rean 
allies,  who,  having  alrea^dy  lost  thirteen  vessels, 
were  totally  unable  to  renew- the  engagement. 
Having  reached  the  harbour,  the  Corcyreans 
still  feared  lest  the  enemy,  in  pursuance  of  their 
victory,  should  make  a  descent  on  the  coast,  and 
even  assault  the  city.  But  the  manly  counsels 
of  Brasidas,  who  strongly  recommended  the  lat- 
ter measure,  were  defeated  by  the  timidity  and 
incapacity  of  Alcidas.  The  Corcyreans  seized, 
therefore,  the  present  opportunity  to  remove  the 
supplicants  from  the  uninhabited  island  to  the 
temple  of  Juno,  as  less  exposed  there,  to  be  dis- 
covered and  taken  up  by  the  Peloponnesian 
fleet  Next  day  they  entered  into  accommoda- 
tion with  these  unhappy  men,  and  even  ad- 
mitted several  of  them  to  embark  in  thirty  ves- 
sels, which  they  hastily  equipped,  as  the  last 
defence  of  the  island.  The  Peloponnesians, 
mean  while,  still  prevented,  by  the  dastardly 
counsels  of  Alcidas,  from  attacking  the  capital, 
wreaked  their  resentment  on  the  adjacent  ter- 
ritory. But  before  the  dawn  of  the  succeeding 
day,  they  were  alarmed  by  lights  on  the  north- 
em  shore  of  Leucadia,  which,  by  their  number 
and  disposition,  signified  the  approach  of  an 
Athenian  fleet  of  sixty  sail. 

The  situation  of  the  invaders  was  now  ex- 
tremely dangerous.  If  tliey  stretched  oyt  to  sea, 
they  might  be  obliged  to  encounter  the  unbroken 
vigour  of  the  Athenians;  if  they  cruised  off"  the 
coast,  they  would  be  compelled  to  contend,  not 
only  with  the  power  of  Athens,  but  with  the 
resentment  of  Corcyra.  One  measure  alone 
promised  the  hope  of  safety :  it  was  immediately 
adopted.  Having  crept  along  the  shore  to  Leu- 
cadia, they  carried  their  vessels  across  the  islh- 
nius,>  afterwards  buried  in  the  sea,  but  which 
then  joined  the  peninsula,  now  the  island  <>f 
Leucas,  to  the  adjacent  coast  of  Acawiania. 
From  thence  sailing  through '  the  narrow  seas, 
which  separate  the  neighbourii»g  »sles  from  the 
continent,  they  escaped  witMut  discovery,  and 
safely  arrived  in  the  harbour  of  Cyllcn^. 

The  democratical  pi»rty  in  Corcyra  soon  per- 
ceived thfi  flight  of  the  enemy,  and  descried  the 
approach  of  the  Athenian  fleet,  commanded  by 
Eurymedon.  These  fortunate  events,  which 
ought  in  generous  minds  to  have  effaced  the 
dark  impressions  of  enmity  and  revenge,  only 
enabled  the  Corcyreans  to  display  the  deep  ma- 
lignity of  iheir  character.  They  commanded 
the  thirty  galleys,  recently  manned,  to  pass  in 
review,  and  in  proportion  as  they  discovered 
their  enemies,  punished  them  with  immediate 
death.  Fifty  of  the  principal  citizens,  who  still 
clung  to  the  altars  in  the  temple  of  Juno,  tliey 
seduced  from  their  asylum,  and  instantly  butch- 
ered. 

Politics  and  party  formed  the  pretence  for 
violence,  while  individuals  gratified  their  private 
passions,  and  wreaked  vengeance  on  their  per- 
•onal  foes.  The  sedition  became  every  hour 
more  fierce:  the  confusion  thickened;  the  whole 
city  was  filled  with  consternation  and  horror. 
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1  D'Anrille  conaiders  the  ancient  Leucadia  as  an  ialand; 
Ptolemy  ipoaka  of  it  at  a  peninrala. 
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The  altars  and  images  of  the  gods  were  sur- 
rounded by  votaries,  whom  even  the  terrors  of 
a  superstitious  age  could  no  longer  protect.  The 
miserable  victims  were  dragged  from  the  most 
revered  temples,  whose  walls  and  pavement 
were  now  first  stained  with  civil  blood.  Many 
withdrew  themselves  by  a  voluntary  death  from 
the  fury  of  their  enemies.  In  every  house,  and 
in  every  family,  scenes  were  transacted  too  hor- 
rid for  description.  Parents,  children,  brothers, 
and  pretended  friends,  seized  the  desired  mo- 
ment for  gratifying  their  latent  malignity,  and 
perpetrating  crimes  without  a  name.  The  un- 
feeling Eurymedon  (whose  chp.racter,  as  will 
shortly  appear,  was  a  disgrace  to  human  nature) 
showed  neither  ability  nor  inclination  to  stop 
the  carnage.  During  tlie  space  of  six  days  that 
his  fleet  continued  in  the  Corcyrean  harbour, 
the  actors  in  tliis  lamentable  tragedy  continually 
aggravated  the  enormity  of  their  guilt,  and  im- 
proved in  the  refinement  of  their  cruelty.  A 
dreadful  calm  succeeded  this  violent  agitation. 
Five  hundred  partisans  of  aristocracy  escaped 
to  the  coast  of  Epirus ;  and  the  Athenian  fleet 
retired. 

The  fugitives,  instead  of  rejoicing  in  their 
safety,  thought  only  of  revenge.  They  sent 
agents  to  LaccdaDmon  and  Corinth.  By  describ- 
ing their  sufferings  to  the  astonished  Epirots, 
they  excited  their  compassion,  and  acquired  their 
assistance.  The  severity  oftheprevailuig  party 
in  Corcyra  increased  the. number  of  outlaws; 
who,  at  length,  finding  themselves  sufficiently 
powerful  to  attack  and  conquer  the  island, 
which,  from  the  moment  of  tlieir  banishment, 
they  had  infested  by  naval  descents,  sailed  with 
their  whole  strength  for  that  purpose  in  boats 
provided  by  the  Barbarians.  In  landing  at 
Corcyra,  the  rowers  drove  witli  such  violence 
against  the  shore,  as  broke  many  of  their  vessels 
in  pieces;  the  rest  they  immediately  burned, 
disdaining  safety  unless  purchased  by  victory. 
This  desperate  measure  deterred  opposition: 
they  advanced,  seized,  and  fortified,  mount 
Iston^ ;  a  strong  post  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
the  city,  from  which  they  ravaged  the  territory^ 
and  subjected  their  enemies  to  the  multiplied 
evils  of  war  and  famine. 
Olvmo  ^^  epidemical  disorder  increaaed 

Ixivui  4  ^^®  measure  of  tlieir  calamities. 
A  C  425 '  '^^^  flames  of  civil  discord,  which 
had  never  been  thoroughly  extin- 
guished, again  broke  out  within  the  walls. 
The  misery  of  the  Corcyreans  was  verging  to 
despair,  when  an  Athenian  fleet  of  forty  sail 
appeared  oflT  the  coast.  This  armament  was 
commanded  by  Eurymedon  and  Sophocles.  It 
was  principally  destined  against  Sicily,-as  we 
shall  have  occasion  to  relate,  but  ordered  in  its 
voyage  tliitherto  touch  at  Corcyra,  and  regulate 
the  affairs  of  that  island.  This  unexpected  as- 
sistance enabled  the  besieged  to  become  the  be- 
siegers. The  outworks  and  defences  of  Mount 
Iston^  were  successively  taken,  the  parties  who 
defended  them  gradually  retiring  to  the  more 
elevated  branches,  and,  at  lengtli,  to  the  very 
summit,  of  the  mountain.  They  were  on  the 
point  of  being  driven  from  thence,  and  of  falling 
into  the  hands  of  enemies  exasperated  by  innu- 
merable injuries  suffered  and  inflicted.  Alarm- 
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ed  by  this  reflection,  they  called  out  to  the  Athe- 
nianB  for  quarter,  and  surrendered  to  Euryme- 
don  and  Sophocles,  on  condition  that  their  fate 
should  be  decided  by  the  people  of  Athens. 
They  were  sent  prisoneni  to  the  small  island  of 
Ptychia,  till  it  should  be  found  convenient  to 
transport  them  to  Athens,  and  commanded  not 
to  make  any  attempt  to  stir  from  thence  under 
pain  of  annulling  the  capitulation  which  had 
been  granted  them. 

If  the  malignity  of  the  Corcyrean  populace 
had  not  exceeded  the  ordinary  standard  of  hu- 
man pravity,  their  resentment  must  have  been 
softened  by  the  sudden  transition  wrought  by 
accident  in  the&>  favour.  But  their  first  concern 
was  to  intercept  the  precarious  clemency  of 
Athens,  and  to  assure  the  destruction  of  their 
adversarfes.  This  atrocious  design  was  exe- 
cuted by  a  stratagem  equally  detestable,  uniting, 
by  a  singular  combination,  whatever  is  savage 
in  ferocity,  and  base  in  perfidy.  By  means  of 
proper  agents  despatched  secretly  to  Ptychia, 
the  leaders  of  the  popular  faction  acquainted 
those  of  the  prisoners,  with  whom,  in  peaceable 
times,  the^  had  respectively  lived  in  some  ha^ 
bits  of  intmiacy,  that  the  Athenians  had  deter- 
mined to  give  them  up  indiscriminately  to  the 
fury  of  the  populace.  Pretending  much  regret 
that  persons  in  whom  they  once  had  so  tender 
a  concern,  should  share  the  common  calamity, 
they  exhorted  them,  by  all  possible  means,  to 
contrive  their  escape,  and  offered  to  provide 
them  with  a  bark  for  that  purpose.  The  known 
cruelty  of  Eurymedon  made  the  artifice  suc- 
ceed. The  bark  was  already  launched  from 
the  island ;  the  terms  of  the  capitulation  were 
thus  infringed ;  the  deluded  victims  were  ap- 
prehended in  the  very  act  of  departure,  seized, 
bound,  and  delivered  into  the  hands  of  their  in- 
exorable enemies. 

The  Athenian  commanders,  Eurymedon  and 
Sophocles,  favoured  the  deceit,  because,  as  they 
were  themselves  obliged  to  proceed  towards 
Sicily,  they  envied  the  honour  that  would  ac- 
crue to  their  successors  in  conducting  the  cap- 
tives to  Athens.  To  gratify  this  meanness  of 
soul  without  example,  they  permitted  barban- 
ties  beyond  belief. 

The  unhappy  prisoners  were  first  confined  in 
a  dungeon.  Dragged  successively  from  thence, 
in  parties  of  twenty  at  a  time,  they  were  com- 
pelled to  pass  in  pairs,  tlieir  hands  tied  behind 
their  backs,  between  two  ranks  of  their  ene- 
mies, armed  with  whips,  prongs,  and  every  in- 
strument of  licentious  and  disgraceful  torture. 
The  wretches  left  in  prison  were  long  ignorant 
of  the  ignominious  cruelty  inflicted  on  their 
companions :  but,  as  soon  as  they  learned  the 
abominable  scenes  transacted  without,  they  re- 
fused to  quit  their  confinement,  guarded  the  en- 
trance, and  invited,  with  one  consent,  the  Athe- 
nians to  murder  them.  But  the  Athenians  want- 
ed either  humanity  o^  firmness  to  commit  this 
kind  cruelty.  The  Corcyrean  populace  ven- 
tured not  to  force  a  passage  from  despair.  They 
mounted  the  prison  walls,  uncovered  the  roof, 
and  overwhelmed  those  below  with  stones, 
darts,  and  arrows.  These  weapons  were  do- 
etrlictivc  to  many,  and  furnished  others  witli 
the  means  of  destroying  tlicinsclvos,  or  each 


other.  They  laid  down  their  heads,  opened 
their  breasts,  exposed  their  necks,  mutually  ao- 
hciting,  in  plaintive  or  frantic  accents,  the  fatal 
stroke.  The  whole  ni|[ht  (for  the  night  inter- 
vened) was  spent  in  this  horrid  scene ;  and  the 
morning  presented  a  spectacle  too  shocking  for 
description.  The  obdurate  hearts  of  the  Cor- 
cyreans  were  incapable  of  pity  or  remorse; 
but  their  relenting  eyes  could  not  bear  the 
sight;  and  they  conunanded  the  bodies  of  their 
fellow  citizens,  now  breathless  or  expiring,  to 
be  thrQwn  on  carts,  and  conveyed*  without  the 
walls. 

Thus  ended  the  sedition  of  Corcyra;>  but  its 
consequences  were  not  soon  to  end,  The  conta- 
gion of  that  unhappy  island  engendered  a  po« 
litical  malady,  which  spread  its  baneful  in- 
fluence over  Greece.  The  aristocratical,  and 
still  more,  the  popular  governments  of  that 
country,  had  ever  been  Uable  to  faction,  which 
occasionally  blazed  into  sedition.  But  this  mor- 
bid .tendency,  congenial  to  the  constitution  of 
republics,  thenceforth  assumed  a  more  danger- 
ous appearance,  and  betrayed  more  alarming 
symptoms.  In  every  republic,  and  almost  in 
every  city,  the  intriguing  and  ambitious  found 
the  ready  protection  of  Athens,  or  of  Sparta, 
according  as  their  selfish  and  guilty  designs 
were  screened  under  the  pretence  of  maintain- 
ing the  prerogatives  of  the  nobles,  or  asserting 
the  privileges  of  the  people.  A  virtuous  and  mo- 
derate aHstocracy,  an  equal,  impartial  freedom, 
these  were  the  colourings  which  served  to  jus- 
tify violence  and  varnish  guilt  Sheltered  by 
the  specious  coverings  of  fair  names,  the  prodi- 
gal assassin  delivered  himself  from  the  impor- 
tunity of  his  creditor.  The  father,  with  unna- 
tural cruelty,  punished  the  licentious  extrava- 
gance of  his  son :  the  son  avenged,  by  parricide, 
the  stem  severity  of  his  father.  The  debates 
of  the  public  assembly  were  decided  by  the 
swoid.  Not  satisfied  with  victory,  men  thirsted 
for  blood.  This  general  disorder  overwhelmed 
laws,  human  *nd  divine.  The  ordinary  course 
of  events  was  reversed  :  sentiments  lost  their 
natural  force,  and  words  their  usual  mean- 
ing.3  Dulness  and  stupidity  triumphed  over 
abilities  and  refinement;  for  while  the  crafly 
and  ingenious  were  laying  fine-spun  snares  for 
their  enemies,  men  of  blunter  minds  had  im- 
mediate recourse  to  the  sword  and  poniard. 
This  successful  audacity  was  termed  manly 
enterprise;  ferocity  assumed  tho  name  of  cour- 
age ;  faction  and  ambition  passed  for  patriotism 
and  magnanimity;  perfidy  was  coiled  pru- 
dence ;  cunning,  wisdom ;  every  vice  was 
clothed  in  the  garb  of  every  virtue;  while  jus- 
tice, moderation,  and  candour  were  branded  as 
weaikness,  cowardice,  meanness  of  soul,  and  in- 
difference to  the  public  interest.  Such  was  the 
perversion  of  sentiment,  and  such  the  corrup- 
tion of  language,  first  engendered  amidst  the 
turbulence  of  Grecian  factions,  and  too  faith- 
fully imitated,  as  far  as  the  soft  effeminacy  of 
modem  manners  will  permit,  by  the  discon- 
tented and  seditious  of  later  times — Wretched 
and  detestable  delusions,  by  which  wicked  men 
deceive  and  ruiu  the  public  and  themselves. 
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CHAPTER  XVII. 

•  • 

PhjftiedL  CaiamUiu  eontpire  wUh  Ihe  Evils  of  War-Athenian  Expedition  inio  JEtoKor^Vietoneg 
of  Demott/une$ — He  fortifies  Pybtu — Blocks  vp  the  Spartans  in  Sphaeteria — ne  Spartans 
solicit  Peace — Artifices  and  Imprudence  of  Cleon-^His  unmerited  Success — Ridiculed  by  Aris» 
Ufphanes — Athenian  Conquest^-^Battle  of  Deliwn — Commotions  in  Thrace — Expedition  of 
Brasidas^Truce  for  a  Year—7%e  War  renewed—Battle  of  An^MpoHs— Peace  of  Jfieias — 
Dissatisfaction  of  the  Spartan  Allies. 


¥ T  would  be  agreeable  to  divenifj  the  dark 
and  melancholy  scenes  of  the  Pelpponnesian 
Qj  .      war,  by   introducing    occurrences 

Izuviii  2.  *"**  transactions  of  a  different  and 
A  C  427    ™**'*  pleasing  kind.   But  such,  un- 
fortunately, is  the  settled  gloom  of 
our  present  subject,  that  the  episodes  com- 
monly reflect  the  same  colour  with  the  princi- 
pal action.    The  miserable  period  now  under 
oar  reyiew,  and  already  distinguished  by  re^ 
Tolt  and  sedition,  was  still  fartlier  deformed  by 
a  return  of  the  pestilence,  and  by  innumerable 
earthquakes.    The   disease    carried    off    five 
thoilsand  Athenian  troops,  and  a  great  but  un- 
certain number  of  other  citizens.    It  raged, 
daring  a  twelvemonth,  with   unabating  vio- 
lence ;  many  remedies  were  employed,  but  all 
equally  ineffectual.     The   poison    at  length 
•pent  its  force,  and  the  malady  disappeared  by 
a  slow  and  insensible  progress,  similar  to  that 
observed  in  the  Levant,  and  other  parts  of  the 
world,  whic|i  are  still  liable  to  be  visited  by  this 
dreadful  calamity.'    The  earthquakes  alarmed 
Attica  and  Bceotia,  but  proved  most  destructive 
in  the  neighbouring  isles.    The  dreadful  con- 
cussions of  the  land  were  aQCompanied,  or  per- 
haps produced,  by  a  violent  agitation  of  the 
sea.    The  reflux  of  the  waves  overwhelmed 
the  flourishing  city  of  Orobia,  on  the  western 
coast  of  EuboBa.    Similar  disasters  happened 
Olvmo         ^  ^®  small  islands  of  Atalonta 
Ix^nvnl  3   *°^  Perperathus.    Nor  did  these 
A   r  AOti   ^<L>™ing  events  terminate  the  af- 
A.K..  4^.  fli^jions  of  the  Greeks ;  for  Nature, 
as  if  she  had  .delighted  to  produce  at  one  period 
every  thing  most  awful,  poured  forth  a  torrent 
of  fire  from  Moxmt  Etna,  which  demolished  the 
industrious  iaboars  of  the  Cataneans.  A  dread- 
ful eruption  had  happened  fifty  years  before 
this  period;  and  the  present  was  the  third,  and 
mpst  memorable,  by  which  Sicily  had  been 
agitated  and  inflamed,  since  the  coasts  of  that 
bland  were  adorned  by  Grecian  colonies.^ 

If  the  Peloponnesian  war  had  not  been  car- 
ried* on  with  an  animosity  unknown  to  the 
mildness 'of  modem  times,  the  long  sufferings 
QJ  of  the  contending  parties  would 

Ixuvui  4  '^^^^  disposed  them  eagerly  to  de- 
A  Q  Aoc  '  *ii'e  the  blessings  of  tranquillity. 
But  such  virulent  passions  rankled 
in  Athens  and  Sparta,  that  while  calamities 
were  equally  balanced,  and  the  capitals  of  both 
republics  were  secure,  no  combination  of  ad- 
verse circumstances  seemed  suflicient  to  deter- 
mine either  side  to  purchase  peace  by  the 
smallest  diminution  of  honour.    Yet  to  this 

3  Voyii^  de   Toaraofort,  vol.   ii.    Diicoane  od   the 
Pltf^ae,  in  the  Phil.  Trtni.  vol.  Ixir. 

4  Tbocydid.  p.  tSO. 


necessity,  Sparta  in  the  following  year  was 
reduced  by  a  train  of  events,  equally  sudden 
and  singular.  Demosthenes,  a  general  of  merit' 
and  enterprise,  commanded  the  Athenian 
forces  at  Naupactus.  This  town,  as  related 
above,  had  been  bestowed  on  the  unfortunate 
Messenians;  by  whose  assistance,  together 
with  that  of  the  Athenian  allies  in  Acamania, 
Cephallenia,  and  Zacynthus,  Demosthenes  un- 
dertook to  reduce  the  hostile  provinces  of  2Eto- 
lia,  Ambracia,  and  Leucadia.  But  the  opera- 
tions necessary  for  this  purpose  were  obstructed 
by  the  jealousies  and  dissensions  which  pre-' 
vailed  among  ^he  confederates ;  each  state  in- 
aisting,  that  the  whole  force  of  the  war  should 
be  immediately  directed  against  its  particular 
enemies. 

^  The  allied  army,  thus  distracted  by  contra- 
riety, and  weakened  By  defection,  performed 
nothing  decisive  against  Leucadia  or  Ambra- 
cia. In  £tolia  the^  were  extremely  unfortu- 
nate. The  Messenians,  who  were  continually 
harassed  by  the  natives  of  that  barbarous  pro- 
vince, persuaded  Demosthenes  that  it  would 
be  easy  to  overrun  their  country,  before  the 
inhabitants,  wh#  lived  in  scattered  villages, 
widely  separated  from  each  other,  could  collect 
their  force,  or  attempt  resistance.  In  pursu- 
ance of  this  advice,  Demosthenes  entered  ^to- 
lia  took  and  plundered  the  towns,  and  drove  the 
inhabitants  before  him.  Durin?  several  days 
he  marched  unresisted ;  but  havmg  proceeded 
to  JEgitium,  the  principal,  or  rather  only  city 
in  the  province,  he  found  that  his  design  had 
by  no  means  escaped  the  notice  of  the  enemy. 
£gitium  is  situate  among  lofty  mountains, 
and  about  ten  miles  distant  from  the  Corin- 
thian gulf.  Among  these  intricate,  and  almost 
inaccessible  heights  the  flower  of  the  £tolian 
nation  were  posted.  Even  the  most  distant 
tribes  had  come  up,  before  the  confederate 
army  entered  their  borders. 

iEgitium  was  stormed ;  but  the  inhabitants 
escaped  to  their  countrymen  concealed  among 
the  mountains.  While  the  Athenians  and  their 
allies  pursued  them,  the  JEtolians  rushed,  in 
separate  bodies,  from  different  eminences,  and 
checked  the  pursuers  with  their  darts  and  jave- 
lins. Having  discharged  their  missile  weapons, 
they  retired,  being  light-armed,  and  incapable 
to  resist  the  impression  of  pikemen.  New  de- 
tachments continually  poured  forth  from  the 
mountains,  and  in  all  directions  annoyed  the 
confederates.  The  latter  lost  no  ground,  as 
long  as  their  archers  had  darts,  and  were  able 
to  use  them.  But  when  the  greatest  part  of 
their  light  troops  were  wounded  or  slain,  the 
heavy-armed  men  began  to  give  way.  They 
still,  however,  maintained  their  order ;  and  the 
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battle  long  continued,  in  alternate  pursuits  and 
retreats,  the  ^tolians  always  flying  before  tlie 
enemy  as  soon  as  they  had  discharged  their 
javelins.  But  at  length  the  confederates  were 
exhausted  by  so  many  repeated  charges,  and 
totally  defeated  by  opponents  who  durst  not 
wait  their  approach. 

Their  conductors  through  this  intricate  coun- 
try had  all  perished.  They  mistook  their  road 
to  the  sea.  The  enemy  were  light-armed,  and 
in  their  own  territories.  The  pursuit,  there- 
fore, was  unusually  destructive.  Many  fell  into 
caverns,  or  tumbled  headlong  from  precipices. 
A  large  party  wandered  into  an  impervious 
wood,  which  being  set  on  fire  by  the  enemy, 
consumed  them  in  its  flames.  A  miserable 
remnant  returned  to  Naupactus,  afflicted  by  the 
loss  of  their  companions,  and  highly  mortified 
at  being  defeated  by  Barbarians,  alike  ignorant 
of  the  rules  of  war,  and  of  the  laws  of  civil  so- 
ciety, who  spoke  an  unknown  dialect,  and  fed 
on  raw  flesh. ' 

This  disaster  deterred  Demosthenes  from  re- 
turning to  Athens,  till  fortune  gave  him  an  op- 
portunity to  retrieve  the  honour  of  hU  arms. 
The  ^tolians  and  Ambraciots,  the  most  formi- 
dable enemies  of  the  republic  on  that  western 
coast  of  Greece,  solicited  and  obtained  assist- 
ance from  Lacediemon  and  Corinth,  vigorously 
attacked  the  towns  of  Naupactus  and  Amphilo- 
chian  Argos,and  threiitened  to  reduce  the  whole 
province  of  Acarnania,  in  which  the  latter  was 
situated.  The  vigilance  and  activity  of  Demos- 
tlienes  not  only  saved  these  important  cities, 
but  obtained  the  most  signal  advantages  over 
the  assailants.  With  profound  military  skill  he 
divided  the  strength  of  the  tfnemy,  and,  by  a 
well-conducted  stratagem,  totally  defeated  the 
Ambraciots  among  the  heights  of  Idomen^.  A 
strong  detachment  of  that  brave  nation  had  ad- 
vanced the  preceding  day  to  Olps,  a  place  for- 
tified by  the  Acamanians,  and  the  seat  of  their 
courts  of  justice.  Demosthenes  obliged  them  to 
retreat  with  considerable  loss,  and  intercepted 
their  return  homeward.  Mean  while  the  col- 
lected force  of  the  Ambraciots  marched  to  sup- 
port their  detachment,  with  whose  misfortunes 
they  were  totally  imacquainted.  Apprised  of 
this  design,  Demosthenes  beset  the  passes, 
and  seized  the  most  advantageous  posts  on  their 
route.  With  the  remainder  of  his  force  he  ad- 
vanced to  attack  them  in  front.  They  had 
already  proceeded  to  Idonien^,  and  encamped 
on  the  lowest  ridge  of  that  mountain.^ 

Demosthenes  placed  his  Messenians  in  the 
van,  and  commanded  them,  as  they  marched 
along,  to  discourse  in  their  Doric  dialect.  This 
circunutance,  as  the  morning  was  yet  in  its 
dawn,  eflectually  prevented  the  advanced  guards 
from  suspecting  them  to  be  enemies.  Demos- 
thenes then  rushed  forward  with  the  Messenians 
and  Acamanians.  The  Ambraciots  were  yet 
ia  their  beds.  The  camp  was  no  sooner  as- 
saulted, than  the  rbut  began.  Many  were  slain 
on  the  spot;  the  rest  fled  amain;  but  the  passes 
were  beset,  and  the  p'ursuers  light-armed.  Some 
ran  to  the  sea,  and  beheld  a  now  object  of  ter- 
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ror,  in  some  Athenian  ships  then  cruising  on 
the  coast.  In  this  complication  of  calamities, 
they  plunged  into  the  water,  and  swam  to  the 
hostile  squadron,  choosing  rather  to  be  destrdyed 
by  the  Athenians,  than  by  the  enemies,  from 
whom  they  had  escaped. 

On  the  following  day,  the  victors,  who  re- 
mained at  Idomene,  stripping  the  dead,  and 
erecting  a  trophy,  were  addressed  by  a  herald 
sent  on  the  part  of  the  detachment  who  had  so 
much  suflered  in  its  retreat  from  Olpe.  This 
herald  knew  nothing  of  the  fresh  disaster  that 
had  befallen  his  countrymen.  Observing  the 
arms  of  the  Ambraciots,  he  was  astonished  at 
their  number.  The  victors  perceiving  his  sur- 
prise, asked  him,  before  he  explained  his  com- 
mission, ^^  What  he  judged  to  be  the  amount  of 
the  slain?"  "Not  more  than  two  hundred," 
repUed  the  herald.  The  demander  then  said, 
"  It  should  seem  otherwise,  for  there  are  the 
arms  of  more  than  a  thousand  men.'^  The  he- 
rald rejoined,  "  They  cannot  then  belong  to  our 
party."  The  other  replied,  "  They  must,  if 
you  fought  yesterday  at  Idomen^"  "  Wo 
fought  no  where  yesterday;  we  suffered  the 
day  before,  in  our  retreat  from  Olpas."  "  But 
we  fought  yesterday  against  these  Ambraciots, 
who  were  marching  to  your  relief."  When  the 
herald  heard  this^  he  burst  into  a  groan,  and 
went  abruptly  oflT,  without  farther  explaining 
his  commission.' 

Olvmn  These  important  successes  ena- 

Ixxxviii  4  ^^^^  DemosthencsB  to  return  with 
A  C  425  *^?"°^.  *°  Athens.  The  term  of 
his  military  command  Ka,d  expired; 
but  his  mind  could  not  brook  inactivity.  He 
therefore  solicited  permission  to  accoihpany,  as 
a  volunteer,  the  armament  which  sailed  to 
Corcyra,  the  success  of  which  has  already  been 
related,  with  leave  to  employ  the  Messenians, 
whom  he  carried  along  with  liim,  on  the  coast 
of  Peloponnesus,  should  any  opportunity  occur 
there,  for  promoting  the  public  service.  While 
the  fleet  slowly  coasted  along  the  southern 
shores  of  that  peninsula,  the  Messenians  viewed, 
with  mingled  joy  and  sorrow,  the  long  lost,  but 
still  beloved,  seats  of  their  ancestors.  They 
regretted,  in  particular,  the  decay  of  ancient 
Pylus,  tlie  royal  residence  of  their  admired 
NestOr,  whose  youth  had  been  adorned  by  va- 
lour, and  his  age  renowned  for  wisdom.  Their 
immortal  resentment  against  Sparta  was  ib- 
flamcd  by  beholding  the  ruins  of  Messen^.  A 
thousand  ideas  and  sentiments,  which  time  had 
obliterated,  revived  at  the  sight  of  their  native 
shores. 

When  the  tumuH  of  their  emotions  subsided, 
they  explained  their  feelings  to  Demosthenes, 
and  to  each  other.  He  suggested,  or  at  least 
warmly  approved,  the  design  of  hmding,  and 
rebuilding  Pylus,  which  had  been  abandoned 
by  the  Spartans,  though  it  enjoyed  a  conve- 
nient harbour,  and  was  strongly  fortified  by 
nature.  Demosthenes  proposed  this  measure 
to  Eurymedon  and  Sophocles,  who  answered 
him  with  the  insolence  congenial  to  their  cha- 
racter, "  That  there  were  many  barren  capes 
on  the  coast  of  Peloponnesus,  which  tliose  might 

3  ThucydiJ.  p.  S44,  et  loq. 
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fortify  who  wished  to  entail  a  useless  expense 
on  their  ooontry.^'  He  next  applied  to  the 
several  captains  of  the  fleet,  and  even  to  the 
inferior  officers^  but  without  better  Gtficcess, 
althougrh  he  assured  them  that  the  place 
abounded  in  wood  and  stone,  with  which  a 
wall  sufficient  for  defence,  might  speedily  be 
completed.  He  had  desisted  from-  farther  en- 
treaties, when  a  fortunate  storm  drove  the 
whole  fleet  towards  the  Pylian  harbour.  This 
circumstance  enabled  him  to  renew  his  instances 
with  greater  force,  alleging  that  the  events  of 
fortune  confirmed  the  expediency  of  the  under- 
taking. *At  length  the  sailors  and  soldiers, 
weary  of  idleness  (for  the  weather  prevented 
thepi  from  putting  to  sea,)  began  the  work  of 
their  own  accord,  and  carried  it  on  with  such 
vigour  and  activity,  that  in  six  days  the  place 
was  strongly  fortified  on  every  side.**  The 
Athenian  fleet  then  proceeded  to  Corcyra,  De- 
mosthenes retaining  only. five  ships  to  guard 
'  this  new  acquisition. 

The  Spartans  were  no  sooner  apprised  of 
thb  daring  measure,  than  they  withdrew  their 
army  from  its  annual  incursion  into  Attica,  and 
recalled  their  fleet  from  Corcyra.  The  citizens, 
residing  at  home,  immediately  flew  to  arms, 
and  marched  towards  Pyl us,  which  was  only 
fifty  miles  distant  from  their  capital.  They 
found  the  new  fortress  so  well  prepared  for  de- 
fenee,  that  nothing  could  be  undertaken  against 
it  with  any  prospect  of  success,  until  their 
whole  forces  had  assembled.  This  occasioned 
a  short  delay;  after  which  Pylus  was  vigor- 
ously assaulted  by  sea  and  land.  The  walls 
were  weakest  towards  the  harbour;  the  en- 
trance of  which„  however,  was  so  narrow,  that 
only  two  ships  could  sail  into  it  abreast.  Hbre 
the  attack  was  most  furious,  and  the  resistance 
most  obstinate. 

Demosthenes  encouraged  his  troops  by  his 
voice  and  arm.  The  gallant  Brasidas,  a  man 
destined  to  act  such  an  illustrious  part  in  the 
following  scenes  of  the  war,  called  out  to  the 
LacedflBmonian  pilots  to  drive  against  the 
beach  ;  and  exhorted  them,  by  the  destruction 
of  their  ships,  to  save  the  honour  of  their  coun- 
try. He  farther  recommended  this  boldness  by 
his  example,  but,  in  performing  it,  received  a 
wound  which  rendered  him  insensible.  His 
body  dropped  into  the  sea,  seemingly  deprived 
of  life,  but  was  recovered  by  the  affectionate 
zeal  of  his  attendants.  When  his  senses  re- 
turned, he  perceived  the  loss  of  his  shield,  a 
matter  highly  punishable  by  the  Spartan  laws, 
if  the  shield  of  Brasidas  had  not  been  lost  with 
more  glory  than  ever  shield  was  defended.^ 

During  three  days,  Demosthenes,  with  very 
unequal  strength,  resisted  the  enemy;  when 
the  approach  of  the  Athenian  fleet  from  Cor- 
cyra, which  he  had  apprised  of  his  danger, 
terminated  the  incredible  labours  of  his  ex- 
hausted garrison.  A  naval  engagement  ensued, 
in  which  the  Lacedcemonians  were  defeated. 
But  neither  this  defeat,  nor  the  loss  of  five 
ships,  nor  the  total  dispersion  of  their  fleet,  nor 
the  unexpected  relief  of  Pylus,  gave  them  so 


4  ThncYdid.  D.  S56,  et  leq. 

5  Ibid.  p.  758; 


much  uneasiness,  as  an  event  principally  occa- 
sioned by  their  own  imprudence.  The  island 
of  Sphacteria,  scarce  t^vo  miles  in  circum- 
ference, barren,  woody,  and  uninhabited,  Ues 
before  the  harbour  of  Pylus.  In  this  island  the 
Spartans  had  posted  four  hundred  and  tv&^enty 
heavy-armed  men,  with  a  much  greater  pro- 
portion of  Helots,  not  reflecting  that  the  Athe- 
nians, as  so6n  as  they  had  resumed  the  command 
of  the  neighbouring  sea,  must  have  these  forces 
at  their  devotion.  This  circumstance  occurred 
not  to  the  Spartans  till  after  their  defeat ;  and 
then  affected  them  the  more  deeply,  because 
the  troops  blocked  up  in  the  island  belonged  to 
the  first  families  of  the  republic. 

Advice  of  this  misfortune  was  immediately 
sent  to  the  capital.  The  annual  magistrates, 
attended  by  a  deputation  of  the  senate,  has- 
tened to  examine  matters  on  the  spot  The 
evil  appeared  to  be  incapable  of  remedy ;  and 
of  such  importance  was  this  body  of  Spartans 
to  the  community,  that  all  present  agreed  in 
the  necemity  of  soliciting  a  truce,  until  am- 
bassadors were  sent  to  Athens  to  treat  of  a 
general  peace.  The  Athenians  granted  a  sus- 
pension of  hostilities,  on  condition  that  the 
Spartans,  as  a  pledge  of  their  sincerity,  surren- 
dered their  whole  fleet  (consisting  of  about 
sixty  vessels)  into  tlie  harboar  of  Pylus.  Even 
this  mortifying  proposal  was  accepted.  Twenty 
days  were  consumed  in  the  embassy;  during 
which  time  the  troops  intercepted  in  Sphacteria 
were  supplied  with  a  stated  proportion  of  meal, 
meat,  and  wine,^  that  of  the  freemen  amount- 
ing to  double  the  quantity  allowed  to  the  slaves. 

When  the  Spartan'  ambassadors  were  admit- 
ted to  an  audience  at  Athens,  they  artfully 
apologized  for  the  intended  length  of  their  dis- 
courses. In  all  their  transactiofts  with  the 
Greeks,  they  had  hitherto  affected  the  digni- 
fied brevity^  inspired  by  conscious  pre-emi- 
nence: ^^Tet  on  the  present  occasion,,  they 
allowed  that  it  was  necessary  to  explain,  at 
some  length,  the  advantages  which  would  result 
to  all  Greece,  and  particularly  to  Athens  her- 
self, if  the  latter  accepted  the  treaty  and  alli- 
ance, the  free  gifts  of  unfeigned  friendship, 
spontaneously  offered  by  Sparta.  They  pre- 
tended not  to  bonceal  or  extenuate  the  great- 
ness of  their  misfortune;  but  the  Athenians 
ought  also  to  remember  the  yicissitudes  of  war. 
It  was  full  time  to  embrace  a  hearty  reconcile- 
ment, and  to  terminate  the  calamities  of  their 
common  country.  The  war  had  as  yet  been 
carried  on  with  more  emulation  than  hatred ; 
neither  party  had  been  reduced  to  extremity, 
nor  had  any  incurable  evil  been  yet  inflicted  or 
suffered.  Terms  of  agreement,  if  accepted  in 
the  moment  of  victory,  would  redound  to  the 
glory  of  Athens  ;  if  rejected,  would  ascertain, 
who  were  the  authors  of  the  war,  and  to  whom 
the  public  calamities  ought  thenceforth  to  be 


6  Thucydidm  does  not  ascertain  tho  quantity  of  meat 
He  paji,  two  ehanixcs  of  meal,  and  two  cotyls  of  wine ; 
that  is,  two  pints  of  monl,  and  one  pint  of  wine,  Eni^tish 
measure,  a  very  small  allows  nee ;  but  tho  Athenians  were 
afraid  lest  the  besieffcd  might  honrd  their  provisions,  if 
allowed  more  for  daily  support ;  which,  if  the  negotiation 
failed,  would  enable  them  to  hold  out  the  place  longer 
than  they  could  otfaerwiso  have  done. 

7  Imperatoria  brevitas.    Taoctus. 
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impntfld;  sboe  H  wu  weQ  known,  that  if 
Atheni  mnd  Sparta  were  tmanimoiu,  no  power 
in  Greece  would  Ymptn  to  dupute  their  com- 

mands.**! 

The  meek  apirit  of  this  diaconrse  only  dis- 
corered  to  the  Athenian!  the  full  extent jof  their 
good  fortune,  of  which  they  determined  com- 
pletely to  avail  themielves.  Instigated  by  the 
violence  of  Cleon,*  they  answered  the  ambassa- 
dors with  great  haughtiness ;  demanding,  as 
preliminaries  to  the  treaty,' that  the  Spartans  in 
Sphacteria  should  be  sent  to  Athens,  and  that 
several  places  of  great  importance,  belonging  to 
the  Spartans  or  Sieir  allies,  should  be  delivered 
into  their  hands.  These  lofty  pretensiona, 
which  were  by  no  means  justified  by  military 
■uccess,  appeared  totally  inadmissible  to  the 
ambassadors,  who  returned  in  disgust  to  the 
Spartan  camp. 

Nothing,  it  was  evident,  could  be  expected 
from  the  moderation  of  Athens ;  but  it  was  ex- 
pected from  her  justice,  that  she  would  restore 
the  fleet,  which  had  been  surrendered  as  a 
pledge  of  the  treaty.  Even  this  was,  on  va- 
rious pretences,  denied.^  Both  parties,  there- 
fore, prepared  for  hostilities;  the  Athenians 
to  maintain  their  arrogance,  the  Spartans  to 
avenge  it. 

The  former  employed  the  operation  of  fa- 
mine, as  the  readiest  and  least  dangerous  mode 
of  reducing  the  soldiers  in  Sphacteria.  The 
Athenian  fleet  now  greatly  augmented,  carefully 
guarded  the  island  night  and  day.  But  not- 
withstanding their  utmost  vigilance,  small  ves- 
sels availed  themselves  of  storms  and  darkness 
to  throw  provisions  into  the  place;  a  service  un- 
dertaken by  slaves  from  ^e  promise  of  liberty ; 
and  by  freemen,  from  the  prospect  of  great  pe- 
cuniary rewards.  The  Athenians  redoubled 
their  diligence,  and  often  intercepted  these 
victuallers;  but  they  found  it  more  difficult. to 
interrupt  the  expert  divers,  who,  plunging  deep 
under  water,  dragged  after  them  bottles  of 
leather,  filled  with  honey  and  flour.  The  block- 
ade was  thus  fruitlessly  protracted  several 
weeks.  Demosthenes  was  averse  to  attack  an 
island  difficult  of  access,  covered  with  wood,- 
idestitute  of  roads,  and  defended  on  the  side  of 
Pylus  by  a  natural  fortification,  strengthened 
by  art.  Meanwhile  the  Athenians  began  to 
suffer  inconveniences  in  their  tum«  Their  gar- 
rison in  Pylus  was  closely  pressed  by  the  ene- 
my ;  there  was  but  one  source  of  fresh  water, 
and  that  scanty,  in  the  place ;  provisions  grew 
«carce;  the  barrenness  of  the  neighbouring 
•coast  afforded  no  supply ;  while  they  besieged 
the  Spartans,  they  themselves  experienced  the 
hardships  of  a  siege. 

When  their  situation  was  reported  at  Athens, 
the  assembly  fell  into  commotion :  many  cla- 
moured against  Demosthenes ;  several  accused 
Cleon.  The  artful  demagogue,  whose  opposi- 
tion had  chiefly  prevented  an  advantageous 
peace  with  Sparta,  afiected  to  disbelieve  the  in- 
telligence, and  advised  sending  men  of  approv- 

1  Thoevdid.  p.  983.  et  sea. 

9  The  Atheniam  objected,  '*  an  incuniion  towards  their 
fortrMi,  darinf  the  '■atpemion  of  hoetilitiet,  »«i  «xxs  ovx 
M^ioxeyd/*  aod  other  nattera  of  little  moment,  aava  Tho- 
CTdldee,  wMh  UsvMsl  impsitiaUtj,  p.  96& 


ed  confidence,  to  Pylus,  m  order  to  detect  the 
imposture.  The  populace  oalled  aloud,  **  that 
Cleon  himself  dionld  undertake  that  commis- 
sion." But  the  dissembler  dreaded  to  become 
the  dnpe  of  his  own  artifice.  He  perceived, 
that  if  he  went  to  Pylus,  he  must,  at  his  return, 
either  acknowledge  the  truth  of  the  report,  and 
thus  be  subjected  to  immediate  shame,  or  fabri- 
cate false  intelligence,  and  thus  be  exposed  to 
future  punishment  He  therefore  eluded  his 
own  proposal,  by  declaring,  **■  that  it  ill  became 
the  dignity  of  Athens  to  stoop  to  a  formal  and 
tedious  examination ;  and  that,  whatever  were 
the  state  of  the  armament,  if  the  commanders 
acted  like  men,  they  might  take  Sphacteria  in  a 
few  days :  that  if  fie  had  the  honour  to.  be 
general,  he  would  sail  to  the  island  with  a 
small  body  of  light  infantry,  and  take  it  at  the 
first  onset.** 

'  These  sarcastic  observations  were  chiefly  di- 
rected against  Nicias,  one  of  the  generals  actuaUy 
present  in  the  assembly;  a  man  of  a  virtuous, 
but  timid  disposition ;  endowed  with  much  pru- 
dence, and  little  enterprise ;  possessed  of  mode- 
rate abilities,  and  immoderate  riches ;  a  zealous 
partizan  of  aristocracy,  and  an  avowed  enemy 
to  Cleon,  whom  he  regarded  as  the  worst  en^ 
my  of  his  country. 

A  person  of  this  character  could  not  be  much 
inclined  to  engage  in  the  hazardous  expedition 
to  Sphacteria.  When  the  Athenians,  with  -the 
usual  licentiousness  that  prevailed  in  their  as- 
semblies, called  out  to  Cleon,  **  that  if  the  en- 
terprise appeared  so  easy,  it  would  better  suit 
the  extent  of  his  abilities;"  Nicias  rose  up,  and 
immediately  offered  to  cede  to  him  the  com- 
mand. Cleon  at  first  accented  it,  thinking 
Nieias's  proposal  merely  a  feint ;  but  when  the 
latter  appeared  in  earnest,  his  adversary  drew 
back,  alleging,  ^that  Nicias,  not  Cleon  was 
general."  The  Athenians,  with  the  malicious 
pleasantry  natural  to  the  multitude,  pressed 
Cleon  the  closer,  the  more  eagerly  he  receded. 
He  was  at  length  overcome  by  their  importu- 
nity, but  not  forsaken  by  his  impudence.'  Ad- 
vancing to  the  middle  of  the  assembly,  he  de- 
clared, ^  that  he  was  not  afraid  of  the  Lacedae- 
monians; and  engaged  in  twenty  days  to  bring 
the  Spartans  as  prisoners  to  Athens,  or  to  die 
in  the  attempt."^  This  heroical  language  ex- 
cited laughter  among  the  multitude ;  the  wise 
rejoiced  in  thinking,  that  they  must  obtain  one 
of  two  advantages,  either  the  destruction  of  a 
turbulent  demagogue  (which  they  rather  hop- 
ed,) or  the  capture  of  the  Spartans  in  Sphac- 
teria. 

^,  The  latter  event  was  hastened  by 

1   ^™"'  A   w  accident.    While  some  soldiers 
A  C^^ias   ^^^  preparing  their  victuals,  the 

•  •  *«>•  ^ood  was  set  on  fire,  and  long 
burned  unperceived,  till  a  brisk  gale  arising, 
the  conflagration  raged  with  such  violence,  as 
threatened  to  consume  the  island.  This  unfore- 
seen disaster  disclosed  the  strength  and  position 
of  the  Spartans ;  and  Demostlienes  was  actually 


3  Thucydid.  p.  371.* 

4  H  avTov  njrexTfviiv,  "or  kill  them  on  the  RpoL*'  A 
little  alteration  in  the  text  will  v)ve  the  meaning  which  I 
preferred  as  moat  agreeable  to  what  foUowa;  but  the  other 
tranelatjon  better  Miits  the  boastful  obaraoter  of  Cleon. 
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pnparing  to  attack  ihem,  when  Cleon,  with  his 
light-armed  troops,  arrived  in  the  camp.  The 
island  was  invaded  during  night;  the  ad- 
vanced guards  were  taken  or  slain.  At  the 
dawn,  the  Athenians  made  a  descent  from 
seventy  ships.  The  main  body  of  the  enemy 
letired  to  the  strong  post  opposite  to  Pylus, 
harassed  in  their  march  by  showers  of  arrows, 
■tones,  and  darts,  involved 'in  the  ashes  of  the 
burnt  wood,  which  mounting  widely  into  the 
air,  on  all  aides  intercepted  their  sight,  and  in- 
creased the  gloom  of  battle.  The  Spartans, 
closely  embodied,  and  presenting  a  dreadful 
front  to  the  assailants,  made  good  their  retreat. 

Having  occupied  the  destined  post,  they  boldly 
defended  it  wherever  the  enemy  approached, 
for  the  nature  of  the  ground  hindered  it  from 
being  surrounded*  The  Athenians  used  their 
utmost  efforts  to  repel  and  overcome  them; 
and  during  the  greatest  part  of  the  day,  both 
parties  obstinately  persevered  In  their  purpose, 
under  the  painful  pressures  of  battle,  thirst, 
and  a  burning  sun.  At  length  the  Messenians, 
whose  ardour  had  been  signally  distinguished 
in  every  part  of  this  enterprise,  discovered  an 
unknown  path  leading  to  the  eminence  which 
defended  the  Lacedemonian  rear.  The  Spar- 
tans men  thus  encoippassed  on  all  sides,  and 
reduced  to  a  similar  situation  to  that  of  their 
illustrious  countrymen  who  fell  at  Thermopyle. 

Nor  did  their  commanders  disgrace  the  coun- 
try of  Leonidas.  Their  general,  Epitades,  was 
slain.  Hippagretes  was  dying  of  his  wounds. 
Styphon,  the  third  in  command,  st^  exhorted 
them  to  persevere.  But  Demosthenes'and  Cleon, 
desirous  rather  to  carry  them  prisoners  to  Athens, 
than  to^put  them  to  death,  invited  them,  by  the 
loud  proclamation  of  a  herald,  to  lay  down  their 
arms.  The  greater  part  dropped  Uieir  shields, 
and  waved  their  hands  in  token  of  compliance. 
A  conference  followed  between  Demosthenes 
and  Cleon  on  one  side,  and  Styphon  on  the 
other.  Styphon  desired  leave  to  send  over  to 
*the  Lacedtemonians  on  the  continent  for  ad- 
vice. Several  messages  passed  between  them ; 
in  the  last  of  which  it  was  said,  **  the  Lacedaa- 
monians  permit  you  to  consult  your  own  utility, 
provided  you  submit  to  nothing  base:''  in  con- 
sequence of  which  detennination,  they  surren- 
dered their  arms  and  their  persons.  They  were 
conducted  to  Athens,  within  the  time  assigned 
by  Cleon ;  having  held  out  fifty-two  days  after 
the  expiration  of  the  truce,  during  which  time 
they  had  been  so  sparing  of  the  provisions  con- 
veyed to  thera  by  the  extraordinary  means 
above  mentioned,  that,  when  the  place  was 
taken,  they  had  still  something  in  reserve.^ 

The  Athenians  withdrew  their  fleet,  leaving  a 
strong  garrison  in  Pylus,  which  was  soon  rein- 
forced by  an  enterprising  body  of  Messenians 
from  NaupactuB.  The  Messenians,  though  pos- 
sessed of  no  more  than  one  barren  cape  on  their 
native  and  once  happy  coast,  resumed  their  in- 
veterate }iatre(\  against  Sparta,  whose  territo- 
ries they  continually  infested  by  incursions,  or 
harassed  by  alarms.  This  species  of  war,  de- 
stamctive  in  itself,  was  rendered  still  more  dan- 
gerous by  the  revolts  of  the  Helots,  attracted 

5  Thucydid.  p.  271—879. 


by  every  motive  of  affection  towards  their  an- 
cient kinsmen,  and  animated  by  every  principle 
of  resentment  against  their  tyrannical  masters. 
Mean  while  the  Athenian  fleet  renewed  and 
multiplied  their  ravages  on  the  coast  of  Pelo- 
ponnesus. Reduced  to  extremity  by  such  pro- 
ceedings, the  'Spartans  sent  to  Athens  repeated 
overtures  of  accommodation.  But  the  good 
fortune  of  the  Athenians  had  only  nourished 
their  ambition.  At  the  instigation  of  Cleon, 
they  dismissed  the  Spartan  ambassadors  more 
insolently  than  ever.^  Such  was  their  deference 
to  the  opinion  of  this  arrogant  demagogue ;  at 
the  same  time  that,  with  Uie  most  inconsistent 
levity,  they  listened  with  pleasure  to  the  plays 
of  Aristophanes,  which  lashed  the  character 
and  administration  of  Cleon  with  the  boldest 
severity  of  satire,  sharpened  by  the  edge  of  the 
most  poignant  ridicule. 

The  taking  of  Pylus,  the  triumphant  return 
of  Cleon,  a  notorious  coward  transformed  by 
caprice  and  accident  into  a  brave  and  successfril 
commander,  were  topics  well  suiting  the  comic 
vein  of  Aristophanes.  The  imperious  dema- 
gogue had  deserved  the  personal  resentment  of 
Uie  poet,  by  denying  the  legitimacy  of  his  birth,' 
and  thereby  contesting  his  title  to  vote  in  the 
assembly.  On  former  occasions,  Aristophanes 
had  stigmatised  the  incapacity  and  insolence 
of  Cleon,  together  with  his  perfidious  selfish- 
ness in  embroUing  the  affairs  of  the  republic. 
In  the  comedys  first  represented  in  the  seventh 
year  of  the  war,  he  attacks  him  in  the  moment 
of  victory,  when  fortune  had  rendered  him  the 
idol  of  a  licentious  multitude,  when  no  come- 
dian was  so  daring  as  to  play  his  character, 
and  no  painter  so  bold  as  to  design  his  mask.^ 

Aristophanes,  therefore,  appeared  for  the  first 
time  on  tiie  stage,  only  disguising  his  own  face, 
the-  better  to  represent  the  part  of  Cleon.  In 
this  ludicrous  piece,  which  seems  to  have  been 
celebrated  even  beyond  its  merit,  the  people  of 
Athens  are  described  under  the  allegory  of  a 
capricious  old  dotard,  whose  credulity,  abused 
by  a  malicious  slave  lately  admitted  into  his 
house,>o  persecutes  and  torments  his  faithful 
old  servants.  Demodthenes  bitterly  complains, 
that,  intending  to  gratify  the  palate  of  the  old 
man,  he  had  brought  a  delicate  morsel  from 
Pylus;  but  that  it  had  been  stolen  by  Cleon, 
hnd  by  liim  served  up  to  their  common  master. 
After  lamenting,  with  his  companion  Nidas, 
the  hardships  of  their  condition,  they  hold 
counsel  together,  and  contrive  various  expe- 
dients for  putting  an  end  to  their  common  ca- 
lamities. The  desponding  Nicias  proposes 
drinking  buU^s  blood,  after  the  example  of 
Themistocles ;  Demosthenes,  with  more  cou- 
rage, advises  a  hearty  draught  of  wine.  Find- 
ing Cleon  asleep,  they  seize  the  opportunity 
not  .only  to  purloin  this  liquor,  but  to  rifle  his 
pockets,  in  which  they  discover  some  ancient 
oracles,  typically  representing  the  succeasion  oJ 
Athenian  magistrates.    Towards  the  end  of  the 


6  Ariitoph.  Equit  794. 

7  Vit.  anonyni.  Amtoph. 

8  The  tirsrue. 
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prophecy,  it  was  said,  that  the  dragon 'should 
overcome  the  devouring  vulture.  The  rapacious 
avarice  of  Cleon  corresponded  to  the  type  of  the 
vulture;  and  the  dragon  darkly 'shadowed  out 
Agoracritus,  an  eminent  maker  of  puddings  and 
sausages,  the  shape  and  contents  of  which  allud- 
ed to  the  figure  and  food  of  that  terrible  serpent. 
Nicias  and  Demosthenes  hail  this  favourite  of 
fortune,  as  the  destined  master  of  the  repubhc. 
Agoracritus  alleges  in  vain,  that  he  is  totaJly  un- 
acquainted with  political  affairs,  ignorant  of 
every  liberal  art,  and  has  hardly  learned  to  read. 
They  reply,  by  announcing  to  him  the  oracle, 
and  by  proving  that  his  pretended  imperfections 
better  qualified  him  to  conduct  the  government 
of  Athens.  This  oiHce  required  none  of  the 
talents,  the  want  of  which  he  lamented.  He 
matched  Cleon  in  impudence,  and  surpassed  him 
in  strength  of  lungs.  His  profession  had  taught 
him  to  squeeze,  to  amass,  to  bruise,  to  embroil, 
and  to  confound ;  and  long  experience  had  ren- 
dered him  accomplished  in  all  the  frauds  and 
chicane  of  the  market  ^  He  might  therefore 
boldly  enter  the  lists  with  Cleon,  being  assured 
of  assistance  from  the  whole  body  of  Athenian 
knights.3  Agoracritus,  thus  encouraged,  pro- 
pares  for  encountering  his  adversary.  The 
contest,  long  doubtful,  is  maintained  in  a  style 
of  the  lowest  buffoonery,  always  ludicrous,  of- 
ten indecent.  "The  old  dotard,  or  rather  the 
Athenians  whom  he  represents,  fina.lly  acknow- 
ledge their  past  errors ;  and  regret  being  so  long 
deceived  by  an  upstart  slave,  through  whose 
obstinacy  in  continuing  the  war,  they  had  been 
cooped  up  within  the  walls  of  an  unwholesome 
city,  and  hindered  from  enjoying  their  beauti- 
ful fields  and  happy  rural  amusements.  Ago- 
racritus seizes  this  favourable  moment  to  pro- 
duce two  ancient  treaties  with  the  Lacedaemo- 
niahs,  personified  by  two  beautiful  women, 
whom  he  had  found  closely  mewed  up  in  the 
house  of  Cleon.  Of  these  females  the  old  Athe- 
nian becomes  suddenly  enamoured,  and  they 
retire  together  to  the  country. 


Olymp. 


The  people  of  Athens  permitted. 


IxttIjc  1  *°*^  even  approved,  the  licentious 
A  C  AQA.  ''o^*^®"*  of  Aristophanes ;  but  nei- 
ther the  strength  of  reason,  nor  the 
sharpness  of  satire,  could  resist  the  impetuosity 
of  their  ambition.  The  war  was  rendered 
popular  by  success;  they  prepared  for  carrying 
it  on  with  redoubled  vigour.  The  first  opera- 
tions of  the  ensuing  summer  gratified  their  ut- 
most hopes.  The  principal  division  of  the  fleet, 
conducted  by  the  prudence  of  Nicias,  took  the 
fertile  and  populous  island  of  Cythcra,  stretch- 
ing front  the  southern  promontory  of  Laconia 
towards  the  Cretan  sea,  and  long  enriched  by 
the  commerce  of  Egypt  and  Libya.  The  La- 
■cedeemonian  garrison,  as  well  as  the  Spartan 
magistrates  in  the  island,  surrendered  prisoners 
of  war.  The  more  dangerous  part  of  the 
inhabitants  were  removed  to  the  Athenian 
isles;  the  Remainder  were  subjected  to  an  an- 
nual tribute  of  eight  hundred  pounds  sterling; 


1  The  same  wonl  in  Greek  donotn  the  market  and  the 
forum.    Inciced  the  fname  place  usually  ttervod  for  both. 

3  The  tx:ru^,  or  Equites,  the  iiecond  rank  of  citizens  at 
Aihonfl,  who.detoited  Cloon,  and  from  whom  the  play 
takes  ita  aam«. 


an  Athenian  garrison  took  posaenion  oi  tho 
fortress. 

Soon  after  this  important  cpnquest,  the  arms 
of  Demosthenes  and  Hippocrates  reduced  the 
town  of  Nicsa,  the  principal  sea-port  of  the 
Megareans;  and  the  Atlienian  fleet  ravaged 
with  impunity  several  maritinie  cities  on  the 
eastern  coast  of  Peloponnesus.  Thyrea  was 
condemned  to  a  harder  fate.  This  city,  toge- 
ther with  the  surrounding  district,  had  been 
granted,  by  the  compassion  of  Sparta,  to  the 
miserable  natives  of  ^gina,.  who  Tas  above 
mentioned)  had  been  driven  from  their  enoe 
powerful  island  by  tlie  cruelty  of  Athens.  This 
cruelty  still  continued  to  pursue  them.  Their 
newly-raised  walls  were  taken  by  assault;  their 
houses  burned ;  and  the  inhabitants,  without 
distinction,  put  to  the  sword. 

Hitherto  aU  the  enterprises  of  the  Athenians 
were  crowned  with  success.  Fortune  first  de- 
serted them  in  Boeotia.  During  several  months 
their  generals,  Demosthenes  and  Hippocrates, 
availing  themselves  of  the  political  factions  of 
that  country,  had  been  carrying  on  secret  in- 
trigues with  Chsronsea,  SiphsD,  and  Orchome- 
nus,  places  abounding  in  declared  partizans  of 
democracy,  and  eternally  hostile  to  the  ambi- 
tion of  Thebes.  The  insurgents  had  agreed  to 
tdke  arms,  in  order  to  betray  the  western  parts 
of  Bceotia  to  Demo^encs,  who  sailed  with 
forty  galleys  from  Naupactus;  while  Hippocra- 
tes, at  the  head  of  seven  thousand  heavy-armed 
Athenians,  and  a  much  greater  proportion  of 
light-armed  auxiliaries,  invaded  the  eastern 
frontier  of  that  province.  It  was  expected, 
that,  before  the  Thebans  could  bring  a  sufficient 
force  into  the  field,  the  invaders  and  insurgents, 
advancing  from  opposite  extremities  -  of  Ihe 
country,  might  unite  in  the  centre,  and  perhaps 
subdue  Thebes  itself,  the  .most  powerful,  as 
well  as  most  zealous,  ally  of  Sparta. 

This  plan,  though  concerted  with  much 
ability,  was  found  too  complicated  for  execu- 
tion. Demosthenes  steered  towards  Siphe, 
before  his  coadjutor  was  ready  to  take  the 
field ;  some  mistake,  it  is  said,  having  happened 
about  the  time  appointed  for  action;  and  the 
whole  contrivance  was  betrayed  by  I^^choma- 
chus,  a  Phocian,  to  the  Spartans,  and  by  them 
communicated  to  the  BoBOtians.  The  cities 
which  meditated  revolt  were  thus  secured, 
before  Demosthenes  appeared  at  Siphs,  and 
before  Hippocrates  had  even  marched  from 
Attica. 

Ql  The  latter  at  length  entered  the 

.  -I  eastern  frontier  of  Bceotia ;  and,  as 
A  r '  A^JA  ^^  principal  design  had  miscarried, 
A,  K.,  4^.  contented  himself  with  taking  and 
fortifying  Delium,  a  place  sacred  to  Apollo. 
Having  garrisoned  this  post,  ho  prepared  for 
returning  home.  But  while  his  army  still  lay 
in  tho  neighbourhood  of  Delium,  the  Thebans, 
encouraged  by  Pagondas,  a  brave  and  skilful 
leader,  marched  with  great  rapidity  from  Ta- 
nagra,  in  order  to  intercept  his  retreat.  Their 
forces  amounted  to  eighteen  thousand;  the 
Athenians  were  litUo  less  numerous.  An  en- 
gagement ensued,  which  national  emulation 
rendered  bloody  and  obstinate,  ^fbre  the 
battle,  Pagondas  had  detached  a  snail  squadron 
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of  horse,  with  orders  to  ride  ap  after  the  com- 
mencement of  the  action.  This  stratagem  was 
decisive.  ,  The  Athenians,  terrified  at  the  sight 
of  a  reinforcement,  which  their  felirs  magnihed 
into  a  new  army,  were  thrown  into  disorder, 
and  put  to  flight.  Approaching  darkness  saved 
them  from  total  destruction.  They  escaped 
disgracefully  into  Attica,  after  leaving  in  the 
field  of  battle  a  thousand  pikemen,  with  their 
commander  Hippocrates. 

The  victorious  army  immediately  formed  the 
siege  of  Delium,  which  was  taken  by  means 
of  a  machine  first' contrived  for  that  purpose. 
Several  parts  of  the  fortification,  which  bad 
been  raised  in  great  haste,  consisted  chiefly 
of  wood.  The  besiegers  therefore,  joining,  to- 
gether a  number  of  large  beams,  formed  a  huge 
DMst,  perforated  in  the  middle ;  to  one  of  its 
extremities  they  appended  a  prodigious  mass 
of  pitch  and  sulphur;  and  to  the  other  a  bel- 
lowtf,  which,  when  this  unusual  instrument  of 
destruction  was  raised  above  the  wooden  ram- 
part, immediately  threw  the  whole  into  flames. 
The  Athenian  garrison,  diminished  by  death  or 
desertion  to  two  hundred  men,  surrendered 
prisoners  of  war.'  • 

.  The  Athenians  had  scarcely  time  to  lament 
their  losAes  in  Boeotia,  when  they  received  in- 
telligence of  a*  calamity  in  another  quarter, 
equ^ly  miexpected,  and  still  more' alarming. 
This  event  is  the  more  remarkable,  because  it 
naturally  arose  out  of  the  preceding  prosperity 
of  Athens,  and  the  past  misfortunes  of  Sparta. 
The  uninterrupted  train  of  success  which 'at- 
tended the  arms  of  Nicias  and  Demosthenes  in 
the  eighth  year  of  the  war,  alarmed  the  citi- 
zens of  Olynthus  and  other  places  of  tlie  Chal- 
cidic^,  which  having  embraced  the  earliest 
opportunity  of  revoltijag  from  the  Athenians, 
justly  dreaded  the  vengeance  of  an  incensed 
and  victorious  people.  Eveiy  southerly  wind 
threatened  them  with  the  approach  of  an  Athe- 
nian fleet  Their  apprehensions  were  not  less 
painfbl  on  the  side  of  Thessaly.  The  slightest 
movement  in  that  country  terrified  them  witii 
the  apprehensions  of  an  Athenian  army,  which, 
victorious  in  the  south,  should  advance  to  punish 
its  northern  enemies.  But  as  none  of  these 
dreaded  dangers  were  realized,  the  inhi^itants 
of  the  Chalcidio^  gradually  resumed  coumge, 
put  their  towns  in  a  poeture  of  defence,  and 
craved  assistance  from  their  Peloponnesian 
allies.  At  the  same  time  Perdiocaa,  king  of 
Macedon,  who  regarded  the  Athenians  as  his 
ancient  and  natural'entamiee;  and  the  rapacious 
invaders  of  his  coast,  sent  money  into  the  south 
of  Givece,  for  the. purpose  of  hiring  soldiers, 

*  whom  he  intended  to  employ  in  resisting  the 

•  encroachments  of  that  ambitious  people,  as 
well  as  in  subduing  the  Elymeans,  Lynceste, 
and  other  barbarous  tribes,  not  yet  incorporated 
in  the  Macedonian  kingdom. 

Such  were  the  enemies,  whose  activity  the 
good  fortune  of  Athens  had  roused;  while  the 
calamities  of  Sparta  prompted  her  to  supply  the 
reinforcement  of  troops,  which  both  Perdiocas 
and  the  Chalcidians  demanded.  During  the 
seventh  and  eighth  years  of  the  war,  that  re- 
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public  fatally  experienced  the  truth  of  Poricles^s 
maxim,  ^that  those  who  command  the  sea, 
may  also  become  masters  at  land."  The  Athe- 
nian fleets  domineered  over  the  coast  of  Pelo- 
ponnesus. It  #as  impossible  to  foresee  what 
places  would  be  the  next  objects  of  their  con- 
tinual descent^.  The  maritime  parts  were  suc- 
cessively Taid  waste,  and  finally  abandoned  by 
the  inhabitants,  who  found  resistance  ineffec- 
tual and  useless.  These  misfortunes  were  in^ 
creased  by  the  frequent  desertion  of  the  Helottf 
to  the  neighbouring  garrisons,  in  Pylus  and 
Cythera,  and  by  the  dread  of  a  general  insur- 
rection among  those  numerous  and  unhappy 
victims  of  Spartan  tyranny.  To  prevent  this 
evil,  the  Spartans  had  recourse  to  such  expe- 
dients as  excite  astonishment  and  horror.  They 
commanded  the  Helots  to  choose  two  thousand 
of  their  bravest  and  most  meritorious  youths, 
who,  by  the  genera]  consent  of  their  com- 
panions, deserved  the  crown  of  liberty;  and 
when  invested  with  t|iis  perfidious  ornament, 
the  unsuspecting  freemen  had  paraded  the 
streeis,  and  sacri^ced  in  the  temples,  exulting 
in  their  late  emancipation,  these  new  members 
of  the  community  gradually  disappeared  from 
the  sight  of  men,  nor  was  it  ef  er  known  by 
what  means  they  bad  been  destroyed.  But  the 
veil  of  mystery,  which  conosaled  that  dark  and 
bloody  stratagem,  prevented  neither  the  resent- 
ment of  the  slaves,  nor  the  just  suspicion  of 
their  masters.  The  latter  were  easer  to  em- 
brace any  measure  that  might  deliver  their 
country  from  its  dangerous  domestic  foes. 
With  much  satisfaction,  therefore,  they  sent 
seven  hundred  Helots  to  the  standard  of  Bra- 
sidas,  whose  merit  had  recommended  him  to 
Perdiccas  and  the  Chaldidians,  as  the  general 
best  qualified  to  manage  the  Macedonian  war. 
About  a  thousand  soldiers  were  levied  in  the 
neighbouring  cities  of  Peloponnesus.  Several 
Spartans  cheerfully  accompanied,  a  leader 
whom  they  admired.  With  thb  inconsiderable 
force  Brasidas;  towards  the  beginning  of  au« 
tumn,  undertook  an  expedition  highly  import- 
ant in  its  consequences,  and  coi^ncted  with 
consummate  prudence  axid  bravery.^ 
Olvmo  Having   traversed   the  friendly 

iTTxir  '  1      <^untries  of  Boeotia  ai}d  Phocis,  he 

AC  424  ^^^  **  ***«  ^^^  ^^  Mount  Oeta, 
and  penetrated  through  the  narrow- 
defiles  eonfined  between  tl\at  steep  and  woody 
range  of  hiUs,  and  the  boisterous  waves  of  the 
MaUan  gulf.  The  sight  of  Thermopyls  ani- 
mated the  enthusiasm  of  the  Spartans,  and 
encouraged  them  to  force  their  way  through 
the  hosme  plains  of  Thessaly;  a  country  ac- 
tually torn  by  domestic  diacord,  but  alwajrs 
friendly  to  the  Athenians.  The  c^rity  of 
Brasidas  anticipated  the  slow  opposition  of  a 
divided  enemy.  Having  reached  the  Macedo- 
nian town  of  Dium,  he  joined  forces  with  Per- 
diccas, who  proposed  directing  the  first  opera- 
tions of  the  combined  army  against  Arribeus, 
the  king  or  leader  of  the  barbarous  Lynceste. 
But  even  this  Barbarian  knew  the  valour  of 
the  Spartans,  and  the  equity  of  Brasidas.  To 
the  decision  of  the  Greciaa  general  he  offered 
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to  submit  the  difibrences  between  PerdiccaB 
and  himself,  and  engaged  to  abide  by  the 
award,  however  unfavourable  to  his  interest 
The  Spartan  listened  to  a  proposal  extremely 
reasonable  in  itself^  though  altogether  incon- 
sistent with  the  ambitious  views  of  Perdiccas, 
who  disdained  to  accept  4s  a  judge  the  man 
whom  he  paid  as  an  auxiliary.  Srasidas,  On 
the  other  hand,  declined  in  finii  but  decent 
terms,  to  employ  his  valour  against  those  who 
implored  his  justice.  The  generals  thus  sepa- 
rated in  mutual  disgust;  and  Perdiocas  thence- 
forth reduced  his  contribution  of  subcddy  from 
a  moietv  to  a  third;  but  even  that  was  ex- 
torted from  his  fears,  not  bestowed  by  his 
munificence. 

Brasidas  hastened  to  join  the  Chalcidians,  by 
whoon  he  was  received  with  a  degree  of  joy 
suitable  to  the  impatience  with  which  he  bad 
been  expected.  Amidst  the  general  defection 
of  their  neighbours,  the  towns  of  Acanthus  and 
Stagims  sUU  maintained  their  allegiance  to 
Athens.  Brasidas  appeared  before  the  gates 
of  Acanthus,  while  the  peaceful  inhabitants 
were  prepairing  for  the  labours  of  the  vintage. 
He  sent  a  messenger,  craving  leave  to  enter 
(he  place,  and  to  address  the  assembly.  The 
Acanthians  were  divided  in  opinion ;  but  the 
majority,  fearing  to  expose  their  ripe  fields  and 
vineyards  to  the  resentment  of  his  army,  agreed 
to  admit  the  general  alone  and  unattendecf,  and 
impartially  to  weigh  whatever  he  proposed  for 
their  deliberation.  Brasidas,  though  a  Spartan, 
was  an  able  speaker.  He  observed  to  the 
Acanthians,  convened  in  fall  assembly,  **  That, 
in  compliance  with  the  generous  resolution  of 
Sparta,  he  had  undertaken,  and  finally  accom- 
plished, a  long  and  dangerous  journey,  to  de- 
liver them  from  the  tyranny  of  Athenian  ma- 
gistrates and  garrispns,  and  to  restore  them, 
what  the  common  oppressors  of  Greece  had  so 
long  withheld,  the  independent  government  of 
their  own  equitable  laws.  This  was  the  object, 
which,  amidst  all  the  calamities  of  war,  the 
Spartans  had  ever  kept  in  view;  this  was  the 
purpose,  which,  before  his  departure  from 
home,  the  principal  magistrates  had  sworn 
unanimously  to  maintain.  That  fireedom  and 
independence,  which  formed  the  domestic  hap- 
piness of  Sparta,  his  countrymen  were  ambi- 
tious to  communicate  to  aU>  their  allies.  But 
if  the  Acanthians  ijafused  to  share  the  general 
benefit,  they  must  not  complain  of  experiencing 
the  unhappy  efiTects  of  their  obstinacy.  The 
arms  of  Sparta  would  compel  those  whom  her 
arguments  had  failed,  to  persuade.  Nor  could 
this  be  blamed  as  injustice;  first,  because  the 
resources  with  which  the  Acanthians  fiimished 
Athens,  under  the  ignominious  name  of  tribute, 
served  te  rivet  the  chains  of  Greece;  and 
secondly,  because  the  example  of  a  people,  so 
wealthy  and  flourishing,  and  long  renowned 
for  their  penetration  and  sagacity,  might  influ- 
ence the  resolutions  of  neighbouring  states,  and 
deter  them  from  concurring  with  the  measures 
necessary  to  promote  the  public  welfare  and 
security.'* 

This  judicious  discourse,  enforced  by  the  ter- 
ror of  the  Spartan  army,  engaged  the  Acanthi- 
ans to  accept  the  friendship  of  Brasidas.  Stagi- 


ms, another  city  on  the  Strymonic  gulf^ 
readily  followed  the  example,  and  opened  its 
gates  to  the  d'eliverer.  During  the  ensuing 
winter,  the  measures  of  the  Spartan  general 
were  conducted  with  equal  ability  and  enter- 
prise. His  successful  operations  against  the  in- 
land towns  facilitated  the  surrender  of  such 
places,  as,  by  their  maritime  or  insular  situa- 
tion, were  most  exposed  to  the  vengeance  of 
Athens,  and  therefore  most  averse  to  revolt. 
His  moderate  use  of  victory  ensured  the  good- 
will of  the  vanquished.  The  various  parts  of  a 
plan,  thus  artfully  combined,  mutually  assisted 
each  other ;  the  success  of  one  undertaking 
contributed  to  that  of  the  next  which  followed 
it;  and,  at  length,  without  any  considerable 
miscarriage,  he  had  rendered  himself  master  of 
most  places  in  the  peninsulas  of  Acta,  Sithonia, 
and  Pallen^. 

The  loss  of  Amphipolis  was  that  which  most 
deeply  afflicted  the  Athenians :  a  rich  and  popu* 
lous  city,  beautifully  situate  on  a  small  but  well 
cultivated  island,  surrounded  by  the  river 
Strymon,  the  banks  of  which  supplied  exceflent 
timber,  and  other  materials  of  naval  strength. 
By  possessing  this  town,  the  Spartans  now 
commanded  both  branches  of  the  river,  and 
might  thus  pass,  without  interruption,  to  the 
Athenian  colonies,  or  subjects,  on  the  coast  of 
Thrace ;  seize,  or  plunder,  the  gold  mines  op- 
posite to  the  isle  of  Thasoe ;  and  ravage  the 
fertile  fields  of  the  Thracian  Chersonesus. '  The 
conquest  of  a  place  so  essential  to  the  enemy, 
had  exercised  the  courage,  the  eloquence,  and 
the  dexterity  of  Brasidas.  He  formed  a  con- 
spiracy with  the  malecontentB  in  the  place, 
skilfully  disposed  his  army  before  the  walls, 
harangued  the  assembly  of  the  people.  A  most 
seasonable  promptitude  distinguished  all  his 
measures ;  yet  the  Athenian  Eucleus,  who  com- 
manded the  garrison,  found  time  to  send  a  ves- 
sel to  Thasos,  requesting  immediate  and  ef- 
fectual relief. 

The  Athenians  had  committed  the  govern- 
ment of  that  island,  as  \vell  as  the  direction  of 
the  mines  on  the  opposite  continent,  to  ttm 
celebrated  historian  of  a  war,  in  which  he  was 
a  meritorious,  though  unfortunate,  actor.  With- 
out a  moment's  delay,  Thucydides  put  to  sea  - 
witl|  seven  galleys,  and  arrived  in  the  mouth 
of  the  Strymon.  the  same  day  on  which  his  as- 
sistance had  been  demanded.  But  it  was 
already  too  late  to  save  Amphipolis.^  The 
Spartan  general,  who  had  exact  information  of 
all  the  measures  of  the  besi^ed,  well  knew  the 
importance  of  anticipating  me  arrival  of  Thu- 
cvdides,  whose  name  was  highly  respected  by 
the  Greek  colonies  in  Thrace,  and  whose  in- 
fluence was  considerable  among  the  native  Bar-  . 
barians.  BraAdas,  therefore,  proposed  such  a 
capitulation  to  the  Amphipditans  as  it  seemed 
imprudent  to  refuse.  They  were  to  be  released 
from  the  tribute  which  they  had  hitherto  paid 
the  Athenians ;  to  enjoy  the  utmost  degree  of 
political  independence,  not  inconsistent  with 
the  alliance  of  Sparta ;  even  the  Athenian  gar- 
rison, if  they  continued  in  the  place,  were  to 
be  entitled  to  all  the  rights  of  citizens ;  and 
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■nch  peraoDB  u  choae  to  Idkfe  it,  were  granted 
a  reaaonaUe  time  to  remove  their  families  and 
their  property.  The  last  condition  was  em- 
braced by  the  Athenians,  and  their  itaore  deter- 
mined partisans.  They  retired  to  the  neigh- 
bouring town  of  Eion,  situate  near  the  sea,  on 
the  northern  branch  of  the  Strymon ;  a  place 
steured  against  eveiy.  hostile  assault  by  the 
ekin  and  activity  of  Thucydides. 

Towards  the  end  of  winter,  the  full  extent  of 
Brasidas's  success  was  made  known  at  Athens. 
The  assembly  was  in  commotion  ;  and  the  po- 
pulace were  the  more  enraged  at  their  losses, 
as  it  now  appeared  so  easy  to  have  prevented 
them,  either  by  guarding  the  narrow  de61es, 
which  leid  to  their  Macedonian  possessions,  or 
by  sending  their  fleet  with  a  seasonable  rein- 
forcement to  theit  feeble  garrisons  in  those 
p^rts.  Their  own  neglect  had  occasioned  the 
public  disgrrace;  but  with  the  usual  injustice 
and  absuidity  accompanying  popular  discon- 
tents, they  exculpated  themselves,  and  banished 
their  generals.  Thucydides  was  involved  in 
this  cruel  sentence.  An  armament  was  sent  to 
Macedon ;  and  new  commanders  were  named 
to  opposiB  Brasidas. 

But  the  designs  of  that  commander,  who  had 
begun  to  build  vessels  on  the  Strymon,  and  as- 
pired at  nothing  less  than  succeeding  to  the 
authority,  without  exercising  the  oppression,  of 
Athens,  over  those  extensive  shores,  were  more 
suocetefully  opposed  by  the  envy  of  the  Spar- 
tan magistrates.  The  pride  of  the  nobility  was 
wounded  by  the  glory  of  ain  expedition,  in 
which  they  had  no  share ;  and  their  selfishness, 
while  it  obstinately  prevented  the  supplies  ne- 
cessary to  complete  the  plan  of  Brasidas,  was 
eager  to  reap  the  profit  of  his  pa«t  suocess.  The 
restoration  of  their  kinsmen  taken  at  Sphacte- 
ria  formed  the  object  of  their  fondest  wish ;  and 
they  expected  that  the  Athenians  might  listen 
to  a  proposal  for  that  purpose,  in  order  to  reco- 
ver the  places  which  they  had  lost,  and  to 
cheek  the  fortunate  career  of  a  prudent  and 
enterprising  general.  The  Athenians  rea- 
dily entered  into  these  views ;  it  was  deter- 
mined that  matters  of  such  importance  should 
be  discussed'  with  leisure  and  impartiality ;  a 
truce  was  therefore  agreed  on  for  a  year  be- 
tween the  contending  republics. 
Q|-  '  This  transaction  was  concluded 

uiymp.  .j^  ^^  ninth  summer  of  the  war. 
JL^C^^  It  was  totally  unexpected  by  Bra^ 
^^'  sides,  who  received  the  voluntary 
submission  ofSdon^  and  Menda,two  places 
of  considerable  importance  in  the  peninsula  of 
Fallen^ ;  of  the  former,  indeed,  before  he  was 
acquainted  with  the  suspension  of  hostilities ; 
but  of  the  latter,  even  after  he  was  apprised  of 
that  treaty. . 

Olvmo  While  the  active  valour  of  Bra- 

I^^^'a  sidas  prevented  the  confirmation  of 
A.  C  422  poAce,  the  conscious.worthlessness 
.  4:sz.  ^£  Q]e«n  promoted  the  renewal,  or 
rather  the  continuance,  of  war.  The  glory  of 
Athens  was  the  perpetual  theme  of  his  discourse. 
He  exhorted  his  countrymen  to  punish  the  per- 
fidy of  Sparta,  in  abetting  the  insolent  revolt 
of  Menda  and  Scion^ ;  And  to  employ  his  own 
skill  and  bravery,  which  h^  been  so  suoeess- 
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fully  exerted  on  the  coest  of  Fbloponnesus,  to 
repair  their  declining  fortune  in  Macedonia. 
The  Athenians  listened  to  the  specious  advice 
of  this  turbulent  dedaimer,  who,  in  the  ensuing 
spring,  sailed  to  the  Macedonian  coast  with  a 
fleet  of  thirty  galleys,  twelve  hundred  citizens, 
heavy-armed,  a  squadron-  of  three  hundred 
horse,,  and  a  powerful  body  of  light-armed 
auxiliaries.  The  surrender  of  Menda  and  To- 
rona,  whose  inhabitants  were  treated  with  every 
excess  of  cruelty,  encouraged  him  to  attack 
Amphipolis.  With  thb  design,  having  col- 
lected his  forces  at  Efon,  he  waited  the  arrival 
of  some  Macedonian  troops,  promised  by  Per- 
diccas,  who  having  quarreUed  with  the  Spar- 
tan general,  deceitfully  flattered  the  hopes  of 
his  antagonist. 

>  The*army  of  Cleon  contained  the  flower  of 
the  Athefiian  youth,  whose  ardent  valour  dis? 
dained  a  precarious  dependence  on  barbarian 
aid.  They  accused  the  cowardice  of  their 
leader,  which  was  only  equalled  by  his  inca* 
pacity,  and  lamented  their  own  hard  fate  in 
being  subjected  to  the  authority  of  a  man  so 
upworthy  to  command  them.  The  impatient 
temper  of  an  arrogant  demagogue  was  ill  fitted 
to  endure  these  seditious  complaints.  He  hastily 
led  his  trqops  before  the  place,  without  pre- 
viously examining  the  strength  of  the  walls, 
the  situation  of  the  ground,  the  number  or 
dispositiou  of  the  enemy.  Brasidas,  mean 
while,  had  taken  proper  measures  to  avail  himr 
self  of  the  known  imphidence  of  his  adversary. 
A  considerable  body  of  men  had  been  con- 
cealed in  the  woody  mountain  Cerdylium, 
which  overhangs  Amphipolis.  The  greater 
part  of  the  army  were  drawn  up,-  ready  for  ac- 
tion, at  the  several  gates  of  the  city.  Cleari- 
das,  who  command^  there,  had  orders  to  rush 
forth  at  a  given  signal,  while  Brasidas  in  per- 
son, conducting  a  select  band  of  intrepid  fol- 
lowers, watched  the  first  opportunity  for  attack. 
The  plan,  contrived  with  so  much  skill,  was 
executed  with  equal  dexterity  and  precision. 
Confounded  with  the  rapidity  of  such  an  un- 
expected and  complicated  charge,  the  enemy 
fled  amain,  abandoning  their  shields,  and  ex- 
posing their  naked  backs  to  the  swords  and 
spears  of  the  pursuers.  The  forces  on  either 
side  amounted  to  about  three  thousand ;  six 
hundred  Athenians  fell  victims  to  the  folly  of 
Cleon,  who,  though  foremost  in  the  flight,  was 
arrested  by  the  hand  of  a  Myrcmian  targeteer. 
His  death  might  appease  the  manes  of  his 
unfortunate  countrymen ;  but  nothing  could 
alleviate  the  sorrow  of  the  victors  for  the  loss 
of  their  admired  Brasidas,  who  received  a  mor- 
tal wound  while  he  advanced  to  the  attack. 
He  was  conveyed  alive  to  Amphipolis,  and 
enjoyed  the  consolation  of  his  last  victory,  in 
whidi  only  seven  men  had  perished  on  the 
Spartan  side.  The  sad  magnificence  of  his 
funeral  was  adorned  by  the  splendour  of  mili- 
tary honours ;  .but  what  was  still  more  honour- 
able to  Brasidas,  he  was  sincerely  lamented  by 
the  gratedfhl  tears  of  numerous  communities^ 
who  regarded  his  virtues  and  abilities  as  the 
surest  pledges  of  theii  own  happiness  and  se- 
curity. The  citizens  of  Amphipolis  paid  an 
extraordinary  tribute  to  his  memoiy.    Having 
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demoliBhed  every  monument  of  Ubeir  ancient 
leaden  and  patriots,  they  erected  the  statue  of 
Brasidas  in  the  most  conspicuous  square  of  the 
city,  appointed  annual  games  to  be  celebrated 
.  at  his  tomb,  and  sacrificed  to  his  revered  shade, 
as  to  the  great  hero  and  original  fbundef  of 
their  community.  1 

^.  The  battle  of  Amphipo)i8   re- 

Uiymp.       moved  the  principal  obstacles  to 

AC^/m   P«**^-    '^^®'®  ^^  ^^^  ^y  ^P""' 

A.  V.  4>5i.  tan  general  qualified  to  accomplish 
the  designs  of  Brasidas.  The  Athenians,  de- 
jected by  defeat,  and  humbled  by  disgrace, 
wanted  the  bold  imposing  eloquence  of  Cloon, 
to  disguise  their  weakness,  and  varnish  their 
misfortunes.  With  the  disheartened  remaini 
of  an  enfeebled  armament,  they  despaired  of 
recorering  their  Macedonian  possessions;  and 
the  greater  part  returned  home,  weH  disposed 
for  an  accommodation  with  the  enemy.  These 
dispositions  were  confirmed  by  the  pacific  tem- 
per of  Nicias,  who  had  succeeded  to  the 
influence  of  Cleon,  and  who  fortunately  dis- 
covered in  the  moderation  of  Pleistoanax,  king 
of  Sparta,  a  coadjutor  extremely*  solicitous  to 
promote  his  views.  During  winter,  several 
friendly  conferences  were  held  between  the 
ooinmissioners  of  the.  two  republics ;  and  to- 
wards the  coounencement  of  the  ensuing  spring, 
a  treaty  of  peace,  and  soon  afterwards  a  defen- 
sive alliance,  for  fifty  yeai%,  was  ratified  by  the 
kings  and  ephori  of  Sparta  on  the  one  side,  and 
by  Sie  archons  and  generals  of  Athens  on  the 
other.  In  consequence  of  this  negociation, 
which  was  intended  to  comprehend  the  respec- 
tive allies  of  the  contracting  powers,  all  places 
and  prisoners,  taken  in  the  course  of  the  war, 


were  to  be  mutually  reAored ;  the  revolted  ci- 
ties in  Macedon  were  specified  by*name ;  but 
it  was  regulated  that  the  Athenians  should  not 
require  from  them  any  higher  revenue  than 
that  apportioned  by  the  justice  of  Aristides.^ 

In  all  their  transactions,  the  Greeks  were 
ever  prodigal  of  promises,  but  backward  in  per- 
formance; and,  amidst  the  continual  rotation  of 
authority,  magistrates  easily  found  excuses  for 
violating  the  conditions  granted  by  their  pre- 
decessors. The  known  principles  of  republican 
inconstancy,  ever  ready  to  vibrate  between  ex- 
cessive animosity  and  immoderate  friendship, 
might  likewise  suggest  a  reason  for  converting 
the  treaty  of  peace  into  a  contract  qf  alliance. 
But  this  measure,  in  the  present  case,  was  the 
effeici  of  necessity.  Athens  and  Sparta  might 
make  mutual  restitution,  because  their  respec- 
tive interests  required  it.  But  no  motive  of 
interest  engaged  the  former  power  to  restp)^ 
Nicea  to  the  Megarians,  or  the  towns  of  Solium 
and  Anactorium  to  Corinth.  The  Thebans, 
shortly  before  the  peace,  had  seized  the  Athe- 
nian fortress  of  Panactum,  situate  on  the  frop- 
tier  of  Bceotia.  They  were  still  masters  of 
Platea.  Elated  by  their  signal  victory  at  De« 
lium,  they  could  not  be  supposed  willing  to 
abandon  their  cdnquests,  or  even  much  inclined 
to  peace.  It  was  still  less  to  be  expected  that 
llie  Macedonian  cities  should,  for  the  conve- 
niency  of  Sparta,  submit  to  the  severe  yoke 
of  Athens,  from  which  they  had  recently  been 
delivered  ;  nor  could  it  be  hoped  that  even  the 
inferior  states  of  Peloponnesus  should  tamely 
lay  down  their  arms,  without  obtaining  any  of 
those  advantages  with  which  they  had  been 
long  flattered  by  their  Spartan  allies. 


CHAPTER  XVIII. 

• 

Diteontimtt  fomented  by  the  CorirUkial^ — The  Argioe  AUianee — To  which  Athens  aeeedet^^ 
Birth  and  Education  of  Aleibiades — Hit  Friendship  with  Soerates^Hi*  Character — And 
Vieitfs — Which  are  favoured  by  the  State  (^  Oreeee — He  deeeioes  the  Spartan  Ambassadors'^ 
Renewal  of  the  Peloponnesian  War — Battle  of  Mantinaa — TuikuUs  in  Argos — Massaere  of  the 
Seioneans — Cruel  Conquest  of  Melos. 


^HE  voluptuous,  yet  turbulent  citizens  of 
Corinth,  eitjoyed  the  odious  distinction  of 
renewing  a  war  which  their  intrigues  and  ani- 
mosities  had  first  kindled.  Under  pretence  of 
having  taken  an  oath  never  to  abandon  the 
Macedonian  cities,  they  declined  being  parties 
in  the  general  treaty  of  peace.  The  allianoe  be- 
tween Athens  and  Sparta,  in  which  it  was  sti- 
pulated, that  these  contracting  powers  should  be 
entitled  to  make  such  alterations  in  the  treaty 
as  circomstancos  might  require,  the  Corinthians 
affected,  with  some  reason,  to  consider  as  a 
conspiracy  against  the  common  liberties  of 
Greece.*     Fired  with  this  idea,  they  hastened 

1  Thueydid.  p.  307.  8  Tbucydid.  p.  3S4,  •!  ng. 

3  TIm  elaoM  wu  worded  in  loeh  a  maimar  at  might  mi- 
tOfftUy  axcite  •lum :  n^trfitv**  »«i  m^tkatv  oti  •»  AM- 
♦OIK  rti*  wKtoi,,  S9im,  Thucfdid.  I.  ▼.  p.  984. 


to  Argos,  in  order  to  animate  that  republic  with 
the  same  passions  which  rankled  in' their  own 
breasts.  Having  roused  tlie  ambition  of  the 
magistrates^  they  artfully  reminded  the  peopU 
of  the  glory  of  Agamemnon,  recalled  to  the 
Argives  their  ancient  and  just  pre-eminenee  in 
the  Peloponuesus,  and  conjured  them  to  main- 
tain the  honour  of  that  illustrious  peninsula, 
which  had  been  so  shamefully  abandoned  by 
the  punllanunity,  or  betrayed  by  the  selfish- 
ness, of  Spairta. 

Olymp.  '^^^    ^'^^T   Y'"^^    °^" 

I       'A     P<>V8r  nor  inclmaiion  to  assume 

A^A9^  **^**  important  office.  During  the 
A.  i^.  421.  Peloponnesian  war,  they  had.  ob- 
served the  principles  of  a  prudent  neutrality, 
equally  favourable  to 'their  populoasneas  and 
their  wealth.    Their  protection  was  courted  by 
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Mantinsa^  the  most  powerful  city  in  Arcadia, 
ivhicii  had  recently  conquered  some  villages  in 
ite  neighbourhood,  to  which  Sparta  laid  claim. 
The  ElianB,  long  hostile  to  SpaAa,  eagerly  pro- 
moted the  Argive  alliance,  which  was  farther 
strengthened  by  the  speedy  'accession  of  the 
Macedonian  allies,  whose  inhabitants  were  not 
more  flattered  by  the  kind  zeal  oC  Corinth,  than 
ptroToked  by  the  cruel  indifference  of  Sparta. 
Thebes  and  Megara  were  equally  ofiended  with 
their  Lacedesmonian  allies,  and  equally  inclined 
to  war.  But  a  rigid  aristocracy  preyailed  in 
those  states,  whose  ambitious  magistrates,  trem- 
bling for  their  personal  authority,  and  that  of 
their  families,  declined  entering  intoconfederacy 
with*  free  democratical  republics.^ 
Olvmn  ^^^  ^^  democratical  association 

xc  1  '®**°  acquired  an  accession  still  more 

A  V**  A9(\  important,  and  received  into  its 
A.  ^-  «"•  bosom  the  fountain  of  liberty  itself; 
even  the  republic  of  Athens.  This  extraordi- 
nary event  happened  in  the  year  following  the 
negociation  between  Athens  and  Sparta.  It 
was  effected  by  means  ertremely  remote  from 
the  experience  of  modem  times;  means  which 
it  is  incumbent  on  u^  to  explain,  lest  the  politi- 
cal transactions  of  Greece  should  appear  too 
fluctuating  and  capricious  to  afford  a  proper 
aabject  for  history. 

Amidst  the  factious  turbulence  of  senates  and 
assemblies,  no  measure  could  be  adopted  by  one 
party,  without  being  condemned  by  andther. 
Many  Athenians  disapproved  of  the  peace  of 
Nicias  ;^  but  the  general  blaze  of  opposition 
was  eclipsed  by  the  splendour  of  one  man,  who, 
on  this  occasion,  first  displayed  those  singular 
but  unhappy  talents,  which  proved  fatal  to 
himself  and  to  his  country.  Alcibiades  had  not 
yet  reached  his  thirtieth  year,  the  age  required 
by  the  wisdom  of  Solon  for  being  entitled  to 
Bpeak  in  the  assembly.  But  every  advantageous 
circumstance  of  birth  and  fortune,  talents*  na- 
tural and  acquired,  accomplishments  of  mind 
and  body,  pleaded  an  exception  in  favour  of 
this  extraordinary  character,  which,  producing 
at  once  flowerii  and  fruit,  united  with  the 
blooming  vivacity  of  youth,  the  ripened  wisdom 
of  experience.*  His  father,  the  rich  and  gene- 
rous Clinias,  derived  his  extraction  from  the 
heroic  Ajax,  and  had  distinguished  his  own  va- 
lour and  patriotism  in  the  glorious  scenes  of 
the  Persian  waiw  In  the  female  line,  the  son 
of  Clinias  was  allied  to  the  eloquence  and  mag- 
nanimity of  Pericles,  who,  as  his  nearest  sur- 
viving kinsman,  was  entrusted  with  the  care  of 
his  minority.  But  the  statesman,  who  govern- 
ed with  undivided  sway  the  affairs  of  Athens 
and  of  Greece,  could  not  bestow  much  atten- 
tion on  this  important  domestic  task.  The 
tender  yean  of  Alcibiades  were  committed  to 
the  illiberal  discipline  of  mercenary  precepton; 
his  youth  and  inexperience  were  beset  by  the 
destructive  adulation  of  servile  flatterers, — until 
the  young  Athenian,  having  began  to  relish  the 
poems  of  Homer,  the  admiration  of  which  is 

4  TbaeTdid.  1.  ▼.  p.  371. 

i  The  Greeks  soraetimet  diBtia^ished  treaties  bj  the 
oamM  of  tboee  who  made  diem :  the  peace  of  Cimon ;  the 
paaee  of  Niciaa;  and,  aa  we  ahall  wo  hereafUr,  the  peace 
of  Antaleidaa. 

6  PluL  et  Nepofl  in  Alcibiad. 


congenial  to  every  great  mind,  learned' from 
thence  to  despise  the  pedantry  of  the  one,  and 
to  detest  the  meanness  of  the  other.^ 

From  Hoiiier  Alcibiades  early  imbibed  that 
ambition  for.  excellence  which  is  the  great  lesson 
of  the  immortal  bard.  Having  attained  the 
verge  of  manhood,  he  readily  distinguished,  ' 
among  the  crowd  of  rhetoricians  and  sophists, 
the  superior  merit  of  Socrates,  who,  rejecting 
all  factitious  and  abstruse  studies,  oonfihed  his 
speculations  to  matters  of  real  importance  and 
utility ;  who,  having  never  travelled  to  Egypt 
and  tlie  East  in  search  of  mysterious  know- 
ledge, reasoned  with  an  Attic  perspicuity  and 
freedom ;  and  who,  being  unbiassed  by  the  sys- 
tem of  any  master,  and  always  master  of  him- 
self, thought,  spoke,  and  acted  with  equal  in- 
dependence and  dignity.  An  amiable  and  most 
instructivb  writer,  the  disciple  and  frienc)  of  So- 
crates, has  leA  an  admirable  panegyric  of  the 
uniform  temperance,  the  unshaken  probity,  the 
difftisive  benevolence  invariably  displayed  in 
his  virtuous  life  of  seventy  years.*  His  distin- 
guishing excellences  aie  justly  appreciated  by 
Xenophon,  a  scholar  worthy  of  his  master  ;*  but 
the  youthful  levity  of  Alcibiades  (for  youth  is 
seldom  capable  of  estimating  the  highest  of  all 
merits,  the  undeviating  tenor  of  an  innocent 
and  useful  life)  was  chiefly  delighted  with  the 
splendour  of  particular  actions.  The  eloquence, 
rather  than'  the  innocence  of  Socrates,  excited 
hitf  admiration.  He  was  charmed  with  that  in- 
imitable raillery,  that  clear  comprehensive  logic, 
which  baffled  the  most  acute  disputants  of  the 
Athenian  schools ;io  that  erect  independence 
of  mind,  which  disdained  the  insolence  of 
power,  the  pride  of  wealth,*  and  the  vanity  of 
popular  fame,  was  well  fitted  to  attract  the  con- 
genial esteem  of  Alcibiades,  who  aspired  beyond 
the  beaten  paths  of  vulgar  greatness ;  nor  could 
the  gallant  youth  be  less  affected  by  the  invinr 
cible  intrepidity  Of  Socrates,  when,  quitting  the 
shade  of  speculation,  and  covered  with  the 
helm  and  cuirass,  he  grasped  the  massy  spear, 
and  justified  by  his  strenuous  exertion  in  the 
field  of  battle,  the  useful  lessons  of  his  philo- 
sophy.it 

Socrates  in  his  turn  (since  it  is  easier  for  a 
wise  man  to  correct  the  errors  of  reason  than  to 
conquer  the  delusions  of  sentiment^  was  d'eeply 
affected  with  the  beauty  of  Alcibiades  ;i2  (^ 
beauty  depending,  not  on  the  transient  flower 
of  youth,  and  the  seductive  delicaoy  of  effemi- 
nate graces,  but  on  the  ineffable  harmony  of  a 
fi>rm  which  realized  the  sublime  conceptions  of 
Homer  and  Phidias  concerning  their  fabulous 
divinities,  and  which  shone  in  the  auftimn  of 
life  with  undiminished  effulgence."  The  affec- 
tion of  Socrates,  though  infinitefy  removed  from 
^purity,  resembled  rather  the  ardour  of  love 

• 

7  Plut.  in  Alcibiad. 

8  Xenoph.  Memorabil.  Soerat. 

9  See  particularly  Xenoph.  Apolog.  Soerat. 

10  Plato,  pas«m. 

11  Xenoph.  Memorab.  Soerat.  pp.  449.  804.  B18.  • 

IS  Vid.  Xenoph.  and  Plato,  passim.  Soerates  often  ac- 
knowledges the  danger  of  beauty,  and  its  power  over  him' 
self;  but  loses  no  c^>portunity  to  caution  his  disciples  against 
the  shameful  passions,  and  abominable  vices,  which  flow 
from  this  fair  source,  vid.  Heroorab.  Soerat.  1.  ii.  passiia 
et  1.  V.  c.  iii.  Sympos.  c.  iv.  p.  246. 

13  Plat,  in  Alcibiad. 
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tBan  the  oalm  moderation  of  friendship.  .  The 
sage,  whose  company  was  coarted  by  his  other 
disciples,  himself  coarted  the  company  of  Al> 
cibiades;  and  when  the  ungrateful  youth 
sometimes  escaped  toihis  licentious  companions, 
the  philosopher  pursued  him  with  the  eagerness 
•of  a  father  or  master,  anxious  to  recover  a 
fugitive  son  or  slave.  ^  At  the  iTattle  of  Potidea 
he  saved  the  Life  of  his  pupil,  and  in  order  to 
gratify  the  love  of  militaiy  glory,  which  already 
animated  his  youthful  bosom,  die  sage  obtained 
for  Alcibiades  the  prize  of  valour,  which  the 
universal  consent  of  the  Athenians  thought  due 
to  himself.  At  the  fatal  engagement  of  Delium, 
Alcibiades,  it  is  said,  had  an  opportunity  of  re- 
turning the  more  substantial  favour,  by  saving 
the  precious  life  of  Socrates  \^  and  it  may  well 
be  siipposed  that  an  interchange  of  such  im- 
portant favours  would  straiten  th^  bands  of 
their  mutual  friendship,  during  which  the 
powers  of  reason  and  fancy  were  directed,  with' 
unabating  dillgencesto  improve  the  understand- 
ing, and  excite  the  virtue  of  Alcibiades. 
*  But  this  favourite  youth  labpured  under  a 
defect,  which  could  not  be  compensated  by  the 
highest  birth,,  the  most  splendid  fortune,  the 
noblest  endowments  of  mind  and  body,  and 
even  the  inestimable  friendship  of  Socrates. 
He  wanted  an  honest'  heart  This  we  are 
warranted  to  affirm  on  the  authority  of  con- 
temporary writers,  who  acknowledge,  that  first 
admiration,  and  then  interest,  was  the  founda- 
tion of  his  attachment  to  the  illustrious  sago, 
by  whose  instruction  he  expected  to  become, 
not  a  good,  but  an  able,  man.  Some  inclination 
to  virtue  he  might,  in  such  company,  perhaps 
feel,  but  more  probably  feign ;  and  the  nicest 
discernment  might  mistake  the  real  character 
of  a  man,  who  could  adopt,  at  pleasure,  the 
most  opposite  maimers ;  and  who,  as  will  ap- 
pear from  the  subsequent  events  of  his  various 
life,  could  surpass  the  splendid  magnificence  of 
Athens,  or  the  rigid  frugality  of  Sparta ;  could 
conform,  as  interest  required,  to  the  laborious 
exercises  of  the  Thebans,  or  to  the  voluptuous 
indolence  of  Ionia;  assume  the  soft  effeminacy 
of  an  Eastern  prin6e,  or  rival  the  sturdy  vices 
of  the  drunken  Thracians.^ 

The  first  specimen  of  his  political  conduct 
discovered  the  extraordinary  resources  of  his 
versatile  mind.  He  opposed  the  peace  of  Ni- 
cias,  as  the  work  of  a  rival,  whom  he  wished 
to  disgrace.  His  ambition  longed  for  war,  and 
the  Spartans  deserved  his  resentment,  having, 
in  all  their  transactions  with  Athens,  testified 
the  utmost  respect  for  Nicias,  while  they  were 
at  no  puns  to  conceal  their  want  of  regard  for 
himself,  though  his  family  had  been  long  con- 
nected with  their  republic  by  an  intercourse  of 
hospitality,  and  he  had  endeavoured  to  strength- 
en that  connection  by  his  personal  good  offices 
to  the  Lacediemonians  taken  in  Sphacteria. 
To  grratify  at  once  his  resentment,  his  ambition, 
and  his  jealousy,  he  determined  to  renew  the 
war  with  .Sparta ;  a  design  by  no  means  diffi- 
cult at  the  present  juncture. 

1  Plut.  in  Aleibiad. 

S  Strabo,  p.  330.  et  Plat  in  Aloibiad.  ' 

3  LymM  COOL  Alcibitd.  et  Xcnoph.  Mftmontb.   Soorat 
L  i.  p.  715. 

4  N«pM  in  Aleibiad. 


^.  In  compliance  with  the  peace  of 

uiymp.       ^^ias,  the  Spartans  withdrew  their 

A^  r  4^  ■  ^P^P"  ^^''^  Amphipolis;  but  they 
^^'  could  restore  neither  that  city,  nor 
the  neighbouring  places  in  Macedon,  to  the  do>- 
minion  of  Athelis.  The  Athenians,  agreeably 
to  the  treaty,  allowed  the  captives  taken  in 
Sphacteria  to  meet  the  longing  embraces  of 
their  kinsmen  and  friends;  but  good  policy 
forbade  their  surrendering  Pylus,  until  the 
enemy  had  performed  some  of  the  oonditions 
stipulated  in  return.  Mutual  unwillingness,  or 
inability,  to  comply  with  the  articles  of  peace, 
sowed  the  seeds  of  animosity,  which  found  a 
favourable*  soil  in  both  republics.  The  au- 
thority of  those  magistrates,  who  supported  the 
pacific  measures  of  Nicias  and  Pleistoanax,  had 
expired.  The  Spartan  youth  wished,  by  new 
hostilities,  to  cancel  the  memory  of  a  war,  which 
had  been  carried  on  without  profit,  and  ter- 
minated with  dishonour.  But  the  wiser  part 
perceived  that  better  success  could  not  be  ex- 
pected while  the  Athenians  possessed  Pylus. 
In  their  eagerness  to  recover  that  fortress,  they 
reneif^ed  their  alliance  with  the  Thebans,  from 
whom  they  received  Panactnm,  which  they 
hoped  to  exchange  for  Pylus;  forgetting,  in 
this  transaction,  an  important  clause  in  their 
treaty  with  Athens,  ^that  neither  of  the  con- 
tracting powers  should,  without  mutual  com- 
munication and  consent,  conclude  any  new 
alliance."  The  Thebans  rejoiced  in  the  pros- 
pect of  embroiling  the  afifairs  of  Athens  and 
Sparta;  and  the  Corinthians,  guided  by  the 
same  hostile  views,  readily  concurred  with  the 
Thebans,  and  openly  re-entered  into  the  Lace- 
dfemonian  confederacy.^ 
^.  Having  concluded  this  negotla- 

Uiymp.       ^^^  ^^  Spartans  who  yielded  to 

A^  r  A9ft  ^^^^  ™  *^®  *^  ^^  dissemblinir, 
A.  C.  4^.  despatched  ambassadors  to  Athens, 
excusing  what  they  termed  an  apparent  in- 
fringement of  the  treaty,  and  requesting  that 
state  to  accept  Panactum  (which  had  been 
carefully  dismantled)  in  exchange  for  Pylus. 
The  senate  of  Athens  heard  their  proposal 
without  suspicion,  especially  as  they  declared 
themselves  invested  with  full  powers  to  em- 
brace every  reasonable  plan  of  present  accom- 
modation and  permanent  friendship.  It  now 
remained  for  the  ambassadors  to  propose  their 
demand  in  the  popular  assembly,  which,  they 
had -reason  to  hope,  might  be  deceived  still 
more  easily  than  the  senate.  But  in  this  ex- 
pectation they  were  disappointed  by  a  con- 
trivance of  Alcibiades,  no  less  singular  than 
audacious.  Having  invited  the  ambassadors 
to  an  entertamment,  during  which  he  talked 
of  their  republic  with  more  than  his  wonted 
respect,  and  testified  the  utmost  solicitude  for 
the  success  of  theur  negotiation,  he  observed  to 
them,  that  oue  ciroumstanoe  gave  him  much 
concern,  their  having  mentioned  full  powers. 
They  must  beware  of  repeating  that  error  in 
the  assembly,  because  the  natural  rapacity  of 
the  populace,  apprized  of  that  circumstance, 
would  not  fail  to  insist  on  such  conditions  as 
the  honour  of  Sparta  could  not  possibly  comply 


5  Thoeydid.  1.  t.  paiam. 
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with.  If  thej  concealed  the  extent  ef  their 
cemiDlflflion,  the  declaring  of  which  ooold  only 
serve  to  indicate  timidity  on  the  one  aide,  and 
to  provoke  insolence  on  the  othec,  he  pledged 
himeelf  to  obtain  the  recovery  of  Pylus,  and 
the  gratification  of  their  utmost  hopes.  On  this 
occasion  the  Spartans  injudiciously  confided  in 
a  man,  who  had  been  irritated  by  the  former 
neglect  and  ingratitude  of  their  country.  When 
they  appeared  next  day  in  the  assembly,  Alci- 
biades  demanded,  with  a  loud  voice,  the  object 
and  extent  of  their  commission.  According  to 
the  concerted .  plan,  they  denied  their  having 
full  powers.  The  artful  Athenian,  afibcting  a 
transport  of  indignation,  arraigned  the  audacity 
and  baseness  of  a  people  by  whom  his  own  un- 
suspecting temper  had  been  effregiouslv  abused. 
**But  yesterday  they  declared  their  full  powers 
in  the  senate;  they  denied  to-day  what  yester- 
day they  displayed  with  ostentation.  Such  (I 
now  perceive  it;  is  the  usual  duplicity  of  their 
republic.  It  is  thus  they  have  restored  Am- 
phipolis.  It  is  thus,  Athenians!  they  have  re- 
stored the  neighbouring  towns  in  Macedon :  it 
is  thus  they  have*,  indeed,  put  you  in  possession 
of  Panactum,  but  with  demohshed  walls;  and 
after  concluding  an  alliance  with  Athens,  rati- 
fied by  solemn  oath,  most  treacherously  and 
daringly  infiinged  it,  by  ent^Hng  into  a  league 
with  Thebes,  your  determined  and  inveterate 
enemy.  Can  you  still,  men  of  Athens !  tamely 
submit  to  such  indignities?  Do  you  not  expel 
such  traitors  (pointing  to  the  ambassadors^  from 
your  presence,  and  from  your  dty  ?"  Tnis  ex- 
traordinary harangue  totally  disconcerted  the 
Spartans.  Had  their  confusion  allowed  them 
to  extenuate  their  fault  by  declaring  the  truth, 
the  least  reflection  most  have  suggested,  that 
Alcibiadee  would  represent  their  simple  story 
as  a  new  turn  of  ingenious  artifice.  They  re- 
tired abruptly  from  the  assembly  ;<  Nicias,  and 
the  other  partizaniT  of  Sparta,  shared  their  dis- 
grace; and  the  Athenians  were  soon  afterwards 
persuaded  by  Alcibiadee  to  embrace  the  Argive 
«Uiance.7 

It  might  be  expected  that  the  weight  of  such 
a  powerful  confederacy  should  have  speedily 
crushed  the  debility  of  Sparta,  already  ex- 
hausted by  the  former  war.  But  the  military 
Olvmo  operations  of  Greece  depended  less 
xe  2.  ^°  ^^  relative  strength  of  contend- 

A.'c  419  ^^  powers,  than  cm  the  alternate 
*  preponderance  of  domestic  factions. 
In  the  year  following  the  treaty,  the  Athenians 
sent  a  small  body  oftroops  to  assist  their  Pelo- 
ponneaian  aUies  in  the  reduction  of  Epidaurus, 
Tegea,  and  other  hostile  cities  in  Argolis  and 
Arcadia.  Tet  in  the  ensuing  year  when  the 
Spartans,  dreading  the  loss  pf  some  cities,  and 
the  defection  of  diUiers,  made  a  vigoroqs  effort 
to  retrieve  their  authority  in  Peloponnesus,  the 
Athenians  alone  discovered  little  inclination, 
and  exerted  no  activity,  to  obstruct  their  mea- 
sures for  that  purpose.  Pleistoanax  being  a 
partizan  of  the  peace  of  Nicias,  the  Spartans 
entrusted  the  command  to  Agis,  his  more  war- 

6  Thueyd.  mentiom  the  sboek  of  an  earth'qatke  which 
oflcaaiooed  the  diMolotion  of  that  usembly,  before  comiiif 
io  anr  eoQclotioo. 

7  Tboeydid.  1.  v.  p.  374,  et  leq.    Plat  in  Aloibiad. 


like  colleague.  All  Lacedemonians  of  the 
ihilitary  age  were  summoned  to  the  field.  The 
dangerous  expedient  of  arming  the  Helots  was 
adoptbd  on  this  important  emergence.  The 
Spartan  allies  showed  unusual. ardour  in  their 
cause.  The  Thebans  sent  ten  thousand  foot, 
and  one  thoi|^and  horsemen  ;>  the  Corinthians 
two  thousand  heavy-armed  men ;  the  Mesrari^s 
almost  an  equal  number;  the  ancient  cities  of 
Pallen^  and  Sicyon  in  Achaia  gave  a  powerful 
and  ready  assistance;  while  the  small,  but 
generbus  republic  of  Phlius,  whose  territory, 
bordering  on  Argolis,  was  appointed  for  the 
rendezvous  of  the  confederates,-  took  th'e  field 
with  the  whole  body  of  citizens  and  slaves 
capable  of  bearing  arms.' 
Olvmo  "^^^  Argives  observed  the  ap- 

^«  ^'        proaching  storm,  and  prepared  to 

A  *C*  418  '^B'^t  i^*  '^^^  Eleans  and  Man- 
tineans  joined  them ;  and  although 
the  Athenians  were  long  expected  in  vain,  tho 
Argives  did  not  lose  courage,  but  boldly  took 
the  field  to  oppose  the  invaders.  The  skilful 
movements  of  kin?  Agis  intercepted  their  return 
to  Argos;  the  high  grounds  above  them  were 
occupied  by  the  Corinthians  and  Phliasians; 
their  retreat  towards  Nemea  was  cut  off  by  the 
BoBotians  and  Megarians.  A  battle  seemed  in- 
evitable in  the  winding  vale  of  Argos;  but  it  is 
easier  to  admire,  than  explain,  the  subsequent 
conduct  of  either  army.  Whether  the  Argive 
commandersio  were'  disconcerted  by  the  judi- 
cious position  of  the  enemy,  or  that  compassion 
touched  their  minds  on  perceiving  such  nu- 
merous bodies  of  men,  chiefly  natives  of  the 
same  peninsula,  sprung  from  the  same  blood« 
and  speaking  the  same  Doric  tongue,  prepared 
to  imbrue  their  parricidal  liands  in  kindred 
blood;  or  that,  being  secretly  partisans  of  aris- 
tocracy,'*  they  were  unwilling  to  come  to  ex- 
tremities with  Sparta;  it  is  certain,  that  instead 
of  joining  battle,  they  entered  into  conference, 
with  the  Lacedemonian  king.  In  consequence 
of  this  unexpected  measure,  a  truce  was  con- 
cluded between  the  chiefs,  without  the  concur- 
rence or  knowledge  of  the  officers  or  troops  in 
either  army.  The  Argives,  Thrasjllus  and 
Alciphron,  engaged*  that  their  countrymen 
should  give  complete  satisfaction  for  the  inju- 
ries of  which  they  were  acctised;  and  kmg 
Agis,  whose  authority,  by  the  Spartan  laws, 
was  absolute  in  the  field,  led  off  his  obsequious 
army. 

Whatever  might  be  the  cause  of  this  mea- 
sure, it  occasioned  (after  the  first  pau^e  of  silent 
astonishment)  universal  discontent,  followed  by 
loud  and  licentious  clamours.  '  The*  Spartans 
complained,  *^That,  after  assembling  such  a 
body  of  men  as  had  scarcely  ever  been  collected 
in  Peloponneeua,. whose  attachment  to  their 

8  They  had,  bowerer,  bat  fiTe  hundred  home;  irw$ts 
irfvr«iio«-iei  k«i  uviwittt  ivti.  Perhepe  the  •v<«-s-ei,  thoie 
not  proTided  with  hones,  terred  as  alteodants  on  the  horae- 
men.  The  mizinf  of  fif ht  infnntrv  with  the  caTaJry  was 
fieqoeot  in  later  time* ;  but  of  thia  hereafter. 

9  Thu97did.  I.  ▼.  p.  384,  et  leq. 

10  Or  rather  ThraayUoi,  who  waa  one  of  five  fenerals,  bat 
who  leems  to  hare  eigojred  aome  pie-eminenoe  over  hia 
oolleasuea.    Porhapa  it  waa  hia  turn  to  eommand. 

11  Alciphron,  who,  with  Thratyllui,  waa  the  principal 
afsnt  in  thia  aflTair,  waa  the  "  reogivof  Aaxif «i^«vi»r,** 
the  public  boat  of  the  Laeedienioniana.  Thu^did.  p.  38S. 
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cause  was  ardent,  whose  nambera  and  courage 
were  invincible,  and  after  surrounding  their 
enemies  on  every  side,  and  depriving  them  of 
every  resource,  the  glorious  hope,  or  rather 
certainty,  of  the  most  complete  and  important 
vietory,  should  have  been  sacrificed,  in  .one 
moment,  by  the  caprice,  the  cowardice,  or  the 
corruption  of  their  general."  ^he  Argives 
laAiented,  ^That  their  numerous  enemies^ 
whom  they  had  a  fair  opportunity  of  engaging 
{n  their  own  country,  should  have  been  allowed 
to  escape  from  their  hands  by  a  hasty  and  ill* 
judged  composition,"  Nor  did  they  confine 
their  resentment  to  vain  complaints.  *  The  most 
daring  or  most  seditious  attacked  the  houses 
of  Thrasyllus  and  Alciphron.  The  rest  soon 
joined  in  the  tumult.  The  effects  of  the  gene- 
rals were  plundered  or  confiscated;  and  their 
lives  were  saved,  with  difficulty,  by  the  re- 
spected sanctuary  of  Argive  Juno. 
^.  Though  the  Greeks,  and  indeed 

^J™P*  the  ancients  in  general,  seldom 
^^'p*  ..J.  employed  resident  ambamadors  in 
*  foreign  states,  Alcibiades  was  then 
invested  with  that  character  at  Argos.  His 
actfvily  would  not  fail  to  promote- the  popular 
tumulL,  in  which  his  own  and  the  Athenian 
interest  was  concerned.  On  a  future  occasion 
he  boasted,  that,  chiefly  at  his  instigation,  tlie 
,  Argives  and  their  allies  were  persuaded  to 
break  the  truce;  a  measure  greatly  facilitated 
by  the  long-expected  arrival  of  the  Athenian 
transports,  conveying  a  reinforcement  of  twelve 
hundred  soldiers,  and  a  body  of  three  hundred 
cav  airy'.  Encouraged  by 'this  event,  the  Argives, 
regardless  of  the  truce,  attacked  the  ancient 
and  wealthy  city  of  Orchomenus  in  Arcadia, 
which,  after  a  fe^le  resistance,  submitted  to 
their  arms.  They  next  proceeded  to  lay  siege 
to  the  neighbouring  town  of  Tegea,  a  design 
extremely  contrary  to  the  inclination  of  the 
Eleans,  who  were  eager  to  chastise  the  in- 
habitants of  Lepreum,  a  district  on  their  own 
frontier.  The  Argives,  however,  paid  no  re- 
gard to  their  demands;  and  the  Eleans, offended 
by  this  instance  of  contempt,  returned  home  in 
disgust. 

The  Lacedaemonians  learned  with  indica- 
tion the  submission  of  Orchomenus,  the  siege 
of  Tegea,  and  the  open  infraction  of  the  treaty. 
They  had  formerly  murmured  against  the  im- 
prudent or  perfidious  measures  of  king  Agis; 
but  when  they  felt  the  effects  of  his  miscon- 
duct, their  resentment  became  outrageous.  In 
the  first  emotions  of  their  animosity,  they  deter- 
mined to  destroy  his  house,  and  to  subject  him 
to  a  fine  of  several  thousand  pounds  sterling, 
which,  in  all  probability,  he  vvould  have  been 
unable  to 'pay.  But  his  eloquence  and  address- 
appeased  the  general  clamour;  and,  as  the  anger 
of  popular  assemblies  is  easily  converted  into 
pity,  he  was  again  taken '  into  favour.  His 
known  talents  for  war  recommended  him  to 
the  command  of  tlie  army ;  and  he  assured  his 
countrymen,  that  his  future  services  should 
speedily  wipe  off  the  stain  from  his  character. 
The  Spartans,  however,  first  elected  on  this 
occasion  ten  counsellors  to  attend  their  kings 
in  the  field,  to  restrain  their  too  precipitate  re- 
solves, and  control  their  too  absolute  authority. 


Having  taken  .tliis  precaution,  tlie  neceesity 
of  which  seemed  justified  by  recent  experience, 
they  summoned  the  assistancci  of  their  allieif 
whose  ardour  to  renew  hostilities  was  equal  to 
their  own.  They  proceeded  with  a  numerous 
army  (though  inferior  to  that  formerly  col- 
lected, as  their  confederates  beyond  the  lithmus 
had  not  yet  time  to  join  them,)  and  marched 
directly  to  the  town  of  Mantinea,  expecting 
either  to  take  that  place^or  to  oblige  the  enemy 
to  defend  it,  by  withdrawing  their  troops  front 
the  siege  of  Tegea.  '^e  approach  of  the  Ar- 
gives prevented  the  surprise  of  Mantiniea;  and 
both  annies,  whose  ambition  or  resentment  had 
been  so  lately  disappointed  of  an  opportunity 
to  diisplay  their  valour  or  their  fury,  Eagerly 
prepared  for  an  engagement. 

According  to  ancient  custom,  the  leaders  of 
the  several  nations  addressed  their  respective 
troops.  The  Mantincans  were  animated  ^  by 
the  sight  of  their  city,  for  the  defence  of  whicb^ 
as  well  as  for  the  safety  of  their  wives  and  chil- 
dren, they  were  exhorted  valiantly  to  contend. 
The  event  of  the  battle  must  determine  the  im- 
portant alternative  of  dominioh  and  servitude  ; 
dominion  which  they  had  lately  assumed  over 
various  cities  in  Arcadia,  and  servitude^  which 
they  had  alreaxly  suffered  under  the  erael  ty- 
ranny of  Sparta."*  The  Argives  were  reminded 
^  of  tiieir  ancient  pre-eminence  in  Peloponnesus, 
which  they  had  recently  recovered,  and  which 
their  honour  was  now  dalled  to  maintain.  Tbey 
were  reminded  of  the  long  and  bloody  wars 
which  they  had  formerly  carried  on,  in  order  to 
repel  the  usurpation  of  a  powerful  and  ambi- 
tious neighbour.  This  was  the  same  enemy 
who  actually  provoked  their*  arms,  and  gav* 
them  an  opportunity  of  revenging,  in  one  day, 
the  accumulated  injustice  of  many  centuries." 
The  Athenians  heard,  and  repeated,  ^*  That  it 
was  glorious  to  march  at  the  head  of  gallant 
and  &thful  allies,  and  to  show  themselves  de- 
serving of  their  hereditarv  renown.  *  They 
yield^  to  none  in  bravery ;  tneir  power  was  un- 
rivalled ;  and-  when  they  had  overcome  the  La- 
cedemonians, even  in  the  Peloponnesus,  their 
dominion  would  be  mere  extensive  and  secure.'* 

The  Spartans  briefly  exhorted  their  followers, 
and  each  other,  ^  to  exert  that  innate  valour 
which  had  ever  animated  their  breasts,  and 
which  could  receive  no  additional  force  from  a 
tedious  display  of  useless  words."  Thus  say- 
ing, tfa^  marched  with  a  slow  and  firm  step, 
regulated  by  the  sound  of  the  flute,  to  meet  the 
impetuous  onset^  of  the  Argives  and  Athenians. 
Above  a  thousand  of  the  former,  chosen  from 
the  flower  of  the  noblest  youth  of  Ai^os,  had 
been  employed,  since  the  first  dissensions  occa- 
sioned by  the  peace  of  Nicias,  in  the  constant 
exercise'of  arms,  in  order  to  maintain  the  ho- 
nourable pretensions  of  their  country.  They 
behaved  with  sigAal  bravery.    The  Athenians 


1  ThA  admirable  Tones  of  MiHon,  wbo  wie  a  diligent 
reader  of  Thucydides,  are  the  beet  oommentary  oa  ihia  baUl*. 

Anon  they  move 
In  porfoct  phalanx  to  the  Dorian  mood^ 
Of  flutes  and  soil  recorders,  tuch  as  raised 
To  height  of  noblest  temper  heroes  old, 
Arming  to  battle ;  and  instead  of  n^e, 
Deliberate  valour  breatlied  firm  and  unmoTed,  ice. 

Par.  Lost,  b.  u 
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were  not  wanting  to  their  ancient  fame.  The 
MantinnwiTiB  itrenuously  defended  eyeiy  thing 
most  dear  to  them.  But  the  allied  army  had 
been  considerably  weakened  by  the  desertion  of 
the  Eleans;  and  the  martial  enthusiasm  of  king 
Agis,  aeconded  by.  the  perseyering  valour  of  the 
Sp&rtanSf'  decided  the  fortune  of  the  battle. 
The  allies  were  repulsed,  broken,  thrown  into 
disorder,  and  put  to  flight  The  Spartans,  un- 
willing to  irritate  their  despair,  or  supeniti- 
tionaly  observing  an  ancient  maxim,  which 
enjoined  them  ^  to  make  a  bridge  for  a  flying 
enemy,"  did  not  continue  the  pursuit,  but 
speedily  returned  home  to  celebrate  the  Car- 
nean  festival,  rejoicing  in  having  restored  the 
lustre  of  their  arms,  and  recovered  their  autho- 
rity in  tho  Peloponnesus. 

This,  in  fact,  proved  the  immediate  conse- 
quence of  a  battle,  which  was  not  so  bloody  as 
might  have  been  expected,  the  vanquished  hav- 
ing lost  eleven,  and  the  victors  only  three,  hun- 
dred. But  the  revolutions  of  Greece  chiefly 
depended  on  the  fluctuating  politics  of  domestic 
factions.-  The  Spartans  had  a  numerous  party 
in  Argos  itself,  who,  emboldened  by  the  recent 
victory  of  their  friends,  immediately  took  arms, 
mbolished  the  popular  government,  destroyed 
the  partisans  of  Athens,  abjured  the  league 
with  that  state,  and  entered  into  a  new  con- 
federacy with  Sparta.  This  event  happened  a 
few  weeks  after  the  engagement,  and  towards 
the  close  of  the  fourteenth  winter  of  the  Pelo- 
ponnesian  war.  During  the  two  following 
yeara,  Argos  paid  dearly  for  a  moment  of  tran- 
sient splendour,  having  undergone  tliree  bloody 
revolutions,  which  renewed  the  atrocities  of 
Corcyrean  sedition.  The  contest  ended,  as  in 
Corcyra,  in  favour  of  the  Athenians  and  de- 
mocracy. 

The  affairs  of  the  Peloponnesus  had  long 
occupied,  without  engrossing,  the  attention  ot 
Athens.  The  year  preceding  her  alliance  with 
Argos,  the  Athenians  reduced  the  rebellious 
city  of  Scion^,  in  the  peninsula  of  Pallen^, 
against  which  their  resentment  had  been  pro- 
Toked  to  the  utmost  fury,  because  the  Scioneans, 
though  inhabiting  a  country  almost  surrounded 
by  the  sea,  had  defied  the  naval  power  of 
Athens,  and,  amidst  the  misfortunes  of  that 
state,  revolted  to  her  enemies.  The  citizens  of 
ScioD^  became  tlie  victims  of  a  revenge  equally 
cruel  and  imprudent.  The  males,  above  the 
age  of  puberty,  were  put  to  the  sword ;  the 
women  and  children  dragged  into  servitude; 
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S  If  the  text  is  not  eomiptf  tbe  word*  of  Thuejdides  an 
very  remarkable :  Aa.a«  ft»x^rrm  Sn  xmtm  trrnvrm  rti  t/nrt- 
ffi«  A«itiS's</iOvioi  iXs^erwSffTi;,  ri|  Mvffii*  iffi^av  ou% 
nrw  irifiy$v9fit¥<n.  p.  304.  '*  That  the  Lacedemoniam, 
exceedingly  inferior  as  thej  appeared  on  this  occasion  to 
the  eoomy  in  military  skill,  showed  themselves  as  much  su- 
perior to  them  in  true  manly  couraj^."  It  appears  from  tho 
description  of  the  battle,  that  the  Lacedmnonians  were  de- 
fective, not  in  skill,  but  in  discipline.  In  approaching  the 
enemy,  their  right  win^jr  extended  too  far,  which  frequently 
happened  from  the  desirn  of  every  soldier  to  cover  his  un- 
armed aide  by  the  shield  of  the  next  person  on  his  right. 
In  eoneeqnence  of  this  tendency,  the  LacodsMnonian  left 
wins  was  over-reached  by  the  enemy's  "ght.  Agis  ordered 
tbe  BkiritzD  and  Brandians  to  wheel  from  their  places  on  the 
rl^t,  and  lengthen  the  front  of  tho  left  wing :  commanding 
the  battalions  of  Hipponoidas  and  Aristoclea  to  fill  np  tho 
vaeoity  oceasioned  by  this  movement  But  theee  generals 
abaolately  refased  to  obey  orders,  and  were  aflerwaida  ba- 
~  Sparta  oo  that  aeeoont.  Tho^id.  p.  393,  et  aeq. 


the  name  and  honours  of  the  city  extinguished 
for  ever;  and  the  territory  planted  with  a  new 
colony,  consisting  chiefly  of  PlatcBan  exiles. 
These  atrocious  cruelties  alarmed  the  terror^ 
exasperated  the  resentment,  and  invigorated  the 
resistance,  of  the  neighbouring  republics  Their 
defence  was  undertc^Len  by  Perdiccas,  king  of 
Macedon,  whom  the  Athenians  therefore  inter- 
dicted the  use  of  the  Grecian  seas.  But  that 
ambitious  people  made  so  little  progress  in  re- 
ducing the  Macedonian  coast,  that  Uiey  finally 
desisted  from  this  design,  contenting  themselves 
with  guarding  those  places  which  still  preserv- 
ed their  allegiance,  with  re-establishing  do- 
mestic order,  and  with  collecting  the  customaiy 
tribute  from  their  numerous  colonies  and  de- 
pendencies. 

The  productive  industry  difinsed  through  all 
branches  of  the  community,  the  equality  of 
Olvmn  priva^to  fortune,  the  absence  of  ha- 
xcil  bitual   luxury,  together  with  the 

A  r  Aid  i^B-^ural  advantages  of  their  soU  and 
A.  K,,  4io.  giinjj^tg^  enabled  the  Greeks  to  flou- 
rish amidst  furious  and  bloody  wars.  After  a 
short  period  of  tranquillity,  their  exuberant 
population  overflowed,  and  was  obliged  to  dis- 
charge itself  in  foreign  colonies  or  conquests. 
Such  a  period  Athens  enjoyed  for  five  years 
afler  the  peace  of  Nicias,  as  the  Macedonian 
and  Argive  wars  only  employed  her  activity, 
without  exhausting  her  strength.  The  necessity 
of  exerting  her  superfluous  vigour  in  some 
useful  and  honourable  design,  was  fatally  ex- 
perienced, in  the  year  following,  by  the  unfor- 
tunate island  of  Melos,  one  of  the  largest  of  the 
Cyclades,  lying  directly  opposite  to  the  Cape 
of  Malea,  the  southern  promontory  of  Laconia* 

This  beautiful  island,  sixty  miles  in  circum- 
ference, of  a  circular  form,  of  an  agreeable  tem- 
perature, and  affording,  in  peculiar  perfection,' 
the  usual  productions  of  a  fine  climate,  had 
early  invited  the  colonization  of  the  Spartans; 
and  the  happy  settlement  had  enjoyed  political 
independence  for  seven  hundred  years.  The 
strength  and  importance  of  the  capital,  which 
had  ^e  same  name  with  the  island,  may  be  un- 
derstood by  the  armament,  of  thirty  ships,  and 
near  three  thousand  soldiers,  which  the  Athe- 
nians brought  against  it  Before  they  com- 
menced hostilities,  either  by  attacking  the  city, 
or  by  ravaging  the  country,  they  sent  ambas- 
sadors to  the  Melians,  in  order  to  persuade  them 
to  surrender,  without  incurring  the  danger  or 
the  punishment  of  an  unequal,  and  probably  a 
fruitless,  resistance.  The  cautious  islanders, 
well  acquainted  with  the  eloquence  and  address 
of  the  enemy  with  whom  they  had  to  contend, 
denied  them  the  permission  to  speak  before  the 
public  assembly,  but  appointed  a  deputation  of 
the  magistrates,  to  hear  and  examine  their  de- 
mands. The  Athenian  ambassadors  were  re- 
ceived in  the  senate-house,  where  a  most  im- 
portant and  interesting  conference  was  held,* 
which,  while  it  engages  our  compassion  for  the 


3  The  island  of  Meloa  is  every  where  imprejpated  with 
Iron,  bitumen,  sulphur,  and  other  minerals.  It  is  deaeribed 
by  Toamefort  as  a  grmt  laboratory.  Its  snbterraaean  firea 
are  supposed  to  give  peculiar  force  and  flavour  to  its  wiaas 
and  fruits. 

4  Thucydid.  L  v.  p.  400,  at  aaq. 
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unhappy  yictimi  of  ambition,  ezplaina  the  pre- 
vailing sentiments  and  opinions  of  the  Greeks 
in  matters  of  war  and  government,  and  illus- 
trates the  daring  injustice  of  the  Athenian  re- 
public   The  ambassadors  began  the  dialogue, 
by  observing,  ^  That  since  the  distrust  of  the 
Melians,  probably  arising  irom  the  conscious 
weakness  of  their  cause,  had  refused  them  the 
liberty  of  speaking,  in  a  continued  oration,  to 
the  assembly  of  tlie  people,  they  should  use  that 
mode  of  conference  which  seemed  most  agree- 
able to  the  inclinations  of  their  adversaries, 
and  patiently  listen  to  the  objections  which 
might  occur  to  any  part  of  their  discourse." 
Melians,  ^  The  proposal  is  just  and  reasonable; 
but  you  have  come  hither  with  an  armed  force, 
which  renders  you  judges  in  your  own  cause. 
Though  vanquished  in  debate,  you  may  still 
conquer  by  arms ;  but  if  toe  yield  in  argument, 
we  must  submit  to  slavery."    AOumaru,   ^  J£ 
you  intend  to  talk  of  matters  foreign  to  the  sub- 
ject, we  have  done."  JIf.  ^  It  is  surely  excusable 
for  those,  whose  all  is  at  stake,  to  turn  them- 
selves on  every  side,  and  to  suggest  their  sus- 
picions and  their  doubts.  But  let  the  conference 
be  carried  on  in  the  manner  which  you  have 
proposed."    A,   ^*And,  on  both  sides,  let  all 
superfluous  arguments  be  omitted ;  either  that 
toe,  having  repelled  and  conquered  Uie  Persians, 
are  entitled  to  govern  the  Greeks ;  or  that  you, 
being  a  colony  of  Lacedsmon,  are  entitled  to 
independence.    Let  us  speak  like  men  of  sense 
and  experience,  who  know  that  the  equal  rules 
of  justice  are  observed  only  by  men  of  an  equal 
condition ;  but  that  it  belongs  to  the  strong  to 
command,  and  to  the  weak  to  obey ;  because 
such  is  the  interest  of  both."   M.  **  How  can 
our  interest  and  vours  coincide  ?"  A,  **  By  sub- 
mission, you  will  save  your  lives ;  and  by  pre- 
serving you,  we  will  increase  our  own  power." 
M.  ^  Consider  (for  this  also  must  be  mentioned, 
since  disregarding  juatiet^  you  are  governed 
only  by  utUity)  that  your  unprovoked  invasion 
of  the  Melians  will  rouse  the  resentment  of 
all  Greece ;  will  render  all  neutral  states  your 
enemies ;  and,  if  ever  your  empire  should  de- 
cline, (as  what  human  grandeur  is  not  subject 
to  decay  ?)  will  expose  you  to  a  dreadful  and 
just  punishment"  A,  "The  continuance  of  our 
empire  is  the  care  of  fortune  and  the  gods ;  the 
little  that  man  can  do  to  preserve  it,  wt  will 
not  neglect.    The  liberty  of  Melos  offends  the 
pride  of  the  neighbouring  isles,  and  stirs  them 
to  rebellion.  The  interest  of  our  present  power 
must  prevail  over  the  apprehension  of  future 
danger."  Jlf.  "While  the  Athenians  are  thus 
prepared  to  incur  danger  for  the  preservation 
of  empire,  and  their  subject  islands  to  defy  death 
for  the  hopes  of  freedom,  would  it  not  be  the 
basest  and  most  infamous  cowardice-in  us,  who 
have  long  enjoyed  liberty,  to  decline  any  toil  or 
danger  for  maintaining  the  most  valuable  and  the 
most  glorious  of  all  human  possessions  ?"   A. 
"  We  are  not  come  hither  to  dispute  the  prize 
of  valour,  but  to  offer  terms  of  safetv."  M, 
"  The  event  of  war  is  uncertain ;  there  is  some 
hope  in  resistance,  none  in  submission."   A. 
"  Flattering  hope  oflen  deceives  the  prosperous 
and  the  powerful,  but  always  destroys  the  weak 
and  unfortunate,  who,    disregarding  natural 


means  of  preeenratioii,  have  recourse  to  idle 
dreams  of  the  fancy,  to  omens,  orades,  divini^ 
tion,  and  all  the  fallacious  illusions  of  a  vain 
superstition."  M.  "  We  know  that  it  will  be 
difficult  for  the  Melians  to  contend  with  the 
strength  and  fortune  of  Athens :  yet  we  trust 
that  the  gods  will  support  the  justice  of  our 
cause;  and  that  the  Lacediemonians,  from 
whom  we  are  descended,  moved  by  a  sense  of 
honour,  wUl  defend  their  own  blood."  A, "  Be- 
lieve not  that  Athens  will  be  forsaken  by  the 
gods.  Ambition  is  implanted  in  man.  The 
wisdom  of  providence,  not  an  Athenian  decree, 
has  established  the  inevitable  law,  that  the 
strong  should  govern  the  weak.  As  to  the  ae- 
sistanoe  of  the  Lacedamionians,  we  sincerely 
congratulate  your  happy  ignorance  of  their 
prindplee.  Whatever  equitv  prevails  in  their 
domestic  institutions,  they  have  but  one  rule 
respecting  their  neighbours,  which  is,  to  regu- 
late all  their  transactions  with  them  by  their 
own  conveniency."  JIf.  "  It  is  chiefly  that  con- 
sideration which  affords  us  hope,  that  they  will 
not  forsake  an  island  which  they  have  planted, 
lest  they  should  be  regarded  as  traitors,  than 
which  nothing  could  be  more  unfavourable  to 
their  interest,  especially  since  Melos,  lying  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  their  own  territories, 
would  be  a  dangerous  possession  in  the  hande 
of  an  enemy."  A.  "  The  timid  caution  of  the 
Lacedemonians  seldom  takes  the  field,  even 
against  their  inveterate  enemies  in  the  Pelopon- 
nesus, unless  when  their  standard  is  attended 
by  numerous  allies.  It  is  not  to  be  imagined 
that,  for  the  safety  of  a  colony,  they  will  alone 
cross  the  Cretan  sea,  to  contend  with  the  supe- 
rior navy  of  Athens."  Jtf.  "  Should  the  Lace- 
demonians be  averse  to  sail,  they  can  transport 
others  in  their  stead ;  and  the  extent  of  the 
Cretan  sea  may  elude  the  vigilance  of  your 
ships ;  or  should  that  probability  fail,  the  Lace- 
demonians may  attack  your  subjects  on  the 
continent,  and  accompliui  the  designs  of  the 
warlike  Brasidas."  A,  "  You  are  determined, 
it  seems,  to  learn,  by  fatal  experience,  that  fear 
never  compelled  the  Athenians  to  desist  from 
their  designs ;  especiall  v  never  to  raise  the  siege 
of  any  place  which  they  had  once  invested. 
For  during  the  whole  of  this  long  conference, 
you  have  not  mentioned  a  single  particular  ca- 
pable of  affording  any  just  ground  of  confi- 
dence. Deceived  by  the  splendour  of  words, 
you  talk  of  honour  and  independence,  rejecting 
the  offers  of  a  powerful  state,  whose  arms  yon 
are  unable  to  resist,  and  whose  protection  yon 
might  obtain  at  the  expense  of  a  moderate 
tribute.  Lest  shame  should  have  any  share  in 
this  dangerous  behaviour,  we  shall  leave  you 
to  consult  privately,  only  reminding  you  once 
more,  that  your  present  deliberations  involve 
the  fate  of  your  country." 

The  Athenian  ambassadors  retired;  and 
shortly  afterwards,  the  Melians  recalled  them, 
and  "declared  their  unanimous  resolution  not 
to  betray,  in  one  unlucky  hour,  the  liberty 
which  they  had  maintained  for  seven  hundred 
years ;  depending  on  the  vigorous  assistance  of 
their  Lacedemonian  kinsmen,  and  trusting 
especially  in  that  divine  providence  which  had 
hitlierto    most    wonderfully    preserved    thoni 
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amidst  the  general  convuliioiu  of  Greece.  But 
tliey  entreated  the  Athenians  to  accept  their 
offers  of  neutrality,  and  to  abstain  from  unpro- 
voked violence."  The  ambassadois  prepared 
for  returning  to  the  camp,  leaving  the  commis- 
«oners  with  a  sarcastic  threat,  ^^That  of  all 
men,  in  such  a  delicate  situation,  the  Melians 
alone  thought  the  future  more  certain  than  the 
past,  and  would  grievously  suffer  for  their  folly, 
in  preferring  to  the  proposals  of  certain  and 
immediate  safety,  the  deceitfulneas  of  hope,  the 
instability  of  fortune,  and  the  vain  prospect  of 
Lacedemonian  aid."  The  Athenians,  irritated 
hj  opposition,  invested,  without  delay,  the  capi- 
tal of  Melos,  which  was  blocked  up  for  several 


months  by  sea  and  land.  The  besieged,  after 
suffering  cruelly  by  famine,  made  several  des- 
perate sallies,  seized  the  Athenian  magazines, 
and  destroyed  part  of  their  works.  But  to- 
wards the  end  of  winter,  their  resistance  was 
defeated  by  the  vigorous  efforts  of  the  enemy, 
combined  with  domestic  treason.  The  males 
above  tbe  age  of  fourteen  shared  the  unhappy 
fate  of  the  Scioneans.  The  women  and  chil- 
dren were  subjected  to  perpetual  servitude,  and 
five  hundred  new  inhabitants,  drawn  from  the 
neighbouring  colonies  of  Athens,  were  sent  to 
occupy  the  vacant  lands,  which  had  been  culti- 
vated and  adorned  for  seven  centuries  by  the 
labour  of  the  eztetminated  Melians.* 


CHAPTER  XIX. 
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^H£  inhuman  massacre  of  the  Melians  has 
been  ascribed  by  an  instructive,  though 
often  inaccurate  biographer,^  to  the  unfeeling 
pride  of  Alcibiades.  But  more  ancient  and  au- 
thentic writers,'  whose  silence  seems  to  excul- 
pate the  son  of  Clinias  from  this  atrocious 
accusation,  represent  him  as  the  principal 
author  of  the  expedition  against  Sicily  ;  an  ex- 
pedition not  more  unjust  in  its  principle  than 
&tal  in  its  consequences. 
A    Q  The  salutary  union  between  the 

470—468  ^®  princes  of  Syracuse  and  Agri- 
*  gentum  triuoiphed,  as  we  had  occa- 
sion to  relate,  over  the  ambition  and  resources 
of  Carthage.  Sicily  flourished  under  thevir- 
tnous  administration  of  Gelon^  and  Theron; 
but  its  tranquUUty  was  disturbed  by  the  dissen- 
sions of  their  immediate  successors.  Hieron 
king  of  Syracuse  proved  victorious  in  a  long 
and  bloody  war,  during  which  the  incapacity 
and  misfortunes  of  his  rival  Thrasideus  em- 
boldened the  resentment  of  his  subjects,  already 
provoked  by  bis  injustice  and  cruelty.*  He 
escaped  the  popular  fury,  but  fell  a  victim  to 
his  own  despair ;  and  the  Agrigentines  having 
expelled  the  family  of  an  odious  tyrant,  insti- 
tuted a  republican  form  of  policy. 

The  false,  cruel,  and  avaricious  Hieron  (for 
such  at  least  he  is  described^  in  the  first  years 
of  his  reign)  probably  received  little  benefit 
from  the  dangerous  influence  of  prosperity. 
But  his  mind  was  not  incapable  of  reflection  ; 
and,  in  the  course  of  a  long  sickness  and  con- 
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finement,  he  discovered  the  emptiness  of  such 
objects  as  kings  are  taught  to  admire,  and  had 
recourse  to  the  solid  pleasures  of  the  mind. 
By  conversing  with  Grecian  philosophers,  he 
learned  the  most  important  of  all  lessons,  that 
of  conversing  with  himself;  a  conversation 
which  none  but  the  most  virtuous  or  the  most 
vicious  of  men  can  long  and  frequently  main- 
tain, without  deriving  from  it  essential  profit. 
With  the  improvement  of  his  understanding, 
the  sentiments  of  Hieron  improved ;  his  charac- 
ter and  manners  underwent  a  total  change ;  and 
the  latter  years  of  his  reign  adorn  the  history 
of  Sicily,  and  the  age  in  which  he  lived.''  The 
poets  Simonides,  ^schylus,  and  Bacchilides, 
frequented  his  court,  and  admired  the  greatness 
of  his  mind,  rather  than  of  his  fortune.  The 
sublime  genius  of  Pindar  has  celebrated  the 
magnificent  generosity  of  his  illustrious  patron. 
And  in  an  age  when  writing  Was  the  picture 
of  conversation,  because  men  talked  as  they 
needed  not  have  been  ashamed  to  write,  the 
impartial  disciple  of  Socrates,  who  had  nothing 
to  hope  or  to  fear  from  the  ashes  of  a  king 
of  Sicily,  has  represented  Hieron,  in  the  dia- 
logue entitled  from  his  name,*  as  a  model  of 
wisdom  and  virtue. 

Olvmn  It  is  a  mortifyin|r  reflection  that 

^'^'a      the  inimitable  qualities  of  a  virtu- 

?^*/tAft  °^"  prince  should  naturally  en- 
A.  «^.  40D.  jjQ^fj^  tjj^j  giQ^h^  Q,  irriUte  the 

vices  of  a  degenerate  successor.  The  glorious 
reign  of  Hieron  was  followed  by  the  bloody 
tyranny  of  Thrasybulus ;  a  wretch  who,  dis- 
gracing the  throne  and  human  nature,  was  ex- 
pelled from  Sicily  by  the  just  indignation  of 
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his  lubjects.  Resentment  is  more  permanent 
than  gratitude.  The  Syracosans  forgot  the 
fame  of  Gelon ;  they  forgot  the  recent  merit  of 
Hieron ;  and,  that  they  might  never  be  again 
subjected  to  a  tyrant  like  Thrasybulus,  ex- 
changed the  odious  power  of  kings  for  the  dan- 
gerous fury  of  democracy.* 

The  inferior  cities  having  successively  imi* 
tated  the  example  of  Agrigentum  and  Syracuse, 
the  Grecian  colonies  in  Siciiv  experienced  the 
disorders  of  that  tumultuous  liberty  which  had 
so  long  prevailed  in  the  mother  country.  Dis- 
tracted by  internal  discord,  and  harassed  by 
external  hostility,  they  had  neither  leisure  nor 
inclination  to  attend  to  the  politics  of  Greece. 
The  republic  of  Syracuse,  which  was  alone 
capable  of  interposing,  with  effect,  in  the  quar- 
rels of  that  country,  imitated,  instead  of  op- 
posing, the  ambition  of  Athens.  Most  of  the 
Dorian  settlements  had  become  confederates, 
or  rather  tributaries,  to  the  Syracusans;  and 
towards  the  commencement  of  the  Peloponne- 
sian  war,  that  aspiring  people,  though  torn  by 
domestic  factions,  strenuously  exerted  their 
valour  against  the  Ionic  settlements  of  Leon- 
tium,  Catana,  and  Naxos. 

While  these  unhappy  islanders  struggled 
with  the  turbulence  of  a  government  more 
nivmn  stormy  than  the  whirlpools  of 
IxixvUi  3  ^?y^*  !^**  Charybdis,  they  like- 
A  C  4^  wise  enjoyed,  however,  the  peculiar 
advantages  of  democracy ;  which, 
of  all  political  constitutions,  presents  the  widest 
scope  to  the  exercise  of  superior  talents,  and 
has  always  been  the  most  productive  in  great 
men.  The  active  fermentation  of  popular 
assemblies  had  given  the  eloquence  of  a  Gor- 
gias  to  Leon  tin  m,  and  the  abilities  of  a  Her- 
mocrates  to  Syracuse.  In  the  sixth  year  of  the 
Peloponnesian  war,  the  former  came  to  Athens 
to  solicit  the  protection  of  that  republic  against 
the  unjust  usurpation  of  the  Sicilian  capital. 
His  arguments  convinced  the  judgment,  and 
the  brilliant  harmony  of  his  style  transported 
the  sensibility,  of  the  Athenians.  They  im- 
mediately despatched  twenty  ships  of  war  to 
the  assistance  of  their  Ionic  brethren.  Two 
years  afterwards  a  similar  request  was  made, 
and  as  readily  complied  with  ;  and  the  Athe- 
nians seemed  disposed  to  engage  with  vigour 
in  the  war,  when  the  foresight  of  Hermocrates, 
alarmed  by  the  intrusion  of  these  ambitious 
strangers,  promoted  a  general  congress  of  the 
states  of  Sicily. 

Olvmp  '^^"  convention  was  held  at  the 

Ixxxix  1.  ^°^*^  ^^'^  °^  ^®^*  ♦  ^t  ^^  **- 
A  C  424  *®"^®*^  ^y  *^®  plenipotentiaries  of 
all  the  Doric  and  Ionic  cities.  Her- 
mocrates  represented  Syracuse ;  and  illustrious 
as  that  republic  was,  his  conduct  proved  him 
worthy  its  highest  honours.  While  the  repre- 
sentatives of  other  states  dwelt  on  their  par- 
ticular grievances,  and  urged  their  separate 
interests,  Hermocrates  regarded  and  enforced 
only  the  general  interest  of  Sicily.  His  argu- 
ments fiodly  prevailed,  and  all  parties  were 
engaged  to  terminate  their  domestic  contests. 
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lest  the  whole  island  should  lUl  a  prey  to  a 
foreign  power.' 

Olvmo  ®"'  *  P^*°  °^  union,  so  seaaon- 

^^  J  ^'  able  and  salutary,  depended  on  th« 
A  r '  A\(t  transient  influence  of  a  single  man. 
A.  v..  410.  ^y^^  ^^  principles  ofdiscord  were 
innumerable  and  permanent  Within  a  few 
years  after  this  event,  Leontium  was  taken 
and  destroyed,  its  inhabitants  reduced  to  the 
wretched  condition  of  exiles,  and  its  confede- 
rates, the  Egestosans,  closely  besieged  by  the 
conjunct  arms  of  Selinus  and  Syracuse.  The 
unfortunate  conununities  again  sent  an  embassy 
to  Athens,  pleading  the  rights  of  consanguinity, 
and  addressing  not  only  the  passions  but  the 
interest  of  their  powerful  allies.  «*  The  Atbe- 
nians,'*  they  insisted,  ^  were  bound  by  every 
principle  or  sound  poUcy  to  repress  the  growing 
greatness  of  Syracuse,  which  must  otherwise 
become  a  formidable  accession  to  the  Pelopon- 
nesian league ;  and  now  was  the  time  for  un- 
dertaking that  enterprise,  while  tbeir  Ionian 
kinsmen  in  Sicily  were  still  capable  of  exerting 
some  vigour  in  their  own  defence."  In  order 
to  enforce  these  arguments,  the  ambassadors  of 
Egesta  or  Segesta  gave  an  ostentatious,  and 
even  a  very  fidse,  description  of  the  wealth  of 
their  republic;  which,  according  to  their  ac- 
count, was  capable  of  furnishing  the  whole  ex- 
pense of  the  war.  Their  fellow  citizens  at 
home  carried  on  the  deception  by  a  most  un- 
justifiable artifice,  displaying  to  the  Athenian 
commissioners  sent  to  confer  with  them,  the 
borrowed  riches  of  their  neighbours,  and  raising, 
by  extraordinary  expedients,  the  sum  of  sixty 
talents  of  silver,  to  maintain,  for  a  month,  an 
Athenian  fleet  of  sixty  sail,  as  if  they  had  pur- 
posed monthly  to  repeat  this  large  subsidy, 
which  at  once  exhausted  their  faculties.^ 

The  arguments  of  their  Sicilian  allies  were 
doubtless  entitled  to  considerable  weight  with 
the  Athenians ;  yet  various  reasons  might  have 
dissuaded  that  ambitions  people  from  under- 
taking, at  the  present  juncture,  an  expedition 
against  the  powerful  republic  of  Syracuse.  The 
cloud  of  war,  which  Pericles  saw  advancing 
with  rapid  motion  from  the  Peloponnesus,  had 
been  at  length  dispelled  by  the  valour  and  for- 
tune of  the  Athenians;  not,  however,  before 
the  arms  of  Brasidas  had  shaken  their  empire 
to  the  foundation.  The  same  storm  might  be 
again  collected,  if  the  Athenians  removed  their 
armies  from  home,  especially  if  they  were  nn- 
fortunate  abroad,  since  the  wounded  pride  of 
Sparta  would  eagerly  seize  the  first  opportunity 
of  revenge.  The  rebellion  of  the  Macedonian 
cities  was  still  unsubdued,  and  it  would  be 
highly  imprudent  and  dangerous,  before  re- 
covering the  allegiance  of  these  ancient  posses- 
sions, to  attempt  the  acquisition  of  new  terri- 
tories. Should  the  Athenian  expedition  against 
Sicily  be  crowned  with  the  most  flattering  suc- 
cess, it  would  still  be  difficult,  nay,  impossible, 
to  preserve  such  a  distant  and  extensive  con- 
quest; but  should  this  ambitious  design  fail  in 
^e  execution,  as  there  was  too  good  reason  to 
apprehend,  the  misfortunes  of  Uie  Athenians, 
whose  greatness  was  the  object  both  of  terror 
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and  of  eiiTy,  would  encourage  the  rebeUious 
■pint  of  their  lubjects  and  allies,  excite  the 
latent  animosity  of  the  Peloponneeians,  and 
leinfbrce  their  ancient  enemies  by  the  resent- 
ment and  hostility  of  Syracuse  and  her  con* 
federates,  justly  provoked  by  the  daring  inva- 
iion  of  their  island. 

These  prudential  considerations  were  unable 
to  cool  the  ardour  of  the  Athenian  assembly, 
inflamed  by  the  breath  of  their  favourite  Alci* 
biades.  It  is  a  just  and  profound  observation 
of  Machiavel,  that  the  real  powers  of  govern- 
ment are  often  contracted  to  a  narrower  point 
in  republics  than  in  monarchies;  an  observa- 
tion which  that  sagacious  statesman  had  learn- 
ed from  the  experience  of  his  native  city,  and 
which  he  might  have  confirmed  by  the  history 
of  the  Greeks,  whose  poUticai  measures,  and 
even  whose  national  character,  depended  on 
the  transient  influence  of  a  few  individuals. 
Under  the  direction  of  Aristides  and  Themisto- 
des,  the  Athenians  displayed  the  soundest 
policy,  adorned  bj  unshaken  probity,  and  by 
heroic  valour.  Cimon  inspired  the  generous 
ambition  which  animated  his  own  breast:  a 
a  dignified  grandeur  and  magnanimous  firm- 
ness distinguished  the  long  vlministration,  I 
had  almost  said  reign,  of  Pericles.  The  son  of 
Clinias  succeeded  to  the  power  and  authority, 
without  succeeding  to  the  virtues  of  those 
neat  men,  whom  his  pride  disdained  to  imitate. 
Regardless  of  order  and  decency,  with  a  licen- 
floos  magnificence  most  offensive  to  the  spirit 
of  republican  equality,  he  blended  a  certain 
elegance  of  manners  which  not  only  repelled 
censure,  but  attracted  applause.  Thus  dis- 
pensed from  observing  the  established  formali- 
ties of  private  life,  he  expected  that  the  glory 
of  his  administration  might  soar  above  the  ordi- 
nary dictates  of  political  prudence.*  Though 
he  preferred  what  was  useful  to  what  was  vir- 
tuous, he  preferred  what  was  brilliant  to  what 
was  useful,  and,  disdaining  the  common  giAs 
of  valour  and  fortune,  aspired  at  objects  extra- 
ordinary and  unattainable.  The  recovery  of 
the  Athenian  possessions,  and  the  re-establish- 
ment of  an  empire,  already  too  extensive,  might 
have  satisfied  the  ambition  of  a  bold  and  active 
statesman.  But  the  extravagant  hopes  of  Alci- 
biades  expatiated  in  a  wider  field.  The  ac- 
quisition of  Sicily  itself  he  regarded  only  as  a 
necessary  introduction  to  farther  and  more  im- 
portant conquests.  The  intermediate  situation 
of  that  beautiful  and  fertile  island  opened,  on 
the  one  hand,  an  easy  communication  with  the 
eastern  front  of  Italy,  which,  from  Brundusium 
to  the  Sicilian  fnth,  was  adorned  by  populous 
and  flourishing  cities;  and  on  the  other,  afford- 
ed a  short  and  safe  passage  to  the  northern 
shores  of  Africa,  which,  for  many  ages,  had 
been  cultivated  and  enriched  by  the  united  la- 
bours of  the  Greeks  and  Carthaginians.  In  his 
waking  or  sleeping  dreams,  Alcibiades  grasped 
the  wide  extent  of  those  distant  possessions,  by 
the  resources  of  which  he  expected  finally  to 
subdue  the  pertinacious  spirit,  and  obstinate 
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resistance,  of  the  Peloponnesians.  Thus  secure 
at  home,  and  sovereign  of  the  sea,  Athens  might 
incorporate  with  her  own  the  troops  of  the 
conquered  provinces,  and  maintain  an  unshaken 
dominion  over  the  most  delightful  portion  of 
the  earth,  while  her  fortunate  citizens,  delivered 
from  all  laborious  and  mercenary  cares,  would 
be  supported  by  the  contributions  of  subject 
nations,  and  enabled  to  display,  in  their  full 
extent,  that  taste  for  splendour  and  magnifi- 
cence, that  greatness  of  soul  and  superiority  of 
genius,  which  justly  entitled  them  to  the  empire 
of  the  world.^ 

Olymp.  .Anu"dbythe*.erti»T.guit,l«t 
xci  ^r  nattermg  prospects  of  grandeur,  the 
A  r  am:  Athenians,  in  two  successive  aseem- 
A.  v..  4i{>.  j^y^  j^^j^  ^  ^^  ^^^  interval  of 

five  days,  agreed  to  the  resolution  of  making 
war  against  Sicily,  and  of  raising  such  naval 
and  military  force  as  seemed  necessary  for  car- 
rying it  on  with  vigour  and  success.  While 
they  still  deliberated  on  the  latter  object,  the 
virtuous  Nicias,  who  had  been  named  with 
Alcibiades  and  Lamachus  to  the  command  of 
the  projected  armament,  omitted  nothing  that 
prudence  could  suggest,  and  patriotism  eiJbrce, 
to  deter  his  countrymen  from  such  a  dangerous 
and  fatal  design.  On  this  memorable  occasion, 
he  threw  aside  his  usual  timidity,  and  divested 
himself  of  that  rigid  regard  for  established  forms, 
which  was  natural  to  his  age  and  character. 
Though  the  assembly  was  convened  to  deter- 
mine the  proportion  of  supplies  and  troops,  and 
the  means  of  collecting  them  with  tbe  greatest 
expedition  and  facility,  he  ventured,  contrary 
to  ancient  custom,  to  propose  a  different  sub- 
ject of  debate;  affirming,  ^^That  the  interest 
of  Athens  was  concerned,  not  in  providing  the 
preparations  for  the  Sicilian  invasion,  but  in 
re-examining  the  expediency  of  the  war.  The 
assembly  ought  not  to  be  moved  by  the  argu- 
ments and  intreaties  of  the  persecuted  Egistn- 
ans,  and  fugitive  Leontines,  whom  resentment 
had  taught  to  exaggerate,  and  misery  to  de- 
ceive. Nor  ought  the  vain  phantom  of  glory 
and  ambition  to  engage  Athens  in  a  design 
perhaps  altogether  impracticable,  and,  in  the 
present  juncture,  peculiarly  unseasonable;  since 
it  would  be  madness  to  excite  the  flames  of  a 
new  war,  before  the  ashes  of  the  old  were  ex- 
tinguished. The  pleas  of  danger  and  self-de- 
fence were  in  the  highest  deeree  frivolous;  for, 
should  the  dreaded  power  of  Syracuse  be  ex- 
tended over  the  whole  of  Sicily,  the  Athenians 
would  have  nothing  to  apprehend:  this  event 
would  rather  increase  their  security.  In  the 
actual  state  of  the  island,  particular  cities  might 
be  persuaded  by  fear,  or  interest,  to  court  the 
protection  of  the  Peloponnesian  confederacy; 
but  the  victorious  Syracuse  would  disdain  to 
follow  the  standard  of  Sparta.  Should  the 
former  republic,  by  an  effort  of  uncommon 
generosity,  subject  the  partial  dictates  of  her 
pride  to  the  general  safety  and  honour  of  the 
Dorian  name,  sound  policy,  however,  would 
still  prevent  her  from  endangering  the  precari- 
ous empire  which  she  had  obtained  over  her 
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neiffhboiin,  bjr  ftreiigrtheiiine  the  confedeimey 
of  PeloponnMua,  of  which  ue  avowed  design 
wee  to  give  liberty  and  independence  to  the 
Grecian  cities.    Should  all  remote  views  of 
policy   be  disregarded,  yet  immediate    fear 
woald  deter  the  Syracosans  from  provoking 
the  resentment  of  Athens,  the  effects  of  which 
they  had  not  as  yet  experienced,  but  which, 
being  unknown,  must  appear  the  more  formida- 
ble. It  was  evident,  therefore,  that  the  Sicilian 
expedition  might  be  omitted  without  danger; 
but  if  this  enterprise,  which  had  been  hastily 
resolved  on,  were  injudiciously  executed,  or  if 
any  of  those  misfortunes  should  happen,  which 
are  but  too  frequent  in  war,  the  Athenians 
would  be  exposed  not  only  to  danger,  but  to 
disgrace  and  ruin.    The  result  of  such  an  im- 
portant deliberation  ought  not  to  be  committed 
to  the  rash  decision  of  youthful  levity;  which 
viewed  the  Sicilian  war,  as  it  did  eveiy  other 
object,  through  the  delusive  medium  of  hope, 
vanity,  and  ambition;  and,  totally  disregarding 
the  expense  and  danger  to  be  incurred  by  the 
republic,  considered  only  the  profits  of  military 
command,  which  might  repair  the  wreck  of 
exhausted  fortunes,  and  supply  a  new  fund  for 
the  indulgence  of  extravagant  and  licentious 
pleasures.    He  had  in  his  eye  a  youth  of  that 
description,  the  principal  author  of  the  expedi- 
tion, who  was  surrounded  by  a  numerous  band 
of  adherents,  determined  to  applaud  his  dis- 
course and  to  promote  his  measures.    It  be- 
came the  wisdom  and  dignity  of  the  assembly 
to  resist  with  firmness  that  juvenile  conspiracy. 
In  such  a  dangerous  crisis,  it  was  the  duty  of 
the  president  to  dispense  with  ordinary  forms, 
and  to  act,  not  merely  as  the  instrument,  but 
as  the  physician,  of  a  diseased  republic.    The 
question  ought  to  be  debated  a  second  time; 
and  the  Athenians  ought  to  rescind  the  decree 
against  Sicily,  which  had  passed  without  suffi- 
cient examination,  in  the  absence  of  several 
a^d  and  respectable  counsellors.'** 

This  discourse  immediately  called  up  Alci- 
biades,  who,  presuming  on  his  credit  with  the 
assembly,  acknowledged,  **That  he  had  aspired 
to  the  command  in  Sicily,  and  that  he  thought 
himself  justly  entitled  to  that  honour.  The 
extravagance  of  which  he  was  accused,  had  re- 
dounded to  the  profit  of  his  country ;  since  his 
magnificence  at  the  Olympic  games,  however 
it  might  be  traduced  by  an  abusive  epithet,  had 
extended  the  glory  of  Athens,  and  deserved  the 
admiration  of  Greece.  His  youth  and  inex- 
perience had  effected  what  the  policy  of  the 
wisest  statesmen  had  often  attempted  in  vain. 
A  powerful  confederacy  had  been  formed 
against  Sparta,  even  in  the  bosom  of  the  Pelo- 
ponnesus; and  the  terror  of  a  domestic  foe 
would  long  prevent  the  enmity  of  that  rival 
state  from  interrupting  the  progress  of  Athe- 
nian grandeur.  In  an  expedition,  evidently 
directed  to  this  glorious  end,  expense  and 
danger  ought  not  to  be  regarded,  since  wealth 
was  usefuUy  sacrificed  to  purchase  victory  and 
renown;  and  power  was  only  to  be  preserved 
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by  seising  every  favourable  opportunity  to  ix^ 
crease  it.  To  the  undertaking  which  he  ad- 
vised, no  reasonable  objection  could  be  made; 
its  expense  would  be  furnished  by  the  Egiste- 
aas,  and  other  confederates;  and  the  danger 
could  not  be  great,  as  Sicily,  however  exten- 
sive and  populous,  was  inhabited  by  a  promis- 
cuous crowd  of  various  nations,  without  arms 
or  discipline,  devoid  of  patriotism,  and  incapa* 
ble  of  union."^ 

The  assembly  murmured  applause,  confirmed 
their  former  decree,  and  testified  for  the  war 
greater  alacrity  than  before.    Nicias  perceived 
the  violence  of  the  popular  current;  still,  how- 
ever, he  made  one  ineffectual  effort  to  resist  ita 
fbrce.    *^  The  success  of  an  invader,"  he  ob- 
served, ^^  commonly  depended  on  the  weight 
and  rapidity  of  his  first  unexpected  impression, 
which  confirmed  the  confidence  of  his  friends, 
and  excited  dismay  and  terror  in  his  enemies. 
If  the  expedition  into  Sicily  must  be  under- 
taken in  defiance  of  every  difi&culty  and  dan- 
ger, it  ought  therefore  to  be  carried  into  execu- 
tion with  the  utmost  vigour.    The  Athenian* 
might  thus  secure  the  assistance  of  Naxos  and 
Catana,  which  were  connected  by  affinity  with 
the  Egistsans  and  Leontines.    But  there  re- 
mained seven  cities,  and  those  far  more  power- 
ful, with  which  they  must  prepare  to  contend ; 
particularly  Selinus  and  Syracuse,  places  well 
provided  with  ships,  magazines,  cavalry,  areh- 
ers,  heavy-armed  troops,  and  every  object  and 
resource  most  useful  in  defensive  war.    An 
armament  simply  naval  would  not  be  sufficient 
to  cope  with  such  a  strength.    Five  thousand 
pikemen,  with  a  proportional  number  of  arch- 
ers and  cavalry,  could  not  render  the  invasion 
successful.    After  arriving  in  Sicily,  the  towns 
must  be  besieged  or  stormed ;  workmen,  with 
all  sorts  of  machines  and  implements,  must  be 
collected  for  those  purposes,  and  transported 
to  an  island  from  which,  in  the  four  winter 
months,  a  messenger  could  scarcely  return  to 
Athens.    This  necessary  train,  which  would 
greatly  encumber  the  fleet  and  army,  must  bo 
subsisted  in  a  hostile  country.    Besides  a  hun- 
dred ralleys,  a  great  number  of  tenders  and 
victudlers  would  be  required  for  the  expedi- 
tion. To  collect  such  an  immense  mass  of  war, 
demanded,  doubtless,  astonishing  ardour  and 
perseverance;  but  if  the  Athenians  intended  to 
employ  a  smaller  force,  he  must,  in  justice  to 
his  country  and  himself,  decline  accepting  the 
command,  since  nothing  less  than  what  he  had 
described  could  promise  a  hope  of  victoiy,  or 
prevent  the  certainty  of  defeat."' 

Olvmo  '^^^  ^'^^  attempt  of  Nicias  to  dis- 

[  aj'  suade  his  countrymen  from  this 
A  r  415  ^'^^  enterprise,  by  magnifying  the 
*  difficulty  of  its  execution,  produced 
an  opposite  effect  The  obstacles,  which  were 
unable  to  conquer,  only  animated  the  courage 
of  the  assembly ;  and  it  was  determined,  that 
the  generals  should  be  invested  with  full  au- 
thority to  raise  such  sums  of  money,  and  to 
levy  such  a  body  of  troops,  as  mi^ht  ensure 
success  to  their  arms.    The  domestic  strength 
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of  the  Athenians  wu  unequal  to  the  greatneea 
of  the  undertaking:  proper  agents  were  de- 
spatched to  demand  an  extraordinary  contribu- 
tion from  their  dependent  states,  as  well  as  to 
summon  the  reluctant  assistance  of  their  more 
warlike  allies.  These  auziliarj  squadrons  were 
ordered  to  sail  to  Corcjrra,  in  which  rendefeyous 
the  Athenians,  towards  the  middle  of  summer, 
were  ready  to  join  their  confederates. 

The  ma^itudeof  the  preparations  increased 
the  hopes  and  the  ardour  of  all  ranks  of  men 
in  the  republic.  The  old  expected  that  nothing 
could  resist  such  a  numerous  and  well-equip- 
ped armament.  The  young  eagerly  seized  an 
occasion  to  gratify  their  curiosity  and  love  of 
knowledge  in  a  distant  navigation,  and  to  share 
the  honours  of  such  a  glorious  enterprise.  The 
rich  exulted  in  displaying  their  magnificence; 
the  poor  rejoiced  in  the  immediate  assurance 
of  pay  sufficient  to  relieve  their  present  wants,^ 
and  in  the  prospect  of  obtaining  by  their  arms 
the  materials  of  future  ease  and  happiness.  In- 
stead of  finding  any  difficulty  to  complete  the 
levies,  the  great  difficulty  consisted  in  deciding 
the  preference  of  valour  and  merit  among  those 
who  solicited  to  serve;  and  the  whole  comple- 
ment of  forces,  to  be  employed  by  sea  and 
land,  consisted  of  chosen  men.* 

Amidst  the  general  alacrity  felt,  or  at  least 
expressed,  by  people  of  all  descriptions  (for  the 
dread  of  incurring  public  censure  made  several 
express  what  they  did  not  feel,)  Socrates^  alone 
ventured  openly  and  boldly  to  condemn  the 
expedition,  and  to  predict  the  future  calamities 
of  his  conntry.  But  the  authority  of  a  sage 
was  incapable  to  check  the  course  of  that  en- 
thusiasm, which  had  not  been  interrupted  by 
the  anniversary  festival  of  Adonis,  an  ancient 
and  melancholy  rite,  which  inauspiciously  re- 
turned a  few  days  preceding  the  embarkation. 
During  this  dreary  ceremony,  the  streets  of 
Athens  were  crowded  with  spectres  clothed  in 
funeral  robes,  the  spacious  domes  and  temples 
resounded  with  lugubrious  cries;  while  the 
Crrecian  matrons,  marching  in  slow  procession, 
tore  their  dishevelled  hair,  beat  their  naked 
bosoms,  and  lamented  in  mournful  strains  the 
untimely  death  of  the  lover,  and  beloved  fa^ 
vourite,  of  Venus.' 

When  the  appointed  day  arrived,  the  whole 
inhabitants  of  Athens,  whether  citizens  or 
strangers,  assembled  early  in  the  PirosuB,  to 
admire  the  greatest  spectacle  ever  beheld  in  a 
Grecian  harbour.  A  hundred  galleys  were 
adorned  with  all  the  splendour  of  naval  pomp : 
the  troops  destined  to  embark,  vied  with  each 
other  in  the  elegance  of  their  dress  and  the 
brightness  of  their  arms:  the  alacrity  painted 
in  every  face,  and  the  magnificence  displayed 
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with  profusion  in  every  part  of  the  equiptffe, 
represented  a  triumphal  show,  rather  than  me 
stem  image  of  war.  But  the  solidity  and 
greatness  of  the  armament  proved  that  it  was 
intended  for  use,  not  for  ostentation.  Amidst 
this  glare  of  external  pageantry  which  accom- 
panied the  adventurous  youth,  their  friends 
and  kinsmen  could  not  suppress  a  few  parting 
tears,  when  they  considered  the  length  of  the 
voyage,  the  dangers  of  the  sea,  and  the  uncer- 
tainty of  beholding  again  the  dearest  pledgee 
of  their  affections.  But  these  partial  expres- 
sions of  grief  were  speedily  interrupted  by  the 
animating  sounds  of  the  trumpet,  which  issued 
at  once  &om  a  hundred  ships,  and  provoked 
sympathetic  acclamations  from  the  shore.  The 
captains  then  offered  solemn  prayers  to  the 
gods,  which  were  answered  by  corresponding 
vows  from  the  spectators:  the  customaiy  liba- 
tions were  poured  out  in  goblets  of  gold  and 
silver;  and,  after  the  triumphant  Pean  had 
been  sung  in  full  chorus,  the  whole  fleet  at 
once  set  sail,  and  contended  for  the  prize  of 
naval  skill  and  celerity,  until  they  reached  the 
lofty  shores  of  JEgina,  from  whence  they  en- 
joyed a  prosperous  navigration  to  the  rendez- 
vous of  their  confederates  at  Corcyra.8 

At  Corcyra  the  commanders  reviewed  the 
strength  of  the  armament,  which  consisted  of  a 
hundred  and  thirty-four  ships  of  war,  with  a 
proportional  number  of  transports  and  tenders. 
The  heavy-armed  troops,  exceeding  five  thou- 
sand, were  attended  with  a  sufficient  body  of 
slingers  and  archers.  The  army,  abundantly 
provided  in  every  other  article,  was  extremely 
deficient  in  horses,  which  amounted  to  no  more 
than  thirty.  But,  at  a  moderate  computation, 
we  may  estimate  the  whole  military  and  naval 
strengUi,  including  slaves  and  servants,  at 
twenty  thousand  men. 

With  this  powerful  host,  had  the  Athenians 
at  once  surprised  and  assailed  the  unprepared 
security  of  Syracuse,  the  expedition,  however 
adventurous  and  imprudent,  might,  perhaps, 
have  been  crowned  with  success.  But  the 
timid  mariners  of  Greece  would  have  trembled 
at  the  proposal  of  trusting  such  a  numerous 
fleet  on  the  broad  expanse  of  the  Ionian  sea. 
They  determined  to  cross  the  narrowest  pas- 
sage between  Italy  and  Sicily,  after  coasting 
along  the  eastern  shores  of  the  former,  untU 
they  reached  the  Strait  of  Messina.  That  this 
design  might  be  executed  with  the  greater 
safety,  thev  despatched  three  light  vessels  to 
examine  the  disposition  of  the  Italian  cities, 
and  to  solicit  admission  into  their  harbours. 
The  greatest  part  of  Magna  Grsda  had,  indeed, 
been  peopled  by  Dorians,  naturally  hostile  to 
Athens.  But  from  one  Italian  city  the  Athe- 
nians had  reason  to  expect  a  very  favourable 
reception.  The  effeminate  Sybaris  had  been 
demolished,  as  related  abovo,'  by  the  warlike 
inhabitants  of  Crotona,  about  the  time  that  the 
Athenians,  growing  more  powerful  than  their 
neighbours,  began  to  seize  every  opporttmity 
to  extend  their  colonies  and  their  dominion. 
Governed  by  such  principles,  they  could  not 

'  8  Thocvdid.  I.  vi.  p.  432.  et  seq.    Plut.  in  Niria.   Dtdor 
L  xiii.  p.  333.  OP.  14S. 
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long  OTvrlook  the  happy  dtaation  of  Sjbaris, 
near  to  which  they  early  formed  b^.  establish- 
ment that  assumed  the  name  of  Thurium,  from 
a  salabrious  fountain  of  fresh  water;'  and  the 
colony  wds  increased  by  a  numerous  supply 
of  emigrsnts,  who,  under  Athenian  leaders, 
flailed  from  Greece  thirteen  yean  before  the 
Feloponnesian  war.' 

The  armament  at  Corcyra,  whatever  jea- 
lousy its  power  might  create  in  other  cities, 
was  entitled  to  the  gratitude  of  Thurium;  pre- 
suming on  which,  the  commanders,  without 
waiting  the  return  of  the  advice-boats,  ordered 
the  fleet  to  proceed,  in  three  divisions,  to  the 
Italian  coast  But  neither  the  ties  of  consan- 
guinity, nor  the  duties  acknowledged  by  colo- 
nies towards  their  parent  state,  could  prevail 
on  the  suspicious  Thurians  to  open  their  gates, 
or  even  to  furnish  a  market,  to  tlieir  Athenian 
ancestors.  The  towns  of  Tarentum  and  Locris 
prohibited  them  the  use  of  their  harbours,  and 
refused  to  supply  them  with  water;  and  they 
coasted  the  whole  extent  of  the  shore,  from  the 
promontory  of  lapygium  to  that  of  Rhegium, 
before  any  one  city  would  allow  them  to  pur- 
chase the  commodities  for  which  they  had  im- 
mediate use.  The  magistrates  of  Rhegium 
granted  this  favour,  but  they  granted  noQiing 
more;  notwithstanding  the  earnest  solicitations 
of  Alcibiades  and  his  colleagues,  who  exhorted 
them,  as  a  colony  of  Euboea,  to  assist  their 
brethren  of  Leontium,  whose  republic  the 
Athenians  had  determined  to  re-establish  and 
to  defend.' 

While  the  armament  continued  at  Rhegium, 
they  were  informed  by  vessels  which  had  been 
purposely  despatched  from  Corcyra,  that  the 
Egistffians,  notwithstanding  the  boasted  ac- 
counts lately  given  of  their  riches,  possessed 
only  thirty  talents  in  their  treasury.  This  dis- 
agreeable intelligence,  together  with  the  disap- 
pointment of  assistance  from  any  Italian  city, 
occasioned  a  council  of  war,  to  consider  what 
measures  ought  to  be  pursued  in  the  Sicilian 
expedition.  It  was  the  opinion  of  Nicias,  ^  that 
the  EgistsBans  ought  to  be  furnished  with  that 
proportion  of  ships  only,  the  charges  of  which 
they  were  able  to  defray;  and  that  the  Athe- 
nian fleet,  having  settled,  either  by  arms  or  by 
persuasion,  the  quarrels  between  them  and  their 
neighbours,  should  return  to  their  own  har- 
bours, after  sailing  along  the  coast  of  Sicily, 
and  displaying  to  Uie  inhabitants  of  that  island 
both  their  inclination  and  their  power  to  pro- 
tect the  weakness  of  their  allies." 

Alcibiades  declared,  ^^That  it  would  be 
shameful  and  ignominious  to  dissolve  such  a 
powerful  armament,  without  performing  some 
exploit  worthy  the  renown  of  the  republic ;  that, 
by  the  prospect  of  immediate  and  effectual 
support,  the  inferior  cities  might  easily  be 
alienated  from  the  reluctant  confederacy  with 
Selinus  and  Syracuse;  afler  which,  the  war 
ought  to  be  carried  on  with  the  utmost  vigour 
against  those  republics,  unless  they  re-esta- 
blished the  Leontines  in  their  territory,  and 


1  avoMaray  mwo  rnt  'fn^ns  ee^iav.  Diodor.  1.  xiL  p. 395. 
S  Suid.  ad  Toe.  Lyaias. 
3  Thncydid.  p.  443. 


gave  complete  satisfaction  to  the  injured  £gii- 
teans. 

Lamachus  not  only  approved  the  active 
counsels  of  Alcibiades,  but  proposed  a  measure 
still  more  enterprising.  "  The  Athenians  ought 
not  to  waste  time  in  unimportant  objects.  In- 
stead of  striking  at  the  extremities,  th^  ought 
to  assault  at  once  the  heart  and  strength  of  the 
enemy.  If  they  immediately  attacked  Syra* 
cuse,  it  would  not  only  be  the  first,  but  the  last 
city,  which  they  woiUd  have  occasion  to  be- 
siege. Nor  could  the  attempt  fail,  if  undertaken 
wiUiout  delay,  before  the  Syracusans  had  time 
to  recollect  themselves,  and  to  provide  for  their 
own  defence ;  and  while  the  Athenian  troope, 
as  yet  undaunted  by  any  check,  enjoyed  un- 
broken courage  and  blooming  hopes." 

This  advice,  which  does  equal  honour  to  the 
spirit  and  good  sense  of  Lamachus,  was  rejects 
ed  by  the  timidity  of  Nicias,  and  probably  by 
the  vanity  of  Alcibiades.  The  latter  perceived 
a  flattering  opportunity  of  exhausting  all  the 
resources  of  his  eloquence  and  intrigue  to  get 
possession  of  the  dependent  cities,  hefore  he 
illustrated  the  glory  of  his  arms  in  the  siege 
of  Syracuse.  The  fleet  sailed  from  Rhegium 
to  execute  his  plan,  which  was  adopted  by  hia 
colleagues,  as  forming  the  middle  between  the 
extremes  of  the  respective  opinions.  A  con- 
siderable detachment  was  sent  to  examine  the 
preparations  and  the  strength  of  Syracuse,  and 
to  proclaim  liberty,  and  offer  protection,  to  aU 
the  captives  and  strangers  confined  within  its 
walls. 

With  another  detachment  Alcibiades  sailed  to 
Naxoe,  and  persuaded  the  inhabitants  to  accept 
the  alliance  of  Athens.  The  remainder  of  the 
armament  proceeded  to  Catena,  which  refrised 
to  admit  the  ships  into  the  haibour,  or  the 
troops  into  the  city.  But  on  the  arrival  of 
Alcibiades,  the  Cataneans  allowed  him  to  ad- 
dress the  assembly,  and  propose  his  demands. 
The  artful  Athenian  transported  the  populace, 
and  even  the  magistrates  themselves,  by  the 
charms  of  his  eloquence;  the  citizens  flocked 
from  every  quarter,  to  hear  a  discourse  which 
was  purposely  protracted  for  several  hours ;  the 
soldiers  forsook  their  posts ;  and  the  enemy, 
who  had  prepared  to  avail  themselves  of  this 
negligence,  burst  through  the  unguarded  gates, 
and  ^ci^e  masters  of  the  city.  Those  of  the 
Cataneans  who  were  most  attached  to  the  in- 
terests of  Syracuse,  fortunately  escaped  death 
by  the  celerity  of  their  flight.  The  rest  accept- 
ed the  proffered  friendship  of  the  Athenians. 
This  success  would  probiU)ly  have  been  fol- 
lowed by  the  surrender  of  Messen^,  which 
Alcibiades  had  filled  with  distrust  and  sedition. 
But  when  the  plot  was  ripe  for  execution,^  the 
man  who  had  contrived,  and  who  alone  could 
conduct  it,  was  disqualified  from  serving  hie 
country.  The  arrival  of  the  Salaminian  galley 
recalled  Alcibiades  to  Athens,  that  he  might 
stand  trial  for  his  life. 


4  Thucydide*  layB,  "  When  Alcibitdes  knew  he  diotald 
be  btnished,  ho  betrayed  hn  accomplice*  to  the  party 
favoorable  to  Syracon,  who  immediately  put  thmr  adver- 
■ariea  to  death."  Thacydid.  p.  469.  We  ihall  aee  hereafter 
still  more  fatal  coMoqaencea  of  his  reaentment  afainat  faia 
country.  But  nothing  can  mora  siroiif  Ij  attaat  Um  turpi- 
tude of  hif  oharaetsr. 
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It  would  be  improper  to  mupend  the  coarae 
of  an  interesting  narrative,  by  describing  the 
causes  and  circumstances  of  this  unexpected 
event,  if  they  were  not  immediately  connected 
with  the  subsequent  history  of-  the  Sicilian 
expediti6n,  and  with  the  future  fort\|n^  of  the 
Athenians,  who,  aflef  engaging,  by  the  advice 
of  one  man,  in  the  most  romantic  schemes  of 
conquest  which  the  madness  of  ambition  bad 
ever  dared  to  entertain,  injudiciously  arrested 
the  activity  of  that  man  in  the  execution  of 
■uch  extraordinary  designs,  as  could  only  be 
aocompliahed  by  the  wonderful  resources  of  his 
singular  and  eccentric  genius.  It  happened, 
that  on  the  night  precedmg  the  intended  navi- 
gation to  Sicily,  all  the  statues  of  Mercury, 
which  had  been  erected  in  the  Athenian  streets 
as  the  boundaries  of  different  edifices  and  tene- 
ments, were  thrown  down,  broken,  and  defaced. 
One  only  image  of  the  god,  of  uncommon  size 
and  beauty,  was  saved  from  the  general  wreck; 
it  was  afterwards  called  the  statue  of  Ande- 
cides,  as  it  stood  before  the  house  of  the  Athe- 
nian orator  of  that  name.  This  daring  insult 
was  first  ascribed  to  the  wicked  artifices  of  the 
Corinthians,  who,  it  was  supposed;  might  em- 
ploy such  an  abominable  and  sacrilegious  con- 
trivance to  deter  the  Atlienian  armament  from 
sailing  against  their  colony  and  kinsmen  of 
Syracuse. ,  But  the  enemies  of  Akibiades 
availed  themselves  of  the  impious  levity*  of  his 
character,  to  direct  the  popular  storm  against 
the  head  of  their  detested  foe.  On  the  evi- 
dence of  slaves,  he  was  accused  of  having 
treated,  with  rude  familiarity,  other  adored 
images  of  the  gods;  and  Thessalus,  the  degene- 
rate son  of  the  magnanimous  Cimon,  impeached 
him  of  impiety  towards  the  goddesses  Ceres 
and  Proserpine,  whose  awful  ceremonies  he 
had  polluted  and  profaned ;  assuming,  though, 
uninitiated,  the  name  and  cpbes  of  the  high 
priest,  calling  Polytion  (in  whose  house  this 
dreadful  scene  had  been  represented,)  the' torch- 
bearer,  Theodoras  the  herald,  ana  his  other 
licentious  companions  the  sacred  brethren  and 
holy  ministers  of  those  mysterious  rites.^ 
oivm  Such   an    atrocious    accusation 

XM  2.^*  alarmed  the  terrors  of  the  Athe- 
A  C  41  (;  nians;  one  assembly  was  summoned 
.  after  another;  and  the  panic  became 
the  more  general,  when  it  was  understood  that, 
during  the  same  night  in  which  the  statues  had 
b^n  mutilated,  a  body  of  Peloponnesian  troops 
had  marched  towards  the  Isthmus  of  Corinth. 
In  the  confused  imagination  •of  the  vulgar,  it 
was  possible  to  unite  the  incompatible  inter- 
ests of  superstition  and  of  freedom;  and  they 
vrere  persuaded  by  Androcles,  and  other  artful 
demagogues,  that  the  profanation  of  the  mys- 
teries, the  defacing  of  the  statues  of  Mercury, 


5  Demoeritak,  the  chief  promoter  of  the  Atomic  philoao- 
'phy,  waa  younger  thali  Anaxtf  oraa,  and  elder  than  Bocrate*. 
Hit  seholan,  Diagoraa  and  Protagoraa,  propagated  hia  wild 
afrtem  at  Athena  towarde  the  cooameneement  of  the  Pelo- 
ponneaian  war.  Whether  Aloibiadea  embraced  the  barren 
doctrinea  of  that  mnerable  Met,  or  adhered  to  the  divine 
philoaophy  of  hia  maater  Soeratea,  or,  more  probabry,  fluc- 
tuated between  them,  he  moat,  in  all  caaaa  alike,  have  been 
obnoziotia  to  the  anspioion  of  impiety.  Comp.  Strabo.  1. 
IxT.  p.  7U3.  Sext.  Empirie.  I.  lix.  XI.  Laert  L  ii.  in  0e- 
mocrit  Soerat.  etProtaf. 

fl  Flutaieb.  in  Alcibiad. 
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the  movement  of  the  Peloponnesian  troopA,  aU 
announced  a  conspiracy  to'  demolish  the  esta- 
blished form  of  popular  government,  the  safety 
of  which  had,  ever  since  the  expulsion  of  the 
Pisistratids,  formed  an  object  of  universal  and 
most  anxious  solicitude. 

Alcibiades  defended  himself,  with  his  usual 
eloquence  and  address,  against  the  malignity 
of  a  charge,  unsupported  by  any  adequate  evi- 
dence. The  soldiers  and  sailors,  whose  eager- 
ness already  grasped  the  conquest  of  Sicily, 
interceded  for  the  deliverance  of  their  com- 
mander, whom  they  regarded  as  the  soul  of 
that  glorious  enterprise.  A  thousand  Argivee 
and  Mantineans,  who  had  enlisted,  on  this 
occasion,  under  the  Athenian  banners,  declared 
their  uuwiUingness  to  sail,  unless  they  were 
accompanied  by  Alcibiades,  whose  valour  and 
abilities  alone  had  determined  them  to  engage 
in  such  an  important,  but  dangerous  service. 
This  powerful  combination  in  h^  favour  disap- 
pointed the  present  hopes,  without  disconcert- 
ing the  future  measures,  of  his  enemies.  They 
perceived  that,  were  he  brought  to  an  imme- 
diate trial,  it  would  be  impossible  to  obtain 
sentence  against  him;  but  that  .were  his  person 
and  influence  removed  to  a  distance  from 
Athens,  every  thing  might  be  hoped  from  the 
weakness,  inconstancy,  and  credulity  of  the 
populace.  It  was  therefore  determined  by  this 
perfidious  cabal,  that  such  orators  as  had  hither- 
to disguised,  under  the  mask  of  friendsliip  or 
admiration,  their  envy  and  hatred  of  Alcibiades, 
should  declare  in  full  assembly^  ^  that  it  would 
be  inconsistent  with  tlie  clearest  dictates  of 
prudence  and  propriety,  to  involve  in.  the  tedi- 
ous formalities  of  a  judicial  procedure,  a  citizen 
who  had  been  elected  general  by  the  unanimous 
suffrage  of  his  country,  and  whose  presence  was 
eagerly  dema,nded  by  the  affectionate  ftrdour 
of  his  troops.  The  charges  against  him  de- 
served, doubtless,  to  be  seriously  exsuAned; 
but  the  present  was  not  a  proper  time  for  such 
an  investigation,  which  must  bltmt  the  courage 
of  his  followers,  and  interrupt  the  service  of  the 
republic  Let  him  sail,  therefore,  for  Sicily, 
and  at  his  return  home  he  will  either  vindicate 
his  innocence,  or  suffer  the  punishment  of  his 
guilt."  Alcibiades  perceived  the  poison  con- 
cealed under  this  affected  lenity,  and  testified 
his  reluctance  to  leave  behind  him  such  abun- 
dant materials  for  the  malice  of  informers.  But 
his  petition  for  an  immediate  trial  was  rejected 
by  the  assembly.  He  therefore  set  sail,  proba- 
bly flattering  himself,  that  by  the  glory  and 
success  of  his  arms,  he  would  silence  the 
clamours,  and  defeat  the  machinations,  of  his 
accusers. 

'  But  this  expectation -was' unfortfihately  dis- 
appointed. In  a  republican  government,  it  is 
not  more  easy  to  excite,  thaik  it  is  difficult  to 
appease,  the  fermentation  of  public  discontents, 
especially  if  occasioned  by  any  real  er  pre- 
tended dimiqution  of  freedom.  The  removal 
of  Alcibiades  gave  full  scope  to  the  ebullitions 
of  popular  frenzy.  The  Athenians  were  con- 
tinually assembled  to  inquire  into  the  violation 
of  the  statues.  Many  respectable  citizens  were 
seized  on  suspicion,  because  they  had,  on  for- 
mer occasions,  discovofsd  principles  hostile  to 
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the  wild  extraTEguice  of  democracy.  Others 
were  imprisoned  on  the  evidence  of  Teuce'r,  an 
obscure  stranger,  and  Diopeithes,  a  calummoi^s 
demagogue.  The  violence  of  the  public  disor- 
der opened  a  door  to  private  vengeance.  Every 
individual  was  desirous  to  see  his  personal 
enemies  among  the  number  of  state  criminals ; 
and  his  resentment  was  invited  falsely  to  accuse 
.them,  by  an  injudicious  decree  of  the  assembly, 
offering  high  rewards  to  those  who  should  de- 
nounce the  guilty,  and  even  to  the  guilty  them- 
selves, who  should  denounce  th^  associates. 
^.  Among  the  persons  who  had  been 

^^'  seized  on  suspicion,  was  the  crafty 
^Q  A\^  ^^^  intriguing  Timfflus,  and  the 
*  ^  '  profligate  apd  impious  Andocides, 
the  same  whose  statue  of  Mercury  had  escaped 
tiie  general  mutilation.  The  known  character 
of  these  men  naturally  marked  them  out  as 
peculiar  victims  of  popular  fury.  As  they  were 
confined  in  th«  same  prison,  they  had  an  op- 
portunity oJT  communicating  their  apprehen- 
sions, and  of  contriving  means  of  safety.  Ti- 
msus  persuaded  his  friend  (for  the  ties  of 
common  danger  create  between  knaves  a  tem- 
porary friendship,)  that  it  would  be  weakness 
to  die  by  a  false  accusation,  when  he  might 
save  himself  by  a  lie.  Andocides  turned  in- 
former. The  prisoners  whom  he  named  were 
banished  or  put  to  death;  the  Vest  were  set  at 
liberty.  The  absent,  among  whom  was  Alci- 
biades,  were  recalled  to  stand  trial.  But  they 
did  not  obey  the  summons  sent  them  by  the 
Salaminian  galley.  The  wanderings  and  mis- 
fortunes of  more  obscure  names  are  unknown. 
Alcibiades  escaped  to  Thuriumyand  afterwards 
to  Argos;  and  when  he  understood  that  the 
Athenians  had  set  a  price  on  his  *  head,  he 
finally  took  refuge  in  Sparta;  where  his  active 
genius  seized  the  first  opportunity  to  advise 
and  promote  those  fatal  measures,  which,  while 
they  gratified  his  private  resentment,  occasion- 
ed the  ruin  of  his  countzy.^ 

The  reraovd  of  Alcibiades  sooii  appeared  in 
the  languid  operations  of  the  Athenian  arma-r 
ment.  The  cautious  timidity,  of  Nicias,  sup- 
ported by  wealth,  eloquence,  and  authority, 
gained  an  absolute  ascendant  over  the  more 
warlike  and  Enterprising  character  of  Lama- 
'chus,  whose  poverty  exposed  him  to  contempt 
Instead  of  making  a  bold  impression  on  Selinus 
or  Syracuse,  Nicias  contented  himself  with 
taking  possession  of  the  inconsiderable  colony 
of  Hyccara.  He  ravaged,  or  laid  under  con- 
tribution, some  places  of  smaller  note,  and  ob- 
ta.ined  thirty  talents  from  the  Egistsans,  which, 
added  to  the  sale  of  the  booty,  furnished  about 
thirty  thousand  pounds  sterling,^  a  8ui:p  tliat 
might  be  usefully  employed  in  the  prosecution 
of  an  expensive  war.  But  this  advantage  did 
not  compensate  for  the  coiirage  inspired  into 
the  Syracusans  by  delay,  and  for  the  dishonour 


1  PtuL  in  Alcibiail.  et  Ttocnte*,  and  Lytias,  in  the  Ora- 
tioiM  for  and  airainct  the  ton  of  Alcibiades.    Several  facts 
and  cireatnttanees  are  differently  represented  in  the  orations 
of  Andocides ;  but  that  orator  was  a  partj  conoamed. 
3  Thij-ty  talents  from  the  Egistsansi 

amount  to Zn  5,813 
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sustained  by  the  Athenian  troops,  in  their  on- 
successful  attempts  against  Hyblaand  Himera, 
as  well  as  for  their  dejection  at  being  confined, 
during  the  greatest  part  of  the  summer,  in  the 
inactive  quarters  of  Naxos  and  Catana. 

The  impatience  of  the  Athenians  murmured 
against  these  dilatory  and  ignoble  proceedings, 
which  appeared  altogether  unworthy  the  great- 
ness of  their  armament,  the  generous  spirit 
with  which  they  felt  themselves  animated,  and 
the  ancient  glory  of  the  republic.  Nicias,  re- 
sisting the  wary  dictates  of  his  own  fear  or 
foresight,  determined  to  gratify  the  inclination 
of  his  troops  by  the  vigour  of  his  winter  cam- 
paign. The  conquest  of  Syracuse,  against 
which  he  intended  to  lead  them,  might  well 
excite  the  emulation  of  the  combatants,  since 
that  powerful  city  formed  the  main  obstacle  to 
their  ambition,  and  the  principal  bulwark  not 
only  of  Sicily,  but  of  the  Italian  and  Afiican 
shores. 

Ancient  Syracuse,  of  which  the  ruined  gran- 
deur still  forms  an  object  of  admiration,  was 
situate  on  a  spacious  promontory,  washed  on 
three  sides  by  the  sea,  and  defended  on  the 
west  by  abrupt  and  almdst  inaccessible  moun- 
tains. The  toyrn  was  built  in  a  triangular 
form,  whose  summit  may  be  conceived  at  the 
lof\y  mountains  Epipol^.  Adjacent  to  these 
natural  fortifications,  the  western  or  inland  divi- 
sion of  the  city  was  distinguished  by  the  name 
of  Tycha,  or  Fortune,  being  adorned  bv  a  mag- 
nificent temple  of  that  flattering  divinity.  The 
triangle  gradually  widening  towards  the  base, 
comprehended  the  vast  extent  of  Achradina, 
reaching  from  the  northern  shore  of  the  pro- 
montory to  the  southern  island  Ortygia.  This 
small  island,  composing  the  .whole  of  modem 
Syracuse,  formed  but  the  third  and  least  ez- 
texmive  division  of  the  ancient;  which  was 
fortified  by  walls  eighteen  miles  in  circuit,  en- 
riched by  a  triple  harbour,  and  peopled  by 
above  two  hundred  thousand  warlike  citizens 
or  industrious  slaves.' 

•  When  the  Syracusans  heard  the  first  ru- 
mours of  the  Athenian  invasion,  they  despised, 
or  affected  to  despise  them,  as  idle  lies  invented 
to  amuse  the  ignorance  of  the  populace.  The 
hostile  armament  had  arrived  at  Rhegium  be- 
fore they  could  be  persuaded,  by  the  wisdom 
of  Hermocrates,  to  provide  against  a  danger 
which  their  presumption  painted  as  ima^nary. 
But  when  they  received  undoubted  intelligence 
that  the  enemy  had  reached  the  Italian  coast; 
T^hcn  they  beheld  their  numerous  fleet  com- 
manding the  sea  of  Sicily,  and  ready  to  make 
a  descent  on  tlioir  defenceless  island,  they  were 
seized  with  a  degree  of  just  terror  and  alarm 
proportional  to  their  false  security.  They  con- 
demned their  former  incredulity  and  indiffer- 
ence, which  had  been  nourished  by  the  inter- 
ested adulation  of  the.  demagogue  Athenagoras,  • 
who  vainly  assured  them  that  the  strength  of 
Syracuse  was  sufiicient  not  only  to  de^  the 
assaults,  but  to  deter  the  attempts  of  any  Gre- 
cian foe.  From  the  heights  of  presumption 
they  plunged  into  the  depths  of  despair,  and 
their  'Spirits  were,  with  difficulty,  restored  by 


3  Slraho.  p.  266,  et  seq.  el  Thucydid.  passini.  1.  i\. 
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the  animating^  voice  of  Hermocratea,  who  was 
noU  more  prudent  in  prosperity  than  intrepid 
in  danger.^ 

By  his  exhortations  they  were  encounm:ed  to 
make  ready  their  arms,  to  equip  their  fleet,  to 
strengthen  their  garriaons^  and  to  summon  the 
assistance  of  their  allies.  These  measures  were 
unrdertaken  with  ardour,  and  carried  on  with 
unremitting  activity;  and  the  dilatory  opera- 
tions of  the  enemy  not  only  removed  the  recent 
terror  and  trepidation  of  the  Syracusans,  but 
inspired  them  with  unusual  firmness.  They 
reques^d  the  generals,  whom  they  had  ap- 
pointed to  the  number  of  fifteen,  to  lead  them 
to  Catana,that  they  ought  attack  the  hostile 
camp.  Their  cavalry  harassed  the  Athenians 
by  frequent  incursions,  beat  up  their  quarters, 
intercepted  their  convoys,  destroyed  their  ad- 
vanced posts,  and  eve)i  proceeded  so  near  to 
the  main  body,  that  they  were  distinctly  heard 
demanding,  with  loud  insults,  whether  those 
boasted  lords  of  Greece  had  left  their  nativ6 
country,  that  they  miffht  form  a  precarious  set- 
tlement at  the  foot  of  Mount  ^tna.^ 

Provoked  by  these  indignities,  and  excited 
by  the  impatient  resentment  of  his  own  troope, 
Nicias  was  still  restrained  from  an  open  attempt, 
against  Syracuse  by  the  difficulties  attending 
that  enterprise.  The  distance  between  Catena 
and  the  Sicilian  capital  was  more  than  thirty 
miles ;  but,  after  the  most  prosperous  voyage,  the 
Athenians  could  not  expect,  without  extreme 
danger,  to  make  a  descent  on  the  fortified  coast 
of  a  powerful  and  vigilant  enemy.  If  they  de- 
termined to  march  by  land,  they  must  be  harass- 
ed by  the  numerous  cavalry  of  Syracuse,  which 
actually  watched  their  motions,  and  with  whose 
activity,  in  a  broken  and  intricate  country,  the 
strength  of  heavy-armed  troops  was  exceedingly 
ill  qualified  to  contend.  To  avoid  both  inconve- 
niences, Nicias  employed  a  stratagem.  A  citi- 
zen of  Catana,  whose  subtile  and  daring  genius, 
prepared  alike  to  die  or  to  deceive,  ought  to 
have  preserved  his  name  from  oblivion,  appear- 
ed in  Syracuse  as  a  deserter  from  his  native 
dty ;  the  unhappy  fate  of  which,  in  being  sub- 
jected to  the  imperious  conmiands,  or  licentious 
disorder  of  the  Athenians,  he  lamented  with 
perfidious  tears,  and  with  the  plaintive  accents 
of  .^ell-dissembled  sorrow.  ^  He  was  not  the 
oidy  man  who  bewailed,  with  filial  compassion, 
the^  misfortunes  and  ignominy  of  his  country. 
A  numerous  band  of  Cataneans,  whose  resent- 
ment was  repressed  by  fear,  long^  to  take  up 
arms,  that  they  might  deliver  themselves  fi^m 
a  disgraceftil  yoke,  and  repel  the  tyranny  of  the 
invaders.  Nor  could  the  design  fail  of  success, 
if  Syracuse  should  seoond  their  generous  ardour. 
The  Athenians,  so 'liberally  endowed  with  cou- 
rage and  ambition,  were  destitute  of  wisdom 
and  of  discipline.  They  spumed  the  confine- 
ment of  the  military  life ;  their  posts  were  for- 
saken, their  ships  unguarded;  they  disdained 
the  duties  of  the  camp,  and  indulged  in  the 
pleasures  of  the  city.    On  an  appointed  day  it 


4  Thueydid.'Bk,  436,  et  leq. 

5  nntareli.  The  mmot  if  difTsrently  exprened  in  Tha- 
eydidn':  **  Whether  they  had  not  come  to  g aio  a  wtdemdiit 
ur  themMlvee  m  a  fomfn  eoantiy,  rather  than  to  replace 
the  Leontines  in  their  own.*'    Tbneydid.  p.  495. 
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would  be  easy  for  the  Syracusans,  assisted  by 
the  conspirators  of  Catana,  to  attack  them  un- 
prepared, to  mount  their  undefended  ramparts, 
to  demolish  their  encampment,  and  to  bum  their 
Beef  This  daring  proposal  well  corresponded 
with  the  keen  sentiments  of  revenge -which  ani- 
mated the  inhabitants  of  Syracuse.  The  day 
was  named;  the  plan  of  the  enterprise  was 
concerted,  and  the  treacherous  Catanean  re- 
turned home  to  revive  the  hopes,  and  to  con- 
firm the  resolution,  of  his  pretend^ed  associates. 
The  succees  of  this  intrigue  gave  the  utmost 
satisfaction  to  Nicias,  whose  armament  prepar- 
ed to  sail  for  Syracuse  on  the  day  appointed  by 
the  inhabitants  of  that  city  for  assaulting,  with 
their  whole  force,  ther  Athenian  camp.  Already 
had  they  niarched,  With  this  view,  to  the  fertile 
plain  of  Leontium,  when,  after  twelve  hours' 
sail,  the  Athenian  fleet  arrived  in  the  great 
harbour,  disembarked  their  troops,  and  fortified 
a  camp  without  the  western  wall,  near  to  a  ce- 
lebrated temple  of  Olympian  Jupiter,  a'situation 
which  had  been  pointed  out  hj  some  Syracusan 
exiles,  end  which  was  well  adapted  to  every 
purpose  of  accommodation  and  defence.  Meitn 
while  the  cavalry  ofSyracuse,  having  proceeded 
to  the  walls  of  Catana,  had  discovered,  to  their 
infinite  regret,  the  deptirture  of  the  Athenians. 
The  unwelcome  intelligence  was  conveyed,  with 
the  utmost  expedition,  to  the  infantry,  who  im- 
mediately marched  back  to  protect  Syracuse. 
The  rapid  return  of  the  warlike  youth  restored 
the  courage  of  the  aged  Syracusans.  They 
were  joined  by  the  forces  of  Gela  Selinus,  a;pd 
Camarina ;  and  it  was  determined,  without  loss 
of  time,  to  attack  the  hostile  encampment^ 

Only  a  few  days  elapsed  before  the  Athenians 
gave  them  a  fairer  opportunity  of  revenge.  The 
Ol      D        ^^^  armies  prepared  to  engage,  re- 

^^'       spectivdy  inflamed  by  resentment 
A  C  415    "^^  ambifion ;  the  one  formidable 

'  '  '  in  courage  and  numbers,  the  other 
elated  by  superior  discipline  and  habitual  vic- 
tory. The  Syracusan  gonerals  drew  up  their 
troops,  sixteen,  and  tlie  Athenians  only  eight, 
deep  :  but  the  latter  had,  in  their  camp,  a  body 
of  reserve,  wliich  was  kept  ready  for  action  on 
the  first  signal.  Nicias  went  round  the  ranks, 
exhorting  his  soldiers  by  a  shdrt  discourse,  in 
which  he  observed,  **  that  the  strength  of  their 
prebent  preparations  was  better  fitted  to  inspire 
confidence,  than  the  most  eloquent  speech  with 
a  weak  army,  especially  as  they  contended 
against  the  Syracusans,  a  promiscuous  crowd, 
whose  presumption  was  founded  on  inexpe- 
rience, and  whose  deeultorious  ardour,  However 
successful  in  predatory  incursions,  would  yield 
to  the  first  shock  of  regular  war.  They  fought, 
indeed,  in  defence  of  their  city ;  so  did  the  AUie- 
nians  and  their  allies,  whom  nothing  but  mili- 
tary valour  and  success  would  restore  in  safety 
to  their  respective  countries. '''  Having  thus 
spoken,  he  led  his  troops  to  ihe  enemy,  who 
did  not  decline  the  engagement  The  light- 
armed  archers^  skirmished  in  the  van :  the 


6  Thucydid.  p.  445—457.  7  Ibid.  p.  458  et  459. 

8  Thocydidea  mentionii,  be«dee  the  anuiera  (to^otmi), 
the  Xi9eBe\»<  and  o-CKv^cviirMi,  **tho  thrower*  of  atonef 
and  alingera.*'  P.  440.  They  were  all  4'*^«*t  >*  b*  "^X* 
immediately  below. 
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priests   brougrht  forth  the  aecofltomed   sacri- 
fices :  the  trumpets  summoned  for-  a  general 
'Charge. 

The  attack  was  begun  with  fary,  and  con- 
tinued with  perseverance  for  sereral  hours. 
Both  si^Bs  were  animated  by  every  principle 
that  can  inspire  apd  urge  the  utmost  vigour  of 
exertion,  and  victory  was  still  doubtful,  when  a 
tempest  suddenly  arose,  accompanied  with  un- 
usual peals  of  thunder.  This  event,  which  little 
afTected  the  Athenians^  confounded  the  unexpe- 
rienced crediilityof  the  enemy,  who  were  broken 
and  put  to  flight.  Nicias  restrained  the  eager- 
ness of  his  men  in  the  'pui8uit,'lest  they  should 
be  exposed  to  danger  from  a  body  of  twelve 
hundred  Syracusan  cavalry,  who  had  not  en- 
gaged in  ibjB  battle,  but  who  impatiently  watch-^ 
ed  an  opportunity  to  assault  the  disordered* 
phaliuix.  The  Syracusans  escaped  to  their  city, 
and  the  Athenians  returned  to  their  camp.  In 
■uch  an  obstinate  conflict  the  vanquished  lost 
ivio  hundred  and  sixty,  the  victors  only  fifly 
men ;  numbers  that  might  occasion  much  sur- 
prise, if  we  reflected  not  that,  to  oppose  the  of- 
fensive weapons  used  by  antiquity,  the  warriors 


I  of  Greece  (in  every  dreomstance  eo  unlike  the 
miserable  and  naked  peasants  of  modervEu- 
rope,  whose  lives  are  sacrificed  without  defence, 
as  without  remorse,  to  the  ambition  of  men 
whom  the  Greeks  would  have  styled  tyrants) 
being  armed  with  the  helmet  and  cuirass,  the 
ample  buckler,  the  firm  corselet,  and  the  manly 
greaves,  they  often  displayed  theur  skill,  their 
courage,  and  their  love  of  liberty,  at  a  very 
small  expense  of  human  blood. 

The  vt>yage,  the  encampment,  and  the  battle, 
employed  the  dangerous  activity,  and  gratified 
the  impetuous  ardour  of  the  Athenians,  J[>ut  did 
not  facilitate  the  conquest  of  Syracuse.  With- 
out more  powerful  preparations,  Nicias  despair- 
ed of  taking  the  place,  either  by  assault,  or  by 
a  regular  siege.  Soon  after  hu  victory  he  re- 
turned with  Uie  whole  armament  to  Naxos  and 
Catana;  9.  measure  which  sufficiently  proves 
that  the  late  enterprise  had  been  undertaken, 
not  in  consequence  of  any  permanent  system 
of  operations  formed  by  the  general,  but  in 
compliance  with  the  ungovernable  1  temper  of 
his  troops,  whose  ideas  of  military  subordina- 
tion were  confined  to  the  field  of  battle. 
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7|^ICIAS  had  reason  to  expect  that  his  victory 
over  the  Syracusans  would  procure  him 
respect  and  assistance  from  the  inferior  states 
^.  of  Sicily.     His  emissaries  were  dif- 

^y^'  fused  over  that  island  and  the 
j?^'^  .. .  neighbouring  coast  of  Italy.  Mes- 
^'  sengers  were  sent  to  Tuscany,  where 
Pisa  and  other  cities  had  been  founded  by 
Greek  colonies.'  An  emba/ssy  was  despatched 
to  Carthage,  the  rival  and  enemy  of  Syracuse. 
Nicias  fave  orders  to  collect  materials  for  cir- 
cumvallation,  iron,  bricks,  and  all  necessary 
stores.  He  demanded  horses  from  the  Eges- 
tsans;  and  required  from  Athens  reinforce- 
ments and  a  lafee  pecuniary,  supply ;  and  ne- 
glected nothing  Uiat  might  enable  him  to  open 
the  ensuing  campaign  with  vigour  and  effect' 


I  Without  attending  to  thia  cireamatonce,  the  CAnrioct 
of  Greciftn  feoerftli  muat^n  raany  occaaiont,  afipear  alto« 
fother  unaceoantable.  The  eame  •bservation  appUea  to 
Baodera  history  preeediog  the  peace  of  Mnnat^r.  The  far 
ttona  war  of  thirty  Toara,  which  ended  in  that  pence,  laid 
the  foondation  of  the  exact  mtKtary  aobordination  which 
diatiofuiabee  the  preaont  century.  Bee  Per*  BoUfeant, 
Bintone.  de  la  Guerre  de  30  Ana. 

9  Straho,  p.5M3.elp.  fi8a,etae4. 
,  3  It  ia  reoDarkable  that  thooffh  Nieiat>  after  the  Teimnral 
of  Aleibiadea. enjoyed  the  pnoeipa^  or  rather  aole,  command 
of  the  army,  he  acted  quite  contrary  to  the  qpinion  whirh 
he  had  declared  at  the  commeoeement  of  the  expedirion. 
l*heplaa  which  ht  puraued  waa  that  of  Aleibiadea,  not  hia 


While  the  Athenians  thus  prepared  for  the 
attack  of  Syracuse,  the  citizens  of  that  capital 
displayed  equal  activity  in  providing  for  their 
own  defence.  By  the  advice  of  H^rroocrates, 
they  appointed  himself,  Heraclides,  and  Sica- 
nus;  three,  instead  of  fifteen  generals.  The 
commanders  newly  elected,  both  in  eivil  and 
military  affairs,  were  invested  with  unlinfited 
power,  which  was  usefully  employed  to  pur- 
chase or  prepare  arms,  daily  to  exercise  the 
troops,  and  to  strengthen  and  extend  the  fortifi* 
cations  of  Syracuse.  They  likewise  despatched 
ambassadors  to  the  numerous  cities  and  re- 
publics with  which  they  had  been  connected  in 
peace,  or  allied  in  war,  to  solicit  the  continuanee 
of  their  fViendsbip,  and  to  counteract  ffib  dan* 
gerous  designs  of  the  Athenians. 

The  importance  of  the  city  Camerina,  situate 
on  the  southern  coast  of  Sicily,  demanded  the 
pfesence  of  Hemi«H;rates  himself.  The  Cameri- 
neans  had  given  \  very  feeble  and  reluctant 
Olvmn        assistaxuse  to  their  allies  of  Syracuse; 

7  J^'  and  tha  orator  Euphemus  employed 
^'f^A^  e  ^1  ^«  resources  of  his  genius  td 
A.^^.4i5.  ^j^g  ^^^  to  the  Athenian  con- 


owa :  the  Tiewa  of  the  hwoiabed  general  atill  actuated  th* 
army ;  hot  tho  ardent  apirit  waa  withdrawn,  that  eotAd 
alone  enaure^heir  auoMae 
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fedanusy.  An  aiwmbly  being  sammoned.  Her- 1 
mocratei  informed  them  ^That  a  desire  to 
prevent  the  deception  of  the  Camerineans, 
not  the  dread  of  the  Athenian  power,  had  oc- 
caeioned  hii  present  journey.  That  restless 
and  ambitious  nation,  which  had  so  often  kin- 
dled the  flames  of  war  on  the  continent  of 
Greece,  had  lately  sailed  to  Sicily,  under  pre- 
tence of  re-establishing  the  affairs  of  the  Leon- 
tines  and  Egestsans,  but  from  a  motive  more 
selfish,  ii^hidi  it  was  easy  to  conjecture,  and 
impossible  to  mistake.  Their  real  and  only  de- 
sign wad  to  sow  dissension  and  disagreement 
among  the  Sicilian  states,  which,  fighting  singly, 
might  be  successively  subdued.  How  could 
effrontery  affirm,  or  simplicity  believes  that  the 
Athenians  should  undertake  a  voyage  to  vin- 
dicate the  freedom  of  Egesta ;  they  who  op- 
pressed, with  all  the  rigouxfe  of  slavery,  the  un- 
happy islanders  of  Eubcea,  by  whom  Egesta 
had  been  built,  and  from  whom  its  inhabitants 
were  descended !  Under  pretence  of  delivering 
from  the  tyranny  of  the  great  king,  the  Greeks 
of  Asia,  of  the  Hellespont,  of  Thrace,  and  of 
the  £gean,  they  had  conquered  and  enslaved 
those  various  countries.  They  actui^ly  lem- 
ployed  the  same  pesfidioas  contrivance  against 
the  safety  of  the  Sicilians ;  but  he  trusted  that 
their  present  undertaking,  though  carried  on 
with.equal  artifice,  would  be  attended  witli  very 
different  success ;  and-that  they  would  learn,  by 
experience,  to  distinguish  between  ther  effemi- 
nate lonians  and  Hellespontines,  whose  minds 
had  been  enfeebled  and  debased  by  the  Persian 
yoke,  and  the  magnanimous  Dorians  of  Sicily, 
the  genuine  offspring  of  Peloponnesus,  the 
source  of  valour  and  of  liberty ."^ 

Euphemus,  the  Athenian,  repelled  wjth  force 
and  spirit,  these  reproachful  accusations.  ^  The 
colonies  of  Athene  were  kept  in  a  dependence, 
not  less  advantageous  to  themselves  than  hon' 
curable  to  the  parent  state.  The  general  inter- 
est of  Greece  required  that  the  same  republic 
#hich  at  first  had  so  bravely  established,  should 
still  continue  to  maintain,  the  national  inde- 
pendence. Th^y  who  yield  protection,  must 
•sKume  authority ;  but  th^s  authority  the  Athe-' 
nians  had  exerted  in  a  manner  essential  to  their 
own  and  to  the  public  safety.  If  they  'had 
mibjected  the  neighbouring  coasts  and  islands, 
their  inhrest  might  justify  that  odious  but 
neceksaiy  measure ;  and  the  same  dictates  of 
sound  policy  which  induced  them  to  conquer 
and  to  enslave  the  Hellespontine  and  Asiatic 
Greeks,  would  engage  them  to  emancipate  and 
to  deliver  the  oppressed  Sicilians.  To  this 
office  they  were  invited  by  the  Leontines  and 
Egestsans ;  to  tins  duty  they  were  prompted 
by  the  ties  of  friendship  and  consanguinity ;  to 
this  enterprise  they  were  determined  by  the 
ttronsest  of  all  motives,  a  well-grounded  fear 
lest  the  inhabitants  of  Sicily  (whose  numbers 
and  distance  rendered  it  impossible  for* Athens 
to  subdue,  far  less  to  retain  them  in  subjection) 
should  fall  a  prey  to  the  watchful  encroach- 
ments of  Syracuse,  and  thus  become  an  acces- 
sion to  the  Peloponnesian  confederacy.**  The 
'  Camerineans  dreaded  the  distant  ambition  of 

^    Ml  I  ^1  ■  I      ■    ■ 
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Athens,  but  dreaded  still  more  the  neighbour- 
ing hostility  of  Syracuse.  Their  fears  dictated 
a  reply  in  friendly  and  respectful  terms ;  but 
they  craved  leave  to  preserve  a  neutrality  be- 
tween the.  contending  powers,  hoping,  by  this 
expedient,  to  irritate  the  resentment  of  neither, 
yet  to  defeat  the  designs  of  both. 
Olvmn  Mean  while  the  expected  rein- 

^ J  ^'       forcements    arrived  from  Athens. 
A  C  414    ^°  addition  to  his  original  force, 
*        '  Nicias  had  likewise  collected  a  body 
of  six  hundred  cavalry,  and  the  sum  of  four 
hundred  talents ;  and,  in  the  eighteenth  sum- 
mer of  the  war,  the  activity  of  the  troops  and 
workmen  had  completed  all  necessary  prepara- 
tions for  undertaking  the  siege  of  Syracuse. 
The  Athenian  armament  enjoyed  a  prosperous 
voyage  to  the  northern  harbour  of  Trogil^,  and 
the  troops  wore  no  sooner  disembarked  than  they 
*aeized  an  opportunity  of  signalizing  their  valour 
against  a  body  of  seven  hundred   men,  who 
marched  to  reinforce  the  garrison  of  Labdalus; 
an  important  fortress  situate  on  the  highest  of 
the  mountains  which  overlook. and  command 
the  city.   Three  hundred  Syracusans  were  kill- 
ed in  the  pursuit ;  the  rest  took  refuge  behind 
their  walls;  and  the  castle  of  Labdalus  was 
taken,  and  strongly  guarded  by  the  victors. 
The  plan  which  Kicias  adopted  for  conquering 
the  city,  was  to  draw  a  wall  on  either  side  from 
the  neighbourhood  of  Labdalus,  towards  the 
port  of  TrogiPg  on  the  north,  and  towards  the 
gulf,  extending  two  leagues  in  circumference, 
and  justly  called  the  Great  Harbour,  on  the 
south.    When  these  circumvallations  had  sur- 
roudded  the  place  by  land,  he  expected,  by  his 
numerous  fleet,  to  block  up  the  wide  extent  of 
the  Syracusan  harbours.    The  whole  strength 
of  the  Athenian  armament  was  employed  in 
the  former  operations ;  and  as  all  necessary  ma- 
terials had  been  provided  with  due  attention, 
the  works  rose  with  a  rapidity  which  surprised 
and  terrified  the  besieged.     Their  former  as 
well  as  their  recent  defeat,  deterred  them  from 
opposing  the  eneifiy  in  a  general  engagement ; 
but  the  advice'  of  Hermocrates  persuaded  them 
to  raise  walls,  which  might  t^faverse  and  inter- 
rupt those  of  the  Athenians.'    The  imminent 
danger  urged  the  activity  of  the  workmen ;  the 
hostile  bulwarks  approached  each  other ;  fre- 
quent skirmishes  took  place,  in  one  of  which 
the  brave  Lamachus  unfortunately  fell  a  vic-s 
tim  to  his  raqh  valour  ;6   but  the  Athenian 
troops  maintained  their  usual  superiority. 

Encouraged  by  success,  Nici,a8  pushed  the 
enemy  .wiUi  vigour.  The  Syracusans  lost 
hopes  of  defending  their  new  works,  or  of  pre- 
venting the  complete  circumvallation  of  their 
city;  and  this  despair  wair  increased  by  the 
abundant  supplies  which  arrived  fi-om  all  quar- 
ters to  the  besiegers,  while  the  interest  of  Sy- 
racuse seemed  to  be  universally  abandoned  by 
the  indifference  or  cowardice  of  her  allien.  In 
the  turbulent  democracies  of  Greece,  the  mo- 
ment of  public  danger  commonly  gave  the  signal 
for  domestic  sedition.  The  populace  clamoured, 
with  their  usual  licentiousness,  against  the  inca- 
pacity or  perfidy  of  their  leaders,  to  whom  alone 
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they  ascribed  their  misfortunes.  New  generab 
were  niuned  in  the  room  of  Hdrmocratee  and 
his  coUea^es;  and  this  ir^judicious  alteration 
increased  the  calamities  of  Syracuse,  which  at 
len^rth  prepared  to  capitulate.^ 
OlvmD  While  the  assembly  deliberated 

^'^1  2  Concerning  the  execution  of  a  mea- 

A  C  414    "^^^  which)  however  disgraceful, 
was  declared  to  be  necessary,  a  Co- 
rinthian galley,  commanded  by  Gongylus,  en- 
tered the  central  harbour  of  Ortygia,  which 
being  strpngly  fortified,  and  penetrating  into 
the  heart  of  the  city,  senred  as  the  principal 
and  most  secure  station  for  the  Syracusan  fleet. 
The  news  immediately  reached  the  assembly, 
and  all  ranks  of  men  eagerly  crowded  around 
Gongylus  the  Corinthian,  that  they  might  learn 
the  design  of  his  voyage,  and  the  intentions  of 
their  Poloponnesian  allies.    Gongylus  announ- 
ced a  speedy  and  effectual  relief  to  the  be8iege<f 
city.2    He  acquainted  the  Syracusans,  that  the 
embauy,  sent  the  preceding  year  to  crave  the 
assistance  of  Peloponnesus,  had  been  crowned 
with  success.  His  own  countrymen  had  warmly 
embraced  the  cause  of  their  kinsmen,  and  most 
respectable  colony.   They  had  fitted  out  a  con- 
siderable fleet,  the  arrival  of  which  might  be 
expected    every  hour.    The  Lacedemonians 
also  had  sent  a  shiall  squadron,  and  the  whole 
armament  was*  conducted  by  the  Spartan  Gy- 
lippus,  an  officer  of  tried  valour  and  ability. 

While-  the  desponding  citizens  of  Syracuse 
listened  to  this  intelligence  with  pleasing  asto- 
ni8lumant,a  messenger  arrived  by  land  from  Gy- 
lippus  himself.  That  experienced  commander, 
instead  of  pursuing  a  direct  course  to  ^icily, 
which  might  have  been-  intercepted  by  the 
Athenian  fleet,  had  landed  with  four  galleys  on 
the  western  coast  x>f  the  island.  The  name  of 
a  Spartan  general  determined  the  wavering  ir- 
resolution of  the  Sicilians.  The  troops  of  Hi- 
iner^  Selinus,  and  Gela,  floclced  to  his  stan- 
.dard  ;  and  be  approqx^hcd  Syracuse  on  the  side 
;of  Epipoldt  where  the  line  9f  contravallation 
was*  still  unfinished,  with  a  body  of  several 
thousand  men. 

The  most  courageous  of  the  citizens  sallied 
forth  to  meet  this  generous  and  powerful  pro- 
tector. The  junction  was  happify  effected ;  the 
ardour  of  the  troops  kindled  into  enthusiasm  ; 
and  they  distinguished  that  memorable  day.  by 
surprising  several  important  Athenian  posts. 
This  first  success  re-animated  'the  activity  of 
the  soldiers  and  workmen.  The  traverse  wall 
was  extended  with  the  utmost  diligence^  and  a 
.vigorous  sally  deprived  the  enemy  of  the  strong 
castle  of  Labdalus.  Nibias  perceiving'  that  the 
interest  of  the  Athenians  in  Sicily  would  be 
continually  weakened  by  delay,  wished  to  bring 
the  fortune  of  war  to  the  decision  of  a  battle. 
Nor  did  Gylippus  decline  the  engagement.  The 
first  action  was  unfavourable  to  the  Syracusans, 
who  had  been  imprudently  posted  in  the  defiles 
between  their  own  and  the  enemy^s  walls, 
which  rendered  of  no  avail  their  superiority  in 
cavalry  and  archers.  The  magnanimity  of 
Gylippus  acknowledged  this  error,  for  which  he 
completely  atoned  by  his  judicious  conduct  in 


1  Thacydld.  p.  487. 
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the  succeeding  engagements.  His  forges  were 
drawn  up  in  a  more  spacious  ground.  The 
pikemen  received  the  shock  of  the  enemy's 
front.  The  horses  and  light-armed  troops  as- 
sailed and  harassed  their  undefended  flanks. 
The  Athenians  were  thrown  into  disorder,  re- 
pulsed, and  pursued  to  their  camp  with  con- 
siderable losB,  and  with  ineparable  disgrace. 

The  important  consequences  of  this  victory 
appeared  in  the  subsequent  events  of  the  siege. 
The  Syracusans  soon  extended  their  wwks  be- 
yond the  line  of  circumvallation,  so  that  it  was 
impossible  to  block  up  their  city,  withoht  forcing 
their  ramparts.  The  besiegers,  while  they  main- 
tained the  superiority  of  their  arms,  had  been 
abundantly  supplied  with  necessaries  from  the 
neighbouring  territory;  but  eveiy  place  was 
alike  hostile  to  them  after  their  defeat.     The 
soldiers  who  went  out  in  quest  of  wood  and 
water,  were  unexpectedly  attacked  and  cut  .off 
by  the  enemy's  cavalry,  or  by  the  reinfoi«e- 
ments  which  arrived  finom  every  quarter  to  the 
assistance  of  Syracuse;  and  they  were  at  length 
reduced  to  depend,  for  every  necessary  supply, 
on  the  precarious  bounty  of  the  Italian  shore. 
Nicia^  whose  sensibiUty  deeply  fidlt  the  pub- 
lic distress,  wrote  a  most  ^lesponding  letter  to 
the  Athenians.    .He  honestly  dekcribod,  and 
lamented,  the  misfortunes  and  disorders  of  his 
army..   The  slaves  deserted  in  great  numbers; 
the  mercenary  troops,  who  fought  only  for  pay 
and  sulHiistence,  preferred  the  more  secure  and 
lucrative  service  of  Syracuse ;  even  the  Athe- 
nian citizens,  disgusted  with  the  unexpected 
length  and  intolerable. hardships  of  the  war, 
abandoned  the  care  of  the  galleys  to  inexpe- 
rienced hands;. an  abuse  too  easily  permitted 
by  thecaptahiB,  whose  weakness  and  partiality 
h^d  corrupted  fiie  discipline,  and  ruined  the 
strength,  of  the  fleet.     Nicias*  frankly  acknow- 
ledged fiis  inability  to  check  the  disorder;  ob- 
serving, that  he  wrote  to  those  who  knew  the 
difficulty  of  governing  the  licentious  spirit' of 
their  domestic  troops.    He  therefore  exhorted 
the  assembly,  either  to  call  them  home  without 
delay,  or  to  send  immediately' a  second  arma- 
ment, not  less  powerfiil  than  the  first. 
Olvmo  Gylippus  ahd  Hermocrates  (for 

^f/  A  the  latter  had  again  assumed  the 

A  *r  411  authority  due  to  his  abilities^  were 
*  acquainted  with  the  actual  distress, 
as  weN  as  the  future  hopes  of  the  besiegers, 
who  might  derive,  in  consequenoe  of  Nicias's 
letter,  mor6  effectual  succours  fi^m  Attica  than 
the  besieged  city  could  expect  from  Pelopon- 
nesus. They  were  prompted  by  interest  there- 
fore, as  well  as  by  inclination,  to  press' the  en^- 
my  on  every  side,  and  at  once  to  assail  them  by 
sea  and  land.  Besides  the  bad  condition  of 
the  Athenian  fleet,  the  absence  of  a  considerable 
number  of  galleys  employed  in  conducting  the 
convoys  of  provisions,  encouraged  this  resolu- 
tion. The  Corinthian  squadron  of  twelve  sail, 
long  expected  with  anxiety,  had  escaped  the 
dangers  of  a  winter^s  voyage ;  and  at  the' com- 
mencement of  the  ensuing  spring,  the  harbours 
of  Syracuse  were  crowded  with  the  whole  naval 
strength  of  Sicily.  Hermocrates  persuaded  his 
countrymen,  **  That  the  advantages  of  skill  and 
experience,  which  he  honestly  a«cribed  to  the 
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Athenians,  could  not  compensate  their  terror 
and  confusion  at  being  suddenly  attacked  by  a 
superior  force,  on  ap  element  which  they  af- 
fected to  command.  Athens  had  assumed  this 
boasted  empire  of  the  sea  in  repelling  tlie  in- 
vasion of  Persia.  Syracuse  had  a  similar,  yet 
stronger  motive ;  and  as  she  possessed  greater 
power,- wa3  entitled  to  expect  more  distinguish- 
ed success.'' 

The  principal  squadrons  of  Syracuse  lay  in 
the  harbour  of  Ortygia,  separated,  by  an  island 
of  the  same  name,  from  the  station  of  the  Athe- 
nian fleet.  While  Hermocrates  sailed  forth 
with  eighty  galleys,  to  venture  a  naval  engage- 
ment,. Gylippus  attacked  the  hostile  fortifica- 
tions at  Plemmyrium,  a  promontory  opposite 
to  Ortygia,  which  confined  the  entrance  of  the 
Great  Harbour.  The  defeat  of  the  Syracusans 
at  sea,  whereby  they  lost  fourteen  vessels,  was 
balanced  by  their  victory  at  land,  in  which  they 
took  three  fortresses,  containing  a  large  quan- 
tity of  military  and  naval  stores,  and  a  con- 
siderable sum  of  money.  In  some  subsequent 
actions,  which  scarcely  deserve  the  name  of 
battles,  their  fleet  was  still  unsuccessful ;  but  as 
they  engaged  with  great  caution,  and  found 
every  where  a  secure  retreat  on  a  friendly 
shore,  their  loss  was  extremely  inconsiderable. 
The  want  of  success,  in  their  first  attempt,  did 
not  abate  their  resolution  to  gain  the  conmiand 
at  sea.  The  hopes  of  defending  their  country 
sharpened  their  invention,  and  animated  their 
activity.  They  could  not,  indeed,  contend  with 
the  Athenians  in  the  rapidity  of  naval  evolution, 
or  in  the  skill  of  seamanship ;  but  in  the  des- 
tined scene  of  action,  there  was  little  opportu- 
nity for  displaying  those  advantages ;  and  by 
strengthening,  with  unremitting  labour,  the 
prows  of  their  ship^,  they  compensated,  by  su- 
perior weight,  the  defect  of  velocity.  They 
provided  also  a  great  number  of  smdl  vessels, 
which  might  approach  so  near  the  hostile  fleet, 
that  the  light-armed  troops  with  which  they 
were  filled*  could  aim  their  darts  against  the 
Athenian  mariners. 

By  unexampled  assiduity  in  completing  these 
preparations,  the  Syracusans  at  length  pre- 
vailed in  a  general  engagement,  which  was 
fought  in  the  Great  Harbour.  Seven  Athenian 
ships  were  sunk,  many  more  were  disabled, 
and  Nicias  saved  the  remains  of  his  shattered 
and  dishonoured  armament,  by  retiring  behind 
a  line  of  merchantmen  and  trknsports,  from 
the  masts  of  which  had  been  suspended  huge 
masses  of  lead,  named  dolphins;  from  their 
form,  sufficient  to  crush,  by  their  falling  weight, 
the  stoutest  galleys  of  antiquity.  This  unex- 
pected obstacle  arrested  the  progress  of  the 
victors;  but  the' advantages  already  obtained 
.elevated  them  with  the  highest  hopes,  and 
reduced  the  enemy  to  despair. 
Olvmo  "^^^    Athenian    misfortunes   in 

r  P*  Sicily  were  attended  by  misfor- 
A  C  did  ^^^^  ^^  home,  still  more  dreadful. 
'In  the  eighteenth  year  of  the  war, 
Alcibiades  acconfipanied  to  Sparta  the  ambassa- 
dors of  Corinth  and  Syracuse,  wBo  had  solicited 
and  obtained  assistance  to  the  besieged  •  city.. 
On  that  occasion  the  Athenian  exile  fivst  ac- 
quired the  confidence  of  the  Spartans,  by  con- 


demning, in  the  strongest  terms,  the  injustice 
and  ambition  of  his  ungrateful  countrymen, 
*^  whose  cruelty  towards  Iiimself  equalled  their 
inveterate  hostility  to  the  Lacedemonian  re- 
public; but. that  Tepublic  might,  by  following 
his  advice,  disarm  their  resentment  The  town 
of  Decelia  was  situated  on  the  Attic  frontier,  at 
an  equal  distance  of  fifteen  miles  from  Thebes 
and  Athens.  This  place,  which  commanded  an 
extensive  and  fertile  plain,  might  be  surprised 
and  fortified  by  the  Spartans,'  who,  instead 
of  harassing  their  foes  by  annual  incursions, 
might  thus  infest  them  by  a  continual  war. 
The  wisdom  of  Sparta  had  too  long  neglected 
such  a  salutary  and  decisive  measure,  especially 
as  the  existence  of  a  similar  design  had  often 
been  suggested  by  the  fears  of  the  enemy,  who 
Jlrembled  even  at  the  apprehension  of  seeing  a 
foreign  garrison  in  their  territory.-'' 
Olvmn  '^'"^  advice  first  proposed,  and 

j,fj  A^'       often    urged,  by  Alcibiades,  was 

A  *C  413.  ^^P^  '^  ^^  commencement  of 
the  ensuing  spring,  when  the  war- 
like Agfis  led  .a  powerful  army  into  Attica. 
The  defenceless  inhabitants  of  the  frontier  fled 
before  his  irresistible  arms;  but  instead  of  pur- 
suing them,  as  usual,  into  the  heart  of  the 
country,  he  stopped  short  at  Decelia.  As  ail 
necessary  materials  had  been  provided  in  great 
abuncfance,  the  place  was  speedily  fortified  on 
every  side,  and  the  walls  of  Decelia,  which 
might  be  distinctly  seen  across  the  intermediate 
plain,  bid  defiance  to  those  of  Athens.^ 

The  latter  city  was  kept  in  continual  ajarm 
by  the  watchful  hostility  of  a  neighbouring 
garrison.  The  open  country  was  entirely  laid 
waste,  and  tlie  usual  communication  was  in- 
terrupted with  the  valuable  island*  of  Eub<B^ 
from  which,  in  seasons  of  scarcity, -or  during 
the  ravages  of  war,  the  Athenians  commonly 
derived  their  supplies  of  com,  wine,  and  oil,  and 
whatever  is  most  necessary  to  life.  Harassed 
by  the  fatigues  of  unremitting  semce,  and 
deprived  of  daily  bread,  tlie  slaves  murmured, . 
complained,  and  revolted  to  the  enemy;  and 
their  defection  robbed  the  state  of  twenty 
thousand  useful  artisans.  Since  the  latter 
years  of  Pericles,  the  Athenians  had  not  been 
involved  in  such  distress.  But  their  present 
were  fkr  more  grievous  than  their  past  suffer- 
ings. These  had  been  chiefly  occasioned  by 
the  temporary  rage  of  the  pestilence,  the  abate- 
ment of  which  there  was  always  reason  tb  ex- 
pect; but  those  were  inflicted  by  the  unex-* 
tinguishable  hatred  of  a  cruel  and  unrelenting 
foe.* 

The  domestic  calamities  of  the  republic  did 
not,  however,  prevent  the  most  vigorous  exer- 
tions abroad.  Twenty  galleys,  stationed  at 
Naupactus,  watched  the  motions  .of  the  Pelo- 
ponnesian  fleet  destined  to  the  assistance  of 
Syracuse;  thirty  carried  on  the  war  in  Mace- 
donia, to  reduce* the  rebellion  of  Amphipolis ; 
a  eonsiderable  squadron  collected  tribute,  and 


3  The  Athenians)  w^th  their  usual  imprudence,  facilitated 
the  Ruccess  of  Alcibiadeft's  iiitriffuoB.  '  At  the  time  tbcy 
ought,  if  poMiblo,  to  have  soothed,  they  exasperated  the 
Spartans  to  the  utmost,  by  frequent  incuraioiu  from  Pvlas, 
and  bv  o|}en1  y  assisting  the  Argivei.  Thacyd.  h  vi.  sub  tine. 
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leried  soldierii  m  the  coloniM  of  Ana;  another, 
still  more  powerful,  ravaged  the  coast  of  Pelo- 
ponneeus.  Nerer  did  any  kin^om  or  republic 
equal  the  magnanimity  of  Athene ;  never  in 
ancient  or  modem  times,  did  the  courage  of 
any  state  entertain  an  ambition  so  far  supe- 
rior to  its  power,  or  exert  efforts  so  dispropor- 
tionate to  its  strength.  Amidst  the  difficulties 
and  dangers  which  encompassed  them  on  every 
side,  the  Athenians  persisted  in  the  siege  of 
Syracuse,  a  city  little  inferior  to  their  own; 
and,  undaunted  by  the  actual  devastation  of 
their  country,  untenified  by  the  menaced  as- 
sault of  their  walls^  they  sent,  without  delay, 
such  a  reinforcement  into  Sicily,  as  afforded 
the  most  promising  hopes  of  success  in  their 
expedition  against  that  island.' 
Olvmo  '^^^  Syracusans  had  scarcely  time 

'4!.  ^  rejoice  at  their  viotoiy,  or  Nicias 

A^^C  413  ^  bewail  hi*  defeat,  when  a  nn- 
'  merous  and  formidahle  armament 
appeared  on  the  Sicilian  coast.  The  foremost 
gaUeys,  their  prows  adorned  with  gaudy 
streamers,  pursued  a  secure  course  towards  the 
harbours  of  Syracuse.  The  emulation  of  the 
rowers  was  animated  by  the  mingled  sounds  of 
the  trumpet  and  clarion ;  and  the  regular  decora- 
tion, the  elegant  splendour,  which  distinguished 
every  part  of  the  equipment,  exhibited  a  pomp- 
ous spectacle  of  naval  triumph.  Their  appear- 
ance, evei)  at  a  distance,  announced  the  country 
to  which  they  belonged ;  and  both  the  joy  of 
the  besiegers,  and  Uie  terror  of  the  besieged, 
acknowledged  that  Athens  was  the  only  city  in 
the  world  capable  of  sending  to  the  sea  such  a 
beautiful  and  magnificent  contribution.  The 
Syr&cusans  employed  not  unavailing  efforts  to 
check  the  progress,  or  to  hinder  the  approach, 
of  the  hostile  armament;  which,  besides  innu- 
merable foreign  vessels  and  transports,consisted 
of  seventy-tl^ee  Athenian  galleys,  commanded 
by  the  experienced  valour  of  Demosthenes  and 
Eurymedon.  The  pikemen  on  board  exceeded 
five  thousand;  the  lig^t^rmed  troops  were 
hearty  as  numerous;  and,  including  the  rowers, 
workmen,  and  attendants,  the  whole  strength 
may  be  reckoned  equal  to  that  origina}ly  sent 
with  Nicias,)  which  amounted  to  above  twenty 
thousand  men. 

The  misfortunes  l^tfierto  attending  the  ope- 
rations in  Sicily  had  lowered  the  character  of 
the  general ;  and  this  circumstance^  as  well  as 
the  superior  abilitiet  of  Dembsthenee,  entitled 
him  to  assume  the  tone  of  authority  in  their 
conjunct  detiberatiobs.  His  advice,  which 
Eurymedon  highly  approved,  and  in  which  the 
dilatory  caution  of  Nicias  finally  aoquieaced, 
was  clear  and  simple.  ^  They  ought  to  avail 
themselves  of  the  alarm  which-  the  unexpected 
arrival  of  such  a  powerful  reinforcement  had 
spread  among  the  enemy;  and  instead  of  sub- 
mitting to  the  tedious  formalities  of  a  siege,  at 
unce  assault  the  walls  of  Syraeuse.  He  trusted, 
by  the  valour  of  his  troops,  to  obtain,  in  one 
day,  the  valuable  reward  of  long  and  severe 
labours.  But  if  the  gods  had  otherwise  deter- 
mined, it  would  be  time  to  desist  from  an  enter- 

*  -  -^ —  '  _ 
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piise,  in  which  delay  was  equal  to  defeat,  and 
to  employ  the  bravery  of  the  Athenian  youth 
in  repelling  the  invaden  of  their  country.'*' 

After  ravaging  the  banks  of  the  Anapus,  and 
making  some  ineffectual  attempts  against  the 
fortifications  on  that  side,  probably  with  a  view 
to  divert  the  attention,  of  the  enemy.  Demos, 
thenes  chose  the  first  hour  of  a  moonshine 
night,  to  proceed  with  the  flower  of  the  army 
to  seize  the  fortresses  in  Epipol^.  The  march 
was  performed  with  successful  celerity;  the 
out-posts  were  surprised ;  the  guards  put  to  the 
sword;  and  three  separate  encampments,  of  the 
Syracusans,  the  Sicilians,  and  dlies,  formed  a 
feeble  opposition  to  the  Athenian  ardour.  Aa 
if  their  victory  had  already  been  complete,  the 
assailants  \>egan  to  pull  down  the  wooden  bat- 
tlements, or  to  urge  the  pursuit  with  a  rapidity 
which  disordered  their  ranks. 

Mean  while,  the  vigilant  activity  of  Gylip- 
pus  had  assembled  the  whole  force  of  Syracuse. 
At  the  approach  of  the  enemy  his  vanguarxl 
retired.  The  Athenians  were  decoyed  within, 
the  intricate  windings  of  the  walls,  and  their 
irregular  fury  was  first  checked  by  the  firmness 
of  a  Theban  phalanx.  A  resistance  so  sudden 
and  unexpected  might  alone  have  been  deci- 
sive ;  but  other  circumstances  were  adverse  to 
the  Athenians:  their  ignorance  of  the  ground, 
the  alternate  obscurity  of  night,  and  the  deceits 
ful  glare  of  the  moon,  which,  shining  in  the 
front  of  the  Thebans,  illumined  the  splendour 
of  their  arms,Hnd  multiplied  the  terror  of  their 
numbers.  The  foremost  ranks  of  the  pursuera 
were  repelled;  and,  as  they  retreated  to  the 
main  body,  encountered  the  advancing  Argivee 
and  Corcyroans,  who,  singing  the  Faean  in  their 
Doric  dialect  and  accent,  were  unfoii^nnctely 
takeirfor  enemies.  Fear,  and  then  rage,  seized 
the  Athenians,  who  thinking  themselves  en- 
compassed on  all  sides,  determined  to  fone 
their  way,  and  committed  much  bloodshed 
among  their  allies,  before  the  mistake  could  be 
discovered.  To  prevent  the  fepetition  of  this 
dreadful  error,  their  scattered  bands  were 
obliged  at  every  moment  to  demand  the  watch- 
word, which  was  at  length  betrayed  to  their 
adversaries.  The  consequence  of  this  wae 
doubly  fatal.  At  every  rencounter  the  silent 
Athenians  were  slaughtered  without  mercy, 
while  the  enemy,  who  knew  their  watch-word, 
might  at  pleasure  join,  or  decline,  the  battle, 
and  easily  oppress  their  weakness,  or  elude 
their  strong.  The  terror  and  confusion  in- 
creased;  the  rout  became  general;  Gylippua 
pursued  in  good  order  with  his  victorioue 
troops.  The  vanquished  could  not  descend  in 
a  body  with  the  celerity  of  fear,  by  the  narrow 
passages  through  which  they  had  mounted. 
Many  abai^oned  their  arras^  and  explored  the 
unknown  paths  of  the  rocky  Epipol^.  Others 
threw  themselves  from  precipices,  rather  than 
await  the  pursuers.  Several  thousands  were 
lefl  dead  or  wounded  on  the  scene  of  action ; 
and  in  the  morning  the  greater  part  -of  the 
stragglers  were  intercepted  an^  cut  off  by  the 
Syracusan  cavalry .^ 
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This  dreadful  and  unexpected  disaBter  sus- 
pended the  operations  of  the  siege.  The  Athe- 
nian generals  spent  the  time  in  fruitless  de- 
liberations concerning  their  future  measures, 
while  the  army  lay  encamped  on  the  marshy 
and  unhealthy  banks  of  the  Anapus.  The 
vicissitudes  of  an  autumnal  atmosphere,  cor- 
rupted by  the  foul  vapours  of  an  unwholesome 
Boil,  made  a  severe  impression  on  the  irritable 
fibres  of  men,  exhausted  by  fatigue,  dejected 
by  disgrace,  and  deprived  oi  hope.  A  general 
sickness  broke  out  in  the  camp.  Demosthened 
urged  this  calamity  as  a  new  reason  for  hasten- 
ing their  departure,  while  it  was  yet  possible 
to  cross  the  Ionian  sea,  without  risking  the 
danger  of  a  winter's  tempest.  But  Nicias  dis- 
suaded the  design  of  leaving  Sicily  until  they 
should  be  warranted  to  take  this  important 
step  by  the  positive  authority  of  the  republic. 
**  Those  who  were  actually  the  most  bent  on 
ignominious  flight,  would,  after  their  return, 
be  the  foremost  to  accuse  the  weakness  or  tho 
treachery  of  their  commanders;  and  for  his 
own  psTt,  he  would  rather  die  honourably  m 
the  field  x>f  battle,  than  perish  by  the  unjust 
sentence  of  his  country.'*  Demosthenes  and 
Eurymedon  knew,  by  fatal  experience,  the 
irascible  temper  of  an  Athenian  assembly;  they 
only  insisted,  that  the  armament  should  at 
least  remove  to  a  more  convenient  station, 
from  whence,  after  the  troops  had  recovered 
their  usual  health  and  spirits,  they  might  harass 
.the  enemy  by  continual  descents,  until  they 
obtained  an  opportunity  of  fighting  the  Syra- 
cosan  fleet  on  the  open  sea« 

But  even  this  resolution  was  strenuously  op- 
posed by  Nicias,  who  knew  by  the  secret  cor- 
respondence which  he  maintained  with  certain 
traitors  in  Syracuse,  that  the  treasury  of  that 
city  had  been  exhausted  by  the  enormous  ex- 
pense of  two  thousand  talents  already  incurred 
in  the  war,  and  that  the  magistrates  had 
stretched  their  credit  to  its  utmost  limits,  in 
borrowing  from  their  allies;  and  who  therefore 
naturally  flattered  himself,  that  the  vigour  of 
their  assistance  would  abate  with  the  decay  of 
their  faculties.  The  colleagues  of  Nicias  were 
confounded  with  the  firniness  of  an  opposition 
so  unlike  the  flexible  timidity  of  his  ordinary 
character,  and  so  inconsistent  with  the  senti- 
ments which  he  had  often  expressed  concern- 
ing the  Sicilian  expedition.  They  imagined 
that  he  might  rely  on  some  more  important 
ground  of  confidence,  which  his  caution  was 
unwilling  to  explain;  they  submitted  therefore 
to  his  opinion,  an  opinion  equally  fatal  to  him- 
self and  to  them,  and  to  the  armament  which 
they  commanded.' 

Meanwhile  the  prudence  of  Gylippus  profited 
of  the  fame  of  his  victory,  to  draw  a  powerful 
xeinforoement  from  the  Sicilian  cities ;  and  the 
transports,  so  long  expected  from  Peloponnesus, 
finally  arrived  in  the  harbour  of  Ortygia.  The 
Peloponnesian  forces  had  sailed  from  Greece 
early  in  the  spring ;  and  it  is  not  explained  for 
what  reason  they  touched  on  the  coast  of  Cyre- 
naica.  There  they  continued  for  some  months, 
that  they  might  defend  their  Grecian  brethren, 

5  Comp,  ThdOTdid.  p.  5M.  •!  Plot,  ia  Nisia. 
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actually  threatened  by  the  barbarous  assaults  of 
the  Lybians ;  and  having  conquered  that  dan- 
gerous enemy,  they  augmented  their  fleet  \('ith 
a  few  Cyrenian  galley s,^  and  safely  reached 
Syracuse,  the  place  of  their  first  destination. 
This  squadron  formed  the  lost  assistance  sent 
to  either  of  the  contending  parties,  and  notliing 
farther  was  required  to  complete  the  actors  in 
the  following  dreadful  scene ;  for  by  the  acces- 
sion of  the  Cyrenians,  Syracuse  was  either  at- 
tacked or  defended  by  all  the  various  divisions 
of  the  Grecian  name,  which  formed,  in  that 
age,  the  most  civilized  portion  of  the  inhabitants 
of  Asia,  Africa,  and  Europe. 

The  arrival  of  such  powerful  auxiliaries  to 
the  besieged,  and  the  increasing  force  of  the 
malady,  totally  disconcerted  the  Athenians, 
Even  Nicias  agreed  to  set  sail.  Every  necessary 
preparation  was  made  for  this  purpose,  and  the 
cover  of  night  was  chosen,  as  most  proper  for 
concealing  their  own  disgrace,  and  for  eluding 
the  vengeance  of  the  enemy.  But  the  night 
appointed  for  their  departure  was  distinguished 
by  an  inauspicious  eclipse  of  the  moon,  for  so 
at  least  it  was  judged  by  the  superstitious  fears 
of  Nicias,  and  by  the  ignorance  of  his  divineiy,' 
even  in  the  vain  art  which  they  professed. 
The  voyage  was  deferred  till  the  mjrslical  nuln- 
her  of  thnce  nine  days.  But  before  the  expi« 
ration  of  that  time  it  was  no  longer  practicable; 
for  the  design  was  soon  discovered  to  the  Sy- 
racusans,  and  this  discovery,  added  to  the  en- 
couragement derived  from  the  circumstances 
of  which  we  have  already  taken  notice,  increas- 
ed their  eagerness  to  attack  the  enemy  by  sea 
and  land.  Their  attempts  failed  to  destroy,  by 
fire-ships,  the  Athenian  fleet.  They  were  more 
successful  in  employing  superior  numbers  to 
divide  the  strength,  and  to  weaken  the  resist- 
ance, of  an  enfeebled  and  dejected  foe.  During 
three  days  there  was  a  perpetual  succession  ox 
military  and  naval  exploits.  On  the  first  day 
fortune  hung  in  suspense  ;  the  second  deprived 
the  Athenians  of  a  considerable  squadron  com- 
manded by  Eurymedon ;  and  this  misfortuns 
was  embittered,  on  the  third  day,  by  the  loss 
of  eighteen  galleys,  with  their  crews.^ 

The  Syracusans  celebrated  their  victory  with 
triumphant  enthusiasm;  while  their  orators 
^^  extolled  and  magnified  the  glory  of  a  city, 
which,  by  its  native  prowess  and  single  danger, 
had  not  only  maintained  the  independence  of 
Sicily,  but  avenged  the  injuries  of  the  whole 
Grecian  name,  too  long  dishonoured  and  af- 
flicted by  the  oppressive  tyranny  of  Athens. 
That  tyranny  had  been  acquired  and  confirmed 
by  the  usurped  sovereignty  of  the  sea ;  but 
even  on  that  element,  the  courage  of  Syracuse 
had  defeated  the  experience  of  the  enemy. 
Their  renown  would  be  immortal,  if  they  ac* 
complished  the  useful  and  meritorious  work  s 
and  if,  by  intercepting  the  retreat,  and  destroy- 
ing the  armament  of  the  Athenians,  they  crushed 
at  once  the  power,  and  for  ever  humbled  the 
pride,  of  that  aspiring  people." 
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This  design,  suggested  by  the  wisdom  of 
Hecmocntes,  was  eagerly  adopted  by  the  active 
zeal  of  his  fellow  citizens,  who  strove,  with  un- 
remitting ardour,  to  throw  a  chain  of  vessels 
across  the  mouth  of  the  Great  Harbour,  about 
a  mile  in  breadth.  The  labour  was  complete 
before  Nicias,  totally  occupied  by  other  objects, 
attempted  to  interrupt  it  After  repeated  de- 
fea.ts,  and  although  he  was  so  miserably  tor- 
mented by  the  stone,  that  he  had  frequently 
solicited  his  recal,  that  virtuous  commander, 
whose  courage  rose  in  adversity,  used  the  ut- 
most diligence  to  retrieve  the  affairs  of  his 
country.  The  shattered  galleys  were  speedily 
refitted,  and  again  prepared,  to  the  number  of 
a  hundred  and  ten,  to  risk  the  ev^ent  of  a  battle. 
As  they  had  suffered  greatly,  on  former  occa- 
sions, by  ihe  hardness  and  massive  solidity  of 
the  Syracusan  prows,  Nicias  provided  them 
with  grappling-irons,  fitted  to  prevent  the  re- 
coil c»  their  opponents,  and  the  repetition  of  the 
^hostile  stroke.  The  decks  were  crowded  with 
armed  men,  and  the  contrivance  to  which  the 
enemy  had  hitherto  chiefly  owed  their  success, 
of  introducing  the  firmness  and  stability  of  a 
milifavy,  into  a  naval  engagement,  was  adopted 
in  its  &n  extent  by  the  Athenians.  When  the 
fleet  was  ready  for  sea,  Nicias  recalled  the 
troops  from  the  various  posts  and  fortresses  still 
oocupied  by  their  arms,  and  formed  them  into 
one  camp  on  the  shore,  where,  on  the  day  of 
battle,  their  ranks  might  be  extended  as  widely 
as  the  vicinity  of  the  Sjo'acusan  ramparts  could 
safely  permit ;  that  a  spacious  retreat  might  be 
secured  to  the  Athenian  sliips,  if  persecuted  by 
their  usual  bad  fortune ;  in  which  fatal  alterna- 
tive nothing  remained,  but  to  retire  by  land  with 
the  miserable  remnant  of  the  army.  But  Nicias 
did  not  yet  despair,  that  the  last  efforts  of  his 
countrymen  would  break  the  enemy^  chain  at 
the  mouth  of  the  Great  Harbour ;  and  that 
they  would  return  victorious,  to  transport  their 
encamped  companions  to  the  friendly  ports  of 
Naxos  and  Catana. 

Elevated  by  this  hope,  he  forgot  his  bodily 
infirmities,  and  suppressed  the  anguish  of  his 
•oul.  Widi  a  cheerful  and  magnanimous  firm- 
ness, he  removed  the  dejection  of  the  Athenians, 
exhorting  them,  before  they  embarked,  by  an 
affecting  and  manly  speech,  **  to  remember  the 
vicissitudes  of  war,  and  the  instability^  of  for- 
tune.^  Though  hitherto  unsuccessful,  they  had 
•very  thing  to  expect  from  the  strength  of  their 
actual  preparations ;  nor  ought  men,  who  had 
tried  and  surmounted  so  many  dangers,  to  yield 
to  the  weak  prejudices  of  unexperienced  lolly, 
and  cloud  the  prospect  of  future  victory,  by  the 
gloomy  remembrance  of  past  defeat.  They  yet 
enjoyed  an  opportunity  to  defend  their  lives, 
their  liberty,  their  fKends,  their  country,  and 
the  migh^  name  of  Athens ;  an  opportunity 
which  never  could  return,  since  the  whole  for- 
tune of  the  republic  was  embarked  in  the  present 
fleet."  When  Gylippus  and  the  Syracusan  com- 
manders were  apprised  of  the  designs  of  the 
enemy,  they  hastened  to  the  defence  of  the  bar 
which  had  been  thrown  across  the  entrance  of 
the  harbour.    It  is  uncertain  for  what  reason 
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they  had  left  open  one  narrow  paaBage,^  on 
either  side  of  whidi  they  stationed  a  powerftil 
squadron.  Gylippus  animated  the  sailors  with 
such  topics  as  the  occasion  naturally  furnished, 
and  returned  to  take  the  conduct  of  the  land 
forces,  leaving  Slcanus,  Agatharchus,  and  Py- 
thon, the  two  first  to  command  the  wings,  and 
the  last,  a  citizen  of  Corinth,  to  command  the 
centre,  of  the  Syracusan  fleet,  which  fell  short 
of  the  Athenian  by  the  number  of  twenty  gallies. 
But  the  former  was  admirably  provided  with 
whatever  seemed  most  necessary  for  attack  or 
defence;  even  the  Athenian  grappling-irons 
had  not  been  overlooked ;  to  elude  the  danger- 
ous grasp  of  these  instruments,  the  prows  of  the 
Syracusan  vessels  were  covered  with  wet  and 
slippery  hides. 

Before  the  Athenians  set  sail,  Nicias,  that 
nothing  might  be  neglected  to  obtain  success, 
went  round  the  whole  armament,  addressing,  in 
the  most  pathetic  terms,  the  several  command- 
ers by  name,  recalling  to  them  the  objects  most 
dear  and  most  respectable,  which  they  were  en- 
gaged by  every  tie  of  honour  and  affectitm  to  de- 
fend, and  conjuring  them  by  their  families,  their 
friends,  and  their  paternal  gods,  to  exert  what- 
ever skill  or  courage  they  collectively,  or  as  in- 
dividuals, possessed,  on  this  ever  memorable 
and  most  important  occasion.  He  then  returned 
to  the  camp  with  an  enfeebled  body  and  an  anx- 
ious mind,  committing  the  last  hope  of  the  re- 
public to  the  active  valour  of  Demosthenes, 
Eudemus,  and  Menander.  The  first  impres- 
sion of  the  Athenians  was  irresistible;  they 
burst  through  the  passage  of  the  bar,  and  repel- 
led the  squadrons  on  either  side.  As  the  en- 
trance widened,  the  Syracusans,  in  their  torn, 
rushed  into  the  harbour,  which  was  more  fa- 
vourable than  the  open  sea  to  their  mode  of  fight- 
ing. Thither  the  foremost  of  the  Athenians  re* 
tunied,  either*  compelled  by  superior  force,  or 
that  they  might  assist  their  companions.  The 
engagement  became  general  in  the  mouth  of  the 
harbour ;  and  in  this  narrow  ^ace  two  hundred 
galliee  fought,  during  the  greatest  part  of  the 
day,  with  an  obstinate  and  persevering  valour. 
It  would  require  the  expressive  energy  of  Tha- 
cydides,  and  the  imitative,  though  inimitahle, 
sounds  and  expressions  of  the  Grecian  tongne, 
to  describe  the  noise,  the  tumult,  and  the  ar- 
dour of  the  contending  squadrons.  THo  battle 
was  not  long  confined  to  the  shock  of  adverse 
prows,  and  to  the  distant  hostility  of  darts  and 
arrows.  The  nearest  vessels  grappled,  and 
closed  with  each  other,  and  their  decks  were 
soon  converted  into  a  field  of  blood.  While 
the  heavy-armed  troops  boarded  the  enemy's 
ships,  they  left  their  own  exposed  to  a  similar 
misfortune ;  the  fleets  were  divided  into  mas- 
sive clusters  of  adhering  gallies ;  and  the  oon- 
fusion  of  their  mingled  shouts  overpowered  the 
voice  of  authority ;  the  Athenians  exhorting, 
not  to  abandon  an  element  on  which  their  re- 
public had  ever  acquired  victory  and  glory,  for 
the  dangerous  protection  of  a  hostile  shore; 
and  the  Syracusans  encouraging  each  other  not 
to  fly  from  an  enemy,  whose  weakness  or  cow- 
ardice had  long  meditated  flight.* 
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The  iringnlar  and  tremendoas  spectacle  of  an 
enga^emeot  more  fierce  and  ebstmate  than  any 
that  had  ever  been  beheld  in  the  Grecian  aoaa, 
restrained  the  activity,  and  totally  suspended  the 
powers,  of  the  numerens  and  adverse  battalions 
which  encircled  the  coast   The  spectators  and 
the  actors  were  equally  interested  in  the  import- 
ant scene ;  but  the  former,  the  current  of  whose 
■enaibility  was  undiverted  by  any  exertion  of 
mind  or  body,  felt  more  deeply,  and  expressed 
more  forcibly,  the  various  emotions  by  which 
they  were  agitated/   Hope,  fear,  the  shouts  of 
Tictory,  the  shrieks  of  despair,  the  anxious  so- 
licitude of  doubtful  success,  animated  the  coun- 
tenances, the  voice,  and  the  gesture  of  the 
Athenians,  whose  whole  reliance  centered  in 
their  fleet.    When  at  length  their  gallies  evi- 
dently gave  way  on  every  side,  the  contrast  of 
alternate,  and  the  rapid  tumult  of  successive 
passions,  subsided  in  a  melancholy  calm.   This 
dreadful    pause  of  astonishment  and    terror 
was  followed  by  the  disordered  trepidation  of 
flight  and  fear :  many  escaped  to  the  camp : 
others  ran,  uncertain  whither  to  direct  their 
steps ;  while  Nicias,  with  a  small,  but  undis- 
mayed band,  remained  on  the  shore  to  protect 
the  landing  of  their  unfortunate  gallies.    But 
the  retreat  of  the  Athenians  could  not  probably 
have  been  effected,  had  it  not  been  favoured  by 
the  actual  circumstances  of  the  enemy,  as  well 
as  by  the  peculiar  prejudices  of  ancient  super- 
stition.   In  this  well-fought  battle,  the  van- 
quished had  lost  fifty,  and  the  victors  forty  ves- 
seh.  It  was  incumbent  on  the  latter  to  employ 
their  immediate  add  moststrenuous  efforts  to  re- 
cover the  dead  bodies  of  their  friends,  that  they 
might  be  honoured  with  the  sacred  and  indis- 
pensable rites  of  funeraL    The  day  was  far 
spent;   the  strength  of  the  sailors  had  been 
exhausted  by  a  long  continuance  of  unremitting 
labour;  and  both  they  and  their  companions 
on  shore  were  more  desirous  to  return  to  Syra- 
cuse to  enjoy  the  fruits  of  victory,  than  to  ir- 
ritate the  dangerous  despair  of  the  vanquished 
Athenians.' 

It  is  observed  by  the  Roman  orator,^  with  no 
less  truth  than  elegance,  that  not  only  the  navy 
of  Athens,  but  the  glory  and  the  empire  of  that 
xepablic,  suffered  shipwreck  in  the  fatal  harbour 
of  Syracuse.  The  despondent  degeneracy  which 
immediately  followed  this  ever  memorable  en- 
gagement was  testified  in  the  neglect  of  a  duty 
which  the  .^henians  had  never  neglected  be- 
fore, and  in  denying  a  part  of  their  national 
character,  which  it  had  hitherto  been  their 
greatest  glory  to  maintain.  They  abandoned 
to  insult  and  indignity  the  bodies  of  the  slain ; 
and  when  it  was  proposed  to  th,em  by  their 
commanders  to  prepare  next  day  for  a  second 
engagement,  since  their  vessels  wore  still  more 
numerous  than  those  of  the  enemy,  they,  who 
had  seldom  avoided  a  superior,  and  wno  had 
never  declined  the  encounter  of  an  equal  force, 
declared,  that  no  motive  could  induce  them  to 
withstand  the  weaker  armAment  of  Syracuse. 
Their  only  desire  was  to  escape  by  land,  under 
eover  of  ihe  night,  from  a  foe  whom  they  had 
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not  courage  to  oppose,  and  from  a  pkce  where 
e^ery  object  was  offensive  to  their  sight,  and 
most  painful  to  their  reflection.^ 

The  behaviour  of  the  Syracusans  might  have 
proved  extremely  favourable  to  this  design. 
The  evening  after  the  battle  was  the  vigil  of 
the  feast  of  Hercules;  and  the  still  agitated 
combatants  awakened,  after  a  short  and  fever- 
ish repose,  to  celebrate  the  memory  of  their 
favourite  hero,  to  whose  propitious  influence 
they  probably  ascribed  the  merit  of  the  most 
splendid  trophy  that  ever  adorned  the  fame  of 
Syracuse.  From  the  triumph  of  victory,  and 
grateful  emotions  of  >eligious  enthusiasm,  there 
was  an  easy  transition,  in  the  creed  and  in  the 
practice  of  the  Greeks,  to  the  extravagance  of 
licentious  joy,  and  the  excesses  of  sensual  in- 
dulgence. Sports,  processions,  music,  dancing, 
the  pleasures  of  the  table,  of  the  elegant  arts, 
and  of  unguarded  conversation,  were  incorpo- 
rated in  the  texture  of  their  religious  worship. 
But  the  coincidence  of  a  festival  and  a  victory 
demanded  an  accumulated  profusion  of  such 
objects  as  sooth  the  senses  and  please  the  fancy. 
Amidst  these  giddy  transports,  the  Syracusans 
lost  all  remembrance  of  an  enemy  whoii^  they 
despised ;  even  the  soldiers  on  guard  joined  the 
dissolute  or  frivolous  amusements  of  their  com- 
panions; and,  during  the  greatest  part  of  the 
night,  Syracuse  presented  a  mixed  scene  of 
secure  gayety,  of  thoughtless  jollity,  and  of  mad 
and  dangerous  disorder .i^ 

The  firm  and  vigilant  mind  of  Hermocrates 
alone  withstood,  but  was  unable  to  divert,  the 
general  current.  It  was  impossible  to  rouse  to 
the  &tigue8  of  war  men  buried  in  wine  and 
pleasure,  and  intoxicated  with  victory ;  and,  as 
he  could  not  intercept  by  force,  he  determined 
to  retard  by  stratagem,  the  intended  retreat  of 
the  Athenians,  whose  numbers  and  resentment 
would  still  render  them  formidable  to  whatever 
part  of  Sicily  they  might  remove  their  camp- 
A  select  band  of  horsemen,  assuming  the  cha- 
racter of  traitors,  fearlessly  approached  the 
hostile  ramparts,  and  warned  the  Athenians  of 
the  danger  of  departing  that  night,  as  many 
ambuscades  lurked  in  the  way,  and  all  the 
most  important  passes  were  occupied  by  the 
enemy.  The  frequency  of  treason  gained  credit 
to  the  perfidious  advice ;  and  the  Athenians, 
having  changed  their  first  resolution,  were  per- 
suaded by  Nicias  to  wait  two  days  longer,  that 
such  measures  might  be  taken  as  seemed  best 
adapted  to  promote  the  safety  and  celerity  of 
their  march.* 

The  camp  Was  raised  on  the  third  morning 
after  the  battle.  Forty  thousand  men,  of  whom 
many  were  afflicted  with  wounds  and  disease, 
and  all  exhausted  by  fatigue,  and  dejected  by 
calamity,  exhibited  the  appearance,  not  of  a 
flying  army,  but  of  a  great  and  populous  com- 
munity, driven  from  Sieir  ancient  habitations 
by  the  cruel  vengeance  of  a  conqueror.  They 
had  miserably  fkllen  f^om  the  lofty  expecta- 
tions with  which  they  sailed  in  triumph  to  the 
harbour  of  Syracuse.  They  had  abandoned 
their  fleet,  their  transports,  the  hopes  of  victory. 
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and  the  glozy  of  the  Athenian  name;  and  thew 
eollective  aafferings  were  enhanced  and  exas- 
perated by  the  painful  images  which  struck  the 
eyes  and  the  fancy  of  each  unfortunate  indi- 
vidual. The  mangled  bodies  of  their  com- 
panions and  friends,^  deprived  of  the  sacred 
rites  of  funeral,  affected  Ihem  with  a  sentiment 
of  religious  horror,  on  which  the  weakness  of 
human  nature  is  happily  unable  to  dwell. 
They  removed  their  attention  from  this  dread- 
ful sight ;  but  they  could  not  divert  their  com- 
passion from  a  spectacle  still  more  melancholy, 
the  numerous  crowds  of  sick  and  wounded, 
who  followed  them  with  enfeebled  and  unequal 
steps,  entreating,  in  the  accent  and  attitude  of 
unutterable  anguish,  to  be  delivered  from  the 
horrors  of  famine,  or  the  rage  of  an  exasperated 
foe.  Amidst  such  affecting  scenes,  the  heart 
of  a  stranger  would  have  melted  with  tender 
sympathy;  but  how  much  more  must  it  have 
afflicted  the  Athenians,  to  see  their  parents, 
brothers,  children,  and  friends,  involved  in  un- 
exampled misery  1  to  hoar,  without  the  possi- 
bility of  relieving,  their  lamentable  complaints ! 
and  reluctantly  to  throw  the  clinging  victims 
from  their  wearied  necks  and  arms !  Yet  the 
care  of  personal  safety  prevailed  over  every 
other  care ;  for  the  soldiers,  either  destitute  of 
slaves,  or  distrusting  their  fidelity,  were  not 
only  encumbered  by  their  armour,  but  oppress- 
ed by  the  weight  of  their  provisions. ^ 

The  superior  rank  of  Nicias  entitled  him  to 
%  pre-eminence  of  toil  and  of  wo;  and  he  de- 
serves the  regard  of  posterity  by  his  character 
and  sufferings,  and  still  more  by  the  melancholy 
firmness  of  his  conduct.  The  load  of  accumu- 
lated disasters  did  not  sink  him  into  inactive 
despondency.  He  moved  with  a  rapid  pace 
around  every  part  of  the  army,  and  the  ardour 
of  his  mind  re-animating  the  lanffour  of  his  de- 
bilitated frame,  he  exclaimed,  with  a  loud  and 
distinct  voice,  ^*  Athenians  and  allies  !  there  is 
yet  room  for  hope.  Many  have  escaped  from 
still  greater  evils;  nor  ought  you  rashly  to  ac- 
cuse either  fortune  or  yourselves.  As  to  me, 
who,  in  bodily  strength,  excel  not  the  vreakest 
among  you  (for  you  see  to  what  a  miserable  con- 
dition my  disease  has  reduced  me,)  and  who,  in 
the  happiness  of  private  life,  and  the  deceitful 
gifls  of  prosperity,  had  long  been  distinguished 
above  the  most  Ulustrious  of  my  contempora- 
ries, I  am  now  confounded  with  affliction  with 
the  meanest  and  most  worthless.  Yet  am  I 
unconscious  of  deserving  such  a  fatal  reverse 
of  fortune.  My  conduct  towards  men  has  been 
irreproachable;  my  piety  towards  the  gods 
conspicuous  and  sincere.  For  this  reason  I 
am  1^1  animated  with  confidence;  calamities, 
unmerited  by  guilt,  are  disarmed  of  their  ter- 
rors! If  we  have  incurred  the  indignation  of 
the  gods  by  our  ambitious  designs  against 
Sicily,  our  offence,  surely,  is  sufficiently  expi- 
ated by  past  sufferings,  which  now  render  us 
the  objects  of  compassion.  Other  nations  have 
attacked  their  neighbours  with  less  provoca- 
tion, and  have  yet  escaped  with  a  gentler 
punishment;  nor  will  experience  warrant  the 
belief,  that  for  the  frailties  and  errors  of  passion, 
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providence  should  impose  penalties  too  heavy  to 
be  borne.  We  have  the  less  reason  to  adopt  aa 
impious  prejudice,  so  dishonourable  to  the  gods, 
when  we  consider  the  means  which  their  good- 
ness has  still  left  us  to  provide  for  our  delence. 
Our  numbers,  our  resolution,  and  even  our 
misfortunes,  still  render  us  formidable.  There 
is  not  an  army  in  Sicily  capable  to  intercept 
our  course ;  much  less  to  expel  us  from  the  fint 
friendly  territory  in  which  we  may  fix  our 
camp.  If  we  can  secure,  therefore,  our  present 
safety,  by  a  prudent,  speedy,  and  courageous 
retreat,  we  may  afterwards  retrieve  our  lost 
honour,  and  restore  the  fallen  g\orj  of  Athens; 
since  the  chief  ornament  of  a  state  consists  in 
brave  and  virtuous  men,  not  in  empty  ships 
and  undefended  ^alls.**^ 

The  actions  of  Nicias  fblly  corresponded  with 
his  words.  He  neglected  none  of  the  duties  of 
a  great  general.  Instead  of  leading  the  armjr 
towards  Naxos  and  Catena,  in  which  directiop 
there  was  reason  to  apprehend  many  secret 
ambushes  of  the  enemy,  he  conducted  them  bjr 
the  western  route  towards  Gela  and  Camerina; 
expecting,  by  this  measure,  to  find  provisions 
in  greater  plenty,  as  well  as  to  elude  the  latent 
snares  of  the  Syracusans.  That  nothing  might 
be  omitted  which  promised  the  hope  of  relief, 
messengers  were  immediately  despatched  to 
the  neighbouring  cities,  which  might  possibly 
be  tempted  by  their  natural  jealousy  of  the 
growing  prosperity  of  Syracuse,  to  favour  the 
retreat  of  the  vanquished.  The  troops  were 
then  divided  into  two  squares,  as  the  most  se- 
cure and  capacious  arrangement  Nicias  led 
the  van;  Demosthenes  conducted  the  rear;  the 
haggage,  and  unarmed  multitude,  occupied  the 
centre.  In  this  order  of  march  they  passed  the 
river  Anapus,  the  ford  of  which  was  feebly  dis- 
puted by  an  inconsiderable  guard ;  and  having 
proceeded  the  first  day  only  five  miles,  they 
encamped  in  the  evening  on  a  rising  ground, 
after  being  much  harassed  during  the  latter 
part  of  their  journey  by  the  Syracusan  cavalry 
and  archers,  who  galled  them  at  a  distance, 
intercepted  the  stragglers,  and  avoided,  by  a 
seasonable  retreat,  to  commit  the  security  of 
their  own  fortune  with  the  dangerous  despair 
of  the  Athenians.  Next  day,  having  marched 
only  twenty  furlongs,  thev  reached  a  spacious 
plain,  the  convenience  of  which  invited  them 
to  repose;  especially  as  they  needed  a  supply 
of  water  and  provisions,  which  m%ht  be  easily- 
obtained  from  the  surrounding  country.' 

Before  this  time,  the  enemy  were  apprized 
of  their  line  of  march;  and,  in  order  to  inter- 
rupt it,  they  sent  a  numerous  detachment  to 
fortify  the  mountain  of  Acrsum.  This  moun- 
tain, which  probably  c^ave  name  to  the  small 
town  situate  in  its  neighbourhood,  intersected 
the  direct  road  to  Gela  and  Camerina.  It  was 
distant  a  few  miles  from  the  Athenian  encamp- 
ment, and  a  small  degree  of  art  might  render  it 
impregnable,  since  it  was  of  a  steep  and  rapid 
ascent,  and  encompassed  on  every  side  by  the 
rocky  channel  of  a  loud  and  foaming  torrent. 
In  vain  the  Athenians  attempted,  on  three 
successive  days,  to  force  the  passage.    Thsy 
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were  repelled  with  lose  in  every  new  attaekf 
wliich  became  more  feeble  than  the  precedmg. 
In  the  fint  and  meet  desperate,  an  accidental 
etflorm  of  thunder  mcreased  the  courage  of  the 
SjracusanB  and  the  terror  of  the  Athenian!. 
A  similar  event  had,  in  the  first  engagement 
9£tu  the  invasion  of  Sicily,  produced  an  oppo- 
site effect  on  the  contending  nations.  But  the 
hopes  and  the  fears  of  men  change  with  their 
fortune. 

In  the  evening  after  the  last  unsuccessful  con- 
test, the  condition  of  the  Athenians  was  pecu- 
liarly deplorable.  The  numbers  of  the  woonded 
had  been  increased  bv  the  fruitless  attempts  to 
pass  the  mountain ;  the  enemy  had  continually 
galled  and  insulted  them  as  they  retreated  to 
their  camp;  the  adjacent  territory  could  no 
longer  supply  them  with  the  necessaries  of  life; 
and  they  must  be  compelled,  after  all  their 
hardships  and  fatigues,  to  make  a  long  circuit 
by  the  searshore,  if  they  expected  to  reach,  in 
safety,  the  places  of  their  respective  destination. 
Even  this  resolution  (for  there  was  no  alterna- 
tive,) however  dreadful  to  men  in  their  com- 
foftless  and  exhausted  state,  was  recommended 
by  Nicias,  who,  to  conceal  his  design  from  the 
enemy,  caused  innumerable  fires  to  be  lighted 
In  every  part  of  the  camp.^  The  troops  then 
marched  out  under  cover  of  the  night,  and  in 
the  same  order  which  they  had  lutherto  ob- 
served. But  they  had  not  proceeded  far  in 
this  nocturnal  expedition,  when  the  obscurity 
of  the  skies,  the  deceitful  tracks  of  an  unknown 
and  hostile  country,  filled  the  most  timid  or 
unfortunate  with  imaginary  terrors.  Their 
panic,  as  is  usual  in  great  bodies  of  men,  was 
speedily  communicated  to  those  around  them; 
and  Demosthenes,  with  above  one  half  of  his 
division,  fatally  mistook  the  road,  and  quitted, 
never  more  to  rejoin,  the  rest  of  the  army. 

The  scouts  of  Gylippus  and  the  Syracusans 
immediately  brought  intelligence  of  Uiis  import- 
ant event,  which  furnished  an  opportunity  to 
attack  the  divided  strength  of  the  Athenians. 
His  superior  knowledge  of  the  country  enabled 
Gylippus,  by  the  celerity  of  his  march,  to  in- 
tercept the  smaller  division,  and  to  surround 
them  on  every  side,  in  the  difficult  and  intri- 
cate defiles  which  led  to  the  ford  of  the  river 
Erinios.  There  he  assaulted  them  with  impu- 
nity, during  a  whole  day,  with  darts,  arrows, 
and  javelins.  When  the  measure  of  their  suf- 
ferings was  complete,  he  proclaimed  towards 
the  evening,  by  the  sound  of  the  trumpet,  and 
with  the  loud  voice  of  the  herald,  freedom, 
forgiveness,  and  protection  to  all  who  should 
desert,  and  abandon  the  bad  fortune  of  their 
leaders;  an  offer  which  was  accepted  by  the 
troops  of  several  Asiatic  islands,  and  other  de- 
pendent and  tributary  coantries.  At  length  he 
entered  into  treaty  with  Demosthenes  himself, 
whose  soldiers  laid  down  their  arms,  and  de- 
livered their  money  (which  filled  the  capacious 
hollow  of  four  broad  bucklers,)  on  condition 
that  they  should  not  suffer  death,  imprison- 
ment, or  famine.*  Notwithstanding  the  num- 
ber of  the  deserters  and  of  the  slain,  the  re- 
mainder still  amounted  to  six  thousand,  who 
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were  sent  to  Syraense  with  their  captive  gene* 
ral,  under  a  powerful  and  vigilant  escort,  while 
the  activity  of  fffUppoB  followed  the  flyingr 
battalions  of  the  enemy,  which  had  been  con- 
ducted by  Nicias  to  the  distance  of  twenty 
miles,  towards  the  fatal  banks  of  the  river 
Assinaros. 

The  Sjrracusans  overtook  the  rekr  before  the 
van  could  arrive  at  the  lofty  and  abrupt  margin 
of  this  rapid  stream  ;  and  a  herald  was  lent  to 
Nicias,  exhorting  him  to  imitate  the  example 
of  his  colleague,  and  to  surrender,  without  fur- 
ther bloodshed,  to  the  irresistible  valour  of  his 
victorious  pursuers.  Nicias  disbelieved,  or  af- 
fected to  disbelieve,  the  report ;  but  when  a 
confidential  messenger,  whom  he  was  allowed 
to  despatch  for  information,  brought  certain  in^. 
tolligence  of  the  surrender  and  disgrace  of  De- 
mosthenes, he  also  condescended  to  propoee 
terms,  in  the  name  of  the  Athenians,  engaging, 
on.the  immediate  cessation  of  hostilities,  to  re- 
imburse the  magistrates  df  Syracuee  for  the 
expense  of  the  war,  and  to  deliver  Athenian 
hostages  (a  citizen  for  a  talent)  until  the  debt 
should  be  liquidated.' 

These  term*  were  rejected  by  the  Syracusans 
with  disdain;  and  Gylippus,having  occupied  the 
mostadvantaijreous  posts  on  every  side,  attacked 
the  army  of  I^idas  with  the  same  mode  of  war- 
fare which  had,  two  days  before,  proved  so 
destructive  to  their  unfortunate  companions. 
During  the  whole  day  they  bore,  with  extraor- 
dinary patience,  the  hostile  assault,  still  expect- 
ing, under  cover  of  the  night,  to  escape  the  crueL 
vigilance  of  the  enemy.  But  that  hope  was 
vain :  Gylippus  perceived  their  departure ;  and 
although  three  hundred  men  of  determined 
courage  gallantly  broke  through  the  guards,  and 
effected  their  escape,  the  rest  were  no  sooner 
discovered  than  they  returned  to  their  former 
station,  and  laid  down  their  arms  in  silent 
despair.  Yet  the  return  of  the  morning  brought 
back  their  courage.  They  again  took  up  their 
arms,  and  marched  towards  the  river,  miserably 
galled  and  afflicted  by  the  hostile  archers  and 
cavalry.  Their  distress  wss  most  lamentable 
and  incurable :  yet  hope  did  not  totally  forsake 
them ;  for,  like  men  in  the  oppression  and  lan- 
guor of  a  consuming  disease,  they  still  enter- 
tained a  confused  idea,  that  their  sufferings 
would  end,  could  they  but  reach  the  opposite 
banks  of  the  neighbouring  river.' 

The  desire  of  assuaging  their  thirst  encour- 
aged this  darinff  design.  They  rushed  with 
frantic  disorder  mto  the  n^idity  of  the  stream; 
the  pursuing  Syracusans,  who  had  occupied  the 
rocky  baniis,  destroying  them  with  innumerable 
volleys  of  missile  weapons.  In  the  Assinaros 
they  had  a  new  enemy  to  contend  with.  The 
depth  and  force  of  the  waters  triumphed  over 
their  single,and  shook  their  implicated  strength. 
Many  were  borne  down  the  stream.  At  length 
the  weight  of  their  numbers  resisted  the  violence 
of  the  torrent ;  but  a  new  form  of  danger  and 
of  horror  presented  itself  to  the  eyes  of  Nicias. 
His  soldiers  turned  their  fury  minst  each 
other,  disputing,  with  the  point  of  the  sword, 
the  unwholesome  draughts  of  the  agitated  and 
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tarUd  eamnt  Thii  ipeeteele  melted  the  finn* 
neM  of  hw  manly  eoul.  He  suirendered  to 
Gylippuf,  and  asked  quarter/or  the  miaerable 
remnant  of  his  troops,  who  had  not  perished  in 
the  Aasinaroe,  or  been  destroyed  by  the  Syra- 
cusan  archers  and  cavaliy.^  Before  the  com- 
mands of  the  Lacedemonian  general  could  per- 
vade the  army,  many  of  the  soldiers  had,  ac- 
cording to  the  barbarous  practice  of  the  age, 
seized  their  prisoners  and  slaves ;  so  that  Uie^ 
Athenian  captives  were  afterwards  distributed 
among  several  communities  of  Sicily,  which 
had  sent  assistance  to  Syracuse.  The  rest, 
upon  laying  down  their  arms,  were  entitled  to 
the  pity  and  protection  of  Gylippus;  who, 
after  sending  proper  detachments  to  intercept 
and  collect  Uie  stragglers,  returned  in  triumph 
to  the  city  with  the  inestimable  trophies  of  his 
valour  and  conduct 

Nicias  had  little  to  expect  from  the  humanify 
of  a  proud  and  victorious  Spartan  \  but  Demos- 
thenes might  naturally  flatter  himself  with  the 
hope  of  Justice,  He  urged  with  energy,  but 
urged  in  vain,  the  observance  of  the  capitulation 
which  had  been  ratified  with  due  forms,  on  the 
faith  of  which  he  had  surrendered  himself  and 
the  troops  entrusted  to  his  command.  The 
public  prisoners,  conducted  successively  to  Syra- 
cuse, and  exceeding  together  the  number  of 
seven  thousand,  were  treated  with  the  same  in- 
human cruelty.  They  were  universally  con- 
demned to  labour  in  the  mines  and  quarries  of 
Sicily  :3  their  whole  sustenance  was  bread 
and  water:  they  suffered  alternately  the  ardours 
of  a  scorching  sun,  and  the  chilling  damps  of 
autumn.  For  seventy  days  and  nights  they 
languished  in  this  dreadnil  captivity,  during 
which,  the  diseases  incident  to  their  manner  of 
life  were  rendered  infectious  by  the  stench  of  the 
dead  bodies,  which  corrupted  the  purity  of  the 
surrounding  air.  At  length  an  eternal  separa- 
tion was  made  between  those  who  should  enjoy 
the  happier  lot  of  being  sold  as  slaves  into  distant 
lands,  and  those  who  should  for  ever  be  confined 
to  their  terrible  dungeons.  The  Athenians, 
with  sneh  Italians  and  Sicilians  as  had  unnatu- 
rally embraced  their  cause,  were  reserved  for 
the  latter  doom.  Their  generals,  Nicias  and  De- 
moethenes,  had  not  lived  to  behold  this  melan- 
dioly  hour.  Gjlippus  would  have  spared  their 
lives,  not  firom  any  motives  of  humanity  and 
esteem,  but  that  his  joyous  return  to  Sparta 
might  have  been  paced  by  their  presence.  But 
the  resentment  of  the  Syrabusans,  the  fears  of 
the  Corinthians ;  above  all,  the  suspicious  jea- 
lousy of  those  perfidious  traitors  who  had  main- 
tained a  secret  correspondence  with  Nicias, 
which  they  dreaded  lest  the  accidents  of  his 
future  life  might  discover,  loudly  demanded  the 
immediate  execution  of  the  captive  generals.' 
The  Athenians  of  those  times  justly  regretted 
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the  loM  of  Demoethenee,  a  gallant  and  enter* 
prising  commander ;  but  posterity  will  forever 
lament  the  fate  of  Nicias,  the  most  pious,  the 
most  virtuous,  and  the  most  unfortunate  man 
of  the  age  in  which  he  lived. 

Amidst  this  dark  and  dreadfiil  scene  of 
cruelty  and  revenge,  we  must  not  omit  to  men- 
tion one  singular  example  of  humanity,  which 
broke  forth  like  a  meteor  in  the  gloom  of  a 
nocturnal  tempest.  The  Syracusans,  who  oooid 
punish  their  helpless  ckptives  with  such  unre- 
lenting severity,  had  oflen  melted  into  tears- at 
the  a&cting  strains  of  Euripides,^  an  Athenian 
poet,  who  had  learned  in  the  Socratic  school  to 
adorn  the  lessons  of  philoeophy  with  the  charms 
of  fancy,  and  who  was  regarded  by  the  taste  of 
his  contemporaries,  as  he  still  is  by  many  en* 
lightened  judges,  as  the  most  tender  and  pa- 
thetic, the  most  philosophical  and  instructivoy 
of  all  tragic  writers.  The  pleasure  which  the 
Syracusans  had  derived  from  his  inimitable 
poetry,  made  them  long  to  hear  it  rehearsed  by 
the  flexible  voices  and  harmonious  pronunciation 
of  the  Athenians,  so  unlike,  and  so  superior,  to 
the  rudeness  and  asperity  of  their  own  DoAo 
dielect.  They  desired  their  captives  to  repeat 
the  plaintive  scenes  of  their  favourite  bard.  The 
captives  obeyed;  and  affecting  to  represent  tho 
woes  of  ancient  kings  and  heroes,  they  too 
faithfully  expressed  their  own.  Their  taste  and 
sensibility  endeared  them  to  the  Syracusanst 
who  released  their  bonds,  received  them  with 
kindness  into  their  families,'  and,  after  treating 
them  with  all  the  honourable  distinctions  of  an* 
cient  hospitality,  restored  them  to  their  lonf^in^ 
and  afiiicted  country,  as  a  small  but  precious 
wreck  of  the  most  formidable  armament  thai 
had  ever  sailed  from  a  Grecian  harbour.  At 
their  return  to  Athens,  the  grateful  captives 
walked  in  solemn  procession  to  the  house  of 
Euripides,  whom  they  hailed  as  their  deliverer 
from  slavery  and  death.'  This  acknowledf* 
ment,  infinitely  more  honourable  than  all  tho 
crowns  and  splendour  that  ever  surrounded  tho 
person,  and  even  than  all  the  altars  and  temples 
that  ever  adorned  the  memory  of  a  poet,?  must 
have  transported  Euripides  with  the  second 
triumph  which  the  heart  of  man  can  feel.  Ho 
would  have  enjoyed  the  firsts  if  his  countrymen 
had  owed  to  his  virtues  the  tribute  which  they 
paid  to  his  talents ;  and  if,  instead  of  the  beau^ 
and  elegance  of  his  verses,  they  had  been  saved 
by  his  probity,  his  courage,  or  his  patriotisms 
qualities  which,  still  more  than  genius  and 
l&ncy,  constitute  the  real  excellence  and  (Ugnity 
of  human  nature. 
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CHAPTER  XXL 

Contequmca  (f  ihe  Athenian  Mitforiunes  in  Sicily — Formidable  etmfederaey  againtt  Athens — 
Peculiar  ruoureet  of' free  Govemmentt — JVovoZ  Operationa — Battle  of  Mtlettu — Intrigitee  of 
Alcibiadee — The  Athenian  Democracy  subverted — Tyrannical  government  of  the  Four  Hundred 
— Battle  of  Eretria — Democracy  re-establithed  in  Athene — JWnra/  iutcest  of  the  AUieniant — 
Triien^hant  return  of  Aleibiadet — The  Eleutinian  Mysteries — and  Plynteria. 


TN  the  populous  and  extensive  kingdoms  of 
'*'  modem  Europe,  the  revolutions  of  public 
affairs  seldom  disturb  the  humble  obscurity  of 
private  life;  but  the  national  transactions  of 
Greece  involved  the  interest  of  every  family, 
and  deeply  affected  the  fortune  and  happiness 
of  every  in^^vidual.  Had  the  arms  of  the 
Athenians  proved  saccessfiil  in  Sicily,  each 
citixen  would  have  derived  from  that  event  an 
inmiediate  accession  of  wealth,  as  well  as  of 
power,  and  have  felt  a  proportional  increase  of 
nonour  and  security.  But  their  proud  hopes 
perished  for  ever  in  the  harbour  of  Syracuse. 
The  succeeding  disasters  shook  to  the  foundation 
the  fabric  of  their  empire.  In  one  rash  enter- 
prise they  lost  their  army,  their  fleet,  the  pru- 
dence of  their  experienced  generals,  and  the 
flourishing  vigour  of  their  manly  youths — ^Ir- 
reparable disasters !  which  totally  disabled  them 
to  resist  the  confederacy  of  Peloponnesus,  rein- 
forced by  the  resentment  of  a  new  and  power- 
ful enemy.  While  a  Lacedsmonian  army  in- 
vested their  city,  th^  had  reason  to  dread  that 
a  Syracusan  fleet  should  assault  the  Pircus ; 
that  Athens  must  finally  yield  to  these  com- 
bined attacks,  and  her  once  prosperous  citizens 
destroyed  by  the  sword,  or  dragged  into  cap- 
tivity, atone  bv  their  death  or  disgrace  for  the 
cruelties  which  they  had  recently  inflicted  on 
the  wretched  republics  of  Melos  and  Scion^. 
Qj  The  dreadful  alternative  of  vic- 

^  ^^,  *"^  defeat,  renders  it  little  sur- 

^'c  413.  P™^ir  ^^^^  ^®  Athenians  should 

^^*  have    rejected  intelligence,  which 

they  must  have  received  with  horror.  The 
first  messengers  of  sueh  sad  news  were  treated 
with  contempt :  but  it  was  impossible  longo  to 
withhold  beUef  from  the  miserable  fugitives^ 
whose  squalid  and  dejected  countenances  too 
fidthfttlly  attested  the  public  calamity.  Such 
evidence  could  not  be  refused ;  the  arroraice 
of  incredulity  was  abashed,  and  the  whole  re- 
public thrown  into  consternation,  or  seized  with 
despair.  The  venerable  members  of  the  Areo- 
pagus expressed  the  majesty  of  silent  sorrow ; 
but  the  piercing  cries  of  wo  extended  many  a 
mile  along  the  lofty  walls  which  joined  the 
Piraus  to  the  city ;  and  the  licentious  populace 
raged  with  unbridled  fury  against  the  diviners 

8  Thaey^d.  I.  tU.  p.  557.  Cicero  goes  fuitber.  Hie 
primsni  opei  Ulias  ciritatit  ricte,  coroominta,  depfreMieqae 
■ant:  io hoepottn  Athenienaiam  nobilltatra, imperii,  glorie 
mafrafiam  netam  existimatur.    Cieer.  io  Verrem,  t.  37. 

9  Tm  calamity  waa  to  great  that  tlio  boldest  ixnagioa- 
tion  had  navor  aarad  to  eonceire  its  exiitenee.  Their 
minda  being  thus  unprepared,  the  Aiheniane,  layt  Thncj- 
dideai  djebelieved  *mt  r»ic  irmvv  r«v  rrfmrtmrmv  i£  •wt»v 
Tav  i{V9«  Stmw$9tvyaTf  even  those  soldiers  who  escaped 
from  this  melancholy  basiness.  Tiie  stories  of  Platarqp  io 
Nieia,  of  Atbenaus,  Stc  may  be  safelr  condemned  ss  fie- 
tiotts,  since  thsy  are  ineonsntent  with  Tbacydidas*s  naira- 
thrt. 


and  orators,  whose  blind  predictions,  and  am- 
bitious harangues,  had  promoted  an  expedition 
eternally  fatal  to  their  country.io 

The  distress  of  the  Athenians  was  too  great 
to  admit  the  comfort  of  sympathy;  but  had 
they  been  capable  of  receivinsr,  they  had  little 
reason  to  expect,  that  melancholy  consolation. 
The  tidings  so  afflicting  to  them  gave  unspeak- 
able joy  to  their  neighbours;  many  feared,  most 
hated,  and  all  envied,  a  people  who  had  long 
usurped  the  dominion  of  Greece.  The  Athe- 
nian allies,  or  rather  subjects,  scattered  over  so 
many  coasts  and  islands,  prepared  to  assert 
their  yidependende ;  the  confederates  of  Sparta, 
among  whom  the  Syracusans  justly  assumed 
the  first  rank,  were  unsatisfied  with  victory, 
and  longed  for  revenge :  even  those  communi- 
ties, which  had  hitherto  declined  the  danger 
of  a  doubtful  contest,  meanly  solicited  to  be- 
come parties  in  a  war,  which  they  expect^ 
must  finally  terminate  in  the  destruction  of 
Athens." 

Should  all  the  efforts  of  such  a  powerful 
confederacy  still  prove  insufficient'  to  accom- 
plish the  ruin  of  the  devoted  city,  there  was  yet 
another  enemy  behind,  from  whose  strength 
and  animosity  the  Athenians  had  every  thmg 
to  fear.  The  lone  and  peaceful  reign  of  Ar- 
taxerxes  king  of  Persia,  expired  four  hundred 
and  twenty-five  years  before  the  Christian  era. 
The  two  following  years  were  remarkable  for  a 
rapid  succession  of  kings,  Xerxes,  Sogdianus, 
Ochus;  the  last  of  whom  assumed  the  name  of 
Darius,  to  which  historians  have  added  the 
epithet  of  Nothus,  the  bastard,  to  distinguish 
this  effeminate  prince  from  his  illustrious  pre- ' 
decessor.13  The  first  years  of  Darius  Nothus 
were  employed  in  confirming  his  disputed  au- 
thority, and  in  watching  the  dangerous  in- 
trigues of  his  numerous  kinsmen  who  aspired 
to  the  throne.  When  every  rival  was  removed 
that  could  either  disturb  his  quiet  or  offend  his 
suspicion,  the  monarch  sunk  into  an  indolent 
security,  and  his  voluptuous  court  was  governed 
by  the  feeble  administration  of  women  and 
eunuchs.li  But  in  the  ninth  year  of  his  reign 
Darius  was  rousod  from  hb  lethargy  by  the 
revolt  of  Egypt  and  Lydia.  The  defection  of 
the  latter  threatened  to  tear  from  his  dominion 
the  valuable  provinces  of  Asia  Minor;  a  conse- 
queace  which  he  determined  to  prevent  by  em- 
ploying the  bravery  of  Phamabazus,  and  the 
policy  of  the  crafty  Tissaphemes,  to  govern 
respectively  the  norUiern  and  southern  districts 
of  that  rich  and  fertile  peninsula.  The  abilities 
of  these  generals  not  only  quelled  the  rebellion 

10  Thocydid.  I.  Tiii.  p.  558,  et  seq. 
il  Thueydid.  I.  Tjii.  p.  558,  et  seq.  Diodor.  1.  xiii.  p.  346. 
18  Diodor.  I.  zii.  p.  «9.    Ctesias,  Persic,  c.  adr.  et  leq. 
13  Ctesias,  e.  xlni. 
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la  Lydia,  bat  extanded  the  anns  of  their  moater 
towards  the  shores  of  the  JEg^an,  as  well  as  of 
the  Hellespont  and  Pcppontis;  in  direct  opposi- 
tion to  the  treaty  which  forty  years  before  had 
been  ratified  between  the  Athenians,  then  in 
the  height  of  their  prosperity,  and  the  unwar- 
like  Artaxerzes.  But  the  recent  misfortunes 
of  that  ambitious  people  flattered  the  Persian 
commanders  with  the  hope  of  restoring  the 
whole  Asiatic  coast  to  the  great  king,'  as  well 
as  of  inflicting  exemplary  punishment  on  the 
proud  city,  which  had  resisted  the  power,  dis- 
membered the  empire,  and  tarnished  the  glory 
of  Pe^ia. 

The  terror  of  such  a  formidable  combination 
might  have  reduced  the  Athenians  to  despair ; 
aftd  9ur  surprise  that  this  consequence  should 
not  immediately  follow,  will  be  increased  by 
the  following  reflection.  Not  to  mention  the 
immortal  trophies  of  Alexander,  or  the  exten- 
sive ravages  of  Zingis  Khan,  Tamerlane,  and 
the  Tartar  princes  oftheir  race ;  the  Spaniards, 
the  Portuguese,  and  other  nations  of  modern 
Europe,  have,  with  a  handful  of  men,  marched 
victorious  over  the  effeminate  or  barbarous 
coasts  of  the  eastern  and  western  world.  The 
hardy  discipline  of  Europe  easily  prevailed  over 
the  un warlike  soilness  of  India  and  the  savage 
ignorance  of  America.  But  the  rapid  success 
of  all  these  conquerors  was  owing  to  their  mili- 
tary knowledge^  and  experience.  By  the  su- 
periority of  their  arms  and  of  their  discipline, 
the  Romans  subdued  the  nations  of  the  earth. 
But  the  Athenians  afford  the  only  example  of  a 
people,  who,  by  the  virtues  of  the  mind  alone, 
acquired  an  extensive  dominion  over  men 
equally  improved  with  themselves  in  the  arts 
of  war  and  government.  They  possessed,  or 
were  believed  to  possess,  superior  courage  and 
capacity  to  the  nations  around  them ;  and  this 
opinion,  which  should  seem  not  entirely  desti- 
tute of  foundation,  enabled  them  tt  maintain, 
by  very  feeble  garrisons,  an  absolute  authority 
in  the  islands  o^  the  £gean,  as  well  as  in  the 
cities  of  the  Asiatic  coast.  Their  disasters  and' 
disgrace  in  Sicily  destroyed  at  once  the  real 
and  the  ideal  supports  of  their  power;  the  loss 
of  one  third  of  their  citizens  made  it  impossible 
to  supply,  with  fresh  recruits,  the  exhausted 
strength  of  their  garrisons  in  foreign  parts;  the 
terror  of  their  fleet  was  no  more;  and  their 
multiplied  defeats,  before  the  walls  of  Syra- 
cuse, had  converted  into  contempt,  that  admira- 
tion in  which  Athens  had  been  long  held  by 
Greeks  and  Barbarians. 

But  in  free  governments  there  are  many 
latent  resources  which  public  calamities  alone 
can  bring  to  light;  and  adversity,  which,  to 
individuals  endowed  with  inborn  vigour  of 
mind,  is  the  great  school  of  virtue  and' of  hero- 
ism, furnishes  also  to  the  enthusiasm  of  popular 
assemblies  the  noblest  field  for  the  display  of 
national  honour  and  magnanimity.  Had  the 
meainres  of  the  Athenians  depended  on  one 
man,  or  even  on  a  few,  it  is  probable  that  the 

1  Thticydid.  1.  Tiil.  p.  SO.  ot  Ct-nian,  Pimiie.  c.  II. 

9  If  that  of  the  Tartan  should  be  doabted,  the  reader 
m^r  eofwuJt  Mntm.  da  OninM*t  Hitt.  dcs  Hoot,  and  Mr. 
Gibbon*!  admtrabto  dflaeripli<m  of  ths  maimsn  of  the  pas- 
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selfish  timidity  of  a  prince,  and  the  cautiom 
prudence  of  a  council,  would  have  sunk  under 
the  weight  of  misfortunes,  too  heavy  for  the 
unsupported  strength  of  ordinary  minds.  But 
the  first  spark  of  generous  ardour,  which  the 
love  of  virtue,  of  glory,  and  tlie  republic,  or 
even  the  meaner  motives  of  ambition  and 
vanity,  excited  in  the  assembled  multitude,  was 
difl'used  and  increased  by  the  natural  contagion 
of  sympathy ;  the  patriotic  flame  was  commu* 
nicated  to  every  breast;  and  the  social  warmth, 
reflected  from  such  a  variety  of  objects,  became 
too  intense  to  be  resisted  by  the  coldness  of 
caution  and  the  damps  of  despair.     . 

With  one  mind  and  resolution  the  Athenianff 
determined  to  brave  the  severity  of  fortune, 
and  to  withstand  the  assaults  of  the  enemy. 
Nor  did  this  noble  design  evaporate  in  useless 
speculation;  the  wisest  measures  were  adopted 
for  reducing  it  to  practice.  The  great  work 
began,  as  national  reformation  ought  always  to 
begin,  by  regulating  tlie  finances,  and  lopping 
off  every  branch  of  superfluous  expense.  Tho 
clamour  of  turbulent  demagogues  was  silenced; 
aged  wisdom  and  experience  were  allowed 
calmly  to  direct  the  public  councils;  new  levies 
were  raised;  the  remainder  of  their  fleet  was 
equipped  for  sea;  the  motions  of  the  colonies 
and  tributary  states  were  watched  with  an 
anxious  solicitude,  and  every  proper  expedient 
was  employed  that  might  appease  their  ani- 
mosity, or  render  it  impotent.'  Yet  these 
measures,  prudent  and  vigorous  as  they  were, 
could  not,  probably,  have  suspended  the  fall  of 
Athens,  had  not  several  concurring  causes  fa- 
cilitated their  operation.  The  we^  dilatory, 
and  ineflTectual  proceedings  of  the  Spartan  con- 
federacy ;  the  temporising,  equivocal,  and  capri- 
cious conduct  of  the  Persian  governors;  above 
all,  the  intrigues  and  enterprising  genius  of 
Alcibiades,  who,  af\er  involving  his  country  in 
inextricable  calamities,  finally  undertook  its 
defence,  and  retarded,  though  he  could  not 
prevent,  its  destiny. 

In  tlie  year  following  the  unfortunate  ex- 
pedition into  Sicily,  the  Spartans  prepared  a 
fleet  of  a  hundred  sail,  of  which  twenty-fivs 
galleys  were  furnished  by  their  own  sea-ports; 
twenty-five  by  the  Thebans;  fifteen  by  the 
Corinthians ;  and  the  remainder  by  Locris, 
Phocis,  Megara,  and  the  maritime  cities  on  the 
coast  of  Peloponnesus.  This  armament  was 
Q.  destined  to  encourage  and  support 

7.  P*  the  revolt  of  the  Asiatic  subjects 
A  r*  A19  ^^  ^^®  Athenians.  The  islands  of 
A,  K,.  41Z.  ^^^^^  ^j  Lesbos,  as  well  as  the 

city  Erythrte  on  the  continent,  solicited  the 
Spartans  to  join  them  with  their  naval  force. 
Their  .request  was  enforced  by  Tissaphemes, 
who  promised  to  pay  the  sailors,  and  to  victual 
the  ships.  At  the  same  time,  an  ambassador 
from  Cyzicus,  a  populous  town  situate  on  an 
island  of  the  Propontis,  entreated  the  Lacede- 
monian armament  to  sail  to  the  safe  and  capa^ 
cious  harbours  which  had  long  formed  the 
wealth  and  the  ornament  of  that  city,  and  to  ex- 
pel the  Athenian  garrisons,  to  which  the  Cyzioe- 
nes  and  their  neighbours  reluctantly  submitted. 

'   3  ThoeydkL  I.  viji.  p.  59D.   IHodw.  I.  ztiL  p.  3M. 
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The  Fendan  BbaraabasQi  leoonded  their  pro* 
poeai ;  offered  the  nine  conditioiu  with  Tiasa- 
phemee;  and  so  little  harmony  aabsisted  be- 
tween the  lieutenants  of  the  great  king,  that 
each  urged  his  particular  demand  with  a  total 
unconcern  about  the  important  interests  of 
their  commoik  master.^  The  Lacedsmoniana 
held  many  consultations  among  themselvesi 
and  Vith  their  allies;  hesitated,  deliberated, 
reeoWed,  and  changed  their  resolution ;  and  at 
length  were  persuaded  by  Alcibiades  to  prefer 
the  overture  of  Tissaphemes  and  the  lonians 
to  that  of  the  Hellespontines  and  Phamabuus. 

The  delay  occasioned  by  this  deliberation 
was  the  principal,  but  not  the  only  cause  which 
hindered  the  allies  from  acting  expeditiously, 
at  a  time  when  expedition  was  of  the  utmost 
importance.  A  variety  of  piiyate  views  di- 
verted them  from  the  general  aim  of  the  con- 
Olvmo         federacy;  and  the  season  was  &r 

X^'       advanced  before  the  Corinthians, 

A^r  *^19.  ^^^  ^"^  ^'^^  distinguished  by  ez- 
^'  ^*  ***•  cess  of  antipathy  to  Athens,  were 
prepared  to  sail.  They  determined,  from  pride 
perhaps,  as  well  as  superstition,  to  celebrate,^ 
before  leaving  their  harbours,  the  Isthmian 
games,  consecrated  to  Neptune,  the  third  of  the 
Grecian  festivals  in  point  of  dignity  and  splen- 
dour. From  this  ceremony  the  Athenians, 
though  enemies,  were  not  excluded  by  the 
Corinthian  magistrates;  nor  did  they  exclude 
themselves,  though  oppressed  by  the  weight  of 
past  misfortunes,  and  totally  occupied  by  the 
thoughts  of  providing  against  future  evils. 
While  their  representatives  shared  the  amuse- 
ments of  this  sacred  spectacle,  they  neglected 
not  the  commission  recommended  by  their 
eountry.  They  secretly  informed  themselves 
of  the  plan  and  particular  circumstances  of  the 
intended  revolt,  and  learned  the  precise  time 
fixed  for  the  departure  of  the  Corinthian  fleet. 
In  consequence  of  this  important  intelligence 
the  Athenians  anticipated  the  designs  of  the 
rebels  of  Chios,  and  carried  off  seven  ships  as 
pledges  of  their  fidelity.  The  sqnadron  which 
returned  from  this  useful  enterprise,  intercepted 
the  Corinthians  as  they  sailed  through  the 
Saronic  gulf;  and  having  attacked  and  con- 
quered them,  puipned  and  blocked  them  up  in 
their  harbours.^ 

Mean  while  the  Spartans  and  their  allies 
sent  to  the  Ionian  coast  such  squadrons  as 
were  successively  ready  for  sea,  under  the  con- 
duct of  Aldbiades,  Chalcydeus,  and  Astyochns. 
The  first  of  these  commanders  sailed  to  the  isle 
of  Chioe,  which  was  distracted  by  contending 
factions.  The  Athenian  partinns  were  sur- 
prised and  compelled  to  submit;  and  the  city, 
which  possessed  forty  galleys,  and  yielded  in 
wealth  and  populousness  to  none  of  the  neigh- 
bouring colonies,  became  an  accession  to  the 
Peloponnesian  confederacy.  The  strong  and 
rieh  town  of  Miletus  followed  the  example: 


4  Id.  p.  Sol,  At  58S  * 
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Eury thne  and  Clazomen^  surrendered  to  ChaU 
cideus;  several  places  of  less  note  were  con* 
quered  by  Astyochus. 

Olvmo  When  the  Athenians   received 

xcu  2  the  unwelcome  intelligence  of  these 

A  r  Ai^  events,  they  voted  the  expenditure 
A.  v..  *iz.  ^f  ^  thousand  talents,  which  in 
more  prosperous  times,  they  had  deposited  in 
the  citadel,  under  the  sanction  of  a  decree  of 
the  senate  and  people,  to  reserve  it  for  an  occa- 
sion of  the  utmost  danger.  This  seasonable 
supply  enabled  them  to  increase  the  fleet,  which 
sailed  under  Phiynichus  and  other  leaders,  to 
the  irie  of  Lesbos.  Having  secured  the  fidelity 
of  the  Lesbians,  who  were  ripe  for  rebellion, 
they  endeavoured  to  recover  their  authori^  in 
Miletus,  anciently  regarded  as  the  capital  ofthe 
Ionic  coast^  A  bloody  battle  was  fought  before 
the  walls  of  that  place,  between  the  Athenians 
and  Argives  on  one  side,  and  the  Peloponne- 
sians,  assisted  by  the  troops  of  Tissaphemes 
and  the  revolted  Milesians,  on  the  other.  The 
Athenian  bravery  defeated  on  this  occasion,  the 
superior  numbers  of  Greeks  end  Barbarians 
to  whom  they  were  opposed ;  but  their  Argive 
auxiliaries  were  repulsed  by  the  gallant  citizens 
of  Miletus :  so  that  in  both  parts  of  the  en- 
gagement, the  Ionic  race,  commonly  reckoned 
the  less  warlike,  prevailed  over  their  Dorian 
rivals  and  enemies.  Elevated  wiUi  the  joy  of 
victory,  the  Athenians  prepared  to  assault  the 
town,  when  they  were  alarmed  by  the  approach 
of  a  fleet  of  fifty-five  sail  which  advanced  in 
two  divisions,  the  one  commanded  by  the  cele- 
brated Hermocratee,  the  other  by  Theramenee 
the  Spartan.  Phrynichus  prudently  considered, 
that  his  own  strength  only  amounted  to  forty*' 
eight  galleys,  and  refused  to  conmiit  the  last 
hope  of  the  republic  to  the  danger  of  an  unequal 
combat  His  firmness  despiMd  the  clamours- 
of  the  Athenian  sailors,  who  insulted,'  under 
the  name  of  cowardice,  the  caution  ef  their  ad- 
miral; and  he  calmly  retired  with  his  whole 
force  to  the  isle  of  Samoa,  where  the  popular 
faction  having  lately  treated  the  nobles  with 
shocking  injustice  and  cruelty,  too  frequent  in 
Grecian  democracies,  were  ready  to  receive 
with  open  arms  the  patrons  of  that  fierce  and 
licentious  form  of  government. 

The  retreat  of  ue  Athenian  fleet  aclmow<^ 
lodged  the  naval  superiority  ofthe  enemy ;  a  sa* 
penority  which  was  alone  sufllcient  either  to 
acquire  or  to  maintain  the  submission  of  the 
neighbouring  coasts  and  islands.  In  other  re- 
spects too,  the  Peloponnesians  enjoyed  the  most 
decisive  advantages.  Their  galleys  were  vio- 
tualled,  their  soldiers  were  paid  by  IHssaphemeii 
and  they  daily  expected  a  reinforcement  of  a 
hundred  and  fifty  Phcenician  ships,  which,  it 
was  said,  had  already  readied  Aspendns,  a  sea* 
port  of  Pamphylia.  But,  in  this  dangerous 
crisis,  fortune  seemed  to  respect  the  declining 
age  of  Athens,  and,  by  a  train  of  aocident8» 
smgular  and  almost  incredible,  enabled  Alei« 


7  Like  Fabioa, 
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blades,  so  long  the  misfortune  and  the  scourge, 
to  become  the  defence  and  the  savioor  of  his 
country. 

During  his  long  residence  in  Spsrta,  Alci- 
biades  assumed  the  outward  gravity  of  deport- 
ment, and  conformed  himself  to  the  spare  diet, 
and  laborious  exercises,  which  prevailed  in  that 
austere  republic;  but  his  character  and  his 
principle  remained  as  licentious  as  ever.  His 
intrigue  with  Timea,  the  spouse  of  king  Agis, 
was  discovered  by  an  excess  of  female  levity. 
The  queen,  vain  of  the  attachment  of  so  cele- 
brated a  character,  familiarly  gave  the  name  of 
Alcibiades  to  her  son  Leotychides;  a  name 
which,  first  confined  to  the  privacy  of  her  female 
companions,  was  soon  spread  abroad  in  the 
world.  Alcibiades  punished  her  folly  by  a  most 
mortifyin?  but  well-merited  declara|ion,  boast- 
ing that  he  had  solicited  her  favours  from  no 
other  motive  but  that  he  might  indulge  the  am- 
bitious desire  of  giving  a  king  to  Sparta.  The 
offence  itself,  and  the  shameless  avowal,  still 
more  provoking  than  the  offence,  excited  the 
keenest  resentment  in  the  breast  of  the  in- 
jured husband.^  The  magistrates  and  generals 
of  Sparta,  jealous  of  the  fame,  and  envious  of 
the  merit  of  a  stranger,  readily  sympathized 
with  the  misfortune,  and  encouraged  the  re- 
venge of  Agis ;  and,  as  the  horrid  practice  of 
assassination  still  disgraced  the  manners  of 
Greece,  orders  were  sent  to  Astyochus,  who 
commanded  in  chief  the  Peloponnesian  forces 
in  Asia,  secretly  to  destroy  Alcibiades,  whose 
power  defied  those  laws  which  in  every  Gre- 
cian republic  condemned  adulterers  to  death.^ 
But  the  active  and  subtile  Athenian  had  secured 
too  faithful  domestic  intelligence  in  the  principal 
families  of  Sparta  to  become  the  victim  of  this 
execrable  design.  With  his  usual  address  he 
eluded  all  the  snares  of  Astyochus :  his  safety, 
however,  required  perpetual  vigilance  and  cau- 
tion, and  he  determined  to  escape  from  a  situa- 
tion, which  subjected  him  to  such  irksome  con- 
straint 

Publicly  banished  from  Athens,  secretly  per- 
secuted by  Sparta,  he  had  recourse  to  the  friend- 
ship of  Tissaphemes,  who  admired  his  accom- 
plishments, and  respected  his  abilities,  which, 
though  far  superior  in  degree,  were  similar  in 
kind  to  his  own.  Tissaphemes  was  of  a  temper 
the  more  readily  to  serve  a  friend,  in  proportion 
as  he  less  needed  his  services.  Alcibiades,  there- 
fore, carefully  concealed  from  him  the  dangerous 
resentment  of  the  Spartans.  In  the  selfish 
breast  of  the  Persian  no  attachment  could  be 
durable  unless  founded  on  interest ;  and  Alci- 
biades, who  had  deeply  studied  his  character, 
began  to  flatter  his  avarice,  that  he  might  ensure 
his  protection.  He  informed  him,  that  by  al- 
lowing the  Peloponnesian  sailors  a  drachma, 
or  sevenpence  sterling,  of  daily  pay,  he  treated 
them  with  a  useless  and  even  dangerous  libe- 
rality: that  the  pay  given  by  the  Athenians, 
even  in  the  most  flourishing  times,  amounted 
only  to  three  oboli;  which  proceeded,  not  from 
a  disinclination  to  reward  the  skill  and  valour 
of  their  seamen,  but  from  an  experience,  that  if 


1  Fhitftrch.  ft.  49.  in  Mnibwd. 
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they  received  more  than  half  a  drachma  each 
day,  the  superfluity  would  be  squandered  in 
such  profligate  pleasures  as  enfeebled  and  cor- 
rupted their  minds  and  bodies,  and  rendered 
them  equally  incapable  of  activity  and  of  disci- 
pline. Should  the  sailors  prove  dissatisfied  with 
this  equitable  reduction,  the  Grecian  character 
afforded  an  easy  expedient  for  silencing  their  li- 
centious clamours.  It  would  be  sufficient  to 
bribe  the  naval  commanders  and  a  few  merce- 
nary orators,  and  the  careless  and  improvident 
seamen  would  submit,  without  suspicion,  the 
rate  of  their  pay,  as  well  as  every  other  concern, 
to  the  influence  and  authority  of  those  who 
were  accustomed  to  govern  them.' 

Tissaphemes  heai^  this  advice  with  the  at- 
tention of  an  avaricious  man  to  every  proposal 
for  saving  his  money ;  and  so  true  a  judgment 
had  Alcibiades  formed  of  the  Greeks,  that  Her- 
mocrates  the  Syracusan  was  the  only  ofllcer 
who  disdained,  meanly  and  perfidiously,  to  be- 
tray the  interest  of  the  men  under  his  com- 
mand: yet  through  the  influence  of  his  col- 
leagues, the  plan  of  economy  was  universally 
adopted,  and  on  a  future  occasion,  Tissapher^ 
nes  boasted  that  Hermocrates,  though  mora 
coy,  was  not  less  corruptible  than  others,  and 
that  the  only  reason  for  which  he  undertook 
the  patronage  of  the  sailors,  was  to  compel  his 
own  reluctance  to  comply  with  the  exorbitance 
of  his  demands.  This  reproach  illustrates  the 
opinion  entertained  by  foreign  nations  of  Gre- 
cian virtue ;  but  it  is  probably  an  aspersion  en 
the  fame  of  the  illustrious  Syracusan. 

The  intrigues  of  Alcibiades  had  sown  jea- 
lousy and  distrust  in  the  Peloponnesian  fleet : 
they  had  alienated  the  minds  of  the  troops  both 
from  Tissaphemes  and  their  commanders :  the 
Persian  was  ready  to  forsake  those  whom  he 
had  learned  to  despise ;  and  Alcibiades  profited 
of  this  disposition  to  insinuate  that  the  alliance 
of  the  LacedflBmonians  was  equally  expensive 
and  inconvenient  for  the  great  king  and  his 
lieutenants.  "•  That  these  haughty  republicans 
were  accustomed  to  take  arms  to  defend  the 
liberties  of  Greece,  a  design  totally  inconsistent 
with  the  views  of  the  Persian  court.  If  the  Asi  atie 
Greeks  and  islanders  aspired  at  independence, 
and  hoped  to  deliver  themselves  from  Athenian 
governors  and  garrisons,  without  submitting  to 
pay  tribute  to  Persia,  they  ought  to  carry  on 
the  war  at  their  own  expense,  since  they  would 
alone  reap  the  benefit  of  its  success.  But  if 
Tissaphemes  purposed  to  recover  the  ancient 
possessions  of  his  master,  he  must  beware  of 
giving  a  decided  superiority  to  either  party,  es- 
pecially totlie  warlike  Spartans.  By  an  atten- 
tion to  preserve  the  balance  even,  between  the 
hostile  republics,  he  would  force  them  to  ex- 
haust each  other.  Amidst  their  domestic  con- 
tests an  opportunity  would  soon  arrive,  when 
Darius,  without  danger  or  expense,  might  crush 
both,  and  vindicate  his  just  hereditary  claim  to 
the  dominion  of  all  Asia." 

These  artful  representations  produced  almost 
an  open  breach  between  Tissaphemes  and  his 
confederates.  The  advantage  which  Athens 
would  derive    from  this  rupture  might  have 
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fMiTed  1h9  way  for  Alcibiadei  to  return  to  hia 
etmntry :  but  he  dreaded  to  encounter  that 
popular  fury,  whoce  effects  he  had  fatally  ex- 
perienced, and  whoee  mad  resentment  no  de- 
gree  of  merit  could  appease ;  he  therefore  ap- 
plied secretly  to  Pisander,  Theramenes,  and 
other  persons  of  distinction  in  the  Athenian 
camp.  To  them  he  deplored  the  desperate  state 
of  public  affairs,  expatiated  on  his  own  credit 
with  Tissaphemes,  and  insinuated  that  it  mi^ht 
be  yet  possible  to  prevent  the  Phcenician  fleet 
at  AspenduB  from  sailing  to  assist  the  enemy. 
Assuming  gradually  more  boldness,  as  he  per- 
oeived  the  success  of  his  intrigues,  he  finally 
declared  that  the  Athenians  might  obtain  not 
merely  tlie  neutrality,  but  perhaps  the  assistance 
of  Artaxerxes,  should  they  consent  to  abolish 
their  turbulent  democracy,  so  odious  to  the  Per- 
sians, and  entrust  the  administration  of  govern- 
ment to  men  wortliy  to  negotiate  with  so  mighty 
a  monarch. 

When  the  illustrious  exile  proposed  this  mea- 
sure, it  is  uncertain  whether  he  was  acquainted 
with  the  secret  cabals  which  had  been  already 
formed,  both  in  the  city  and  in  the  camp,  for 
executing  the  design  which  he  suggested.  The. 
misfortunes,  occasioned  by  the  giddy  insolence 
ef  the  multitude,  had  thrown  the  principal  auo 
thority  into  the  hands  of  the  noble  and  wealthy, 
who,  corrupted  by  the  sweets  of  temporary 
power,  were  desirous  of  rendering  it  perpetual. 
Many  prompted  by  ambition,  several  moved  by 
inconstancy,  a  few  directed  by  a  just  sense  of 
the  incurable  defects  of  democracy,  were  pre- 
pared to  encounter  every  danger,  that  they 
might  overturn  the  established  constitution.  In 
the  third  and  most  honourable  class  was  An- 
tiphon,  a  man  of  an  exalted  character,  and  en- 
dowed with  extraordinary  talents.  The  irre- 
sistible energy  of  his  eloquence  was  suspected 
by  the  people.  He  appeared  not  in  the  courts 
of  justice,  nor  in  the  assembly ;  but  his  artful 
and  elaborate  compositions  often  saved  the  lives 
of  his  friends.  He  was  the  invisible  agent  who 
governed  all  the  motions  of  the  conspiracy ;  and 
when  compelled,  ader  the  ruin  of  his  party,  to 
stand  trial  for  his  life,  he  discovered  an  activity 
and  force  of  mind  tHat  astonished  the  most 
discerning  of  his  contemporaries.^  Pisander, 
Theramenes,  and  the  other  leaders  of  the 
aristocratical  party,  warmly  approved  the  views 
of  Alcibiades.  The  Athenian  soldiers  likewise, 
though  they  detested  the  impiety,  admired  the 
valour,  of  the  illustrious  exile,  and  longed  to  see 
him  restored  to  the  service  of  his  country. 
All  ranks  lamented  the  dangerous  situation  of 
Athens ;  many  thought  that  tlieir  affairs  must 
become  desperate,  should  Tissaphemes  com- 
mand the  Phoenician  fleet  to  co-operate  with 


4  Thtieydid.  I.  viii.  p.  600.  A  few  linet  above,  Thncy- 
didet  detcribe^  the  character  of  Antiphon  with  expremive 
90&rZf'  **nt  A^Kvsiwv  r«v  timV  lawTov  •firti    ri   ewl'ivos 

livtiv.  "  An  Athenian,  in  rtrtae  tm*ond  to  no  mnn  then 
livinff,  endowed  with  the  fteateft  rifoor  of  thou; hi,  and 
the  graatcat  flower  of  expreoeion.*'  Ptatnrch  in  the  verv  in- 
aeearale  and  imperfect  work,  entitled,  The  Livea  of  the 
Ten  Orator*,  telle  us,  that  Antiphon  waathe  flret  who  wrote 
iaatitationB  of  oratory;  and  that  hia  pleadinga  wore  the 
mott  ancient  that  had  come  down  to  poaterity.  The  cha- 
racter given  bj  Plutarch  of  the  writinfa  of  Aotiphon 
a|raea  with  tha  high  oomnMDdatioa  ofThueydidca. 


that  of  Peloponnesus ;  and  many  rejoiced  in  the 
prospect  of  a  Persian  alliance,  in  consequenoe 
of  which  they  would  enter  at  once  into  the  pay 
of  that  wealthy  satrap.* 

One  man,  the  personal  enemy  of  Alcihiadea, 
alone  opposed  the  general  current  But  this 
man  was  Phrynichus,  whose  prudent  firmness 
as  a  commander  we  have  already  had  occasion 
to  remark.  The  courage  with  which  he  invited 
dangers  many  have  equalled,  but  none  ever 
surpassed  the  boldness  with  which  he  extricated 
himself  from  difficulties.  When  he  perceived 
that  his  colleagues  were  deaf  to  every  objection 
against  recalling  the  friend  of  Tissaphemes,  he 
secretly  informed  the  Spartan  admiral  Asty- 
ochus,  of  the  intrigues  which  were  carrying  on 
to  the  disadvantage  of  his  country.  Daring  as 
this  treachery  was,  Phrjmichus  addressed  a 
traitor  not  less  perfidious  than  himself.  Asty« 
ochus  was  become  the  pensioner  and  creature 
of  Tissaphemes,  to  whom  he  communicated  the 
intelligence.  The  Persian  again  communicated 
it  to  his  favourite  Alcibiades,  who  complained 
in  strong  terms  to  the  Athenians  of  the  basenesi 
and  villany*of  Phrynichus.  The  latter  excul- 
pated himself  with  consummate  address;  but  as 
the  return  of  Alcibiades  might  prove  fatal  to  his 
safety,  he  ventured,  a  second  time,  to  write  to 
Astyochus,  gently  reproaching  him  with  his 
breach  of  confidence,  and  explaining  by  what 
means  he  might  surprise  the  whole  Athenian 
fleet  at  Samos ;  an  exploit  that  must  for  ever 
establish  his  fame  and  fortune.  Astyochus 
again  betrayed  the  secret  to  Tissaphemes  and 
Alcibiades;  but  before  tlieif  letters  could  be 
conveyed  to  the  Athenian  camp,  Phrynichus, 
who,  by  some  unknown  channel,  was  informed 
of  this  second  treachery,  anticipated  the  dan- 
gerous discovery,  by  apprising  the  Athenians 
of  the  enemy's  design  to  surprise  their  fleet. 
They  had  scarcely  employed  the  proper  means 
to  counteract  that  purpose  when  messengers 
came  from  Alcibiades  to  annoimce  the  horrid 
perfidy  of  a  wretch  who  had  basely  sacrificed 
to  private  resentment  the  last  hope  of  his  coun- 
try. But  the  messenirers  arrived  too  late ;  the 
prior  information  of  Phrynichus,  as  well  as  the 
bold  and  singular  wickedness  of  his  design, 
which  no  common,  degree  of  evidence  was 
thought  sufficient  to  prove,  were  sustained  as 
arguments  for  his  exculpation ;  and  it  was  be- 
Ueved  that  Alcibiades  had  made  use  of  a  stra- 
tagem most  infiimous  in  itself,  but  not  unexam- 
pled among  the  Greeks,  for  destrojring  a  man 
whom  he  detested.' 

The  opposition  of  Phrynichus,  though  it  re- 
tarded the  designs  of  Alcibiades,  prevented  not 
the  measures  of  Pisander  and  his  associates  for 
abolishing  the  democracy.  The  soldiers  at 
Samos  were  induced,  by  the  reasons  above 
mentioned,  to  acquiesce  in  the  resolution  of 
their  generals.  But  a  more  difficult  task  re- 
mained ;  to  deprive  the  people  of  Athens  of 
their  liberty,  which,  since  the  expulsion  of  the 

5  What  influence  thii  coneideration  mu«t  have  hud,  mav 
he  conjectured  from  the  informntion  of  Andoeid^e,  Orat.  lit. 
who  lavR,  that  in  the  eonrie  of  thii  war  the  Spertane  rs- 
ceived,'from  their  Peratan  alliea,  eubsidies  to  the  amoaal 
of  five  thousand  talonta,  about  a  million  iterling.  The  ram 
is  nrodigions,  conaiderii  g  the  valoe  of  money  in  that  ag«b 

6  Thnoydid.  p.  Sffi  -bOU. 
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family  of  Piautntus,  they  had  enjoyed  a  ban- 
died yean.    Pisander  headed  the  deputation 
which  was  sent  from  the.  camp  to  the  city  to 
effect  this  important  revolution.  He  acquainted 
the  extraordinary  assembly,  summoned  on  that 
occasion  in  the  theatre  of  Bacchus,  of  the  mea^ 
sures  which  had  been  adopted  by  their  soldiers 
and  fellow  citizens  at  Samos.    The  compact 
band  I  of  conspirators  warmly  approved  the 
example;  but  loud  murmurs  of  discontent  re- 
sounded in  different  quarters  of  that  spacious 
theatre.    Pisander  asked  the  reason  of  this  dis- 
approbation.   ^  Had  his  opponents  any  thing 
better  to  propose?    If  they  had,  let  them  come 
forward  and  explain  the  grounds  of  their  dis- 
sent :  but,  above  all,  let  them  explain  how  they 
could  save  themselves,  their  families,  and  their 
country^  unless  they  complied  with  the  demand 
of  Tissaphemes.    The  imperious  voice  of  ne- 
cessity was  superior  to  law;  and  when  the  ac- 
tual danger  had  ceased,  they  might  re-establish 
their  ancient  constitution.**    The  opponents  of 
Pisander  were  unable  or  afraid  to  reply :  and 
the  assembly  passed  a  decree,  investing  ten 
ambassadors  with  full  powers  to  treat  wiUi  the 
Persian  satrap. 

Q,  Soon  after  the  arrival  of  the  Pe- 

ymp.       loponnesian  fleet  on  the  coast  of 
^"^  \.3    Asia,  the  Spartan  commanders  had 
*  concluded,  in  the  name  of  their  re- 

public, a  treaty  with  Tissaphemes;  in  which  it 
was  stipulated,  that  the  subsidies  should  be 
regularly  paid  by  the  king  of  Persia,  and  that 
the  Peloponnesian  forces  should  employ  their 
utmost  endeavours  to  recover,  for  that  monarch, 
the  dominions  of  his  ancestors,  which  had  been 
long  unjustly  usurped,  and  cruelly  insulted,  by 
the  Athenians.  This  treaty  seemed  so  honour- 
able to  the  great  king,  that  his  lieutenant  could 
not  venture  openly  to  infringe  it  It  is  possible, 
that  in  the  interval  between  his  intrigues  with 
Alcibiados,  and  the  arrival  of  the  Athenian  am- 
bassadors at  Magnesia,  the  place  of  his  usual 
residence,  Tissaphemes  might  receive  fresh 
instractions  from  his  court  to  make  good  his 
agreement  with  the  Spartans.  Perhaps  the 
crafty  satrap  never  entertained  any  serious 
thoughts  of  an  alliance  with  the  Athenians, 
although  he  sufficiently  xelished   the  advice 

g'ven  him  by  Alcibiades  to  weaken  both  parties, 
ut  whatever  motive  determined  him,  it  is  cer- 
tain that 'he  showed  a  disinclination  to  enter 
into  any  negotiation  with  the  Athenian  ambas- 
sadors. Alarmed  at  the  decay  of  his  influence 
with  the  Persians,  on  which  he  had  byilt  the 
flattering  hopes  of  returning  to  his  country, 
Alcibiades  employed  all  the  resources  of  his 
genius  to  conceal  his  disgrace.  By  solicita- 
tions, entreaties,  and  the  meanest  compliances, 
he  obtained  an  audience  for  his  fellow  citizens. 
As  the  agent  of  Tissaphemes,  he  then  proposed 
the  conditions  on  which  they  might  obtain  the 
friendship  of  the  great  lung.  Several  demands 
ware  made,  demands  most  disgraoefiil  to  the 


I  Ot  nther.budt,  aeoordiDC  to  ThacydidM.  PiMndcr 
WM  At  paiDf  to  f«in  over  to  hw  rievn  t»c  (vvw/mo«-i«c, 
Mine  fnyx»*«*  irf»ri«ev  i*  t^  1r0A.11  Mxrai  iwt  it%mt( 
■•I  M«xai«-  "Tho  factioDt  or  jonlos  slraady  formod  in 
Atham,  tvith  a  tmw  fo  thrnst  tbernMlToi  into  the  Mate  of 
Jadieaiare  and  tho  groat  offieei  of  aute/*  ThaOTdid.  p.  5». 


name  of  Athens :  to  all  of  which  the  ambasn 
dors  submitted.  They  even  agreed  to  surrender 
the  whole  coast  of  Ionia  to  its  andent  sovereign. 
But  when  the  artful  Athenian  (fearful  lest 
they  should,  on  any  terms,  admit  the  treaty 
which  Tissaphemes  was  resolved  on  ifo  terms 
to  grant)  demanded  that  the  Persian  fleets 
should  be  allowed  to  sail,  undisturbed,  in  the 
Grecian  seas,  the  ambassadors,  well  knowing 
that  should  this  condition  be  complied  with,  no 
treaty  could  hinder  Greece  from  becoming  a 
province  of  Persia,  expressed  their  indignation 
in  very  unguarded  language,  and  left  the  assem- 
bly in  disgust  This  impradence  enabled  Alci- 
biades to  affirm,  with  some  appearance  of  truth, 
that  their  own  anger  and  obstinacy,  not  the 
reluctance  of  Tissaphemes,  had  obstnicted  the 
negotiation,  which  was  precisely  the  issue  of 
the  affair  most  favourable  to  his  views.^ 
Olvmn  ^'"  artifices  succeeded,  but  were 

^^*  not  attended  with  the  consequeneee 
A^r  iin    «»P«cted  from  them.    The  Athe- 

perceived,  by  this  transaction,  that  his  credit 
with  the  Persians  was  less  than  he  represented 
it;  and  the  aristocratical  faction  were  glad  to 
get  rid  of  a  man,  whose  restless  ambition  ren- 
dered him  a  dangerous  associate.  They  per- 
sbted,  however,  with  great  activity,  in  executing 
their  purpose;  of  which  Phrynichus,  who  had 
opposed  them  only  from  hatred  of  Alcibiades, 
became  an  active  abettor.  When  persuasion 
was  ineffectual,  they  had  recourse  to  violence. 
Androcles,  Hyperbolus,*  and  other  licentious 
demagogues,  were  assassinated.  The  people 
of  Athens,  ignorant  of  the  strength  of  the  con- 
spirators, and  surprised  to  find  in  the  number 
many  whom  they  least  suspected^  were  re- 
strained by  inactive  timidity,  or  fluctuated  in 
doubtful  suspense.  The  cabal  alone  acted  with 
union  and  with  vigour;  and  difficult  as  it  seemed 
to  subvert  the  Athenian  democracy,  which  had 
subsisted  a  hundred  years  with  unexampled 
glory,  yet  this  design  was  undertaken  and 
accomplished  by  the  enterprising  actiirity  of 
Pisander,  the  artful  eloquence  of  Theramenes, 
the  firm  intrepidity  of  Phrynichus,  and  the 
superintending  wisdom  of  Antipfaon.* 

He  it  was  who  formed  the  plan,  and  regu- 
lated the  mode  of  attack,  which  was  carried  on 
by  his  associates.  In  a  deliberation  concerning 
the  means  of  retrieving  the  affairs  of  the  public, 
Pisander  proposed  the  electing  of  ten  men, 
who  should  be  charged  with  the  important 
trust  of  preparing  and  digesting  resolutions,  to 
be  on  an  appointed  day  laid  before  the  assembly 
of  the  people.  When  the  day  arrived,  the  com- 
missioners had  but  one  resolution  to  propose: 
^That  every  citizen  should  be  free  to  offer  hie 
opinion,  however  contrary  to  law,  without  fear 

fi  Thacydid.  1.  viii.  p.  593. 

3  Thacydidoa  painta  hia  characiar  in  f«w  worda:  Tsrtfm 

«•(  «i«%«vfv  rirc  irajciwc.  **OiM  Hrperbotua,  a  wortMa«« 
leHow,  and  bftttiahed  by  the  Oatraei«in,  oot  from  fear  of  hie 
pnw»r  and  dtfniCr,  bat  op  account  of  his  ^Ttrame  profligacy, 
and  hii  being  a  diagrace  (u  lh«  city.**  The  Oa'racifni  was 
tbotif ht  to  M  for  ever  disfrac<*d  b?  bein^  applied  to  aneh 
an  unworthy  obfeet,  ami  thnieaforlh  laid  aaido.  See  Plut. 
in  Niein,  and  Ariaioph.  in  Pac.  ver.  6B9. 

4  Thueydid.  ibid,  at  T«y»toa  advara.  AgoraU 
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of  impeadunent  or  trial;"  a  matter  MMtitial  to 
the  interesti  of  the  cabal,  since  by  a  strange 
contradiction  in  government,  the  Athenian  ora- 
tors and'statesmen  were  liable  to  prosecution' 
before  the  ordinary  courts  of  justice,  for  such 
speeches  and  decrees  as  had  been  approved  and 
.confirmed  by  the  assembly^  In  consequence  of 
this  act  of  indemnity,  Pisander  and  his  party 
boldly  declared,  that  neither  the  spirit  nor  the 
forms  of  the  established  constitution  (which 
had  recently  subjected  them  to  such  a  weight 
of  misfortunes)  suited  the  present  dangerous 
and  alarming  crisis.    That  it  was  necessary  to 
new-model  the  whole  fabric  of  government; 
for  which  purpose  five  persons  (whose  names 
he  read)  ought  to  be  appointed  by  the  people, 
to  choose  a  hundred  others;  each  of  whom 
should  select  three  associates;  and  the  four 
hundred  thus  chosen,  men  of  dignity  and  opu- 
lence, who  would  serve  their  countiy  without 
fee  or  reward,  ought  immediately  to  be  invested 
with  the  majesty  of  the  republic.    They  alone 
should  conduct  the  administration  uncontrolled, 
and  assemble,  as  often  as  seemed  proper,  five 
thousand  citizens,  whom   they  judged    most' 
worthy  of  being  consulted  in  the  management 
of  public  affairs.    This  extraordinary  proposal 
was  accepted  without  opposition :  the  partisans 
of  democracy  dreaded  the  strength  of  the  cabal; 
and  the  undisceming  multitude,  dazzled  by  the 
imposing  name  of  five  thousand,  a  number  far 
exceeding  the  ordinary  assemblies  of  Athens, 
perceived  not  that  they  surrendered  their  liber- 
ties to  the  artifice  of  an  ambitious  faction.^ 

But  the  conduct  of  the  four  hundred  tyrants 
(for  historians  hare  justly  adopted  the  language 
of  Athenian  resentment)  soon  opened  the  eyes 
and  understanding  of  the  most  thoughtless. 
They  abolished  every  vestige  of  ancient  free- 
dom ;  employed  mercenary  troops  levied  from 
the  small  islands  of  the  £gean,  to  overawe  the 
maltitnde,  and  to  intimidate,  in  some  instances 
to  destrov,  their  real  or  suspected  enemies. 
Instead  of  seizing  the  opportunity  of  annoying 
the  Pelbponnesiuis,  enraged  at  the  treacjfiery 
of  Tissaphemes,  and  mutinous  for  want  of  pay 
and  sabsistenco,  they  sent  ambassadors  to  soli- 
cit peace  from  the  Spartans  on  the  most  dis- 
honourable terms.  Their  tyranny  rendered 
them  odious  in  the  city,  and  their  cowardice 
made  them  contemptible  in  the  camp  at  Samos. 
Their  cruelty  and  injustice  were  described,  and 
exaggerated,  by  the  fugitives  who  continually 
arrived  in  that  island.  The  generous  youth, 
employed  in  the  sea  and  land  service,  were  im- 
patient of  the  indignities  offered  to  their  fellow 
citizens.  The  same  indignities  might  be  in- 
flicted on  themselves,  if  they  did  not  vindicate 
their  freedom.  These  secret  murmurs  broke 
oat  into  loud  and  licentious  clamours,  which 
were  encouraged  by  the  approbation  of  the 
Samians.  Thrasybulos  and  Thrasyllus,  two 
officers  of  high  merit  and  distinction,  though 
not  actually  entrusted  with  a  share  in  the  prin- 
cipal command,^  gave  activity  and  boldness  to 

5  By  th«  ycM^n  v-ufmvuftm*.    See  Chap.  xiii. 

6  Thucydid.  et  Lynas,  ubi  rapra. 

7  Neither  ^eneralR  nor  arlmiraJt;  for  Tbrasybulaa  only 
commanded  a  galley;  and  Thraaynn*  lerved  in  the  heavy- 
armed  inftatsy,  whether  ae  aa  offteer,  or  in  ihe  ranks,  the 


the  msurgents.  The  abettors  of  the  new  go- 
vernment were  attacked  by  surprise:  thirty  of 
the  most  criminal  were  put  to  deaths  several 
others  were  banished,  democracy  was  re-esta- 
blished in  the  camp,  and  the  soldiers  were 
bound  by  oath  to  maintaiii  their  hereditary 
government  against  the  conspiracy  of  domestic 
foes,  and  to  act  with  vigour  and  unanimity 
against  the  public  enemy. 

ThrasybiUus,  who  headed  this  successful  and 
meritorious  sedition,  had  a  mind  to  conceive,  a 
tongue  to  persuade,  and  a  hand  to  execute,  the 
most  daring  designs.  He  exhorted  the  soldiers 
not  to  despair  of  effecting  in  the  capital  the 
same  revolution  which  they  had  produced  in 
the  camp.  But  should  they  fail  in  Uiat  design 
they  ought  no  longer  to  obey  a  city  which  had 
neither  wealth  nor  wisdom,  neither  supplies  nor 
good  counsel  to  send  them.  They  were  them- 
selves more  numerous  than  the  subjects  of  the 
four  hundred,  and  better  provided  in  all  things 
necessary  for  war.  They  possessed  an  island 
which  had  formerly  contended  with  Athens  for 
the  command  of  the  sea,  and  which,  it  was 
hoped,  they  might  defend  against  every  foe, 
foreign  and  domestic.  But  were  they  compel- 
led to  forsake  it,  they  had  still  reason  to  expect 
that,  with  a  hundred  ships  of  war,  and  with  so 
many  brave  men,  they  might  acquire  an  esta^^ 
blishment  not  less  valuable  elsewhere,  in  which 
they  would  enjoy,  undisturbed,  the  invaluable 
possession  of  liberty.  Their  most  immediate 
concern  was  to  recall  Alcibiades,  who  had  been 
deceived  and  disgraced  by  the  tyrants,  and 
who  not  only  felt  with  peculiar  sensibility,  but 
could  resent  with  becoming  dignity,  the  wrongs 
of  his  country  and  his  own.  The  advice  of 
Thrasybulus  waa  approved ;  soon  after  he  sailed 
to  Magnesia,  and  returned  in  company  with 
Alcibiades. 

Near  four  years  had  elapsed  since  the  elo- 
quent son  of  Clinias  had  spoken  in  an  Athenian 
assembly.  Being  presented  by  Thrasybulus  to 
his  fellow  citizens,  he  began  by  accusing  his 
fortune,  and  lamenting  his  calamities.  **  Tet 
his  banishment  ought  not  to  affect  him  with 
permanent  sorrow,  since  it  had  furnished  him 
with  an  opportunity  to  serve  the  cause  of  his 
country.  This  event,  otherwise  unfortunate, 
had  procured  him  the  acquaintance  and  friend- 
ship of  Tissaphemes ;  who,  moved  by  his  en- 
treaties, had  withheld  the  stipulated  pay  from 
the  Peloponnesian  forces,  and  who,  he  doubted 
not,  would  continue  his  good  offices  to  the 
Athenians,  supply  them  with  every  thing  re- 
quisite for  maintaining  the  war,  and  even  sum- 
mon the  Phmnician  fleet  to  their  assistance.*' 
These  were  magnificent  but  flattering  promises. 
In  making  them,  Alcibiades  however  did  not 
consult  merely  the  dictates  of  vanity.  They 
raised  his  credit  with  the  army',  who  immedi- 
ately saluted  him  general  ;8  they  widened  the 
breach  between  Tissaphemes  and  the  Spartans; 
and  they  strack  terror  (when  his  speech  got 


exprenion  leavci  uncertain.  The  Bcholiaet,  howerer,  eon- 
stder*  •a-xiTtuovri  ai  BTnonimoQi  with  tsu  tirXiTixetf 
MfX«vTi.    Thucydid.  p.  604. 

8  Mjt««  ti»»  wfrtf^v — They  araoeiated  him  with  the 
former  commanders.  But  Thucvdidei  immediatrir  adda, 
»■!  T»  wt»yft»rm  iricirTa  rnvtrtttrmp,  and  reforiM  evBty 
thing  to  hta  maiiafement,  p.  609. 
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abroad)  into  the  tyrants  of  Athens,  who  bsid 
provoked  the  resentment  of  a  man  capable  to 
subvert  their  usurpation. 

Alcibiades  left  the  care  of  the  troops  to  his 
colleagues  Thrasybulus  and  Thrasyilus;  and 
withdrew  himself  from  the  applauses  of  his  ad> 
miring  countrymen,  on  pretence  of  concerting 
with  Tissaphemes  the  system  of  their  future 
operations.  But  his  principal  motive  was  to 
show  himself  to  the  Persian,  in  the  new  and 
illustrious  character  with  which  he  was  invests 
ed ;  for  having  raised  his  authority  among  the 
Athenians  by  his  influence  with  the  satrap,  he 
expected  to  strengthen  this  influence  by  the  sup- 
port of  that  authority.  Before  he  returned  to 
the  camp,  ambassadors  had  been  sent  by  the 
tyrants,  to  attempt  a  negotiation  with  the  parti- 
sans of  democracy,  who,  inflamed  by  continual 
reports  of  the  indignities  and  cruelties  committed 
in  Athens,  prepared  to  sail  thither  to  protect 
their  friends  and  take  vengeance  on  their  ene- 
mies. Alcibiades  judiciously  opposed  this  rash 
resolution,  which  must  have  left  the  Hellespont, 
Ionia,  and  the  islands,  at  the  mercy  of  the  hos- 
tile fleet.  But  he  commanded  the  ambassadors 
to  deliver  to  their  masters  a  short  but  pithy 
message :  ^  That  they  must  divest  themselves 
of  their  illegal  power,  and  restore  the  ancient 
constitution.  If  they  delayed  obedience,  he 
would  sail  to  the  Piraeus,  and  deprive  them  of 
their  authority  and  their  lives. *'^ 

When  this  message  was  reported  at  Athens, 
it  added  to  the  disorder  and  confusion  in  which 
that  unhappy  city  was  involved.  The  four  hun- 
dred who  had  acted  with  unanimity  in  usurp- 
ins  the  government,  soon  disagreed  about  the 
administration,  and  split  into  factions,  which 
persecuted  each  other  as  furiously  as  both  had 
persecuted  the  people.^  Theramenes  and  Aris- 
tocrates  condemned  and  opposed  the  tyrannical 
measures  of  their  colleagues.  The  perfidious 
Phrynichus  was  slain :  both  parties  prepared 
for  taking  arms;  and  the  horrors  of  a  Corey  rean 
sedition  were  ready  to  be  renewed  in  Athens, 
when  the  old  men,  the  children,  the  women, 
and  strangers,  interposed  for  the  safety  of  a  city 
which  had  long  been  the  ornament  of  Greece, 
the  terror  of  Persia,  and  the  admiration  of  the 
world.' 

Had  the  public  enemy  availed  themselves  of 
this  opportunity  to  assault  the  Pineus,  Athens 
•ooold  not  have  been  saved  from  immediate  de- 
struction. But  the  Peloponnesian  forces  at 
Miletus,  long  clamorous  and  discontented,  had 
hroken  out  into  open  mutiny,  when  they  heard 
of  the  recall  of  Alcibiades,  and  the  hostile  in- 
tentions of  Tissaphernes.  To  the  duplicity  of 
the  satrap,  and  the  treachery  of  their  own  cap- 
tains, they  justly  ascribed  the  want  of  pay  and 
subsistence,  and  all  the  misfortunes  which  they 
felt  or  dreaded.  Their  resentment  was  violent 
and  implacable.  They  destroyed  the  Persian 
fortifications  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Miletus ; 
they  put  the  garrisons  to  the  sword;  their 
treacherous  commander,  Astyochus,  saved  his 
life  by  flying  to  an  altar ;  nor  was  the  tumult 


1  Thoeydid.  Ibid,  et  Plat  ti.  54.  in  ViL  Aleiblsd. 
H  Lj^M  ttAr.  Acorat. 
3  Thaejdid.  p.  (UO. 


appeased  until  the  guilty  were  removed  from 
their  sight,  and  Myndarus,  an  officer  of  approv- 
ed valour  and  fidelity,  arrived  from  Sparta  to 
assume  the  principal  command.^ 

The  dreadful  consequences  which  most  h&TO 
resulted  to  the  Atheniana^  ifi  during  the  fury  of 
their  sedition,  the  epemy  had  attacked  them 
with  a  fleet  of  a  hundred  and  fifty  sail,  may  ba 
conceived  by  the  terror  inspired  by  a  mach 
smaller  Peloponnesian  squadron  of  only  forty- 
two  vessels ;  commanded  by  the  Spartan  He- 
gesandridas.  The  friends  of  the  constitution 
had  assembled  in  tlie  spacious  theatre  of  Bao* 
chus.  Messengers  passed  between  them  and 
the  partisans  of  Antiphon  and  Pisander,  who 
had  convened  in  a  distant  quarter  of  the  city. 
The  most  important  matters  were  in  agitation, 
when  the  alarm  was  given  that  some  Pelopon- 
nesian ships  had  been  seen  on  the  coast.  Both 
assemblies  were  immediately  dissolved.  All 
ranks  of  men  hastened  to  the  Pireus ;  manned 
the  vessels  in  the  harbour ;  launched  others ; 
and  prepared  thirty-six  for  taking  the  sea. 
When  Hegesandridas  perceived  the  ardent  op- 
position which  he  must  encounter  in  attempting 
to  land,  he  doubled  the  promontory  of  Sunium, 
and  sailed  towards  the  fertile  island  of  Eubcea, 
from  which,  since  the  fortification  of  Decelia, 
the  Athenians  had  derived  far  more  plentiful 
supplies  than  from  the  desolated  territory  of 
Attica.  To  defend  a  country  which  formed 
their  principal  resource,  they  sailed  in  pursuit 
of  the  enemy,  and  observed  them  next  day  near 
the  shore  of  Eretria,  the  most  considerable  town 
in  the  island. 

The  Eubceans,  who  had  long  watched  an  op- 
portunity to  revolt,  supplied  the  Peloponnesian 
squadron  with  all  necessaries  in  abundance ;  bat 
instead  of  furnishing  a  market  to  the  Atheniajts, 
they  retired  from  the  coast  on  their  approach. 
The  commanders  were  obliged  to  weaken  their 
strength,  by  detaching  several  parties  into  the 
country  to  procure  provisions ;  Hegesandridas 
seized  this  opportunity  to  attack  them :  most  of 
the  ships  were  taken ;  the  crews  swam  to  land; 
many  were  cruelly  murdered  by  the  Eretriansi 
from  whom  they  expected  protection ;  and  such 
only  survived  as  took  refuge  in  the  Athenian 
garrisons  scattered  over  the  island.^ 
fy.  The  news  of  this  raisfortone  was 

.^*  most  alarming  to  the  Athenian* 
^^^r  A-i  1  Neither  the  invasion  of  Xerxes,  nor 
A.  ^*  4i  I.   g^gn^p  ^gfgjj  in  Sicily,  occasioned 

such  terrible  consternation.  They  dreaded  the 
immediate  defection  of  Euboea ;  they  had  no 
more  ships  to  launch ;  no'  means  of  resisting 
their  multiplied  enemies :  the  city  was  divided 
against  the  camp,  and  divided  agunst  itself. 
Tet  the  magnanimous  firmness  of  Theramenes 
did  not  allow  the  friends  of  liberty  to  despair. 
Ho  encouragc:d  them  to  disburden  the  republic 
of  its  domestic  foes,  who  had  summoned,  or 
who  were  at  least  believed  to  have  summoned, 
the  assistance  of  the  Lacedemonian  fleet,  that 
they  might  be  enabled  to  enslave  their  fellow 
citizens.  Antiphon,  Pisander,  and  others  most 
obnoxious,  seasonably  escaped ;  the  rest  sub- 
mitted.   A  decree  was  passed,  recalling  Alci- 


4  TbacTdid.  p.  611. 
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biadei,  and  approying  the  conduct  of  the  troopa 
at  Samoa.  The  cedition  ceased.  The  demo- 
cracy, which  had  been  interrupted  four  months, 
was  restored ;  and  such  are  the  resources  of  a 
free  government,  that  even  this  violent  fermen- 
tation was  not  unproductive  of  benefit  to  the 
state.  The  Athenians  completed  whatever  had 
been  left  imperfect  in  former  reformations  ;S 
and  determined  to  defend,  to  the  last  extremity, 
the  ancient  glory  of  the  republic. 
Qi  By  the  imprudent  or  perfidious 

xcm2  *  conduct  of  their  commanders,  and 
A  C  411  ^^  seditious  spirit  of  their  troops, 
the  Peloponnesians  lost  a  seasonable 
opportunity  to  terminate  the  war  with  equal 
advantage  and  honour;  and  having  neglected 
the  prosperous  current  of  their  fortune,  they 
were  compelled  long  and  laboriously  to  strive 
against  an  unfavourable  stream.  The  doubtful 
Tissaphernes  hesitated  between  the  part  of  an 
openenemy,or  a  treacherous  ally ;  the  Spartans, 
who  had  formerly  rejected  the  friendship,  now 
courted  the  protection,  of  his  rival  Pbamabazus; 
to  whose  north  era  province  they  sailed  with 
the  principal  strength  of  their  armament,  leav- 
ing only  a  small  squadron  at  Miletus,  to  defend 
their  southern  acquisitions.  The  Athenians, 
animated  by  the  manly  counsels  of  Thrasybulns 
and  Thrasyllus,  the  generous  defenders  of  their 
freedom,  proceeded  northwards  in  pursuit  of 
the  enemy ;  and  the  important  straits,  which 
join  the  Euzine  and  iEgean  seas,  became, 
and  long  continued,  the  scene  of  conflict.  In 
the  twenty-first  winter  of  the  war,  a  year  al- 
ready distinguished  by  the  dissolution  and  re- 
vival of  their  democracy,  the  Athenians  pre- 
Tailed  in  three  successive  engagements,  the 
event  of  which  became  continually  more  de- 
cisive. In  the  first,  which  was  fought  in  the 
narrow  channel  between  Sestos  and  Abydus, 
the  advantages  were  in  some  measure  balanced, 
since  Thrasybulus  took  twenty  Peloponnesian 
ships,  with  the  loss  of  fifteen  of  his  own.  But 
the  glory  remained  entire  to  the  Athenians, 
who  repelled  the  enemy,  and  offered  to  renew 
the  battle.'  Not  long  aflerwards,  they  inter- 
cepted a  squadron  of  fourteen  Rhodian  vessels, 
near  Cape  Rhegium.  The  islanders  defended 
themselves  with  their  usual  bravery.  Myndarus 
beheld  the  engagement  from  the  distance  of 
eight  miles,  while  he  performed  his  morning 
devotions  to  Minerva  in  the  lofty  temple  of 
Ilium.  Alarmed  for  the  safety  of  his  friends, 
he  rushed  from  that  sacred  edifice,  and  hastened 
with  great  diligence  to  the  shore,  that  he  might 
launch  his  ships,  and  prevent,  by  speedy  as- 
sistance, the  capture  or  destruction  of  the  Rho- 
dians.<  The  principal  Athenian  squadron  at- 
tacked him  near  the  shore  of  Abydus.    The 
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6  The  foverament  wu  brought  baek  to  ito  origins]  pria- 
dp1««,  ••  ettabliibed  by  Solon.  Among  other  satatary 
refalat'ont,  it  was  enacted,  that  no  one  ihoiild  receive  a 
•«knr  Tor  any  public  maxitlracy.  "  And  now,"  §nv«  Thu- 
evdidw,  "  for  the  firgi  time,  in  the  present  a^e  at  least,  the 
Athenians  modeled  their  government  aripht ;  and  this  en- 
abled Athens  again  to  raise  hf»r  head.**  Thucvdid.  p.  623. 
It  is  remirkabia,  that  neither  Diodoru*,  Plarareh,  nor  nnv 
of  the  orators,  make  the  least  mention  of  those  salutary 
legal.itions,  which,  however,  lasted  not  long  after  tlie  return 
of  Alcibiados. 

7  Thucydid.  I.  vin.  p.  0» 

8  Xeoopb.  IlfUeo.  I.  i.  c  i.  Diodor.  xiiu  p.  354. 


engagement  was  foughtfrom  morning  till  night, 
and  still  continued  doubtful,  when  the  arrival 
of  eighteen  galleys,  commanded  by  Alcibiadea, 
turned  the  scale  of  victory.  The  escape  of  the 
Peloponnesians  was  favoured  by  the  bravery 
of  Fharnabazus,  who,  at  the  head  of  his  Bar- 
barian troops,  had  been  an  impatient  spectator 
of  the  combat.  He  gallantly  rode  into  the  sea, 
encouraging  his  men  with  his  voice,  his  arm, 
and  his  example.  The  Spartan  admiral  drew 
up  the  greatest  part  of  his  fleet  along  the  shore, 
and  prepared  to  resist  the  assailants ;  but  the 
Athenians,  satisfied  with  the  advantages  already 
obtained,  sailed  to  Sestos,  carrying  with  them 
a  valuable  prize,  thirty  Peloponnesian  galleys, 
as  well  as  fifteen  of  their  own,  which  they  had 
lost  in  the  former  engagement.  Thracyllus  was 
sent  to  Athens,  that  he  might  communicate  the 
good  news,  and  raise  such  supplies  of  men  and 
money  as  could  be  expected  from  that  exhausted 
city.» 

'  The  Spartans  yielded  possession  of  the  sea, 
which  they  hoped  soon  to  recover,  and  retired 
to  the  friendly  harbours  of  Cyzicus,  to  repair 
their  shattered  fleet ;  while  the  Athenians  pro- 
fited of  the  fame  of  their  victory,  and  the  terror 
of  their  arms,  to  demand  contributions  from 
the  numerous  and  wealthy  towns  in  that  neigh- 
bourhood. The  several  divisions  returned  to 
Sestos,  having  met  with  very  indilferent  success 
in  their  design ;  nor,  without  obtaining  more 
decisive  and  important  advantages,  could  tliey 
expect  to  intimidate  such  strongly  fortified 
places  as  Byzantium,  Selembria,  Perinthus,  on 
the  European,  or  Lampsacus,  Parium,  Chalce- 
don,  on  the  Asiatic,  coast.  It  was  determined 
therefore,  chiefly  by  the  advice  of  Alcibiades,  to 
attack  the  enemy  at  Cyzicus ;  for  which  pur- 
pose they  sailed,  with  eighty  galleys,  to  the 
small  island  of  Proconnesus,  near  the  western 
extremity  of  the  Propontis,  and  ten  miles  distant 
from  the  station  of  the  Peloponnesian  fleet. 
Alcibiades  surprised  sixty  vessels  in  a  dark  and 
rainy  morning,  as  they  were  manceuvring  at  a 
distance  from  the  harbour,  and  skilfully  inter- 
cepted their  retreat.  As  the  day  cleared  up,  the 
rest  sailed  forth  to  their  assistance ;  the  action 
became  general ;  the  Athenians  obtained  a 
complete  victory,  and  their  valour  was  rewarded 
by  the  capture  of  the  whole  Peloponnesian  fleet, 
except  the  Syracusan  ships,  which  were  burned, 
in  the  face  of  a  victorious  enemy,  by  the  en- 
terprising Hermocrates.  The  circumstances 
and  consequences  of  this  important  action  were 
related  in  few,  but  expressive  words,  to  the 
Spartan  senate,  in  a  letter  written  by  Hippo- 
crates, the  second  in  command,  and  intercepted 
by  the  Athenians :  »  All  is  lost ;  onr  ships  are 
taken;  Myndarus  is  slain;  the  men  want 
bread ;  we  know  not  what  to  do.^'o 

The  fatal  disaster  at  Cyzicus  prevented  the 
Peloponnesians  from  obstructing,  daring  the 
following  year,  the  designs  of  the  enemy,  who 
took  possession  of  that  wealthy  sea-port,  as  well 
Qi  as  of  the  strong  city  Perinthus; 

xcn  3  *        raised  a  large  contribution  on  Se- 
A  C  410     ^®™^^^^*  i^**^  fortified  Chrysopolis, 
*    a  small  town  of  Chalcedonia,  only 

9  Id.  ibid. 

10  Xenoph.  Halloo.  1.  i.  c  L  et  Plut.  p.  GO.  in  AldMad. 
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three  miles  distant  from  ByzaQtium.    In  this 
new  fortresB  they  placed  a  considerable  body 
of  troops ;  and  guarded  the  neighbouring  strait 
with  a  squadron  of  thirty  sail,  commanded  by 
Theramenes  and  Eubulus,  and  destined  to  ex- 
act, as  tribute,  a  tenth  from  all  ships  which 
sailed  through  the  Bosphoms  into  the  Euxine 
sea.*     The  Peloponnesians  were  assisted  by 
Phamabazus  in  equipping  a  new  fleet;  but 
were  deprived  of  the  wise  counsels  of  Her- 
mocrates,  whose  abilities  were  well  fitted  both 
to  prepare  and  to  employ  the  resources  of  war. 
The  success  of  the  Asiatic  expedition  had  not 
corresponded  to  the  sangruine  hopes  of  his  coun- 
trymen ;  the  insolent  populace  accused  the  inca- 
pacity of  their  commanders;  and  a  mandate  was 
sent  from  Syracuse,  depriving  them  of  their 
office,  and  punishing  them  with  banishment 
The  conduct  of  Hermocrates  is  worthy  of  ad- 
miration.   Having  called  an  assembly,  he  de- 
plored his  hard  fortune,  but  recommended  the 
most  suboiissive  obedience  to  the  authority  of 
the  repubUc.    He  then  exhorted  the  sailors  to 
name  temporary  commanders,  till  the  arrival  of 
those  who  had  been  appointed  by  their  country. 
But  the  assembly,  especially  the  captains  and 
pilots,  tumultuously  called  out,  ^  That  he  and 
his  colleagues  ought  to  continue  in  the  com- 
mand." Hermocrates  then  conjured  them  ^  not 
to  rebel  against  the  government    When  they 
should  return  home,  they  would  then  ^joy  a 
fair  opportunity  to  do  justice  to  their  adminds, 
by  recounting  the  battles  which  they  had  won, 
by  enumerating  the  ships  which  they  had  taken, 
and  by  relating  how  their  own  courage,  and  the 
conduct  of  their  commanders,  had  entitled  them 
to  the  most  honourable  place  in  every  engage- 
ment by  sea  and  land."    At  the  earnest  and 
unanimous  entreaty  of  the  assembly,  he  con- 
sented, however,  to  retain  his  authonty,  till  the 
arrival  of  his  successors.    His  colleagues  imi- 
tated the  example ;  and  soon  after  this  memo- 
rable scene,  Demarchus,  Mjrsco,  and  Potamis, 
the  admirals  named  by  the  state,  took  the 
command  of  the  Syracusan  forces.    Yet  the 
soldiers  and  sailors  would  not  allow  their  be- 
loved leaders  to  depart,  before  taking  in  their 
presence  a  solemn  oath  to  revoke  their  unjust 
banishment,  whenever  they  themselves  return- 
ed to  Syracuse.  On  Hermocrates  in  particular, 
the  captains  and  pilots  bestowed  many  distin- 
guished tokens  of  their  affection  and  respect, 
which  his  behaviour  had  justly  merited ;   for 
every  morning  and  evening  he  had  called  them 
together,  conmiunicated  hu  designs,  asked  their 
opinion  and  advice,  reviewed  the  past,  and 
concerted  the  future,  operations  of  the  war; 
while  his  popular  manners  and  condescending 
affability  secured  the  love  of  those  who  re- 
spected his  skill,  his  vigilance,  and  his  courage.^ 
Meanwhile  Thrasyllus  obtained  at  Athens 
the  supplies  which  he  had  gone  to  solicit ;  sup^^ 

1  It  ifl  well  known,  th«t  Mahomet  the'  Second  obtained 
the  lame  end,  by  fortifying  two  cajtieii,  one  on  tbe  Aeialie, 
nnd  another  on  the  European  tide.  That  near  to  Chryao- 
polii  it  called  by  the  modem  Groekf  Neocaatron ;  but  the 
name  of  the  town  itielf  ia  now  chanfed  to  Scutari,  a  place 
deemed  by  the  Turks  one  of  the  luborbi  of  Constantinople. 

ToDaNBroaTB,  Lettre  15. 

3  Xnnoph.  p.  431 


Olvmn  ^^^  ^^  '^^'^  powerful  than  he  had 
f'  ?'  reason  to  expect  They  consisted 
A^  Ana  ^  *  thousand  heavy-armed  men, » 
A.K..WV.  jjundred  horse,  and  fifty  galleys, 
manned  by  five  thousand  experienced  seamen. 
That  the  sailors  might  be  usefully  employed  on 
every  emergence  at  sea  or  land,  they  were  pro- 
vided with  the  small  and  light  bucklers,  and 
darts,  swords,  and  javelins,  appropriated  to  the 
Grecian  targeteers,  who,  uniting  strength  and 
velocity,  formed  an  intermediate  and  useful 
order  between  the  archers  and  pikemen.  With 
these  forces,  Thrasyllus  sailed  to  Samoa,  hoping 
to  render  the  twenty-third  campaign  not  less 
glorious  than  the  preceding ;  and  ambitious  to 
rival,  by  his  victories  in  the  central  and  south- 
em  parts  of  the  Asiatic  coast,  the  fame  acquired 
by  Alcibiades  and  Thrasybulus  in  the  north. 
His  first  operations  were  successful.  He  took 
Colophon,  with  several  places  of  less  note,  in 
Ionia ;  penetrated  into  the  heart  of  Lydia,  burn- 
ing the  com  and  villages ;  and  returned  to  the 
shore,  driving  before  him  a  numerous  body  of 
slaves,  and  other  valuable  booty.  His  courage 
was  increased  by  the  want  of  resistance  on  the 
part  of  Tissaphemes,  whose  province  he  had 
invaded ;  of  the  Peloponnesian  forces  at  lliletus; 
and  of  the  revolted  colonies  of  Athens.  He 
resolved,  therefore,  to  attack  the  beautiful  and 
flourishing  city  of  £phesua,  which  was  then  the 
principal  omament  and  defence  of.  the  lonie 
coast  While  his  soldiers,  in  separate  divisions, 
were  making  their  approaches  to  the  walls  of 
that  place,  the  enemy  assembled  from  every 
quarter  to  defend  the  majesty  of  Ephesian 
Diana.  A  vigorous  sally  of  the  townsmen  in- 
creased the  strength  of  Tissaphemes  and  the 
Peloponnesians,  uie  latter  of  whom  had  been 
seasonably  reinforced  by  aconsiderable  squad- 
ron from  Sicily.  The  Athenians  were  defeated, 
with  the  loss  of  three  hundred  men ;  and  re- 
tiring from  the  field  of  battle,  they  sought 
refuse  in  their  ships,  and  prepared  to  sail  U»- 
wara  the  Hellespont' 

During  the  voyage  thither,  they  fell  in  with 
twenty  Sicilian  galleys,  of  which  they  took  four, 
and  pursued  the  rest  to  Ephesus.  Having  soon 
afterwards  reached  the  Hellespont,  they  found 
the  Athenian  armament  at  Lampsacus,  where 
Alcibiades  thought  proper  to  muster  the  whole 
military  and  naval  forces:  but,  on  this  occasion, 
the  northern  army  gave  a  remarkable  proof  of 
pride  or  spirit  They,  who  had  ever  been  victo- 
rious, refused  to  rank  with  the  soldiers  of  Thra^ 
syllus,  who  had  been  so  shamefully  foiled  before 
the  walls  of  Ephesus.  They  submitted,  how- 
ever, though  not  without  reluctance,  to  live  in 
the  same  winter-quarters;  from  which  they 
made  a  conjunct  expedition  against  Abydos. 
Phamabazus  defended  the  place  with  a  nume- 
rous body  of  Persian  cavalry.  The  disgraced 
troops  of  Thrasyllus  rejoiced  in  an  opportunity 
to  retrieve  their  honour.  They  attacked,  repel- 
led, and  routed  the  enemy.  Their  victory  de- 
cided the  fate  of  Abydus,  and  their  courage  was 
approved  by  the  army  o(  Alcibiades,  who  em- 
braced them  as  fellow-soldiers  and  friends. 


3  Xenopb.  Hallen.  L  1.  ^  4S4. 
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OlvittD  ^^^  aeveral  years  the  measures 

ymp.  ^^  ^^  Athenians  had  been  almost 
^p  ^j.  uniformly  saccessful ;  but  the  twen- 
'  '  tj-foarth  campaign  was  distinguish- 
ed  by  peculiar  fay  ours  of  fortune.  The  invasion 
of  Sicily  by  the  Carthagenians  prevented  that 
island  from  sending  any  effectual  assistance  to 
their  Feloponnesian  allies.  The  dangerous  re- 
volt of  the  Medes  withheld  the  Persian  rein- 
forcements, which  were  necessary  to  support 
the  arms  of  Pharnabazus.^  Both  nations  were 
repeatedly  defeated  by  the  Athenians,  driven 
from  their  encampments  and  fortresses  near  the 
shore,  and  pursued  into  the  inland  country, 
which  was  plundered  and  desolated  by  the  vic- 
tors. The  Athenians  returned  in  triumph  to 
attack  the  fortified  cities,  which  still  declined 
sabmission;  an  undertaking  in  which  Alcibiades 
•displayed  the  wonderful  resources  of  his  extra- 
ordinary genius.  By  gradual  approaches,  by 
sudden  assaults,  by  surprise,  by  treason,  or  by 
stratagem,  he  in  a  few  months  became  master 
of  Chalcedon,  Selembria,  and  at  last  of  Byzan- 
tium itself.  His  naval  success  was  equally  con- 
spicuous. The  Athenians  again  commanded 
the  sea.  The  small  squadrons  fitted  out  by 
the  enemy  successively  fell  into  their  power ; 
and  these  multiplied  captures,  which  were  made 
with  little  difficulty,  accumulated  the  trophies 
of  the  well-fought  battles  which  we  have  al- 
ready described.  It  was  computed  by  the  par- 
tisans of  Alcibiades,  tliat,  since  assuming  the 
command,  he  had  taken  or  destroyed  two  hun- 
dred Syracusan  and  Feloponnesian  galleys; 
and  his  superiority  of  naval  strength  enabled 
him  to  raise  such  contributions,  both  in  the 
£u2ine  and  Mediterrehean,  as  abundantly  sup- 
plied his  fleet  and  army  with  every  necessary 
article  of  subsistence  and  accommodation.* 
^1  While  the  Athenian  armd  were 

?™^'  crowned  with  such  glory  abroad, 
T^'r*  Afvr  *^®  Attic  territory  was  continually 
A.  c.  4ir7.  jjj^Tj^gged  ij  king  Agis,  and  the  La- 

cedfemonian  troops  posted  at  Decelia.  Their  bold 
and  sudden  incursions  frequently  threatened  the 
safety  of  the  city  itself;  the  desolated  hinds  af- 
forded no  advantage  to  the  ruined  proprietors ; 
nor  could  the  Athenians  venture  without  their 
walls,  to  celebrate  their  accustomed  festivals. 
Alcibiades,  animated  by  his  foreign  victories, 
hoped  to  relieve  the  domestic  sufferings  of  his 
country ;  and  after  an  absence  of  many  years, 
distinguished  by  such  a  variety  of  fortune, 
eagerly  longed  to  revisit  his  native  city,  and  to 
enjoy  the  rewards  and  honours  usually  bestow- 
ed by  the  Greeks  on  successful  valour.  This 
celebrated  voyage,  which  several  ancient  histo- 
rians studiously  decorated  with  every  circum- 
stance of  naval  triumph,^  was  performed  in  the 
twenty-fifth  summer  of  the  war.  Notwith- 
standing all  his  services,  the  cautious  son  of 
Clinias,  instructed  by  adversity,  declined  to  land 
in  the  Pireus,  until  he  was  informed  that  the 
assembly  had  repealed  the  decrees  affainst 
him,  formally  revoked  his  banishment,  and  pro- 
longed the  term  of  his  command.  Even  afler 
this  agreeable  intelligence  he  was  still  unable 

4  Oiodonu.  L  xiii. 

5  Xenoph.  Heliaa.  Diotfor.  1.  xiii.  Plot,  ia  Aldbiad. 

6  Durii  apod  PlttL  in  Alcibiad 
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to  conquer  his  well-founded  distrust  of  the  va- 
riable and  capricious  humours  of  the  people; 
nor  would  he  approach  the  crowded  shore,  till 
he  observed,  in  the  midst  of  the  multitude,  his 
principal  friends  and  relations  inviting  him  by 
their  voice  and  action.  He  then  landed  amidst 
the  universal  acclamations  of  the  spectators, 
who,  unattentive  to  the  naval  pomp,  and  re- 
gardless of  the  other  commanders,  fixed  their 
eyes  only  on  Alcibiades.  Next  day  an  extraor- 
dinary assembly  was  summoned,  by  order  of 
the  magistrates,  that  he  might  explain  and  justify 
his  apparent  misconduct,  and  receive  the  re- 
wards due  to  his  acknowledged  merit  The 
public  anticipated  his  apologv,  by  contrasting 
the  melancholy  situation  of  aSairs  when  Alcibi- 
ades assumed  the  command  with  the  actual 
condition  of  the  republic.  ^  At  the  former  pe- 
riod Athens  yielded  the  command  of  the  sea : 
the  enemy  were  every  where  victorious ;  the 
state  was  oppressed  by  foreign  war,  torn  by  se- 
dition, without  resources,  and  without  hope.  The 
address  and  dexterity  of  Alcibiades  wereialone 
capable  to  have  disunited  the  councils,  to  have 
weakened  and  afterwards  repelled  the  efforts, 
of  a  powerful  confederacy ;  his  activity  and 
courage  could  alone  have  animated  the  dejec- 
tion of  the  citizens  to  pursue  the  measures  of 
offensive  war  :  his  abilities,  his  virtue,  and  his 
fortune,  could  alone  have  rendered  those  mea- 
'sures  successful." 

Before  judges  so  favourably  disposed  to  hear 
him,  Alcibiades  found  no  difficulty  to  make  his 
defence  ;  but  it  was  difficult  both  for  him  and 
his  friends  to  moderate  the  excessive  transports 
of  the  people,  who  would  have  loaded  their 
favourite  with  honours  incompatible  with  the 
genius  of  a  free  republic,  and  which  might, 
Uierefore,  have  proved  dangerous  to  his  future 
safety.  He  received  with  pleasure,  the  crowns 
and  garlands,  with  other  accustomed  pledges 
of  public  gratitude  and  admiration ;  but  he  re- 
spectfully declined  the  royal  sceptre,  expressing 
a  firm  resolution  to  maintain  the  hereditary 
freedom  of  his  country .7  Athens  required  not 
a  king,  but  a  general  with  undivided  power, 
capable  of  restoring  the  ancient  splendour  of 
the  commonwealth.  To  this  illustrious  rank, 
which  had  been  filled  by  Tbemistodes  and  Ci- 
mon,  the  son  of  Clinias  might  justly  aspire.  He 
was  appointed  commander  in  chief  by  sea  and 
land.*  A  hundred  galleys  were  equipped,  and 
transports  were  prepared  for  fifteen  hundred 
heavy-armed  men,  with  a  proportional  body  of 
cavalry. 

Several  months^  had  passed  in  these  prepara* 
tions,  when  the  Eleusinian  festival  approached; 
a  time  destined  to  oommeroorate  and  to  diffuse 
the  temporal  and  spiritual  gifts  of  the  goddems 
Ceres,  originally  bestowed  on  the  Athenians, 
and  by  them  communicated  to  the  rest  of 
Greece.^o    Com,  wine,  and  oil,  were  the  prin- 


7  Com.  laoerat  Orat  pro  Alcibiad.  et  Pint,  in  Alcibiad. 

8  Atnttfii$ttt  utrmrrmw  nytfutv  •«TOX|«Ta»f.     *'He  WM 

cboMnabmlatecommaDder  ofall.**    Xoaoph.  p.  4^ 

0  From  the  feativala  Pljnteria  and  Eleaawia,  nentioMd 
in  the  text,  U  appeaia  t^  he  arnved  in  July,  and  failed  io 
NoTcmber. 

10  Meanina,  apad  GronoT.  Thenar,  bai  eolleeted  an 
f  he  paaiaM  in  ancient  wiiten  leapecUng  Uiia  fiMtiraJ.  It 
.3  said  to  have  been  celebrated  in  Uie  month  Boedromiooi 
whidi,  according  to  Father  Petaot,  aniweri  to  our  NoToa< 
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cipal  production  of  Attica;  each  of  which  had 
been  introduced  into  that  country  by  the  pro- 
pitious intervention  of  a  divinity,  whose  festival 
was  distinguished  by  appropriated   honours. 
Minerva,  who  had  given  not  only  the  olive,  but 
what  was  regarded  as  far  more  valuable,  her 
peculiar  protection  to  the  city  of  Athens,  was 
rewarded  with  innumerable  solemnities.    Va- 
rious also  were  the  professions  of  gratitude 
expressed,  in  stated  days  of  the  spring  and 
autumn,  to  the  generous  author  of  the  vine. 
The  worship  of  Ceres  returned,  indeed,  less  fre- 
quently ;  but  was  partly,  on  that  account,  the 
more  solemn  and  awful ;  and  partly,  because 
distinguished  by  the  Eleusinian  mysteries,  those 
hidden  treasures  of  wisdom   and   happiness, 
which  were  poured  out  on  the  initiated  in  the 
temple  of  Eleusis.    Fourteen^  centuries  before 
the  Christian  era,  the  goddess,  it  is  said,  com- 
municated these  invaluable  rights  to  Eamolpus 
and  Keryx,  two  virtuous  men,  who  had  re- 
ceived her  in  the  form  of  an  unknown  traveller 
with  pious  hospitality.^  Their  descendants,  the 
Eumolpids  and  Kerykes,  continued  the  minis- 
ters and  guardians  of  this  memorable  institu- 
tion, which  was  finally  abolished  by  the  great 
Theodosius,  after  it  had  lasted  eighteen  hundred 
years.'    The  candidates  for   mitiation  were 
prepared  by  watching,  abstinence,  sacrifice,  and 
prayer;  and  before  revealing  to  them  the  divine 
secrets,  the  most  awful   suence  was  enjoined 
them.    Tet  enough  transpired  among  the  pro- 
fane vulgar  to  enable  us  still  to  collect,  from 
impartial*  and  authentic  testimony,  that  the 
mysteries  of  Ceres  expressed  by  external  signs 
the  immortality  of  the  human  soul,  and  the 
rewards  prepared  in  a  future  life  for  the  virtu- 
ous servants  of  heaven.    The  secrecy  enjoined 
by  her  ministers,  so  unworthy  the  truths  which 
they  taught,  might  justify  the  indifference  of 
Socrates,^  whose  doctrines,  not  less  divine,  were 
inculcated  with  unreserved  freedom.    But  the 
fate  of  Socrates  may  justify  in  its  turn,  the 
circumspection  of  the  hierophants  of  Ceres. 

Besides  the  mysterious  ceremonies  of  the 
temple,  the  worship  of  that  bountiful  goddess 
was  celebrated  by  vocal  and  instrumental  music, 
by  public  shows,  and  exhibitions,  which  con- 
tinued during  several  days,  and  above  all,  by  the 

bar.  Bat  as  the  Attic  year  was  lunar,  the  months  of  that 
year  could  not  exactly  correspond  ta  those  of  ours.  In  the 
oonputation  of  their  months,  the  Greeks  agreed  not  with 
other  nations,  nor  even  among  thamsolves.  Vid.  Plat,  in 
Vit  Romal.  et  Aristid. 

1  Marb.  Arund.  Epoch.  14.  • 

S  Diodor.  1.  ▼.  XsocraL  Paaegyr.  Pollaz,  1.  Tiii.  c.  iz. 

3  Zozim.  Hist  1.  it. 

4  I  say  impartial,  beeanse  Isocrates,  the  scholar  of  So- 
crates, cannot  be  supposed  to  exajfgerate  the  merit  of  cere- 
OMMiies,  which  his  master  is  said  to  hare  despissd.  The 
passage  is  remarkable :  "  Though  what  I  amatuig  to  relate 
may  be  disfigured  by  tradition  and  fable,  ttib  substance  of 
it  is  not  (be  less  deserving  of  your  regard.  When  Ceres 
travelled  to  Attica  in  quest  of  her  daughter,  she  reeeived 
the  most  hospitable  treatment^  and  those  partioular  good 
offices  which  are  known  to  the  initiated.  The  goddess  was 
not  ungratelVil  for  such  farours,  but  in  return  conferred  on 
our  ancestors  the  two  most  valuable  presents  which  either 
heaven  can  bestow,  or  mankind  can  receive ;  the  practice 
of  agricohure,  which  delivered  us  from  the  fierce  and  pre- 
ecrious  manner  of  life,  common  to  us  with  wild  animals ; 
and  the  knowledm  of  those  sacred  Mysteries  which  fortify 
the  ioittated  against  the  tenors  of  death,  and  inspire  them 
with  the  pleasing  hopes  of  a  happy  immortality."  See 
Paoecyr.  p.  84.  et  Euseb.  Pr»par.  Evang.  1.  til 

5  Laert.  in  Diogane.  ' 


pompous  procession,  which  njarched  for  ten 
miles  along  the  sacred  road  leadmg  from  Athens 
to  Eleusis.^  This  important  put  of  the  so- 
lemnitv  had  formerly  been  intermitted,  becaa«e 
tlie  Athenians,  after  the  loss  of  Deeelia,  were 
no  longer  masters  of  the  road,  and  were  com- 
pelled, contrary  to  established  custom,  to  pro- 
ceed by  sea  to  the  temple  of  Ceres.  Alcibxades 
determined  to  wipe  off  the  stain  of  impiety 
which  had  long  adhered  to  his  character,  by 
renewing,  in  all  its  lustre,  this  venerable  pro- 
cession. He  prepared  to  defend,  by  an  armed 
force,  the  peaceful  ministers  and  votaries  of  the 
gods,  persuaded  that  the  Spartans  would  either 
allow  them  to  pass  undisturbed,  which  must 
lessen  the  military  fame  of  that  people,  or,  if 
they  attempted  to  interrupt  the  ceremony,  must 
be  exposed  not  only  to  the  dangerous  resistance 
of  men  animated  by  enthusiasm,  but  to  the  dis- 
graceful charge  of  irreligion,  and  the  generaT 
detestation  of  Greece.  The  priests,  the  heralds, 
and  the  whole  body  of  the  initiated,  were  ap- 
prized of  his  intention,  and  requested  to  hold 
themselves  in  readiness  by  the  appointed  day. 
Early  in  the  morning  the  cavalry  explored  the 
adjoining  country ;  the  eminences  were  occu- 
pied by  the  light  infantry  and  targeteers ;  and, 
after  sufEcient  garrisons  had  been  left  to  de- 
fend the  Athenian  walls  and  fortresses,  the 
whole  body  of  heavy-armed  troops  were  drawn 
out  to  protect  the  Eleusinian  procession,  which 
marched  along  the  usual  road  to  the  temple, 
and  afterwards  returned  to  Athens,  without  suf- 
fering any  molestation  from  the  Lacedemo- 
nians ;  having  united,  on  this  occasion  alone, 
all  the  slendour  of  war  with  the  pomp  of  super- 
stition.' 

Soon  after  this  meritorious  enterprise,  Alci- 
biades  prepared  to  sail  for  Lesser  Asia,  accom- 
panied by  the  affectionate  admiration  of  his 
fellow  citizens,  who  flattered  themselves  that 
the  abilities  and  fortune  of  their  commander 
would  speedily  reduce  Chios,  Ephesus,  Miletus, 
and  the  other  revolted  cities  and  islands.  The 
general  alacrity,  however,  was  somewhat  abated 
by  the  reflection,  that  the  arrival  of  Alcibiadea 
in  Athens  coincided  with  the  anniversary  of 
the  Plynteria,8  a  day  condemned  to  melancholy 
idleness,  from  a  superstitious  belief  that  nothing 
undertaken  on  that  day  could  be  broueht  to  a 
prosperous  conclusion.  The  celebrated  Parthe- 
non, whose  remains  still  attest  the  magnificence 
of  Pericles,  was  consecrated  by  the  presence  of 
a  goddess,  who  realized  the  inspirations  of  Ho- 
mer, as  far  as  they  were  capable  of  being  ex- 
pressed by  the  genius  of  Phidias.  Minerva, 
composed  of  gold  and  ivory,  and  twenty-six 
cubits  high,  was  represented  with  the  casque, 
the  buckler,  the  lance,  and  all  her  usual  em- 
blems ;  and  the  warm  fancy  of  the  Athenians, 
enlivened  and  transported  by  the  graceful  ma- 
jesty of  her  air  and  aspect,  coi^ounded  the 
painful  production  of  the  statuary  with  the 
instantaneous  creation  of  Jupiter.  To  confirm 
this  useful  allusion  the  crafty  priests  of  the 
temple  carefully  washed  and  brightened  the 


6  Herodot  1.  viii.  c  Ixv.  et  Pint  in  Aleibiad. 

7  Pint,  in  Aleibiad, 

8  nxvviiv,  to  wash;  «-Xw*Tt)f,  wKor^^f^9f•  %Qd  hi  the 
plural  oofMer,  '*  the  cerwnoiiy  of  ablutioR.** 
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inage,  whose  extnordinuy  lattre  increased  the 
yeneration  of  the  maltitude.  The  Plynteria, 
during  which  the  ceremony  was  performed, 
required  uncommon  secrecy  and  circumspec- 
tion. The  eyes  and  imurination  of  the  vulgar 
might  have  become  too  familiar  with  their  re- 
vered goddess,  had  they  beheld  her  stripped  of 
her  accustomed  ornaments^  and  observed  every 
part  of  her  form  brightening  into  new  beauty 
under  the  plastic  hands  of  ti^  priests.  To  pre- 


vent this  dangerous  consequence,  the  Plynteria 
was  veiled  in  mystic  obscurity ;  the  doon  of 
the  temple  were  shut ;  the  sacred  edifice  was 
surrounded  on  all  sides  to  intercept  the  approach 
of  indiscretion  or  profanity ;  and  the  return  of 
Alcibiades,  the  favourite  hope  of  his  country, 
happening  on  the  inauspicious  day  when  Mi- 
nerva hid  her  countenance,  was  believed  by 
many  to  announce  the  dreadful  calamities  which 
soon  aHerwards  befeU  the  republic^ 
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H1LE  the  superstitious  multitude  trem- 
bled at  the  imaginary  anger  of  Minerva, 
men  of  reflection  and  experience  dreaded  the 
activity  and  valour,  of  Lysander,  who,  during 
the  residence  of  Alcibiades  at  Athens, had  taken 
the  command  of  the  Peloponnesian  forces  in 
the  East  The  forms  of  the  Spartan  constitu- 
Olvm  ^^^  required  a  rapid  succession  of 

*  9*  generals;  a  circumstance,  which, 
A^r"  Af»  emidstthenumerousinconveniences 
A.  l>.  4U7.  ^j^  yirhiiih  it  was  attended,  enlarg- 
ed the  sphere  of  military  competition,  and  multi- 
plying the  number  of  actors  on  the  theatre  of 
war,  afforded  an  opportunity  for  the  display  of 
many  illustrious  characters,  which  must  other- 
wise have  remained  in  obscurity.  In  the  rota- 
tion of  annual  elections,  offices  of  importance 
and  dignity  will  often  be  entrusted  to  men  un- 
worthy to  fill  them ;  but  in  the  vast  variety  of 
experiments,  abilities  of  the  most  distinguished 
order  (if  any  such  exist  in  the  community)  must 
some  time  be  called  into  exertion,  honoured 
with  confidence,  and  armed  with  authority. 

Such  abilities  the  Spartans  finally  discovered 
in  Lysander ;  a  shoot  of  the  Herculean  stock, 
but  not  descended  from  either  of  the  royal 
branches.  Me  had  been  educated  with  all  the 
severity  of  Spartan  discipline;  and  having 
spent  his  youth  and  his  manhood  in  those  ho- 
nourable employments^*  which  became  the  dig- 
nity of  his  birth,  he  approached  the  decline  of 
life,  when  his  superior  merit  recommended  him 
to  the  chief  command  in  a  season  of  public 
danger.  Tears  had  added  experience  to  his 
valour,  and  enlarged  the  resources,  without 
abating  the  ardour  of  his  ambitious  mind.  In 
his  transactions  with  the  world,  he  had  learned 
to  sofUn  the  harsh  asperity  of  his  national 
mazmers;  to  gain  by  fraud  what  could  not  be 
effected  by  £rce ;  and,  in  his  own  figurative 

9  Xenopb.  p.  438.  et  Plut  in  AlelbUd. 

10  He  had  anrtd  in  tb«  army  and  navy ;  bad  bean  am- 
plojad  aa  ambaMSdor  in  foraign  itatai,  fce.  Pint,  in 
Lyiand. 


language,  to  <*  eke  out  the  lion's  with  the  fox's 
8kin.">>  This  mixed  character  admirably  suited 
the  part  which  he  was  called  to  act.  His  en- 
terprising courage  was  successfully  exerted  in 
the  hostile  operations  against  the  Greeks ;  his 
subtle  and  insinuating  address  gave  him  an  as- 
cendant in  every  negotiation  with  the  Persians; 
and  the  re-union  of  those  various  qualities  en- 
abled him,  in  a  few  years,  finally  to  terminate 
the  war,  and  to  produce  an  important  and  per- 
manent revolution  in  the  affairs  of  Athens,  of 
Sparta,  and  of  Greece. 

Olvmn  Since  the  decisive  action  at  Cy- 

xcui  2!       z^cuB«  ^0  Peloponnesians,  unable.to 

'  ed  in  preparing  ships  on  the  coast 
of  their  own  peninsula,  as  well  as  in  the  har- 
bours of  their  Persian  and  Grecian  allies.  The 
most  considerable  squadrons  had  been  equipped 
in  Cos,  Rhodes,  Miletus,  and  Ephesus ;  in  the 
last  of  which  the  whole  armament,  amounting 
to  ninety  sail,  was  collected  by  Lysander.  But 
the  assembling  of  such  a  force  was  a  matter  of 
little  consequence,  unless  proper  measures  should 
be  taken  for  holding  it  together,  and  for  enabling 
it  to  act  with  vigour.  It  was  necessary,  above 
all,  to  secure  pay  for  the  seamen ;  for  this  pur- 
pose, Lysander,  accompanied  by  several  Lace- 
demonian ambassadors,  repaired  to  Sardis,  to 
congratulate  the  happy  arrival  of  Cyrus,  a  ge- 
nerous and  valiant  youth  of  seventeen,  who 
had  been  entrusted  by  his  father  Darius  with 
the  government  of  the  inland  parts  of  Lesser 
Asia ;  or,  in  the  language  of  the  Persian  court, 
with  the  command  of  the  numerous  troops, 
who  rendezvoused  in  the  plains  of  fCastolus.^' 


11  This  wni  taid  ia  alhiiion  to  the  lioo*f  ikin  ofHercato, 
to  one  wbo  asked  Lynnder,  "  How  he,  who  ipraor  from 
that  hero,  eonld  eondeseend  to  eonqaer  hia  enemiei  by 
fraud  V*  Hie  character  ia  diffViaely  deecribed  by  Plutarch, 
t  HI.  p.  4 — 15. 

IS  Thie  WM  the  ityle  of  the  letter,  confirmed  by  the 
royal  seal.  X»rmiri/»irm  Ku^ov  ««f«vev  rmv  f(  XmrrrnKw 
1  «9fei(»/uiv«v,    Xenopb.  p.  438. 
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Lymnder  complained  to  the  yonng  and  mag- 
nanimooB  prince,  ^  of  the  perfidioiu  duplicity 
of  TiMaphernee,  by  which  the  Athenians  had 
been  enabled  to  re-assume  that  ascendant  in  the 
East,  which  had  formerly  proved  so  dangerous 
and  disgraceful  to  the  Persian  name.  That 
satrap  seemed  on  one  occasion  indeed,  to  have 
discovered  the  fatal  tendency  of  his  measures ; 
and  had  attempted  to  check  the  victorious  ca- 
reer of  those  ambitious  republicans,  by  seizing 
the  person  of  Alcibiades.^  Pharnabazus  had 
more  effectually  served  the  cause  of  his  master, 
by  his  active  valour  in  the  field ;  by  detaining 
the  Athenian  ambassadors,  who  had  beei\  sent 
to  surprise  the  unsuspecting  generoeity  of  Da^ 
rius;3  and  by  supplying  the  Feloponnesians, 
after  the  unfortunate  engagement  at  Cyzicus, 
with  the  means  of  preparing  a  new  fleet,  and 
with  the  necessaries  and  conveniences  of  life, 
while  they  were  employed  in  this  useful  under- 
taking. But  Tissaphemee  was  unwilling,  and 
Pharnabazus  was  perhaps  unable,  to  discharge 
the  stipulated  pay,  without  which  the  Grecian 
seamen  and  soldiers  could  not  be  kept  together, 
or  engaged  to  act  with  vigour  against  the  com- 
mon enemy."  Cyrus  replied,  ^sThat  he  had 
been  cpmmanded  by  his  father  to  assist  the 
Lacedemonians,  and  to  pay  their  troops  with 
the  most  exact  punctuality.  That,  for  this  pur- 
pose, he  had  carried  with  him  five  hundred 
talents  (near  a  hundred  thousand  pounds  ster- 
ling ;)  and  if  such  a  sum  should  be  found  in- 
sufficient, he  would  willingly  expend  his  private 
fortune,  and  even  melt  down  and  coin  into 
money  the  golden  throne  on  which  he  sat."' 

This  discourse  gave  extraordinary  satisfaction 
Co  his  Grecian  auditors ;  and  Lysander  endea- 
▼cured  to  avail  himself  of  what,  judging  by  his 
own  character,  he  imagined  might  be  noUiing 
more  than  a  sudden  transport  of  generosity,  by 
requestmg  that  theseamen^s  pay  might  be  raised 
from  three  oboli  to  an  Attic  drachma  a  day. 
Cynis  answered,  ^  That,  on  this  subject  too,  he 
had  received  express  orders  from  his  father.* 
That  the  pay  should  continue  on  the  ancient 
footing,  and  tlie  Feloponnesians  regularly  re- 
ceive thirty  mine  (above  ninety  pounds  ster- 
ling) a  month,  for  every  ship  which  they  fitted 
out*'  Lysander  acquiesced  with  some  reluc- 
tance, determining  to  seize  the  first  favourable 


1  Thii  event,  which  happened  in  the  tweoty-firat  Tear  of 
the  war,  n  related  hy  Xennphon,  p.  430.  Ii  was  omitted  in 
the  text,  beeauxR  Aleibiadet  noon  Hfcrtod  hia  eveape;  and 
the  treachery  of  Tiaaapbemea  only  diaplayed  faia  own  worth- 
lemnna,  witnout  hurting  hia  eaeoiiea. 

t  Thia  dtriionouroble  tranaaction  waa  approved  even  by 
CfTsa,  whieb  ahnwt  the  diaref  ard  of  the  Peraiane  to  the  lawa 
of  nalione.  He  begged  Pbamabasoa  to  pot  the  Albeaiann 
in  hia  handa ;  at  loaat,  not  to  aet  th«>n  at  liberty,  that  their 
countrymen  mixht  be  ignorant  of  the  meoaurea  in  ajritation 
againat  them.  But  a  remorse  of  eooseieneo  aeized  Phama- 
baina,  who  had  sworn,  either  to  oondnot  the  ambaaaadors 
to  the  great  king,  or  to  aend  them  to  the  Ionian  coast ;  in 
conaeqoeooe  of  which,  the  Athenians  were  releaaed.  Xenoph. 
p.438. 

3  K«<  rov  0f  ovov  Kiir«xo4'f IV,  $9  m  i km^^to,  0»rrt  »fyvf9v9 
«•!  %fvT9vw.  Literally,  "  that  he  would  cot  in  pieces  the 
throoe  oo  which  be  sat,"  which  waa  oompoaed  of  ailv«r  and 
gold. 

A  Xesophoo  makaa  Cyma  anststr  with  more  ait  than 

troth,  **tt  ^1  E«X«K /**v  *Pn  avrouc  X<>'iiir,  ov  tvwmror  tt 

Cjvn  answered,  "  that  tht^  (Lyaander  and  the  Lacedsmo- 
nian  ambaaaadors)  apoke  very  reaaonahlT,  but  that  Aa  eonld 
Bot  aet  otherwiae  than  he  waa  oomisanaad  by  bin  faiher. 


[Chap. 

opportunity  to  renew  his  petition.  But  this 
instructive  conversation  may  enable  us  to  dis- 
cover an  important  matter  of  fact'  omitted  by 
historians.  As  the  military  and  naval  officers 
of  the  Greeks  were  not  dbtinguished  above  the 
common  men  by  the  excessive  inequality  of  their 
appointments,  we  may  compute,  fi-om  the 
monthly  sum  of  thirty  minn,  distributed  at  the 
rate  of  three  oboli  of  daily  pay,  that  the  com- 
plement of  each  ship  amy>unted  to  about  two 
hundred  and  forty  sailors ;  so  that  a  fleet  of 
ninety  sail  employed  twenty-one  thousand  and 
six  hundred  men. 

Before  Lysander  returned  to  Ephesus,  he  was 
invited  by  the  Persian  prince  to  a  magnificent 
entertainment,  at  which,  according  to  the  cus- 
tom of  the  age,  the  most  serious  matters  were 
discussed  amidst  the  freedom  and  intemperance 
of  the  table.  ThiB  was  a  seasonable  occasion  for 
displaying  the  arts  of  insinuation  and  flatteiy, 
in  which  the  Spartan  was  a  complete  master^ 
He  represented,  without  moderation,  and  with- 
out decency,  the  injustice  and  incapacity  of 
Tissaphernes,  who,  as  he  was  naturally  the 
rival,  might  be  suspected  soon  to  become  the 
personal  enemy  of  Cyrus.  He  magnified  the 
beauty,  the  strength,  and  the  courage,  of  the 
young  prince.  His  address  in  military  exercises, 
and  the  extraordinary  endowments  of  his  mind 
(the  fame  of  which  had  reached  the  most  dis- 
tant countries,)  were  extolled  with  the  most 
elaborate  praise.  It  is  not  improbable  that  he 
mi^t  find  a  topic  of  panegjrric  in  a  quality  of 
which  Cyrus  was  not  a  little  vain ;  the  capacity 
of  bearing,  without  intoxication,  a  greater  quan- 
tity of  liquor  than  any  of  his  equals  ;<  and  he 
might  possibly  suggest,  that  of  all  the  sons  of 
Darius,  Cyrus  was  the  best  qualified  to  succeed 
his  father,  to  fill  with  dignity  the  Persian  throne, 
and  to  emulate  the  glory  of  that  illustrious 
hero  whose  name  he  bore,  the  immortal  founder 
of  the  monarchy.  But  whatever  were  the 
topics  of  which  he  made  use,  it  is  certain  that 
he  excited  the  warmest  emotions  of  friendship 
in  the  youthful  breast  of  Cyrus,  who  drinking 
his  health  after  the  Persian  fashion,  desired  him 
to  ask  a  boon,  with  full  assurance  that  nothing 
should  be  denied  him.  Lysander  replied,  with 
his  usual  address,  »  That  he  should  ask  what 
it  would  be  no  less  useful  for  the  prince  to  give, 
than  for  him  to  receive:  the  addition  of  an 
obolurf  a  day  to  the  pay  of  the  mariners ;  an 
augmentation  which,  by  inducing  the  Athenian 
crews  to  desert,  would  not  only  increase  their 
own  strength,  but  enfeeble  the  common  enemy.** 
Struck  with  the  apparent  disinterestedness  of 
this  specious  proposal,  Cyrus  ordered  him  im- 
mediately ten  thousand  daricks  (above  five 
thousand  pounds  sterling ;)  with  which  he  re- 
turned to  Ephesus,  discharged  the  arrears  due 
to  his  troops,  gave  them  a  month's  pay  in 
advance,  raised  their  daily  allowance,  and  se- 
duced Innumerable  deserten  from  the  Athenian 
fleet* 

While  Lysander  was  usefully  employed  in 
mannieg  his  ships,  and  preparing  them  for 
action,  Alcibiades  attacked  the  small  islsnd  of 

5  Phit  mSywpue. 

t  Plot.  torn.  aiL  p.  7.  Xenoph.  Hellco.  l  K  p.  441.  Diodor. 
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Ql  Andros.    The  resistance  was  more 

^i  9'  vigorous  than  he  had  reason  to  ez- 
A  C  407  ^^^ '  ^^  ^^  immediate  necessity 
of  procuring  paj  and  subsistence 
for  the  fleet,  obliged  him  to  leave  his  work  im- 
perfect With  a  small  squadron  he  sailed  to 
raise  contributions  on  the  Ionian  or  Carian 
coast,'  committing  the  principal  armament  to 
Antiochus,  a  man  totally  unworthy  of  such  an 
important  trusts  Even  the  affectionate  par- 
tiality of  Alcibiades  seems  to  have  discerned 
the  un  worthiness  of  his  favourite,  since  he  gave 
him  strict  orders  to  continue,  during  his  own 
absence,  in  the  harbour  of  Samos,  and  by  no 
means  to  risk  an  engagement.  This  injunction, 
as. it  could  not  prevent  the  raslmess,  might  per- 
haps provoke  the  vain  levity  o£ihe  vice-admiral, 
who,  after  the  departure  0$  hia  inland,  sailed  to- 
wards Ephesus,  approached  the  stems  of  Ly- 
Sander's  ships,  and  with  the  most  licentious 
insults  challenged  him  to  battle.  The  prudent 
Spartan  delayed  the  moment  of  attack,  until 
the  presumption  of  his  enemies  had  thrown 
them  into  scattered  disorder .9  He  then  com- 
manded the  Peloponnesian  squadrons  to  ad- 
vance. His  manoeuvres  were  judicious,  and 
executed  with  a  proznpt  obedience.  The  battle 
w  as  not  obstinate,  as  the  Athenians,  who  scarcely 
expected  any  resistance,  much  less  assault,  sunk 
at  once  from  the  insolence  of  temerity  into  the 
despondency  of  fear.  They  lost  fifteen  vessels, 
with  a  considerable  part  of  their  crews.  The 
rpAiainder  retired  disgracefully  to  Samos; 
while  the  Lacedi^monians  profited  of  their  vic- 
tory by  the  taking  of  Eion  and  Delphinium. 
Though  fortune  Uius  favoured  the  prudence 
of  Lysander,  he  declined  to  venture  a  second 
engagement  with  the  superior  strength  of  Alci- 
biades, who,  having  resumed  the  command, 
employed  every  artifice  and  insult  that  might 
procure  him  an  opportunity  to  restore  the  tar- 
nished lustre  of  tlie  Athenian  fleet. 

But  such  an  opportunity  he  could  never  again 
find.  The  people  of  Athens,  who  expect^  to 
hear  of  nothing  but  victories  and  triumphs, 
were  mortified  to  the  last  degree,  when  they 
received  intelligence  of  such  a  shameful  defeat. 
As  they  could  not  suspect  the  abilities,  they 
distrusted  the  fidelity  of  their  commander. 
Their  suspicions  were  increased  and  confirmed 
by  the  arrival  of  Thrasybulus^'o  whoi  whether 
actuated  by  a  laudable  zeal  for  the  interest  of 
the  public  service,  or  animated  by  a  selfish 
jealousy  of  the  fame  and  honours  that  had  been 


7  Xaaophon  ny,  **  AlcibiadM  itiled  to  Phocea,**  which 
u  io  lonis ;  Plataren  says,  "  to  the  coast  of  Caria." 

8  Diodorus  gives  his  character  in  fow  words :  "0  Si 
AyTi»%o$  wv  Ti|  ^vvfi  ar^9Xi(fO(,  Ksi  mvSttv  iim  $»vtov 
ft  wf»^mt  xmi^wftv,  Aotiochiu,  nataraUy  precipitate,  and 
daairoDs,  by  hinuelf,  to  perform  some  iplendid  exploit.*' 

0  "  Aito-^mffti¥»ts  T««f  vavtrt.**   XoQOph.  p.  441. 

10  ThrasybuJut,  we  have  seen,  had  a  principal  share  id 
brbiKiDg  aboat  the  recall  of  Akibiadea.  Nor  was  the  latter 
aii|p>ateful  to  his  benefactor.  Whoo  the  Athenians  com- 
mitted to  him  their  whole  military  and  naval  force,"  awarmg 
T«c  fvva^Mf  ,**  and  allowed  him  to  name  his  own  coOeagues, 
or  r«Ui«r  BahstUutas,  be  named  Throsybalns  and  Adiman- 
tns.  Diod.  1.  xiii.  p.  368.  f^onsideringthis  interchange  of 
good  office*  between  Alcibiades  and  Thrasybolus,  it  is  re- 
markable that  no  Greek  writer  aseira  any  reason  for  the 
animosity  that  soon  afterwards  broke  out  between  them. 
Plutareh  says,  that  Thraaybuliu  was  the  bitterest  of  Aleibi- 
ades*s  enemies,  and  impates  bis  aecusatjon  of  him  Io  enmity, 
•ot  to  patriotism. 


so  liberally  heaped  on  a  rival,  formally  im- 
peached Alcibiades  in  the  Athenian  assembly. 
^^  His  misconduct  had  totally  ruined  the  affain 
of  his  country.  A  talent  for  low  bufifoonery 
was  a  sure  recommendation  to  his  favour. 
His  friends  were,  partially,  selected  from  the 
meanest  and  most  abandoned  of  men,  who  pos- 
sessed no  other  .merit  than  that  of  being  sub- 
servient to  his  passions.  To  such  unworUiy  in- 
struments the  fleet  of  Athens  was  entrusted; 
while  the  commander  in  chief  revelled  in  de- 
bauchery with  the  harlots  of  Abydus  and 
Ionia,  or  raised  exorbitant  contributions  on  the 
dependent  cities,  that  he  might  defray  the  ex- 
pense of  a  fortress  on  the  coast  of  Thrace,  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Byzantium,  which  he  had 
erected  to  shelter  himself  against  the  just  ven- 
geance of  the  republic." 

Were  it  necessary  to  prove  by  examples  the 
deceitful  emptiness  of  popular  favour,  this  sub- 
ject might  be  copiously  illustrated  from  the 
history  of  the  Athenians.  The  same  man, 
whom  a  few  months  before  they  found  it 
impossible  sufficiently  to  reward,  was  actually 
exposed  to  the  rage  of  disappointment  and  the 
fury  of  revenge.  They  regretted  the  loss  of 
ev^ry  moment  which  intervened  between  the 
ra  aid  progress  of  their  resentment,  and  the  exe- 
cution of  their  vengeance.  In  the  same  assem- 
bly, and  on  the  same  day,  Alcibiades  was  ac- 
cused, and  almost  unanimously  condemned; 
and  that  the  affairs  of  the  republic  might  not 
again  suffer  by  the  abuse  of  undivided  power, 
ten  commanders  were  substituted  in  his  room  | 
among  whom  were  ThrasyUus,LeoiL,  Diomedon, 
whose  approved  valour,  and  love  of  liberty*, 
justly  recommended  them  to  public  honours  | 
Conon,  a  character  as  yet  <but  little  known,  bui 
destined,  in  a  future  period,  to  eclipse  the  fame 
of  his  contemporaries ;  and  Pericles,  who  in<* 
herited  the  name,  the  merit,  and  the  bad  for^ 
tune,  of  his  illustrious  father.  The  new  gene- 
rals immediately  sailed  to  Samos;  and  Alcit 
blades  sought  refuge  in  his  Thracian  fortress.  ^^ 

They  had  scarcely  assumed  the  command, 
when  an  important  alteration  took  place  in  the 
Peloponnesian  fleet.  Lysander^s  year  had  ex- 
pired, and  Callicratidas,  %  Spartan  of  a  very  op- 
Ql  posite  character,  wassentto  succeed 

r..  ^  him.  The  active,  ambitious,  and 
A  r  aOA    intriguingtemper  of  the  former  had 

*  *  *  employed  as  much  assiduous  and 
systematic  policy  during  the  short  term  of  his 
precarious  power,  as  if  his  authority  had  never 
been  to  end.  Though  endowed  with  uncommon 
vigour  of  mind,  and  with  consummate  pru- 
dence (if  prudence  can  belong  to  a  character 
deficient  in  justice  and  humanity,)  he  possessed 
not  those  amiable  and  useful  qualities  which 
alone  deserve,  and  can  alone  obtain,  public  con- 
fidence and  respect.  Lysander,  sensible  of  this 
imperfection,  had  recourse  to  the  ordinary  ex- 
pedient by  which  crafly  ambition  supplies  the 
want  of  virtue.  He  determined  to  govern  by 
parties.i3    xhe  boldest  of  the  sailors  were  at- 

11  Xenoph.  Hellen.  I.  iv.  rob.  fin.  Dlodor.  xiii.  67— 74 
13  His  maxims  breathed  the  odions  party  spirit,  "  That 
it  is  imponible  to  do  too  much  good  to  friends,  or  (oe  muek 
evil  to  nemiA.  That  children  are  to  be  deceived  by  trin- 
kets, men  by  oaths;  and  otben  eqaslly  flagitioos."  Pint, 
in  Lyaaad. 
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tached  to  his  person  by  liberal  rewards  and 
more  liberal  promiBes.  The  aoldien  were  in- 
dulged in  the  most  licentious  disorders.  In 
every' citj  and  in  every  island,  Lysander  had  his 
partizans,  whom  he  flattered  with  the  hopes  of 
obtaining  the  same  authority  over  their,  fellow 
citizens,  which  the  Spartans  enjoyed  over  the 
inferior  ranks  of  men  in  Laconia.* 

It  was  the  general  expectation  at  Ephesus, 
that  the  Spartans  would,  for  once,  depart  from 
established  practice,  in  order  to  prolong  the 
command  of  such  an  able  and  successinl  officer. 
A  universal  clamour  arose,  when  Callicratidas 
displayed  his  commission  in  the  council  of  the 
confederates.  The  friends  of  Lysander  aflirm- 
ed,  ^  That  it  was  equally  imprudent  and  un- 
generous to  check  the  victorious  career  of  a 
deserving  and  fortunate  commander ;  that  the 
important  charge  of  the  fleet  ought  not  to  be 
entrusted  to  men  who  were  destitute  of  expe- 
rience, and  perhaps  of  abilities ;  nor  would  it  be 
just  to  sacrifice  the  interest  of  such  a  numerous 
and  powerful  confederacy  lo  a  punctilious  ob- 
servance of  the  Lacediemonian  laws."  Lysan- 
der maintained  a  decent  silence  concerning  the 
character  of  his  successor,  only  observing  that 
he  resigned  to  him  a  fleet  which  commanded 
the  sea.  The  noisy  acclamations  of  the  assembly 
confirmed  his  assertion. 

But  Callicratidas  had  a  heart  untainted  with 
reproach,  and  incapable  of  fear.  Unabashed  by 
the  seditious  turbulence  of  his  opponents,  he 
replied,  That  he  must  withhold  his  assent  to 
the  magnified  superiority  of  the  Peloponnesian 
fleet,  unless  Lysander  should  set  sail  from 
Ephesus,  coast  along  the  isle  of  Samoa  (where 
the  Athenians  then  lay,)  and  surrender  his  vic- 
torious squadrons  in  the  harbour  of  Miletus. 
The  pride  of  Lysander  might  have  been  con- 
founded by  this  judicious  and  solid  observation; 
but  his  ingenuity  suggested  a  plausible  or  rather 
an  elusive  reply,  ^  That  he  was  no  longer  ad- 
miral.'* 

Callicratidas  then  addressed  the  assembly, 
with  the  manly  simplicity  of  an  honest  heart, 
which  .disdains  the  artifice  of  words,  defies  the 
insolence  of  power,  and  defeats  the  intrigues  of 
policy.  ^  LacedsBmonians  and  allies,  I  should 
have  been  contented  to  stay  at  home ;  nor  does 
it  greatly  affect  me  that  Lysander,  or  any  other, 
should  be  held  a  better  seaman  than  myself. 
Hither  I  have  been  sent  by  my  countrymen  to 
command  the  fleet,  and  my  chief  concern  is  to 
execute  their  orders,  and  to  perform  my  duty. 
It  is  my  earnest  desire  to  promote  the  public 
interest ;  but  you  can  best  inform  me  whether 
I  ought  to  continue  here,  or  to  return  to  Spar- 
ta.*^ Wonderful  is  the  power  of  honest  inten- 
tions and  unaffected  firmness.  The  assembly 
listened  with  admiration ;  the  partisans  of  Ly- 
sander were  abashed ;  none  ventured  to  object; 
and,  after  a  considerable  pause,  all  unanimously 
acknowledged  that  it  became  both  Callicratidas 
and  themselves  to  obey  the  orders  of  tiie  Spartan 
government.3 

Lysander,  not  a  little  mortified  by  the  lan- 
guage of  the  assembly,  reluctantiy  resigned  his 


1  Idem,  ibid.  M  X«nopb.  HaUen. 

S  Xanoph.  H«U«o.  1.  i.  c  ▼.  et  «»q.  ot  PIuL  in  Lysud. 
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employment ;  but  determined  to  render  it  pain* 
ful,  and  if  possible,  too  weighty  for  the  abilities 
of  his  successor.    For  this  purpose  he  returned 
to  the  court  of  Cyrus,  to  whom  he  restored  a 
considerable  sum  of  money  still  unexpended  in 
the  service  of  the  Grecian  fleet,  and  to  whom 
he  misrepresented,  under  the  names  of  obsti- 
nacy, ignorance,  and  rusticity,  the  tinafiected 
plainness,   the   downright  sincerity, .  and  the 
other  manly,  but  uncomplying,  virtues  of  the 
generous  Callicratidas.  When  that  commander 
repaired  to  Sard  is  to  demand  the  stipulated  pay, 
he  could  not  obtain  admission  to  the  royal  pre- 
sence. The  first  time  that  he  visited  the  palace 
he  waa  told  that  Cyrus  was  at  table.   It  is  well, 
said  the  unceremonious  Spartan,  I  will  wait 
till  he  has  dined.    The  simplicity  of  this  pro- 
ceeding, confirmed  the  opinion  which  Lysander 
had  given  the  Persians  of  his  character;  and  his 
honest   frankness,  which   was  construed  into 
low  breeding,  seemed  a  proper  object  of  ridicule 
to  the  proud  retainers  of  the  court.    He  return- 
ed on  another  occasion,  but  without  being  ad- 
mitted to  see  the  young  prince.  The  injustice 
of  this  treatment  might  have  deserved  his  re- 
sentment, but  it  chiefly  excited  his  contempt. 
He  left  the  royal  city,  despising  the  pride  atad 
perfidy  of  his  Persian  allies,  whose  accidental 
importance  depended  on  the  precarions  advan- 
tage of  riches,  and  lamenting  the  domestic  dis- 
sensions of  the  Greeks,  which  obliged  them  to 
court  the  favour  of  insolent  Barbarians. 

But  Callicratidas  could  not,  with  honour  or 
safety,  return  to  the  fleet  at  Ephesus,  without 
having  collected  money  to  supply  the  immediate 
wants  of  the  sailors.  He  proceeded,  therefore, 
to  Miletus  and  other  friendly  towns  of  Ionia ; 
and  having  met  the  principal  citizens,  in.  their 
respective  assemblies,  he  explained  openly  and 
fully  the  mean  jealousy  of  Lysander,  and  the 
disdainful  arrogance  of  Cyrus.'  **The  un- 
just behaviour  of  both  compelled  him,  much 
against  his  inclination,  to  have  recouree  to 
the  confederate  cities  (already  too  much  bur- 
dened) for  the  money  requisite  to  support  the 
war.  But  he  assured  them,  that,  should  his 
arms  prove  successful,  he  would  repay  their 
favours  with  gratitude.  Their  own  interest 
required  a  cheerful  compliance  with  his  de- 
mands, since  the  expedition  had  been  principally 
undertaken  to  vindicate  their  freedom.  He  had, 
however,  sent  messengers  to  require  effectual 
supplies  from  Sparta;  but  until  these  should 
arrive,  it  became  the  Greeks  in  general,  but 
especially  the  lonians,  who  had  sufiTered  pe- 
culiar injuries  from  the  usurping  tyranny  of 
the  great  king,  to  prove  to  the  world  that, 
without  the  sordid  assistance  of  )ns  boasted 
treasures,  they  could  prosecute  their  just  designs, 
and  take  vengeance  on  their  enemies.**  By 
those  judicious  and  honourable  expedients, 
Callicratidas,  without  fraud  or  violence,  ob- 
tained such  considerable,  yet  voluntarv  contri- 
butions, as  enabled  him  to  gratify  the  miportu- 
nate  demands  of  the  sailors,  and  to  return 


3  It  will  appetr  Id  the  wqaelf  that  Callieratidaa  had 
formed  a  my  falae  opinion  of  the  Peniitn  prinee,  whose 
n^eet  of  a  worthy  man  was  oeoaaionad  by  tfaa  perfidiooa 
ingfaadona  of  his  ntaiaen,  ths  firiendi  or  eraatarea  of 
Lyaaadar. 
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with  honour  to  Epheiai,  in  order  to  prepare 
for  action.* 

His  fint  operations  were  directed  against 
the  iile  of  Lesbos,  or  rather  against  the  strong 
and  populous  towns  of  Methymna  and  Mitv- 
len^  which  respectively  commanded  the  north- 
em  and  southern  divisions  of  that  island. 
Besides  the  numerous  citizens  of  an  age  to 
bear  arms,  Methymna  was  defended  by  an 
Athenian  garrison.  The  place  made  a  brave 
resistance ;  but  the  persevering  efforts  of  Calli- 
cratidss  exhausted  its  strength :  Methymna  was 
taken  by  storm,  and  subjected  to  the  depreda* 
tions  of  the  Peloponnesian  troops.  The  garrison 
and  the  slaves  were  treated  as  part  of  the  booty. 
The  confederates  advised,  that  the  Methym« 
neans  also  should  be  sold  into  servitude;  but 
Callicratidas  assured  them,  that,  while  he  en* 
joyed  the  command,  there  should  not  any  Gre- 
cian citizen  be  reduced  to  the  condition  of  a 
slave,  unless  he  had  taken  aims  to  subvert  the 
public  freedom.' 

Mean  while  Conon,  the  most  active  and  en- 
terprising of  the  Athenian  commanders,  had  put 
to  sea  with  a  squadron  of  seventy  sail,  in  older 
to  protect  the  coast  of  Lesbos.  But  this  design 
was  attempted  too  late;  nor,  had  it  been  more 
early  undertaken,  was  the  force  of  Conon  suf- 
ficient to  accomplish  it  Callicratidas  observed 
lus  motions,  discovered  his  strength,  and,  with 
a  far  superior  fleeti  intercepted  his  retreat  to 
the  armament  of  Samos.  The  Athenians  fled 
towards  the  coast  of  Mitylen^,  but  were  pre- 
vented from  entering  the  harbour  of  that  place 
by  the  resentment  of  the  inhabitants,  who 
rejoiced  in  an  opportunity  to  punish  those  who 
had  so  often  conquered,  and  so  long  oppressed, 
their  dty.  In  consequence  of  this  unexpected 
opposition,  the  Athenian  squadron  was  over- 
taken by  the  enemy.  The  en|;agement  was 
more  sharp  and  obstinate  than  might  have  been 
expected  in  such  an  inequality  of  strength. 
Thirty  empty  ships  (for  the  most  of  the  men 
swam  to  land)  were  taken  by  the  Feloponne- 
sians.  The  remaining  forty  were  hauled  up 
under  the  walls  of  Mitylen^ :  Callicratidas  re- 
called his  troops  from  Methymna,  received  a 
reinforcement  from  Chios,  and  blocked  up  the 
Athenians  by  sea  and  land.^ 

The  condition  of  Conon  was  most  distressful. 
He  was  surrounded  on  all  sides  by  a  superior 
force ;  the  town  of  Mitylen^  was  hostile ;  his 
men  were  destitute  of  provisions,  incapable  of 
resistance,  yet  unwilling  to  surrender.  In  this 
melancholy  situation,  he  attempted  the  only 
enterprise  which  could  promira  a  hope  of  relie£ 
The  bravest  and  most  experienced  seamen  were 
embarked  in  two  swifl-igailinff  vessels,  one  of 
which  eluding  the  vigilance  of  the  enemy,  es- 
caped in  safety  to  the  Hellespont,  and  informed 
the  Athenians  of  the  misfortunes  and  blockade 
at  Lesbos.  The  intelligence  was  immediately 
communicated  to  Samos  and  to  Athens ;  and 
the  importance  of  the  object,  which  was  no  less 
than  the  safety  of  forty  ships,  and  above  eight 
thousand  brave  men,  excited  uncommon  exer- 
tions of  activity.    The  Athenians  reinforced 

4  Xanoph.  ReDen.  p.  444. 

i  XcBoph.  ubi  lupra.    Diodor.  1.  ziii.  p.  373. 
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their  domestic  strength  with  the  assistance  of 
their  allies ;  all  able-bodied  men  were  pressed 
into  the  service ;  and  in  a  few  weeks,  they  had 
assembled  at  Samos  a  hundred  and  fifty  sail, 
which  inmiediately  took  the  sea,  with  a  resolu- 
tion to  encounter  the  enemy. 

Callicratidas  did  not  dedine  the  engagement. 

Olvmn        Having  left  fifty  ships  to  guard  the 

3         harbour  of  Mitylen^,  he  proceeded 

A^^r  Aivi    with  a  hundred  and  twenty  to  Cape 

A.  Kj.  wo.  i^ijje^  the  most  southern  point  of 

Lesbos.  The  Athenians  had  advanced,  the  same 
evening,  to  the  iiUnds,  or  rather  rocks  of 
Arginussas,  four  miles  distant  from  that  pro- 
montory. The  night  passed  in  bold  stratagems 
for  mutual  surprise,  which  were  rendered  inef« 
fectual  by  a  violent  tempest  of  rain  and  thun- 
der. At  the  dawn  both  armaments  were  eager 
to  engage ;  but  Hermon  and  Meffareus,  two  ex- 
perienced seamen,  and  the  chief  counsellors  of 
Callicratidas,  exhorted  him  not  to  commit  the 
weakness  of  the  Peloponnesians  with  the  supe- 
rior strength  and  numbers  of  the  enemy.  The 
generous  and  intrepid  Spartan  despised  danger 
and  death  in  comparison  of  glory ;  but  either 
his  magnanimity  had  not  overcome  the  last  im- 
perfection of  virtuous  minds,  and  was  averse  to 
sacrifice  personal  glory  to  public  utihty,  or  he 
imagined  that  this  utility  could  not  be  separated 
from  an  inflexible  adherence  to  the  martial  laws 
of  LycUrgus.  He  answered  the  prudent  ad- 
monitions of  his  friends  in  these  memorable 
words,  which,  according  to  the  construction 
that  is  put  on  them,^  deserve  our  admiration  or 
our  pity.  ^  My  death  cannot  be  destructive  to 
Sparta,  but  my  flight  would  be  dishonourable 
both  to  Sparta  and  myself."  So  saying,  he  gave 
the  signal  for  his  ships  to  advance.  The  fight 
was  long  and  bloody;  passing,  snccessivdy, 
through  all  the  different  gradations,  from  dis- 
ciplined order  and  regularity  to  the  most  tu- 
multuous confusion.  The  Spartan  commander 
was  slain  charging  in  the  centre  of  the  bravest 
enemies.  The  hostile  squadrons  fought  with 
various  fortune  in  different  parts  of  the  battle, 
and  promiscuously  conquered,  pursued,  surren- 
dered, or  fled.  Thirteen  Athenian  vessels  were 
taken  by  the  Peloponnesians ;  but,  at  length, 
the  latter  gave  way  on  all  sides :  seventy  of 
their  ships  were  captured,  the  rest  escaped  to 
Chios  and  Phocea.* 

The  Athenian  admirals,  though  justly  elated 
with  their  good  fortune,  cautiously  deliberated 
concerning  the  best  means  of  improving  their 
victory.  Several  advised  that  the  fleet  should 
steer  its  course  to  Mitylen^,  to  surprise  the  Pe- 


7  Cic«ro  de  Offle.  I.  i.  e.  xxir.  takes  the  nnlkToarabtefiide. 
"  Inrenti  aulem  multi  •ant,  qui  non  modo  pecaoiam,  ted  vi- 
tameUam  profandara  pro  patria  parati  e«ent:  iidem  ^oria 
jaetnram  n«  minimam  qmdem  mcere  valient,  ne  rapablica 
qaidem  poitalente  *  ut  Callicratidu,  oai  cam  LacMvmo- 
DiDram  aoz  foifiat  Peloponnetiaeo  bello,  multaque  feeinet 
efKfie;  vertit  ad  eztramum  omnia,  cum  consilio  non  paruit 
aororaj  qni  elaMem  ab  Arginuisis  remoTendam,  nee  com 
Atbemenribai  dfanieandom  putabanL  daibua  ille  raepoo- 
dit,  LaeedaiDonioe.  daiM  Uia  amMa  aJiam  parare  peeae ; 
■e  fagera  fine  euo  dedacore  non  poeie.'*  Notwithitandiof 
tfaa  respectable  aatbority  of  Cioero,  wboerer  attantirehr 
oonaideri  tha  laws  of  Lycurgus  and  the  character  of  Can 
Ucratidss,  will  be  disposed  to  beliere,  that  an  nndaviatins 
principle  of  dut^,  not  the  fear  of  losins  his  f  lory,  formed 
the  subline  motiTs  of  thst  sceompltahed  Spartan. 

8  Xenopb.  p.  440.  at  Diodor.  p.  384. 
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loponnesian  sqnadran  which  blocked  up  the  har- 
bour of  that  city.  Diomedon  recommended  it 
as  a  more  immediate  and  essential  object  of  their 
care  to  recover  the  bodies  of  the  slain,  and  to 
save  the  wreck  of  twelve  vessels  which  had  been 
disabled  in  the  engagement.  Thrasybulus  ob- 
served, that  bj  dividing  their  strength,  both 
purposes  might  be  effected.  His  opinion  was 
approved.  The  charge  of  preserving  the  dying, 
and  collecting  the  bodies  of  the  dead,  was  com- 
mitted to  Thoramenosand  Thrasybulus.  Fifly 
vessels  were  destined  to  that  important  service, 
doubly  recommended  by  humanity  and  supersti- 
tion. The  remainder  sailed  to  the  isle  of  Lesbos, 
in  quest  of  the  Peloponnesians  on  that  coast, 
who  narrowly  escaped  destruction  through  the 
well-conducted  stratagem  of  Eteonicus,  the 
Spartan  vice-admiral.  Soon  after  the  engage- 
ment a  brigantine  arrived  at  Mitylen^,  acquaint- 
ing him  with  the  death  of  Callicratidas,  as  well 
as  with  the  defeat  and  flight  of  the  Feloponne- 
sian  fleet.  The  sagacity  of  Eteonicus  imme- 
diately foresaw  the  probable  consequences  of 
those  events.  The  Athenians  would  naturally 
sail  from  Arginusss  to  pursue  their  good  for- 
tune, and  Conon,  who  was  shut  up  at  Mitylen^, 
would  be  encouraged  to  break  through  the  har- 
bour, that  he  might  join  his  victorious  country- 
men. 

In  order  to  anticipale  those  measures,  and  to 
facilitate  his  own  retreat,  the  Spartan  com- 
mander ordered  the  brigantine  privately  to 
leave  the  harbour,  and  to  return,  at  the  distance 
of  a  short  time,  with  joyous  acclamations  and 
music,  the  rowers  crowned  with  garlands,  and 
galling  out  that  Callicratidas  had  destroyed  the 
last  hope  of  Atliens,  and  obtained  a  glorious 
and  decisive  victory.  The  contrivance  suc- 
ceeded; the  Spartans  thanked  heaven  for  the 
good  news  by  hymns  and  sacrifices;  the  sailors 
were  enjoined  to  refresh  themselves  by  a  copi- 
ous repast,  and  to  profit  of  a  favourable  gale  to 
sail  to  the  isle  of  Chios;  while  the  soldiers 
burned  their  camp,  and  marched  northward  to 
Mothymna,  to  reinforce  the  garrison  there,  which 
was  threatened  by  a  speedy  visit  of  the  enemy.  • 

While  the  prudent  foresight  of  Eteonicus 
saved  the  Peloponnesian  squadron  at  My tilen^, 
the  violence  of  a  storm  prevented  Theramenes 
and  Thrasybulus  from  saving  their  unfortunate 
companions,  all  of  whom,  excepting  one  of  the 
admirals  and  a  few  others  who  escaped  by  their 
extraordinary  dexterity  in  swimming,  were 
overwhelmed  by  the  waves  of  a  tempestuous 
sea ;  nor  could  their  dead  bodies  ever  be  re- 
covered. The  Athenians  were  likewise  disap- 
pointed of  the  immediate  advantages  which 
ought  to  have  resulted  from  the  engagement. 
Methymna  was  too  strongly  fortified  to  be 
taken  by  a  sudden  assault;  they  could  not 
spare  time  for  a  regular  siege ;  and  when  they 
proceeded  to  Chios  in  quest  of  the  Peloponne- 
sian fleet,  they  found  it  carefully  secured  in  the 
principal  harbour  of  that  island,  which  had  been 
put  in  a  vigorous  posture  of  defence.  These 
unforeseen  circumstances  were  the  more  disa- 
greeable and  mortifying  to  the  commanders, 
because,  immediately  after  the  battle,  they  had 


1  XoDoph  Helton.  •(  Diodor.  p.  384. 


sent  an  advice-boat  to  Athens,  acquaintiBg  th« 
magistrates  with  the  capture  of  seventy  ves- 
sels ;3  mentioning  their  intended  expeditions  to 
Mitylen^,  Methymna,  and  Chios,  from  which 
they  had  reason  to  hope  the  most  distinguished 
success ;  and  particularly  taking  notice  that  the 
important  charge  of  recovering  the  bodies  of 
the  drowned  or  stain  had  been  committed  to 
Theramenes  and  Thrasybulus,  two  captains  of 
approved  conduct  and  fidelity. 

The  joy  which  the  Atlienians  received  from 
this  flattering  intelligenise  was  converted  into 
disappointment  and  sorrow,  )vhen  they  under- 
stood that  their  fleet  had  returned  to  Samoe, 
without  reapin^r  the  expected  fruits  of  victoty. 
They  were  afllicted  beyond  measure  with  the 
total  loss  of  tlie  wreck,  by  which  their  brave 
und  yictorious  countrymen  had  been  deprived 
of  the  sacred  rites  of  funeral;  a  circumstance 
viewed  with  peculiar  horror,  because  it  was  sup- 
posed, according  to  a  superstition  consecrated 
by  the  belief  of  ages,  to  subject  their  melan- 
choly* shades  to  wander  a  hundred  years  on  the 
gloomy  banks  of  the  Styx,  before  they  could  be 
transported  to  the  regions  of  light  and  felicity. 
The  relations  of  the  dead  lamented  their  private 
misfortunes;  the  enemies  of  the  admirals  exag- 
gerated the  public  calamity;  both  demanded 
an  immediate  and  serious  examination  into  the 
cause  of  this  distressful  event,  that  the  g^ij 
might  be  discovered  and  punished. 

Amidst  the  ferment  of  popular  disconteiitsi, 
Theramenes  sailed  to  Athens,  with  a  view  to 
exculpatq  himself  and  his  colleague  Thrasybu- 
lus. The  letter  sent  thither  before  them  had 
excited  their  fear  and  their  resentment;  since 
it  rendered  them  responsible  for  a  duty  which 
they  found  it  impossible  to  perform.  Thera- 
menes accused  the  admirals  of  having  neglected 
the  favourable  moment  to  save  the  perishing, 
and  to  recover  the  bodies  of  the  dead;  and, 
after  the  opportunity  of  this  important  service 
was  irrecoverably  lost,  of  having  devolved  the 
charge  on  others,  in  order  to  screen  their  own 
misconduct.  The  Athenians  greedily  listened 
to  the  accusation,  and  cashiered  the  absent 
commanders.  Conon,  who  during  the  action 
remained  blocked  up  at  Mitylen^,  was  entrusted 
with  the  fleet.  Protomachus  and  Aristogenes 
chose  a  voluntaiy  banishment.  The  rest  re- 
turned homo  to  justify  measures  which  ap- 
peared so  criminal.' 

Among  the  inestimable  rules  of  jurispru- 
dence, invented  by  the  wisdom  of  Athens,  we 
may  remark  that  beneficial  institution  which 
subjects  the  life,  the  character,  and  the  fortune 
of  individuals,  not  to  the  capricious  will  of  an 
arbitrary  judge,  but  to  the  equitable  decision  of 
the  public.  In  every  case,  civil  and  criminal, 
the  rights  of  an  Athenian  citizen  were  entrusted 
to  the  judprment  of  his  pcer»;  who,  according 
as  the  question  was  more  or  less  important, 
consisted  of  a  committee,  more  or  less  numer- 
ous, of  the  popular  assembly.  But,  in  order  to 
unite  the  double  advantages  of  law  and  liberty, 
the  nine  archons,  or  chief  magistrates,  men  of 
approved  wisdom  and  fidelity,  respectively  pre- 
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aded  in  the  several  courts  of  jostice,  received 
eomptUints,  •examined  the  parties,  directed  pro- 
oesB,  and  regularij  conducted  the  suit  through 
its  various  sti^s  and*  stages.  In  matters  of 
general  concernment,  such  as  treason,  perfidy/ 
or  malversation  of  men  in  power,  the  senate  of 
llie  five  hundred,  or  rather  the  Prytanes,  who 
precided  in  the  senate,  performed  the  functions 
of  the  magistrate,  and  the  whole  body  of  the 
people,  convened  in  full  aaembly,  executed  the 
office  of  judge  and  jury.  It  belonged  to  the 
Prytanee.to  prescribe  the  form  of  action  or  trial, 
and  to  admit  the  accuser  to  implead  or  impeach 
him  antagonist  The  cause  was  then  referred 
to  the  people,  who  as  judges  of  the  fact,  gave 
their  verdict,  and,  as  judges  of  the  law,  passed 
iheit  sentence  or  decree.  Such  were  the  regu- 
lations which  reason  had  established,  but  which 
passion  and  interest  commonly  rendered  inef- 
fectual. 

Archedemus,  an  opulent  and  powerful  citi- 
sen,  and  CaUixenus,  a  seditious  demagogue, 
partly  moved  by  the  intreaties  of  Theramenes, 
and  partly  excited  by  personal  envy  and  resent- 
oientf  denounced  the  admirals  to  the  senate. 
The  accosation  was  supported  by  the  relations 
of  the  deceased,  who  appeared  in  mourning 
robes,  their  heads  shaved,  their  arms  folded, 
their  eyes  bathed  in  tears,  piteously  lamenting 
the  loss  and  disgrace  of  their  families,  deprived 
of  their  protectors.  Who  had  been  themselves 
deprived  of  those  last  and  solemn  duties  to 
which  all  mankind  are  entitled.  A  false  witness 
swore  in  court,  that  he  had  been  saved,  almost 
by  miracle,' fibm  the  wreck,  and  that  hie  com- 
panions, as  they  were  ready  to  be  drowned, 
charged  him  to  acquaint  his  country  how  they 
had  fallen  victims  to  the  cruel  neglect  of  their 
commanders.  During  these  proceedings  it  hap- 
pened that  the  people  had  met  to  celebrate  the 
Apatouria,  or  festival  in  January,  so  named 
beieaase  the  Athenians  then  presented  their 
sona»  who  had  reached  their  seventh  year, 
to  be  inscribed  in  the  register  of  their  respec- 
tire  tribes.  CaUixenus,  presuming  on  the  evi- 
dence given  in  the  senate,  and  on  the  actual 
disposition  of  the  assembly,  proposed  the  fol- 
lowing resolution:  **  That  the  cause  of  the  ad- 
mirals should  be  immediately  referred  to  the 
people;  that  the  suffrages  should  be  given  by 
tribes,  in  each  of  which  the  criers  should  make 
proclamation,  having  prepared  two  urns  to  re- 
ceive the  white  and  black  beans;  if  the  latter 
were  more  numerons,.the  admirals  should  be 
delivered  to  the  eleven  men,  the  executioners 
of  public  justice,  their  estates  confiscated,  and 
the  tenth  part  consecrated  to  Minerva.*' 

This  unjust  decree,  which  deprived  the  com- 
manders of  the  benefits  of  a  separate  trial,  of 
an  impartial  hearing,  and  of  the  time  as  well  as 
the  means  necessary  to  prepare  a  legal  defence, 
was  approved  by  a  majority  of  the  senate,  and 
received  with  loud  acclamations  by  the  people, 
whose  levity,,  insolence,  pride,  and  cruelty,  all 
eagerly  dsinanded  the  destruction  of  the  ad- 
mirals. In  such  a  numerous  assembly,  two  men 
akme,  £uiyptt)lemus  and  Axiochus,  defended 
the  cause  of  law  and  justice.  The  former  im- 
peached. Oallizenns  for  proposing  a  resolution 
bconsistent  with  all  the  forms  of  legal  pro- 


cedure.  Bui  the  rabble  made  a  violent  uproar, 
calling  out  that  none  shonld  attempt,  with  im- 
punity, to  abridge  their  sovereign  power.  The 
Pry  tanes,  who  attended,  as  usual,  to  direct  and 
control  the  proceedings  of  the  multitude,  en- 
deavoured to  moderate  the  ferment :  but  they 
were  licentiously  told,  that  if  they  did  not  con- 
cur with  the  opinion  of  the  majority,  they 
should  be  involved  in  the  same  accusation  witn 
the  admirals.  This  absurd  menace,  (such  was 
the  popular  frenzy)  might  be  carried  into  imme- 
diate execution.  The  senators  were  intimidated 
into  a  reluctant  compliance  with  meaisures 
which  they  disapproved,  and  by  which  they 
were  for  ever  to  be  disgraced.  Tet  the  philo- 
sophic firmness  of  Socrates  disdained  to  sub- 
mit. He  protested  against  the  tamoness  of  his 
colleagues,  and  declared  that  neither  threats^ 
nor  danger,  nor  violence,  could  compel  him  to 
conspire  with  injustice  for  the  destruction  of 
the  innocent. 

But  what  could  avail  the  voice  of  one  virtu- 
ous man  amidst  the  licentious  madness  of  thou- 
sands ?  The  commanders  were  accused,  tried, 
condemned;  and,  with  the  most  irregular  pre- 
cipitancy, delivered  to  the  executioner.  Before 
they  were  led  to  death, .  Diomedan  addressed 
the-  assembly  in  a  short  but  ever-memorable 
speech.  ^^I  am  afraid,  Athenians!  lest  the  sen- 
tence which  you  have  passed  On  us,  prove  hurt- 
ful to  the  republic.  Yet  I  would  exhort  you  to 
employ  the  most  proper  means  to  avert  the 
vengeance  of  heaven.  You  must  carefully  per- 
form the  sacrifices  which,  before  giving  battle 
at  Arginussie,  we  promised  to  the  gods  in  be- 
half of  ourselves  and  of  you.  Our  misfortunea 
deprive  us  of  an  opportunity  to  acquit  this  juftt 
debt,  and  to  pay  the  sincere  tribute  of  our  grati-. 
tude.  But  we  are  deeply  sensible  that  the 
assistance  of  the  gods  enabled  us  to  obtain  that 
glorious  and  signd  victory."  The  disinterested- 
ness, the  patriotism,  and  the  magnanimity  of 
this  discourse,  must  have  appeased  (if  any  thing 
had  been  able  to  appease)  the  tumultuous  pas- 
sions of  the  vulgar.  But  their  headstrong  fury 
defied  every  restraint  of  reason  or  of  sentiment. 
They  persisted  in  their  bloody  purpose,  which 
was  executed  without  pity:  yet  their  cruelty 
was  followed  by  a  speedy  repentance,  and  pun- 
ished by  the  sharp  pangs  of  remorse,  the  in- 
tolerable pain  of  which  they  vainly  attempted- 
to  mitigate  by  inflicting  a  well-merited  ven- 
geance on  t|ie  worthless  and  detestable  Cal- 
lixenus.^ 

The  removal  of  the  Athenian  admirals,  and 
the  defeat  and  death  of  the  Spartan  Callicrati- 
das,  suspended  for  sevend  months  the  military 
and  naval  operations  on  both  sides.  The  beha- 
viour of  Philocles  and  Adimanthus,  who  had 
been  joined  in  authority  with  Conon,  were  bet- 
ter fitted  to  obstruct  than  promote  the  measures 
of  that  brave  and  prudent  commander,  The 
former  was  a  man  of  a  violent  and  impetuous 
temper,  unaccustomed  to  reflection,  destitute  of 
experience,  and  incapable  of  governing  others, 
or  himself.-  The  latter  possessed  perhaps  the 
virtue  of  humanity,  but  was  ditotitute  of  spirit 
and  activity,  qualities  so  Uftial  in  his  age  and 
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eouQtrj,  .Though  ready  with  his  tongae,  he 
was  slow  with  his  hand,  careless  of  discipline, 
negligent  of  duty,  and  suspected  of  a  treasona- 
ble correspondence,  with  the  public  enemy. 

Eteonicus,  who  commanded  the  Spartans  and 
their  confederates,  was  a  man  of  a  very  diffe- 
rent character.    But  the  distressful  situation  of 
affairs  prevented  him  from  displaying  his*  abili- 
ties in  any  important  enterprise.    His  arma- 
ment was  inferior  in  strength;  his  sailors  were 
disheartened  by  defeat ;  he  had  not  money  to  pay 
them;  even  their  subsistence  at  Chios  was  very 
sparing  and  precarious.  These  vexatious  ci^um- 
stances  increased  the  mutinous  spirit  by  which 
tlie  confederates  were  too  naturally  animated. 
They  reproached  the  ungenerous  parsimony  of 
the  Chians,  whom  they  had  taken  arms  to  defend ; 
they  spurned  the  authority  of  their  commander; 
and  in  order  to  obtain  those  advantages  which 
their  servioes  deserved,  and  which  had  been  un- 
justly denied  them,  they  determined  to  become 
rich  at  once  by  seizing  and  plundering  the  large 
and  wealthy  capital  of  that  flourishing  island. 
The  design,  though  secretly  formed,  was  avowed 
with  open  boldness.     The  conspirators,  whose 
numbers  seemed  to  promise  success,  or  at  least 
to  secure  impunity,  lusumed  a  badge  of  distinc- 
tion, that  they  might  encourage  each  other,  and 
intimidate  their  opponents.      Eteonicus  was 
justly  alarmed  with  the  progress  of  sedition. 
It  was  dangerous  to  attack  the  insurgents  by 
force:  if  he  destroyed  them  by  firaud,  he  might 
be  exposed  to  the  reproach  and  obliquy  of 
Greece.    The  conduct  which  he  pursued  was 
conceived  with  an  enterprising  courage,  and  ex- 
ecuted with  a  resolute  firmness.    With  only 
fifteen  faithful  and  intrepid  followers,  armed 
with  concealed  daggers,  he  patrolled  the  streets 
of  Chios.     The  first  man  whom  they  met  dis- 
tinguished by  a  reed  (for  that  was  the  badge 
of  conspiracy)  was  put  to  death,  and  a  crowd 
collecting  to  know  why  the  man  had  been  slain, 
they  were  told  it  was  for  wearing  a  reed  on  his 
casque.    The  report  was  immediately  spread 
through  eveiy  quarter  of  the  city.  The  reedmen 
(as  they  were  called)  were  confounded  at  dis- 
covering a  conspiracy  more  secret  and  more 
formid^le  than  their  own.    They  dreaded  that 
every  man  whom  they  met  might  know  and 
kill  them;  and,  as  they  had  not  time  to  as- 
semble for  their  mutual  defence,  they  hastily 
threw  away  the  reeds,  which  exposed  them  to 
the  dangerous  assault  of  their  unknown  ene- 
mies. 

Olvmn  '^^®  character  of  Eteonicus,  as 

xcni  3  ^'^  **  ^^  *^*"  i^^S^  f'o™  ^M  *c- 
A  C  406  ^^^^  justly  entitled  him  to  the. 
.  K^.  4U0.  command ;  but  the  partiality  both 
of  Cyrus  and  of  the  confederates  eagerly  soli- 
cited the  return  of  Lysander.  The  Spartans, 
though  inclined  to  gratify  them,  were  perplexed 
by  an  ancient  law  enacted  in  the  jealousy  of 
freedom  to  prohibit  the  same  person  from  be- 
ing twice  entrusted  with  the  fleet.  That  they 
might  not  violate  the  respect  due  to  the  laws, 
wlule  at  the  same  time  they  complied  with  tlie 
request  of  their  powerful  allies,  they  invested 
Aracus,  a  weak  and  obscure  man,  with  the 
name  of  admiral,  and  sent  out  Lysander  as 
second  in  command.     The  latter  wa»  received 


at  Sardis,  by  the  Persian  prince,  with  the  warm* 
est  demonstrations  of  j<^.  He  was  supplied 
with  money  to  satisQr  the  immediate  wants  of 
the  troops ;  and,  as  Cyroa  at  that  time  hap- 
pened to  make  a  joatmey  into  Upper  Asia,  the 
revenues  of  his  wealthy  province  were  eon- 
signed,  in  his  absence,  to  the  management  of 
kis  Spartan  friend.  Such  powerful  resources 
could  not  long  remain  unempk>yed  in  the  ac- 
tive hands  of  Lysandei*.  His  emissaries  asai- 
duously  engaged  or  pressed  the  Ionian  and 
Canon  seamen.  The  harbours  of  Asia  Minor, 
particularly  the  port  of  Ephesus,  glowed  with 
the  ardour  of  naval  preparation,  and  in  a  few 
months  Lysander  sailed  to  the  Hellespont  with 
a  hundred  and  ^fty  galleys,  and  attacked  the 
important  town  of  Lampsacus.  The  place, 
though  vigorously  defended  by  the  natives  as 
well  as  by  the  Athenian  garrison,  was  at  length 
taken  by  storm ;  and  according  to  the  barbar- 
ous practice  of  the  age,  abandoned  to  the  li- 
centious rapacity,  the  avarice,  the  lust,  and  the 
fury,  of  the  conquerors,  i 

The  languid  and  imprudent  measures  of  the 
Athenians  at  Samos  accuse  the  abilities  of  Ty- 
deus,  Menander,  and  Cephisodotus,  who  had 
been  lately  joined  in  command  with  Conon  and 
his  unworthy  colleagues.     They  sailed  too  late 
to  save  Lampsacus,  but  as  they  possessed  a 
hundred  and  eighty  galleys,  a  force  superior  to 
Lysander^s,  they  anchored  on  the  opposite,  or 
European  side  of  the  Hellespont,  at  the  dis- 
tance of  fifteen  furlongs,  in  order  to  provoke 
the  ^nemy  to  an  engagement    Their  unfortu- 
nate station  was  the  mouth  of  tfa^  j£gos  Pota- 
mos,  or  river  of  the  goat,  distinguished  by  that 
name  on  account  of  some  small  islands,  which 
rising  high  above  the  surface  of  the  waters,  ex- 
hibit to  a  lively  imagination  the  appearance  of 
that  animal.  .This  place  was  injudiciously  cho- 
sen, since  it  afforded  very  insecure  riding ;  and 
was  distant  two  miles  from  Sestos,  the  nearest 
town  from  which  the  fleet  could  be  supplied 
with  necessaries.  Alcibiades,  who  in  his  Thra- 
cian  retirement  was  unable  to  withdraw  his 
attention  from  the  war  in  which  he  had  long 
acted  such  a  distinguished  part,  modestly  ad- 
monished his  countrymen  of  their  imprudence; 
but  he  was  arrogantly  reproached  for  presum- 
ing, while  an  exile  and  an  outlaw,  to  give  ad- 
vice to  the  admirals  of  Athens.    Their  subse- 
quent conduct  too  faithfully  corresponded  with 
this  insolence  and  folly.    Despising  the  inferi- 
ority, of  the  Peloponnesion  fleeti  they  advanced 
in  order  of  battle  to  the  harbour  of  Lampsa- 
cus ;  and  when  the  enemy  moved  not  fitun  their 
station,  they  returned  in  triumph  as  acknow- 
ledged masters  of  the  sea.    The  prudence  of 
Lysander  perceived  and  indulged  their  pre- 
sumption.   During  fonr  days  he  bore,  with  ex- 
traordinary patience,  their  repeated  insults,  a& 
fecting  the  utmost  disinclination  to  an  engage- 
ment, carefully  retaining  his  fleet  in  a  place  of 
security,  and  regulariy  despatching  a  few  swifl- 
sailing  vessels  to  observe  tlie  motions  and  be- 
haviour of  the  Athenians  when  they  returned 
from  their  daily  cruise  to  the  road  of  iEgoe 
Potamqs, 
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xcui  4  PelQponneuans,  and  pro- 

A  «C  405  ^^^^  ^^^^"'^  ^^  battie  with  more  dar- 
nkcember  ""8^  m«»co«  Uan  on  any  former 
Lfecemoer.  ^^^j^^^^^     ^^  ^j^^^  flattered  them- 

Mlves  with  an  undoubted  prospect  of  aacoen, 
they  yielded  without  reseive  to  ait  the  petulance 
of  prospeiity,  and  debated  in  what  manner  they 
■hould  treat  the  Lacedemonian  prisoners  who 
had  the  misfortune  to  fiUl  into  their  power. 
The  cruel  Philocles  proposed  to  cut  off  their 
rifht  hands,  that  those  enomies  of  Athens 
mifrht  be  equally  incapable  to  nanage  the  oar 
and  to  brandish  the  spear;  and  this  bloody  re- 
solution, though  opposed  by  Adimantus,  was 
approved  by  the  majority  of  his  ooUeagues. 
After  insulting  the  enemy  in  a  mannor  the  most 
mortifying  and  disgracofol,  they  retired  with 
an  air  of  exultation  mingled  with  contempt. 
The  Peloponnesian  spy-boats  followed  them  as 
usual  at  a  convenient  distance,  and  observed 
that  they  had  no  sooner  reaehed  their  stations 
than  the  seamen  landed,  straggled  about  the 
shore,  advanced  into  the  inland  country  in  quest 
of  provisions  or  amv|emeat,  indulged  in- indo- 
lence, or  revelled  in  disorder.  The  adviee- 
boats  returned  with  uncommon  celerity  to'  con- 
vey the  welcome  intelligence  to  Lysander,  who 
had  embarked  the  troops,  cleared  his  ships,  and 
mads  every  necessaiy  preparation  to  avail  him- 
self of  the  fiiTourable  opportunity  to  effect  by 
stratagem  what  it  might  have  been  dangerous 
to  attempt  by  feree.  When  his  scouts  ap- 
proached the  middle  of  the  channel,  they  hoist- 
ed their  shields  (for  that  was  the  appointed 
signal,)  and  at  the  same  moment  the  Pelopon- 
nesian squadrons  were  commanded  to  set  sail, 
that  they  might  surprise  the  hostile  fleet,  and 
indulge  that  resentment  and  animosity  which 
had  iMcn  rendered  more  violent  and  furious  by 
the  long  and  prudent  restraint  ot  their  com- 
mander. The  victory  was  complete,  if  that 
can  be  called  a. victory  where  there  was  scarcely 
any  resistance.  The  vigilant  activity  of  Conon 
endeavoured  seasonably  to  assemble  the  strength 
of  thb  Athenians;  but  his  advice' was  dis- 
dained by  officers  incapable  and  unworthy  of 
oommand,  and  his  orders  were  despised  by 
seanien  unaccustomed  and  unwilling  to  obey. 
At  length  they  became  sensible  of  Uie  danger 
when  it  was  too  late  to  avoid  it.  Their  ships 
were  taken,  either  altogether  empty,  or  man- 
ned with  such  feeble  crews  as  were  unable  to 
work,  much  Jess  to  defend  them.  The  troops 
and  sailors  who  flocked  to  the  shore  from  dif- 
ferent quarters,  and  with  disordered  precipita- 
tion, were  attacked  by  the  regular  onset  and 
disciplined  valour  of  the  Peloponnesians.  Those 
who  fought  were  slain ;  the  remainder  fled  into 
the  inmost  recesses  of  the  Chersonesus,  or  toek 
refuge  in  the  Athenian  fortresses  which  were 
scattered  over  that  peninsula.  When  Lysan- 
der reviewed  the  extent  of  his  well-merited 
success,  he  found  that  of  a  fleet  of  a  hundred 
and  eighty  sail,  only  nine  vessels  had  escaped, 
eight  of  which  were  conducted  by  Conon  to 
the  friendly  island  of  Cyprus,  while  thb  ninth 
carried  to  Athens  the  melancholy  news  of  a 
disaster  equally  unexpected  and  fatal.*  A  hun- 
dred and  seventy-one  galleys,  and  throe  thou- 
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sand  prisoners  (among  -whom  a*ere*  Philocles 
and  Adlmantus,)  rewarded  the  pirtlenod  and 
fortitude  of  Lysander,  whe  returned  with  his 
invaluable  spoil  to  Lampsaeus,  anfidst  the  joy- 
ous acclamations  of  naval  triumph.' 

Before  pursuing- the  natural  consequenbes  of 
an  event  the  most  important  that  had  hitherto 
happened  in  all  the  Grecian  wanvit  was  no- 
oessary  for  Lysander  to  decide  the  foite  o^  the 
Athenian  prisoners,  against  whonv  the  confe* 
derates  were  animated  by  all  that  -unrelenting 
hateed  which  is  congenial  to  the  stem  charao» 
ter  of  republicans  exasperated  by 'continual 
provocation,  and  recent  insult.  The  injustice 
and  cruelty  of  that  ombitioas  people  were 
carefully  described  and  maliciously  exaggerated 
in  the  dreadful  tribunal  of  their  enemies.  **  It 
would  be  tedious  to  enumerate,  though  it  was 
impossible  ever  to  foigvt,  their  multiplied  and 
abominable  crimes,  of  which  so  *niany  indivi- 
duals, and  so  many  communities,  had  been  the 
innocent  and  unhappy  victims.  Even  of  late 
they  had  destroyed  without  reniorse,  and  with- 
out the  shadow  of  necessity,  the  helpless  crews 
of  a  Corinthian  and  an  Andrian-vessel.j  The 
gods  had  averted  the  atrocious  rsiolution  pro- 
posed' by  the  bloody  Philooles,-  of  whksh  th» 
author  and  the  approvera  were  equally  lorimi- 
nal ;  nor  could  those  deserve  pardon  who  were 
incapable  of  pity."  Such  discourse,  which  re- 
.sovinded  'from  every  qnarter  of  the  assembly, 
declared,  without  the  necessity  of  a  formal 
vote,  the  unanimous  decree  of  the  eonfoderates. 
As  the  prisoners  had  been-  stripped  of  their 
arms,  there  was  nothing  to  be  feared  from  their 
numbers  and  despur.  They  .^ere  conducted 
into  the  presence  of  their  armed  judges;  and^ 
as  a  prelude  to  the  inhuman  massacre,  Lysan- 
der sternly  demanded  of  Philocles  what  he  de- 
served to  suffer  for  his  intended  cruelty.  The 
Athenian  replied  with  firmness,  ^Accuse  not 
those  whom  you  are  entitled  to  judge,  but  in- 
flict on  ns  the  same  punishment  which  we,  in  a 
different  fortune,  would  have  mflicted  on  our 
enemies."  The  words  were  scutsely  ended 
when  Lysander  hacked  him  in  pieces.  The 
Peloponnesian  soldiers  followed  the  bloody  ex- 
ample of  their  commander.  Of  three  thousand 
Athenians,  Adimantus  alone  was  spared,  either 
because  he  had  opposed  the  detestable  resolu- 
tion of  Philocles,  or  because  he  had  engaged 
in  a  treacherous  Isorrespondence  with  the  Spar- 
tans.' 

*  -    — 

9  Xenoph.  p.  458,  et  Mq.  et  PlaL  in  Ljr^'tnd.  Hj  tb« 
Iwtfle  of  Mm  Polamoa  the  AtheniaiM  loit  the  tmfirt  of 
the  wa,  which  they  had  acquired  by  the  coiwent  of  thair 
maritime  aUiea  io  the  fourth  year  of  the  serenty-fiAh  Olym- 
piad. They  enjoyed,  therefore,  that  lovereipsty,  or  em- 
Sure  8i  they  atyled  it,  from  the  year  477  till  the  year  409  be> 
ore  Chriat;  that  is,  a  period  of  aeTenty-two  yean.  Thie 
important  computation  is  not  to  be  found  in  ady  ancient 
writer:  and  no  two  authon  af^ree  in  eaIcolatin|[  the  dura- 
tion of  the  Athenian  empire.  Lyaiaa  in  hia  Funeral  Ora- 
tion, p.  93,  saya,  "  During  mrenty  yean  in  which  the  Aihe- 
niani  commanded  the  iea.**  Diodorui  Sicului  (ad  Olymp. 
95. 1.)  laya,  the  Atheniana  commanded  the  lee  lixtT-fi^'o 
yeait.  laoeratet  in  one  place  (i.  p.  174.)  agrees  with  T<v- 
siai;  in  another  (ii.  p.  909.)  with  Diodorua.  Andocid«a 
(Orat  iii.  p.  2J6.)  ttatei  it  at  eight  ?fiva  ^eara.  Lycnr^ns 
(adv.  Leoc.  p.  145.)  at  ninety.  Dionysiui  HaliCMmnMai 
(Ant  Rom.  aub.  init)  at  lixtv-eif^ht.  Demoathenea,  at  w« 
ahall  lee  below,  eutee  it  vanonily  at  fortyWIve,  tixty-firp, 
and  seTpnty-lhree  yean. 

3  Xinoph.  HoUen.  PIntarth.  in  Lytand. 
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It  miirhibe  expected,  that  immediately  afVer 
an  event  which  gave  him  the  command  of  the 
«ea,  Lyaander  ehould  aail  to  the  Pir sua,  and 
anault  the  wifortunate  city,  which  was  already 
grievously  oppiewed  by  the  LacediBmonian 
army  at  DeceUa.  But  the  sagacious  Spartan 
foresaw  the  numerous  obstacles  that  oppoeed 
his  conqueat  of  Athens,  and  prudent^  restrain- 
ed the  eagerness  of  the  tsoiops  and  his  own. 
The  strongly  fortified  harbours  of  that  capital, 
the  long  and  lofty  walls  which  surrounded  the 
city  on  every  side,  the  ancient  renown  and  ac- 
tual despair  of  the  Athenians,  must  render  the 
siege,  if  not  altogether  fruitless,  at  least  diffi- 
cult and  tedious ;  and  the  precious  moments 
wasted  in  this  doubtful  enterprise  might  be 
employed  in  attaining  certain,  immediate  and 
most  important  advantages. 

.On  the  coast  neither  of  Greece  nor  of  Asia, 
nor  of  any  of  the  intermediate  islands,  was 
th<ire  a  naval  force  capable  of  contending  with 
the  fleet  of  Lysander,  nor  any  fortified  place  in 
f.*  aU  those  countries  (except  the  city 

.?™5'        of.  Athens  alone)  sufficient  to  re- 
A  C  405    "**        impression  of  his  army.   It 
\'  was  a  design, therefore,  which  might 

well  ideserv^  his  ambition,  and  wbinh  was  not 
condemned  hy  his  prudence,  to  establish  or 
oonfirm  thei  Lacedemonian  empire  over  those 
valuable  and  extensive  coasts^  The  populous 
cities  of  Byzantium  and  ChaJoedon  were  at- 
tacked and  taken  duritng  the  astonishment  and 
terror  occasioned  by  the  dreadful  and  irrepara- 
ble misfortune  of  their  Athenian  allies.  Afler 
these  important  acquisitions,  Lysander  sailed 
to  the  island  of  Xtesbos,  reduced  >fitylen^,  and 
confirmed  the  jallegianoe  of  Methymna.  While 
he  extended  his  arms  over  the  neighbouring 
islands,  as  well  as  the  maritime  towns  of  Lydia 
and  Caria,  a.  powerful  squadron,  commanded 
by  the  enterprising  valour  of  Eteonicus.  ra- 
vaged the  shores  of  Macedon,  subdued  the  sea- 
ports of  Thrace,  and  rode  victorious,  in  the 
Helleqiont  and  Propontis,  the  £gean  and  Eux- 
ine  seas.  In  ^  or  eight  months  after  the  Athe- 
nian disaster  at  JEgos  Potamoe,  the  fairest  por- 
tion of  the  ancient  world,  the  most  favoured  by 
nature,  and  the  most  adorned  by  art,  reluc- 
tantly submitted  to  the  power,  or  voluntarily 
accepted  the  alliance  of  *6parta. 

During  this  long  series  of  triumphs,  Lysander 
never  lost  sight  of  the  reduction  of  Athens;  an 
object  important  in  itself,  and  necessary  to  the 
completion  of  his  extensive  plan.  The  vigilance 
of  the  Peloponnesian  squadrons  prevented  the 
usual  supplies  of  foreign  grain  from  reaching  the 
distressed  city.'  In  aU  the  towns  which  surren- 
dered, or  which  were  taken  by  storm,  the  Athe- 
nian garrisons  were  saved  from  immediate 
death,  only  on  condition  that  they  returned  to 
their  native  country.  By  such  contrivances  the 
crafty  Spartan  expected  that  the  scarcity  of  pro- 
visions would  soon  compel  the  growing  multi- 
tude of  inhabitants  to  submit  to  the  Lacede- 
monian army  at  Decelia.  But  the  Athenians, 
who  despised  the  assaults  of  the  enemy,  braved 
the  hardships  of  famine.  Even  after  Lysander 
had  blocked  np  their  harbours  with  a  hundred 
and  fifty  sail,  they  still  defended,  with  vigour, 
their  walls  and  ramparts;  patiently  endured 


fatigue  and  hunger ;  and  beheld  with  obstinatu 
uncon<}eni,  the  affliction  of  their  wives  and 
children.  Amidst  the  ravages  of  death  an^ 
disease,  which  advanced  with  increasing  horror, 
they  punished,  with  the  utmost  severity,  the  ig- 
noble cowardice  of  Arche8tratus,who  first  men«- 
tioned  capitulation,  and  declared  that  the  aanM 
moment  ahould  put  anend  to  theirindependenco 
and  their  lives. 
But  notwithstanding  the  melancholy  fiimnew 

r  I  Qus  and  powerful  party  m  the  stale 
A  ^r  Ai\A  ^^*  governed  rather  by  interest 
A-  v..  4U4.  ^^  jjy  honour ;  and  the  greatest 

enemies  of  Athenian  liberty  flourished  in  the 
bosom  of  the  republic  The  aristocratical  leaven 
of  the  four  hundred  had  infected  the  whole 
body  of  the  senate ;  and  not  only  the  inconstant 
Theramenes,  but  several  other  men  of  abilitiee 
and  influence,  who  had  been  most  active  in 
subverting  that  cruel  tyranny,  regretted  the 
restoration  of  democracy  to  a  people,  who  (ae 
they  had  recently  proved  in  many  parts  of  their 
conduct)  were  unable  to  enjoy,  without  abusing, 
the  invaiuable  gift  of  freifdom.  In  republic4Ui 
governments,  the  misfortunes  which  ought  to 
bind  all  ranks  of  men  in  the  firmest  and  moat 
indissoluble  union,  have  often  little  other  ten" 
dency  than  to  exasperate  the  political  facUone 
which  tear  and  distract  the  community.  Amidst 
every  form  of  public  distress,  the  Athenians 
caballed,  clamoured,  accused  and  penecnted 
each  other ;  and  the  faction  of  the  nobles,  who 
acted  with -superior  concert,  vigonr,and  address, 
destroyed,  by  dark  insinuations,  false  witneeses, 
perjury,  ana  every  other  species  of  legal  frand 
and  cruelty,  the  seditious  Cleophon,  and  other 
turbulent  demagogues,  who  might  most  effectu* 
ally  have  opposed  their  measures.^ 

When  these  obstacles  were  removed,  Thera- 
menes (whose  recent  merit  prevented  the  suspi- 
cion of  the  assembly)  proposed  an  embassy  to 
LacedsDmon,  which  should  request  a  suspension 
of  hostilities,  and  obtain,  if  possible,  some  mo- 
derate terms  of  accommodation.  He  named 
himself,  with  nine  colleagues,  as  the  persons 
best  qualified  to  undertake  this  important  com- 
mission ;  flattering  the  people  in  the  clearest  and 
least  ambiguous  terms,  with  an  undoubted  pros- 
pect of  success.  A  decree  was  immediately 
passed,  investing  the  ambassadors  with  full 
powers.  They  assumed  the  sacred  badge  of  their 
inviolable  character,  reached  in  safety  the  Spar- 
tan camp,  held  a  conference  witli  king  A^is, 
and  afterwards  repaired  to  the  Lacediemonian 
capital.  During  four  months  they  carried  on 
their  pretended  negotiation  with  the  senate,  the 
kings,  the  ephori,  and  especially  with  Lysander, 
whose  authority,  being'unknown  to  the  ancient 
constitution  of  Sparta,  was  fitr  more  extensive 
than  that  of  all  the  other  magistrates  together. 
With  him,  principally,  the  plan  was  concerted 
for  compelling  the  Atheniana  to  submit  to  terms 
of  peace,  which  they  muat  have  regarded  as 
worse,  not  only  than  war,  but  deaUi.^  The 
fortifications  of  their  harbours  were  to  be  demo- 
lished, as  well  as  the  long  walls  which  joined 


1  Lytias,  p.  973. 

B  TiViiafl  ftfaimt  Eratmllwoea,  p.  973 
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them  with  the  city :  they  were  to  sorrender  all 
their  ships,  but  twelve;  to  resign  every  preten- 
sion to  their  ancient  possessions  in  foreign 
parts ;  to  recall  from  banishment  the  surviving 
members  of  the  late  tyrannical  aristocracy ;  to 
follow  the  standard  of  Sparta  in  war ;  and,  in 
peace,  to  mould  their  political  constitution  afler 
the  model  which  that  victorious  republic  might 
think  fit  to  prescribe. 

When  Theramenes  produced  these  unexpect- 
ed firuits  of  his  boasted  negotiation,  the  Athe- 
nians'had  no  longer  either  strength  or  spirit  to 
resist,  or  even  courage  to  die.  During  the  leug 
absence  of  their  ambassadors,  the  siege  had  been 
carried  on  with  redoubled  vigour.  The  Lace- 
demonians, reinforced  by  the  Thebans  as  well 
as  by  their  numerous  allies  of  Peloponnesus, 
had  invested  the  city  on  every  side,  the  harbours 
were  closely  blocked  up  by  Lysander,  who  had 
become  master  of  Melos,  Ceos,  £gina,  and  Sa- 
hunis;  islands  so  near  to  Athens  that  they  were 
almost  regarded  as  a  part  of  the  Attic  territory. 
The  greatest  misery  prevailed  within  the  walls; 
the  ntnine  was  intolerable,  'and  the  diseases 
more  intolerable  than  the  famine.  The  full 
periocl  of  thrice  nine  years  had  elapsed,  which, 
if  we  may  credit  a  most  accurate  and  faithful 
historian,'  had  been  assigned  by  repeated  oracles 
and  predictions,  as  the  destined  term  of  the 
Peloponnesian  war  and  of  the  Athenian  great- 
ness. The  principal  leaders  of  the  democracy 
had  been  cut  off  by  the  perfidioui^  snares  of  their 
oppoi^ents,  who  were  prepared  to  bear  a  foreign 
yoke,  provided  they  might  usurp  domestic  ty- 
ranny. That  odious  faction  was  ready  to 
approve  the  measures  of  Theramenes,  who 
might  intimidate  the  dejected  assembly  by  de- 
claring Ta  most  melancholy  truth)  that  the  se- 
verity of  the  Lacednmonians,  excessive  as  it 
seemed,  was  yet  moderation  and  lenity  when 
compared  with  the  furious  and  unextinguishqible 
rage  of  the  Thebans  and  Corinthians,  who 
maintained  that  the  Athenians  deserved  not  any 
terms  of  accommodation ;  that  their  crimes 
ought  to  be  persecuted  with  unrelenting  ven- 
geance ;  their  proud  city  demolished  with  such 
perfect  destruction,  that  not  even  its  vestige 
should  remain;    and  the  insolent  inhabitants 

3  The  woidi  of  Thacydidet,  1.  ▼.  p.  303.  ara  r&y  r«- 
narkabto.  "He  lememben,  that  from  the'fint  coramenee- 
m«nt  of  hoftflitiei,  it  had  been  cooitanlljr  prophesied  that 
the  war  would  laat  ibriee  nioe  veara ;  whion,  of  all  pradio> 
tiooa.  waa  alone  firm  and  ■table ;"  or  as  the  idiom  of  the 
Gnek  Isngaafe  wiil  bear  "  the  moet  firm  and  itable.** 


utterly  extirpated  from  Greece,  which  they  had 
so  long  disturbed  by  their  ambition,  and  pro- 
voked by  their  tyranny  and  cruelty.  Such  an 
argument  Theramenes  might  have  employed,  if 
it  had  been  necessary  to  employ  any  argument, 
to  justify  his  negotiation  with  the  Spartans, 
which  was  confirmed  and  ratified  by«the  voice 
of  the  aristocratical  .cabal,  and  submitted  to, 
rather  than  accepted,  by  the  majority  of  the 
assembly,  with  the  gloomy  silence  of  despair. 
Olvmn  ^  ^^    sixteenth  of  Mi^,  th« 

xcrv  1  ^^^  °°  which  the  Athenians  had 
A  C  404  ^^^  accustomed  to  celebrate  the 
'  *  '  anniversary  of  the  immortal  victory 
of  Salamis,  the  hostile  armament  took  possession 
of  their  harbours ;  the  combined  army  entered 
their  jrates.  The  walls  and  fortresses  of  the 
city  of  Minerva,  which  the  generous  magnani- 
mity of  its  inhabitants,  preferring  tlio  public 
safety  to  their  own,  had  abandoned  in  defence 
of  Greece  to  the  fury  of  a  barbarian  invader, 
were  ungratefully  levelled  to  the  ground  by  the 
implacable  resentment  of  the  Greeks ;  who.  exe- 
cuted their  destructive  purpose  with  all  the 
eagerness  of  emulation,  boasting,  amidst  the 
triumphs  of  martial  music,  that  the  demolition 
of  Athens  would  be  regarded,  in  succeeding 

XI,  as  the  true  era  of  Grecian  freedom.  Tet 
r  they  had  satisfied  their  vengeance,  they 
seemed  to  regret  its  effects.  The  day  was  con- 
cluded with  a  magnificent  festival,  in  which  the 
recitation  of  the  poets  formed  as  usual,  the  prin- 
cipal ornament  of  the  entertainment.  Among 
other  pieces  was  rehearsed  the  Electra  of  Euri- 
pides, and  particularly  that  affecting  chorus, 
**  We  come,  O  daughter  of  Agamemnon  !  to 
thy  rustic  and  himible  roof.'^  The  words  were 
scarcely  uttered,  when  the  whole  assembly  melt- 
ed into  tears,  the  forlorn  condition  of  that  yocmg 
and  virtuous  princess,  expelled  the  royal  palace 
of  her  father,  and  inhabiting  a  miserable  cot- 
tage, in  want  and  wretchedness,  recalling  the 
dreadful  vicissitudes  of  fortune  which  had  be- 
fallen Athens,  once  mistress  of  the  sea,  and  so- 
vereign of  Greece,  but  deprived,  in  one  fatal 
hour,  of  her  ships,  her  walls,  and  her  strength, 
and  reduced  from  the  pride  of  power  and  pros- 
perity, to  misery,  dependence,  and  servitude, 
without  exerting  one  memorable  effort  to 
brighten  the  last  moment  of  her  destiny,  and  to 
render  her  fall  illustrious.^ 


4  Xenoph.  HeOen.  1.  ii.  o.  i.  et  aeo.  Diodor.  L  xiii.  104— 
107.  Plat,  in  Lysand.  p.  438.  Lyiiaa  uEraKMth.«tAcoraL 
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CHAPTER  XXIII. 

Rapaeiiy  and  CrueUy  of  the  Spartan  Government — The  Thirty  Tynmtt  in  Alhen» — Pemeution 
of  Lyiiat  and  hit  Family — Theramenet  opposes  the.  T^ants^^-'-Sanguinary  Speech  of  Critias — 
beatfi  tf  Jlieramenes — Persecution  and  death  of  Alcibiadu — Thraxybuim  seises  Phyii — JL>e- 
feats  the  TS/ranis^-nMemoradlc  Speech  of  TlirasylnUw — Oath  rf  Amnesty^^ot  faithfuMy  ob- 
served. 


'HE' conquest  of  Athens,  and  the  acknow* 
ledged  dominion  of  Sparta,  terminated  the 
memorable  war  of  twenty-se^en  years.  It  still 
remained  for  Lysander  to  reduce  the  island  of 
Samos,^  which  enjoys  the  honourable  distinc- 
tion of  being  the  last  settlement  in  the  East  that 
defied  the  aipbition  of  Pericles,  and  the  last 
which  submitted  to  the  arms  of  Lysander.  The 
conquered  islands  and  cities  suffered  still  greater 
vexations  under  the  Spartan,  than  they  had 
done  under  the  Athenian  empire.  Among  the 
hostile  factions^  which  ambition  or  danger  had 
formed  in  those  turbulent  republics,  Lysander 
always  preferred  that  party  which  possessed 
most  craft  and  least  patriotism.  At  the  head 
of  this  cabal  he  placed  a  Spartan  Harmostes, 
or  governor,  on  whose  obsequious  cruelty  he 
could  depend.  The  citidels  were  garrisoned  by 
mercenaries;  a  tyrannical  faction  insulted  as 
subjects,  those  whom  they  had  envied  as  rivals, 
or  dreaded  as  enemies ;  and  every  species  of 
license  and  disorder  was  exercised,  with  a  pre- 
sumption that  could  be  equalled  only  by  the 
tameness  with  which  it  was  endured.'  The 
Asiatic  Greeks  regretted  the  dishonourable  yoke 
of  Persia;  they  regretted  the  stem  dominion  of 
Athens ;  both  of  which  seemed  tolerable  evils, 
compared  to  the  oppressive  cruelty  of  Sparta 
and  Lysander.  The  contributions  of  which 
they  had  formerly  so  much  complained,  no 
longer  appeared  exorbitant.  Lysander  was  the 
first  and  the  last  conqueror  who  imposed  on 
those  feeble  communities  the  enormous  tribute 
of  a  thousand  talents.^ 

The  unrelenting  severity  of  Sparta  Has  usu- 
ally been  ascribed  to  the  personal  character  of 
her  general,  whose  natural  arrogance  and  cru- 
elty were  heightened  and  confirmed  by  the  sud- 


1  Comp.  Xenoph.  Hellen.  1.  ii.  p.  461.  et  Plat  iii.  p.  31. 
in  Lysand.  Lvsiaa  adv.  Eratofth.  p.  974.  et  Diodor.  p.  306. 
It  it  remarkable  that  Xenophoo  and  Lysias,  both  conlem- 
porarifls,  should  differ  in  a  matter  of  chronology ;  the  one 
placing  the  conqupjit  of  9amos  before,  and  the  other  afler, 
LyRnnder'i  voyaga  to  Athens. 

fi  These  were  the  rvv<«/Aj»9'i>i  tw*  J'lKai;  ntn  n^ %»«(, 
mentioned  by  Thocydides  and  Xenophon :  "  associations,  or 
rather  conspiracies,  for  matual  defence  in  courts  of  justice, 
and  for  nrntaal  .assistance  in  obtaining  offices  of  power." 

3  Instead  of  the  sweet  draught  of  Liberty,  Bparta,  ac- 
oording  to  Tbeopompus,  gave  Greece  the  bitter  cup  of 
BlaTery.  In  the  city  of  Miletus,  he  itacrifieed  at  once  eight 
hundred  men,  of  the  democratical  fnctton,  to  the  impIaeaDle 
r  ge  of  their  adversaries.   Plut.  in  Lysand. 

4  DiodoruS,  p.  400.  says,  9tKn»    rmv  %iXimv  rmXarrmv 

••V  f  viewruv,  "  more  than  a  thousand  talents  yearly  ;**  that 
k,  above  two  hundred  thousand  pounds.  It  may  be  com- 
puted from  PluL  in  Lysaad.  et  Xenoph.  p.  402.  that  Ly- 
sander sent  home  a  still  larger  sum  after  the  surrender  of 
Samoe.  The  law  of  Lycurgus  respecting  gold  and  silver, 
which  had  been  long  virtually,  was  now  formally,  abolished. 
The  uee  of  the  precious  metals  wap  allowed  to  the  state, 
but  forbidden  to  individuals,  under  pain  of  death.  The  pro- 
hibition, however,  was  universally  diarenrded ;  many  Bpar- 
«ana  poamed  abundance  of  fold  asd  sflvw;  none  incurred 
lb*  penalty  of  the  law.  Compar.  Plat  at  Zsnoph.  loc. 
•itat.  et  laoscak  in  Arohidam. 


den  exaltation  of  his  fortune.  From  the  simple 
citizen  of  a  small,  and  then  unfortunate  repub- 
lic, he  became,  in  a  few  years,  the  arbiter  of 
Greece.  Athens  acknowledged  his  authority ; 
the  smailer  cities  conrted  his  protection ;  venal 
poets  and  orators  extolled  him  with  odes  and 
panegyrics ;  he  was  honoured  with  crowns  and 
statues,  and  worshipped  by  hymns  and  sacri- 
fices.^ Yet  it  is  obvious  to  remark,  that  what 
ever  might  be  the  temper  and  manners  of  Ly* 
Sander,  his  country  is  justly  accountable  for  the 
wrongs  which  he  was  allowed  to  commit  with 
impunity  ;  and  it  is  uncertain  whether  another 
general,  placed  in  the  same  situation,  Would 
have  acted  on  different  principles;  sincQ  the 
nature  of  the  Spartan  institutions,  and  the  am- 
bitious views  of  the  republic,  seemed  to  demand 
and  justify  unconunon  exertions  of  severity. 
In  the  administration  of  their  domestic  govern- 
ment, five  or  six  thousand  Spartans  tyrannised 
over  thirty  thousand  Lacedtemonians ;  theee 
tyrannised,  with  still  greater  rigour,  over  thrice 
that  nimiber  of  slaves;  and  it  was  natural  to 
expect,  that  when  the  slaves  were  associated 
with  the  troops,^  all  these  descriptions  of  men, 
Spartans,  Lacedtemonians  and  Helots,  would 
tyrannise,  with  the  emulation  of  cruelty,  over 
their  conquered  subjects. 

The  scanty  materials  of  ancient  history  can- 
not enable  us  minutely  to  explain  the  humilia- 
tion and  distress  of  the  Asiatic  Greeks,  op- 
pressed by  the  double  tyranny  of  the  Spartans, 
and  of  their  fellow  citizens.  Contemporary 
writers,  who  beheld  this  scene  of  misery  and 
desolation,  seem  at  a  loss  for  words  to  impress 
its  horror.  Isocrates  endeavours  to  grasp  the 
amplitude  of  the  subject  in  the  vague  language 
of  general  description ;  hy  strokes  of  exagge- 
ration and  hyperbole,  he  supplies  the  place  of 
clear  and  positive  information  ;  but  all  the  co- 
piousness and  energy  of  the  Greek  tongue  sink 
beneath  the  heavy  afflictions  of  that  imfortu- 
nate  people ;  and  the  mind  of  the  orator  seeme 
to  labour  with  a  thought  which  he  is  unable  to 
express.'     It  is  not,  however,  from  such  rheto- 

5  Plut.  in  Lysand. 

0  The  Helots  then  took  the  title  of  vtm^mittf.  Libera 

tini,  ivv»Tai  St  TO   ¥tt9mftmSi(  iKiuiifOv  nlti  sir**.  Tbu- 

cvdid.  1.  V.  p.  533.  From  aome  passages  in  Isoeratea 
(t'anogyr.  et  oe  Pace.,)  it  should  seem  that  Lysander  oAen 
appointed  these  freed  men  to  o0cea  of  great  trust  and  au- 
thority. 

7  See  the  ora^on  of  Isoerales  on  the  peaee,  p.  171,  tte> 
In  the  panegjrric  of  Athens,  speaking  of  the  ansiocratical 
factions  supported  by  Lvsander  and  the  Lacedamoniane, 
Isocrates  says,  they  consisted  of  wretches,  "  whose  cruelty 
and  injustice  are  unexampled  in  the  history  of  mankind. 
From  what  indignity  did  tJievabstain  1  Into  #hat  exoessea 
were  they  not  transported  1  They,  who  regarded  the  most 
factious  as  the  most  fkithful ;  the  most  treacbertrtis  as  tbo 
most  deserving.  '  Their  crimes  proved  infeetioua,  and 
changed  the  mildneas  of  human  nature  into  aavag*  feioeity,*' 
iLC.    See  p.  SB,  k^. 
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rical  deflcriptioDB  that  we  can  attain  an  adequate 
and  satisfactory  knowledge  of  the  Spartan  ad- 
ministration :  history  delights  in  plain  and  au- 
thentic facts;  and  the  rigorous  treatment  of 
the  Athenians  themselves,  will  best  represent 
the  hardships  inflicted  on  their  Asiatic  colonies 
and  dependencies. 

The  Athenians  had  surrendered  their  fleet ; 
OivmD  their  walls  and  harbours  were  de- 
^  1 '  niolished ;  their  citadel  was  occu- 
A  C  404  P^^^  ^^  ^  Lacedfemonian  garrison, 
commanded  by  Callibius,  the  friend 
of  Lysander;  and  their  government  was  usurp- 
ed by  thirty  men,  the  dependents  and  creatures 
of  Sparta.  The  furious  and  profligate  Critias 
formed  a  proper  head  for  this  aristocratical 
council,  whose  members  have  been  justly  brand- 
ed in  history  under  the  name  of  the  Thirty 
Tyrants.^  On  pretence  of  delivering  the  state 
from  the  malice  of  informers,  and  the  turbu- 
lence of  seditious  demagogues,  they  destroyed 
the  mpflt  valuable  portion  of  the  community.* 
Niceratus,  the  son  of  Nicias,  and  a  son  who 
inherited  not  only  the  opulence,  but  the  virtues 
of  his  illustrious  father,  was  condemned  to 
death ;  Leon,  the  most  public-spirited,  and  An- 
tiphon,  the  most  eloquent  of  his  contempora- 
ries, shared  the  same  fate;  Thrasybulus  and 
Anytus  were  banished.  Whoever  was  known 
to  .be  powerful,  was  regarded  as  dangerous ; 
whoever  was  supposed  to  be  rich,  was  accused 
as  criminal.  Strangers  and  citizens  were  in- 
volved'in  one  promiscuous  ruin.io 

Amidst  this  general  wreck  of  whatever  was 
most  worthy  and  respectable,  I  shall  select  the 
persecution  of  Lysias  and  his  family,  the  only 
transaction  of  that  kind,  recorded  with  such 
cfrcumstances  as  answer  the  ends  of  history. 
Cephalus,  the  father  of  that  ingenious  orator, 
was  by  birth  a  Syraousan.  The  friendship  of 
Pericles  persuaded  him  to  settle  in  Athens, 
where,  under  the  protection  of  that  powerful 
Atateiinan,  he  obtained  wealth  and  honours. 
His  inoffensive  and  generous  character  escaped 
the  enmity  and  persecution  to  which  the  opu- 
lent Athenians  were  commonly  exposed ;  and 
he  enjoyed  the  rare  felicity  of  living  thirty 
years  in  the  midst  of  continual  trials  and  im- 
peachments, without  being  obliged  to  appear  as 
plaintiff  or  defendant  in  any  litigation.  His 
sons,  Lysias  and  Polemarchus,  inherited  his  in- 
nocence, his  generosity,  and  his  good  fortune. 
Though  possessed  of  the  most  valuable  accom- 
plishments, natural  and  acquired,  the  brothers 
prudently  kept  aloof  from  the  dangerous  paths 
of  public  life ;  contented  with  their  domestic 
felicity,  they  aspired  not  to  the  rank  of  Athe- 
nian citizens ;  but  liberally  contributed  to  sup- 
ply the  exigencies  of  the  state,  from  the  profits 
of  a  flourishing  manufacture  of  shields,  which 


8  Their   d&oim   aro  prcicrved   in  Xonophon,   Hellcn. 

9  Xenoph.  p.  4G2.  which  Cismr,  np.  SaHiitt.  do  Bello 
GetU.  e.  51.  evidently  had  in  view,  "  LieedflBmonii  devictit 
AihenicDvibus,  ttigiota  viros  itnposuere. . . .  Hi  primo  ca>- 
pcre  penimum  qtioiAqne,  et  omnibna  inviBam,  indemnatiim 
Metre.  Eo  |K>paFin  Ivtarif  et  merito  dicere  fieri.  Poet 
iibi  iMiillatiin  lioenlia  crevit  jaxt&  boooi  etmalo*  libidinofe 
ioterficore. . . .  Ita  eivitae,  ierritute  opprana  itultiB  lelitic 
fTftTc*  p^vnaii  dedlt.*' 

lb  Xaoopb  I.  u.-p.  408,  at  leq. 
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they  carried  on  by  the  labour  of  a  hundred  and 
twenty  slaves.  The  cruelty  of  the  thirty  ty« 
rants,  from  whose  rapacious  eye  neither  omcu- 
rity  could  conceal,  nor  merit  defend,  occasioned 
the  death  of  Polemarchus,  and  the  immediate 
misfortunes,  as  well  as  the  future  glory  of  Ly- 
sias^ who  acted  a  distinguished  part  in  over- 
turning that  detestable  tyranny,  and  in  bring- 
ing its  authors  and  abettors  to  condign  punish- 
ment.!^ 

The  history  is  related  by  himself  with  per- 
spicuous precision  and  graceful  simplicity : 
^^The  tyrants  Theognis  and  Piso  acquainted 
their  associates,  that  many  strangers  established 
at  Athens  were  disafiected  to  the  government. 
This  was  a  plausible  pretence  for  rifling  the 
effects  of  these .  unhappy  men ;  'a  measure  to 
which  the  thirty  were  not  only  excited  by  ava- 
rice, but  prompted  by  fear.  Money  was  be- 
come necessary  for  the  preservation  of  their 
power,  which,  being  founded  on  usurpation, 
and  tyrannically  administered,  could  only  be 
maintained  by  the  influence  of  corruption,  and 
the  mercenary  aid  of  foreign  troops.  The  life 
of  man,  therefore,  they  regarded  as  a  matter 
of  little  moment ;  the  amassing  of  wealth  was 
the  principal  object  of  their  desire ;  to  gratify 
which,  ten  strangers  were  at  once  devoted  to 
destruction.  In  mis  number,  indeed,  were  two 
poor  men ;.  a  base  and  cruel  artifice  to  persuade 
you,  Athenians,  that  the  remaining  eighl  had 
been  condemned,  not  for  the  sake  of  3ieir  riches, 
but  in  order  to  preserve  the  public  tranquillity ; 
as  if  the  interest  of  the  public  had  ever  been 
the  concern  of  that  tyrannical  cabal !  Their  in- 
famous design  was  executed  with  inhuman 
cruelty.  TIreir  victims  were  taken  in  their 
beds,  at  supper,  in  the  privacy  of  domestic  re- 
tirement. Me  they  seized  exercising  the  rites 
of  hospitality ;  my  guests  were  rudely  dis- 
missed ;'  I  was  delivered  into  the  custody  of  the 
worthless  Piso.  While  his  accomplices  con- 
tinued in  the  workshop,  taking  a  list  of  our 
slaves  and  effects,  I  asked  him,  *  Whether  mo- 
ney could  save  my  life  .^'  *  Yes,  a  considerable 
sum.'  *  I  wiH  give  you  a  talent  of  silver.'  This 
he  consented  to  accept,  as  the  price  of  my  safe- 
ty ;  and  to  such  a  melancholy  situation  was  I 
reduced,  that  it  afforded  me  a  momentary  con- 
solation to  depend  on  the  precarious  faith  of  a 
man,  who  (as  I  well  knew)  despised  every  law, 
humaii  and  divine.  But  my  comfort  was  of 
short  duration ;  for  I  had  no  sooner  opened  my 
coffer  to  pay  him  the  talent,  than  he  ordered 
his  attendant  to  seize  the  contents,  consisting 
of  three  talents  of  silver,  a  hundred  Daricks, 
three  hundred  Cyzicenes,  and  three  silver  cups. 
I  entreated  Piso  to  allow  me  a  small  sum  to  de- 
fray the  expense  of  my  journey.  But  he  de- 
sired me  to  be  thankful  to  escape  with  my  life. 
Going  out  together,  we  met  the  tyrants  Melo- 
bius  and  Mnesitheides,  returtiing .  from  the 
workshop.  They  inquired,  where  we  wete 
going.'  Piso  answered,  to  examine  the  house 
of  my  brother  Polemarchus.  They  desired  him 
to  proceed ;  but  commanded  me  to  follow  them 
to  the  house  of  Damasippus.    Piso  whispered 


U  See  the  Life  of  Lysias,  and  the  Orationa  then  lefor- 
red  to,  p.  IIQ,  et  aeq. 
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me  to  ])•  Bileiit,  and  to  fear  nothing,  because  he 
would  immediately  come  there.  Upon  our  ar- 
rival, we  found  Theognis  guarding  seyeral  of 
m^  companions  in  calamity.  I  increased  the 
number  of  his  prisoners ;  but  obtained  an  op- 
portunity to  represent  my  innocence  and  mis- 
fortunes to  Damasippus,  entreating  him,- by  our 
past  friendship,  to  employ  his  influence  in  my 
behalf.  He  assured  me  of  his  intention  to  in- 
tercede with  Theognis,  whose  avarice  would 
easily  persuade  him  to  betray  his  trust  While 
they  conversed  on  this  subject,  I  took  advan- 
tage of  my  knowledge  of  the  house  to  escape 
through  three  secret  passages,  which  all  hap- 
pened to  be  open  and  unguarded ;  and  fortu- 
nately reaching  the  country-house  of  my  friend 
Archimaus,  a  ship-master,  sent  him  to  Uie  city, 
that  he  might  bring  me  intelligence  of  my  bro- 
ther. Ho  discovered,  that  the  tyrant  Eratoe- 
thenes  had  dragged  him  from  the  road,  and 
conducted  him  to  prison,  where  he  was  ordered 
to  drink  hemlock.  At  this  melancholy  news,  I 
sailed  to  Megara,  under  cover  of  the  night.  Our 
eflfects  became  the  property  of  the  tyrants,  whose 
mean  avarice  spared  not  the  smallest  trifle  be- 
longing to  us.  Even  the  gold  ear-rings  of  Po- 
lemardius's  wife  were  forcibly  torn  away  by 
the  bruUl  Melobius."i 

The  Thirty  justified  these  abominable  acts 
of  cruelty  by  the  authority  of  a  servile  senate, 
which  they  still  allowed  to  subsist  as  the  instru- 
ment and  accomplice  of  their  tyranny.  It  could 
not  be  expected,  however,  that  in  a  city  accus- 
tomed to  the  utmost  liberty  of  opinion  and  free- 
dom of  debate,  a  body  of  five  hundred,  or  even 
of  thirty  men,  should  continue  to  agree  in  the 
same  odious  and  oppressive  measures.  The 
first  seeds  of  discord,  or  rather  the  first  symp- 
toms of  repentance,  appeared  in  the  speeches 
and  behaviour  of  the  bold  and  active  Thera- 
menes;  who,  though  the  principal  author  of 
the  usurpation,  was  already  disposed  by  the 
humanity  of  his  nature,  or  by  the  singular  in- 
constancy of  his  temper,^  to  destroy  the  work 
of  his  own  hands.  His  strenuous  endeavours 
were  used  to  save  the  innocent  and  unhappy 
victims  whom  his  furious  colleagues  daily  de- 
voted to  destruction ;  under  his  protection  the 
citizens  assembled,  and  expressed  their  resent- 
ment orxlespair;  and  it  was  justly  apprehended 
that  the  government  of  the  Thirty  might  be 
dissolved  by  the  same  means,  and  by  the  same 
man,  who  had  set  on  foot  and  subverted  the 
short-lived  tyranny  of  the  four  hundred.  The 
present  usurpation,  indeed,  was  defended  by  a 
Lacedemonian  garrison ;  but  the  Thirty  dread- 
ed the  influence  of  Theramenes  over  the  fo- 
reign troops ;  they  dreaded  still  more  his  influ- 
ence over  the  Athenian  citizens.  When  they 
considered  the  precarious  tenure  of  their  au- 
thority, and  the  unjust  violence  of  their  admi- 
nistration, they  reflected  on  the  past  with  pain, 
and  viewed  the  fbture  with  terror.  But  they 
had  gone  too  far  to  retreat,  and  nothing  re- 


1  Sm  the  diseounes  of  Lyriu  againat  Af  oratnt  and 
Eratoathaoea,  p.  958,  etaeq. 

3  Tboeydid.  Tiii.  68,  et  Mq.  Lyaiaa  adreri.  Eratoith. 
Xenophonpainf  biro  mora  favoarably ;  and  Ariatot.  apud 
PhiL  iH.  337.  at  Diodor.  p.  350^  at  aaq.  atitl  anon  fsToura- 
bl7  tbatt  Xanophon. 


mained  but  to  prop  the  tottering  fabric  of  their 
power  by  enlarging  its  base.  Three  thousand 
citizens  were  invited  to  participate  in  the  ad- 
vantages and  dangers  of  their  government. 
The  rest  were  disarmed  and  treated  with  an  in- 
crease of  severity. 

Theramenes  vainly  opposed  the  crimuial  de- 
signs of  his  colleagues,  who  implicitly  submitted 
their  opinions  to  Uie  implacable  fury  of  Critias. 
He  it  was  who  chiefly  encouraged  them  boldly 
to  persevere,  and  to  remove  every  obstacle  to 
the  unlimited  gratification  of  their  passions. 
The  safety  of  Theramenes,  he  assured  them, 
was  no  longer  compatible  with  their  own.  His 
delicacy,  real  or  affected,  was  totally  inconsis- 
tent with  the  spirit  of  the  present  administr^ 
tion;  nor  could  the  government  of  Thirty,  any 
more  than  that  of  one  tyrant,  admit  of  being 
curiously  canvassed,  or  iastidiously  opposed. 
These  sentiments  being  received  with  approba- 
tion, we  might  expect  that  Theramenes  should 
have  been  destroyed  by  that  sudden  jmd  open 
violence  which  had  proved  fatal  to  so  many 
others.  But  as  the  most  daring  violators  of  the 
laws  of  86ciety  are  obliged  to  establish  and  ob- 
serve some  rules  of  justice,  in  their  conduct  to- 
wards each  other,  it  had  been  resolved  by  the 
Thirty,  that,  amidst  the  violent  And  capricious 
outrages  which  they  committed  against  their 
subjects,  none  of  their  own  number  should  be 
put  to  death  without  the  benefit  of  a  trial  before 
the  senate ;  a  privilege  extending  to  the  three 
thousand  entrusted  with  the  use  of  arms,  and 
sufficiently  denoting  the  miserable  condition  of 
the  other  citizens.  The  senate  was  assembled 
to  try  Theramenes;  but  this  tribunal  was  sur- 
rounded by  armed  men.  When  the  pretended 
criminal  appeared,  Critias  addressed  the  court 
in  a  speech  too  remarkable  ever,  to  be  forgot- 
ten. 

^  Should  you  imagine,  O  senators  1  consider- 
ing the  great  numbers  who  have  suffered  death, 
that  we  have  been  guilty  of  unnecessaiy  cruelty, 
you  will  alter  that  opinion  on  reflecting  that 
revolutions  of  government  must  always  be  at- 
tended with  bloodshed;  bnt  particularly  whes 
a  populous  city  like  Athens,  which  has  been 
long  pampered  with  liberty,  is  reduced  under 
the  dominion  of  a  few.  The  actual  form  of  ad- 
ministration was  imposed  by.  the  Lacedemo- 
nians as  the  condition  of  the  public  safety.  In 
order  to  mauntain  its  authority  we  have  remov- 
ed those  seditious  demagogues,  whose  demo- 
cratical  madness  hath  occasioned  all  our  paet 
calamities.  It  is  our  duty  to  proceed  in  this 
useful  work,  and  to  destroy,  without  ibar  or 
compassion,  all  who  would  disturb  the  public 
tranquillity.  Should  a  man  of  this  dangerous 
disposition  be  found  in  our  own  order,  he 
ought  to  be  punished  with  double  rigour,  and 
treated  not  only  as  an  enemy,  but  as  a  traitor. 
That  Theramenes  is  liable  to  this  accusation  ap- 
pears from  the  whole  tenor  of  his  conduct. 
He  concluded  the  treaty  with  the  Lacedaemo- 
nians; he  dissolved  the  popular  government; 
he  directed  and*  approved  the  first  and  boldest 
measures  of  our  administration :  but  no  sooner 
did  difficulties  arise  than  he  deserted  his  asso- 
ciates, declared  his  opposition  to  their  designs, 
and  undertook  the  protectioiB  of  the  populace. 
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When  the  weather  was  fair  and  favourable,  he 
piftBued  the  aame  coarse  with  his  companions, 
but  on  the  first  change  of  wind,  he  thought 
proper  to  alter  his  navigation.  With  such  an 
irresolute  steersman  it  is  impossible  to  govern 
the  helm  of  the  republic,  and  to  guide  the  ves- 
sel to  her  destined  harbour.  This  dangerous 
inconsiBtency  ought,  indeed,  to  have  been  ex- 
pected from  a  man  to  whose  character  perfidy 
is  congenial.  He  began  his  political  career  un- 
der the  direction  of  his  fiither  Hagnon,  a  vio- 
lent partisan  of  democracy.  He  afterwards 
changed  ins  system,  in  order  to  obtain  the  fa- 
vour of  the  nobles.  He  both  established  and 
dissolved  the  government  of  the  four  hundred; 
and  the  whole  strain  of  his  behaviour  proves 
him  unfit  to  govern,  and  unworthy  to  live.*'' 

Theramenes  made  a  copious  and  persuasive 
defence,  acknowledging,  **  That  he  had  often 
changed  his  conduct,  but  denying  that  he  had 
ever  varied  his  principles.  When  the  demo- 
cracy flourished,  he  had  maintained  the  just 
rights,  but  repressed  the  insolence,  of  the  peo- 
ple. When  it  became  necessary  to  alter  the 
form  of  the  repubUc,  in  compliance  with  the 
command  of  the  Spartans,  he  had  supported 
the  legal  power,  but  opposed  the  tyranny,  of 
the  magistrates.  Under  every  administration  of 
government  he  had  approved  himself  the  friend 
of  moderation  and  justice,  which  he  still  con- 
tinued, and  ever  would  continue,  to  recommend 
and  enforce,  convinced  that  those  virtues  alone 
could  me  stability  and  permanence  to  any  sys- 
tem of  government,  whether  aristocratical  or 
popular." 

The  senators  murmured  applause,  unawed 
by  the  presence  of  Critias  and  his  associates. 
But  this  furious  tyrant  made  a  signal  to  the 
armed  men,  who  surrounded  the  senate-house, 
to  show  the  points  of  their  daggers;  and  then 
stepping  forward,  said,  *^  It  is  the  duty,  O  sena- 
tors !  of  a  prudent  magistrate,  to  prevent  the 
deception  and  danger  of  his  friends..  The  coun- 
tenance of  those  brave  youths  (pointing  to  his 
armed  partisans)  suffieiently  discovers  that  they 
will  not  permit  you  to  save  a  man  who  is  mani- 
festly subverting  the  government :  I,  therefore, 
with  the  general  consent,  strike  the  name  of 
Theramenes  from  the  list  of  those  who  have  a 
right  to  bo  tried  before  the  senate;  and,  with 
the  approbation  of  my  colleagues,  I  condemn 
him  to  immediate  death."  Roused  by  this  un- 
expected and  bloody  sentence,  Theramenes 
started  from  his  seat,  and  sprang  to  the  altar 
of  the  senate-house,  at  onoe  imploring  the  com- 
passion, and  urging  the  interest  of  the  specta- 
tors, whose  names,  he  observed,  might  be  struck 
out,  and  whose  lives  might  be  sacrificed,  as  un- 
jostiy  and  cruelly  as  hu  own.  But  the  terror 
of  armed  violence  prevented  any  assistance  or 
intercession;  and  the  eleven  men  (for  thus  the 
Athenian  delicacy  styled  the  executioners  of 
public  justice)  dragged  him  from  the  altar,  and 
hurried  him  to  execution. 

In  proceeding  through  the  market-place  the 
unhappy  victim  of  tyranny  invoked  the  favour 
and  gratitude  of  his  fellow  citizens,  who  had 
oflen  been  protected  by  his  eloquence,  and  de- 
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fended  by  his  valour.  But  the  impudent  Saty- 
ras,  the  chief  minister  of  vengeance  both  in 
authority  and  cruelty,  sternly  told  him,  that  if 
he  continued  his  lamentations  and  uproar  he 
should  soon  cry  in  good  earnest  :<  ^And  shall 
I  not,"  said  Theramenes,  » though  I  remain 
silent  ?*'  When  he  drank  the  fatal  hemlock,  he 
poured  a  libation  on  the  ground  with  a  health 
to  the  honest  Critias;  circumstances  unworthy 
to  relate,  if  they  proved  not,  that  even  in  his 
last  moments,  he  was  forsaken  neither  by  his 
facetiousnesB  nor  by  his  fortitude.^ 

The  death  of  Theramenes  delivered  the  ty- 
rants from  the  only  restraint  which  tended  to 
control  their  insolence,  and  to  moderate  their 
cruelty.  They  might  now  indulge  in  all  the 
licentiousness  of  outrage,  without  the  fear  of 
reproach  or  the  danger  of  resistance.  Their 
miserable  subjects  were  driven  from  the  city, 
from  the  Pineus,  from  their  houses,  their  farms, 
and  their  villages,  which  were  divided  among 
the  detestable  instruments  of  an  odious  usurpa- 
tion. Nor  did  the  tyrants  stop  here.  A  man- 
date was  published,  enforced  by  the  autliority 
of  the  Spartan  senate,  prohibiting  any  Grecian 
city  to  receive  the  unfortunate  fugitives.  But 
this  inhuman  order  was  almost  universally  dis- 
obeyed ;  the  sacred  laws  of  hospitality  prevailed 
over  the  terror  of  an  unjust  decree;  Thebes, 
Argos,  and  Megara,  were  crowded  with  Athe- 
nian exiles.^ 

In  exercising  these^  abominable  acts  of  cruelty, 
the  Thirty  probably  consulted  the  immediate 
safety  of  their  persons,  but  they  precipitated  the 
downfall  of  their  power.  The  oppressed  Athe- 
nians, whose  sufTcrings  seemed  no  longer  tole- 
rable, required  only  a  loader  to  rouse  them  to 
arms,  and  to  conduct  them  to  victory  and  to  ven- 
geance. This  danger  the  tyrants  had  greater 
reason  to  apprehend,  since  they  could  not  ex- 
pect a  reinforcement  to  the  garrison,  while  the 
efforts  of  Lysander  and  the  Spartans  were  prin- 
cipally directed  towards  the  extension  of  tlieir 
Asiatic  conquests.  The  abilities  and  resent- 
ment of  Alcibiades  pointed  him  out  as  the  per- 
son best  qualified  to  undertake  the  arduous  and 
honourable  design  of  reassembling  the  fugitives, 
and  of  animating  them  with  courage  to  recover 
their  lost  country.  That  illustrious  exile  had 
been  driven  from  his  Thracian  fortress  by  the 
terror  of  the  Lacedemonians,  then  masters  of 
the  Hellespont,  and  had  acquired  a  settlement 
under  the  protection  of  Pharnabazus,  in  the 
little  village  of  Grynium  m  Phrygia,  where, 
undisturbed  by  the  dangerous  contentions  of 
war  and  politics,  he  enjoyed  an  obscure  happi- 
ness in  the  bosom  of  love  and  friendship.  But 
the  cruel  fears  of  the  tyrants  pursued  him  to 
this  last  retreat. 


4  Ori  oi^w^eiro,  §t  f^^  cmrnvtnv,  Literaflj,  that  be 
would  erj  out  vnleM  he  were  nlent.  The  inaccurate  lan- 
guage of  the  ezeotttioner  farDiahod  oeeasioo  to  the  siBart 
reply  of  Theramenot. 

5  Xenopb.  p.  47Q.  The  glnrioDn  death  of  Theramenoa 
canoolled  the  mperfeetioiu  of  hit  lift.  That  hii  character 
was  inconstant,  most  wrilen  allow.  Lyaias  ndversus  Era- 
tosthen.  accuses  him  of  many  deliberate  crimes;  but  ha 
died  in  a  Tirtuous  cause,  and,  however  he  acted,  lefl  the 
soeoe  graoefbliy.  "  ttuam  me  delectat  Theramenes !  quam 
elato  animoest!  Etsi  enim  flemna,  cum  le^imna,  tamen 
non  misefabiliter  rir  clarus  moritur.**   Cic.  Tuae.  Qaisst 
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Lysander  told  Fharnabazus  that  the  sacrlfioe 
of  Alcibiades  was  Decenary  for  the  safety  of 
that  form  of  government  which  had  been  re- 
cently established  in  Athens,  and  which  it  was 
the  interest  both  of  Sparta  and  of  Persia  to 
maintain.  A  private  reason  (which  will  after- 
wards appear)  prevailed  with  the  satrap  to  pay 
immediate  attention  to  this  bloody  advice.  A 
band  of  armed  Phrygians  was  sent  to  surprise 
and  destroy  Alcibiades.  Such  was  the  fame 
of  his  prowess,  that  these  timid  afwassins  durst 
not  attack  him  in  broad  day,  or  by  open  force. 
They  chose  the  obscurity  of  night  to  surround 
and  set  fire  to  his  house,  whidi,  according  to 
the  fashion  of  the  country,  was  chiefly  com- 
posed of  light  and  combustible  materials.  The 
crackling  noise  of  the  flames  alarmed  Alcibia- 
des, whose  own  treacherous  character  render- 
ed him  always  suspicious  of  treachery.  He 
snatched  his  sword,  and,  twisting  his  mantle 
round  his  left  arm,  rushed  through  the  flaming 
edifice,  followed  by  his  faithful  Arcadian  frienti^ 
and  by  his  aflectionate  mistress  Timandra.^ 
The  cowardice  of  the  Phrygians,  declining  to 
meet  the  fury  of  his  assault,  covered  him  with 
a  shower  of  javelins.  But  even  these  Barba- 
rians spared  the  weakness  and  the  sex  of  Ti- 
mandra,  whose  tears  and  entreaties  obtained 
the  melancholy  consolation  of  burying  her  un- 
fortunate lover ;  a  man  whose  various  charac- 
ter can  only  be  represented  in  the  wonderful 
vicissitudes  of  his  life  and  fortune ;  and  who, 
though  eminently  adorned  with  the  advantages 
of  birth,  wealth,  valour,  and  eloquence,  and 
endowed  with  uncommon  gifts  of  nature  and 
acquirements  of  art,  yet  deficient  in  discretion 
and  probity,  involved  his  country  and  himself 
in  inextricable  calamities. 

Although  the  life  of  Alcibiades  had  been 
highly  pernicious  to  his  country,  his  death,  at 
this  particular  juncture,  might  be  regarded  as  a 
misfortune,  if  the  Athenian  exiles  at  Thebes 
had  not  been  headed  by  a  man  who  possessed 
his  excellences,  unmingled  with  his  defects  and 
vices.  The  enterprising  courage  of  Thrasybu- 
lus  was  animated  by  the  love  of  liberty;  and 
while  he  generally  followed^  the  rules  of  justice 
and  humanity,  he  had  magnanimity  to  con- 
ceive, abilities  to  conduct,  and  perseverance  to 
accompUsh,  the  boldest  and  most  arduous  de- 
signs. Having  communicated  his  intentions 
to  the  unhappy  fugitives  in  Thebes  and  MogiL- 
ra,  he  encouraged  a  body  of  seventy  intrepid 
followers  to  seize  the  important  fortress  of 
Phyla,  situate  on  the  Bceotian  and  Athenian 
frontier.  This  daring  enterprize  alarmed  the 
tyrants,  who  marched  forth  with  the  flower  of 
their  troops  to  dislodge  the  new  garrison.  But 
the  natural  strength  of  the  place  baffled  their 
assault;  and,  when  they  determined  to  invest 
it,  the  unexpected  violence  of  a  tempest,  accom- 
panied with  an  extraordinary  fall  of  snow,< 
obliged  them  to  desist  from  their  undertaking. 
They  returned  with  precipitation  to  Athens, 
leaving  behind  part  of  their  attendants  and 


1  Cora.  Nepoa,  et  PloL  io  Alcibiad. 
S  Hia  conduct,  w  will  ftppvar  hareaAar,  was  not  nni- 
fonn. 
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baggage,  which  fell  a  prey  to  the  garrison  of 
Phyla;  the  strength  of  which  continually  asig- 
mented  by  the  confluence  of  Athenian  exilM, 
and  soon  increased  from  seventy,  to  seven  hun- 
dred, men. 

The  tyrants  had  just  reason  to  apprehend 
that  these  daring  invaders  might  ravage  the 
surrounding  country,  and  even  attack  the  capi- 
taL  Alarmed  by  this  danger,  they  despatched 
several  troops  of  horse,  with  the  greater  part 
of  their  Lacedemonian  mercenaries,  who  en- 
camped in  a  woody  country,  at  the  distance  of 
fifteen  furlongji  from  Phyla,  in  order  to  watch 
the  motions  and  repress  the  incursions  of  the 
enemy.  But  these  forces,  which  had  been  sent 
to  guard  the  territory  and  dty  &om  surprise, 
were  themselves  surprised  by  Thrasybulos, 
who  silently  marched  forth  in  the  night,  posted 
his  men  amidst  the  concealed  intricacies  of  the 
forest,  and  suddenly  attacked  the  Lacedomo- 
nians  before  they  had  time  to  recollect  them- 
selves, or  even  to  stand  to  their  arms.  The 
dread  of  an  ambush  probably  prevented  tha 
wary  general  from  following  them  to  any  great 
distance  from  the  garrison.  A  hundred  and 
twenty  men  were  slain  in  the  pursuit ;  a  trophy 
was  erected ;  the  baggage  and  arms  were  con- 
veyed in  triumph  to  Phyla.^ 

The  news  of  this  disaster  inspired  the  Thirty 
with  such  terror  that  they  no  longer  regarded  a 
demolished  city  like  Athens  as  proper  for  their 
residence.  They  determined  to  remove  to  the 
neighbouring  town  of  Eleusis,  which,  in  case  of 
extremity,  seemed  more  capable  of  defence. 
The  three  thousand,  who  were  entrusted  with 
the  use  of  arms,  accompanied  them  thither,  and 
assisted  them  in  treacherously  putting  to  death 
all  such  of  the  Eleusinians  as  were  thou|^t  dis- 
afiected  to  the  usurpation.  Under  pretence  of 
mustering  the  inhabitants,  those  unhappy  men 
were  singly  conducted  through  a  narrow  gate 
leading  to  the  shore,  where  mey  were  sucoes- 
sively  disarmed,  bound,  and  executed,  by  the 
cruel  instruments  of  tyranny.' 

Mean  while  the  garrison  of  Phyla  continually 
received  new  reinforcements.  The  orator  Lysiaa, 
whose  domestic  sufferings  have  been  recently 
described,  collected  three  hundred  men  to  take 
vengeance  on  the  murderers  of  his  brother,  and 
the  authors  of  his  own  banishment.^  These  use- 
ful supplies  encouraged  Thrasybulusto  attempt 
surprising  the  Piraaus,  the  inhabitants  of  which, 
consisting  chiefly  of  tradesmen,  merchants,  and 
mariners,  bore  with  great  impatience  and  indig- 
nation the  injuries  of  a  subordinate  council  of 
Ten,  the  obsequious  imitators  of  the  Thirty. 
This  enterprise  was  crowned  *with  success,  id- 
though  the  tyrants  brought  forth  their  whole 
force  to  oppose  it  Having  intercepted  their 
march  to  the  place,  Thrasybulus  occupied  a  ris- 
ing ffround,  which  gave  him  a  decisive  advan- 
tage m  the  engagement 

Before  leading  his  men  to  action,  he  animated 
their  valour  and  resentment,  by  reminding 
them,  that  the  enemy  on  the  right  consisted  of 
those  LacedeMnonians  whom  only  five  days  be- 


4  Xsnoph.  p.  471  5  Id.  ibid. 
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fore  they  had  •hftmefuUy  roated  and  put  to 
flight;  that  the  troops  on  the  left  were  com- 
manded by  the  Thirty  tyrants,  who  had  unjoatly 
driven  them  into  banishment^  confiscated  their 
property,  and  murdered  their  dearest  friends. 
**  But  the  ^ds  have  finally  given  us  the  oppor- 
tunity (long  ardently  desired)  to  face  our  oppres- 
sors with  arms  in  our  hands,  and  to  take  ven- 
geance on  their  multiplied  wickedness  and  cru- 
elty. When  they  invested  us  at  Phyla,  the  gods, 
consulting  our  safi»ty,  ruffled  the  serenity  of  the 
sky  with  an  unexpected  tempest.  The  assist- 
ance of  Heaven  enabled  us,  with  a  handful  of 
men,  to  raise  a  trophy  over  our  numerous  foes ; 
and  the  same  divine  Providence  still  favours  us 
with  the  roost  manifest  marks  of  partiality. 
The  enemy  are  drawn  up  in  a  deep  and  close 
array;  they  must  be  obliced  to  ascend  the  emi- 
nence ;  the  javelins  of  their  rear  cannot  reach 
beyond  their  van ;  while,  firom  the  reverse  of 
these  circumstances,  no  weapon  of  ours  needs 
be  discharged  in  vain.  Let  us  avail  ourselves, 
therefore,  of  an  arrangement  evidently  produc- 
ed by  the  favour  of  Heaven ;  each  soldier  re- 
membering, that  he  never  can  achieve  a  more 
honourable  victory,  or  obtain  a  more  glorious 
tomb."7 

The  revered  authority  of  the  prieet  enforced 
the  exhortation  of  the  general.  He  promised 
them  complete  success,  provided  they  forbore  to 
charge  till  one  of  their  men  were  killed  or  wound- 
ed :  **  Then,"  added  he,  ^  I  will  conduct  you  on 
to  victory,  though  I  myself  shall  fall."  He  had 
scarcely  ended,  when  the  enemy  threw  their 
javelins;  upon  which,  as  if  guided  by  a  divine 
impulse,  he  rushed  forward  to  the  attack.  Both 
parts  of  his  prediction  were  accomplished.  The 
battle  was  neither  long  nor  bloody ;  but  Critias 
and  Hippomachus,  tfao  two  most  violent  of  the 
tyrants,  were  left  among  the  slain.  Thrasybo- 
lus  judiciously  avoided  to  pursue  the  scattered 
fugitives,  who  being  superior  in  number,  might 
still  rally  and  renew  the  battle,  if  he  quitted  the 
advantage  of  the  ground.  But  having  proceed- 
ed to  the  foot  of  the  hill,  he  stopped  Qie  ardour 
of  his  troops,  and  commanded  the  herald  Cleo- 
critus  to  proclaim  with  a  loud  voice,  ^  Where- 
fore, Athenians!  wquld  you  fly  from  your  coun- 
tiymen  ?  Wherefore  have  you  driven  them  from 
the  dty  ?  Why  do  you  thirst  for  their  blood  ? 
We  are  all  united  by  religious,  civil,  and  do- 
mestic ties.  Often,  with  combined  arms,  have 
wo  fought  by  sea  and  land,  to  defend  our  com- 
mon country  and  common  freedom.  Even  in 
this  unnatural  civil  war,  excited  and  fomented 
by  the  ambition  of  impious  and  abominable  ty- 
rants, who  have  shed  more  blood  in  eight 
months,  than  the  PeloponnesianB,.our  public 
enemies,  in  ten  years,  we  have  lamented  your 
misfortunes  as  much  as  our  own ;  nor  is  there  a 
man  whom  you  have  left  on  the  field  of  battle, 
whose  death  does  not  excite  our  sympathy,  and 
increase  our  affliction."  The  tyrants,  dreading 
the  effect  of  a  proclamation  well  calculated  to 
sow  the  seeds  of-  disaffection,  led  off  their 
troops  with  great  precipitation ;  and  Thrasybu- 
1ns,  without  stripping  the  d«Ml,  marched  to  the 
Pineus.s 


7  Xenoph.  p.  473.  at  Diodor.  1.  xiv.  p. 

8  Xmioph.  p.  474. 
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Next  day  the  Thirty,  shamefully  discomfited 
in  the  engagement,  and  deprived  of  Critias,  their 
furious  but  intrepid  leader,  took  tlieir  melan- 
choly seats  in  cquncil  with  strong  indications  of 
expected  ruin.  Their  unfortunate  subjects  ac- 
cused their  commanders,  and  each  other;  a  new 
sedition  arose ;  nor  was  the  ferment  allayed, 
until  the  tyrants  had  been  deprived  of  their  dig- 
nity, and  ten  magistrates  (one  elected  from  eaw 
tribe)  appointed  in  their  room.^  The  surviving 
tyrants,  with  those  who  were  too  closely  united 
with  them  in  guilt,  not  to  be  united  in  interest, 
fled  to  Eleusis. 

It  might  be  expected  that  the  decemvirs, 
who  now  assumed  the  government,  should  have 
been  deterred  from  injustice  by  the  fatal  example 
of  their  predecessors.  But  in  the  turbulent  re- 
publics of  Greece,  however  free  in  theory,  men 
were  little  acquainted  with  the  benefits  of  prac- 
tical liberty.  Whether  the  nobles,  or  people,  or 
a  prevailing  faction  of  eiliier ;  whether  party  in 
the  state  obtained  the  chief  administration,  their 
authority  was  almost  alike  oppressive  and  tyran- 
nical. Alternately  masters  and  slaves,  those 
fierce  republicans  were  either  unable  or  unwil- 
ling to  draw  that  decisive  and  impervious  line 
between  the  power  of  government,  and  the 
liberty  of  the  subject ;  a  line  which  forms  the 
only  solid  barrier  of  a  uniform,  consistent,  and 
rational  freedom. 

The  Ten  had  no  sooner  been  invested  with  the 
ensigns  of  command,  than  they  showed  an  equal 
inclination  with  the  Thirty  to  obey  the  Laced»- 
monians,  and  to  tyrannise  over  their  fellow- 
citizens,  ^o  After  various  skirmishes,  which  hap- 
pened in  the  course  of  two  weeks,  and  generally 
proved  honourable  to  the  bravery  and  conduct 
of  Thrasybulus,  the  tyrants  both  in  Eleusis  and 
in  Athens  dei^atched  messengers  to  solicit  far- 
ther assistance  from  Sparta  and  Lysander.  That 
active  and  enterprising  leader  employed  his 
usual  diligence  to  protect  the  government  which 
he  had  established.  At  the  head  of  a  powerful 
body  of  mercenaries,  he  marched  to  the  PirsBus, 
which  he  invested  by  land ;  while  his  brother 
Libya,  who  commanded  a  considerable  squa- 
dron, blocked  up  the  harbour." 

These  vigorous  exertions  restored  the  hopes 
and  courage  of  the  tyrants.;  nor  can  it  be  doubt- 
ed that  Thrasybulus  and  his  followers  must 
have  speedily  been  compelled  to  surrender,  had 
the  Spartan  commanders  been  allowed  to  act 
without  control.  But  the  proud  arrogance  of 
Lysander,  and  the  rapacious  avarice  of  his  de- 
pendents, provoked  the  indignation  and  resent- 
ment of  whatever  was  most  respectable  in  his 
country.  The  kings,  magistrates,  and  senate, 
conspired  to  humble  his  ambition ;  and,  lest  he 
should  enjoy  the  glozy  of  conquering  Athens  a 
second  time,  Pausanias,  the  most  popular  and 
beloved  of  the  Spartan  princes,  hastily  levied 
the  domestic  troops,  and  a  considerable  body  of 
Peloponnesian  allies,  and  marching  through  the 
Isthmus  of  Corinth  encamped  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Athens ;  little  soUcitous  to  increase  the 
dissensions  in  that  city,  provided  he  could  anti- 
cipate and  thwart  the  measures  of  Lysander. 

9  Ibid,  et  Isocrftt.  ii.  p.  420. 

10  T<j*iu  advera.  ISratoith.  p.  913,  et  seq. 

11  Xenopb.  p.  476.  et  Diodor.  ubi.  snpra. 
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^1  While  the  two  Lacedasmonian  ar- 

^^^'  mica  discovered,  in  the  distance  of 
/^*p  \/^«  their  encampments,  a  disunion  of 
.  ^qIj.  YiewB  and  interests,  an  inci- 
dent happened  which  determined  Pausanias  to 
undertake  the  protection  of  Thracybulus  and 
his  adherents ;  a  resolution  to  which  he  was 
naturally  inclined  from  opposition  to  an  envied 
and  odious  rival.  Diognotus,  an  Athenian  of 
an  amiable  and  respectable  character,  brought 
him  tho  children  of  Niceratus  and  E^icrates; 
the  former  the  son,  the  latter  the  brother,  of  the 
great  Nicias,  with  whom  the  Spartan  king  was 
connected  hj  the  hereditary  ties  of  hospitality 
and  friendship.  Having  placed  the  helpless 
infants  on  his  knees,  he  conjured  him,  by  his 
religious  regard  for  the  memory  of  their  much- 
respected  ancestor,  to  pity  their  innocence  and 
weakness,  and  to  defend  them  against  the  cruel 
tyranny  of  a  worthless  faction,  ambitious  to  cut 
off  and  destroy  whatever  was  distinguished  by 
birth,  wealth,  or  virtue.^  This  affecting  scene, 
had  it  failed  to  touch  the  heart  of  Pausanias, 
must  at  least  have  afforded  him  a  plausible  pre- 
tence for  embracing  the  party  of  Thrasybulus, 
which  numbered  among  its  adherents  the  friends 
and  family  of  Nicias,  who  had  long  been  sus- 
pected of  an  undue  attachment  to  tiie  Spartan 
interest. 

Before  he  could  fully  persuade  the  enemy  of 
his  favourable  intentions,  several  bloody  skir- 
mishes were  fought,  in  which  the  partisans  of 
democracy  defended  the  Pirsus  with  unequal 
force,  but  with  uncommon  resolution.^  At 
length  Pausanias  made  them  understand,  that, 
instead  of  destroying  their  persons,  he  wished  to 
protect  their  liberties.  In  Athens  his  emissa- 
ries made  known  this  unexpected  revolution, 
which  excited  a  numerous  party  to  throw  off 
the  yoke  of  the  tyrants,  and  to  desire  a  recon- 
ciliation with  their  fellow  citizens  in  the  Pirieus. 
The  deputies  were  favourably  received  by  the 
Spartan  king,  and  sent,  under  his  protection,  to 
propose  overtures  of  accommodation  to  the 
ephori  and  senate.  The  messengers  of  Lysan- 
der  and  the  tyrants  endeavoured  to  traverse  this 
negotiation ;  but  notwithstanding  their  opposi- 
tion, the  Spartans  appointed  fifteen  commis- 
sioners, who,  in  conjunction  with  Pausanias, 
were  empowered  to  settle  the  affairs  of  Athens.* 
With  the  approbation,  or  rather  by  the  com- 
mand, of  those  ministers,  tho  Athenian  factions 
ceased  from  hostility ;  the  tyrants  were  divested 
of  their  power ;  the  foreign  garrison  was  with- 
drawn ;  and  the  popular  government  re-esta- 
blished. This  important  revolution  was  re- 
markable for  its  singular  mildness.  The  authors 
and  instruments  of  the  most  oppressive  usurpa- 
tion recorded  in  the  annals  of  any  people,  were 
allowed  to  retire  in  safety  to  Eleusis.  Thra- 
sybulus conducted  a  military  procession  to  the 
temple  of  Minerva  in  the  citadel,  where  the  ac- 
knowledgments of  thanks  and  sacrifice  were  of- 
fered to  that  protecting  divinity,  who  had  re- 
stored the  virtuous  exiles  to  their  country,  and 
healed  the  divisions  of  the  state.    The  citizens 


1  Lyi'iM  ftdT.  PoUttchnni,  p.  323.  and  the  traoalation  of 
LT^»«i^  p.  231. 
a  Xenoph.  IModor.  LvRiat,  nbi  supn. 
3  Xwioph.  p.  4iJ».  *^ 


who  had  been  banished,  and  those  who  had 
driven  them  into  banishment,  joined  in  this 
solemn  exercise  of  religious  daty  ;  after  which, 
convening  in  full  assembly,  they  were  address- 
ed by  Thrasybulus  in  these  memorable  words : 

^  The  experience  of  your  past  transactions 
may  enable  you,  men  of  Athens !  to  know  each 
other,  and  to  know  yourselves.  On  what  pre- 
tence could  you,  who  drove  us  from  the  city, 
abet  a  tyrannical  faction  P  Why  would  you 
have  enslaved  your  fellow  citizens  ?  On  what 
superiority  of  merit  could  you  found  your  claim 
of  dominion  ?  Is  it  that  you  are  more  honest 
and  virtuous  ?  Tet  the  people  whom  yon  in- 
sulted never  relieved  their  poverty  by  unjuet 
gain ;  whereas  the  tyrants  whom  you  served, 
increased  their  wealth  by  the  roost  oppressive 
rapacity.  Is  it  that  you  are  more  brave  and 
warlike?  Yet  this  injured  people,  alone  and 
unassisted,  and  almost  unarmed,  have  over- 
come your  superior  numbers,  reinforced  by  the 
Lacedsmonian  garrison,  the  powerful  succoun* 
of  Pausanias,  and  the  experienced  mercenaries 
of  Lysander.  As  you  must  yield  the  prize  both 
of  probity  and  of  prowess,  so  neither  can  you 
claim  tlie  honour  of  superior  prudence  and  sa- 
gacity. Ton  have  been  not  only  conquered  in 
war,  but  overcome  in  negotiation,  by  the  peo- 
ple whom  you  despised  ;  to  whom  your  Lace- 
deemonian  masters  have  delivered  you,  like 
biting  curs,^  bound  and  muzzled,  to  be  justly 
punished  for  your  unprovoked  insolence  and 
audacity.  But  as  to  you,  my  fellow  sufferers 
and  fellow  exiles !  you,  who  shared  the  hard- 
ships of  my  banishment,  and  who  now  share  the 
triumph  of  my  victorious  return,  I  exhort  yoa 
to  forgive  and  forget  our  common  injuries.  Let 
the  dignity  of  your  sentiments  adorn  the  splen- 
dour of  your  actions.  Prove  yourselves  superior 
to  your  enemies,  not  only  in  valour  but  in  cle- 
mency, that  moderation  may  produce  concord, 
and  concord  strength." 

The  efibct  of  this  generous  enthusiasm,  ex- 
cited and  diffused  by  Thrasybulus,  appeared  in 
a  very  extraordinary  resolution  of  the  assem- 
bly. During  the  usurpation  of  the  Thirty,  & 
hundred  talents  had  been  borrowed  from  the 
Lacedoemonians,  to  support  the  rigorous  cru- 
elty of  a  government  which  had  banished  five 
thousand,'  and  put  to  death,  untried,  fifteen 
hundred  citizens.  The  repayment  of  this  sum 
was  not  to  be  expected  from  the  people  at  large, 
against  whose  interest  and  safety  it  bad  been  so 
notoriously  employed.  Yet  the  Athenians  una- 
nimously resolved,  on  this  occasion,  that  the 
money  should  be  charged  indiscriminately  on 
tliem  all.0  This  unexampled  generosity  might 
have  encouraged  oven  the  enfeebled  party  of 
the  tyrants  to  return  from  Eleusis.  But  they 
were  too  sensible  of  their  guilt  to  expect  for- 
giveness or  impunity.  Having  fortified  their 
insecure  residence,  in. the  best  manner  that  their 
circumstances  could  permit,  they  began  to  pre- 
pare arms;  to  collect  mercenaries;  and  to  tiy, 
anew,  the  fortune  of  war.  *  But  their  unequal 

4  *QTmg  Ttoc  laMverm^  xwmf  inruwrwf  ar«f  •  i$ttmrtw, 
Xenoph.  Hellen.  ii.  aub  fin.  lo  their  compariaons  the  fto- 
cientB,  it  ia  well  kaown,  regarded  JuatneH  more  thnn  dignity. 

5  Uocrat.  in  Areopiqr.  p.  345.  says  npwards  of  five  hiut> 
dred.    Diodoroa  aaya  the  one-half  of  tne  citizena. 

6  Ifloorntca,  ibid,  et  p.  495.  of  the  tranBlation. 
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hostility,  the  effect  of  rage  and  despair,  was 
easily  defeated  by  the  vigour  of  the  new  re- 
public. The  most  obnoxious  leaders  sealed, 
with  their  blood,  the  safety  of  their  adherents, 
who  submitted  to  the  clemency  of  Thrasybulus. 
That  fortunate  and  magnanimous  commander 
generously  undertook  their  cause,  and  obtained 
a  decree  of  the  people  for  restoring  them  to  the 
city,  for  reinstating  them  in  their  fortunes  and 
privileges,  and  for  burying  in  oblivion  the  me- 
mofy  of  their  past  offences.'  The  assembly 
even  ratified,  by  oath,  this  act  of  amnesty,  of 
which  both  the  idea  and  the  name  have  been 
adopted  by  most  civilized  nations,  and  extolled 


by  all  historians,  ancient  and  modem;  who, 
dazzled  by  the  splendour  of  a  transaction  so 
honourable  to  Thrasybulus  and  to  Athens,  have 
universally  forgot  to  mention,  that  the  condi- 
tions of  the  amnesty  were  not  faithfully  ob- 
served. Yet  there  is  the  fullest  evidence  to 
prove,8  that,  when  the  tyrants  were  no  more, 
the  abettors  of  their  usurpation  were  accused, 
convicted,  and  punished,  for  crimes  of  which 
they  had  been  promised  indemnity  by  a  solemn 
oath.  So  true  it  is,  that  the  Athenians  had 
wisdom  to  discern,  but  wanted  constancy  to 
practise,  the  lessons  of  sound  policy,  or  even 
the  rules  of  justice. 
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JT  were  well  for  the  honour  of  Athens,  if  none 
but  the  cruel  abettors  of  an  aristocratical  fac- 
tion had  experienced  the  unjust  rigour  of  its 
Olvmo        tribunals.    But  among  the  first  nie- 
^  7'       morable  transactions,  after  the  re- 

A.  C  400  ^^^^^'i^^'^ci^^  ^^  democracy,  hap- 
pened the  trial  and  condemnation 
of  Socrates ;  a  man  guiltless  of  every  offence 
but  that  of  disgracing,  by  his  illustrious  merit, 
the  vices  and  foUies  of  his  contemporaries.  His 
death  sealed  the  inimitable  virtues  of  his  useful 
and  honourable  life ;  it  seemed  to  be  bestowed 
as  a  favour,  not  inflicted  as  a  punishment ;  since, 
had  Socrates,  who  had  already  passed  his  se- 
ventieth year,  yielded  to  the  decays  of  nature, 
his  fame  would  have  descended  loss  splendid, 
certainly  more  doubtful,  to  posterity. 

The  remote  cause  of  his  prosecution  was  the 
ludicrous  farce  of  Aristophanes,  entitled  the 
Clouds;  to  which  we  had  occasion  formerly  to 
allude.  In  this  infamous  performance,  Socrates 
is  introduced  denying  the  religion  of  his  coun- 

7  Among  tbeoe  oflbncei  were  reckoned  the  arbitrary  lawi 
•nacted  during  their  ufnirpation.  All  thos9  lawi  were  an- 
BoUed,  and  thoM  of  Solon,  Cllsthenes,  Poriclea,  &«.  rfr-oa- 
ttt»liabod.  It  appears  that  the  Athenians  embraced  the 
same  opportunity  of  examining  their  ancient  laws,  aboliah- 
hfiv  inch  as  no  longer  suited  the  condition  of  the  times,  and 
•nacting  some  new  ones.  Andocid.  Orat.  i.  de  Myster.  p. 
SIS.  et  Domost.  adv.  Timoerat  p.  Add.  The  year  in  which 
the  democracy  was  restored,  or,  in  other  wordi,  the  archoo- 
■hip  of  Eucliaes,  «ras  regarded,  therefore,  as  sn  important 
era  in  Athenian  Jorisprodenee.  The  only  material  altera- 
tions on  record  consist,  1.  In  the  law  confining  the  right  of 
voting  in  the  assembly  to  those  born  of  Athenian  mothers. 
Formerlr  it  sufficed  that  the  father  was  a  citizen,  the  con- 
dition or  the  mother  not  being  regarded.    Atheneus,  xiii. 

69ft5.  et  Mark,  in  Vit  Lysic,  p.  55.  3.  In  the  law  of 
emophantos,  requiring  the  citizens  to  take  an  oath  that  no 
personal  danger  siiottld  prerent  them  from  doing  their  ut- 
most to  deliver  their  country  firom  tyrants.  Vid.  Lycarg. 
adv.  Leoer.  p.  180.  et  Andoc  de  Myst.  p.  390. 

8  floe  Lyfias*s  Orations  against  Agoratus  and  Eratos- 
thenes, fiom  p.  833.  to  p.  S60. 


try,  corrupting  the  morals  of  his  disciples,  and 
professing  the  odious  arts  of  sophistry  and 
chicane.  The  envy  of  a  licentious  populace, 
which  ever  attends  virtue  too  independent  to 
court,  and  too  sincere  to  flatter  them,  gradually 
envenomed  the  shafts  of  the  poet,  and  malig- 
nantly insinuated  that  the  pretended  ^ge  was 
really  such  a  person  as  the  petulance  of  Aris- 
tophanes had  deecribed  him.  The  calumny 
was  greedily  received,  and  its  virulence  imbit- 
tered  by  the  craft  of  designing  priests  and  am- 
biguous demagogues,  as  well  as  by  the  resent- 
ment of  bad  poets  and  vain  sophists,  whose 
pretended  excellences  the  discernment  of  So- 
crates had  unmasked,  and  whose  irritable  tem- 
per his  sincerity  had  grievously  ofiended.^  From 
such  a  powerful  combination  it  seems  extraor- 
dinary that  Socrates  should  have  hved  so  long, 
especially  since,  during  the  democracy,  he  ne- 
ver disguised  his  contempt  for  the  capricious 
levity,  injustice,  and  cruelty  of  the  multitude, 
and  during  the  usurpation  of  the  Thirty  openly 
arraigned  the  vices,  and  defied  the  authority  of 
those  odious  tyrants.  His  long  escape  he  him- 
self ascribed  to  his  total  want  of  ambition. 
Had  he  intermeddled  in  public  affairs,  and  en- 
deavoured, by  arming  himself  with  authority, 
to  withstand  the  corruptions  of  the  times,  his 
more  formidable  opposition  would  have  exposed 
him  to  an  earlier  fate.io    Notwithstanding  his 

9  The  causes  of  his  persecution,  which  are  hinted  at  in 
Xenophon's  Apologr  for  Socratex,  are  more  fuHr  explained 
in  that  written  by  Plato.  -Vid.  Plat  Apolos.  SocraL  seeL 
vi.  From  these  two  admirable  treatises  of  practical  mo* 
rality.  together  with  the  first  chapter  of  Xenophon's  Me- 
morabilia, and  Plato's  PhaBdo,  the  nanative  in  the  text  is 
principally  extracted. 

10  The  memorable  words  of  Socrates  will  for  ever  brand 
the  stern  unfeeling  spirit  of  democracy.    £v  ymt  ««-t«  m 

9^myftmr»f  wmKm  mv  •are^oXfir,  k«i>  owts  •»  v/»»(  m^f 
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private  station,  it  seeoifl  still  to  have  appeared 
remarkable  to  his  disciples,  that  amidst  tlie  liti- 
ffious  turbalende  of  democracy,  his  invidious 
fame  and  merit  should  haye  escaped  persecu- 
tion during  a  long  life  of  seventy  years. 

When  his  enemies  finally  determined  to  raise 
an  accusation  against  him,  it  required  uncom- 
mon address  to  give  their  malignant  calumnies 
the  appearance  of  probability.  Socrates  con- 
versed in  public  with  every  description  of  men, 
in  all  places,  and  on  all  occasions.  His  opinions 
were  as  well  known  as  his  person,  and  ever  uni- 
form and  consistent ;  he  taught  no  secret  doc- 
trines; admitted  no  private  auditors;  his  les- 
sons were  open  to  all ;  and  that  they  were  gra- 
tuitous, his  poverty,  compared  with  the  exorbi- 
tant wealth  of  the  sophists  who  accused  him, 
furnished  abundant  proof.  To  balance  these 
stubborn  circumstances,  his  enemies  confided 
in  the  hatred  of  the  jury  and  judges,  composed 
of  the  meanest  populace,  and  the  perjury  of 
false  witnesses,  which  might  be  purchased  at 
Athens  for  the  small  sum  of  a  few  drachmas. 
They  trusted,  however,  not  less  in  the  artifices 
and  eloquence  of  Miletus,  Anytus,^  and  Ly- 
con ;  the  first  of  whom  appeared  on  the  part  of 
the  priesta  and  poets ;  the  second,  on  that  of 
the  politicians  and  artista ;  the  third,  on  that  of 
the  rhetoricians  and  sophists.^ 

From  the  nature  of  an  accusation,  which 
principally  respected  religion,  the  cause  ought 
to  have  been  regularly  tried  in  the  less  numer- 
ous but  more  enlightened  tribunal  of  the  Areo- 
pagus; yet  it  was  immediately  carried  before 
the  tumultuary  assembly,  or  rather  mob  of  the 
Helisea,*  a  court,  for  so  it  was  called,  consist- 
ing of  five  hundred  persons,  roost  of  whom 
were  lial>le,  by  their  education  and  way  of  lift, 
to  be  seduced  by  eloquence,  intimidated  by  au- 
thority, and  corrupted  by  every  species  of  un- 
4iue  influence. 

In  a  degenerate  age  and  nation,  few  virtuous 
4>r  able  men  ever  acquired  popularity  merely 
hv  their  virtues  or  abilities.  In  such  a  nation, 
fshould  a  person,  otherwise  estimable,  be  unfor- 

XnKitf  9vt§9  e«ri  «»  i^iivrov*  k»i  roi  ft%  »xi»T6t  X$y9m 
T*  •X^Sif,  e«  yuf  tTTtv  e«*ri(  rv^ftrtraif  euri  vfttv  ovtj 
•XXa  ovitvt  trKtitit  ^vi|r(»(  iv«vTieu/«fvo;,  x«(  I'imxmXvwv 
4reXX«  mfixm  RMi  ir«if*99fitm  av  ri|  mKtt  yiyi/tTi»f  mKKm 
•v»y  *mi9f  tm  rwom  fuixtvtvtv  virtf  rsv  }iic«i«v,  ««f< 
«i  ft$KK$t  eXivov  xp990v  cra>SnrtrS*tf  tf imtiviiv,  akk*  fm- 
/i)^»riivi(r.  Pint.  Apolog.  SocraL  e.  ziii.  "  You  well  know, 
AUieniaiia !  that  had  I  fornerly  intermeddled  in  pabfic  af- 
faire I  ihoald  formerly  have  perinhed,  without  benefiting 
eith^  you  or  mynlf.  Bo  not  oflended  ;  but  it  is  imposaiblo 
that  ho  thould  live  lon^  who  arraigns  and  manfully  oppo- 
■M  the  iajuatice  and  licentiousnett  of  you,  Athenians!  or 
of  any  other  multitude.  A  champion  for  virtue,  if  ho 
would  survive  but  a  few  years,  must  lead  a  private  life,  and 
not  interfere  in  polities.*' 

1  Some  personal  reaaoos  are  glanced  at  why  Miletus  and 
Anytus  stepped  forth  as  aceosers.  Vid.  Andocid.  OraL  i. 
•t  Aenoph.  Apol.  Socnit.  Libanins  has  swelled  to  a  long 
story,  and  strangely  disfigured  the  hint  of  Xanophon.  Apof. 
Socp.MS.etBeq. 

S  Plato  Apol.  Hoc.  c  z. 

3  This  appears  from  innumerable  drcomstanees,  some 
of  which  are  mentioned  below,  though  Meurtius,  In  his 
Treatise  on  the  Areopagus  (vid,  Gronov.  Thesaur.  vol.  5.,) 
maintains  that  Socrates  was  tried  in  that  court ;  an  opinion 
which  has  been  generally  followed,  but  which  the  slightest 
attention  to  the  works  of  the  Athenian  orators  is  sufficient 
to  disprove.  Vid.  Isoe.  Orat  Areopag.  Lyslas  adv.  An- 
docid. p.  106.  et  Andocid.  OraL  i.  p/SlS.  The  oath  to 
whidi  Socrates  alludes  in  Xenopbon*s  Apology,  c.  iv.  can 
only  apply  to  the  HelisMu  It  Is  recited  at  length  by  De- 
moethenes,  OraL  conL  Timocrat. 


tunately  cursed  with  ambition,  he  must  endea- 
vour to  gratify  it  at  the  expense  of  his  feelings 
and  his  principles,  and  can  attain  general  favour 
only  in  proportion  as  he  ceases  to  deserve  it. 
Uncomplying  integrity  will  meet  with  derision ; 
and  wisdom,  disdaining  artifice,  will  grovel  in 
obscurity,  while  those  alone  will  reach  fame,  or 
fortune,  or  honour,  who,  though  endowed  with 
talents  just  beyond  mediocrity,  condescend  to 
flatter  the  prejudices,  imitate  the  manners,  gra- 
tify the  pride,  or  adopt  the  resentments,  of  an 
insolent  populace. 

The  superior  mind  of  Socrates  was  incapa- 
ble of  such  mean  compliances.  "When  called 
to  make  his  defiance,  he  honestly  acknowledged 
that  he  himself  was  much  affected  by  the  per- 
suasive eloquence  of  his  adversaries ;  though, 
in  truth,  if  he  might  use  the  expression,  they 
had  said  nothing  to  the  purpose.^  He  then  ob- 
served, that  the  fond  partiality  of  his  friend 
Cherephon,  having  asked  the  Delphic  oracle, 
whether  any  man  was  wiser  than  Socrates  ? — 
the  oracle  replied,  that  Socrates  was  the  wisest 
of  men.  In  order  to  justify  the  answer  of  that 
god,  whose  veracity  they  all  acknowledged,  he 
had  conversed  with  every  distinction  of  per- 
sons, most  eminent  in  the  republic ;  and  finding 
that  they  universally  pretended  to  know  many 
things  of  which  they  were  ignorant,  he  began 
to  suspect,  that  in  this  circumstance  he  excelled 
them,  since  he  pretended  to  no  sort  of  know- 
ledge of  which  he  was  not  really  master. 
What  he  did  know,  he  freely  communicated, 
striving,  to  the  utmost,  to  render  his  fellow  ci- 
tizens more  virtuous  and  more  happy ;  an  em- 
ployment to  which  he  believed  himself  called 
by  the  god,  ^*  whose  authority  I  respect,  Athe- 
nia][is !  still  more  than  yours." 

The  judges  were  seized  with  indignation  at 
this  firm  language  from  a  man  capitally  accused, 
from  whom  they  expected,  that  according  to 
the  usual  practice,  he  would  have  brought  his 
wife  and  children  to  intercede  for  him  by  their 
tears,^  or  even  have  employed  the  elaborate 
discourse  which  his  friend  Lysias,  the  orator, 
had  composed  for  his  defence;  a  discourse  alike 
fitted  to  detect  calumny,  and  to  excite  compas- 
sion. But  Socrates,  who  considered  it  as  a  far 
greater  misfortune  to  commit,  than  to  suflTer  an 
injustice,  declared,  that  he  thought  it  unbecom- 
ing his  fame,  and  unworthy  his  character,  to 
employ  any  other  defence  than  that  of  an  inno- 
cent and  useful  life.  Whether  to  incur  the 
penalties  of  the  delinquency  with  which  he  was 
falsely  charged  ought  to  be  regarded  as  an  evil, 
the  gods  alone  knew.  For  his  part  he  imagined 
that  he  should  have  no  reason  for  sorrow  at 
being  delivered  from  the  inconveniences  of  old 
age,  which  were  ready  to  overtake  him,  and  at 
being  commanded  to  quit  life<  while  his  mind. 


4  The  simplicity  of  the  original  is  inimilable — Tmt  rs* 
•M0*(  T'»  "f  '*■**  «**■•»»,  o«Ji»  ii^ifxdiri.   PluL  Anol. 

5  These  circumstancea,  which  are  mentioned  both  by 
Xenophon  and  Plato,  prove  that  Socrates  was  tried  before 
a  popular  tribunal.  It  is  well  known  that  the  Aieopegoa 
rigorously  proscribed  all  such  undue  methods  of  biassiiw  th« 
judgment  and  seducing  the  pasmons.  Vid.  Demosth.  in 
Nenr.  et  Aristocrat  ^schin.  in  Timarch.  Lnciaa.  Henno- 
tim.  et  Isoerat.  Areopag. 

6  Xenophon  says,  that  he  writes  Socrates*  Defenea,  after 
so  msny  others,  who  had  already  executed  that  laak  wUh 
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•till  actiye  and  vigorouf,  was  likely  to  Imto  be- 
hind him  the  most  agreeable  impression  in  the 
remembrance  of  his  friends. 

The  firm  magnanimity  of  Socrates  could  not 
alter  the  resolution  of  his  judges ;  yet  such  is 
the  ascendancy  of  virtue  over  the  wont  of 
minda,  that  he  was  found  guilty  by  a  majority 
of  only  three  voices.^  The  court  then  com- 
manded him,  agreeably  to  a  principle  which 
betrays  the  true  spirit  of  deroocraticid  tyranny, 
to  psBs  sentence  of  condemnation  on  himself, 
and  to  name  the  punishment  which  ought  to  be 
inflicted  on  him.  The  punishment,  said  Socn^ 
tes,  which  I  deserve  for  having  spent  my  whole 
life  in  endeavouring  to  render  my  fellow  citizens 
wiser  and  better,  and  particularly  in  striving  to 
inspire  the  Athenian  youth  with  the  love  of 
justice  and  temperance,  is  ^  To  be  maintained, 
during  the  remainder  of  my  life,  in  the  Pryta- 
neum ;  an  honour  due  to  me,  rather  than  to 
the  victors  in  the  Olympic  games,  since  as  far  as 
depended  on  me,  I  have  made  my  countrymen 
more  happy  tnreaZtfy;  they  only  in  a/ipearanee." 
Provoked  by  this  observation,  by  which  they 
ought  to  have  been  confounded,  the  judges  pro- 
cemied  to  pass  sentence,  and  condemned  Socra- 
tas  to  drink  hemlock.* 

This  atrocious  injustice  excited  the  indigni^ 
tion  of  his  numerous  friends  and  disciples,  most 
of  whom  had  accompanied  him  to  the  court; 
but  it  awakened  no  other  passion  in  the  illus- 
trious sage  than  that  of  pity  for  the  blind  pre- 
judices of  the  Athenians.  He  then  addressed 
that  part  of  the  court  who  had  been  favourable 
to  him,  or  rather  to  themselves,  since  they  had 
avoided  the  misfortune  of  passing  an  unjust  sen- 
tence, which  would  have  disgraced  and  imbit- 
tared  the  latest  moment  of  their  lives.  **  He 
considered  them  as  friends  with  whom  he  would 
willingly  converse  for  a  moment,  upon  the  event 
irhich  had  happened  to  him,  before  he  was  sum- 
moned to  de^..  From  the  conamencement  of 
the  prosecution,  an  unusual  circumstance,  he 
ofaeerved,  had  attended  all  his  words  and  ac- 
tions, and  every  step  which  he  had  taken  in  the 
whole  coune  of  his  trial.  The  dosmon,  who  on 
ordinary  occasions  had  ever  been  so  watchful 
to  restrain  him,  when  he  prepared  to  say  or  do 
any  thing  improper  or  hvtful,  had  never  once 
withheld  him,  during  the  whole  progress  of 
this  affair,  from  following  the  bent  of  nis  own 
inclination.  For  this  reason  he  was  apt  to 
suspect  that  the  fate  which  the  court  had 
decreed  him,  although  they  meant  it  for  an  evU, 
was  to  him  a  real  good.  If  to  die  was  only  to 
change  the  scene,  must  it  not  be  an  advanta|re  to 
remove  from  these  pretended  judges  to  Mmos, 
Rhadamanthus,  and  other  real  judges,  who, 
through  their  love  of  justice,  had  been  exalted 
by  the  divinity  to  this  important  function  of 
government  ?  What  delight  to  live  and  converse 
with  the  immortal  heroes  and  poets  of  antiquity ! 
It  becomes  you  also,  my  friends!  to  be  of  good 
comfort  wiUi  regard  to  death,  since  no  evil,  in 
life  or  death,  can  befall  virtuous  men,  whose 
true  interest  is  ever  the  concern  of  heaven.  For 


•sfSeient  ikill  and  fidelity,  in  order  to  illiutrate  one  point 
aiach  iniisted  on  by  Socratee, "  That  it  was  better  for  him 
%o  iw  than  to  litre.^    Xenoph.  Apol.  lub  init 


7  Plato  Apol. 


8  Ibid. 


my  part  I  am  persuaded  that  it  is  better  for  me 
to  die  than  to  live,  and  therefore  am  not  offended 
with  my  judges.  I  entreat  yon  all  to  behave 
towards  my  sons,  when  they  attain  the  yean  of 
reason,  as  I  have  done  to  you,  not  ceasing  to 
blame  and  accuse  them,  when  they  prefer  wealth 
or  pleasure,  or  any  other  frivolous  object,  to  the 
inestimable  worth  of  virtue.  If  they  think 
highly  of  their  own  merit,  while  in  fact  it  is  of 
litUe  value,  reproach  them  severely,  Athenians ! 
as  I  have  done  you.  By  so  doing  you  will 
behave  justly  to  me  and  to  my  sons.  It  is 
now  time  for  us  to  part.  I  go  to  die,  you  to 
live ;  but  which  is  iMst,  none  but  the  divinity 
knows."B 

It  ii  not  wonderful  that  the  disciples  of  So- 
crates should  have  believed  the  events  of  his 
extraordinaiy  Ufe,  and  especially  its  concluding 
scene,  to  be  regulated  by  the  interposition  of  a 
particular  providenoe.^o  Every  circumstance 
conspired  to  evince  his  unalterable  firmness, 
and  display  his  inimitable  virtue.  It  happened, 
before  the  day  of  his  trial,  that  the  high-priest 
had  crowned  the  stem  of  the  vessel,  which  was 
annually  sent  to  Delos,  to  commemorate  by 
grateful  acknowledgments  to  Apollo,  the  tri- 
umphant return  of  Theseus  from  Crete,  and 
the  happy  deliyerance  of  Athens  from  a  dis- 
graceful tribute.'^  This  ceremony  announced 
the  commencement  of  the  festival,  which  ended 
with  the  return  of  the  vessel ;  and,  during  the 
intervening  time,  which  was  consecrated  to  the 
honour  of  Apollo,  it  was  not  lawful  to  inflict 
any  capital  punishment.  Contrary  winds  pro- 
tracted the  ceremony  thirty  days,  during  which 
Socrates  lay  in  prison,  and  in  fetters.  His 
friends  daily  visited  him,  repairing,  at  the  dawn, 
to  the  prison  gate,  and  impatiently  waiting  till 
it  opened.  Their  conversation  turned  on  the 
same  subjects  which  had  formerly  occupied 
them;  but  afforded  not  that  pure  unmixed 
pleasure  which  they  usually  derived  from  the 
company  of  Socrates.  It  ooeanoned,  however, 
nothing  of  that  gloom  which  is  naturally  ex- 
cited by  the  presence  of  a  friend  under  sentence 
of  death.  They  felt  a  certain  pleasing  melan- 
choly, a  mixed  sensation  of  sorrow  and  delight, 
for  which  no  language  has  assigned  a  name.*' 

When  the  fata!  TMsel  arrived  in  the  harbour 
of  Sunium,  and  was  hourly  expected  in  the 
Pireus,  Crito,  the  most  confldential  of  the 


9  Plato  Apol.  aub  fin. 

10  Aecording  to  Plato  nothing  happened  in  thia  trantae- 
tlon  nviw  01  "K  M«ie«f.  Plat  Apol.  Yet  in  the  Phado. 
ittb.  init.  hesaya,  rvxii  nc  avTM,*  Bkixfrnrtf  I  ruf^n.  Bat 
fvxn  bore  refera  not  to  the  cause,  but  to  the  eflTect ;  not  to 
blind  ehanoe,  bat  to  an  anaeooaotable  dispoeition  of  erenta 
prodaced  by  a  paiticalar  ioterpoiitioa  of  the  divinity.  In 
thia  Reme  the  word  ii  naed  not  only  by  phikMophera  bat 
orators,  particularly  Denoosthenes,  as  we  shall  see  below. 

11  See  p.  18. 

19  This  is  admirably  deeeribed  by  Plato :  AKKm  mrtx^^f 
■roirorT«MO<  "'•5»«  *r«f i|w,  «•*  rtf  Aiifl^;  %f»rti — ■«••  r§ 
Till  niarnt  9vy*iuf»Mi*n  oMov  *■*  fnt  \vjrm.  The  foHoW" 
inf  cireomatances  are  inimitable:  Ks*  rmprif  •*  mfrrtf 
rxiitf  Ti  evr«  fii«ii/»i0i»,  iron  ftuv  ytKm9T§f^tv*9r§  t$ 
i»%fvpvorti'  •((  {f  nftmw  Sigt^iforrwf  AwoKKmSifOf  oir$ii 
ymf  r«r  u¥ifm  k«i  tov  t^ ojtov  •«t9«.  Phndo.  vui.  e.  ii. 
Socratea  alone  felt  none  of  theae  sensatioDS ;  bat  aa  Mon- 
taigne, who  had  seized  his  true  character,  says,  Et  qui  na 
reeonnoisse  en  lay,  non  sulement  de  la  fermeti  et  de  la  eon- 
atanoe  (e'^toit  son  assietto  ordinaire  que  celle  la)  mais^e  ne 
aoay  quel  contentenient  nouveau  el  uoe  aUagresae  aigoute 
en  sea  propos  et  faeons  decnierei. 
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disciples  of  Socrates,*  fint  brought  the  melan^ 
choUy  intelligence;  and,  moved  by  the  near 
danger  of  his  admired  friend,  ventured  to  pro- 
pose a  clandestine  escape,  showing  bim  at  the 
same  time  that  he  had  collected  a  sufficient  sum 
of  money  to  corrupt  the  fidelity  of  his  keepers. 
This  unmanly  proposal,  which  nothing  but  the 
undistinguisbing  ardour  of  friendship  could 
excuse,  Socrates  answered  in  a  vein  of  plea- 
santry, which  showed  the  perfect  freedom  of 
his  mind,  ^  In  what  country,  O  Crito !  can  1 
escape  death  ?  where  shall  I  fly  to  elude  this 
irrevocable  doom,  passed  on  all  human  kind?" 
To  Apollodorus,  a  man  of  no  great  depth  of  un- 
derstanding, but  his  affectionate  and  zealous 
admirer,  who  said,  *^That  what  grieved  him 
beyond  measure  was,  that  such  a  man  should 
perish  unjustly,^'  he  replied,  stroking  the  head 
of  his  friend,  **  And  would  you  be  less  grieved, 
O  ApolloiV^rus!  were  I  deserving  of  death?"' 
When  his  friends,  and  Crito  especially,  insisted, 
^  That  it  would  be  no  less  ungeiierous  than  im- 
prudent, in  compliance  with  the  hasty  resolu- 
tion of  a  malignant  or  misguided  multitude,  to 
render  his  wife  a  widow,  his  children  orphans, 
his  disciples  for  ever  miserable  and  forlorn,  and 
conjured  him,  by  every  thing  sacred,  to  save  a 
life  so  inestimably  precious;"  Socrates  assumed 
a  tone  more  serious,  recalled  the  maxims  which 
he  professed,  and  the  doctrines  which  he  had 
ever  inculcated,  ^*  That  how  unjustly  soever  we 
were  treated,  it  could  never  be  our  interest  to 
practice  injustice,  much  less  to  retort  the  in- 
juries of  our  parents  or  our  country ;  and  to 
teach,  by  our  example,  disobedience  to  the 
laws."  The  strength  of  his  arguments,  and 
still  more,  the  unalterable  firmness  and  cheerful 
serenity  that  appeared  in  his  looks,  words,  and 
actions,'  silenced  the  struggling  emotions  of  his 
disciples.  The  dignity  of  virtue  elevated  their 
souls ;  they  parted  with  tears  of  inexpressible 
admiration,  and  with  a  firm  purpose  to  see 
their  master  earlier  than  usual  on  the  fatal 
morning. 

Having  arrived  at  the  prison-gate,  they  were 
desired  to  wait  without,  because  the  Eleven  (so 
the  delicacy  of  Athens  styled  the  executioners  of 
public  justice)  unloosed  the  fetters  of  Socrates, 
and  announced  to  him  his  death  before  the 
settuig  of  the  sun.  They  had  not  waited  long, 
when  they  were  desired  to  enter.  They  found 
Socrates  just  relieved  from  the  weight  of  his 
bonds,  attended  by  his  wife  Xantipp^,  who 
bore  in  her  arms  his  infimt  son.  At  their  ap- 
pearance, she  exclaimed,  ^  Alas !  Socrates,  hero 
come  your  friends,  whom  you  for  the  last  time 
behold,  and  who  for  tho  last  time  behold  you !" 
Socrates,  looking  at  Crito,  desired  some  one  to 
conduct  her  home.  She  departed,  beating  her 
breast,  and  lamenting  with  Uiat  clamorous  sor- 
row natural  to  her  sex^  and  her  character. 

Socrates,  mean  while,  reclining  on  the  coucli 
with  his  usual  composure,  drew  his  left  towards 
him,  and  gently  rubbing  the  part  which  had 


1  Finding  Bocrates  in  a  profound  ileep,  be  repoiod  him- 
■eirhvhiaBidetlllheawoko.    Plat  ibid. 
S  Xonoph.  et  PlaL  ibid. 

Xenoph.  Apol. 

4  Bo»(r«ir  Ti  »m  Kea-TSAMrrii ;  and  a  litUa  ftbove.  **•!• 
M.«<»v««-i  «i  yvtmmtiy  Pbaodo,  aoct  iii. 


been  galled  by  the  fetters,  remarked  the  won- 
derful connection  between  what  men  call  plea^ 
sure,  and  its  opposite,  pain.  The  one  sensa- 
tion, he  observed  (as  just  happened  to  his  leg 
after  being  deUvered  from  the  smart  of  the 
irons,)  was  generally  followed  by  the  other. 
Neither  of  them  could  long  exist  apart ;  they 
are  seldon)  pure  and  unmixed ;  and  whoever 
feels  the  one,  may  be  sure  that  he  will  soon  feel 
the  other.  » I  think,  that  had  iEsop  the  faboUat 
made  this  reflection,  he  would  have  said,  that 
the  divinity,  desirous  to  reconcile  these  opposite 
natures,  but  finding  the  design  impracticable, 
had  at  least  joined  their  summits ;  for  which 
reason  pleasure  has  ever  since  dragged  pain 
after  it,  and  pain  pleasure." 

The  mention  of  iEsop  recalled  to  Cebes,  the 
Theban,  a  conversation  which  he  had  recently 
had  with  Euenns  of  Paros,  a  celebrated  elegiac 
poet,  then  resident  in  Athens.^  The  poet  asked 
Cebes,  ^  Why  his  master,  who  had  never  before 
addicted  himself  to  poetry,  should  since  his  con- 
finement have  written  a  hymn  to  Apollo,  and 
turned  into  verse  several  of  iEsop's  fables  ?" 
The  Theban  seized  the  present  opportunity  to 
satisfy  himself  in  this  particular,  and  to  acquire 
such  information  as  might  satisfy  Euenus,  who^ 
he  assured  Socrates,  would  certainly  repeat  his 
question.  The  illustrious  sage,  whose  inimita^ 
ble  virtues  were  all  tinged,  or  rather  brifj^tened, 
by  enthusiasm,  desired  Cebes  to  tell  Euenus, 
*•*'  That  it  was  not  with  a  view  to  riVkl  him,  or 
with  a  hope  to  excel  his  poetry  (for  that,  he 
knew,  would  not  be  easy,)  that  he  had  begun 
late  in  life  this  new  pursuit.  He  had  attempted 
it  in  compliance  with  a  divine  mandate,  which 
frequently  commanded  him  in  dreams  to  culti- 
vate music  He  had,  therefore,  first  applied  to 
philosophy, thinking  that  the  greatest  music; 
but  since  he  was  under  sentence  of  death,  he 
judged  it  safest  to  try  likewise  the  popular  mu- 
sic, lest  any  thing  should  on  his  part  be  omitted, 
which  the  gods  had  enjoined  him.  For  this 
reason,  he  had  composed  a  hymn  to  ApoUo, 
whose  festival  was  now  celebrating ;  and  not 
being  himself  a  mythologist,  had  versified  such 
fablesof  AUop  as  happened  most  readily  to  occur 
to  his  memory.  TeU  this  to  £uenu»--bid  him 
farewell ;  and  farther,  that  if  he  is  wise,  he  will 
follow  me ;  for  I  depart,  as  it  is  likely,  to-day ; 
so  the  Athenians  have  ordered  it." 

The  last  words  introduced  an  important  con- 
versation concerning  suicide,  and  the  immor- 
tality of  the  soul.  Socrates  maintained,  that 
tliough  it  was  better  for  a  wise  man  to  die 
than  to  live,  because  there  was  reason  to  be- 
lieve that  he  would  be  happier  in  a  future  than 
in  the  present  state  of  existence,  yet  it  could 
never  be  allowable  for  him  to  perbh  by  his  own 
hand,  or  even  to  lay  down  life  without  a  suffi- 
cient motive,  such  as  that  which  influenced 
himself,  a  re^iectful  submission  to  the  laws  of 
his  country.  This  interesting  discussion  con- 
sumed the  greatest  part  of  the  day.  Socratee 
encouraged  his  disciples  not  to  spare  his  opi- 
nions from  delicacy  to  his  present  situation. 
Those  who  were  of  his  mind  he  exhorted  to 


5  The  followins  namlive,  to  Ura  d«ath  of  Socratea,  ia 
entirely  borrowed  rrom  tbe  Pbado,  to  which  it  m  thwsfora 
uuMoeMarj  at  trery  momeot  to  rcwr. 
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penevere.  Untwining  his  hand  in  the  long 
Lair  of  Phedo,  ^  These  beautiful  lodks,  my  dear 
Phaedo,  you  will  this  day  cut  off  ;<  but  were  I 
in  your  place,  I  would  not  again  allow  them  to 
grow,  but  make  a  vow  (as  the  Argives  did  in 
a  matter  of  infinitely  less  moment)  neyer  to  re- 
sume the  wonted  ornament  of  my  beauty,  un- 
til I  had  confirmed  the  doctrine  of  the  soul's 
inunortality.'' 

The  argument  of  Socrates  convinced  and 
consoled  lus  discipleai,  as  they  have  often  done 
the  learned  and  virtuous  in  succeeding  times. 
**  Those  who  had  adorned  their  minds  with  tem- 
perance, justice,  and  fortitude,  and  had  despised 
the  vain  ornaments  and  vain  pleasures  of  the 
body,  could  never  regret  their  separation  fi^m 
this  terrestrial  companion.  And  now,"  con- 
Unued  he,  in  the  language  of  tragedy,  ^^the 
destined  hour  summons  me  to  death ;  it  is  al- 
most time  to  bathe,  and  surely  it  will  be  better 
that  I  myself,  before  I  drink  the  poison,  should 
perform  this  ceremony,  than  occasion  unneces- 
eary  trouble  to  the  women  after  I  am  dead." 
*^So  let  it  be,"  said  Crito ;  ^  but  first  inform  us, 
Socrates,  in  what  we  can  do  you  pleasure,  re- 
specting your  children,  or  any  other  concern." 
**  Nothmg  new,  O  Crito !  but  what  I  have  ^- 
ways  told  you.  By  consulting  your  own  hap- 
piness, you  will  act  the  best  part  with  regard  to 
my  children,  to  me,  and  to  all  mankind ;  al- 
though you  bind  not  yourselves  by  any  new 
promise.  But  if  you  forsake  the  rules  of  vir- 
tue, which  we  have  just  endeavoured  to  explain, 
you  will  benefit  neither  my  children,  nor  any 
with  whom  you  live,  lUthough  you  should  now 
swear  to  the  contrary."  .  Crito  then  asked  him, 
*^  How  he  chose  to  be  buried  ?"  ** As  you  please, 
pi?ovided  I  dont  escape  you."  Saying  this,  he 
smiled,  adding,  that  as  to  his  bo^,  they  might 
bury  it  as  seemed  most  decent,  and  most  suita- 
ble to  the  laws  of  his  country. 

He  then  retired  into  the  adjoining  chamber, 
accompanied  only  by  Crito ;  the  rest  remained 
behind,  like  children  mourning  a  father.  When 
he  had  bathed  and -dressed,  his  sons  (one  grown 
up,  and  two  children,)  together  with  his  female 
relations,^  were  admitted  to  him.  He  conversed 
with  them  in  the  presence  of  Crito,  and  then 
returned  to  his  disciples  near  sim-set,  for  he 
tarried  long  within.  Before  he  had  time  to  be- 
gin any  new  subject,  the  keeper  of  the  prison 
entered,  and  standing  near  Socrates,  ^  I  can- 
not," said  he,  ^^  accuse  you,  O  Socrates !  of  the 
rage  and  execrations  too  often  vented  against 
me  by  those  here  confined,  to  whom,  by  com- 
mand of  the  magistrates,  I  announce  that  it  is 
time  to  drink  the  poison.  Tour  fortitude,  mild- 
ness, and  generosity,  ex6eed  all  that  I  have 
ever  witnessed ;  even  now  I  know  you  pardon 
n^e,  since  I  act  by  compulsion ;  and  as  you  are 
acquainted  with  the  purport  of  my  message, 

5  The  wnmonj  of  catting  off  t^  hsir  &t  ftiiMrab  wu 
meotioned  above,  p.  217,  where  the  trani&etioD  of  the  Ar- 
girei;  aUuded  to  in  the  text,  i»  related. 

8  The  «<Kiit(i  yvvtiiKti  of  Plato.  This  exprenion  wemf 
to  bare  given  riso  to  the  abrard  faMe,  that  Soerates  bad 
two  wivea,  mentioned  by  Diogenes  Laertins,  and  oLhera ; 
and  the  absurd  explication  or  Uiat  irregularitv,  "that  the 
Athenians,  after  the  pestilence,  had  allowed  polrgannr, 
at  least  bigamyi  to  repair  the  ravages  of  that  areadful 
malady.** 
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farewell,  and  bear  your  fate  with  as  much  pa- 
tience as  possible."  At  these  words  the  execu- 
tioner, hardened  as  he  was  in  scenes  of  death, 
dissolved  in  tears,  and  turning  from  Socrates, 
went  out  The  latter  following  him  with  hie 
eye,  replied,  ^And  you  also,  farewell ;  as  to  me, 
I  shall  obey  your  instructions."  Then  looking 
at  his  disciples,  *^How  truly  polite,"  said  he, 
^^is  the  man  H  During  my  confinement,  he  of^ 
ten  visited  and  eonversed  with  me;  and  now, 
how  generously  does  he  lament  my  death !  But 
let  the  poison  be  brought,  that  we  may  obey 
his  orders." 

Crito  then  said,  ''Still,  O  Socrates!  there  m 
time;  the  sun  still  brightens  the  tops  of  the 
mountains.  Many  have  I  known,  who  have 
drank  the  poison  late,  in  the  night,  after  a  luxu- 
rious supper  and  generous  wines,  and  lastly, 
after  enjoying  the  embraces  of  those  with, whom 
they  were  enamoured.s  But  hasten  not ;  it  is 
yet  time."  ^  With  good  reason,"  said  Socrates, 
these  persons  did  what  you  say,  because  they 
believed  thereby  to  be  gainers;,  and  with  good 
reason  I  shall  act  otherwise,  because  I  am  con- 
vinced that  I  should  gain  nothing  but  lidicule 
by  an  over-anxious  soucitude  for  Ufe,  when  it  is 
just  ready  to  leave  me."  Crito  then  made  a 
sign  to  the  boy  who  waited ;  he  went,  ground 
the  hemlock,  and  returned  with  him  who  was 
to  adminisCer  it  Socrates  perceiving  his  arri- 
val, «'Tell  mo,"  said  he,  «*for  you  are  experi- 
enced in  such  matters,  what  have  I  to  doP** 
Nothing  further  than  to  walk  in  the  apartment 
till  your  limbs  feel  heavy;  then  repose  your- 
self on  the  couch."  Socrates  then  taking  (he 
cup  in  his  hand,  and  looking  at  him  with  mef- 
fable  serenity,  ^  Say,  as  to  this  beverage,  is  it 
lawful  to  employ  any  part  of  it  in  libation  ?"  The 
other  replied,  ^  There  is  no  more  than  what  is 
proper  to  drink."  ^But  it  is  proper,"  re- 
joined Socrates,  **and  necessary,  if  we  would 
perform  our  duty,  to  pray  the  gods  that  our 
passage  hence  may  be  fortunate."  So  saying, 
he  was  silent  for  a  moment,  and  then  drank  the 
poison  with  an  unaltered  countenance.  Min- 
gling gentleness  with  authoi:ity,  he  stilled  the 
noisy  lamentations  of  his  friends,  saying,  that 
in  order  to  avoid  such  unmanly  complaints,  he 
had  before  dismissed  the  women.  As  the  poi- 
son began  to  gain  his  vitals,  he  uncovered  his 
face,  and  said  to  Crito,  '*  We  owe  a  cock  to 
^sculapius;  sacrifice  it,  and  negleot  it  not" 
Crito  asked,  if  he  had  any  thing  further  to 
command?  But  he  made  no  reply.  A  little 
after,  he  was  in  agony — ^Crito  shut  his  eyes. 
Thus  died  Socrates;  whom,  his  disciples  de- 
clared, they  could  never  cease  to  remember, 
nor  remembering,  cease  to  admire.  *'If  any 
man,"  says  Xenophon  inimitably,  ^  if  any  man, 
a  lover  of  virtue,  ever  found  a  more  profitable 
companion  than  Socrates,  I  deem  that  man  the 
happiest  of  human  kind."^ 

The  current  of  popular  passions  appears  no- 


7  O  eiv9^»ire(,  the  term  for  tbo  exeeotionor. 

Phasd.  c.  zlviii.    What  an  exUaordinary  pktnre  of  Atbo- 
oian  manners ! 
9  Plato  speaks  with  equal  feeling,  or  rather  ontbinisnii. 

•«ev»irT«y  tft9iyt  Mill  w»rTmv  n^irrfv.    Bhsd.  0.  ii. 
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where  mora  unlfonn  tfaaa  in  the  history  of 
Atkeni.  The  factitione  rasentment  excited 
against'Socfaiee  by  eoch  imptobable  calaouiiea, 
as  even  those  who  were  the  readiest  to  receive 
and  to  disaeininate,  could  noTer  seriously  believe, 
extended  itself  with  rapidity  to  his  numerous 
friends  and  adherents.  But  fbrfeanately  for  the 
interest  of  letten  and  humanity,  the  endemic 
contagion  was  confined  within  the  Athenian 
frontiers.  Plato,  Antisthenes,  JEschines,  Crito- 
bulus,  and  oUier  Athenians,  wisely  eluded  a 
storm  which  they  had  not  strength  to  resist 
Sonie  took  refuge  in  Thebes  with  their  fellow-^ 
disciples,  Simmias,  Cebes,  and  Phedondas; 
others  found  protection  in  Megara  from  Euclid 
and  Terpsion.  This  persecution  of  philosophy, 
however,  was  accidental  jmd  transient.  Min- 
gled sentiments  of  pity,  shame,  and  resentment, 
soon  gave  a  new  direction  to  the  popular  fury, 
which  raged  with  more  destructive,  yet  &r 
juster  cruelty,  against  the  accusers  and  judges 
of  Socrates.*  Many  were  driven  into  exile; 
many  wera  put  to  death ;  several  perished  in 
despair,  by  their  own  hands.  The  illustrious 
■age  was  honoured  by  signal  monuments  of 
public  admiration  ;3' his  fame,  like  the  hardy 
oak,  derived  vigour  from  years  ;*  and  increased 
from  age  to  age,  till  the  superstition  of  the 
Athenians  at  length  worshipped,  as  agod,^  him 
whom  their  Injustice  condemned  as  a  criminal. 
The  persecution,  the  death,  and  the  honours 
of  SQcrates,  all  conspired  to  animate  the  affec- 
tion, and  to  increase  the  zeal,  of  his  disciples. 
Their  number  had  been  g^reat  in  his  lifetime : 
it  became  greater  after  his  death;  since  those 
who  followed,  and  those  who  rejected  his  doc- 
trines, alike  styled  themselves  Socratic  philoso- 
phers. His  name  was  thus  adopted  and  pro- 
faned by  many  sects,  who,  while  they  differed 
widely  from  each  other,  universally  changed, 
exaggerated,  or  perverted  the  tenets  of  their 
common  master.  Among  the  genuine  followers 
of  Socrates,  Xenophon,  as  will  appear,  hereaf- 
ter, unquestionably  merits  the  first  place.  Plato 
cDmeiB  next,  yet  separated  by  a  long  interval. 
In  the  same  class,  may  be  ranked  Cebes  the 
Theban,  fschines,  Crito,  and  Simon,  Athe- 
nians. The  table  of  Cebes,  which  has  been 
transmitted  to  modem  times,  contains  a  beau- 
tiful and  affecting  picture  of  human  life,  de- 
lineated with  accuracy  of  judgment,  and  illu- 
minated by  the  splendour  of  sentiment.  Three 
remaining  dialogues  of  Machines  breathe  the 
same  sublime  spirit,  and  abound  in  irrenstible 
persuasions  to  virtue:  ^That  happiness  is  at- 
tained, not  by  gratifying,  but  by  moderating 
the  passions;  that  he  alone  is  rich  and  power- 
ful, whose  faculties  exceed  his  desires;  that 
virtue  is  true  wisdom,  and  being  attended  with 
the  only  secure  happiness  which  can  be  enjoyed 
in  the  present  life,  must,  according  to  the  unal- 
terable laws  of  Providence,  be  crowned  with 
immortal  felicity  hereafler.'* 


1  PlnUreh.  ie  bvid.  p.  53B. 

.S  Btatoaa,  Allan,  eraa  *  chapel  called  Socratcion.  Tide 
DiofMi.  in  SMaraC. 

3  Ciweit  ooeolto,  ydat  arbor,  mwo 

Fama  MaroeBi-— -  HoaACC. 

4  Or  rather  as  a  demi-eod ;  but  the  boandarie*  were  not 
wry  aceorately  aacertaimd,  though  thai  it  attempted  br 
Arrian,  in  Ezpedit.  Alexaad.  1.  iv.  p.  80 


The  ramaine  of  Cebes  and  JEachinee,  and  fiv 
mora,  as  will  -appear  in  the  seqaelf  the  c<^ioiu 
wiitings  of  Plato  and  Zenophon,  may  enable 
us  to  discriminate  the  philosophy  of  Socrates, 
from  that  of  the  various  sects  who  misrepra- 
sented  or  adulterated  hie  opinions.  The  e^iah- 
lishment  of  these  seols  belongs  not  >to  the  period 
of  history  now  under  our  raview.  But  the 
foundation  of  their  respective  tenets,  which  had 
been  laid  in  a  former  age,  was  confirmed  bj 
the  philosophers  who  flourished  in  the  time  of 
Socrates.  Of  these,  the  most  distinguished 
wera  Euclid  of  Megara,  Phaedo  of  Ehs,  Aris- 
tippue  of  Cynn^,  Antisthenes  of  Athens.  The 
two  first  lestorad  the  captious  logic  of  the 
sophists;  Aristippus  embraced  their  HcentioHS 
morality.  WhUe  the  schools  of  Elis  and  Me- 
gara studied  to  confbund  the  understanding, 
that  of  Cyren^  laboured  to  corrupt  the  heart. 
Antisthenes  set  himself  to  oppose  these  penii- 
(dous  sects,  deriding  the  refined  subtleties  of  the 
sceptics,  and  disdaining  the  mean  pleasures  of 
the  Epicuraans.^  To  prafer  the  mind  to  the 
body,  duty  to  interest,  and  virtue  to  pleasure, 
were  the  great  lessons  of  Antisthenes.  Tefe 
this  sublime  philosophy  he  carried  tcextrava- 
gance,^  affecting  not  only  to  moderate  and  go- 
vern, but  to  silence  and  extirpate  the  passions, 
and  declaring  bodily  pleasure  not  only  un- 
worthy of  pursuit,  but  a  thing  carefully  to  be 
avoided  as  the  greatest  and  most  dangerous  o£ 
evils.  His  rigid  severity  of  life  deceived  not 
the  penetration  of  Socrates.  The  sage  could 
discern,  that  no  smaU  shore  of  spiritual  pride 
lurked  under  the  tattered  cloak  of  Antisthenes. 

While  philosophy,  true  or  false,  thus  flourish- 
ed in  Greece,  a  propitious  destiny  watched  over 
the  imitative  arts,  which  continued,  during  half 
A    ^  a  century  of  perpetuiil  wars  and 

431  dOd  ™^<>^'i**o''*i  to  ^  cultivated  with 
'  equal  assiduity  and  success.  The 
most  distinguished .  seholan  of  Phidias  were 
Alcamenes  of  Athens,  and  Agoracritus  of  the 
isle  of  Pares.  They  contended  for  the  prize 
of  sculpture  in  their  respective  statues  of  Ve- 
nus ;  and  the  Athenians,  it  is  said,  too  partially 
decided'  in  favour  of  their  countryman.  Ago- 
racritus, unwilling  that  his  work  should  remain 
in  a  city  where  it  had  met  with  so  little  justice, 
sold  it  to  the  borough  of  Rhamnus.  There  it 
was  beheld  with  admiration,  and  soon  passed 
for  a  production  of  Phidias^  himselfl  The 
sculptor  Cteselaus  excelled  in  heroes.  He  chose 
noble  subjects,  and  still  farther  ennobled  them 
by  his  art.B  His  contemporary  Patrocles  dis- 
tinguished himself  by  his  statues  of  Olympic 
victors,  and  particularly  of  celebrated  wrestlere. 

5  I  anticipate  then  nainei.  Tlie  scepticuun  of  Prrrho, 
ae  will  be  explained  faereafler,  aroie  from  the  dnibbiieg 
■ophisow  of  tiie  echooli  of  Elii  and  Mesara.  Epieorna, 
having  adopted  and  refined  the  lellieh  philoiophy  of  ^fn- 
tippoi,  had  the  honow  of  digtingniihiiv  bjr  hu  bbbm,  the 
Epicurean  eect. 

6  Hie  follower,  Diogenea,  ai  will  appear  in  the  aeqael, 
poahed  this  extrarafance  ftill  farther.  They  both  tau^ 
in  die  ittbarb  of  Atheoi  called  the  Cvnoeargea,  Irom  iduch 
thej  and  their  diaciples  were  called  Cynics.  In  a  subse- 
quent part  of  this  work,  it  will  be  explained,  bow  the 
Cynical  philosophy  fare  rise  to  Stoicism,  so  sailed,  becaone 
Zeno  and  his  followers  taofht  at  Athens  in  the  "Stoa 
poDcile,'*  the  painted  portico. 

7  Vid.  Suid.  et  He«ych.  toc.  Fa/trevc. 

8  Plin.  1.  xxzv.  > 
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ABswted  by  Canacbosi  he  made  the  grettot 
work  mentioned  duiiog  the  period  now  under 
our  review,  thirty-one  figures  of  bronse,  repre- 
eenting  the  reepectivo  commanders  of  the  se- 
yeral  cities  or  repablies^  who,  under  the  con- 
duct* of  Lysander,  obtained  the  memorable 
Tictory  of  £gos  Fotanms.  "They  were  erected 
in  the  temple  of  Delphian  Apollo,  together  with 
the  statue  of  Lysander  himself,  crowned  by 
Neptune.  Inferior  artists'  were  employed  to 
copy  the  statues  of  various  divinities,  dedicated 
at  the  same  time,  and  in  the  same  place,  by  the 
Lacedemonian  coniqueror. 

It  appears  not,  however,  that,  during  the 
Peloponnesian  war,  any  new«tyle  was  attempt- 
ed either  in  ecnlptjire  or  painting.  The  artists 
of  that  period  contented  themselves  with  walk- 
ing in  the  footsteps  of  their  great  predecessors. 
The  same  observation  applies  to  music  and 
poetry ;  but  eloquence,  on  the  contrary,  receiv- 
ed a  new  form,  and  flourishing  amidst  the  tu- 
mults of  war  and  the  contentions  of  active  life, 
produced  that  concise,  rapid^  and  manly  cha- 
racter of  composition  which  thenceforth  distin- 
gttjahod  the  Attic  writers.  The  works  of  Ho- 
mer, Sophocles,  and  Pindar,  left  few  laurels  to 
be  gained  by  their  suocessoTS.  It  was  impoeH- 
ble  to  excel,  it  was  dangerous  to  rival  them. 
Great  ffenius  was  required  to  starts  without  dis- 
grace, m  a  career  where  sudi  candidates  had 
Ton.  But  great  genius  is  rare,  and  commonly 
disdains  imitation ;  and  the  first  poetical  prixes 
being  already  carried  off,  men  who  felt  the  ani- 
mation and  vigour  of  their  own  powers,  natu- 
rally directed  them  to  objects  which  possessed 
the  charms  of  novelty,  and  promised  the  hope 
of  excellence. 

Even  in  prosaic  composition'  the  merit  abd 
fame  of  Herodotus  and  Democritus^o  (not  to 
mention  authors  more  ancient)  opposed  very 
formidable  obstacles  to  the  ambition  of  their 
successors.  In  a  work  no  less  splendid  than 
important,  the  father  of  profane  history  had 
deduced  the  transactions  between  the  Greeks 
and  Barbarians,  from  the  earliest  accounts  till 
the  conclusion  of  the  Persian  war ;  a  work  in- 
cluding the  history  of  many  centuries,  and 
comprehending  the  greatest  kingdoms  and  em- 
pires of  the  ancient  world.  This  extensive 
subject,  was  handled  with  order  and  dignity. 
The  episodes  were  ingeniously  intefewoven  with 
the  principal  action.  The  various  parts  of  the 
narrative  were  so  skilfully  combined,  that  they 
mutually  reflected  light  on  each  other.  Geo- 
graphy, manners,  religion,  laws,  and  arts,  en- 
tered into  the  plan  of  his  work ;  and  it  is  re- 
markable that  the  earliest  of  historians  agrees 
m<M«  nearly,  as  to  the  design  and  form  of  his 
undertaking,  with  the  enlightened  writers  of 
the  present  century,  than  any  historical  author 
in  the  long  series  of  intervening  ages. 

His  language  was  the  picture  of  his  mind ; 


0  8«»  tlMir  nanei  i»  Paoran.  1.  z.  p.  095,  et  Mq. 

10  Itaqn*  vid«o  Timm  mm  ooonollia  Plfttoon  el  Demo- 
critt  loctttionemf  etui  abmt  a  verra,  tamen  quod  iaeitatiua 
feratnr,  et  clariaiimit  verboram  laminibua  otatoft  potiivi 

rma  patandam,  qaftm  eomieorgm  poetanim.  Cioero  ad 
BnitttiD  Orator,  c.  n.  See  abode  Orator.  1.  i.  c  xi.  Il 
it  Impoevible  to  read  Loeretiut.  without  faneyinj,  if  we  re- 
eolleet  Cicero's  eritieiams  on  Democritna,  that  wa  are  pe- 
toainf  the  lonf  kwt  works  of  that  great  phikwopber. 


natural,  flowing,  persuasive ;  lofly  on  great  oo- 
siims,"  afiecting  91  scenes  of  distreBS,^'  perspi- 
cuous in  narration,  animated  in  description* 
Tet  this  admired  writer  has  sometimes  inserted 
reports  romantic  and  incredible.  Of  many,  in- 
deed, of  the  fables  of  Herodotus,  .as  igrnoranee 
conceited  of  its  knowledge  long  affected  to  call 
them,  subsequent  experience  has  proved  the 
reality ;  modem  discoveries  and  voyages  seem 
purposely  directed  to  vindicate  the  fame  of  a 
writer,  whom  Cicero^*  dignifies  with  the  appel- 
lation of  Prince  of  Historians.  Of  other  won- 
drous tales  which  he  relates,  his  owii  discern- 
ment showed  him  the  ibtility.  Whatever  is 
contrary  to  the  analogy  of  nature  ho  reject* 
with  scorn.  He  speaks  with  contempt  of  the 
^gepode's,  and  of  the  one-eyed  Arimaspi,  and 
of  other  ridiculous  and  absurd  fictions  which 
have  been  adopted,  however,  by  some  credulous 
writers  even  in  the  eighteenth  century.  But 
Herodotus  thought  himself  bound  in  duty  to 
relate  what  he  had  heard,  not  always  to  be* 
lieve  what  he  related,  i^  Having  travelled  into 
Egypt  and  the  east,  he  recounts,  with 'fidelity, 
the  reports  current  in  those  remote  countries. 
And  his  mind  being  opened  and  enlarged  by  an 
extenrive  view  of  men  and  mannerR,  he  had 
learned  to  set  bounds  to  his  disbelief,  as  well 
as  to  his  credulity.  Tet  it  must  not  be  dissem- 
bled that  the  fabulous  traditions,  in  which  he 
too  much  abounds,  give  the  air  of  romance  to 
his  history.  Though  forming,  comparatively, 
but  a  small  part  of  Uie  work,  they  assume  mag- 
nitude and  importance,  when  invidiously  de- 
tached from  it.i<  It  thus  seems  as  if  this  most 
instructive  author  had  written  with  a  view  ra- 
ther to  amuse  the  fancy  than  to  inform  the  un- 
derstanding. The  lively  graces  of  his  diction 
tend  to  confirm  this  supposition.  His  mode  of 
composition  may  be  regarded  as  the  interme- 
diate shade  between  epic  poetry  and  history. 
Neither  concise  nor  vehement,  the  general  cha- 
racter of  his  style  is  natural,  copious,  and  flow« 
ing;^0  and  his  manner  throughout  breathes 
the  sofbiess  of  Ionia,  rather  than  the  active 
contention  of  Athens. 


11  LoDgiooi  citn  aa  ao  example  of  the  tublhnej  Hero* 
dot.  1.  Tii.  c  Iz.  The  whole  expedition  of  Xerxe*  is  writ- 
teo  with  ao  elevatioo  beoomin^  the  rabjeot 

12  See  the  afTeetiDg  atory  of  Adiaatoa,  I.  i.  e.  xzxt. 

13  L.  ii.  de  Orator. 

«v  wawTuirmTi  o^mX*.    H#rodot.  I.  vii.  e.  eNi.  p.  433. 

15  The  reproaches  which  Jorenal  (Satyr.  10.)  and  Pla* 
tarch  (in  hii. treatise  entitled  the  Malignity  of  Herodotnil) 
make  to  this  great  historian,  are  folly  annwered  b^  Atdua 
MaoutioB,  Camerarios,  and  Siepbaoas.  Platareh,  forsooth, 
was  ofTended  that  his  coaotrvmen  made  so  bad  a  fi^re  in 
the  history  of  Herodotus.  The  criticism  of  Dionysms  of . 
Halicareassos,  a  writer  of  mors  taste  and  discernment  than 
Blotareh,  does  ample  Jnstice  to  the  father  of  history. 

16  Aristotle,  in  his  Rhetoric,  1.  iii.  cix.  distinguishes  two 
kinds  of  style ;  the  continuous  and  the  periodic  The  fat- 
mer  flows  on  without  {nterru|>tion,  ontii  the  sense  is  com- 
plete. The  latter  is  divided  by  atopa,  into  doe  oroportioiM 
of  duration,  which  are  eaaily  felt  by  the  ear,  ana  measured 
by  the  mino.  The  former  style  is  tiresome,  because  in  every 
thing  men  delight  to  see  the  end:  even  rseers,  when  th<>y 
'  pan  the  goal,  are  quickly  out  of  breath.    Herodotna  is  tha 

most  remarkable  Instance  of  the  eootinnous  style.  In  his 
lime  scarcely  any  other  was  in  use ;  but  it  is  now  entirely 
laid  aside.  'Sn  far  Aristotle,  who  seems  rather  nnjust  to 
Herodotus,  since  many  parts  of  his  work  are  sufficiently 
adorned  by  periods,  although  the  loose  style  in  general  pr^- 
▼ails.  But  the  partiality  of  his  countryman  Diooysius 
piscely  aTengea  the  wrongs  of  Herodotus. 
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In  thitf  lurht  Herodotus  appeared  to  the  Athe- 
maiu  in  tne  afe  immediately  suoceeding  his 
own.  At  the  Olympic  games  he  had  reM  his 
work  with  univeisal  applause.  Thucydides, 
then  a  youth,  wept  mixed  tears  of  wonder 
and  emulation.*  His  father  was  complimented 
on  the  generous  ardour  of  a  spn,  whose  early 
inquietude  at  another^s  fame  announced  a  cha- 
racter formed  for  great  designs  and  iUustrious 
exertions.  But  Herodotus  had  pre-occupied  the 
subjects  best  adapted  to  historical  composition; 
and  it  was  not  till  the  commencement  of  the 
memorable  war  of  twenty-seven  years,  that 
Thucydides,  amidst  the  dangers  which  threat- 
ened his  country,  rejoiced  in  a  theme  worthy  to 
exercise  the  genius,  and  call  forth  the  whole 
▼igour  of  an  historian.  From  the  breaking  out 
of  this  war,  in  which  he  proved  an  unfortunate 
actor,  he  judged  that  it  would  be  the  greatest, 
the  most  obstinate,  and  important  that  had  oyer 
been  carried  on.  He  began  therefore  to  collect, 
and  treasure  up,  such  materials  as  were  neces- 
sary for  describing  it ;  in  the  selection,  as  well 
as  in  thd  distribution  of  which,  he  afterwards 
discovered  an  evident  purpose  to  rival  and  sur- 
pass Herodotus.  Too  much  indulgence  for  fic- 
tion had  disgraced  the  narrative  of  the  latter : 
Thucydides  professed  to  be  animated  purely  by 
the  love  of  truth.  "•  His  relation  was  not  in- 
tended to  delieht  the  ears  of  an  Olympic  audi- 
ence. By  a  faithful  account  of  the  past,  he 
hoped  to  assist  his  readers  in  conjecturing  the 
future.  While  human  nature  remained .  the 
same,  his  work  would  h^ve  its  use,  being  built 
on  such  principles  as  rendered  it  an  everlasting 
possession,  not  a  contentious  instrument  of  tem- 
porary applause."^  The  execution  correspond- 
ed with  this  noble  design.  In  his  introductory 
discourse  he  runs  over  the  fabulous  ages  of 
Greece,  carefully  separating  the  ore  from  the 
dross,  in  speaking  of  Thrace,  he  touches,  with 
proper  brevity,  on  the  fable  of  Tereus  and 
Frogne ;'  and  in  describing  3icily,  glances  at 
the  Cyclops  and  Lestrigons.  But  he  recedes, 
as  it  were,  with  disgust,  from  such  monstrous 
phantoms,  and  immediately  returns  to  the  main 
purpose  of  his  history.  In  order  to  render  it  a 
faithful  picture  of  the  times,  ho  professes  to  re- 
late not  only  what  was  done,  but  what  was 
said,  by  inserting  such  speeches  of  statesmen 
and  generals  as  he  had  himself  heard,  or  as 
had  been  reported  to  him  by  others.  This  va- 
luable part  of  his  work  was  imitated  by  all  fu- 
ture historians,  till  the  improvement  of  military 
discipline  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  corruption 
of  manners  on  the  other,  rendered  such  speeches 
superfluous.  Eloquence  once  served  as  an  in- 
centive to  courage,  and  an  instrument  of  govern- 
ment. But  the  time  was  lo  arrive,  when  the 
dead  principles  of  fear  and  interest  should  alone 
predominate.  In  most  countries  of  Europe, 
despotism  has  rendered  public  assemblies  a 
dramatic  representation ;  and  in  the  few,  where 
men  are  not  enslaved  by  a  master,  they  are  the 
slaves  of  pride,  of  avarice,  and  of  faction. 

Thucydides,  doubtless,  had  his  model  in  the 
short  and  obliqae  speeches  of  Herodotus ;  but 

1  8uida«,  PhoUnii,  Marceflima. 
«  Thaeydtd.  in  Proem. 
3  Ovid.  M«tain.  I.  wi. 


in  this  particular  he  must  be  acknowledged  fkx 
to  surpass  his  patron.  In  the  distribution  of 
his  subject,  however,  he  fell  short  of  that  wri- 
ter. Thucydides,  aspiring  at  extraordinary  ao- 
curacy,  divides  his  work  by  summers  and  win- 
ters, relating  apart  the  events  comprehended  in 
each  period  of  six  months.  But  this  space  of 
time  is  commonly  too  short  for  events  deserv- 
ing the  notice  of  history,  to  be  begun,  carried 
on,  and  completed.  His  narrative,  therefore.  Is 
continually  broken  and  interrupted:  curiosity 
is  raised  without  b^g  satisfied,  and  the  reader 
is  transported,  as  by  magic,  from  Athens  to 
Corcyra,  from  Lesbos  to  Peloponnesus,  Grom. 
the  coast  of  Asia  to  Sicily.  Thucydides  follows 
the  order  of  time ;  Herodotus  the  connection 
of  events :  in  the  languam  of  a  great  critic, 
the  skill  and  taste  of  HerMotus  have  reduced 
a  very  complicated  argument  into  one  harmo- 
nious whole ;  the  preposterous  industry  of  Thu- 
cydides has  divided  a  very  simple  subject  into 
many  detached  parts  and  scattered  limbs  of 
history,  which  it  is  difficult  again  to  reduce  into 
one  r^ular  body.^  The  same  critic  observes, 
that  Herodotus's  history  not  only  possesses 
more  art  and  variety,  hut  displays  more  gayety 
and  splendour.  A  settied  gloom,  doubtless,  • 
hangs  over  the  events  of  the  Peloponnesian 
war :  but  what  is  the  history  of  all  wars,  hot  a 
description  of  crimes  and  calamities?  The  aos* 
tore  gravity  of  Thucydides  admirably  corres- 
ponds with  his  subject  His  majesty  is  worthy 
of  Athens,  when  she  commanded  a  thousand 
tributary  republics.  His  concise,  nervous,  and 
energetic  style,  his  abrupt  brevity,  and  elabo- 
rate plainness,  admirably  represent  the  con- 
tentions of  active  life,  and  the  tumult  of  de- 
mocratical  assemblies.  Demosthenes,  whom 
DionjTsius  himself  extols  above  all  orators, 
transcribed  ei^ht  times,  not  the  elegant  flowing 
smoothness  of  Herodotus,  but  the  sententious, 
harsh,  and  often  obscure  annals  of  Thucydides.' 

Thucydides  left  his  work  unfinished  in  the 
twenty-first  year  of  the  Peloponnesian  war*  It 
was  continued  by  Xenophon,  who  deduced  the 
revolutions  of  Greece  through  a  series  of  forty- 
eight  years  to  the  battie  of  Mantinea ;  a  work 
which  enables  us  to  pursue  the  important  se- 
ries of  Grecian  history. 

To  a  reader  accustomed  to  contemplate  the 
uniform  and  consistent  operations  of  modem 
policy,  it  must  appear  extraordinary  that,  at  the 
distance  of  less  than  two  years  from  the  sub- 
version of  the  Athenian  democracy  by  a  Spar- 
tan general,  the  same  turbulent  form  of  go- 
vernment should  have  been  re-established  with 
new  splendour,  by  the  approbation,  and  even 
the  assistance,  of  a  Spartan  king.  The  reasons 
explained  in  the  preceding  chapter  may  lessen, 
but  cannot  altogether  remove,  his  surprise ;  and, 
in  order  fully  to  comprehend  the  causes  of  this 
event,  it  is  necessary  to  consider  not  only  the 
internal  factions  which  distracted  the  councils 
of  Sparta,  bnt  the  external  objects  of  ambition 
or  revenge  which  solicited  and  employed  her 
arms. 

While  the  fortune  of  the  Peloponnesian  war 
still  hung  in  doubtful  suspense,  the  peaceful  in- 

4  Dion3rt.-Halic«xn.  do  Hsrodot.  St  Thacydid. 
6  Ibid. 
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hmbitanti  of  Elk  often  testified  an  inefination  to 
preeerve  an  hiofieniiTtx  neutrality,  that  they 
might  apply,  with  undivided  attention,  to  their 
happy  rural  labours,  to  the  administration  of 
the  Olympian  festhral,  and  to  the  indispensable 
worship  of  those  ^ds  and  heroes  to  whom  their 
territory  was  peculiarly  consecrated.  The  con- 
tinual solicitation  of  Sparta,  and  the  unprovoked 
violence  of  Athens,  determined  the  Elians  to 
deelare  for  the  former  republic ;  but  of  all  the 
Spartan  allies  they  were  the  most  lukewarm  and 
indifferent.  In  time  of  action  thdr  assistance 
was  languid  and  ineffectual,  and  when  the  regu- 
lar return  of  the  Olympic  solemnity  suspended 
the  course  of  hostilities,  they  showed  litUe  par- 
tiality or  respect  for  their  powerful  confederates, 
whose  warlike  and  ambitious  spirit  seemed  in- 
oompatil^e  with  the  enjoyment  of  their  own 
contemplative  tranquillity.  This  omission  of 
doty  was  followed  by  the  actual  trangression 
of  the  Elians.  In  conjunction  with  the  Man- 
tinsans  and  Argives  they  deserted  the  alliance 
of  Sparta;  defended  themselves  by  arms  against 
the  usurpations  of  that  republic;  and  excluded 
its  members  fi'om  consulting  the  oracle,  and 
from  partaking  of  the  games  and  sacrifices  ce- 
lebrated at  Olympia.*  These  injuries  passed 
with  impunity  until  the  successful  issue  of  the 
war  of  Peloponnesus  disposed  the  Spartans  to 
feel  with  sensibility,  and  enabled  them  severely 
to  chastise  every  insult  that  had  been  offered 
them  during  the  less  prosperous  current  of  their 
fortune.  • 

While  Paiisanias  and  L3r8ander  settled  the 
affairs  of  Athens  and  of  Asia,  Agis,  the  most 
Olvmo         warlike  of  their  princes,  levied  a 

r    A*        powerful  army,  to  inflict  a  late,  but 

A  r  AiVL  ^^^^^  vengeance  on  the  Elians. 
A.  1^.  WA  rpjj^  jj^  j^j^j^^  ^^^^^  ^^  enemy 

unprepared,  he  led  his  forces  through  the  coun- 
tries of  Argolis  and  Achaia,  entering  the  Elian 
territoty  by  the  way  of  Larissa,  and  intending 
to  march  by  the  shortest  road  to  the  devoted 
capital.  But  he  had  scarcely  passed  the  river 
Larissus,  which  gives  name  to  the  town,  and 
separates  the  adjoining  provinces  of  Elis  and 
Achaia,  when  the  invaders  were  admonished, 
by  repeated  shocks  of  an  earthquake,  to  abstain 
firom  ravaging  a  country  which  enjoyed  the  im- 
mediate protection  of  Heaven.  Into  such  a- 
menace,  at  least,  this  terrible  phenomenon  was 
interpreted  by  the  superstition  of  the  Spartan 
king,  who  immediately  repassed  the  river,  and, 
returning  home,  disbanded  his  army.  But  the 
hostility  of  the  Spartans  was  restrained,  not 
extinguished.  Having  offered  due  supplications 
and  sacrifices  to  sanctify  the  impious  invasion, 
the  ephori,  next  year,  commanded  Agis  again 
to  levy  troops,  and  to  enter  the  Elian  territoiy. 
No  unfavourable  sign  checked  the  progrress  of 
his  arms.  During  two  summers  and  autumns, 
the  country  was  desolated ;  the  villages  burned 
or  demolished  ;  their  inhabitante. dragged  into 
captivity;  the' sacred  edifices  were  despoiled  of 
their  most  valued  omamente;  the  porticos, 
gymnasia,  and  temples,  which  adorned  the  pity 
of  Jupiter,  were  many  of  them  reduced  to  ruins. 
The  Spartans  neither  alone  incurred  the  guilt, 
■       I  '   '  -1 .1      II  ■ 

0  Tbttcydid.  I.  v. 


nor  ezchiBhrely  enjoyed  the  profits  of  this  cruel 
devastetion.  The  Elian  invasion  furnished  a 
rich  harvest  of  plunder  to  the  Arcadians  and 
other  communities  of  Peloponnesus,  whose  ra- 
pacious Just  was  enflamed  by  the  virgin  bloom 
of  a  country  which  had  long  been  protected  by 
religion  against  the  ravages  of  war.  When  the 
principal  property  of  the  Elians  was  destroyed 
or  plundered,  the  Spartans  at  length  granted 
them  a  peace,  on  condition  that  they  surrender- 
ed their  fleet,  acknowledged  the  independence 
of  the  inferior  towns  and  villages,  which  were 
scattered  along  the  delightful  banks  of  the 
Peneus  and  the  Alpheus,  and  modelled  their  in- 
ternal government  according  to  the  plan  pre- 
scribed by  their  conquerors.^ 

The  war  of  Elis  occupied,  but  did  not  engross, 
the  attention  of  the  Spartans ;  nor  did  the  pu- 
Olvmo  nishment  of  that  unfortunate  re- 
xcv  4  *  public  divert  them  fi'om  other  pro- 
A  C  401  j^^  ^'^i^^^i^^*  The  Messenians 
*  were  not  their  accidental  and  tem- 
porary, but  their  natural  and  inveterate,  fo^ ; 
and  might  justly  expect  to  feel  the  unhappy 
consequences  of  their  triumph.  After  the  de- 
struction of  Messen^,  and  the  long  wanderings 
and  misery  of  its  persecuted  eitizeps,  the  town 
of  Naupactus,  situate  on  the  northern  shore  of 
the  Corinthian  gulf,  furnished  a  safe  retreat  to 
a  feeble  lemnant  of  that  ancient  coAimunity ; 
which,  flourishing  under  the  protection  of 
Athens,  spread  along  the  western  coast,  and 
planted  a  considerable  colony  in  the  neighbour- 
ing island  of  Cephalenia.  We  have  already 
described  the  memorable  gratitude  of  the  Mes- 
senians, who  were  the  most  active,  zealous, 
and,  according  to  their  ability,  the  most  useful 
allies  of  Athens  in  the  Peloponnesian  war.  But 
their  assistence  (and  assistence  far  more  power- 
ful than  theirs)  proved  ineffectual ;  and  the 
time  was  now  arrived  when  they  were  to  suffer 
a  severe  punishment  for  their  recent  as  well  as 
ancient  injuries.  The  resentment  of  Sparta 
drove  them  from  Nanpaetus  and  Cephalenia. 
The  greater  part  escaped  to  Sicily;  above  three 
thousand  sailed  to  Cyrenalca,  the  only  countries 
inhabited  by  the  Hellenic  'race,  which  lay  be- 
yond the  reach  of  the  Lacediemonian  power.* 

From  the  era  of  this  important  migration,  the 
names  of  Sicily  and  Cyrenaica  will  seldom  oc- 
cur in  the  present  history ;  on  which  account 
it  may  not  be  improper  briefly  to  explain  the 
causes  which  withdrew  from  the  general  sphere 
of  Grecian  politics  a  fruitful  and  extensive 
coast,  and  an  island  not  less  fruitful  and  exten- 
sive, and  far  more  populous  and  powerful.  The 
insulated  situation  of  these  remote  provinces, 
while  it  rendered  it  extremely  inconvenient  for 
Greece  to  interfere  in  their  affairs,  peculiariy 
exposed  them  to  two  evils,  which  rendered  it 
still  more  inconvenient  for  them  to  interfere  in 
the  affairs  of  Greece.  Removed  from  the  pro- 
tection of  their  Peloponnesian  ancestors,  both 
the  Cyreneans  and  Sicilians  often  endured  the 
oppression  of  domestic  tyrants,  and  often  suf- 
fered the  ravages  of  foreign  barbarians. 

The  inhabitants  of  Cyrenaica  alternately  car- 
ried on  the  war  against  the  Libians  and  Car- 

7  Xennphon  Hellen.  I.  iii.  c  2.  Diodor.  I.  xiv.  p.  404. 
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thaginians*!  Tjiey  were  Actually  oppreseed  by 
the  tyrant  ArUton.  Soon  afle^wards  they  re- 
coitered  theit  civil  liberty  ;3  but  were  com- 
pelled frequently  to  struggle  for  their  national 
independeAce.  Though  oflen  invaded,  their 
country  was  never  subdued  by  any  barbarian 
enemy  ;  and  their  liberties  survived  the  repub- 
lics of  their  European  brethren,  since  they  re- 
luctantly submitted  for  the  first  time  to  the 
fortunate  general  of  Alexander,  who,  in  the 
division  of  his  master's  conquests,  obtained  the 
fertile  and  wealthy  l^ingdom  of  Egypt.' 

The  revolutions  of  Sicily  are  far  better  known 
than  those  of  Cyren^,  and  still  more  worthy  to 
be  remembered.  During  the  latter  years  of  the 
Peloponnesian  war,  the  assistance  given  by  Sy- 
racuse to  the  LacedfBmonians  became  gradually 
more  faint  and  imperceptible,  and  at  length  it 
was  totally  withdrawn.  This  was  occasioned 
by  the  necessity  of  defending  the  safety  of  the 
whole  island,  in  which  that  of  the  capital  was 
involved,  against  the  formidable  descents  of  the 
Carthaginians,  whom  the  invitation  of  Segesta 
anft  sevejral  inferior  cities  at  variance^  with  their 
powerful  neighbours,  the  hopes  of  aci)uiring  at 
once  those  valuable  commodities,  the  annual 
purchase  of,  which  drained  A&ica  of  such  im- 
mense treasures,  and,  above  all,  the  desire  of 
revenging  the  death  of  Hamilcar,  and  the  dis- 
honour of*the  Carthaginian  name  in  ^e  unfor- 
tunate sie^  of  Himera,  encouraged  to  under- 
take and  carry  on  various  expeditions  for  the 
entire  subjugation  of  Sicily. 
Olvmn  Hannibal,  the  grandson  of  Har 

f.  J**  milcar,  was  entrusted  with  the  con- 
rv,"'  duct  of  the  war,  which  commenced 

ujyrap.       ^^  ^^^  hundred  and  tenth,  an|l 

^^J'  A        continued,  with  little  intermission, 

ii-iA*    AtxA   till  the  four  hundred  and  fourth 
4Xi>— 4U4.  y^j^  j^^^j^  ^^  Christian  era.  The 

domestic  troops  of  Carthage  were  reinforced  by 
their  African  allies.  Considerable  levies  were 
made  among  the  native  Spaniards  and  Italians, 
who  had  long  envied  the  splendour,  and  dread-, 
ed  the  power  of  the  Greeks,  to  whose  conquest 
and  colonies  th6y  saw  no  hounds.  The  united 
army  exceeded  a  hundred  thousand  men,  and 
was  conveyed  to  the  southern  shore  of  Sicily 
in  a  proportionable  number  of  transports  and 
galleys.^ 

The  design  of  Hannibal,  as  far  as  it  appears 
from  his  measures,  was  to  conquer  successively 
the  smaller  and  more  defenceless  towns,  before 
he  laid  siege  to  Syracuse,  whose  natural  strength, 
recently  improved  by  art,  bidding  defiance  to. 
assault,  could  only  be  taken  by  blockade.  .The 

A  C  409    fi''*^  ca^Pi^S'^  ^^  ^Q^^^i^^  inoiuo- 
'  rable  by  the  conquest  of  Selinus 

and  Himera ;  the  second  by  the  demolition  of 
Agrigentum ;  the  third  by  the  taking  of  Gela. 
The  inferior  cities  of  Solas,  Egesta,  Motya, 
A.  C  406  A'^^y^,  Entelta,  and  Panormus, 
j^' q' AQc  either  invited  the  Carthaginian 
arms,  or  surrendered  without  re- 
sistance. The  invaders  might  have  proceeded 
to  the  siege  of  Syracuse,  the  main  object  of 

1  ArSttoL  Polit.  Sanoit.  da  IMl.  Junrtli. 
;  Diodor.  I  xir.  p.  415. 

S  ^odor.  I.  xix.  p.  715.  «t  8tnbo.  L  zrii.  p.  836. 
4  IKodor.  BieaL  L  xUL  0.41.  «t  isq. 


their  expedition;  but  pestilence  followed  the 
bloody  havoc  of  war,^and  swept  off,  in  undie* 
tinguished  ruin,  the  victors  and  the  vanquished. 
Not  only  the  general,  but  the  most  numerona 
portion  of  his  troops,  had  lallen  a  prey  to  this 
calamity ;  and  Uamiicar,  who  succeeded  to  the 
command,  contented,  himself  with  leaving  gar- 
risons in  ihe  towns  which  had  been  conquered, 
and  returned  to  Africa  with  the  enfeebled  re- 
mains of -his  armament,  which  communicated 
the  pestilential  infection  to  Carthage,  where  it 
long  raged  with  destructive  fury.* 

According  to  the  genius  of  Grecian  supenrti- 
tion,  it  was  natural  to  ascribe  the  sufferings  of 
the  Carthaginians  to  the  unexampled  cruel^ 
and  impiety  with  which,  in  their  successive  ra^* 
vages,  they  had  deformed  the  fair  face  of  Sicily. 
It  would  be  useless  and  disgustful  to  deschhe  the 
horrid  scenes  of  bloodshed  and  slaugh&r  trans- 
acted in  the  several  places  which  presumed  to 
resist  their  power.  Whatever  atrocities  could 
be  invented  by  the  unprincipled  license  of  tbo 
Italians,  approved  by  the  steminsensibiUty  of 
the  Spaniards,  and  inflicted  by  the  implacablo 
revenge  of  the  Afiricana,  were  committed  in  the 
miserable  cities  of  Selinus,  Himera,  Gela,  and 
Agrigentum.  After  the  taking  of  Himera, 
Hannibal  sacrificed  in  one  day  uree  thousand 
of  its  inhabitants  to  the  manes  of  his  grand- 
father, who  in  the  first  Carthaginian  invasion, 
had  perished  before  its  waUs  \  and  the  lot  of 
these  unhappy  victims,  dreadful  as  it  waa, 
might  justly  be  an  object  of  envy  to  the  long 
tormented  natives  of  Gela  and  Selinus. 

Tet  of  all  Sicilian  cities,  the  fate  of  Agri- 
gentum seemed  the  most  worthy  to  be  deplored, 
■from  the  striking  contrast  of  its  fallen  state 
with  its  recent  splendour  and  prosperity.  The 
natural  beauties^  of  Agrigentum  were  secured 
by  strength,  and  adorned  with  elegance  $  and 
whoever  considered  either  the  innumerable  ad- 
vantages of  the  city  itself,  or  the  g9,y  cultiva^ 
tion  oFthe  surrounding  territory,  which  aboilnd- 
ed  in  every  luxury  of  the  sea  and  land,  waa 
ready  to  pronounce  the  Agrigentines  the  moat 
favoured  inhabitants  of  the  earth.  The  exu- 
berant fertility  of  the  soil,  particularly  the  rich 
luxuriance  of  the  vines  and  olives,'  exceeded 
every  thing  that  is  related  of  the  happiest  cli- 
mates, and  furnished  the  materials  of  a  lucra^ 
tive  commerce  with  the  populous  coast  of  Af- 
rica, which  was  very  ^Miringly  provided  in  those 
valuable  plants.  The  extraordinary  wealth  of 
the  Agrigentines  was  displayed  in  the  magnifi- . 
cence  of  public  edifices,  and  in  the  splendid  en- 
joyment of  private  fortunes.  They  had  begun, 
and  almost  completed,  the  celebrated  temple  of 
Jupiter,  built  in  the  grandest  style  of  architec- 
ture employed  by  the  Greeks  on  the  greatest 
and  most  solemn  occasions.  Its  walls  were  en- 
compassed by  pillars  without,  and  adorned  by 
pilasters  within ;  and  its  magnitude  far  exceed- 
ed the  ordinary  dimensions  of  ancient  templea, 
as  it  extended  three  hundred  a  forty  feet  in 
length,  sixty  in  breadth,  and.  a  hundred  and 

5  Dtodor.  I.  xiii.  c.  70.  et  Mq. 

9  The  Tollowinf  partiealan  tn  the  text,  eonetnrirjff  Afnrt* 
MDtnm,  we  leem  from  Diodorae  Bleiilaa,  |».  >74— STIL  va- 
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twenty  in  height,  without  including  the  ioflj 
nnd  spacious  dome.  The  grandeur  of  the  doors 
and  vestibule  corresponded  with  the  simple 
majesty  of  the  whole  edifice,  whose  sculptured 
ornaments  represented,  with  finished  elegance, 
nnd  with  a  laboj^ous  accuracy  that  distinguish- 
ed each  particular,  figure,  the  defeat  of  the 
Giants,  and  the  taking  of  Troy ;  respectively, 
the  most  illustrious  exploits  of  Grecian  gods, 
and  Grecian  heroes. 

This  noble  monument,  consecrated  to  piety 
and  patriotism^  might  be  contrasted,  by  a  philo- 
•ophic  mind,  with  others  destined  to  a  very  dif* 
ftrent  purpose.  Without  the  walls  of  Agrigen^ 
turn,  an  artificial  pond,  or  rather  lake,  thirty  feet 
deep  and  near  a  mile  in  circumference^  was 
continually  replenished  with  a  rare  variety  of 
the  most  delicate  fishes,  to  furnish  a  sure  sup- 
ply to  the  sumptuous  extravagance  of  public 
entertainments.  But  nothing  could  rival  the 
elegance  and  beauty  of  the  tombs  and  sepul- 
chros  erected  by  the  Agrigentines,  to  perpetuate 
the  fame  of  their  coursers  which  had  obtained 
the  Olympic  prize  i  and,  if  we  believe  the  tes- 
timony of  an  eye<-witnees,B  to  commemorate  the 
quails. and  other  dehcate  birds,  which  were 
cfaerisbed  with  an  affectionate  and  partial  fond- 
ness by  the  effeminate  youth  of  both  sexee. 
8uch  capricious  and  absurd  abuses  of  opulence 
and  the  arts  might  be  expected  amidst  the  mor- 
tifying discrimination  of  tanks,  and  the  enor- 
mous Bupersbundance  of  private  riehes,  which 
distinguished  the  Agriffestines.  .  The  labour  of 
numerous  and  active  uaves  cultivated  agricul- 
ture and  manufactures  with  extraordinary  sue*- 
cees.  From  the  profit  of  these  servile  hands 
many  citizens  attained,  and  exceeded,  the  mea* 
euro  not  bnly  of  Grecian,  but  of  modem  wealth. 
A  short  time  before  the  siege  of  the  town, 
Hexenitus  returned  in  triumph  from  Olympia, 
with  three  hundred  chariots,  each  drawn  by 
two  milk-white  horses  of  Sicilian  blood.  Antis- 
thenes  had  eclipsed  this  magnificence  in  cele- 
brating the  marriage  of  his  daughter.  But 
every  native  of  Agrigentum  yielded  the  fame 
of  splendour  to  the  hospitable  Gellias,  whose 
palace  could  entertain  and  lodge  five  hundred 
guests,  who  had  been  clothed  firom  his  ward- 
robe, and  whose  cellars,  consisting  of  three 
hundred  spacious  reservoirs,  cut  in  the  solid 
rock,  daily  invited  the  joyous  festivity  of  stran- 
geie  and  citizens. 

Before  the  second  Carthaginian  invasion,  the 
Agrigentines,  warned  by  the  late  of  Selinus  and 
Himera,  had  prepared  whatever  seemed  most' 
necessary  fbr  their  own  defence.  Their  maga- 
tines  were  stored  with  provisions,  their  arseniJs 
with  arms.  £levated  by  the  confidence  of  pros- 
perity, they  had  courage  to  resut  the  first  im- 
pressions of  their  enemies ;  but,  conupted  by 
the  vices  of  wealth  and  luxury,  they  wanted 
fortitude  to  persevere.  Their  allies  in  Sicily 
and  Ital^  showed  not  that  degree  of  ardour 
which  might  have  been  expected  in  a  war  which 
BO  deeply  concerned  them  all  \  yeC,  by  the  par- 
tial assistance  of  Syracuse,  GeJa,  and  Camerina, 
as  well  as  several  Grecian  allies  in  Italy,  the 
Agrigentines  stood  the  siege  eight  months,  dur- 


8  TiiMMit  apod  Diodor.  L  zUi. 


ing  whjeh,  the  Carthaginians  employed  every 
resource  of  strength  and  ingenuity.  At  length 
the  place  was  r^luced  ^  great  difficulties  by 
means  of  immense  w(K>den  machines,  drawn  on 
Mvl^els,  which  enabled  the  besiegers  to  fight  on 
e^pal  ground  with  tbose*  who  defended  the 
walls.  But  before  any  breach  was  effected,  the 
greater  part  of  the  inhabitants  determined  to 
abandon  the  city. 

In  the  obscurity  of  night,  they  departed  with 
their  wives  and  families,  and  many  of  them  for- 
tunately escaped  to  Gela,  Syracuse,  and.  Leott- 
tium.  Others,  wanting  coura^  for  this  danger- 
duB  resolution,  or  unwilling  to  survive  the  fate 
of  their  country,  perished  by  their  own  hands. 
A  third  class,  more  timid,  or  more  superstitious, 
shut  themselves  up  in  the  temples,  expecting 
to  be  saved  by  the  protection  of  the  gods,  or  by 
the  religious  awe  of  the  enemy.  -But  the  Bar- 
barians no  more  respected  what  was  sacred, 
than  what  was  ^profane.  The  consecrated  sta- 
tues, and  altars,  and  offerings,  were  confounded 
with  thingethe  most  vile,  and  plundered  or  de- 
stroyed in  the  promiscuous  ru in.  One  memora- 
ble act  of  despair  may  represent  the  general 
horror  of  this  dreadful  scene.-  "With  his  numer- 
ous firiends,  and  most  valued  treasure,  the  hu- 
mane and  hospitable  Gelliaa  had  taken  refuge 
in  the  temple  of  Minerva ;  but  when  he  under- 
stcNxl  the  universal  desolation  of  his  country, 
he  set  fire  to  that  sacred  edifice,  choosing  to 
perish  by  the  flames  rather  than  by  the  rage  of 
the  Carthaginians.* 
Q«  Near  fouracore  years  before  the 

•?™?'  demolition  of  Agrigentum,  Sicily 
A  *C  40fL  ^^^  acquired  immortel  glory,  by  de- 

.  K^.  wiu  f^^tjng  more  numerous  invaders ; 
but,  at  that  time,  the  efforts  of  the  whole  island 
were  united  and  animated  by  the  virtues  and 
abilities  of  Gelon;  whereas,  amidst  the  actual 
dangers  and  trepidation  of  the  Carthaginian 
war,  the  Sicilians  were  distracted  by  domestic 
factions.  Syracuse  had  banished  the  only  man 
whose  consummate  wisdom,  and  approved  va- 
lour and  JSdelity,  seemed  worthy  to  direct  the 
helm  m  the  present  tempestuous  juncture.  In 
the  interval  between  the  siege  of  Himera  and 
that  of  Agrigentum,  the  patriotic  Hermocratus 
had  returned  to  Sicily ;  and,  at  the  head  of  his 
numerous  adherents,  had  attempted  to  gain  ad- 
misrion  into  the  capital.  But  the  attempt  was 
immediately  fatal  to  himself;  and,  in  its  conse- 
quences, destructive  -of  the  public  freedom. 
His  partisans,  though  discomfited  and  banished, 
soon  found  a  leader  qualified  to  avenge  their 
cause,  aiid  to  punish  the  ingratitude  of  Syra- 
cuse. 

This  was  the  celebrated  Dionysius,  a  youth 
of  twenty-two  years;  of  mean  parentage,  but 
unbounded  ambition ;  destitute  (if  we  believe 
historians)  of  almost  ererj  virtue,  and  poesess- 
ed  of  every  talent;  and  whose  fortune  it  was,  to 
live  and  flourish  amidst  those  perturbed  cir- 
cumstances of  foreign  war  and  civil  dissension, 
which  are  favourable  to  the  elevation  of  supe- 
rior minds.  Though  esteemed  and  entrusted 
by  Hermocrates,  who  could  more  easily  discern 
the  merit  of  his  abilities,  than  discover  the  dan- 
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tfer  of  his  ambition,  Dionysiufl  had  gained 
niends  in  the  opposite  faction,  b;^  whose  in- 
terest he  was  recalled  from  exile.  His  services 
in  the  Carthaginian  wair^raised  him  to  eminence. 
He  excelled  in  yalour ;  he  was  unrivalled  i« 
eloquence ;  his  ends  were  pursued  with  stAdy 
perseverance ;  his  means  were  varied  with  con- 
venient  flexibility ;.  the  appearance  of  patriotism 
rendered  him  popular,  and  he  employed  his 
populaHty  to  restore  his  batiished  friends. 

The  gratitude  of  one  party,  and  the  admira- 
tion of  both,  enabled  him  to  attain  the  command 
of  the  mercenaries,  and  the  conduct  of  the  war. 
Olvmo  ^^  ^^  ^'^  ^^^  solicitous  to  coh- 
xcui  4  ^^'^  ^  Carthaginians  than  to  en- 
A  C  405  '^^®  ^  fellow-citizens,  whose  fac- 
tious turbulence  rendered  them  un- 
worthy of  liberty.  By  the  aflVxsted  dread  of 
violence  from  his  enemies,  he  obtained  a  guard 
for  his  person,  whichhis  artful  generosity  easily 
attached  to  his  interest ;  and  the  arms  of  his 
troops,  the  influence  and  wealth  of  Philistus, 
the  historian  of  Sicily,  who  was  honoured  with 
the  appellation  of  the  second  Thucydides,' 
above  all  his  own  crafty  and  daring  ambition, 
enabled  him,  at  the  age  of  twenty-five,  to  usurp 
the  government  of  Syracuse,  which  he  held  for 
thirty-eight  years. 

During  his  long  and  active  reign  he  was  gene- 
blvmo  ^^^  engaged  in  wari  sometimes 
xciii  4  ^  ^^  Carthaginians,  sometimes 
A  C  405  ^^^  ^^  revolted  subjects.  Yet  in 
both  contests  he  finally  prevailed, 
Olvmn  ^viiig  reduced  the  Carthaginian 
ciii  2  P^ ^^'  ^^  Sicily,  and  appeased,  or  in- 

A  C  *367  ^°^^^^^^  domestic  rebellion.  His 
actual  condition,  however  splendid, 
he  regarded  only  as  a  preparation  for  higher 
grandeur.  He  besieged  and  took  Rhegium, 
the  key  of  Italy:  nor  could  the  feeble  confede- 
racy of  the  Italian  Greeks  have  prevented  the 
conquest  of  that  country,  had  not  the  renewed 
hostilities  of  the  Carthaginians,  and  fresh  dis- 
contents at  home,  interrupted  the  progress  of 
his  arms.  This  growing  storm  he  resisted  as 
successfully  as  before,  and  transmitted,  to  a  de- 
generate son,  the  peaceful  inheritance  of  the 
greatest  part  of  Sicily;  after  having  strength- 
ened, with  wonderful  art,  the  fortifications  of 
the  capital;  enlarged  the  size,  and  improved 
the  form  of  the  Syracusan  galleys;  invented 
the  military  catapults,  an  engine  of  war  which 
he  employed,  with  great  advantage,  in  the  siege 
of  Motya  and  Rhegium ;  and  not  only  defended 
his  native  island  against  foreign  invasion,  but 
rendered  its  power  formidable  to  the  neigh- 
bouring countries. 

His  poetical  labours  were  the  least  uniformly 
successful  of  all  his  undertakmgs.  His  verses, 
though  rehearsed  by  the  most  skilfid  rhapso- 
dists  of  the  age,  were  treated  with  signal  con- 
tempt at  the  Olympic  games.  A  second  time 
he  renewed  his  pretension  to  literary  fame  in 
that  illustrious  assembly ;  but  his  ambassador 
was  insulted  by  the  most  humiliating  indigni- 
ties ;  and  the  orator  Lysias  pronounced  a  dis- 
couxse,  in  which  he  maintained  the  impropriety 
of  admitting  the  representative  of  an  impious 


tyrant  to  assist  at  a  solemnity  eonseerated  to 
A  C  "Vn  ^^^"^^  virtue,  and  liberty.^  The 
oration  of  Lysias  leaves  room  to 
suspect  that  the  plenitude  of  Dionysius's  poweir, 
rather  than  the  defect  of  his  poetry,  exposed 
him  to  the  censure  and  derision  of  the  Olympic 
spectator;  and  this  suspicion  receives  strong 
confirmation  by  considering,  that,  in  the  last 
year  of  his  reign,  he  deserved  and  obtained  the 
poetic  crown  at  Athens;  a  city  renowned  for 
the  impartiahty  of  its  literary  decision.' 

It  is  remarkable,  that,  with  such  an  active, 
.vigorous,  and  comprehensive  mind ;  with  such 
a  variety  of  talents,  and  such  an  aocnmnlation 
of  gjory,  Dionysius  should  be  universally  held 
out  and  branded,  as  the  most  conspicuous  ex- 
ample of  an  odious  and  miserable  tyrant,  the 
object  of  terror  in  his  own,  and  of  detestation  in 
succeeding  ages.  Yet  the  uncomipted  evi- 
dence of  history  will  prove,  that  the  character 
of  Dionysius  was  not  decisively  flagitious.  His 
situation  rendered  it  artificial;  and  he  is  ac- 
knowledffed  often  to  have  assumed  the  sem- 
blance of  virtue.  Always  crafty  and  cautious; 
but  by  turns,  as  it  suited  his  interest,  mild,  affa- 
ble, and  condescending;  or  cruel,  arrogant,  and 
imperious:  nor  did  the  Syracusans  fisel  the 
rigour  of  his  tyranny,  until  Uiey  had  justly  pro- 
voked it  by  an  insurrection,  during  which  they 
treated  his  wife  and  children  with  the  most  bar- 
barous and  brutal  fury.*  But  there  are  two 
circumstances  in  the  character  of  Dionysius 
which  peculiarly  excited  the  indignation  of  the 
moralists  of  Greece  and  Rome,  and  which  the 
moderation  or  the  softness  of  modem  times  will 
be  disposed  to  consider  with  less  severity.  He 
had  usurped  the  government  of  a  free  republic; 
a  crime  necessari^  heinous  in  the  sight  of  those 
who  held  the  assassination  of  a  tyrant  to  be  the 
most  meritorious  exertion  of  human  virtue;  and 
he  professed  an  open  contempt  for  the  religion 
of  his  country;  a  crime  of  which  the  bare  sus- 
picion had  brought  to  death  the  most  amiable 
and  respected  of  men.  Yet  the  impiety  of  Dio* 
nysius  was  only  the  child  of  his  interest,  and 
sometimes  the  parent  of  his  .wit.  He  strip- 
ped a  celebrated  statue  .of  Jupiter  of  a  golden 
robe,  observing,  that  it  was  too  heavy  in  sum- 
mer, and  too  cold  in  winter.  For  a  reason 
equ^ly  ingenious  he  deprived  u£sculapius  of 
his  golden  beard;  assarting,  that  such  a  venera- 
ble ornament  ill  became  the  son  of  the  beardless 
Apollo.  But  if  he  despoiled  the  altan  and 
statues,  he  increased  and  improved  the  fleets 
and  armies,  of  Syracuse,  which  were  soooess- 
fuUy  employed  against  the  public  enemy.  And 
to  the  general  current  of  satire  and  declamation 
against  this  extraordinary  man,^  may  be  0|^ 
posed  the  opinion  of  rolybius  and  Soipio 
Africanus,  the  most  illustrious  characters  of  the 
most  illustrious  age  of  Rome:  **That  none 


1  Cicero  dc  Orator.  1.  xj. 


9  Life  of  Lytiai,  p.  117.    Dionyi.  Halicar.  de  Dtmottk. 

3  Imcrat  Panefyr. 

4  Th«  snUientic  bistorv  of  the  roign  of  Diooywu  w 
eopioiuly  recorded  by  Dioaorua  Stculai,  1.  xiv.  et  xr,^  To 
relate  the  nuroeroua  and  improbable  atoriea  told  of  htm  by 
Cicero,  Plutarch,  AenecOf  Mid  ethter  noreKets,  wosM  be  to 
trajMcribe  what  it  it  not  easy  to  beliere.  The  reader  naiy 
coMoltf  periicularly,  Pint.  ex.  edit.  Paris,  in  Moral,  pp.  79 
et83.  J>e  Gnrrul.  p.  SOP.  In  Dion.  p.  061;  and  vstmnm 
pawagei  of  Cicero  cfo  Offlciin,  and  TiiKoIan.  Quoat. 
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ever  ooneertad  hii  flchemes  with  more  pru- 
dence, or  executed  them  with  more  boldnoM, 
than  Dionysiua  the  Elder." 

His  eon,  DionysiuB  the  Younger,  exceeded 
his  vices  without  possessing  his  abilities.  The 
reign  of  this  second  tyrant  was  distracted  and 
^,  inglorious.    His  kinsman  Dion,  the 

^'y™P-  amiable  disciple  of  Plato,  endca- 
voured  to  correct  the  disorders  of 
his  ungovemed  mind.  But  the  task 
was  too  heavy  for  Dion,  and  even 
fbr  Plato  himself.  The  fprmer,  un- 
able to  restrain  the  excesses  of  the 
prince,  undertook  the  defence  of  the 
people.  His  patriotism  interrupted,  but  did  not 
destroy,  the  tjrranny  of  Dionysius,  which  was 
finally  abolished,  twenty-two  years  after  he  first 
mounted  the  throne,  by  the  magnanimity  of 
Timoleon.*  This  revolution  happened  only 
two  years  before  Corinth,  the  country  of  Timo- 
leon,  as  well  as  the  other  republics  of  Greece, 
submitted  to  the  arms  of  Philip  of  Macedon; 
and,  having  lost  their  own  independence,  b^ 


civ.  3. 
A.  C.  962. 

Olymp. 
ex.  1. 
A.  C.  340. 


came  incapable  of  asserting  the  freedom  of  their 

colonies.  , 

New  tyrants  started  up  m  Syracuse,  and  al- 
most in  every  city  of  Sicily,  and  held  a  preca- 
^,  nous  sway  under  the  alternate  pro- 

^'7?"P*  tection  of  the  Carthaginians  and 
AT*'  ii9  Romans.  The  citizens  of  Syracuse, 
A.  C  212.  mindful  of  their  ancient  fame,  de- 
throned their  usurpers,  and  enjoyed  consider- 
able intervals  of  libertjr.  But  at  length  the 
Romans  gained  possession  of  the  place ;  the 
persevering  valour  of  Marcellus,  assisted  by  the 
treachery  of  the  garrison,  prevailing,  after  a 
siege  of  three  years,  over  the  bold  efforts  of 
mechanical  power,  directed  by  the  inventive 
genius  of  Archimedes.*  The  reduction  of  the 
capital  was  immediately  followed  by  the  con- 
quest of  the  adjoining  territory ;  and  Sicily 
came  thus  to  be  regarded  as  the  eldest  province 
of  Rome,  and  the  first  country,  without  the 
limits  of  Italy,  which  had  taught  that  victorious 
republic  to  taste  and  enjoy  the  sweeto  of  foreign 
dominion.^ 


•W7HILE  the  operations  of  war  conspired 

^'^  with  the  revolutions  of  government,  to 

detach  the  Grecian  colonies  m  Italy,  Sicily,  and 
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rknJnj^ts^  at  C^truM^Stote  of  Lowet  Atia  under  ki»  adrnxmstnUuny—Hu  Strength  and  JU- 
?J^^ms  E^UU^LoU^  the  vast  Army  ofhu  Broiher^BatOe  of 

JStTp/^J;  JjS^^  of  (he  Grecian  OeneraU-^rtaxerxe,  sends  to  the  Greeks  to 
demand  their  Arms— Conference  on  that  Subfeet, 

be  thought  immaterial  in  the  present  age,  in- 
creased the  indignation  of  Cyrus.  The  birth 
of  Artaxerxes  had  happened  before  the  acces- 
sion of  his  father  to  the  throne,  but  Cyrus  wa* 
bom  the  son  of  a  king ;  a  distinction  whieh, 
however  frivolous  it  may  appear  in  modem 
times,  had  engaged  Darius  Hystaspes  to  prefer 
Xerxes,  the  younger  of  his  sons,  to  his  elder 
brother  Artabazanes.8 

The  precedent  established  by  such  an  illus- 
trious monarch  might  have  enforced  the  partial 
arguments  of  Parysatis,  and  both  might  have 
been  confirmed  by  the  strong  daira  of  merit, 
since  Cyrus  early  discovered  such  talents  and 
virtues,  as  fitted  him  to  fill  the  most  difficulty 
and  to  adorn  the  most  exalted,  station.  At  the 
age  of  seventeen,  he  had  obtained  the  govern- 
ment of  Lydia,  Phrygia,  and  Cappadoda ;  and 
the  same  mandate  of  Darius,  which  destroyed 
his  hopes  of  succession  to  the  Persun  throne« 
rendered  him  hereditary  satrap  of  those  valua- 
ble provmoes.  On  the  demise  of  that  monarch, 
Cyrus  prepared  to  return  to  Asia  Minor,  aft- 
tended  by  the  same  escort  with  which  be  had 
come  to  Susa;  a  f«thful  body  of  three  hunted 
heavy-armed  Greeks,  commanded  bv  Xenias, 
an  Arcadian.  But  when  he  prepared  to  leave 
court,  a  very  criminal  and  unfoxtunate  mcideni 
retarded  his  departure.    The  selfish  and  perfi- 


-"- -  -  a  series  oi  ovwii«»,  wv*  .«—  *,-«>.-- 
A.  O.  4U4.  ^^^  important,  connected,  m  the 
closest  JnUmacy,  the  history  of  Greece  with  the 
annals  of  the  Persian  empire.  The  same  me- 
morable year  which  terminated  the  destructive 
war  of  Peloponnesus  brought  to  a  conclusion 
the  active  and  prosperous  reign  of  Darius  No- 
thus.  He  named  as  his  successor  Artaxerxes, 
styled  Mnemon,£romthestrengthof  his  memory; 
and  persisted  in  this  choice,  notwithstanding 
the  opposition  of  the  artful  and  ambitions  Pa- 
rysatis, who  employed  her  extenrive  influence 
over  the  nund  of  an  old  and  uxorious  husband, 
to  obtain  the  kingdom  for  Cyrus,  the  younger 
brother  of  Artaxerxes,  and  the  peculisr  favour- 
ite of  his  mother.  The  rivalship  of  the  young 
princes,  both  of  whom  were  at  court  during  the 
last  ilfaiess  of  Darius,  unhappUy  degenerated 
into  enmity ;  and  a  circumstance,  which  would 

5  Cora.  Napoi.    Dtodonu  BieoL    Plot  Dioa^ 

6  Polyb.  EsMrpt  L  tIU.   Ptet  in  Msrcell. 

7  LiTy,  L  xjdr.  et  Cioero  to  Vamm  in  few  word^-<>ra- 
■inm  •ztflitnim  feotmm  prinespt  Bicaia  ad  unieitiam 
fid«nM|ne,P.K.  api^iemt;  primsqne  oinntam,ld  qooam- 
nanMntam  imperil  aM,  prorliieia  art  appeBaU  .prima  do- 
«nit  m4iM«a  noalios,  qaui  pnMlaramsnat  ••♦*«■  •mti 
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dious  Tissaphemes,  who  expected  to  divide  the 
spoils  of  the  young  prince,  accused  him  of  trea- 
son. He  was  apprehended  by  order  of  Arta- 
xerxes ;  but  the  powerful  protection  of  Pazysatis, 
who,  though  ^e  loved  only  one,  was  beloved, 
or  at  least  feared,  by  both  of  her  sons,  defended 
his  life,  vindicated  his  honour,  and  restored  him 
in  safety  to  his  government. 

The  danger  Siat  had  threatened  his  person 
could  not  much  affect  the  heroic  fortitude  of 
Cyrus;  but  the  affront  offered  to  his  dignity 
sunk  deep  into  his  heart;  and  from  the  moment 
that  he  recovered  his  freedom,  he  determined  to 
revenge  his  injuriea,^  or  to  perish  in  the  attempt. 
In  the  despotic  countries  of  the  East,  as  there 
is  scarcely  any  intermediate  gradation  between 
the  prince  and  people,  and  scarcely  any  alterna- 
tive but  that  of  dominion  or  servitude,  a  dis- 
contented or  rebellious  subject  must  either  stifle 
his  animosity,  submit  to  die,  or  aspire  to  roign.^ 
The  magnanimity  of  Cyrus  naturaUy  preferred 
the  road  of  danger  and  glory ;  he  prepared  not 
only  to  punish  the  injustice,  but  to  usurp  the 
throne  of  Artaxerxes,  defended  as  it  was  by  a 
million  of  armed  men,  and  protected  both  by 
the  power  of  superstition,  and  by  the  splendour 
of  hereditary  renown.  The  design  would  have 
been  great,  but  romantic,  if  the  young  prince 
had  not  enjoyed  very  extraordinary  resources  in 
the  powers  of  his  own  mind,  in  the  affectionate 
attachment  of  his  Barbarian  subjects,  and, 
above  all,  in  the  fidelity  and  valour  of  his  La- 
cedemonian allies. 

Whether  we  consider  what  he  said,  or  what 
he  did,  the  testimony  of  his  contemporaries,  or 
the  more  unerring  testimony  of  his  life  and 
actions,  Cyrus  appears  to  have  been  bom  for  the 
honour  of  human  nature,  and  particularly  for  the 
honour  of  Asia,  which,  though  the  richest  and 
most  populous  quarter  of  the  globe,  has  never, 
in  any  age,  abounded  in  great  characters.  From 
the  age  of  seven  years,  he  had  been  trained,  at 
the  gate  of  the  palace,  to  shoot  with  the  bow,  to 
manage  the  horse,  and  to  speak  truth ;  according 
to  the  discipline  instituted  by  the  great  founder 
of  the  monarchy,  and  well  adapted,  in  an  age  of 
simplicity,  to  form  the  princes  and  nobles  of 
Persia.  But  in  the  course  of  two  centuries, 
the  progress  of  refinement  and  luxjiry,  the  in- 
fectious example  of  a  corrupt  court,  and  the  per- 
fidious lessons  of  the  world,  had  perverted,  or 
rendered  ineffectual,  a  very  salutuy  system  of 
education ;  and  the  grandees  of  Persia,  what- 
•«ver  proficiency  they  made  in  their  exercises,  &lt 
so  little  regard  for  veracity,  that  (as  will  abun- 
dantly appear  in  the  sequel)  they  seldom  spoke 
but  with  a  view  to  deceive,  and  rarely  made  a 
promise  which  they  did  not  break,  or  took  an 
oath  which  they  did  not  violate.  The  behaviour 
of  Cyrus  was  totally  the  reverse.  He  equalled, 
and  surpassed  his  companions  in  all  exterior 
accomplishments.  But  while  his  manly  beauty, 
his  bodily  activity  and  address,  and  the  superior 
^ — 

1  Xonoph.  Anabu.  I.  i.  c.  i.  Thti  was  the  oripn  of  hii 
rMentment,  which  Xenophon  expraawM  with  great  delicacy; 
•  ft  K(iifw»fv9-a«  KMi  mriftmriitf.QovKivirau  an-mg  f^nrort 
•Ti  •p-Mi  ,^i  T*  M^iy^tt,  fcc.  He  anerted  independence,' 
***S  *"L'^'»  of  •▼•nr  fw»t  mind. 

«  "Cyrus  dwtermioed  no  kmger,**  aaya  Xenophon,  "to 
depend  on  hiR  brother;  s^Kai  nv  »v»iit«i  C«rtMv«-itv  «»»t* 
•»i«vov,  but,  if  poniblo,  to  reif  n  in  hia  ataad.'* 


courage,  as  well  as  skill,  which  he  displayed  in 
hunting,  horsemanship,  and  every  military  ex- 
ercise, commanded  the  admiration  of  the  multi- 
tude ;  he  himself  seems  not  to  have  estimated 
such  superficial  advantages  beyond  their  real 
worth.  He  regarded  integrity  of  heart  as  the 
only  solid  basis  of  a  great  character.  His  probi- 
ty was  uniform,  his  word  sacred,  his  friendship 
inviolable.  In  the  giddy  season  of  youth,  he 
yielded,  with  uncommon  docility,  to  the  admo- 
nitions of  experience.  Neither  wealth,  nor 
birth,  nor  rank,  but  age  and  virtue,  were  the 
objects  of  his  respect :  and  his  behaviour,  equally 
meritorious  and  singular,  was  justly  and  uni- 
versally admired. 

His  subjects  in  Lesser  Asia,  in  particular, 
wereseized  with  themost  pleasingastonishment, 
when,  instead  of  a  greedy  and  voluptuous  satrap, 
eager  only  to  squeeze,  to  amass,  and  to  enjoy, 
they  beheld  a  prince  who  preferred  the  pubUc 
interest  to  his  own ;  who  alleviated  the  weight 
of  taxes,  that  he  might  encourage  the  operations 
of  industry ;  whose  own  hands  gave  the  useful 
example  of  rural  labour;'  whose  decisions 
imited  justice  and  mercy;  and  whose  active 
vigilance  introduced  (what  neither  before  nor 
since  the  government  of  Cyrus  has  been  known 
in  the  Asiatic  peninsula)  such  a  regularity  of 
police,  as  rendered  intercourse  safe,  and  pro- 
perty secure. 

The  virtues  of  justice  and  integrity,  when  ac- 
companied with  diligence  and  abilities,  must 
procure  such  a  degree  of  respect  for  the  admin- 
istration, as  will  naturally  be  extended  to  the 
person,  of  a  prince.  But  something  farther  is 
required,  not  to  obtain  the  public  gratitude  and 
esteem,  but  to  excite  the  affectionate  ardour  of 
select  and  devoted  fiiends ;  without  the  assist- 
ance of  whom,it  is  seldom  possible  to  accomplish 
any  great  and  memorable  design.  Cyrus  excel- 
led iQl  his  contemporaries  in  the  art  both  of  ac- 
quiring and  of  preserving  the  most  valuable 
friendships.  His  gratitude  overpaid  every  fa- 
vour ;  his  liberality  was  large,  yet  diaceminff ; 
and  his  donatives  were,always  enhanced  by  the 
handsome  and  affectionate  manner  in  which 
they  were  bestowed.  When  he  discovered  a 
man  really  worthy  of  his  confidence  and  esteem, 
he  was  not  satisfied  with  giving  him  a  partial 
share  of  his  affections;  he  gave  his  heart  entire: 
and  it  was  his  constant  prayer  to  the  gods,  that 
he  might  live  to  requite  and  surpass  the  good 
offices  of  his  friendls,  and  the  injuries  of  his 
enemies.* 

With  such  sentiments  and  character,  Cyrus 
acquired  the  firm  attachment  of  a  few,  and  the 
willing  obedience  of  all  his  Barbarian  subjects, 
in  the  populous  provinces  which  he  commanded, 
whose  united  strength  exceeded  a  hundred 
thousand  fighting  men ;  who,  unwarlike  as  they 
were,  yet  excelled,  both  in  bravery  and  in  skill, 
the  effeminate  troops  of  Upper  Asia. 

They  were  probably  indebted  for  this  advan- 
tage to  their  intercourse  with  the  Greeks,  whose 
disciplined  valour,  far  more  than  the  numbers  of 
his  Barbarians,  encouraged  Cyrus  to  undertake 
an  expedition  for  acquiring  the  empire  of  the 

3  Xenoph.  tbid.  Cie.  in  Seneet.  Plot  in  Lyaand.  hm 
all  eetrbmted  this  part  of  hii  character. 

4  Xeoopb.  llcllen.  1.  iii. 
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EagU  By  the  most  important  Berrioes  he  had 
desenred  the  gratitude  of  the  LacedBmonian  re- 
public ;  which  had  been  raieed,  chiefly  by  his 
aaaigtance,  to  the  head  of  Greece,  and  to  the 
command  of  the  sea.  In  return  for  that  fayour, 
so  inestimable  in  the  sight  of  an  ambitious  peo- 
ple, the  Spartans  readily  complied  with  his  re- 
quest, by  sending  into  Asia  eight  hundred 
heavy-armed  men,  under  the  command  of  the 
intrepid  Cheirisophus ;  and  they  charged  their 
admiral,  Samius,  who  had  succeeded  Lysander 
in  the  government  of  the  Ionian  coast,  faith- 
fully to  co-operate  with  Cyrus,  by  employing 
his  powerful  fleet  in  whatever  service  the  Per- 
sian prince  might  think  proper  to  recommend.* 
Had  they  done  nothing  more  than  this,  Cyrus 
might  well  have  approved  their  useful  gratitude; 
especially  as  their  alliance,  securing  him  on 
the  side  of  Europe,  enabled  him,  without  dan- 
ger, to  drain  his  western  garrisons,  and  to  aug- 
ment the  strength  of  his  army.  But  the  friend- 
ship of  the  Spartans  carried  them  still  farther. 
They  allowed  him  to  recruit  his  forces  in  every 
part  of  their  dominions ;  and  the  generous  mu- 
nificence of  Cyrus  had  acquired  numerous  par- 
tisans well  qualified  to  raise  and  to  command 
those  valuable  levies.  Clearchus  the  Spartan, 
Menon  the  Thessalian,  Proxenus  the  Bceotian, 
Agias  the  Arcadian,  and  Socrates  the  Achean, 
all  alike  devoted  to  the  interest  and  glorv  of  the 
Persian  prince,  collected,  chiefly  from  their  re- 
spective republics,  above  ton  thousand  heavy- 
armed  men,  and  near  three  thousand  archers 
and  targeteers. 

These  preparations,  which  were  carried  on 
with  silence  and  celerity,  deceived  the  haughty 
indolence  of  the  Persians ;  but  they  could  not 
escape  the  vigilance  of  Aicibiades,  who  then 
resided  at  Grynium,  a  town  of  Phiygia,  under 
the  protection  of  Pharnabazus.  Moved  by  re- 
sentment against  the  Lacedsmonians,  or  am- 
bitious of  gaining  merit  with  the  great  king, 
he  desired  an  escort  firom  the  satrap,  that  he 
might  undertake  with  safety  a  journey  to  Susa, 
in  order  to  acquaint  Artaxerxes  with  Uie  hostile 
designs  of  his  brother.  Pharnabazus,  who  pos- 
sessed not  the  merit,  desired  the  reward  of  the 
discovery ;  and  therefore  (as  we  formerly  had 
occasion  to  relate)^  readily  gratified  the  request 
of  Lysander,  by  the  destruction  of  Aicibiades. 
|v|  But  neither  the  intelligence  con- 

y™P'  veyed  by  the  Persian  governor,  nor 
?^C  400    ^^  repeated  solicitations  of  Tissa- 

'  *  *  phemes,  nor  the  consciousness  of 
his  own  injustice  and  cruelty,  could  rouse  Arta- 
xerxes  from  the  profound  security  of  his  re- 
pose. Cyrus  completed  his  levies  without  mo- 
lestation, and  almost  without  suspicion;  and 
prepared,  in  the  be^nning  of  the  year  four 
hundred  before  Christ,  to  march  from  the  Io- 
nian coast  into  Upper  Asia,  at  the  head  of  a 
hundred  thousand  Barbarians,  and  above  thir- 
teen thousand  Greeks.  His  journey  towards 
Babylon,  his  defeat  and  death  in  the  plain  of 
Cynaxa,  the  retreat  and  dispersion  oi  his  fol- 
lowers, and  tho  memorable  return  of  the  Greeks 
to  their  native  country,  have  been  related  by 
the  admired  disciple  of  Socrates  (whom  the 

9  Xmofh.  UtIOm.  I.  uL  6  See  tbore,  p.  988. 


friendship  of  Proxenus,  the  Boeotian,  recom- 
mended to  the  service  and  esteem  of  Cyrus,) 
with  such  descriptive  beauty,  with  such  pro- 
found knowledge  of  war  and  of  human  nature, 
and  with  such  inimitable  eloquence,  as  never 
were  re-united  in  the  work  of  any  one  man  but 
that  of  Xenophon  the  Athenian.  The  retreat 
was  principally  conducted  by  Xenophon  him- 
self; which  has  enabled  him  to  adorn  his  nar- 
rative with  such  an  afiecting  variety  of  inci- 
dents and  characters  as  will  always  serve  to 
prove  that  the  force  of  truth  and  nature  is  far 
superior  to  the  powers  of  the  most  fertile  fancy. 
It  would  be  an  undertaking  not  only  hardy,  but 
presumptuous,  to  invade  uie  province  of  such 
an  accomplished  writer,  if  the  design  of  the 
present  work  did  not  oblige  us  to  select  the 
principal  circumstances  which  illustrate  the 
condition  of  the  times,  and  connect  the  expe- 
dition of  Cyrus  with  the  subsequent  histoiy  of 
Greece. 

Having  assembled  his  forces  at  Sardia,  the 
Persian  prince  was  carried,  by  the  activity  of 
his  resentment  or  ambition,  with  the  utmost 
celerity,  towards  Upper  Asia.  In  ninety-three 
marches  he  travelled  through  the  centnl  pro- 
vinces  of  Lydia,  Phrygia,  Cappadocia;  tra- 
versed the  mountains  of  Cilicia ;  passed  unre- 
sisted through  Syria;  crossed  the  Euphrates  at 
Thapsacus ;  and  after  penetrating  the  desert, 
entered  the  confines  of  Babylonia.  In  a  jour- 
ney of  above  twelve  hundred  miles,  his  numer- 
ous army  experienced  fewer  difficulties  than 
might  naturally  be  expected.  The  fertile 
territory  of  Asia  Minor  supplying  them  abun- 
dantly with  provisions,  envied  them  to  pro«> 
ceed  commonly  at  the  rate  of  fiHeen  or  sixteen 
miles  a-day;  and  almost  eveiy  second  day 
brought  them  to  a  large  and  populous  city. 
The  dependent  satraps  or  viceroys  of  Lycaonia 
and  Cilicia  were  less  eolicitoos  to  defend  the 
throne  of  Artaxerxes,  than  anxious 'to  protect 
their  respective  provinces  from  plunder  and  de- 
vastation. But  the  former  experienced  the  se- 
verity of  an  invader  whom  he  had  the  weak- 
ness to  oppose,  without  the  strength  or  courage 
to  resist.^ 

Syennesis,  governor  of  Cilida,  had  reason  to 
fear  that  his  country  might  be  plundered  with 
equal  rapacity.  He  endeavoured,  therefore,  to 
avail  himself  of  the  natural  strength  of  a  pro- 
vince whose  southern  boundaries  are  washed 
by  the  sea,  and  which  is  defended  on  other  sides 
by  the  winding  branches  of  Mount  Taurus.s 
Towards  the  west  is  but  one  pass,  called  by 
Arrian  the  Gates  of  Cilicia  ;>  sufficient  to  ad- 
mit only  one  chariot  at  a  time,  and  rendered 
dark  and  difficult  by  steep  and  almost  inacces- 
sible mountains.  These  were  occupied  by  the 
troops  of  Syennesis,  who,  had  he  maintained 
his  post,  might  have  easily  prevented  the  pas- 
sage of  an  army.  But  the  tiiAd  Cilician  had 
not  trusted  in  arms  alone  for  the  defence  of  his 
country.  By  the  order,  or  at  least  with  the 
permission  of  her  husband,  his  queen,  the  beau- 
tiful Epyaxa,  had  met  Cyrus  at  Cylene,  on  the 
frontiers  of  Phrygia;  and,  according  to  the 


7  Xenoph.  Anabas.  1.  i.  p.  9I8L  8  VM. 

^  Arrian.  Eiped.  Alezaod.  L  iL  p.  31. 
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cnftom  of  the  East,  presented  her  acknowledged 
liege-k>rd  and  enperior  with  gold,  silTer,  and 
other  coatly  gifla.  But  the  greatest  gift  wae  her 
youth  and  beauty,  which  she  submitted,  it  is 
■aid,  to  the  enamoured  prince,  who  after  enter- 
taining her  with  the  utmost  magnificence  and 
distinction,!  restored  her  to  Cilicia  by  a  near, 
but  difficult  road,  which  led  across  the  moun- 
tains. 

To  the  escort  which  accompanied  her,  Cyrus 
added  a  considerable  body  of  Greeks  com- 
manded by  Menon  the  Thessalian.  The  greater 
part  arrived  at  Tarsus,  the  capital,  before  the 
army  of  Cyrus  reached  the  gates  ef  Cilicia ; 
but  two  companies,  amounting  together  to  a 
hundred  men,  were  missing,  and  supposed  to 
have  been  destroyed  by  the  mountaineers,  while 
they  wandered  in  quest  of  booty.  Syennesis 
was  mortified  at  hearing  that  the  enemy  had 
already  entered  his  province.  But  when  he 
likewise  received  intelligence  that  the  Pelopon- 
neaian  fleet  had  sailed  round  from  Ionia,  in  or- 
der to  co-operate  with  the  armv,  the  disagree- 
able news  totally  disconcerted  the  measures  of 
his  defence.  He  fled  in  precipitation,  abandon- 
ing his  tents  and  bagga^  to  the  invaders.  Cy- 
rus crossed  the  mountams  without  opposition, 
and  traversed  the  beautiful  irriguous  plains  of 
Cilida,  which  were  adorned  with  trees  and 
vines,  and  abounded  in  sesame,  panic,  millet, 
wheat,  and  bariey.  In  four  days  he  arrived  at 
the  large  and  rich  dty  of  Tarsus,  which  was 
pluttderad  by  the  resentment  of  the  Greeks, 
for  the  loss  of  their  companions. 

Cyrus  immediately  sent  for  the  governor, 
who  had  removed  from  his  palace,  and,  attend- 
ed by  the  greater  part  of  the  inhabitants,  had 
taken  refuge  among  the  fastnesses  in  the  neigh- 
bouring mountains.  By  the  assurances  of 
Epyaza,  her  timorous^  husband  was  with  much 
difficulty  persuaded  to  put  himself  in  the  power 
of  a  superior,  to  whom,  as  the  price  of  his 
safety,  he  carried  large  sums  of  money.  Cyrus 
eourteously  accepted  the  welcome  supply, 
which  the  demands  of  his  troops  rendered  pe- 
euliarly  seasonable ;  and,  in  return,  honoured 
Byennesb  with  such  presents  as  were  deemed 
of  great  value  by  the  kings  of  the  east.  Thev 
consisted  in  a  Persian  robe,  a  horse  with  a  gol- 
den bit,  a  chain,  bracelets,  and  scimitar  of  gold, 
the  restoration  of  prisoners,  and  the  exemption 
of  Cilicia  fVom  farther  plunder.* 

Durine  their  luxurious  residence  at  Tarsus, 
the  Gredcs  were  corrupted  by  prosperity.  They 

1  BIm  reqnMted  Cyrof  to  ihow  her  hia  troops.  He  eom- 
^ied ;  mad  attended  her  eoadi  in  an  open  oar.  Bat  the 
enrioeity  of  Epyaxa  had  ahnoet  ooet  bor  dear.  "  When  the 
Barbartano  were  reviewed,  the  Oraoka  were  ordered  to  their 
arim.  and  commanded  to  advaooe,  as  to  a  ohaife;  after 
whien,  the  loldien  of  their  own  aeoord,  ran  with  ehoute  to 
tfieir  tenia.  The  Barhariana  were  thrown  into  oonatorna- 
tlon;  Epjaza  quitted  her  eoaeh;  the  Greeka  retomed 
bittf  hinir  to  their  tenta ;  and  Cyma  rejoiced  at  aeeinf  the 
terror  with  which  tho  Greeka  had  bieplrad  the  Barbarians.** 
Xenoph.  Anabaa.  L  L  p.  347. 

9  Pride,  m  well  aa  nar,  aeema  to  have  aetnaled  Syonno- 
aia;  •  t«  •vt»  tr^orifov  •vttvt  wm  Kfiirravi  tdwrau  ti; 
Xit^Mf  •Xl<4*  t^iii  **''  ^^"^  tufrn  t$t9»  ^$tKtf  iTftv  n  ywn 

«vr«v  amri  {  "Syenneaia  declared,  that  he  had  never  for- 
merly pat  bimMlf  in  the  power  of  a  man  in  any  reapeeian- 
penor  to  Umalf ;  nor  wooM  he  then  go  to  Cyrua,  till  hia 
wifc  peranaded  him,"  Aec.  Atraeptefim  ~  ' 
iMfi.  meanneea  varaiahed  with  piMe ! 
S  Xenophon.  Anabaa.  p.  tfS. 


disdained  to  obey  their  commanders,  and  re- 
fused to  continue  their  joumev.  The  design 
of  marching  to  Babylon,  though  it  was  not  un- 
known to  Clearchus,  or  to  the  Spartan  senate, 
had  been  concealed  from  the  soldiers,  lest  their 
impatience  or  their  fears  might  be  alarmed  by 
the  prospect  of  such  a  long  and  dangerous  im- 
dertaking.  At  Tarsus  they  first  discovered 
thdr  suspicions  of  deceit,  which  immediately 
broke  out  into  licentious  clamours.  They  in- 
sulted the  majesty  of  Cyrus ;  they  reproached 
the  perfidy  of  their  generals ;  and  their  anger 
was  ready  to  vent  itself  in  open  sedition,  when 
the  ferment  was  appeased  by  the  address  and 
prudence  of  Clearchus.  While  he  privately 
assured  Cyrus  of  his  best  endeavours  to  make 
the  affair  take  a  favourable  turn,  he  openly  em- 
braced the  cause  of  the  soldiers,  affected  deeply 
to  feel  their  grievances,  and  eagerly  concurred 
with  every  measure  that  seemed  proper  to  re- 
move them.  His  eloquence  and  his  tears  di- 
verted the  design  of  immediate  hostility.  An 
assembly  was  summoned  to  deliberate  on  the 
actual  posture  of  affairs. .  Several,  of  their  own 
accord,  offered  their  opinion ;  others  spoke  as 
they  had  been  directed  by  Clearchus.  One 
counsellor,  who  was  heard  with  applause,  ad- 
vised them  to  pack  up  their  baggage,  and  to  de- 
mand guides  or  ships  from  Cyrus,  to  facilitate 
their  return.  Another  showed  the  folly  of  this 
request  from  a  man  whose  measures  they  had 
traversed,  and  whose  purpose  they  had  endea- 
voured to  defeat*  They  surely  could  not  trust 
in  guides  given  them  by  an  enemy ;  nor  could 
it  1m  expected  that  Cyrus  should  part  with  his 
ships,  which  were  evidently  so  necessary  to  the 
success  of  his  expedition.  At  length  it  was 
determined  to  send  commissioners  to  treat  with 
Cyrtis,  that  he  might  either,  by  granting  tiie 
demands  of  the  Greeks,  prevail  on  them  to  fol- 
low him,  or  be  himself  prevailed  on  to  allow 
them  to  return  home ;  and  the  diflbrence  was 
thus  finally  adjusted,  by  promising  each  soldier 
a  darick  and  a  half^  instead  of  a  darick,  of 
monthly  pay.* 

When  this  storm  was  happily  appeased,  the 
enemy  left  Tarsus,  and  marched  five  days 
through  the  fertile  plams  of  Cilicia,  till  they 
arriv^  at  Inus,  the  last  town  of  the  province ; 
large,  rich,  and  populous;  and  only  fifteen 
miks  distant  from  the  frontier  of  Syria.  This 
wealthy  province  was  defended  by  two  for- 
tresses, called  the  Gates  of  Syria  and  Cilicia. 
They  extended  fh>m  the  mountains  to  the  sea. 
The  interval  of  three  furlongs  between  them 

4  Thia  poaaage  ia  tranaiated  aa  foliowa  bv  Mr.  Bpehnan  : 
"  After  him  anotiier  got  up,  ahowinf  the  roily  of  the  man 
who  adviaed  to  demand  the  ahipa.  aa  if  Cynia  wonld  not 
reaume  hia  expedition.  He  ahowea  alao  how  weak  a  thing 
it  waa  to  apply  for  a  guide  to  that  peiaon  whoee  nndertakin^ 
we  had  defeated.'*  If  Cyroa  reaumed  hia  aipeditioa,  it 
coold  not  be  aaid  that  hia  undertaking  waa  defeated ;  nor 
ia  thta  the  proper  meaning  of  the  word  x.v^«ive^if«,  wldeh 
aignifiea  to  hurt  or  weaken.  T  am  aeneible  that  by  an  eaay 
tranaition,  it  aometimea  ngnifiea  to  corrupt,  to  deatroy,  to 
defeat ;  but  in  the  paaaage  before  ua,  if  a  tranalator  alxNihl 
ehooie  to  explain  it  by  any  of  Ihoee  worda,  he  moat  aay, 
"  whoaa  undertaking  we  bad  begon,  endeavoured,  or  pnr- 
poeed  to  deleat  ;*'  an  explanation  of  x«m«*m^4«,  whhm  ia 
jualilled  by  the  analogy  of  the  Greek  language,  and  which 
the  aenae  abeolutely  requlrea.  Thia  ia  one  of  the  few  mi- 
nuto  miatakea  whioh  I  have  diacoveied  in  Mr.  8pe|auA*n 
moat  anenrato  tranalatioo. 

5  Xenoph.  Aaahaa.  p.  S90.  eC  aeq. 
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contained  leveral  ptsaee,  nurow  and  intricate, 
beiides  the  rapid  Kenas,  which  flowed  in  the 
middle,  one  hundred  feet  in  breadth.  It  was 
on  this  occasion  that  Cyrus  experienced  the  full 
advantage  of  the  Lacedemonian  assistance. 
A  fleet  of  sixty  sail,  conducted  by  Pythagoras 
the  Spartan,  who  had  succeeded  Samius  in  the 
naval  command,  prepared  to  land  the  Greeks 
on  the  eastern  side  of  the  gates,  which  must 
have  exposed  the  Syrian  works  to  a  double  as- 
sault ;  but  the  oowardice  of  Abracomas,  who 
commanded  the  numerous  forces  of  Svria  and 
Phoenicia,  rendered  the  execution  of  this  mea- 
■ore  unnecessary.  The  design,  alone,  was  suf- 
ficient to  terrify  him.  He  abandoned  his  forts, 
and  fled  with  precipitation  before  the  approach 
of  an  enemy  .> 

Cyrus  thenceforth  proceeded  without  meet- 
ing with  any  appearance  of  opposition,  and  in 
fifloen  days'  march,  reached  the  banks  of  the 
Euphrates.  At  Thapsacus,  which  in  some 
•astern  languages  sigxiifies  the  ford,^  this  noble 
river  is  above  half  a  mile  in  breadth,  but  so 
ahoaly  that  the  navigation  is  reckoned  danger* 
oos  even  for  boats  which  draw  very  little  water. 
The  shallowness  increases  in  the  autumnal  sea^ 
•on,  which  happened  to  be  the  time  that  the 
army  passed  the  Euphrates,  which  no  where 
reached  above  the  breast.  This  favourable 
circumstance  furnished  an  opportunity  to  the 
inhabitants  of  Thapsacus  to  flatter  Cyrus,  that 
the  gnat  river  had  visibly  submitted  to  him  as 
its  future  king.>  Elevated  by  this  auspicious 
prediction,  he  pursued  his  journey  through  Me- 
sopotamia, part  of  which  was  anciently  com- 
prehended under  the  name  of  Syria.9  While  he 
proceeded  through  this  fertile  country  he  did 
not  forget  that  a  laborious  march  of  seventeen 
dajrs,  t&ough  a  barren  desert,  mUst  conduct  him 
to  the  cultivated  plains  of  Babylon. 

Having  amply  provided  for  this  dangerous 
undertaking,  he  performed  it  with  uncommon 
celerity,  both  in  order  to  avoid  risking  the  want 
of  provisions,  and,  if  possible,  to  take  his  enemy 
unprepared.  For  several  days  the  army  march- 
ed, without  interruption,  through  the  provinte 
of  Babylonia;  and,  on  the  fiflh,  came  to  a  deep 
and  broad  ditch,  which  had  been  recently  dug 
to  intercept,  or  retard,  their  passage:  But  as 
this  defence  was  left  altogether  unguarded,  and 
the  great  king  had  taken  no  measures  to  pro- 
tect the  most  valuable  portion  of  his  domi- 
nions, it  was  generally  believed  that  he  had  laid 
aside  the  design  of  venturing  an  engagement. 
The  troops  of  Cyrus  therefore,  who  hwi  hitherto 
maintained  their  ranks  with  circumspection, 
no  longer  observed  any  order  of  march ;  their 
arms  were  carried  in  wagons,  or  on  sumpter 
horses ;  and  their  general,  in  his  car,  rode  in 
the  van  with  few  armed  attendants.  While 
they  proceeded  in  this  fearless  contempt  of  the 
enemy,  and  approached  the  plain  of  Cynaxa, 
which  is  within  a  day's  journey  of  Babylon,io 

6  Xenoph.  Anabu.  p.  953.  et  Mq. 

7  FcMtar*s  G«ofrapbio«l  DnwrUtuNi  on  Xeiiopboii*f  R«- 

8  Zanopli.  p.  955. 

0  So  it  ia  called  by  Xmoph.  ibid. 

10  I  have  used  an  indAteminata  npnuAaa  to  danoCa 
tha  meartain  sitoatlon  of  thoaa  plaees  at  deaeribed  by 
SCtabo,  1.  ii.  et  Phit  in  Aitaxorxaa.    Mr.  8|Nliiian  jwUy 


Patagyas,  a  Persian,  and  confldential  firiend  of 
Cyrus,  came  riding  towards  them  in  full  upeed, 
his  horse  all  in  a  foam,  calling  aloud  succes- 
sively in  his  own  language,  and  in  Greek,  that 
the  king  was  at  hand  with  a  vast  army.^i 

The  experienced  Greeks,  who  best  knew  the 
danger  of  being  attacked  in  disorder,  were  most 
sensibly  alarmed  by  this  sudden  surprise.  Cy- 
rus, leaping  from  his  car,  put  on  his  corslet, 
mounted  hu  horse,  seized  his  javelin,  command- 
ed, his  troops  to  arm,  and  ordered  every  man  to 
his  post  His  orders  were  readily  obeyed ;  and 
the  army  advanced,  several  hours,  in  order  of 
battle.  It  was  now  mid-day;  yet  no  enemy 
appeared :  but  in  the  afternoon  they  perceived 
a  dust  like  a  white  cloud,  which  gradually 
thickened  into  darkness,  and  overspread  the 
plain.  At  length  the  brazen  armour  flashed ; 
the  motion,  the  ranks,  and  spears,  were  dis- 
tinctly seen.  In  the  front  were  innumerable 
chariots,  armed  with  scythes  in  a  downward, 
and,  in  an  oblique  direction.  The  cavalry, 
commanded  by  Tissaphemes,  were  distinguish- 
ed by  white  corslets ;  the  Persians  by  wicker 
bucklers;  the  Egyptians  by  wooden  shields 
reaching  down  to  their  feet  These  formed  the 
chief  strength  of  Artaxerxes;  but  the  various 
multitude  of  nations,  marching  in  separate  co- 
lumns according  to  their  respective  countries, 
had  scarcely  any  armour  of  defence,  and  could 
annoy  the  enemy  only  at  a  distance,  w^th  their 
slings,  darts,  and  arrows.^' 

While  the  hostile  battalions  approached,  Cy- 
rus, accompanied  by  Pigres  the  interpreter,  and 
a  few  chosen  attendants,  all  mounted  on  horses 
of  extraordinary  swiftness,  rode  through  the 
intermediate  space,  observing  the  numbers  and 
disposition  of  the  enemy.  He  had  learned  from 
deserters,  that  the  troops  of  the  great  king 
amounted  to  twelve  hundred  thousand,  divided 
into  four  equal  bodies  of  men,  respectively  com- 
manded by  the  four  generals,  Tissaphemes,  Go- 
brias,  Arbaces,  and  Abracomas.  The  last  how- 
ever, had  not  yet  joined ;  nor  did  he  reach  Ba- 
bylonia until  five  days  after  the  battle.  But 
notwithstanding  this  defect  the  numbers  of 
Artaxerxes  were  still  sufficient  to  perform  what- 
ever numbers  can  accomplish.  According  to 
the  custom  of  the  East  the  king,  surrounded 
by  a  chosen  body  of  cavalry,  occupied  the  cen- 
tre of  the  army,  as  the  place  of  greatest  secu- 
rity, and  most  convenient  for  issuing  his  orders 
with  promptitude  and  effect.  But  such  was 
the  extent  of  ground  covered  by  the  various 
nations  whom  he  commanded,  that  even  his 
centre  reached  beyond  the  left  wing  of  the  army 
of  Cyrus;  who,  therefore,  called  aloud  to  Clear- 
chus  to  advance  opposite  to  the  kings  guard, 
because,  if  that  should  be  broken,  the  work 
would  be  done.  But  Clearchui  was  unwilling 
to  withdraw  the  Greeks  from  the  Euphrates, 
lest  they  should  be  surrounded  by  the  enemy ; 
he  therefore  kept  his  post  assuring  Cyrus  of 
his  utmost  care  to  make  all  go  well. 


obwrraa,  that  tha  anor  of  Xenopfaon  (oDnotioed  by  any 
foimar  tranalator,)  who  makes  the  dittanoe  between  Babjr- 
loB  three  tirouaLnd  and  aixty  atAdia.  ii  ao  eoonnoaa,  thai  it 
can  only  be  owinf  to  a  mlataka  of  tlie  traneribar 

11  Xenoph.  p.  963. 
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The  disobedience  of  Clearchas,  and  the  die- 
trust  of  Cyras,  threw  away  the  fortune  of  the 
day,  which  involved  the  fate  of  Persia,  and  the 
renown  of  Greece.  For  althou|rh,  by  skilful 
01  D  evolutions,  Clearchas  eliided  the 
tiiymp.        armed  chariots  and  oavaliy  of  the 

A^^r  400  ®'^®™y » though  the  Greeks,  by  their 
*  countenance  and  shouts  alone,  put 
to  flight  the  opposing  crowd,  who  could  not  en- 
dure the  sight  of  their  regular  array,  their  bur- 
nished arms,  or  hear  without  terror  the  martial 
sounds  of  their  harmonious  Poeans,  intermixed 
with  the  clanging  of  their  spears  against  their 
brazen  bucklers;  yet  the  great  king,  perceiving 
the  rapid  pursuit  of  the  Greeks,  and  that  no- 
thing opposed  him  in  front,  commanded  his 
men  to  wheel  to  the  left,  and  advanced  with 
celerity  in  order  to  attack  the  rear  of  the  enemy. 
If  this  design  had  been  carried  into  execution, 
it  is  probable  that  the  Greeks,  having  prevailed 
on  the  first  onset,  would  immediately  have 
faced  about,  and,  animated  by  the  joy  of  vic- 
tory, and  their  native  ardour,  have  repelled  and 
routed  the  troops  of  Artaxerxes. 

But  the  impatience  of  Cyrus  defeated  this 
favourable  prospect  He  observed  the  move- 
ment of  his  brother,  and  eagerly  rode  to  meet 
him,  at  the  head  of  only  six  hundred  horse. 
Such  was  the  rapid  violence  of  his  assault,  that 
the  advanced  guards  of  the  king  were  thrown 
into  disorder,  and  their  leader,  Artagerses  fell 
by  the  hand  of  Cyrus,  who,  with  all  his  great 
qualities,  had  not  learned* to  distinguish  be- 
tween the  duties  of  a  soldier  and  a  general.  By 
A  seasonable  retreat  he  might  still,  perhaps, 
have  saved  his  Ufe,  and  gained  a  crown.  But 
his  eye  darting  along  the  ranks,  met  that  of  his 
brother.  He  rushed  forward,  with  a  blind  in- 
etinctive  fary,. crying  out,  **I  see  the  man!" 
iind,  penetrating  the  thick  globe  of  attendants, 
eimed  his  javelin  at  the  king,  pierced  his  cors- 
let,  and  wounded  his  bi^ast  His  eagerness  to 
destroy  the  enemy  prevented  proper  attention 
io  save  himself.  From  an  uncertain  hand  he 
received  a  severe  wound  in  the  face,  which, 
however,  only  increased  the  fury  with  which  he 
assaulted  his  brother.  Various  and  inconsis- 
tent accounts  were  given  of  the  death  of  Cyrus, 
even  by  those  who  assisted  in  this  memorable 
engagement  The  crowd  of  historians  thought 
it  incumbent  on  them  to  make  him  die  like  the 
hero  of  a  tragedy,  after  many  vicissitudes  of 
fortune,  and  many  variations  of  misery.  Dinon 
and  Ctesias,^  the  longer  to  suspend  the  curiosity 
of  their  readers,  kill  him  as  with  a  blunted  wea- 
pon ;  but  Xenophon  is  contented  with  saying, 
that  he  fell  in  the  tumultuary  conflict  of  his  at- 
tendants with  the  guards  of  Artaxerxes,  who 
zealously  defended  their  respective  masters; 
and  that  eight  of  his  most  confidential  friends 
lay  dead  upon  him,  thas  sealing  with  their 
blood  their  inviolable  afiection  and  fidelity.^ 

Such  was  the  catastrophe  of  this  audacious 
and  fatal  enterprise ;  after  which  the  troops  of 
Artaxerxes  advanced,  in  the  ardour  of  success, 
and  proceeded  without  encountering  any  re- 
sistance to  the  hostile  camp ;  Ariieus  leading 
off  the  forces  of  Lesser  Asia,  dejected  and  dis- 


1  Apad  Flntorch.  in  ArUxon.         9  Xenopb.  p.  980. 


mayed  by  the  Ion  of  their  prince  and  generaL 
Among  the  valuable  plunder  in  the  tents  of  Cy- 
rus, the  Barbarians  found  two  Grecian  wamett« 
his  favourite  mistresses,  the  elder  of  Phocesa, 
the  younger  of  Miletus.  The  former,  whose 
wit  and  accomplishments  heightened  thoeharme 
of  her  beauty,  received  and  deserved  the  name 
of  Aspasia,  fh»m  the  celebrated  mistress  of 
Pericles,  whose  talents  she  rivalled,  and  whoae 
character  she  too  faithfuUy  resembled.  The 
young  Milesian  likewise  fell  into  the  hands  of 
the  enemy ;  but  while  carelessly  guarded  by  the 
Barbarians,  intent  on  more  useful  plunder,  es- 
caped unobserved,  and  arrived  naked  in  the 
quarter  of  the  Greeks,  where  a  small  guard 
had  been  lefl  to  defend  the  baggage. 

Mean  while  Clearehus,  at  Uie  head  of  the 
Grecian  phalanx,  pursuing  the  fugitives,  had 
been  carried  above  the  distance  of  three  miles 
from  Artaxerxes,  But  when  he  heard  that  the 
Barbarians  were  in  his  tent;  and  perceived, 
that  tired  with  plunder,  the^  advanced  to  at- 
tack his  rear,  he  faced  about  m  order  to  receive 
them.  The  time  was  spent  till  sun-set  in*  va- 
rious dispositions  made  by  the  cavalry  of  Ar- 
taxerxes; but  neither  the  soldiers,  nor  their 
commanders,  had  courage  to  come  within  the 
reach  of  the  Grecian  spear.  They  fled  in  scat- 
tered disorder,  wherever  the  Grecians  advanc- 
ed; who,  wearied  with  marching  against  an 
enemy  that  seemed  incapable  to  fight  at  length 
determined  to  return  to  their  camp;  w<Hidenng 
that  neither  Cyrus  himself  appeared,  nor  any 
of  his  messengers.*  They  arrived  in  the  begin- 
ning of  the  night ;  but  found  their  tents  in  dis- 
order, their  baggage  plundered,  their  provisions 
destroyed  or  spent  They  chiefly  regretted  the 
loss  of  four  hundred  carriages  filled  with  wine 
and  flour,  which  had  been  provided  by  the  fore- 
sight of  Cjrrus,  as  a  resource  in  time  of  want 
Even  these  were  rifled  by  the  king's  troops; 
and  the  Greeks,  whom  the  sudden  appeslanoe 
of  the  enemy  had  not  allowed  to  dine,  were 
obliged  to  pass  the  night  without  supper;  their 
bodies  exhausted  by  the  fatigue  of  a  laborious 
day,  and  their  minds  perplexed  by  the  uncertain 
fate  of  their  allies.* 

At  the  approach  of  light  they  prepared  to 
move  their  camp,  when  the  messengers  of 
Arisas  arrived,  acquainting  them  with  the  death 
of  Cyras.  The  new  commander,  they  said,  had 
assembled  the  troops  of  Lesser  Asia  in  their 
former  encampment,  about  twelve  miles  from 
the  field  of  battle ;  where  he  intended  to  con- 
tinue that  day,  that  the  Greeks  might  have 
time  to  join  him ;  but  if  they  delayed,  he  would 
next  day  proceed,  without  them,  towards  Ionia, 
with  the  utmost  expedition.  When  the  Greeks 
recovered  from  the  consternation  into  which 
they  were  thrown  by  these  unexpected  and 
melancholy  tidings,  Clearehus  replied,  ^Would 


3  In  relating  thii  battle,  I  taaTB  followed  the  advioe  of 
Plutarch  in  Artaxerxes,  who  Mya,  "that  Xenophon  has 
deicribod  it  with  such  periplcnlty,  elegance,  and  force,  aa 
■eta  the  aetion  before  the  eyet  of  hit  reader,  and  nakes 
him  aanat  with  emotion  at  everj  incident,  not  aa  past,  but 
aa  preaent  A  man  of  aenae,  therefore,  will  deapair  to  rival 
Xenophon;  and,  initead  of  relating  the  action  in  detail, 
will  aeleet  nieh  eireamatancea  only  aa  tra  moat  worthy  or 
notice."  t 

4  Xaoopb.  p.  S70  et  aeo. 
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to  God  Cynii  ware  aliTe!  but  nnoe  he  is  dead, 
let  Annus  know,  liiat  we  have  oooquered  the 
kinn^;  that  his  troops  have  evezy  where  fled 
before  us;  and  that  now  no  enemy  appears  to 
resist  our  arms.  Ton  may,  therefore,  assure 
Arisus,  that  if  he  will  come  hither,  we  will 
place  him  on  the  Persian  throne,  which  is  the 
just  reward  of  our  victory."  With  this  propo- 
sal the  meisengers  departed,  and  Clearchus  led 
his  troops  to  the  field  of  battie,  to  collect  pro- 
visions, which  were  prepared  by  using  for  fuel 
the  wooden  bucklers,  shields,  and  arrows,  of 
the  Barbarians.* 

Next  morning  heralds  arrived  from  Artaxer- 
xea,  who  entertained  a  very  different  opinion 
from  that  expressed  by  Clearchus,  concerning 
the  issue  of  the  battle.  Among  these  respected 
ministers  was  Philinus,  a  fugitive  Greek,  a  man 
esteemed  by  Tissaphemes,  both  as  a  skilfhl  cap- 
tain  and  as  an  Me  negociator.  When  the 
chiefii  were  assembled,  Philinus,  speaking  for 
his  colleagues,  declared  it  to  be  the  will  of  the 
great  kmg,  who  had  defeated  and  killed  Cyrus, 
«*That  the  Greeks,  who  had  now  become  the 
shives  of  the  conqueror,  should  surrender  their 
arms."  The  demand  was  heard  with  universal 
indignation.  One  desired  him  to  tell  the  king, 
«to  come  and  take  them;"  another,  ^that  it 
was  better  to  die,  than  to  deliver  up  their  arms." 
Xenophon  spoke  to  the  following  purpose :  ^  We 
have  nothing,  as  vou  see,  O  PMlinus !  but  our 
arms,  and  our  valour.  WhUe  we  keep  posses- 
sion of  the  one,  we  can  avail  ourselves  of  the 
other :  but  if  we  deliver  up  our  arms,  we  also 
surrender  our  persons.  Do  not  therefore  ex- 
.  pect  that  we  shall  throw  away  the  only  advan- 
tages which  we  still  enjoy;  on  the  contrary, be 
assured,  that,  relying  on  our  arms  and  our  va- 
lour, we  will  dispute  with  you  those  advantages 
which  you  poaseas."  Clearchus  enforced  tiie 
sentimenti  of  Xenophon,  which  were  confirmed 
by  the  army;  and  Philinus,  after  a  fruitless  at- 
tempt to  discover  the  immediate  designs  of  the 
Greeks,  returned  with  his  colleagues  to  the 
Peruan  camp.^ 

Mean  while,  Arieus  replied  to  the  honourshle 
embassy  which  had  been  sent  him,  ^  That  there 
were  many  Persians  of  greater  consideration 
than  himself^  who  would  never  permit  him  to 
be  their  king ;  he  repeated  his  desire  that  the 
Greeks  should  join  him ;  but,  if  they  declined  to 
come,  persisted  in  his  resolution  of  returning 
with  all  haste  to  Ionia."  This  proposal  was 
approved  by  the  propitious  indications  of  the 
victims :  the  army  marched  in  order  of  battle  to 
the  encampment  of  Aricsus;  who,  with  the 
most  distinguished  of  his  captains,  entered  into 
treaty  with  the  Grecian  commanders,  binding 
themselves  by  mutual  oaths  to  perform  to  each 
other  the  duties  of  faithful  and  affectionate 
allies.  Having  ratified  this  engagement  by  a 
solemn  sacrifice,  they  proceeded  to  deliberate 
concerning  their  intended  journey.  It  was 
determined,  that  instead  of  tiaversing  the  deso- 
lated country  by  which  they  had  arrived  at  the 
field  of  battle,  they  should  direct  their  course 
towards  the  north,  by  which  means  they  would 
avoid  the  desert,  acquire  provisions  in  greater 


S  Xanopii.  p.  979. 
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plenty,  and  cross  the  great  riven,  which  com- 
monly diminish  near  their  source^  with  lev 
difficulty  and  danger.  They  resolved  also  to 
perform  their  first  marches  with  aU  pearible 
expedition,  in  order  to  anticipate  the  king's  ap- 
proach ;  since  with  a  small  force  he  would  not 
dare  to  follow,  and  with  a  great  anny  he  would 
not  be  able  to  overtake  them.^ 

This  plan  of  retreat  proposed  hj  Aricus,  had 
the  dishonourable  appearance  of  flight ;  but  for- 
tune proved  a  more  glorious  conductor*  Such 
was  the  effect  of  the  Grecian  courage  and  firm- 
ness on  the  counsels  of  Artaxerxes,  that  he,  who 
had  so  lately  oonmianded  the  soldiers  to  surren- 
der their  arms,  sent  heralds  to  them  the  day 
following  to  treat  of  a  truce.  This  memorable 
agreement,  the  consequences  of  which  were  so 
cdamitous,  vet  so  honourable  to  the  Greeks, 
wss  concluded  by  the  intervention  of  Tissa- 
phemes;  who  engaged,  on  the  part  of  his 
master,  to  furnish  Uiem  with  a  msrket,  to 
cause  them  to  be  treated  as  friends  in  the  coun- 
tries through  which  they  marched,  and  to  con- 
duct them  without  gmle  into  Greece.  For  the 
Greeks,  on  the  other  hand,  Clearchus  and  the 
generals  swore,  that  they  should  abstain  fiom 
ravaging  the  king's  territories ;  that  they  should 
supply  Siemselves  with  meat  and  drink  only, 
when,  by  any  accident,  the  market  was  not 
provided ;  but  when  it  was,  that  they  should 
purchase  whatever  they  wanted  for  a  ressonable 
price.' 

When  this  business  was  transacted,  Tissa- 
phemes  returned  to  the  king,  promising  to  come 
back  as  soon  as  possible.  But  on  various  pre- 
tences, he  delayed  twenty  days ;  during  which 
the  Persians  had  an  opportunity  to  practise 
with  Arisus.  By  the  dread  of  punishment,  if 
he  persisted  in  rebellion ;  by  the  promise  of  par- 
don, if  he  returned  to  his  allegiance ;  and,  above 
all,  by  the  warm  solicitation  of  his  kinsmen  and 
firiends,  that  unsteady  Barbarian  was  totally 
detached  from  the  interest  of  his  Grecian  allies. 
His  conduct  save  just  ground  to  suspect  this 
disposition,  which  became  fully  evident  after 
the  return  of  Tissaphemes.  From  that  moment 
Arieus  no  longer  encamped  with  the  Greeks, 
but  preferred  the  neighbourhood  of  that  per- 
fidious satrap.  Tet,  for  three  weeks,  no  open 
hostility  was  committed ;  the  armies,  fearing,' 
and  feared  by  each  other,  pursued  the  same  line 
ofmtadi  i  Tissaphemes  led  the  way ;  and,  ac- 
cording to  agreement,  furnished  the  Greeks 
with  a  market;  but  treacherously  increased  the 
difficulty  of  their  journey,  bv  conducting  them 
by  many  windings  through  the  canafs  and 
marches  between  the  Tigris  and  Euphrates. 
When  they  had  crossed  the  former  river,  they 
continued  to  march  northward  along  its  eastern 
banks,  always  encamping  at  the  distance  of  two 
or  three  miles  from  the  Barbarians.  Tet  this 
precaution  was  unable  to  prevent  the  parties 
sent  out  to  provide  wood  or  forage  from  quar- 
relling with  each  other.  From  reproachful 
words,  they  soon  proceeded  to  hostile  actions ; 
and  these  partial  encounters  were  likely  to  pro- 
duce the  worst  consequences,  by  inflaming  the 
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hlent,  but  general  animotlty,  which  it  had  been 
■o  difficult  to  stifle  or  conoeaL^ 

At  length  they  arrived  at  the  fktal  ecene, 
where  the  river  Zabatus,  flowing  westward 
from  the  mountauie  of  Media,  poun  its  tributary 
waters  into  the  broad  stream  of  the  Tigris. 
The  Grecian  generab,  and  particularly  Clear- 
chua,  who  had  long  seen  and  lamented  the 
unfortunate  jealousies  prevailing  among  those 
who  had  sworn  mutual  fidelity,  proposed  a 
conference  between  the  commanders,  in  order 
amicably  to  explain  and  remove  every  ground 
of  hatred  and  complaint  Tiss^ihemes  and 
Arinus,  as  well  as  their  colleague  Orontes, 
eagerly  desired  the  conference,  though  their 
motives  were  very  difierent  from  those  which 
actuated  Clearchus.  A  measure  so  agreeable  to 
both  parties  was,  without  difficulty,  carried 
into  execution ;  and  the  Greeks,  on  this  occasion 
alone,  forsook  that  prudence  and  caution,  which, 
both  before  and  after,  uniformly  governed  their 
conduct.  Five  generals,  and  twenty  captains, 
repaired  to  the  tent  of  Tissaphemes ;  only  two 
hundred  soldiers  followed  them,  under  pretence 
of  going  to  market.  Clearchus  with  his  col- 
leagues, Menon,  Proxenus,  Agias,  and  So- 
crates, were  conducted  into  the  satrap's  apart- 
ment; the  rest,  whether  captains  or  soldiers, 
were  not  allowed  to  enter.  The  separation 
occasidned  fear  and  distrust.  The  appearance 
of  armed  Barbarians  increased  the  terror.  A 
g|loomy  silence  prevailed;  when,  on  a  given 
signal,  those  within  the  tent  were  apprehended, 
and  thb^  without  cut  to  pieces.  At  the  same 
time  the  Persian  cavalry  scoured  the  plain, 
destroying  whomsoever  they  encountered.  The 
Greeks  were  astonished  at  this  mad  excursion, 
which  they  beheld  from  their  camp;  until 
Nicarchus,  an  Arcadian,  came,  miserably  man- 
gled, and  informed  them  of  the  dreadftil  tragedy 
that  had  been  acted.^ 

Upon  this  intelligence  they  ran  to  their  arms, 
expecting  an  immediate  assault  But  the  cow- 
ardly Barbarians,  not  daring  to  engage  in  open 
and  honourable  war,  endeavoured  to  accomplish 
their  designs  by  the  same  impious  treachery 
with  whi<£  they  had  begun  them.  Instead  of 
advancing  in  a  body  to  attack  the  Grecian 
camp,  they  sent  Arisus,  Arteazus,  and  Mithri- 
dates,  persons  whose  great  credit  with  Cyrus 

lXeaoph.|»,ae2.  S  Xttoph.  p.  98S|  et  wq. 


might  prevent  their  intentions  from  beinf 
pected  by  the  enemy.  They  were  attended  by 
threehundred  Persians,  clad  in  complete  armour. 
When  they  drew  near  to  the  Greeks,  a  herald 
called  out,  ^That,  if  any  of  the  generals  or 
captains  were  present,  they  should  advance,  in 
order  to  be  made  acquainted  with  the  king^ 
pleasure."  Cheirisophus  the  Lacedemonian, 
who,  next  to  Clearchus,  had  hitherto  maintained 
the  greatest  influence  over  the  army,  happened 
to  be  absent  with  a  party  of  foragers.  But  the 
remaining  generals,  Cleaner  the  Orchomenian, 
and  Sophonetus  the  ^tymphalian,  proceeded 
with  caution  from  the  camp,  accompanied  by 
Xenophon  the  Athenian,  who  (though  only  a 
volunteer)  followed  the  commanden,  that  he 
might  learn  what  was  become  of  his  friend 
Proxenus.*  When  they  came  within  hearing 
of  the  Barbarians,  Ariaras  said,  **  Clearehue,  O 
Greeks !  having  violated  his  oaith,  and  the  arti- 
cles of  peace,  is  punished  with  just  death ;  but 
Proxenus  and  Menon,  who  save  information  of 
his  crimes,  are  rewarded  wiu  the  king^  fimnir. 
Of  you  the  king  demands  your  arms,  which,  he 
says,  are  now  his  property,  because  they  be- 
longed to  Cyras,  who  was  his  slaTO."  Cleenov 
the  Orchomenian,  speaking  in  the  name  of  the 
rest,  replied  to  this  demand  with  the  utmost  in- 
dignation, reproaching  the  perfidy  of  Arisns, 
who  had  betrayed  the  friends  and  benefaetors 
of  his  master  Cvrus;  and  who  cooperated  with 
the  enemy  of  that  master,  the  deceitfril  and  im- 
pious Tissaphemes.  The  Persian  endeaToured 
to  justify  himself,  by  repeating  his  accusation  of 
Clearchus.  Upon  which  Xenophon  observed, 
**  That  Clearchus,  if  guilty  of  perjury,  had  been 
justly  punished ;  but  where  are  Proxenus  and 
Menon,  who  are  your  benefactors,  and  our  com- 
manders? Liet  them,  at  least,  be  sent  to  us, 
since  it  is  evident  that  their  friendship  fbr  both 
parties  will  make  them  advise  what  is  best  for 
both."  This  reasonable  request  it  was  impos- 
sible to  elude ;  and  the  Barbarians,  after  long 
conferring  together,  departed  without  attempts 
ing  an  answer.*  Their  mean  duplicity  in  this 
interview  sufficiently  indicated  the  unhappy 
treatment  of  the  Grecian  commanders,  who 
were  kept  in  close  captivity,  and  afterwards 
sent  to  Artaxerxes,  by  whose  order  they  were 
put  to  death. 


3  Zenoph.  p.  988,  et  wqt 
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'T^HE  perfidious  assasBination  of  their  com* 
manders  converted  the  alarm  and  terror, 
that  had  hitherto  reigned  in  the  Grecian  camp, 
into  constemati6n  and  despair.  This  dreadful 
catastrophe  completed  the  afBictions  of  men  dis* 
tant  above  twelve  hundred  miles  from  their  na- 
tive land;  surrounded  by  craggy  mountains, 
deep  and  rapid  rivers;  by  famine,  war,  and  the 
treadiery  of  their  allies,  still  more  formidable 
than  the  resentment  of  their  enemies.  The 
soldiers  reflected,  that  it  was  dangerous  to  de- 
part, yet  more  dangerous  to  remain ;  provisions 
could  be  acquired  only  by  the  point  of  the  sword; 
every  country  was  hostUe ;  although  they  con- 
quered one  enemy,  another  would  be  still  ready 
to  receive  them  ;  they  wanted  cavalry  to  pursue 
the  .Barbarians,  or  to  elude  their  pursuit;  vic- 
tory itself  would  be  fruitless;  defeat,  certain 
ruin. 

Amidst  these  melancholy  reflections  they  had 
spent  the  greater  part  of  the  night;  when  Xeno- 
phon the  Athenian,  inspired,  as  he  acknow- 
ledges, by  a  favourable  dream,  and  animated,  as 
his  conduct  proves,  by  the  native  vigour  of  a 
Tirtuous  mind,  roused  and  imboldened  by  ad- 
versity, undertook,  amidst  the  general  dejection 
and  dismay,  the  care  of  his  own  and  of  tlie  pub- 
lic safety.  Having  assembled  tlie  captains  be- 
longing to  the  division  of  his  beloved  Proxenus, 
he  faithfully  represented  to  them  their  situation, 
which,  dangerous  as  it  was,  ought  not  to  sink 
brave  men  to  despair.  Even  in  the  worst  cir- 
cumstances, fortitude,  and  fortitude  alone,  could 
afford  relief.  They  hkd  been  deceived,  but  not 
conquered,  by  the  Barbarians;  whose  perfidious 
violation  of  faith,  friendship,  and  hospitality, 
rendered  them  odious  and  contemptible  to  men 
and  gods  ;*  the  gods,  who  were  the  umpires  of 
the  contest,  and  whose  assistance  could  make 
the  cause  of  justice  and  valour  prevail  over 
every  superiority  of  strength  and  numbers.' 

The  manly  piety  of  Xenophon  was  com- 
municated, by  a  generous  sympathy,  to  the 
breasts  of  his  hearers ;  who,  dispersing  through 
the  various  quarters  of  the  camp,  summoned 
together  the  principal  officers  in  the  army. 
To  them  Xenophon  addressed  a  similar  dis- 
course, encouraging  them  by  every  argument 
that  religion,  philosophy,  experience,  and  par- 
ticularly their  own  experience,  and  that  of  the 
Grecian  history,  could  afford,  to  expect  success 
from  their  own  bravery,  and  the  favour  of  hea- 
ven, and  to  disdain  the  offers  of  accommodation 
(if  such  should  bo  made)  from  their  impious 
foes,  whose  insidious  friendship  had  always 
proved  more  hurtful  than  their  open  enmity. 


5  Xenoph.  p.  995. 
2  O 


The  hearty  approbation  of  the  Spartan  Chelri- 
sophus  added  weight  and  authority  to  the  per- 
suasive eloquence  of  the  Athenian ;  who  farther 
exhorted  them  to  substitute  commanders  in  the 
room  of  those  ivhom  they  had  lost ;  to  disentan- 
gle tliemsclves  from  every  superfluous  incum- 
brance that  might  obstruct  the  progress  of  their 
march,  and  to  advante  with  all  expedition  to- 
wards the  sources  of  the  Tigris  and  Euphrates, 
in  the  fonn  of  a  hollow  square,  having  the  bag- 
gage and  those  who  attended  it  in  the  middle, 
and  presenting  the  valour  of  their  battalions  on 
every  side  to  tlie  enemy.  These  resolutions 
were  unanimously  approved  by  the  council,  aflter 
which  they  were  referred  to  the  assembled 
troops,  by  whom  they  were  readily  confirmed, 
and  carried  into  immediate  execution.^'  Tima- 
sion,  Xanthicles,  Cleaner,  Philysias,  succeeded 
to  the  Ute  commanders;  Xenophon  supplied 
the  place  of  Proxenus ;  and  so  ably  was  the 
ascendant  of  Spartan  and  Athenian  virtue 
maintained  by  him  and  Cheirisophus,  that  the 
names  of  their  unequal  colleagues  will  seldom 
occur  in  the  following  narrative  of  their  retreat. 

The  greater  part  of  the  day  had  been  em- 
ployed in  these  necessary  measures  ;  and  in  tho 
afternoon,  the  troops  having  passed  the  Zaba- 
tus,  pursued  Uieir  march  in  the  disposition  re- 
commended by  Xenophon.  But  they  had  not 
proceeded  far,  before  their  rear  was  haraswd 
by  the  Persian  archers  and  cavalry,  which  af- 
forded them  a  very  inauspicious  presage  of  the 
hardships  to  which  tliey  must  be  continually 
exposed  in  eighteen  days'  journey  along  tho 
level  frontiers  of  Media.  It  was  difficult  to  re- 
pel these  light  skirmishers,  and  impossible  to 
attack  them  without  being  exposed  to  consi- 
derable loss ;  because  a  detachment  of  heavy- 
armed  men,  or  even  of  targeteers,  could  not 
overtake  them  in  a  short  space,  nor  could  they 
continue  the  pursuit  without  being  cut  off'from 
the  rest  of  the  army.  Xenophon,  with  mora 
valour  than  prudence,  tried  the  unfortunate  ex- 
periment ;  but  was  obliged  to  retreat  fighting* 
and  brought  back  his  men  wounded,  disheart- 
ened, and  disgraced.' 

But  this  unfortunate  event  neither  disheart- 
ened nor  disgraced  the  commander.  He  inge* 
nuously  acknowledged  his  error,  which,  perni- 
doUB  as  it  was,  ha4  taught  the  Greeks  their 
wants.  They  wanted  cavalry  and  light-aimed 
troops ;  the  former  of  which  might  be  obtained 
by  equipping  for  war  the  baggage-horses  which 
had  been  taken  from  the  enemy ;  and  the  latter 
might  be  supplied  by  the  Rhodlans  (well  skilled 
in  the  sling,)  of  whom  there  were  great  num- 


6  Xenopb.  p.  999. 
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ben  in  the  army.  Thu  advice  was  approved ; 
a  company  of  fifly  honemen  waa  soon  raised, 
the  men  vying  with  each  other  to  obtain  the 
honour  of  tliis  distinguished  service ;  and  two 
hundred  Rhodians  were  drawn  from  the  ranks, 
who  furnished  themselveswith  slings  and  leaden 
balls,  which  they  threw  twice  as  far  as  the 
stones  employed  by  the  Barbarians.  The  horse- 
men wore  buff  coats  and  corslets ;  they  were 
commanded  by  Lycius  the  Athenian.^ 

The  utility  of  these  preparations  was  disco- 
vered- as  soon  as  the  enemy  renewed  their  as- 
saults, with  a  thousand  horse,  and  four  thou- 
sand slingers  and  archers.  The  newly-raised 
troop»  advanced  with  boldness  and  celerity, 
being  assured  that  their  unequal  attack  would 
be  sustained  by  the  targeteers  and' heavy-armed 
men.  But  the  Persians,  not  waiting  to  receive 
them,  fled  in  scattered  disorder;  the  Greeks 
punued,  took  many  prisoners,  made  great 
slaughter,  and  mangled  the  bodies  of  the  slain, 
in  order  to  terrify,  by  such  a  dreadful  spectacle 
of  revenge,  their  cowardly  and  perfidious  ene- 
mies.3 

After  this  advantage,  the  army  continued  to 
march  along  the  banks  of  the  Tigris,  and  the 
western  boundaries  of  Media,  meeting  with 
many  rich  and  populous  villages,  from  which 
they  were  supplied  with  provisions;  and  ad- 
miring, as  they  passed  along,  the  immense 
walls,  the  loily  and  durable  pyramids,  the  spa- 
cious but  deserted  cities,  which  testified  the 
ancient  greatness  of  that  flourishing  kingdom, 
Defore  the  Modes  reluctantly  submitted  to  the 
oppressive  government  of  Persia.  The  Bar- 
barians still  endeavoured  to  annoy  them,  but 
with  very  little  success,  unless  when  they  pass- 
ed a  bridge,  or  any  narrow  defile.  On  such 
occasions,  the  square  form,  in  which  they  had 
hitherto  marched,  was  found  doubly  inconve- 
nient.' In  order  to  traverse  such  a  passage,  the 
soldiers  were  obliged  to  close  the  wings,  and  to 
crowd  into  a  narrow  space,  which  disordered 
the  ranks,  and  made  them  obstruct  each^tber. 
When  they  had  crossed  the  bridge  or  defile, 
they  were  again  obliged  to  run  with  all  haste, 
in  order  to  extend  the  wings,  and  resume  their 
ranks,  which  occasioned  a  void  in  the  centre, 
and  much  disheartened  the  men,  thus  exposed 
to  the  sudden  attack  of  the  pursuers. 

To  obviate  both  inconveniences,  the  Greeks 
separated  from  the  army  six  companies,  each 
consisting  of  a  hundred  men.  These  were 
subdivided  into  smaller  bodies,  of  fifty  and 
twenty-five,  each  divisi(m  of  the  company,  as 
well  as  the  whole,  commanded  by  proper  offi- 
cers. When  it  became  necessary  to  close  the 
wings,  in  order  to  pass  a  defile,  these  trooops 
staid  behind,  thus  disburdening  the  army  of  a 
superfluous  mass,  and  thereby  enabling  them 
to  proceed  without  confusion  in  their  ranks. 
After  the  passage  was  effected,  the  army  might 
again  extend  the  wings,  and  assume  the  same 
looee  arrangement  as  before,  without  exposing 
the  centre  to  danger ;  because  the  vacuity  left 
there  was  immediately  supplied  by  the  detach- 
ed companies ;  the  opening,  if  small,  being  fill- 
ed up  by  the  six  divisions  of  a  hundred  men 


1  X«no|rii.  n.  307. 
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each ;  if  larger,  by  the  twelve  divisions  of  fifty ; 
and  if  very  large,  by  the  twenty-four  divisions 
of  twenty-five  ;*  as  the  same  number  of  men, 
in  proportion  to  the  number  of  columns  into 
which  they  were  divided,  would  occupy  a 
wider  extent  of  ground.' 

With  this  usenil  precaution  the  Greeks  per* 
formed  a  successful  march  to  t|ie  mountains  of 
the  Carduchians,  where  the  enemy's  cavalry 
could  no  longer  annoy  them.  Bal  here  they 
found  new  difficulties,  far  more  formidable  than 
those  with  which  they  had  hitherto  been  obliged 
to  contend.  The  Tigris,  on  their  left,  was  so 
deep  and  rapid,  that  the  passage  appeared  abso- 
lutely impracticable.  Before  them  rose  the 
high  and  craggy  mountains,  which  oversha- 
dowed the  river,  inhabited  by  a  warlike  race  of 
men,  whose  barbarous  independence  had  al- 
ways defied  the  hostilities^  of  Persia,  as  that 
of  Uieir  successors,  the  modem  Curdes,doe8  the 
arms  of  the  Turk,  to  whom  they  are  but  nomi- 
nally subject'  While  the  Greeks  doubted  what 
course  to  pursue,  a  certain  Rhodian  undertook 
to  deliver  them  from  their  perplexity,  provided 
they  gave  him  a  talent,  to  reward  his  labour. 
^^I  shall  want,  besides,"  continued  be,  ^two 
thousand  leather  bags,  which  may  be  obtained 
by  flaying  the  sheep,  goats,  oxen,  and  asses, 
which  the  country  affords  in  such  numbers  as 
we  see  around  us.  The  skins  may  be  blown, 
tied  at  the  ends,  and  fastened  together  by  the 
girths  belonging  to  the  sumpter  horses,  then 
covered  with  fascines,  and  lastly  with  earth.  I 
shall  use  large  stones  instead  of  anchors ;  every 
bag  will  bear  two  men,  whom  the  fascines  and 
earth  will  prevent  from  slipping,  and  whom, 
with  very  little  labour  on  their  part,  the  rapidity 
of  tlie  current  will  waft  across  the  river. ''> 

This  ingenious  contrivance  was  commended, 
but  not  carried  into  execution;  the  Grecians 
having  learned  from  some  prisoners  recently 
taken,  that  the  road  through  the  country  of  the 
Carduchians  would  soon  conduct  them  to  the 
spacious  and  plentiful  province  of  Armenia. 
Thither  they  fearlessly  penetrated,  regardless 
of  the  report,  that  under  a  former  reign,  a  Per-, 
sian  army  of  a  hundred  and  twenty  thousand 
men  had  been  cut  off  by  those  fierce  barbari- 
ans, whose  manners  were  more  rude  and  in- 
hospitable than  the  mountains  which  they  in- 
habited. At  the  approach  of  the  Greeks,  the 
Carduchians  retired  to  their  fastnesses,  leaving 
the  villages  in  the  plain  at  the  mercy  of  the  in- 
vaders. The  troops  were  restrained  from  in- 
jury ;  but  their  inoffensive  behaviour,  and  kind 
invitations  to  peace,  were  regarded  with  con- 
tempt by  the  common  enemies  of  the  Greeks, 
of  the  Persians,  and  of  human  kind.    They 

4  Xenoph.  310. 

5  I  hare  explained  ihii  matter  minutely;  becanae  ths 
words  of  Xenopbon  are  miitaken  by  freat  military  writers. 
Major  MaaviUon,  a  ikilful  engineer  and  exrdlent  acbolar, 
propoeei  a  trampoaition  of  Use  words  of  Xenopbon,  that 
the  j^ater  fape  mav  be  filled  ap  by  the  greater  dirbioDa. 
He  jaatJy  oMervea,  that-  no  translator  or  commentator  baa 
taken  notice  of  the  difficuh^  that  naturally  preaeots  itaelf 
on  reading  the  paaaagOf  wliich,  however,  I  nope  ia  autB- 
ciently  perapicoona  in  the  text  Bee  TEasiai  aor  nnflneaea 
de  la  Poodre  i  Canon,  4tc.  a  work  which,  I  believe,  no 
military  man  can  read  without  receiving  from  it  inatmetioa 
and  entertainment. 

6  Xraopb.  p.  315.  7  RauwolTi  TrmTela. 
6  Xenoph.  p.  314. 
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Mixed  eveiy  opportunity  to  obstruct  the  march 
of  the  army;  and  though  unprepared  for  a 
doee  engagement,  used  with  extraordinary  ef- 
iect  their  bows,  three  cubits  long,  which  they 
bent  by  pressing  the  lower  part  with  their  leil 
foot.  The  arrows  were  near  as  long  as  the 
bows ;  and  their  irresbtible  points  pierced  the 
firmest  shields  and  corslets.  The  Greeks  em- 
ployed their  skill  in  tactics,  and  their  valour,  to 
elude,  or  to  repel,  the  assault  of  these  danger- 
ous foes,  from  whom  they  suffered  more  in  se- 
ven days  than- they  had  done  in  as  many  weekr 
from  the  bravest  troops  of  Artazerxes.*  At 
length  they  arrived  at  the  river  Centrites,  two 
hundred  feet  broad,  which  forms  the  southern 
boundary  of  Armenia,  having  just  reason  to 
rejoice  that  they  had  escaped  the  weapons  of 
the  Carduchians,  whose  posterity,  the  Parthi- 
anst'o  with  the  same  arms  and  address,  became 
formidable  to  Rome,  when  Rome  was  formida- 
ble to  Uie  worid.ii 

The  month  of  January  was  employed  in  tra- 
versing the  fruitful  plans  of  Armenia,^  >  which 
are  beautifully  diversified  by  hills  of  easy  as- 
eeint,  Teribuus,  the  Persian  governor  of  the 
province,  entered  into  an  agreement  with  the 
generals,  that  if  they  abstained  from  hostilities, 
be  would  not  obstruct  their  march,  but  furnish 
tbem  plentifully  with  provisions.  But  this 
league  was  perfidiously  violated.  The  Greeks 
had  recourse  to  arms ;  pursued  Teribazus ;  as- 
saulted and  plundered  his  camp.^'  Next  day 
they  were  exposed  to  a  more  dangerous  con- 
test, in  which  neither  skill  nor  valour  could 
avail.  The  snow  fell  in  such  quantities  during 
the  night,  as  completely  covered  the  men  with 
their  arms.  Their  bodies  were  benumbed  and 
parched  with  the  piercing  coldness  of  the  north 
wind.  Many  slaves  and  sumpter  horses  pe- 
rished, with  about  thirty  soldiers.  The  rest 
oould  scarcely  be  persuaded  by  Xenophon  to 
put  themselves  in  motion,  which  was  known  to 
be  the  only  remedy  for  their  distress ;  and  as 
the  severity  of  the  weather  still  continued  dur- 
ing the  remainder  of  their  march  through  Ar- 
menia, several  soldiers  lost  their  sight  by  the 
glare  of  the  snow,  and  their  toes  and  fingers 
by  the  intenseness  of  the  cold.M  The  eyes 
were  best  defended  by  wearing  something  black 
before  them ;  the  feet  were  preserved  by  con- 
stant motion  in  the  day,  and  by  stripping  bare 
hi  the  night. 

From  Armenia  they  proceeded  to  the  coun- 
try of  the  Taochians,  who,  alarmed  by  the  ap- 
proach of  an  unknown  enemy,  had  abandoned 
the  vidlevs,  and  taken  refuge  on  the  mountuns, 
with  their  wives,  children,  and  cattle.  Hither 
also  they  had  conveyed  all  their  provisions ;  so 
that  the  Greeks  were  obliged  to  attack  these 
fastnesses,  otherwise  the  army  must  have  been 
starved.  The  Barbarians  boldly  defended  them, 
by  letting  fly  innumerable  vollies    of  stones 

9  Xenoph.  p.  818—296. 

10  StraiN),  f.  xvi.  p.  515. 

11  PKit.  in  CnuHO  et  Mftic  Anton. 

19  There  the  Oraeks  found  wmrrm  rm  aririi^iia,  ««■• 
$Triw  mym9m^  *'€*'*>  rtrer,  eiir««(  •■•Xmiow;  ivmittfj  aAn-ii. 
^«2'«(,  •rsr(««  trmvroSmirm ;  **  ell  kindf  of  neeeeMTira,  and 
even  Inxoriea,  Tietiaw,  oora,  old  frafraat  winea,  dried 
f  rapea,  and  all  aorta  of  polas.'* 

13  Xenoph.  p.  3n.  14  Xenopb:p  388. et  aeq. 


down  the  prectpioee.  But  this  artilleiy  was  at 
length  exhausted ;  the  Greeks  became  masters 
of  the  heights;  and  a  dreadful  scene  followed. 
The  women  first  throw  their  children  down  the 
rocks,  and  then  themselves.  The  men  imitate 
ed  this  frantic  example  of  despair;  so  that 
the  assailants  made  few  prisoners,  but  took 
a  considerable  quantity  of  sheep,  oxen,  and 


asses. 


15 


From  thence  the  army  proceeded  with  un- 
common celerity  through  the  bleak  and  rocky 
coimtry  of  the  Chalj^ beans;  marching,  in  seven 
days  about  a  hundred  and  fifty  miles.  The 
Chalybeans  were  the  fiercest  nation  in  all  those 
parts.  They  wore,  for  their  defence,  linen 
corslets,  greaves,  and  helmets ;  they  carried  a 
short  falchion  at  their  girdles;  and  attacked 
with  pikes  fiflcen  cubits  long.  Instead  of  dis- 
covering any  symptoms  of  flight  or  fear,  they 
sang,  danced,  and  rejoiced,  at  the  approach  of 
an  enemy.  They  boldly  defended  their  villa^ 
ges,  not  declining  even  a  close  engagement  with 
the  Greeks ;  who  could  supply  themselves  with 
nothing  from  this  inhospitablo  and  wariike 
country,  but,  in  their  dangerous  march  through 
it,  subsisted  entirely  on  the  cattle  lately  taken 
from  the  Taochians.^^ 

The  river  Harpasus,  four  hundred  feet  broad, 
separated  the  territories  of  the  Chalybeans  and 
Scythians.  From  the  latter  the  Greeks  met 
with  little  resistance,  in  a  march  of  thirteen 
days,  whicH  brought  them  to  the  lofly  mount 
Theches,  a  place  held  in  particular  .devotion  by 
the  inhabitants  of  the  neighbouring  territory. 
The  vanguard  had  no  sooner  ascended  this 
sacred  mountain,  than  the  army  were  alarmed 
by  loud  shouts,  which  continued  to  redouble 
with  increasing  violence.  It  was  imagined  that 
some  new  form  of  danger  had  appeared,  or  that 
some  new  enemy  was  ready  to  assail  them. 
The  rear  advanced  with  all  possible  expedition 
to  the  assistance  of  their  companions;  but  hav- 
ing arrived  witlrin  hearing,  were  seized  with 
the  most  pleasing  astonishment,  when  tlieir  ears 
were  saluted  from  every  quafter  with  the  repe- 
tition, ^  The  sea !  tlie  sea  !'^  the  sight  of  which, 
a  sight  so  long  wished  in  vain,  at  first  filled 
them  with  transports  of  tumultuous  joy,  and 
afterwards  recalled  more  distinctly  the  remem- 
brance of  their  parents,  their  friends,  their 
country,  and  every  object  of  their  most  tender 
concern.'^  The  soldiers,  with  tears  in  their 
eyes,  embraced  each  other,  and  embraced  their 
commanders ;  and  then,  as  by  a  sudden  consent 
of  sympathy  (for  it  was  never  known  by  whose 
orders,)  heaped  up  a  mount  of  stones,  which 
they  covered  with  barbaric  arms,  as  a  trophy  of 
their  memorable  journey  through  so  many  fierce 
and  hostile  nations. 

The  distant  prospect  of  the  Euxine  made  them 
forget  that  they  had  not  yet  attained  the  end  of 
their  labours.  A  space,  indeed,  of  less  than 
sixty  miles  intervened;  but  it  was  covered  by 
the  trackless  forests  of  the  Macronians,  and  by 
the  abrupt  and  intricate  windings  of  the  Col- 
chian  mountains.  A  fortunate  circumstance 
enabled  them  without  difficulty  to  surmount  the 


15  Xenophon,  p. 
17  Ihid.  p.  379. 
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first  of  ihoae  obstacles.  Among  the  Grecian 
targeteers  was  a  man  who  understood  the  lan- 
guage of  the  Barbarians.  He  had  been  carried 
to  Athens  in  his  youth,  where  he  had  served  as 
a  slave.  At  the  sight  of  tlie  Macronians,  he 
recognized  his  long-forgotten  countrymen ;  and 
having  addressed  them  in  terms  of  friendship 
and  respect,  engaged  them  to  exchange  presents, 
and  to  enter  into  alliance  with  the  Greeks,' 
whom  they  plentifully  supplied  with  provisions, 
and  having  cut  down  the  trees  that  interrupted 
their  passage,  conducted  them  in  tiiree  days  to 
the  western  frontier  of  Colchos. 

This  country,  so  famous  in  the  fables  of  anti- 
quity ,3  was  inhabited  by  an  ancient  colony  of 
Egyptians,  who  long  preserved  pure  from  any 
foreign  admixture,  not  only  their  original  lan- 
guage, but  the  singular  manners,  and  the  more 
singular  rites  and  ceremonies,  of  their  mother 
country.^  Though  distinguished  in  other  re- 
spects from  the  neighbouring  nations,  whom 
tliey  detested,  and  to  whom  they  seemed  detes- 
table, they  agreed  with  them  in  their  jealousy 
of  the  Greeks,  whose  flourishing  colonies  along 
the  southern  shores  of  the  Euxine  threatened 
the  safety  of  their  dominions.  They  assembled 
therefore  from  all  quarters,  occupied  the  h.eights, 
and  prepared  to  dispute  the  passage  with  obsti- 
nacy. Their  numbers,  their  discipline,  their 
arms,  but,  still  more,  their  situation,  rendered 
them  formidable.  If  tlie  Greeks  advanced  in 
a  phalanx,  or  full  line,  their  ranks  would  be 
broken  by  the  inequalities  of  the  ground,  the 
centre  would  be  disordered,  and  the  superior 
numbers  of  the  enemy  would  oi^treach  either 
wing.4  These  inconveniences  might  partly  be 
remedied  by  making  such  parts  of  the  line,  as 
had  an  easy  ascent,  wait  for  the  slow  and  diffi- 
cult progress  of  their  companions  through  more 
abrupt  and  inaccessible  mountains;  and,  by  ex- 
tending the  phalanx  in  length,  and  leaving  very 
few  men  in  file,  their  front  might  be  ren- 
dered equal  to  that  of  the  Colchians.  But  the 
first  of  these  operations  would  have  too  long  ex<» 
pos^  the  army  to  the  darts  and  arrows  of  the 
Barbarians,  and  the  second  would  have  so  much 
enfeebled  the  line,  as  must  have  rendered  it 
liable  to  be  penetrated.  Amidst  this  choice  of 
difficulties,  Xenophon  proposed,  and  the  pro- 
posal was  readily  approved  by  his  colleagues, 
that  the  heavy-armed  men  should  be  divided 
into  companies  of  a  hundred  each,  and  that 
each  division  should  be  thrown  into  a  separate 
column.  The  wide  intervals  between  the  co- 
lumns might  thus  enable  the  smaller  army  to 
extend  on  the  right  and  lefl  beyond  the  ene- 
my's line ;  each  company  or  division  might  as- 
cend the  mountain  wherever  they  found  it  most 
convenient ;  the  bravest  men  might  be  led  first 
to  the  charge ;  the  depth  of  the  columns^  could 
not  possibly  be  penetrated ;  nor  could  the  ene- 
my fall  into  the  intervals  between  them,  with- 


1  Xenoph.  p.  340. 


■■  !•  . 


9  Sec  p.  14,  et  seq. 

3  Herodol.  I.  xi.  c.  cir.  4  Mom,  p.  341. 

5  Tlia  Kox9(  tfUif  ifl  defined  by  Arinn  to  ba  a  body  of 
men,  with  (he  6\p»  lons^er  than  the  ranks  ;  that  is.  wirh  more 
men  in  depth  than  in  front.  The  ^^xx^^s,  without  any 
epithet,  means  the  contrary  Bnt  the  ^*Ki»y^  ofiia  is 
an  army,  as  the  same  author  tella  us,  cr»v  in'  k$(v( 
••flpiwuTai,  that  is,  having  more  men  in  depth  than  in  front, 
and  employin^f,  for  aome  extraordinary  reason,  what  is 
ii«.tM^ly  Uio  line  of  trjirch  as  an  order  of  baUlo 
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out  being  cut  off  by  the  divisions  on  either 
side,  which  might  be  arranged  in  such  a  manner 
as  to  relieve,  encourage,  and  support  each  other. 

This  judicious  disposition  was  attended  with 
the  expected  success.  The  heavy-armed  men 
formed  eighty  companies;  the  targeteers  and 
archers,  divided  into  three  bodies,  each  of  about 
six  hundred  men,  flanked  the  army  on  the  right 
and  left.  Their  third  division,  consisting  chiefly 
of  Arcadians,  occupied  a  distinguished  place  in 
the  centre.  Thus  disposed  for  battle,  the  wings 
of  the  Grecian  army,  and  pAirticularly  the  tar- 
geteers and  archers,  who  were  most  capable  of 
expedition,  advanced  with  celerity  to  the  attack. 
The  enemy,  who  saw  them  approach,  and  who 
perceived  that  on  either  hand  they  outreached 
their  line,  filed  to  the  right  and  lefl  in  order  to 
receive  them.  By  this  movement  they  left  a 
void  in  their  centre,  towards  which  the  Arca^ 
dian  targeteers,  supported  by  the  nearest  co- 
lumns, advanced  witli  rapidity,  and  soon  gained 
the  symmit  They  could  thus  fight  on  equal 
terms  with  the  Barbarians,  who,  thinking  th^ 
had  lost  all  when  they  lost  the  advantage  of  the 
ground,  no  longer  offered  resistance,  but  fled  on 
every  side  with  disordered  trepidation,  leaving 
the  Greeks  masters  of  the  field  of  battle,  as  well 
as  of  the  numerous  villages  in  that  neighbour- 
hood,^  and  within  two  days^  march  of  the 
Euxine  sea,  without  any  other  enemy  to  oppose 
their  long-disputed  passage  thither. 

The  southern  shore  of  the  Euxine,  which 
actually  presents  one  uniform  scene  of  effemi- 
nate indolence  and  sullen  tyranny,  anciently 
contained  many  barbarous  but  warlike  tribes, 
totally  independent  on  each  other,  and  scarcely 
acknowledging  any  dependence  on  the  king  of 
Persia.  That  part  which  extends  towards  the 
east  and  the  borders  of  Mount  Caucasus,  and 
which  afterwards  formed  the  kingdom  of  the 
great  Mithridatcs,  was  inhabited  by  the  Col- 
chians, Drillians,  Mysonscians,  and  Tybare- 
nians ;  the  middle  division  was  possessed  by  the 
Paphlagonians,  who  gloried  in  the  irresistible 
prowess  of  their  numerous  cavalry ;  and  the 
western  parts,  extending  two  hundred  miles 
from  Heraclea  to  the  Thracian  Bosphorus,  were 
occupied  by  the  inhospitable  Bithynians ;  a 
colony  of  Thrace,  who  excelled  and  delighted 
in  war,  which,  like  their  ancestors  in  Europe, 
they  carried  on  with  a  savage  fury.^ 

Amidst  the  formidable  hostility  of  those  nu- 
merous nations,  arose,  at  wide  intervals,  several 
Grecian  cities,  \yhich  enlivened  the  barbaric 
gloom,  and  displayed  the  peculiar  glory  of  their 
arts  and  arms.  Sinop^,  the  mother  and  the 
queen  of  those  cities,  was  advantageously  situ- 
ated on  a  narrow  isthmus  which  joined  its  ter- 
ritory, consisting  in  a  small  but  fertilo  penin- 
sula,s  to  the  province  of  Paphlagonia.  The  foun- 
dation of  Sinop^  remounted  to  the  highest  an- 
tiquity, and  WHS  ascribed  to  Antolycus,  one  of 
the  Argonauts.^     The  city  was  afterwards  in- 

6  Xenoph.  p.  342. 

7  Poo  Dionrsiua  Pericgotes,  and  Arrinn's  Periplua. 

8  Toumefort,  v.  iii.  p.  46.  says  it  is  about  six  miles  in  cir- 
cumforence. 

9  See  the  account  of  the  An^onaatie  expedition,  p.  IS,  et 
seq.  Strabo,  I.  xii.  p.  546.  who  gives  us  this  ioformatioii. 
says  further,  that  r.ticulln«,  vrhao  he  took  the  town,  carrira 
aiTay  the  statue  of  .\ntoIycns. 
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creased  bj  a  powerful  accession  of  Milesians. 
It  possessed  convenient  harbours  on  either  side 
of  the  isthmus.  The  peninsula  was  surrounded 
by  sharp  rocks,  which  rendered  it  inaccessible 
to  an  enemy  ;  and  the  sea  abounded  with  the 
tunny  fish,  which  flow  in  shoals  from  the  Palus 
Msotis,  where  they  are  supposed  to  be  bred,") 
to  the  Euxine  and  Propontis. 

Such  multiplied  advantages  rendered  the  Si- 
nopians  populous  and  powerful.  They  diffused 
their  colonies  to  the  east  and  west.  It  is  not 
improbable  that  they  founded  Heraclea,>^  on  the 
frontier  of  Bithynia;  and  it  is  certain  that  they 
built  Cotyora  in  the  territory  of  the  Tybare- 
nians,  Cerasus  in  that  of  the  Mysoniecians,  and 
Trapezus  in  that  of  \iie  Drillians. 

Trapezus,  or  Trebizond,  was  the  first  fHendly 
city  at  which  the  Grecians  arrived,  after  spend- 
ing more  than  a  twelvemonth  in  almost  con- 
tinual travelling  and  war.  The  numerous  in- 
habitants of  this  flourishing  sea^port,  which  has 
now  decayed  into  the  much-neglected  harbour 
of  Platana,^^  received  them  with  open  arms, 
generously  supplied  their  wants,  and  treated 
them  with  all  that  endearing  yet  respectful  hos- 
pitality of  kinsmen,  who  commiserated  their 
sufferings  and  admired  their  virtue.  The  Gre- 
cians, on  their  part,  displayed  a  very  just  and 
becoming  sense  of  the  evils  which  they  had 
escaped,  and  of  their  actual  security.  In  the 
fervour  of  religious  gratitude  they  paid  the  so- 
lemn vows  and  sacrifices  which  they  had  pro- 
mised to  Jupiter  the  preserver,  and  the  other 
gods  aiid  ^leroes,  whose  bountiful  protection 
had  hitherto  conducted  them  through  so  many 
known,  and  so  many  concealed  dangers.  They 
-afterwards  celebrated,  with  much  pomp  and 
festivity,  the  gymnastic  games  and  exercises;  an 
entertainment  equally  agreeable  to  themselves, 
to  the  citizens  of  Trebizond,  and  to  the  divini- 
ties whom  they  both  adored.  When  these  essen- 
tial duties,  for  such  the  Greeks  deemed  them, 
had  been  performed  with  universal  satisfaction, 
the  soldiers,  who  were  unwilling  to  be  burden- 
some to  their  Trebizontian  friends,  found  sufli- 
cient  employment  in  providing  for  their  own 
i^bsistence,  and  that  of  their  numerous  attend- 
ants. For  several  days  they  ravaged  the  neigh- 
bouring villages  of  the  Colchians  and  Drillians ; 
and  while  they  cruelly  harassed  the  enemies, 
they  carefully  respected  the  allies,  of  Trebizond. 
Their  repeated  devastations  at  length  desolated 
the  country  immediately  around  them,  so  that 
the  foraging  parties  could  no  longer  sot  out 
and  return  on  the  same  day ;  nor  could  they 
penetrate  deep  into  the  territory,  without  being 
endangered  by  the  nocturnal  assaults  of  the 
Barbarians.  These  circumstances  rendered  it 
necessary  for  them  to  think  of  leaving  Trebi- 


10  Tournafort,  Voja^  au  Levant. 

11  Strabo,  1.  xii.  p.  543.  calls  Heraclea  a  colony  of  Ihe 
H ileaiani,  by  whom  we  may  undcratand  tlie  Sinoptan*,  who 
were  thenMelve*  a  colony  of  that  peoplo.  Xenophon,  how- 
ever, called  Heraclea  a  colony  of  Megareaoi.  Xenoph. 
Anabas.  p.  2S8. 

13  Toumefort,  1.  xvii.  Thin  place,  however,  ii  itill  larfe 
bat  depopulated ;  containini;  more  woods  and  gardens  than 
booses,  and  those  only  of  one  story ;  yet  the  town  retains 
the  form  of  an  oblong  square,  the  modern  walls  being  built 
OQ  the  ruins  of  the  ancient^  the  shape  of  which  ocoasioned 
the  name  of  Trapezus,  from  the  Greek  word  iignifyiog  a 
tabh.    Touroefifft,  ibid. 


zond;  on  which  accoant  an  assembly  was 
convened  to  fix  the  day  of  their  departure,  and 
to  regulate  tlie  mode  and  plan  of  their  futcuro 
joumev.*'. 

In  tnis  important  deliberation  the  soldiers 
very  generally  embraced  the  opinion  of  Antileon 
of  Thuria,  who  told  them  that,  for  his  part,  he 
was  already  tired  with  packing  up  his  baggage, 
marching,  running,  mounting  guard,  and  fight- 
ing, and  now  wished,  afler  all  his  labours,  to 
perform  the  remainder  of  the  joamey  like 
Ulysses,  and,  stretched  out  at  his  ease,  to  be 
carried  asleep*^  into  Greece.  That  this  pleasing 
proposal  might  be  put  in  execution,  Cheiriso- 
phns  sailed  to  the  Hellespont,  hoping  to  obtain 
ships  from  Anaxibius,  who  commanded  the 
Spartan  fleet  in  that  sea.  But  in  case  such  a 
request  could  not  be  conveniently  granted,  the 
soldiers  determined  to  demand  a  ^w  ships  of 
war  from  the  inhabitants  of  Trebizond,  with 
which  they  intended  to  put  to  sea,  and  capture 
whatever  merchantmen  they  could  meet  with 
in  the  Euxine,  in  order  to  employ  them  as 
transports.'* 

Several  weeks  elapsed  without  bringing  any 
news  of  Cheirbophus,  or  promising  any  hope  of 
assistance  from  the  Spartan  admiral.  Mean 
while  the  Grecian  pirates,  for  they  deserve  no 
better  name,  infested  the  Euxine  sea.  Dexip- 
pus,  the  LacedsDmonian,  with  a  degree  of  per- 
fidy worthy  of  his  commission,  betrayed  his 
companions,  and  sailed  off  with  the  galley  which 
he  commanded. 's  But  Polycrates,  the  Athe- 
nian, behaved  with  an  ardour  and  fidelity  which 
even  robbers  sometimes  display  in  their  trans- 
actions with  each  other;  and  his  successful  dili- 
gence soon  collected  such  a  number  of  vessels 
as  served  to  transport  to  Cerasus  the  aged,  the 
infirm,  the  women  and  baggage;  while  the 
strength  of  the  army,  consisting  of  men  below 
forty  yeairs  of  age,  reached  the  same  place  in 
three  days'  march.'' 

The  colony  of  Cerasus,  or  Cerazunt,  was  de- 
lightfully situated  near  the  sea,  among  hills  of 
easy  ascent,  covered  in  every  age'*  with  whole 
woods  of  cherry-trees,  from  which,  in  all  proba^ 
bility,  the  place  derived  its  name.'s  From 
thence  the  voluptuous  Lucullus,'in  the  six  hun 
dred  and  eightietli  year  of  Rome,  first  brought 
into  Italy  this  delicious  fruit,  which  ancient  na- 
turalists scarcely  believed  capable  of  thriving  in 


13  Xenoph.  343.  et  soq. 

14  Thus  was  Ulysses  transported  bv  the  Ph»atiaDS,  wbo 
placed  him  sleeping  on  the  shore  of  Ithaca  i 

0»  it  ivJo»T*  fv  vm  Son  «Ti  a-ovTOf  mytrvtf 

X»t9it»9  iiv  l$9txi|,    Odyss.  xiii.  134. 
The  beautiful  images  which  the  poet,  in  the  same  book, 
gives  of  the  pleasures  of  rest,  after  immoderate  labour, 
played  about  the  fancy  or  Antileon: 

And  again,  "The  ship  cot  the  waves  with  a  rapidity, 
which  the  flight  of  the  swiftest  hawk  could  not  accompany, 
carrying  a  man. 

Of  irfiv  fuv  /uotX«  7r«K\»  sr«i5»  »Ky*»  9v  *mrm  ivftov^ 
Av^fvv  Ti  irroKtftuvtf  MX.iyiit'ti  ft  xu;*»t«  wi i^wv* 
^n  TOTJ  y'  mr^tn»i  ivJi,  MXsr/tfvo;  •""'  •*-i»'0»Jl«." 

15  Xenoph.  p.  345.  16  Ibid. 

17  Ibid.  p.  349.  18  TourneforL 

19  KieaTOf,  cerasus,  cerise,  cherry.  For  a  nimilar  rea- 
son Tadmor  in  the  desart  was  called  Palmyra,  a  palmit^ 
the  palm  tree.  Tournefort  mentions  it  as  the  opinion  of  St. 
Jerom^  that  the  place  gave  namo  to  the  fruit  The  diffe- 
rence la  not  material. 
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an  Italian  tky;  bat  wliich  actually  adorns  the 
bleakest  and  most  northern  regions  of  our  own 
island.  At  Cerasus  the  Greeks  remained  ten 
days,  disposing  of  their  booty,  supplying  their 
wantB,  and  reviewing  the  army,  whidx  still 
amounted  to  eight  thousand  six  hundred  men, 
the  rest  haying  perished  by  fiitigae,  war,  cold, 
and  sickness.  1 

After  this  necessary  delay,  the  less  active  por- 
tion again  embarked,  while  the  vigorous  youth 
pursuMi  their  journey  through  the  romantic 
countiy  of  the  Mosyniecians;  a  barbarous,  yet 
powerful  tribe,  who  received  their  singular  de- 
nomination from  the  wooden  houses,  or  rather 
towers,  which  they  inhabited ;'  and-  which, 
either  by  chance  or  design,  were  scattered  in 
•uch  a  manner  among  the  hills  and  valleys,  that 
at  the  distance  of  eight  miles,  the  villages  could 
hear  and  alarm  each  other.^  The  acmy  next 
proceeded  through  the  dark  and  narrow  district 
of  the  Chalybeans,  who  subsisted  .by  the  work- 
ing of  iron;  and  whose  toilsome  labours,  rugged 
mountains,  and  more  rugged  manners,^  must 
have  formed  a  striking  contrast  with  the  smiling 
plains,  the  pastoral  life,*  the  innocent  and  hos- 
pitable character  of  their  Tyberenian  neigh- 
bours; who  treated  the  Greeks  with  every 
mark  of  friendship  and  respect,  and  conducted 
them,  with  attentive  civility,  to  the  city  of  Co- 
tyora. 

It  might  be  expected,  that  the  army,  having 
reached  the  country  of  their  friends  and  kins- 
men, should  have  been  disposed  peaceably  to 
enjoy  the  fruits  of  their  past  labours  and  dan- 
gers.   If  thev  were  unwilling  to  expose  them- 
selves to  fresh  hostilities  from  the  warlike  inha- 
bitants of  Paphlagonia  and  Bithynia,  they  might 
have  waited  the  arrival  of  ships  from  Sinop^ 
and  Heraclea,  or  from  the  Spartan  admiral  in 
the  Hellespont,  who  would  either  retain  them 
in  his  own  service,  or  transport  thdm  to  the 
Chersonesus,  to  Byzantium,  and  to  other  cities 
and  territories,  which,  being  lately  conquered 
by  Sparta,  required  the  vigilant  protection  6f 
brave  and  numerous  garrisons.     But  it  is  more 
easy  for  men  to-  repel  the  assaults  of  external 
Tiolence,  than  to  elude  the  effects  of  their  own 
ungovernable  passions.    The  Greeks  were  in- 
volved in  real  danger,  in  proportion  as  they  at- 
tained  apparent  security.     During  the  long 
course  of  their  laborious  journey,  the  terror  of 
unknown  Barbarians  hanging  over  them,  pre- 
«erved  their  discipline  and  their  union.    But 
Ihe  air  of  a  Grecian  colony  at  once  dissolved 
1>oth.     They,  who  in  the  remote  regions  of  the 
East  had  acted  with  one  soul,  and  regarded 
•each  other  as  brethren,  again  felt  the  unhappy 
Influence  of  their  provincial  distinctions.    The 
.army  was  divided  by  separate  interests,  as  well 
•as  by  partial  attachments.    Those  who  had  ac- 
quired wealth,  desired  to  return  home  to  enjoy 
It.  Those  who  were  destitute  of  fortune,  longed 
to  plunder  friends  and  foes,  Greeks  and  Barba- 
rians.   The  commanders  despised  and  deceived 
&e  troops ;  the  troops  clamoured  against,  and 
insahed  the  commanders.    Both  were  really  in 

1  Xenoph.  p.  340.  8  Matvv  and  entjo. 

3  Xenoph.  p.  351.  4  Ibid,  p.  354. 
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the  wrong;  and  both  suspected  and  accused 
each  other  of  imaginary  crimesf  of  which  none 
were  guilty. 

Xenophon,  who,  with  wonderful  address,  hu 
justified  himself  from  every  reproach^  that  can 
reject  either  on  his  understanding  or  his  heart, 
does  not  deny  an  imputation 'to  which  he  was 
exposed  by  discovering  ^somewhat,  perhaps, 
unseasonably)  the  just  and  extensive  views  of 
a  philosopher.  When  he  surveyed  the  southern 
shores  of  the  Euzine,  ccverod  in  ancient  times, 
as  well  as  they  are  at  present,  with  tall  and 
majestic  forest  trees,  admirably  adapted  to 
ship-building;  when  he  considered  the  conve- 
nience of  the  harbours,  and  the  productions  of 
the  neighbouring  territory,  consisting  in  flax, 
iron,  and  every  commodity  most  necessary  in 
raising  a  naval  power,  he  was  ambitious  of  es- 
tablishing a  new  settlement,  which  the  numbers, 
the  valour,  and  the  activity  of  his  foUowen, 
must  soon  render  superior  to  the  other  Grecian 
colonies  on  the  Euxine,  or  perhaps  in  any  part 
of  Asia.  But  this  noble  design,  which  might 
have  proved  so  useful  and  honourable  to  the 
army,  was  blasted  by  the  mean  jealousy  of  his 
enemies.  Xenophon  was  reproached  with  form- 
ing projects  equally  romantic  and  dangerous; 
and  accused  of  an  intention  to  keep  the  soldieri 
from  home,  that  they  might  continue  dependent 
on  himself,  and  that  he  might  increase  his 
own  fame  and  fortune  at  the  risk  of  the  public 
safety.7 

The  mutinous  and  distracted  spirit  of  the 
troops  rendered  all  their  future  measures  weak 
and  wavering.  The  terror  which  they  inspired^ 
and  their  wants,  which  it  was  necessary  to  sap- 
ply,  made  them  very  unwelcome  guests  at  Co- 
tyora,  Sinop^,  and  Heradea,  at  which  places 
they  continued  several  months,  under  pretehee 
of  waiting  for  transports,  but  mean  while  plun- 
dering  the  neighbouring  country,  laying  the 
cities  under  contribution,  and  threatening  them 
with  burdens  that  exceeded  their  faculties. 
The  inhabitants  of  Heraclea,  while  they  affected 
to  consider  those  unreasonable  demands,  remov- 
ed their  effects  from  the  villages,  shut  the  gates 
of  their  city,  and  placed  armed  men  on  the 
walls.  Cheirisophus  had  by  this  time  retunied 
with  vessels  from  Anaxibius,  the  Spartan  admi- 
ral, but  not  sufficiently  numerous  to  transport 
so  great  an  army.  The  soldiers  thus  disap- 
pointed of  their  hopes,  and  discontented  with 
their  commanders,  and  with  each  other,  rashly 
undertook,  in  separate  bodies,  the  dangerous 
journey  through  Bithynia,  a  country  extending 
two  hundred  miles  from  Heraclea  to  Bysan- 
tium,  and  totally  inhabited,  or  rather  wasted,  by 
the  Thynians,  a  Thracian  tribe,  the  most  cruel 
and  inhospitable  of  the  human  race.  In  this 
expedition  they  lost  above  a  thousand  men; 
and  the  destruction  must  have  been  much 
greater,  had  not  the  generous  activity  of  Xeno- 
phon seasonably  led  his  own  division  to  the  ae- 
sistance  of  those  who  had  deserted  his  standard. 
Cheirisophus  was  soon  afterwards  killed  by  a 
medicine  which  he  had  taken  in  a  fever.  The  sole 
command  devolved  on  Xenophon ;  not  by  ap- 
pointment, but  by  the  voluntary  submission  of 
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the  troopf  to  his  taperior  mind.  He  at  length 
tangfat  them  to  de^t  the  iiregalar  fiiiy  of  the 
ThTniwis ;  and  af^  takmg  many  slaTes  and 
much  uaefi)!  booty,  conducted  them  in  safety  to 
ChryaopoUs,'  which  is  now  known  by  the  name ' 
of  Scutari,  and  considered  aa  the  Asiiitic  suburb^ 
of  Constantinople. 

The  neighbourhood  of  a  Grecian  colony 
seemed  infectious  to  the  temper  of  the  troops. 
At  Byaantium  their  mutinous  spirits  were  again 
thrown  into  fermentation.  Cleander,  the  go- 
vernor of  that  eity,  who  had  come  to  meet  them, 
narrowly  escaped  death  during  the  fury  of  a 
military  sedition.  Their  behaviour  rendered 
them  the  objects  of  terror  to  all  the  inhabitants 
of  those  parts.  The  Lacedtemonians  dreaded 
the  assistance  of  such  dangerous  allies ;  and  the 
satrap  Phamabazus,  alarmed  for  the  safety  of 
hie  province,  practised  with  Ansadbius,  who 
commanded  in  the  Hellespont,  to  allure  them, 
by  fair  promises,  into  Europe.  Gained  by  the 
bribes  of  the  Persian,  not  only  Anazibius,  but 
his  successor  Aristarchus,  made  proposals  of 
advantage  to  the  army,  which  he  had  not  any 
intention  to  fulfil.  The  troops,  enraged  at  this 
disappointment,  and  stil^  more  at  the  treachery 
of  the  Spartan  commanders,  would  have  at- 
tacked and  pkmdered  Byzantium,  had  they  not 
been  restrained  by  the  wisdom  and  authority 
of  Xenophon,  who,  struggling  like  a  skilful 
pilot  ag^nst  the  violence  of  a  tempest,  prevent- 
ed the  execution  of  a  measure  which  must  have 
exposed  them  to  immediate  danger,  and  covered 
them  with  eternal  infamy  .^ 

With  tears  and  prayers,  he  conjured  them 
**not  to  tarnish,  by  the  destruction  of  a  Grecian 
city,  the  glory  of  a  campaign  signalized  by  so 
many  illustrious  victories  over  the  Barbarians. 
What  hopes  of  safety  could  they  entertain,  if, 
after  unsuccessfully  attempting  to  dethrone  the 
king  of  Persia,  they  should  provoke  the  resent- 
ment of  Sparta?  'Destitute  as  they  were  of 
friends,  of  money,  of  subsistence;  and  reduced 
by  their  misconduct  to  a  handful  of  men,  could* 
they  expect  to  insult  with  impunity  the  two 
greatest  powers  in  the  world  ?  The  experience 
of  late  years  ought  to  correct  their  folly.  They 
had  seen  that  even  Athens,  in  the  zenith  of  her 
greatpess,  possessed  of  four  hundred  galleys,  an 
annual  revenue  of  a  thousand  talents,  and  ten 
times  that  sum  in  her  treasury;  Athens,  who 
commanded  all  the  islands,  and  occupied  many 
cities  both  in  Asia  and  Europe,  among  which 
was  Byzantium  itself,  the  present  'object  of  their 
frantic  ambition,  had  yielded  to  toe  arms  of 
Sparta,  whose  authority  was  actually  acknow- 
ledged in  every  part  of  Greece.  What  mad- 
ness, then,  for  men  in  their  friendless  condition, 
a  mixed  assemblage  of  different  nations,  to  at- 
tack the  dominions  of  a  people  whose  valour 
was  irresistible,  and  from  whose  vengeance  it 
was  impossible  for  them  to  fly,  without  flying 
from  their  country,  and  taking  refuge  among 
those  hostile  Barbarians,  from  whom,  for  near 
two  years  past,  they  had  met  with  nothing  but 
cruelty,  injustice,  persecution,  and  treachery  P" 

The  judicious  representations  of  Xenophon 
saved  Byzantium ;  but  it  is  probable  that  nei- 
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ther  the  weight  of  argmnent,  nor  the  power 
of  eloquence,  would  have  long  restrained  the 
discontented  and  needy  troops  from  attempting 
other  enterprises  of  a  similar  nature,  if  an  op- 
portunity had  not  fortunately  presented  hself 
of  employing  their  dangerous  activity  in  the 
service  of  Seuthes,  a  bold  and  successful  ad- 
venturer of  Lower  Thrace.  Mcsades,  the  fa- 
ther of  Seuthes,  reigned  over  the  Melandep- 
tans,  the  Thynians,  and  the  Thranipsans,  who 
inhabited  the  European  shores  of  the  Proponti* 
and  Euxine  sea.  The  licentious  turbulence  of 
his  subjects,  compelled  him  to  fly  from  his  do- 
minions. He  took  refuge  with  Medocus,  long 
of  the  Odrysians,  the  most  powerful  tribe  in 
Upper  Thrace,  with  whose  family  .his  own  had 
long  been  connected  by  the  sacred  ties  of  hos- 
pitality. Medocus  kindly  received,  and  gene- 
rously entertained,  the  father;  and,  after  his 
decease,  continued  the  same  protection  and 
bounty  to  his  son,  Seuthes.  But  the  indepen- 
dent spirit  of  the  young  prince  disdained,  as  he 
expresses  it,  to  live  like  a  dog  at  another  man's 
table.  He  desired  horses  and  soldiers  from  Me- 
docus, that  he  might  acquire  subsistence  for 
himself.  His  request  was  granted;  his  incur- 
sions were  successful ;  the  terror  of  his  name 
filled  aU  the  maritime  parts  of  Thrace;  and 
there  was  reason  to  believe  that  if  he  iSould  join 
the  Grecian  forces  to  his  own,  he  might  easily 
regain  possession  of  his  hereditaiy  dominion8.io 

For  this  purpose  he  sent  to  Xenophon  Medo- 
sades,  a  Thracian,  who,  understanding  the 
Greek  language,  usually  served  him  as  ambas- 
sador. The  terms  of  the  treaty  were  soon 
agreed  on.  Seuthes  promised  each  soldier  a 
cyzicene  (about  eighteen  shillings  sterling,)  the 
captains  two  cyzicenes,  and  the  generals  four, 
of  monthly  pay.  The  money,  it  was  observed, 
would  be  clear  gain,  as  they  might  subsist  by 
plundering \he  country;  yet  such  of  tlie  booty 
as  was  not  of  a  perishable  nature,  Seuthes  re- 
served for  himself,  that  by  selling  it  in  the  mari^ 
time  towns,  he  migh^  provide  for  the  pay^f 
his  new  auxiliaries.  ^^ 

Having  communicated  their  designs  to  the 
army,  the  Grecian  commanders  .followed  Me- 
dosades  to  the  camp  of  Seuthes,  which  was  die-* 
tant  about  six  miles  from  the  coast  of  Perin- 
thus,  a  city  of  considerable  note  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Byzantium.  They  arrived  alter 
sun-set,  but  found  the  Barbarians  awake  and 
watchful.  Seuthes  himself  was  posted  in  a 
strong  tower ;  horses  ready  bridled  stood  at  the 
gate ;  large  fires  blazed  at  a  distance,  while  the 
camp  itself  was  concealed  in  darkness ;  precau- 
tions, however  singular,  yet  necessary  against 
the  Thynians,  who  were  deemed,  of  all  men, 
the  most  dangerous  enemies  in  the  nlghL  The 
Greeks  were  permitted  to  enter.  Seuthes  re- 
ceived them  with  rustic  hospitality ;  before  en- 
tering on  business,  challenged  them  to  drink  in 
large  horns  full  of  wine ;  then  confirmed  the 
promises  of  his  ambassador^  and  still  ffirther 
allured  Xenophon  by  the  hopes  of  receiving, 
besides  the  stipulated  pay,  lands  and  cattle,  and 
an  advantageous  establishment  on  the  sea- 
shore. 
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Next  day  the  Grecian  army  joined  the  camp 
of  their  new  master.  The  commanders  were 
again  entertained  with  a  copious  feast,  in  which 
Seuthes  displayed  all  his  magnificence.  After 
supper,  the  buJSbons  and  dancers  were  intro- 
duced, the  cup  went  briskly  round,*  and  the 
whole  assembly  were  dissolved  in  merriment. 
But  Seuthes  knew  how  for  to  indulge,  and 
when  to  restrain,  the  joys  of  festivity.  With- 
out allowing  his  revels  to  disturb  the  stillness 
of  the  night,  he  rose  with  a  martial  shout,  imi- 
tating a  man  who  avoided  a  javelin  ;  and  then 
addressing  the  Grecian  captains  without  any 
sign  of  intoxication,  desired  them  to  have  their 
men  ready  to  march  in  a  few  hours,  that  the 
enemy,  who  were  as  yet  unacquainted  with  the 
powerful  reinforcement  which  he  had  received, 
might  be  taken  unprepared,  and  conquered  by 
surprise.  1 

The  camp  was  in  motion  at  midnight ;  it  was 
the  middle  of  winter,  and  the  ground  was  in 
many  parts  covered  with  a  deep  snow.  But 
the  Thracians,  clothed  in  skins  of  foxes,  were 
well  prepared  for  such  nocturnal  expeditions. 
The  Greeks  suffered  much^  by  the  cold ;  but 
the  rapidity  of  their  march,  animated  by  the 
certain  prospect  of  success,  made  them  forget 
their  sufferings.  Wherever  they  arrived,  the 
villages  were  attacked  and  plundered,  the  houses 
were  burned,  many  captives  and  cattle  were 
taken,  and  the  ravages  of  that  bloody  night 
sufficiently  represent  the  uniform  scene  of  cru- 
elty, by  which,  in  the  course  of  a  few  weeks, 
Seuthes  compelled  into  submission  the  inha- 
bitants of  that  fertile  and  populous  slip  of  land 
that  lies  between  the  Euxine  and  Propontis. 
But  the  possession  of  this  territory,  which 
formed  tlie  most  valuable  portion  of  his  here- 
ditary dominions, '  could  not  satisfy  his  ambi- 
tion. He  turned  his  arms  northwards,  and 
overran  the  country  about  Salmydessus,  a  mari- 
time city  situate  at  the  mouth  of  a  river  of  the 
same  name,  which  flows  from  the  southern 
branch  of  mount  Hsemus  into  a  spacious  bay 


1  Xenoph.  p.  406.  et  seq. 
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wine  in  the  veaacla.  Many  of  the  Groeka  abo  lost  their 
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of  the  Euxine.  There  the  allied  army  repeated 
the  same  destructive  havoc  which  they  had  al- 
ready made  in  the  south ;  and  avenged,  by  their 
cruel  incursions,  the  cause  of  violated  hospi- 
tality ;  for  the  Barbarians  of  those  parts  were 
so  much  accustomed  to  plunder  the  vessels 
which  were  often  ship-wrecked  on  their  shoaly 
coast,  that  they  had  distinguished  it  by  pillars, 
in  the  nature  of  land-marks,  to  prevent  intestine 
quarrels,  by  ascertaining  the.  property  of  the 
spoil.' 

In  the  space  of  two  months  after  his  junctioB 
with  the  Greeks,  Seuthes  extended  his  posses- 
sions several  days'  march  from  the  sea ;  his  nu 
merous,  but  unskilfid  enemies,  fighting  sinewy 
were  successively  subdued;  each  vanqtiisfaed 
tribe  increased  the  strength  of  his  army ;  the 
Odrysians,  allured  by  the  hopes  of  plimder, 
flocked  to  his  standard,  and  the  growing  pros- 
perity of  his  fortune,  no  longer  requiring  the 
support,  disposed  him  to  ne^ect  the  services, 
of  his  Grecian  auxiliaries.^  Tbe  ungratefnl 
levity  of  the  Barbarian  was  encouraged  by  the 
perfidious  counsels  of  his  favourite  Herachdes 
of  Moronea,  one  of  those  fugitive  Greeks,  who 
having  merited  punishment  at  home  for  their 
wickedness,  obtained  distinction  abroad  by  their 
talents ;  men  sullied  with  every  vice,  prepared 
alike  to  die  or  to  deceive,  and  who  having  pro- 
voked the  resentment  of  their  own  country- 
men by  tJioir  intrigues  and  their  audacity,  often 
acquired  the  esteem  of  foreigners  by  their  va- 
lour and  eloquence,  their  skill  in  war,  and  dex- 
terity in  negotiation.  HeTacIides  strongly  ex- 
horted his  master  to  defraud  the  Greeks  of 
their  pay,  and  to  deliver  himself  from  their 
troublesome  importunities,  by  dismissing  them 
from  his  service.  But  the  fears,  rather  than 
the  delicacy  of  Seuthes,  prevented  him  from 
complying  witli  this  advice ;  he  lost  his  honour 
without  saving  his  money;  and  the  Grecian 
generals  had  an  early  opportunity  to  reproach 
his  perfidy  and  ingratitude,  being  soon  called 
to  engage  in  a  more  honourable  war,^  kindled 
by  the  resentment  of  Artaxerxes  against  the 
presumption  of  tlie  Spartans,  who  had  so  stre- 
nuously supported  the  unfortunate  rebellion  of 
Cyrus. 


3  Xenoph.  p.  408. 
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CHAPTER  XXVII. 


7\naphemet  tnakes  War  on  the  Crreeks^  hy  order  of  Artaxerxn — Attacks  the  JEohan  CUiet-^ 

Expedition  rf  Tfiimbtwi — He  is  succeeded  ^y  Dereyllidas — His  treaty  with  Tissaphemes 

Agesilaus  King  of  Sparta — Cinadon's  Conspiracy^-Agesilaiu  Cchnmander  of  the  Grecian 
Forces  in  Asia — Mis  Success — Tissapfierjies  succeeded  by  Tithrausles — Great  Views  of  Age- 
sUaus — War  kindled  in  Greece — League  against  Sparta — Campaign  of  Lysander  in  Baotia — 
His  Deaths 


¥T  does  honour  rather  to  the  modestj  than  to 
the  judgment  of  Xenophon,  that  he  has  ex- 
cluded, from  his  general  history  of  Grecian  af- 
fairs, the  account  of  an  expedition,  in  which  he 
himself  acted  so  distinguished  a  part,  and 
which  immediately  occasioned  very  important 
transactions  both  in  Asia  and  in  Europe.  After 
the  downfall  of  Athenian  greatness,  the  Spar- 
tans were  naturally  exposed  to  the  jealousy  and 
Qj  resentment  of  Persia,  by  their  do- 

xcv  2  roinion  in  Greece,  by  their  con- 
A  C  399  4^®^^  ^^  ^^  coast  of  Asia,  by  the 
pre-eminence  of  their  naval  power, 
and  especially  by  their  open  participation  in 
the  rebellious  designs  of  Cyrus.  The  former 
circumstances  rendered  their  republic  the  rival 
of  the  king  of  Persia ;  but  their  co-operation 
with  an  ambitious  rebel  rendered  tiiem  the  per- 
sonal enemies  of  Artaxerxes.  His  resolution 
to  chastise  their  audacity  was  communicated 
to  Tissaphernes.  who,  after  harassing  the  re- 
treat of  the  Greeks  to  the  foot  of  tlie  Cardu- 
c^ian  mountains,  beyond  which  he  had  not 
courage  to  follow-  them,  returned  with  a  pow- 
erful army  towards  Lower  Asia,  to  resume  the 
government  of  Caria,  his  hereditary  province, 
as  well  as  to  take  possession  of  the  rich  spoils 
of  Cyrus,  bestowed  on  him  by  the  gratitude  of 
his  master,  in  return  for  his  recent  and  signal 
services  against  that  dangerous  pretender  to 
the  throne. 

Honoured  with  this  magnificent  present,  Tis- 
saphemes was  farther  entri^ted  with  executing 
the  vengeance  of  the  great  king  against  the 
.  Spartans.  Without  any  formal  declaration  of 
war,  which  the  late  hostilities  in  the  East  seem- 
ed to  render  imnecessary,  he  attacked  the  iEo- 
lian  cities ;  the  satrap  Phamabazus  readily  en- 
tered into  his  views,  and  concurred  with  idl  his 
measures.  The  Lacedemonian  garrison,  sup- 
ported by  the  townsmen,  defended  themselves 
with  their  usual  courage,  earnestly  soliciting, 
however,  a  reinforcement  from  home,  which 
might  enable  them  to  resist  and  to  surmount 
such  an  unexpected  danger.^ 

On  this  important  occasion,  the  Spartan  se- 
nate and  assembly  were  not  wanting  to  the  as- 
sistance of  their  garrisons,  or  to  the  hopes  of 
thoir  £oIian  allies.  They  immediately  levied 
a  body  of  five  thousand  Peloponnesian  troops, 
and  demanded  a  considerable  supply  from  the 
Athenians.  The  latter  sent  them  three  hun- 
dred horsemen,  who  having  served  under  the 
thirty  tyrants,  were  cheerftiOy  sacrificed  to  this 
dangerous  duty  by  the  partisans  of  the  new 
democracy.  The  command  of  the  joint  forces 
was  entrusted  to  the  Spartan  Thimbron,  who 

6  Xeooph.  H«Uoo  •  iii.  p.  480.  Diodor.  Sicul.  I.  xlv.  p. 
4JS. 
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had  orders,^  as  soon  as  he  arrived  in  JEolis,  to 
take  into  pay  the  Greeks  who  had  engaged  in 
the  expedition  of  Cyrus,  and  who  were  actually 
employed  in  the  dishonourable  service  of  an 
ungrateful  Barbarian.  The  mean  and  perfidi- 
ous behaviour  of  Seuthes,  who,  in  his  new  cha- 
racter of  prince,  still  retained  his  original  man- 
ners of  a  Thracian  robber,  rendered  the  proposal 
of  joining  Thimbron  extremely  agreeable  to 
Xenophon,  who  conducted  to  the  Lacediemo- 
nian  standard  six  thousand  men,  the  venerable 
remains  of  an  army  exhausted  and  ennobled 
by  unexampled  toils  and  dangers.^ 

Having  received  tliis  powerful  reinforcement, 
Thimbron  opened  the  campaign  against  the 
lieutenant  of  Artaxerxes,  at  the  distance  of  two 
Qj  years   after   Cyrus   had   marched 

^  J*'  from  Ephesus  to  dispute  the  crown 
A  C  'iQft  ^^  Persia.  The  first  impressions  of 
'  the  Grecian  arms  were  attended 
with  considerable  success.  Thimbron  took,  or 
regained,  the  towns  of  Pcrgamus,  Teuthrania, 
Halisamia,  Myrina,  Cym^,  and  Grynium.  But 
the  walls  of  Larissa,  a  strong  city  in  the  Troade, 
defied  his  assault ;  the  vigilant  garrison  bafiied 
all  his  contrivances  for  depriving  them  of  fresh 
water ;  and,  assisted  by  the  inhabitants  of  the 
place,  made  a  vigorous  sally,  repelled  the  be. 
siegers,  and  burned  or  demolished  their  works. 

Nothing  but  continual  action,  and  an  unin- 
terrupted career  of  victory,  could  restrain  the 
licentious  passions  of  the  troops,  composed  of 
a  motley  assemblage  from  so  many  different, 
and  often  hostile  communities.  Their  seditious 
spirit  rendered  them  formidable  to  each  other, 
and  to  the  Greeks  of  Asia.  Their  rapacity 
spared  not  the  territories  of  the  Lacedieroonian 
allies,  who  loudly -complained  to  the  senate,  as- 
cribing the  violence  of  the  troops  to  the  weak 
ness  of  the  general.  In  consequence  of  this 
representation,  Thimbron  was  recalled  and  dis- 
graced,' and  the  command,  for  which  he  seemed 
so  ill  qualified,  was  bestowed  on  Dereyllidas,  a 
man  fertile  in  resources,  who  could  often  vary 
his  conduct,  without  changing  his  principles ; 
who  knew  when  to  relax,  and  when  to  enforce 
the  discipline  of  the  camp ;  and  who,  to  the 
talents  of  an  able  genera],  added  the  reputation 
of  being  the  best  engineer  of  his  times.  By  a 
judicious  direction  of  the  machines  of  war 
which  he  invented,  or  improved,  Dereyllidas 
overcame  the  obstinacy  of  Larissa ;  and  in  the 
space  of  eight  days,  reduced  eight  other  cities 
in  the  province  of  Phamabazus.  The  rapidity 
of  his  conquests  recommended  him  to  the  Spar- 
tan senate,  and  his  moderate  use  of  victory  en- 

7  Xonoph.  Hellrn.  p.  550.   Diodor.  p.  416. 

8  Xenoph.  Annbaa.  I.  vii.  p.  437. 
0  Xe&oph.  p.  481. 
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deared  him  to  Um  Aiiatie  ooIoium.  Ho  leawned 
thoir  Uzet,  encouraged  their  indostiy,  heard 
their  complaints  with  candour,  and  decided 
their  differences  with  the  most  impartial  jus- 
tice. Disdaining  the  cruel  example  of  his  pre- 
decessors, he  imposed  not  any  arbitrary  exac- 
tions on  the  peaceful  citizens  and  husbandmen; 
and  lest  the  maintenance  of  his  troops  should 
proTe  burdensome  to  the  allies  and  subjects  of 
Bparta,  he  fixed  his  winter  quarters  in  Bithynia, 
where  the  valour  of  Xenophon  and  his  foUow- 
•18  had  lately  sprmd  the  terror  of  the  Grecian 
name. 

Olvmo  XCT  ^"^y  "*  ***•  "priag*  commis- 
A^^o7  «oners  were  sent  from  Sparta  to 
^•^•^'*       inspect  the  affaire  of  Asia,  and  to 

frorogue,  for  another  year,  the  authority  of 
>ercyllidas,  provided  their  observations  and  in- 
quiries confirmed  the  very  favourable  accounts 
Uiat  had  been  given  of  his  administration.  On 
their  arrival  at  Lampeacus,  where  the  army 
was  then  assembled,  they  visited  the  camp,  and 
assured  the  soldiers,  that  the  magistrates  of  the 
republic  as  much  approved  their  conduct  in  the 
last,  as  they  had  condemned  it  in  the  preceding, 
year.  A  captain,  expressing  the  sense  of  the 
multitude,  replied,  that  the  different  behaviour 
of  the  troops,  now  and  formerly,  was  yet  less 
different  than  the  characters  of  Thimbron  and 
Dercyll\das.  This  testimony  of  military  appro- 
bation was  not  more  flattering  to  the  general, 
than  satisfactory  to  the  commissioners;  who 
afterwards,  at  his  request,  visited  the  neigh- 
bouring towns  of  JEolis  and  Ionia,  and  found 
them  .m  a  condition  extremely  happy  and 
flourishing.^ 

Before  taking  leave  of  Dereyllidas,  they  ac- 
quainted himTthat  the  inhabitants  of  the  Thra- 
eian  Chersonesus  had  lately  sent  to  Sparta  an 
embassv,  requesting  assistance  against  the  fierce 
Baibanans  who  mbabited  the  adjoining  terri- 
tory; and  that,  should  circumstances  permit 
him  to  afford  protetttioD  to  those  industrious  and 
distressed  Greeloif  he  would  perform  a  signal 
•ervioe  to  the  state.  The  inactivity  of  Tissa* 
j>heniei»  who,  notwithstanding  the  powerftil 
army  whkh  he  had  oonducted  nom  Upper  Asia, 
etin  fetpoeted  farther  reinforcements  from  the 
fiMki  itioouraged  the  Grecian  general  to  under- 
take this  asmxaad  meritorious  enterprise.  The 
Cheiiionosus  waa  one  of  the  most  fertile^  and 
beet  cultivated  spots  in  the  ancient  world.  In 
an  extent  of  fiffy  mflea  in  length,  and  fifteen  in 
breadth,  it  contained  eleven  rich  and  flourishing 
cities,  and  several  commodious  harbours.  The 
fields,  producing  the  most  valuable  grains,  were 
interspersed  and  adorned  with  deliflrhtful  planta- 
tions and  orchards,  as  well  as  with  lawns  and 
meadows,  stored  with  all  sorts  of  useful  cattle. 
Had  this  beautiftil  country  enjoyed  an  insular 
form,  its  happiness  would  have  been  complete; 
but  a  neck  of  land,  thirty-seven  fbrlongs  in 
breadth,  joined  it  to  the  territories  of  the  fiercest 
tribes  in  Thrace.  The  troops  of  Dereyllidas 
could  easily  have  repelled  their  inroads.  They 
might  have  punished  their  cruelty  by  destroying 
their  miserable  villages  in  the  open  country; 
but  the  Barbarians  would  have  found  a  secure 

1  X«iM>pb.  R«nan.  I.  iiL  p.  497. 

9  nm^mftmrnv  «•«  •#*rT«v.    Xoooph.  p.  488. 


refuge  in  their  woods  and  mountains,  and 
whenever  the  army  was  withdrawn,  would  havo 
again  poured  down  on  the  helpless  Chersonesu 
with  their  native  fuiy,  heightened  by  revenge. 
Dereyllidas  afforded  a  more  useful  assistance  to 
those  unhappy  Greeks ;  and  employed  in  their 
defence,  not  the  courage,  but  the  labour,  of  his 
soldiers.  With  incessant  toil,  begun  in  tfa« 
spring,  and  continued  almost  to  the  aatamn, 
they  formed  a  strong  wall  across  the  isthmus; 
the  space  was  marked  out,  and  the  labour  dis- 
tinctly apportioned  to  the  separate  communities 
from  which  the  army  had  been  levied ;  and  tho 
spur  of  emulation  was  sharpened  by  the  indto- 
ment  of  gain,  the  general  in  person  superintend- 
ing the  work,  and  bestowing  rewards  (lavishly 
furnished  by  the  wealthy  Chersonites)  on  tho 
most  diligent  and  deserving.* 

DercyUidas  had  scarcely  returned  from  this 
employment,  justly  ennobled  by  ite  utility,  when 
the  combined  forces  of  Phamabaxus  and  Tiss»- 
phemes  appeared  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Ephe- 
sus.  This  general  collected  his  whole  strength 
in  order  to  give  them  battle ;  the  European  mJ- 
diers  displayed  a  noble  ardour  for  action ;  but 
the  inhabitants  of  the  Asiatic  coast,  who  had 
fiocked  to  his  standard,  were  intimidated  by  tho 
sight  of  an  enemy  whose  numbers  far  exceeded 
their  own.  This  panic  might  have  proved  ftital, 
had  not  the  troops  of  Tissaphemes  felt  the  hor- 
ror which  they  inspired.  They  recollected  the 
bravery  of  the  ten  thousand  who  had  accom- 
panied Cjrrus ;  they  perceived  that  the  forces 
with  whom  they  now  had  to  contend  exceeded 
that  number;  but  they  did  not  reflect  that  the 
army  of  Dereyllidas  was  swelled  by  the  desen- 
erate  Greeks  of  iEolis  and  Ionia,  whose  sunds 
had  been  enfeebled  and  degraded  by  a  long  series 
of  oppression.  The  cowardice  of  the  Persians 
engaged  Tissaphemes,  much  against  the  incli- 
nation of  Phamabaxus,  to  propose  a  conforeoce; 
the  cowardice  of  the  lonians  engaged  Dereylli- 
das to  accept  the  proposal.  Hostilities  wen 
thus  suspended ;  mutual  hostages  were  given; 
overtures  of  peace  were  made;  and  meesengen 
were  despatdied  for  instructions  to  the  Bptrtan 
council,  and  to  the  court  of  Penis. 

The  design  of  Tissaphemes,  howevor«  wu 
only  to  gain  time  by  amusing  the  enemy.  The 
most  solemn  oaths  and  engagements  had  long 
lost  their  power  over  his  perfidious  mind.  He 
treacherously  watched  an  opportunity  to  ransw 
the  war,  waiting  with  impatience  wt  the  pro- 
mised reinfi^roements  firom  the  East,  and  espe- 
cially for  the  equipment  of  a  fleet ,  which  Arta- 
zerxes  was  preparing  with  silence  and  oeleri^, 
in  the  ports  of  Phcsnicia.  The  secret  prepara- 
tions were  communicated  to  the  Spartan  magis- 
trates by  the  patriotism  of  Herodas,  a  Syracnssn, 
who,  animated  by  the  love  of  Greece,  betrayed 
his  Phcenician  master.  The  Spartans  wars 
alarmed  with  the  danger,  indignant  at  the 
treachery  of  Tinaphemes,  and  periiaps  dis- 
pleased with  the  too  easy  credulity  of  their  ge- 
neral. But  the  death  of  king  A^  had  given 
them,  in  the  person  of  their  first  magistrate,  a 
commander  who  equalled  Dereyllidas  in  merit, 
and  who  has  far  surpassed  him  in  renown. 

3  Xenoph.  p.  48B. 
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Th«  destnicttye  expedition  tgainstthe  Eleam 
IS  the  last  exploit  of  the  long  and  wftrlike  roini 
of  Agis.  On  his  death-bed  he  acknowledged  for 
his  sonLeotjchides,  whose  le|ritiinacj,  the  levity 
or  the  guilt  of  his  mother  Timaea  had  exposed 
to  just  suspicion.  Bat  this  late  avowal  of  a 
•ttocessor,  whom  he  had  so  long  disowned,  did 
not  satisfy  the  partisans  of  AgesUaas,  who  was 
the  brother  of  Agis  on  t^e  side  of  his  father 
Arohidamns,  bat  yonnger  by  manv  years,  being 
bom  of  a  different  mother,  and  failing  Leoty- 
chide,  the  nearest  heir  to  the  throne.  Under  a 
a  diminntive  and  ignoble  form,  Agesilaus  con- 
cealed a  vigorous  and  fervid  mind,  a  manly  ele- 
yation  of  character,  a  generous  ambition  of  soul. 
These  respectable  qualities,  adorned  by  the 
milder  virtues  of  modesty,  candour,  condescen- 
•ion,  and  unlimited  complaisance  for  his  friends, 
early  attracted  the  notice,  and  merited  the  esteem 
of  the  first  names  of  Sparta ;  and  of  none  more 
than  Lysander,  who,  as  his  personal  hopes  of 
grandeur  were  blasted  by  the  universal  jealousy 
and  resentment  that  had  been  justly  excited  in 
Sparta  against  his  ostentatious  abuse  of  power, 
confined  all  his  projects  of  ambition  to  the  ag- 
grandisement of  his  favourite.  That  eloquence 
and  address,^  which  would  have  been  ineffectual 
if  employed  for  himself,  succeeded  in  behalf  of 
another ;  and  by  the  influence  and  intrigues  of 
Lvsander,  still  more  than  by  the  strong  claims 
of  jnstiee  and  of  merit,  Agesilaus  was  declared 
•uooessor  to  the  vacant  throne ;  and,  at  the  dis- 
tance of  about  two  years,  commander  in  chief 
of  the  Greek  forces  in  Asia ;  an  office  lees  splen- 
did in  name  than  that  of  king  of  Sparta,  but 
canning  with  it  more  solid  weight  and  au- 

In  the  interval  of  these  saccessive  honours,  he 
approved  his  attentive  vigilance  in  the  service  of 
the  r^nblic,  of  which  the  safety,  and  even  the 
existence,  was  endangered  by  a  daring  and 
bloody  conspiracy.  A  youth  named  Cinadon, 
distinguished  above  his  companions  by  extraor- 
dinary strength  and' agility,  was  not  less  conspi- 
euoos  for  undaunted  courage  and  ambition. 
Descended  of  an  obscnre  fimiily,  Cinadon  felt 
and  regretted  the  mortifying  partiality  of  the 
government  under  which  he  lived.  His  pride 
was  deeply  wounded  with  the  reflection,  that 
whatever  abilities  lus  youth  might  promise,  and 
his  manhood  mature,  the  unfortunate  circum- 
stances of  his  birth  must  for  ever  exclude  him 
from  the  principal  dignities  of  the  state,  which 
drculated  among  a  few  Spartan  families,  with- 
out the  possibility  of  extending  beyond  that  very 
limited  sphere.  The  warmth  of  his  character, 
and  the  impetaosity  of  his  passions,  prompted 
him  to  seek  justice  and  revenge ;  nor  was  his 


4  The  ptrtiMos  of  Laotjekidet,  in  pleadiiif  hk  eaoae  be- 
fore the  UMmbly,  elleyed  ta  oracle  that  exhorted  the 
BpaiteiM  to  beware  of  a  lame  reign.  This  pointed  at  Afe- 
■ikae,  who  limped  in  walku^.  Bat  Lmnder,  by  one  of 
thoie  reedy  and  unexpected  tarne,  which  often  decide  the 
reeohitioni  of  nameroM  aesemblies,  directed  the  battery  of 
the  oracle  against  Leotrehidei,  aiaertinf ,  that  it  wae  the 
lameoeai  of  the  title  only  which  ApoDo  mnit  have  had  in 
view,  linee  it  wae  a  matter  indifferent  to  the  goda  whether 
the  Spartan  king*  walked  gncefbtlv ;  bat  a  matter  of  high 
importaooe  wh^her  they  deaeended  IVom  Herenlee,  the  eon 
ef  Jnntar,  or  Alcibiadea,  an  Athenian  proiigate  and  exile. 
Cam.  Flat  in  Ageeil.  et  Lyaaad.  el  Xeoo^  AgoaL  Paoegyr. 
et  Hellcn.  L  lii.  p.  103. 


blind  and  headlong  fbrocity  alarmed  by  tiie 
means,  however  atrocious,  that  must  lead  to  this 
favourite  end.  He  communicated  the  horrid  de- 
sign to  men  of  his  own,  and  of  an  inferior  con* 
dition,  exaggerating  their  cruel  treatment  by  a 
stem  aristocracy,  which  he  contrasted  with  the 
mild  equality  of  the  neighbouring  communities; 
and  perhaps  asserting,  uat  if  they  must  submit 
to  a  master,  it  would  be  better  to  have  one  than 
many ;  that  even  the  subjects  of  a  monarchy  en- 
joyed mater  equality  and  liberty  than  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Spartan  republic,'  since  the  former 
all  equally  participated  in  those  preferments 
and  honours,  to  which  not  only  the  slaves,  the 
Helots,  and  fireedmen,  but  the  whole  body  of 
the  Lacedfemonian  people,  were  forbidden  to 
aspire.  After  this  general  representation,  he 
neglected  not,  what  was  more  effectual  and  im- 
portant, to  arraign  the  arrogance  and  cruelty  of 
particular  senators,  and  to  inflame  the  resent- 
ment of  individuals  against  their  private  and 
domestic  foes ;  nor  did  he  forget  to  encourage 
them  all  with  the  certain  prospect  of  success, 
by  contrasting  their  own  strength  and  numbers 
with  the  weaJuiess  of  an  enemy,  who  might  be 
taken  unarmed,  and  cut  off  by  suprise.^ 

The  time  for  action  approached,  and  the 
author  of  the  conspiracy  commanded  his  asso- 
ciates to  stay  at  home,  that  they  might  be  ready 
at  a  call.  Agesilaus,  mean  while,  performed 
the  accustomed  vows  and  sacrifices  for  the  safety 
of  the  republic ;  the  appearance  of  the  entrails 
announced  some  dreadful  and  concealed  dan- 
ger ;  a  second  victim  was  slain,  and  the  signs 
were  still  more  unfavourable ;  but  afler  exam- 
ining the  third  sacrifice,  the  priest  exclaimed, 
«*  We  seem,  O  Agesilaus !  to  be  m  the  midst  of 
our  enemies."  Soon  afterwards,  a  person, 
whose  name  has  not  been  thought  worthy  of 
record,  denounced  Cinadon  to  the  magistratesi 
as  guiltv  of  a  treasonable  design,  of  which  he 
had  endeavoured  to  render  himself  an  acoom* 
pllce.  When  the  informer  was  desired  to  ex> 
plam  lus  declaration  more  fully,  he  told  them, 
that  Cinadon  having  condocted  him  to  the  great 
square  of  the  city,  which,  being  destined  for  the 
public  assembly  and  the  market,  was  the  usual 
place  of  rendezvous,  desired  him  to  count  the 
number  of  Spartans  whom  he  saw  in  that  spa- 
cious resort  That  he  counted  the  king,  the 
ephori,  the  senator^,  and  about  forty  others, 
and  then  asked  Cinadon,  for  what  purpose  he 
had  required  him  to  take  that  seemingly  useless 
trouble?  Because,  replied  the  conspirator,  I 
reckon  the  Spartans  to  be  enemies,  and  all  the 
rest,  whose  great  numbers  you  behold  in  the 
market-place,  to  be  friends.  Nor  does  this  pro- 
portion apply  to  Sparta  only ;  in  the  farms  and 
villages  adjacent  to  the  dty,  we  shall  in  each 
house  and  famUy  have  one  enem^,  the  master, 
but  all  the  servants  will  be  our  friends.  Cina- 
don then  acquainted  him  with  the  object  and 
cause  of  the  conspiracy,  whidi  had  been  formed 
by  men  of  probity  and  fortitude,  and  which  was 
soon  to  be  communicated  to  the  slaves,  pea- 


5  TUa  langnage  I  have  often  heard  from  the  iabfeele  of 
a  modem  repablto,  whoee  dtixem  ara  not  more  remarfcahto 
tbi  their  flimueii  in  maintaining  power,  than  tbt  their 
deration  in  exeroieing  It 
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■ants,  and  the  whole  body  of  Lacedsmonian 
people,  whose  animogity  against  the  Spartans 
was  too  violent  to  be  concealed.     That  the 

? greatest  part  of  the  conspirators,  bemg  trained 
or  war,  had  arms  in  their  hands ;  that  the 
■hops  of  the  armourers,  the  tools  of  those  arti- 
ficers who  wrought  in  metal,  wood,  and  stone, 
and  even  the  instruments  of  agriculture,  might 
furnish  such  weapons  to  the  rest,  as  would  fully 
answer  the  purpose  against  unarmed  men. 

This  alarming  intelligence  roused  the  activi- 
ty, without  shaking  the  firmness,  of  the  Spartan 
'  magistrates.  It  would  have  been  imprudent  to 
seize  Cinadon  in  the  capital,  as  they  were  unac- 
quainted with  the  extent  of  his  resources,  and 
the  number  of  his  associates.  On  pretence  of 
the  public  service,  tboy  contrived  to  send  him 
to  Aulon  (for  in  similar  expeditions  they  had 
often  employed  his  ready  arm  and  enterprising 
valour,)  that  he  might  seize,  in  that  licentious 
city,  and  bring  within  the  reach  of  justice,  seve- 
ral daring  violators  of  the  Spartan  laws,  among 
whom  was  a  very  beautiful  woman,  who  cor- 
rupted the  manners  of  young  and  old.^  The 
senate  prepared  wagons  for  conveying  the  pri- 
Boners,  and  furnished  every  thing  necessary  for 
the  journey.  A  body  of  chosen  horsemen  was 
appointed  to  accompany  Cinadon,  who  set  out 
vithoat  suspecting  that  this  long  train  of  pre- 
paration was  destined  against  himself  alone. 
But  no  sooner  had  he  reached  a  proper  distance 
from  the  city,  than  he  was  seized  as  a  traitor, 
and  compelled,  by  the  terror  of  immediate  death, 
to  denounce  his  accompUpes.  Their  names 
were  sent  to  the  senate,  who  instantly  secured 
their  persons.  Cinadon,  Tisamenes,  a  priest, 
and  the  other  leaders  of  the  conspiracy,  were 
scourged  through  the  city,  gored  with  instru- 
ments of  torture,  and  finally  relieved  by  death. 
Olvmo  ^      "'^  enterprise  of  Cinadon 

xcvi  1 '  '^^^  SHed  the  Spartans  with  alarm, 
A  C  396  ^^^^  intelligence  was  conveyed  of 
the  formidable  preparations  of  Ar* 
tazerxes,  against  whom  the  persuasive  influence 
of  Lysander  encouraged  them  to  employ  the 
great  and  solid,  but  as  yet  unknown  abilities, 
of  their  young  and  warlike  prince.  Since  the 
reign  of  Agamemnon,  Agesilaus  was  the  first 
Grecian  king  who  led  the  united  forces  of  his 
country  to  make  war  in  Asia ;  and  his  expedi- 
tion, though  not  less  important  than  the  ex- 
ploits of  the  sons  of  Atreus  and  Achilles,  is 
niQch  inferior  in  renown ;  because  the  panegy- 
ric of  Xenophon,  warm  and  splendid  as  it  is, 
even  beyond  the  usual  colour  of  his  composi- 
tions, must  yet,  like  all  the  works  of  man,  be 
for  ever  eclipsed  by  the  lustre  of  the  Iliad.  But 
the  conquests  of  Agesilaus,  however  different 
in  fame,  yet  surpassed  in  misfortune,  the  war 
of  Troy.  Both  were  pernicious  to  the  interests 
of  Greece ;  but  of  the  two,  the  victories  of  Age- 
silaus proved  the  most  faUl,  not  indeed  in  their 
immediate,  but  in  their  remote  consequences. 
In  the  spring  of  the  year  three  hundred  and 
ninety-six  before  Christ,  he  left  Spaita,  with 
three  thousand  Lacedsmonian  freedmen,  and  a 

r»ve  AsKi^i^orixv  »iii  MrfarCvTifOVf  nut  vi«ri«*«c.    "" 
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body  of  foreign,  troops  amounting  to  sax  thou- 
sand, chiefly  collected  from  the  confederate 
cities  of  Peloponnesus.  Since  the  iiregular  and 
unjustifiable  conduct  of  Agis,  in  bis  unfortu- 
nate expedition  against  Argos,  the  Spartan 
kings  were  usually  attended  in  the  field  by  a 
council  often  senators,  whose  concorrenoe  was 
held  necessary  in  ail  public  measures.  Agesi- 
laus demanded  a  council,  not  of  ten,  but  of 
thirty  Spartans :  a  refined  stroke  of  policy,  which 
strongly  indicates  that  artful  dexterity  with 
which,  during  a  long  administration,  he  uni- 
formly promoted  the  views  of  his  interest  and 
ambition.  By  augmenting  the  number  of  the 
council,  he  diminished  its  importance.  Each 
member,  as  he  possessed  less  weight  and  influ- 
ence, felt  himself  less  concerned  in  the  honour 
of  the  body ;  and  the  whole  were  more  easily 
swayed  and  governed  by  the  king.  Lysuider 
alone,  whose  name  in  Asia  was  illustrious  or 
terrible,  rivalled  for  awhile  the  power  of  Agesi- 
laus. But  the  colleagues  of  Lysander  were  the 
first  to  dispute  his  pretensions,  and  to  control 
bis  authority.  AgeeUaus  availed  himself  of 
their  envy,  and  listened  too  easily  to  the  dictatee 
of  selfishness,  in  humbling  the  arrogance  of  a 
rival  who  had  been  the  chief  author  of  his  own 
greatness.  By  thwarting  the  measures  of  Ly- 
sander, by  denying  his  requests,  by  employing 
him  in  offices  unbecoming  his  dignity ,'  he  ren- 
dered him  contemptible  in  the  eyes  of  those  by 
whom  he  had  been  so  long  feared.  This  unge- 
nerous treatment  of  a  benefactor,  as  well  as  the 
aspiring  pride  of  the  benefactor  himself,  which 
could  excite  such  black  ingratitude  in  an  other- 
wise virtuous  breast,  doubly  prove  the  insta- 
bility of  friendship  between  ambitious  minds. 
After  a  disgraceful  rupture,  which  ended  in  an 
affected  reconciliation,  Lysander  was  sent  by 
Agesilaus  and  his  council  to  command  the  La- 
cedssmonian  squadron  in  the  Hellespont,  an 
inactive  and  subordinate  service,  in  which  he 
could  not  expect  an  opportunity  to  perform  any 
thing  worthy  of  his  ancient  fame.  He  return- 
ed, Uierefore,  in  a  few  months  to  Sparta,  co- 
vered with  disgrace,  enraged  by  disappoint- 
ment, and  vowing  implacable  revenge  against 
the  cruel  ingratitude  of  his  friend,  which  he  felt 
more  deeply  than  the  injustice  of  all  his  ene- 
mies together. 

Agesilaus  fixed  his  head-quarters  at  Ephesus, 
a  place  recommended  by  its  centrical  situation, 
as  the  most  convenient  rendezvous  for  the  re- 
cruits which  flocked  to  his  standard  from  every 
part  of  the  coast ;  at  the  same  time  that  such  a 
station  enabled  him  to  conceal  fitim  the  enemy 
which  of  their  provinces  was  the  intended  ob- 
ject of  his  invasion.  Thither  Tissaphemes  sent 
on  embassy,  demanding  the  reason  of  such 
mighty  preparations.  Agesilaus  replied,  **  That 
the  Greeks  in  Asia  might  enjoy  the  same  liberty 
with  their  brethren  in  Europe.^  The  messen- 
gers of  Tissaphemes  had  orders  to  declare, 
that  the  king  was  inclined  to  acknowledge  the 
ancient  freedom  and  independence  of  the  Gre- 
cian colonies;  that  the  report  of  his  hostile 
intentions  against  either  of  them  or  the  mother 

S  LTUDiIer  wai  known  in  tb*  Eait  u  a  eooqiNror; 
AgMilnac  made  him  a  cftmmiaiarr.  Vid.  Pint,  in  Afssil. 
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oonntry  was  totally  void  of  foundation;  and 
that,  in  consequence  of  the  recent  transactions 
between  Tissaphemes  and  DercjUidas,  ambas- 
aadors  might  shortly  be  expected  from  Susa, 
empowered  to  ratify  a  firm  and  lasting  peace 
between  Artaxerxes  and  the  Greeks.  Until 
this  desirable  work  should  be  completed,  Tissa- 
phemes earnestly  desired  a  continuation  of  the 
truce,  which,  on  his  side,  he  was  ready  to  seal 
by  whatever  formalities  Agesilaus  thought 
proper  to  require.  The  Spartan  king  frankly 
avowed  his  suspicions  of  treachery ;  yet  being 
unwilling  to  embroil  his  country  in  an  unne- 
cessary war,  he  despatched  Dorcyllidas,  with 
two  members  of  the  Spartan  council,  to  renew 
his  late  engagements  with  Tissaphemes.  The 
perfidious  satrap  swore  and  deceived  for  the 
last  time.  No  sooner  had  he  received  the  long 
expected  auxiliaries  from  the  east,  than  he 
commanded  Agesilaus  to  leave  Ephesus,  and  to 
evacuate  the  eoast  of  Asia;  if  he  delayed  to 
comply,  the  weight  of  the  Persian  arms  would 
enforce  obedience.  The  pradent,  or  pious  Spar- 
tan, while  his  friends  were  alarmed  with  this 
unexpected  declaration,  assumed  an  unusual 
gaiety  of  countenance,  observing,  that  he  re- 
joiced to  commence  the  war  under  such  fa- 
vourable auspices,  since  the  treachety  of  Tis- 
saphemes must  render  the  gods  his  enemies. 

Mean  while  he  prepared  to  encounter  tlie  in- 
siduous  arts  of  the  satrap,  with  equal,  but  more 
innooent  address.  It  was  industriously  given 
oat,  that  he  intended  to  march  into  the  province 
of  Caria,  the  favourite  residence  of  Tissapher- 
nes,  which  was  adorned  by  his  voluptuous 
parks  and  palaces,  and  strengthened  by  a  for- 
tress, the  repository  of  his  treasures.  The  in- 
tervening citiee  were  ordered  to  mend  the  roads, 
to  fumiA  a  market,  and  to  prepare  every  thing 
most  necessary  to  facilitate  thie  march  of  the 
Grecian  army.  Tissaphemes,  not  doubting 
that  Caria  was  the  intended  scene  of  war,  espe- 
cially as  the  mountainous  nature  of  that  pro- 
vince rendered  it  improper  for  horse,  in  which 
the  Greeks  were  very  poorly  provided,  en- 
camped with  his  own  numerous  cavalry  in  the 
plains  of  the  Bleander,  in  order  to  intercept  the 
passage  of  the  enemy.  But  Agesilaus  having 
posted  a  sufhcient  garrison  in  Epbesus,  left  that 
city,  and  turning  to  the  north,  advanced  by  ra- 
pid marches  into  Phrygia,  the  rich  plunder  of 
which  rewarded  the  active  diligence  of  his  sol- 
•diexs.  The  selfish  satrap  was  unwilling  to  re- 
lieve the  province  of  Phamabazus,  by  weaken- 
ing the  defence  of  his  own ;  and  accordingly 
remained  inactive  on  the  fruitful  banks  of  Uie 
Meander,  whose  winding  stream  skirts  the  nor- 
thern frontier  of  Caria,  still  suspecting  an  inva- 
sion of  the  Greeks  from  Ephesus  and  the  neigh- 
bouring sea-ports.  During  the  greatest  part 
of  the  summer  Agesilaus  ravaged  Phrygia;  the 
Barbarians  were  shamefully  defeated  in  several 
rencounters;  at  length  they  ceased  to  resist  his 
arms;  nor  attempted  even  to  harass  his  retreat, 
when,  having  gratified  the  just  resentment  of 
his  country,  he  retumed,  loaded  with  spoil,  to 
winter  in  Ephesus.' 

In  the  Phrygian  expedition,  Agesilaus  shared, 
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and  surpassed,  the  toils  of  the  meanest  soldier, 
from  whom  he  refused  to  be  distinguished  by 
his  dress,  his  food,  or  his  accommodations,  by 
day  or  night  The  inactive  season  of  the  year 
was  most  diligently  and  usefully  employed. 
Ephesus  and  the  neighbouring  towns  glowed 
with  the  ardour  of  military  preparation.  The 
Phrygian  wealth  was  employed  to  urge  the 
hand  of  industry.  Shields,  spears,  sworc^,  and 
helmets,  filled  every  shop,  and  crowded  ewery 
magazine.  The  inhabitants  of  the  country 
were  allured  by  great  rewards  to  form  their  best 
horses  to  the  disciplino  of  the  field;  and  the 
wealthy  citizens  were  exempted  from  the  ser- 
vice of  the  ensuing  campaign,  upon  condition 
only  that  they  furnished  a  horseman,  properly 
equipped,  to  perform  their  vicarious  duty.  The 
veteran  soldiers,  as  well  as  the  new  levies,  were 
daily  exercised  within  the  walls  of  Ephesus,  in 
those  martial  amusements  which  represented  a 
faithful  image,  and  which  formed  the  best 
school,  of  war.  Agesilaus  often  condescended 
to  dispute  the  prize  of*  valour  or  dexterity ;  his 
popular  manners  endeared  him  to  the  troops; 
the  superiority  of  his  talents  commanded  their 
wilting  obedience ;  they  vied  with  each  other 
in  loyalty  to  their  prince ;  they  vied  in  gratitude 
to  the  gods  with  their  prince  himself  who,  as 
often  as  he  obtained  the  crown  of  victory,  dedi- 
cated the  honourable  reward  in  the  admired 
temple  of  Ephesian  Diana.  ^  What  then  ^adds 
a  soldier,  a  philosopher,  and  a  man  of  pioty) 
might  not  be  expected  from  troops,  who  de- 
Ughted  in  the  exercise  of  war,  respected  their 
general,  and  revered  their  gods?"^ 
^.  The  expectation  of  Xenophon, 

^*™l!  ^^^  beheld  the  interesting  scenes  at 
^^r  395  Ephesus,  which  he  has  inimitably 
described,  was  fully  gratified  by  the 
success  of  the  ensuing  campaign.  Agreeably  to 
the  annual  revolution  of  offices  in  the  Laceds- 
moniem  republic,  a  commission  of  thirty  Spar- 
tans were  sent  early  in  the  spring  to  supply  the 
place  of  Lysander  and  his  colleagues.  Among 
the  members  of  this  new  council  Agesilaus  dis- 
tributed the  various  departments  of  military 
command.  The  superior  abilities  of  Herripi- 
das  were  entrusted  with  the  veteran  army  who 
had  served  under  Cyrus.  Xenocles  was  ap- 
pointed to  conduct  the  cavalry.  Mygdo  com- 
manded the  Asiatic  levies;  Scythes,  the  Lace- 
dsmonian  freedmen ;  for  hims^  as  his  pecu- 
liar care,  the  general  reserved  the  faithful  and 
warlike  body  of  Peloponnesian  allies,  chosen 
from  the  flower  and  vigour  of  many  flourishing 
republics.  With  a  view  to  encourage  his  sol- 
diers before  taking  the  field,  he  ordered  the 
Phrygian  prisoners  to  be  brought  forth,  strip- 
ped, and  exposed  to  sale.  The  Greeks  viewed 
with  contempt  the  deUcate  wiiiteness  of  their 
skins,  their  flaccid  muscles,  their  awkward  mo- 
tions, their  shapeless  forms,  their  unwieldy  cor- 
pulence, and  the  effeminate  sofhiess  of  their 
whole  persons.  Such  an  enemy  they  consi- 
dered as  nothing  superior  to  an  army  of  wo- 
men.* 

Agesilaus  had  declared  that  he  would  be  no 
longer  satisfied  with  ravaging  the  extremities. 
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but  wai  detennined  to  attack  the  centre  of  the 
Peraian  power.    TissaphemeB,  fearful  of  being 
deceived  by  a  second  feint,  again  conducted  his 
squadrons  to  the  banks  of  the  Meander,  and  re- 
inforced with  the  flower  of  his  infantry  the  gar- 
risons of  Caria,  which  (as  the  contraiy  had 
been  industriously  reported)  he  concluded  to  be 
the  main  object  of  approaching  hostilities.   But 
the  Spartan  was  too  able  a  general  to  repeat  the 
eame  game.    On  this  occasion  therefore  he 
carried  into  execution  the  design  which  had 
been  made  public,  marched  toward  the  royal 
city  of  Sardis,  and  ravaged  the  adjoining  ter- 
ritory without  opposition.    He  had  acquired 
much  valuable  booty,  and  shaken  the  fidelity 
of  the  Lydians,  before  any  enemy  appeared  to 
resist  his  progress.   That  resistance,  which  was 
made  too  late,  proved  ineffectual.   After  several 
successful  skirmishes,  he  defeated  the  Persians 
in  a  general  engagement  on  the  banks  of  the 
Pactolus,  surrounded  and  took  their  camp,  in 
which,  beside  other  riches,  he  found  seventy 
talents  of  silver.    He  likewise  expected  to  have 
taken  the  unrelenting  enemy  of  the  Greeks, 
the  perfidious  Tissaphernes ;   but  that  crafty 
traitor,  suspecting  the  event  of  the  battle,  had 
thrown  himself,  with  a  considerable  body  of 
troops,  within  the  strong  walls  of  Sardis,  where 
his  cowardice  continued  to  reside,  displaying 
the  inglorious  pride  of  pomp  and  luxury,  while 
the  provinces  of  Artazerxes  fell  a  prey  to  the 
hostile  invader.    The  time  of  his  punishment, 
however,  was  now  arrived.    His  whole  life  had 
been  disgraceful  to  himself;  but  its  last  scene 
had  disgraced  the  arms  of  his  master,  who  can- 
celled, bv  one  stroke  of  royal  ingratitude,  the 
metUt  of  innumerable  perfidies  and  cruelties 
oommtited  for  his  service.    Tithraustes  was 
sent  from  court  to  take  off  the  head  of  the  ob- 
aoxions  satrap;  who,  being  allured  to  aconfer- 
oioe,  was  caught  by  his  own  arts,*  and  met  with 
a  just  fate;  ^though  the  author  of  his  death 
WM,  peiliaps,  the  only  man  in  Persia  or  in 
Greece  with  whom  Tissaphernes  had  any  claim 
of  merit. 

Tithraustes,  who  had  come  from  Babylon 
escorted  by  a  powerful  body  of  cavalry,  pos- 
sessed the  mandate  of  the  great  king  for  assum- 
ing the  government  of  Lower  Asia,  and  the 
conduct  of  the  war.  Having  removed  the 
only  rival  who  had  interest  or  ability  to  dis- 
pute  this  extensive  and  honourable  commis- 
•ion,  his  next  care  was  to  send  an  embassy 
to  Agesilaus,  which,  instead  of  indicating  the 
character  of  a  great  general  (for  such  Tith- 
raustes was  esteemed  in  the  East,)  betray- 
ed the  mean  and  temporising  genius  of 
his  worthless  predecessor.  The  ambassadors 
were  instructed  to  declare,  ^  That  Tissapher- 
nes, the  author  of  those  troubles  which  em- 
broiled Greece  and  Persia,  had  suffered  a  just 
death ;  and  that  the  king,  who  had  been  too 
long  deceived  by  his  artifices,  was  now  ready 
to  acknowledge  the  independence  of  the  Gre- 
cian colonies,  on  condition  that  Agesilaus  with- 
drew his  troops  fi'om  Asia."  The  Spartan  ho- 
nestly replied,  ^That  the  alternative  of  war 

— —  _     ,  _  

1  PolyanuB,  I.  tH.  Thb  fact  is  mentioned  with  few  eir- 
miiiMiances  in  Diodonu,  and  with  none  in  Xenophon,  p. 
901. 


or  peace  depended,  not  on  himself^  bat  on  tho 
resolution  of  the  assembly  and  senate;  nor 
could  he  remove  his  forces  from  the  East  with- 
out the  express  command  of  his  republic.''  The 
artful  satrap  perceiving  that  it  was  impossible 
for  him  to  interrupt,  determined  at  least  to  di- 
vert, the  course  of  hostilities.  None  knew 
better  than  Tithraustes  the  use  of  money  as  as 
instrument  of  negotiation.  He  condescended 
to  purchase  from  Agesilaub,  by  a  very  large 
sum,  the  tranquillity  of  Lydia;  and  as  it 
seemed  a  matter  of  indifference  to  the  Spartan 
king  whichever  part  of  the  Persian  domi- 
nions felt  the  weight  of  his  invasion,  he  evacu- 
ated that  province,  and  again  entered  Phiygia. 
Olvmn  While    he    pursued    his  march 

xc^3         northwards,  he  was  overtaken  in 
A  C  4o4.  ^^^^  ^7  ^  welcome  messenger  from 
.  K^,  jy4.   Y^Qj^^  ^^Q  delivered  him  a  letter^ 

testifying  the  grateful  admiration  of  his  coun- 
trymen, prolonging  the  term  of  his  militaiy 
command,  and  entrusting  him  with  the  numer- 
ous fleet,  which  had  sailed  two  years.before,  to 
counteract  the  designs  of  the  enemy.^  This 
fleet,  consisting  of  ninety  galleys,  was  actually 
commanded  by  Pharax,  who,  during  the  glori- 
rious  career  of  Agesilaus's  victories,  had  si- 
lently perfonned  very  useful  and  meritorious 
service.  The  naval  preparations  of  Artaxerxes, 
which,  as  above  mentioned,  first  excited  the 
alarm  in  Greece,  were  still  carried  on  with  ac- 
tivity. Various  squadrons  were  equipped  in 
the  harbours  of  PhcBnicia,  Cilicia,  and  other 
maritime  provinces,  of  which  the  combined 
strength  far  exceeded  the  fleet  of  Greece.  But 
the  v^ant  diligence  of  Pharax  prevented  their 
union.  His  ships  were  victnalled  by  Nephres, 
the  rebellious  viceroy  of  Egypt ;  with  whom, 
in  the  name  of  Sparta,  he  had  contracted  an 
alliance.  The  ports  of  Cyprus,  Rhodes,  and 
the  Greek  cities  in  the  Carian  Chersoneeus, 
were  open  to  his  cruisers.  Availing  himself  of 
those  important  advantages,  he  steered  with 
rapidity  siong  the  hostile  shores ;  and  seasona- 
bly dividing  or  combining  his  fleet,  effectually 
restrained  the  enemy  from  making  their  pro- 
jected descents  on  Peloponnesus,  and  even  de- 
terred them  from  sailing  the  Asiatic  seas.' 
Agesilaus,  unmindful  of  this  essential  serriee, 
which  had  prevented  any  diversion  of  the 
Greek  forces  in  the  East,  deprived  Pharax  of 
the  command,  and  substituted  in  his  stead  Pi- 
sander,  a  near  relation  of  his  own,  who  pos- 
sessed indeed  the  ambitious  valour  and  manly 
firmness  of  the  Spartan  character,  but  neither 
the  experience  nor  the  abilities,  sufficient  to 
qualify  him  for  this  weighty  trust. 

The  first  effects  of  this  fatal  error  were  eclips- 
ed by  a  momentary  blaze  of  glory.  Agesilaus 
entered  Phrygia;  attacked,  conquered,  and  pur- 
sued Phamabazus;  who,  flying  from  poet  to 
post,  was  successively  driven  from  eveiy  part 
of  his  valuable  province.'*  The  fame  of  the 
Grecian  victories  struck  terror  into  the  neigh- 
bouring countries.    Cotys,*   or  Corylas,  the 

8  Xenoph.  Hellon.  1.  iii.  p.  SOI. 

3  leoeraL  Panegyr.    He  doei  not  tjivB  Ae  name  of  At 
admiral,  whieh  we  find  in  Xenophon^  6r.  Hiat. 

4  Xenopbon  eomparea  him  to  the  Scytbiui  Nomadei. 

5  He  it  called  Colye  in  Xenoph.  Gr.  HisL  Phitarch,  and 
Diodonu ;  and  Coryna  in  Xenoph.  Anabaa.  1.  v.  p.  JAk 
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provd  tynnt  of  Papli!agwiia«  who  diadamed  the 
fiieadidiip  of  the  great  king,*  lent  hoinhly  to 
request  that  the  native  valoiu  of  hie  nnmerooB 
and  invincible  cavahy  might  be  associated  with 
the  Spartan  arms.^  The  inferior  satraps,  and 
especially  their  oppressed  subjects,  courted  the 
protection  of  Agesilaas,  expecting  that  the  un- 
Imown  dominion  of  Greece  wocud  be  lighter 
than  the  yoke  of  Persia,  of  which  they  had 
long  felt  and  regretted  the  severity.  The  de- 
ceitful Arieus,  who  had  shared  the  guilt,  with- 
out sharing  the  punishment  of  Cyrus,  could 
never  be  heartily  reconciled  to  a  master  against 
whom  he  had  once  lebelled.  His  actual  wealth, 
•Lnd  ancient  honours,  gave  him  a  powerful  in- 
fluence over  the  numerous  Barbarians,  who  had 
followed  the  standard  of  Cyrus  and  his  own ; 
mad  whose  discontented  spirits  might. easily  be 
inflamed  into  a  second  revolt.*  The  commo- 
tion was  general  in  Lesser  Asia ;  and,  as  Egypt 
had  already  rebelled,  Agesilaus,  at  the  head  of 
about  twenty  thousand  Greeks,  and  innumera- 
ble Barbarian  allies,  might  entertain  a  very  ra- 
tional expectation  to  shuce  the  throne  of  Arta- 
jcerxes;  especially  as  the  experience  of  his 
fiiend  and  admirer,  Xenophon,  who  was  still 
the  companion  of  his  arms,  must  have  power- 
fully encouraged  him  to  that  glorious  enter- 
prise.* 

But  an  undertaking  of  which  the  success, 
however  splendid,  could  not  probably  have 
been,  followed  by  any  solid  advantages,  be- 
cause the  diminutive  territory  and  popuhition 
of  Sparta  formed  a  basis  far  too  feeble  to  sup- 
port such  a  weight  of  conquest,  was  blasted  in, 
the  bloom  of  hope,  by  intelligence  equally,  un- 
expected and  distressful.  Tithraustes,  who 
knew  the  power  of  |;old  over  the  Grecian  coun- 
cils, determined,  with  the  approbation  of  the 
km;g  his  master,  to  give  full  play  to  this  main- 
spring of  politics.  The  Cretan  and  iEgean  seas 
were  carelessly  guarded  by  the  unsuspecting 
eonfidence  of  the  new  admiral.  Tithraustes 
perceived  the  neglect ;  and  despatched,  without 
any  fear  of  capture,  various  emissaries  into 
Greece,  well  qualified,  by  bribes  and  address,  to 
practise  with  the  discontented  and  factious  de- 
magogues, the  natural  enemies  of  Sparta,  of 
aristocratic  government,  and  of  the  public 
tranquillity.** 

The  principal  instrument  of  these  secret  ne- 
gotiations was  Timocrates  of  Rhodes,  a  man 
of  an  intriguing  and  audacious  spirit,  who  car- 
ried with  mm  no  less  a  sum  than  fifty  talents 
(above  nine  thousand  pounds  sterling,)  which 
he  distributed,  with  lavish  promises  of  future 
bounty,  to  Cyclon  of  Argos,  to  Timolaus  and 
Poly  anthes  of  Corinth,  to  Androclides  Ismenias 
and  Galaxadorus  of  Thebes;  names  for  the 
most  part  obscure  in  the  annals  of  war,  but  im- 
portant in  the  history  of  domestic  faction.  The 
tyranny  of  Sparta  was  the  perpetual  theme  of 
these  venal  hirelings,  not  only  in  their  respective 
communities,  but  m  every  quarter  of  Greece, 
to  which  they  were  successively  carried  with  a 

6  Xanoph.  ibid.  7  Plat  in  Ageail. 

8  Tbid.  Diodor.  1.  ziv.  p.  430. 

9  Diodor.  ibid,  ot  Xenoph.  AfeiiL  Pansgyr.  «t  Plat.  In 
Anail. 

10  Xttioph.  p.  513.  0t  Mq. 


merosnary  diligence.  They  painted  in  the 
strongest  colours  the  injustice,  the  cruelty,  and 
the  immeasurable  ambition  of  that  haughty  n- 
public,  who  had  made  soldiers  of  her  slaves,  ^ 
that  she  might  make  slaves  of  her  allies.  The  ' 
destructive  and  impious  devastation  of  the  sa- 
cred territory  of  Ellis  was  arraigned  with  every 
term  of  reproach.  The  same  calamities,  it  was 
prophesied,  must  soon  overwhelm  the  neigh- 
bouring countries,  unless  they  prepared  (while 
it  was  yet  time  to  prepare)  for  a  vigorous  de- 
fence ;  since  Sparta  pursued  her  conquests  in 
Asia  with  no  other  view  but  to  lull  the  security, 
and  rivet  the  chains,  of  Greecc^i 

Strong  as  these  invectives  may  appear,  and 
interested  as  they  certajnly  were,  they  did  not 
exceed  the  truth ;  and,  what  is  of  more  im- 
portance, they  were  addressed  to  men  well  dis- 
posed to  believe  them.  Since  the  subversion 
of  the  Athenian  power,  the  imperious  govern- 
ment of  Sparta  had  rendered  her  almost  alike 
odious  to  her  old,  and  to  her  new,  confederates. 
The  former,  and  particularly  the  Corinthiansi 
Arcadians,  and  Acoeans,  complained  with  tlie 
warmth  which  justice  gives,  that,  afler  sharing 
the  toils  and  dangers  of  the  Peloponnesian  war« 
they  had  been  cruelly  deprived  of  the  fruits  of 
victory.  The  latter,  and  especially  such  com- 
munities as  had  revolted  from  Athens,  lament- 
ed that  their  blood  and  treasure  had  been  spent 
in  vain.  They  had  fought  for  freedom  and  in- 
dependence; but  their  valour  had  been  re- 
warded by  a  more  intolerable  servitude.  Argos 
had  long  been  the  enemy,  and  Thebes  aspired 
to  become  the  rival,  of  Sparta.  Above  all,  the 
Athenians,  animated  by  the  patriotism  of  Thra- 
sybulus,  their  deliverer  from  the  Spartan  yoke, 
longed  to  employ  the  first  moments  of  return- 
ing vigour  in  the  pursuit  of  glory  and  revenge. 

The  corruption  of  those  morbid  humours, 
which  must  have  soon  fermented  of  them- 
selves, was  accelerated  by  the  mercenaij  emis- 
saries of  Tithraustes.  The  occasion,  too,  seemed 
favourable  for  assaulting  the  domestic  strength 
of  a  republic,  whose  arms  were  ambitiously 
employed  in  extending  her  distant  conquests. 
The  conduct  of  the  Thebans  had  already  an- 
nounced this  desi^  They  not  only  refused 
assistance  to  Agesilaus  towards  carrying  on  his 
eastern  campaign,  but  treated  him  without  re- 
spect* or  decency,  while  he  crossed  their  domi- 
nions ;  and,  were  not  ambition  blind,  he  must 
have  perceived  and  resented  their  hostility,  and 
have  delaved  to  undertake  his  expedition  against 
Asia,  till  he  had  extinguished  the  seeds  of  war 
in  Greece. 

But,  notwithstanding  the  concurring  causes 
which  hastened  a  rupture,  such  was  the  terror 
of  the  Spartan  name,  increased  by  the  recent 
glory  of  Agesilaus,  that  none  of  her  numerous 
enemies  had  courage  openly  to  take  arms,  and 
to  avow  their  just  animosity.  After  various, 
but  secret  con&rences,  held  in  the  principal 
cities,  it  was  determined  to  wound  that  repub- 
lic through  her  allies,  the  Phocians,  who  were 
distinguished,  amidst  the  very  general  discon- 
tent, by  their  unshaken  attachment  and  fidelity. 
The  Locri  Ozole,  a  fierce  and  insolent  people,'* 

11  Xenoph.  p.  514 

18  Thucydid.  1.  i.  p.  4.  et  p.  47. 
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who  lived  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Phods,  were 
easily  persuaded  to  levy  contributions  from  a 
district  on  their  eastern  frontier,  to  which  they 
had  not  the  smallest  claim,  and  of  which  the 
dominion  had  been  long  a  matter  of  dispute 
between  the  Phocians  and  Thebans.  Both  these 
states  seem  to  have  been  injured,  and  exactly 
in  the  same  degree,  by  this  aggression ;  but  the 
Phocians,  who  were  the  enemies  of  the  Locri, 
took  arms  to  revenge,  while  the  Thebans,  who 
were  their  friends,  prepared  to  abet,  their  in- 
justice. They  expected,  and  their  expectation 
was  gratified,  that  the  Spartans  would  quickly 
interfere  in  a  quarrel  that  affected  the  most  im- 
portant interests  of  their  Phocian  allies ;  a  mea- 
sure which  tended  precisely  to  that  issue  which 
prudence  and  policy  required,  since  the  The- 
bans would  be  compelled  to  arm  in  their  own 
defence,  and  must  appear  to  all  the  neutral 
states  of  Greece,  and  even  to  their  Lacedemo- 
nian enemies,  to  be  undesignedly  dragged  into 
a  war,  not  from  an  inclination  to  commit,  but 
from  the  necessity  to  repel,  injuries.^ 

The  irascible  pride  of  Sparta,  ever  prone  to 
chastise  the  smallest  offences  with  unbounded 
severity,  conspired  with  the  most  sanguine 
hopes  of  Thebes  and  her  allies.  Instead  of 
condescending  to  remonstrate,  instead  of  de- 
manding satisfaction,  instead  of  ordering  the 
Thebans  to  evacuate  the  territory  of  Phods, 
and  to  abstain  from  future  injury,  the  Spartans 
flew  to  arms,  and  marched  to  invade  BoDOtia. 
On  the  first  rumour  of  hostilities,  the  activity 
of  Lysander  had  been  employed  to  assemble 
their  northern  confederates,  the  Maleans,  He- 
racleans,  with  those  who  inhabited  the  villages 
of  Doris  and  Mount  CEta.  He  penetrated  into 
the  Theban  territory,  gained  Lebadea  by  force, 
Orchomenus  by  address,  and  prepared  to  as- 
sault the  walls  of  Haliartus,  which,  next  to 
Thebes,  was  the  strongest  of  the  BcBotian  cities. 
The  difiiculty  of  this  enterprise  made  him  de- 
spatch a  messenger  to  hasten  the  arrival  of 
Pausanias,  the  Spartan  king,  who  had  led  forth 
six  thousand  Peloponnesians,  to  co-operate 
with  this  experienced  commander.  The  un- 
fortunate messenger  was  taken  by  the  scouts 
of  the  Thebans,  and  with  him  a  letter,  in  which 
Lysander  had  signified  his  purpose,  and  ap- 
pointed the  time  of  rendezvous  with  Pausanias, 
that  they  might  surprise  Haliartms  with  their 
combined  forces.^ 

At  the  same  time  that  this  useful  intelligence 
was  brought  to  Thebes,  there  arrived  in  that 
city  a  powerful  reinforcement  of  Athenian 
troops,  who,  though  their  own  capital  wsjb  un- 
walled  and  defenceless,  had  been  persuaded  by 
Thrasybulus  to  brave  the  resentment  of  Sparta. 
To  these  generous  auxiliaries  the  Thebans  com- 
mitted their  city,  their  wives,  their  children, 
and  every  object  of  their  most  tender  concern ; 
while  the  warlike  youth,  and  almost  all  those  of 
a  military  age,  assembled  in  complete  armour, 
set  out  in  the  dead  of  night,  and  performing  a 
journey  of  fifteen  miles  wiu  ailenoe  and  celerity. 


1  Xenoph.  Hellon.  I.  iii.  ad  fin.   Diodor.  ziv.  82.    Pla- 
tareh.  in  Lviand.  p.  448,  etieq. 

2  Xenoph.  HeUen.  p.  503,  «t  leq. 


reached,  while  it  was  yet  dark,  the  gates  of 
Haliartus.  Their  unexpected  arrival  struck  a 
pleasing  terror  into  their  friends,  who  wero  af- 
fected still  more  deeply,  when  they  underatood 
the  cause  of  this  nocturnal  expeiditioo.  Tbe 
Thebans  dispelled  their  fear,  and  animated  their 
hope,  expecting  not  only  to  save  HaJiartua,  but 
to  obtain  a  signal  advantage  over  the  unsus- 
pecting confidence  of  the  asaailantB. 

For  this  purpose,  they  sent  a,  strong  detach- 
ment to  lie  in  ambush  without  the  wi^.  The 
rest,  reinforced  by  the  townsmen,  f(»ned  them- 
selves in  battle  array,  and  stood  to  their  ama, 
behind  the  gales.  Lysander  arrived  m.  the 
morning;  but  Pausanias,  who  had  not  reeeiTe^ 
his  message,  still  continued  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Platea.  The  soldiers,  flushed  bj  re- 
cent victory,  disdained  to  depend  on  the  taidj 
motions  of  their  auxiliaries.  They  requested 
Lysander  to  lead  them  against  the  place;  a 
measure  to  which  he  was  otherwise  much  in- 
clined, being  eager  to  snatch  the  glory  to  him- 
self, without  dividing  it  with  Pausanias,  his 
rival  and  enemy. 

He  approached  the  town,  and  boldly  begin 
the  attack,  perceiving  the  walls  and  battlements 
to  be  unguarded.  But  before  any  breach  was 
made,  the  different  gates  at  once  flew  open, 
while  the  Thebans  and  Haliartians  rushed  forth 
with  one  consent,  and  with  irresistible  fury. 
Lysander,  with  a  priest  who  attended  him,  was 
slain  on  the  first  onset.  His  men  began  to  ratty, 
but  the  Thebans,  posted  in  ambush  withoat 
the  city,  occasioned  a  new  terror.  The  enemy 
every  where  g^ve  way ;  above  a  thousand  fell  in 
the  field  of  battle,  the  rest  were  routed,  put  to 
flight,  and  pursued  with  great  slaughter.' 

The  first  intelligence  of  this  fatal  <fisBseter 
brought  Pausanias  to  the  scene  of  action,  that 
he  might  examine  the  full  extent  of  the  calami* 
ty.  It  would  have  been  fruitless  to  attempt  the 
siege  of  Haliartus ;  but  it  was  necessary  to  carry 
off  the  bodies  of  the  slain.  Pausanias  held  a 
council  of  war,  .to  determine  whether  this  pious 
duty  should  be  effected  by  force,  or  whether  he 
might  condescend  to  solicit  the  humanity  of  the 
victors.  Force  seemed  dangerous,  as  the  princi- 
pal destruction  had  happened  immediately  un- 
der the  walls  of  the  place,  which  it  would  be 
impossible  to  approach  without  snfiering  ex- 
tremely from  the  missile  weapons  of  the  enemv, 
and  without  being  exposed  to  a  second  attack, 
perhaps  more  bloody  than  the  first.  It  was 
therefore  unanimously  resolved  to  send  a  Spar- 
tan herald  to  Haliartus,  requesting  leave  to  bury 
the  dead.  The  demand  was  granted,  on  con- 
dition that  the  Peloponnesian  army  should  im- 
mediately evacuate  Boeotia.  Pausanias  com- 
plied, and  returned  to  Sparta.  His  want  of 
success,  rather  than  his  demerit,  subjected  him 
to  trial  and  condemnation.  He  escaped  capital 
puiuj^ment  by  flying  to  Tegea,  where  he  soon 
afterwards  sidiened  and  died.  His  son  Agesi- 
polls  assumed  the  Spartan  sceptre,  which,  at 
that  juncture,  required  the  direction  of  more 
experienced  hands.* 


3  Xenoph.  1.  Ui.  p.  506,  et  leq. 

4  Ibid. 
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CHAPTER  XXVIII. 

Recall  of  Agetilaui  from  the  East--He  inoadet  Bctotior—Viewt  ofEvagorat  King  of  Cypru9— 
Hit  Friendship  tnih  Conon — The  loiter  entrusted  vnih  the  Persian  Fleet — He  defeats  the  La- 
eedetmonians — Baitie  of  Coronaa — The  Corinthian  War — Conon  rebuilds  the  Walls  and 
Harbours  of  Athens — Conquests  of  Conon  and  Thras^^mlus — Peau  of  Antaleidas. 


r\iw««  ^^;  Q    npHE  defeat  at   HaliartuB, 
A  #?^o^  ^  wl^ch  "asperated,  wilh- 

A.  v..  jy4.  ^^j   humbling,  the  Spajtana, 

confirmed  the  courage  of  their  enemies,  and 
hastened  the  defection  of  their  allies.  The 
league  was  openly  ratified  and  avowed  bj  the 
republics  of  Thebes,  Argos,  Athens,  and  Co- 
rinth. The  spirit  of  revolt  seized  Eubcea,  per- 
vaded the  provinces  of  Acamania,  Leucas,  Am- 
brada,  the  rich  cities  of  Chalcis,  and  the  war- 
like prmcipalities  of  Thessaly.^  The  whole 
fabric  of  the  Spartan  power,  raised  and  cement- 
ed by  a  war  of  twenty-seven  years,  was  shaken 
to  the  foundation;  their  victorious  leaders  were 
no  more ;  nor  did  any  resource  remain,  but 
that  of  recalling  Agesilaus  from  his  Asiatic  vic- 
tories, that  the  fortune  and  valour  of  this  ac- 
compliahed  general  might  sustain  the  falling 
ruins  of  his  country.  He  received  the  fatal 
flcytale,^  intimating  his  recall,  at  the  important 
crisis  of  his  fortune.  He  had  completed  his 
preparations  for  marching  into  Upper  Asia,  and 
his  heart  already  beat  with  the  ardour  of  pro- 
mised conquest  and  glory .^ 

Having  assembled  the  confederates,  he  com- 
municated the  revered  order  of  the  republic,  with 
which  he  expressed  his  resolution  immediately 
to  comply.  The  generous  troops,  having  asso- 
ciated their  own  honour  with  the  renown  of  the 
general,  testified  their  grief  and  their  reluctance 
by  tears  and  entreaties.  But  Agesilaus  remain- 
ed firm  in  his  purpose,  to  obey  the  command  of 
Sparta,  to  set  bounds  to  his  triumphs  in  the 
East,  and  to  turn  the  direction  of  hiis  arms  to- 
wards a  less  promising  field,  to  which  he  was 
summoned  by  the  danger  of  his  country  .&  Be- 
fore crossing  the  Hellespont,  he  detached  four 
thousand  veteran  soldiers,  to  strengthen  the 
Asiatic  garrisons ;  several  of  which  he  visited 
in  person,  every  where  assuring  his  fiiends, 
that  it  was  his  most  earnest  wish  to  rejoin  them 
in  Asia,  whenever  the  troubles  of  Greece  should 
permit  his  absence. 

The  greater  part  of  the  army,  and  particularly 
the  new  levies  of  lonians  and  iEolians,  who  had 
passed  their  apprenticeship  in  arms  under  his 
fortunate  standard,  declared,  with  tears  of  affec- 
tion, that  they  never  would  abandon  their  be- 
loved general.  Agesilaus  encouraged  this  dis- 
position, which  was  extremely  favourable  to  his 
views ;  and  lest  it  might  be  nothing  but  a  sally 
of  temporary  enthusiasm,  artfully  secured  its 
permanence,  by  proposing  the  dLstribution  of 


5  IKodor.  1.  ziv.  p.  443.    Xenoph.  Hdlen.  I.  iiL  p.  507. 
0  See  0.  xii.  p.  151. 

7  Plotarch.  in  AgeaiL  et  Xenoph.  Hellen.  1.  it.  p.  513. 

8  Xenoph.  Hellen.  et  Fanc^vr.  Agesil.  et  Plutarch,  in 
A^eeil.  bestow  MeminfilT  immoderate  praiaeaon  this  reaolu- 
tioo ;  bat  it  is  to  be  coiuidered,  that  in  the  tamnltaary  govern- 
ment! of  Greece,  it  was  not  uncommon  to  behold  a  succon- 
ful  general,  proud  of  the  xeal  and  ■Irengfth  of  hit  foUowen, 
Mt  at  dofiascs  tbt  feeble  authority  of  hjs  ropublie. 
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valuable  rewards,  in  the  Thracian  Chersonesus, 
to  such  officers  as  brought  the  best  companies  of 
foot  or  cavalry  for  the  service  of  his  intended 
expedition.  He  was  able  to  perform  his  pro- 
mises with  a  generous  magnificence ;  since,  af- 
ter defraying  the  necessary  expenses  of  the  war, 
he  carried  from  Asia  above  a  thousand  talents, 
or  a  hundred  and  ninety-three  thousand  poupds 
sterling.^ 

When  the  whole  forces  were  assembled  in  the 
Chersonesus,  they  probably  amounted  to  about 
ten  thousand  men.  Their  nearest  route  into 
Greece  lay  through  the  same  countries  that  had 
been  traversed  near  a  century  before  by  Xerxes ; 
but  the  activity  of  Agesilaus  accomplished  in  a 
month  what,  to  eastern  effeminacy,  had  been 
the  journey  of  a  laborious  year.  In  the  long 
interval  of  time  between  these  celebrated  expe- 
ditions, the  Barbarians  of  Thrace  and  Macedon, 
through  whose  countries  it  was  necessary  to 
march,  seem  not  to  have  made  much  improve- 
ment in  the  arts  of  war  or  peace.  They  were 
still  undisciplined  and  disunited ;  and  their  de- 
sultory arms  were  alike  incapable  of  opposing 
the  Spartan  and  the  Persian.  Agesilaus  de- 
scended without  resistance  into  the  plains  of 
Thessaly,  where  his  progress  was  stopped  for  a 
moment  by  the  niunerous  cavalry  of  that  coun- 
try, whose  petty  princes  had  acceded  to  the  al- 
liance formed  against  the  ambition  of  Sparta, 
By  a  judicious  disposition  of  his  forces,  and  by 
evolutions  equally  skilful  and  rapid,  he  speedily 
surmounted  this  obstacle.  To  the  diarge  of  the 
Thessalian  cavalry,  he  opposed  the  weight  of  his 
heavy-armed  men,  by  whom  the  enemy  were 
routed  and  put  to  flight.  Then  with  his  own 
horsemen,  who  would  have  proved  an  unequal 
match  for  the  unbroken  vigour  of  the  Thessa- 
lians,  he  pursued  them  with  great  slaughter, 
took  many  prisoners,  and  erected  a  trophy  of 
his  victory,  between  the  moimtains  Prantes  and 
Narthacium,^o  which  form  the  western  boundary 
of  the  extensive  plain  of  CoronsDa. 

Instead  of  continuing  his  journey  through  the 
hostile  country  of  Locris,  whose  weakness  he 
disdained  to  chastise,  he  marched  through  the 
friendly  territories  of  Doris  and  Phocis,  that  ho 
might  turn  the  shock  of  the  war  against  the 
daring  and  rebellious  Thebans.  He  found  them 
in  arms  with  their  powerful  allies,  rather  pro- 
voked, than  discouraged,  by  a  bloody  but  unde- 
cisive battle,  which,  soon  after  the  disaster  at 
Haliartus,  had  been  fought  against  the  Lacede- 
monians at  Epiecia,  a  small  town  on  the  com- 
mon frontier  of  Corinth  and  Sicyon.  The  con- 
federate army  was  still  about  twenty  thousand 
strong ;  the  forces  of  Agesilaus  fully  equalled 
that  number,  as  he  had  received  considerable 

9  Xenoph.  Hellen.  et  Panegyr.  AgoiU.  et  PlaUudtu  ia 
Ageail.  et  Diodor.  p.  441. 

10  Xaooph.  UolliNi.  L  iv.  p.  517. 
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supplies  from  Sparta  and  Phods ;  and  as  the 
secondary  cities,  particularly  Orchomenus  of 
Bceotia,  and  Epidaunis  of  Argolis,  had  joined 
his  arms,  prompted  by  their,  usual  envy  and 
resentment  against  their  respective  capitals. 
The  hostile  battalions  approached;  those  of 
Agesilaus  marching,  in  good  order,  from  the 
banks  of  the  Cephissus,  while  the  Thebans 
impetuously  descended  from  the  mountains  of 
Helicon.  Before  they  arrived  at  the  scone  of 
action,  in  the  BcBotian  plain  of  Coronea,*  a 
city  thirty  miles  distant  from  Thebes,  the  su- 
perstition of  both  armies  was  alarmed  by  an 
eclipse  of  the  sun ;  and  the  wisdom  of  Agesi- 
laus was  alarmed,  far  more  justly,  by  most  un- 
expected intelligence  from  the  East.' 

Since  his  unfortunate  partiality  had  entrusted 
the  Lacedemonian  fleet  to  the  obstinacy  and  in- 
experience of  his  kinsman  Pisander,  the  Per- 
sian, or  rather  Phoenician,  squadrons  had  been 
committed  to  the  direction  of  a  far  more  able 
commander.  After  the  decisive  engagement  at 
JEgos-Potamos,  which  was  followed  by  the 
taking  of  Athens,  and  the  conclusion  of  the  Pe- 
loponnesian  war,  Conon,  the  Athenian  admiral, 
escaped  with  a  few  galleys  into  the  harbour  of 
Salamis,  the  capital  of  the  isle  of  Cyprus. 
That  city,  and  a  considerable  part  of  the  island, 
was  then  subject  to  Evagoras,  a  man  whom 
the  voice  of  panegyric  represents  as  governing 
with  consummate  wisdom,'  a  kingdom,  which 
he  had  acquired  by  heroic  valour.  This  admired 
prince  boasted  a  descent  from  Teucer,  who,  re- 
turning from  the  siege  of  Troy  eiffht  hundred 
years  before  the  reign  of  Evagoras,  nad  founded 
the  first  Grecian  colony  on  the  Cyprian  shore. 
During  that  long  space  of  time,  Salamis  had 
undergone  various  revolutions.  Evagoras  was 
bom  and  educated,  under  the  reign  of  an 
usurper,  who  fell  by  the  dagger  of  an  assassin, 
who  in  his  turn  assumed  the  crown.  Evagoras 
fled  to  Cilicia,  obtained  the  protection  of  the 
satrap  of  that  province,  returned  to  Salamis  with 
a  handful  of  men,  surprised  and  dethroned  the 
new  tyrant,  to  whom  he  was  not  bound  by  any 
tie  of  allegiance. 

From  the  moment  that  he  began  to  reign,  he 
discovered  the  most  partial  fondness  for  Athens, 
in  whose  language,  arts,  and  institutions,  his 
youth  had  been  liberally  instructed ;  and  which 
afterwards  formed  the  study  and  delight  of  his 
manhood,  the  amusement  and  consolation  of 
his  declining  age.  But  unfortunately  for  the 
sensibility  and  affectionate  gratitude  of  Eva- 
goras towards  a  country  to  which  he  owed  his 
education  and  his  happmess,  he  lived  at  a  pe- 
riod when,  before  the  situation  of  his  princi- 
pality enabled  him  to  afford  any  effectual  as- 
sistance to  Athens,  he  beheld  that  proud  republic 
deprived  of  the  splendour  and  dominion  which 
she  had  enjoyed  above  seventy  years.  He  la- 
mented her  misfortunes  with  a  filial  tenderness, 
and  received  with  the  kindest  hospitality  her 
oppressed  and  afiHicted  citizens.  The  virtuous 
and  enterprising  Conon  deserved  his  affection 


1  The  plaoM  diitiofiiiahed  by  that  Dtme  tfe  detcribed 
Ij  Btrabo,  d.  407,  410,  411,  and  434. 

8  Xeooph.  Hellen.  I.  It.  p.  Sia  Plat,  in  AiraiU. 

3  lM>cratM*i  paoenrrie  of  Evagoras  roayhe  entitled  the 
pletura  of  a  cieat  kiof :  the  character  ia  only  loo  ptrlbct. 


and  esteem,  and  soon  acquired  the  unlimited 
confidence  of  a  mind  congenial  to  his  own. 
They  acted  with  the  happiest  concert  for  the 
security  and  aggrandisement  of  the  little  king- 
dom, iiluring  new  inhabitants  from  Greece,  in- 
creasing their  arts  and  industry,  extending  na- 
vigation and  commerce ;  and,  in  a  short  time, 
S^amis  was  able  to  fit  out  a  considerable  naval 
power,  and  to  subdue  and  incorporate  with  her 
own  subjects  several  of  the  neighbouring  com- 
munities. The  great  king,  who  had  long  been 
considered  as  lord  paramount  of  Cyprus,  in- 
terfered not  in  the  domestic  concerns  of  the 
island,  provided  he  received  from  thence  his 
small  customary  tribute.  The  flourishing  state 
of  Evagoras^s  affairs  might  enable  him  to  pay, 
and  to  exceed,  the  stipulated  sum ;  though  it  is 
probable  that  he  early  meditated,  what  he  af- 
terwards attempted  to  accomplish,  the  deliver- 
ance of  his  country  from  this  mark  of  bond- 
age. 

But  a  design  which  actually  engaged  him 
more  deeply,  and  to  which  he  was  strongly  in- 
cited by  the  ardent  solicitations  of  Conon,  was 
the  restoration  of  Athens  (which  he  considered 
as  his  adoptive  country  and  parent)  to  that 
state  of  glory  and  pre-eminence  from  which 
she  had  miserably  fallen.  The  virtuous  and 
patriotic  friends  (for  as  such  contemporaries 
described  them)  are  represented  as  pilots  and 
mariners  watcmng  the  tides  and  curreats,  and 
catching  every  propitious  gale  that  might  fa^ 
cilitate  the  execution  of  this  hazardous  enter- 
prise. The  victories  of  Agesilaus  in  the  East, 
which  threatened  to  shake  the  throne  of  Arta- 
xerxes,  furnished  an  opportunity  too  favourable 
to  escape  their  vigilance.  Conon  had  been  al- 
ready recommended  to  the  great  king  by  £v»- 
gona ;  and  the  recommendation  had  been  en- 
forced by  Phamabazus,  who  knew  and  admired 
his  merit.  The  experienced  skill  of  the  illus- 
trious Athenian,  and  of  his  countrymen  Hiero- 
nvmus  and  Nicodemus,  had  assisted  in  equip- 
pmg  the  Barbarian  squadrons  intheCilicisn  and 
PhcBnician  harbours.  But  the  abilities  of  Pha- 
rax,  the  Spartan  admiral,  and  the  cowardice 
or  negligence  of  the  Persian  commanders,  hith- 
erto rendered  useless  a  fleet  of  near  three  hun- 
dred sail,  which  was  ill  manned,  and  which 
often  wanted  money. 

The  activihr  of  Conon  undertook  to  remedy 
these  evils.  He  left  Cilicia,  travelled  to  Thap- 
sacus,  embarked  in  the  Euphrates ;  and,  as  his 
vessel  was  moved  by  the  combined  impulse  of 
winds,  oars,  and  stream,  he  descended  with  ra- 
pidity along  the  winding  channel  to  Babylon.^ 
The  only  obstacle  to  his  intended  conference 
with  Artaxerxes  was^  his  unwillingness  to  de- 
grade the  Athenian  character  by  depressing  the 
body,  bending  the  knee,  and  paying  the  usual 
marks  of  respectfhl  submission,  which  were 
readily  granted  by  Barbarians  to  the  monarch 
of  the  East ;  but  which  the  Greeks  refused  to 
man,  and  reserved  for  the  majesty  of  the  gods. 
This  difiSculty,  however,  was  at  length  obviated 
b^  those  whose  mutual  interest  strongly  soli- 
cited an  interview.  Conon  represented  to  the 
trembling  monarch,  who  was  still  agitated  by 
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the  terror  of  Ageailaiis's  yictories,  the  necessity 
of  opposiixjr  the  Spartana  Tigorously  bj  tea. 
Their  fleet  alone  had  acquired,  and  maintained, 
the  command  of  the  Asiatic  coast.  A  single 
defeat  at  sea  would  excite  their  allies  to  revolt, 
and  drive  their  armies  from  Asia.  But  to  ob- 
tain this  advantage,  the  great  king  must  employ 
an  admiral  worthy  to  command,  and  men  wil- 
ling to  obey.  In  looking  for  the  first,  the  valour 
of  Pharnabazus  could  not  escape  his  notice. 
The  second  miglit  be  purchased  by  money. 
And  should  Artazerxes  entrust  him  with  the 
requisite  sum,  he  pledged  his  life  that  he  would 
soon  collect  such  a  number  of  sailors  (chiefly 
from  the  Grecifin  coasts  and  islands)  as  would 
enable  him  to  defeat  the  fleet  of  Sparta,  and  to 
compel  that  republic  to  abandon  her  eastern 
conquests.  The  proposal  pleased  Artaxerxes, 
the  money  was  raised,  and  Conon  returned  to 
Cilicia  to  accomplish  his  undertaking. 

From  various  sea-ports  of  Asia,  from  the 
smaller  Greek  cities,  the  reluctant  subjects  of 
Sparta,  from  several  maritime  towns  whose  in- 
habitants were  ready  to  serve  any  master  for 
pay,  but  chiefly  from  the  powerful  islands  of 
Rhodes  and  Cyprus,  he  soon  collected  a  naval 
force  exceeding  his  most  sanguine  hopes ;  and 
Olvmn         wMch  might  have  enabled  him  (in- 

^.  P*  dependent  of  the  Barbarian  squa^ 
^^  ^04  ^^^^  commanded  by  Pharnabazus) 
'to  contend  on  nearly  equal  terms 
with  Pisander !  With  their  combined  strength, 
Conon  and  Pharnabazus  sailed  westward  in 
quest  of  the  hostile  fleet,  persuaded  that  the 
rash  confidence  of  the  Spartan  admiral  would 
not  decline  battle  with  a  superior  enemy.  As 
the  united  armament  doubled  the  northern 
point  of  Rhodes,  they  perceived  the  Lacedie- 
monian  squadron,  amounting  to  near  a  hun- 
dred galleys,  in  the  capacious  bay  which  is 
formed  between  the  projections  of  the  Dorian 
shore,  and  the  small  islands  called  Sporades, 
from  the  careless  irregularity  with  which  they 
seem  to  have  been  scattered  by  the  hand  of 
nature.*  The  unexpected  approach  of  such  a 
formidable  fleet  did  not  shake  the  sullen  obsti- 
nacy of  Pisander.  He  commanded  (as  it  had 
been  foreseen)  his  men  to  prepare  for  battle. 
They  bore  up  against  the  enemy,  but  on  a 
nearer  survey  were  alarmed  and  terrified  with 
the  excessive  disproportion  of  numbers.  The 
greater  part  turned  their  prows,  and  retired 
towards  the  friendly  shore  of  Cnidus.  Pisan- 
der advanced  in  the  admiral  galley,  and  died 
fighting  bravely  in  defence  of  the  Spartan  ho- 
nour, vainly  endeavouring  to  maintain,  by  the 
vigour  of  his  arm,  what  had  been  betrayed  by 
the  weakness  of  his  counsels.  The  victors 
pursued;  and  afler  destroying  great  numbers 
of  the  enemy,  took  and  carried  off  fifly  gal- 
leys ;  a  capture  sufficient  to  decide  the  fate  of 
any  Grecian  republic.^ 


5  ViriH  •ipicMM,  in  ftw  wotdfl,tlie  geography  dwcribod 
in  th«  text: 

Et  erebrii  legimas  fteta  eonsitt  tetrli. 

Virg.  iBgeid.  iii.  t.  19B. 

6  Poljbiiie  Menii  to  covnider  the  utile  of  Cnidot  ae  the 
era  at  whieh  the  Spartaiu  lout  the  command  of  the  eea, 
whieh  they  had  aeqoired  by  their  Tietory  at  .£goe-Pota- 
BMM.    He  sayi,  their  dominion  laited  twelTe  yean.    Thii 

r,  howefw,  ia  too  laige  for  the  interval  hetweaa  thoas 


Olvmn  ^^  ^"^^^  ^^  intelligenoe  of  this 

xcvi  s!  bt^^Of  of  which  he  anticipated  the 
A  C  394  ^consequences,  in  the  loss  of  th« 
Spartan  dominions  from  Cnidus  to 
Byzantium,  that  justly  alarmed  and  afiiicted 
the  patriotic  breast  of  Agesilaus.  He  assem* 
bled  the  troops,  honestly  confessed  the  death  of 
Pisander,  but  artfully  declared,  that,  though  the 
admiral  was  slain,  his  fleet  had  obtained  a  com- 
plete victory,  for  which  it  became  himself  and 
them  to  pay  the  usual  tribute  of  thanks  and 
sacrifices  to  the  protecting  gods.  He  then 
crowned  himself  with  a  chaplet  of  flowers,  and 
set  the  example  of  performing  this  pious  duty. 
The  devout  stratagem  was  attended  with  a  very 
salutary  effect ;  for  in  a  skirmish  between  the 
advanced  guards,  immediately  preceding  the 
battle,  the  LacedsBmonian  troops,  animated  by 
their  imagined  victory  in  the  East,  defeated 
and  repelled  the  enemy.  Mean  while  the  main 
bodies  of  either  army  advanced  into  the  plain 
of  Coronsea,  at  first  in  awful  silence ;  but  hav- 
ing approached  within  a  furlong  of  each  other, 
the  Thebans  raised  a  universal  shout,  and  ran 
furiously  to  the  charge.  Their  impetuosity 
bore  down  every  thing  before  them ;  but  the 
troops  immediately  commanded  by  Agesilaus, 
repelled  the  left  wing  of  the  enomy,  chiefly 
consisting  of  Argives  and  Athenians.  Already 
those  who  surrounded  his  person  saluted  him 
as  conqueror,  and  adorned  him  with  the  crown 
of  victory ;  when  it  was  told,  that  the  The- 
bans had  broke  and  totally  routed  the  Orcho- 
menians,  and  were  advancing  to  seize  the  bag- 
gage. Agesilaus,  by  a  rapid  evolution,  prepared 
to  intercept  them,  in  order  to  frustrate  this  de- 
sign. The  Thebans  perceived  thia  movement, 
wheeled  about,  and  marched  in  an  opposite  di- 
rection, tliat  they  might  join,  and  rally  their 
allies,  who  fled  towards  the  mountains  of  He- 
licon. In  the  rencounter  which  followed  Xeno* 
phon  is  disposed  to  admire  rather  the  valour, 
than  the  prudence,  of  the  Spartan  king.  In- 
stead of  allowing  tbe  Thebans  to  pass,  that  he 
might  attack  their  rear  and  flanks,  he  boldly 
opposed  their  progress,  and  assailed  their  front. 
The  shock  was  terrible ;  their  shields  meeting, 
clashed ;  they  fought,  slew,  and  were  slain. 
No  voice  was  heard,  yet  none  was  silent ;  the 
field  resounded  with  the  noise  of  rage  and  bat- 
tle :7  and  this  was  the  most  desperate  and 
bloody  scene  of  an  action,  itself  the  most  des- 
perate and  bloody  of  any  in  that  age.  At 
length,  the  firmness  of  the  Thebans  effected 
their  long-attempted  passage  to  Helicon;  but 
could  not  encourage  their  allies  to  renew  the 
engagement  The  Spartans  thus  remained 
masters  of  the  field,  the  sight  of  which  seems 
to  have  deeply  affected  a  spectator  whose  mind 


battlea,  as  a]ipean  from  the  text  Other  writera  ny,  that 
the  LacedasmoQiao  empire,  which  the  Greeks  cpeaii  of  as  sy- 
nooymooswiih  the  command  of  the  sea,  lasted  thirty  yean, 
reckootng  ftom  the  battle  of  ^Sgoe-Potamos  to  the  defeat 
at  Leoetra.  But  this  number  again  is  too  small  for  tlie  in- 
terval between  those  events ;  a  remarliable  proof  of  the 
carelessness  of  Greek  writers  in  matters  of  chronology. 
See  Isoerat  de  Pace,  et  Casaub.  ad  Polyb.  voL  iiL  p.  97-* 
99.  edit  Grooor. 

ii  Tic  i|VTe(iivri|,  eiav  Ofyif  ti  xmi  m*X%  frntmryotr*  nv. 
Xenofrii.  Agesilaos,  c  zii.  Boch  passages,  mimitable  ia 
aay  other  language,  thow  the  anpenoiitv  of  the  Greek. 
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deand  him  to  the  Anatie  ooloniei.  He  leitned 
their  taxes,  encouraged  their  indostiy,  heard 
their  complaints  with  candour,  and  decided 
their  differences  with  the  most  impartial  jus- 
tice. Disdaining  the  cruel  example  of  his  pre- 
decessors, he  imposed  not  any  arbitrary  exac- 
tions on  the  peaceful  citizens  and  husbandmen; 
and  lest  the  maintenance  of  his  troops  should 
prove  burdensome  to  the  allies  and  subjects  of 
Bparta,  he  fixed  his  winter  quarters  in  Bithjrnia, 
where  the  valour  of  Xenophon  and  his  foUow- 
•n  had  lately  spread  the  terror  of  the  Grecian 
name. 

ru«»..«  •«•  Early  in  the  spring,  oommis- 
Av5<y7  sioners  were  sent  from  SparU  to 
A.  K*.  4sn.  Inspect  the  afiairs  of  Asia,  and  to 
mrorogae,  for  another  year,  the  authority  of 
bercyllidas,  provided  their  observations  and  in- 

auiries  confinned  the  very  favourable  accounts 
iat  had  been  given  of  his  administration.  On 
their  arrival  at  Lampsacus,  where  the  army 
was  then  assembled,  they  visited  the  camp,  and 
assured  the  soldiers,  that  the  ma^pstrates  of  the 
republic  as  much  approved  their  conduct  in  the 
last,  as  they  had  condemned  it  in  the  preceding, 
year.  A  captain,  expressiug  the  sense  of  the 
multitude,  replied,  that  the  afferent  behaviour 
of  the  troops,  now  and  formerly,  was  yet  less 
different  than  the  characters  of  Thimbron  and 
Dercyll^das.  This  testimonjr  of  military  appro- 
bation was  not  more  flattering  to  the  general, 
than  satisfactory  to  the  commissionerB ;  who 
afterwards,  at  his  request,  visited  the  neigh- 
bouring towns  of  JEolis  and  Ionia,  and  found 
them  .m  a  condition  extremely  happy  and 
flourishing.^ 

Before  taking  leave  of  Dereyllidas,  they  ac- 
qnainted  him,&at  the  inhabitants  of  the  Thra- 
dan  Chersonesus  had  lately  sent  to  Sparta  an 
embassv,  requesting  assistance  against  the  fierce 
Baibanans  who  idabited  the  adjoining  terri- 
tory i  and  that,  should  drcumstances  permit 
him  to  afibrd  ptvtectioD  to  those  industrious  and 
distressed  Grodn,  he  would  perform  a  signal 
service  to  the  state.  The  inactivity  of  Tissa* 
j>hemei»  whoi,  notwithstanding  the  powerful 
army  whioh  he  had  oonducted  nom  Upper  Asia, 
eUn,  fttpeeted  fnrUier  reinforcements  from  the 
fiteti  encouraffed  t^e  Grecian  general  to  under- 
take this  usefmaad  meritorious  enterorise.  The 
Cbe^onteus  wae  one  of  the  most  fertile'  and 
beet  cultivated  spots  in  the  ancient  worid.  In 
an  extent  of  fifty  mfles  in  length,  and  fifteen  in 
breadth,  it  oontalned  eleven  rich  and  flourishing 
cities,  and  several  commodious  harbours.  The 
fields,  producing  the  most  valuable  grains,  were 
interspersed  and  adorned  with  delightful  planta- 
tions and  orchards,  as  well  as  with  lawns  and 
meadows,  stored  with  all  sorts  of  useful  cattle. 
Had  this  beautiful  country  enjoyed  an  insular 
form,  its  happiness  would  have  been  complete; 
but  a  neck  of  land,  thirty-seven  fbrloogs  in 
breadth,  joined  it  to  Uie  territories  of  the  fiercest 
tribes  in  Thrace.  The  troops  of  Dereyllidas 
could  easily  have  repelled  their  inroads.  They 
mi^ht  have  punished  their  cruelty  by  destroying 
theu  miserable  villages  in  the  open  country; 
but  the  Barbarians  would  have  found  a  secure 

1  Xnosik.  HeIl«D.  I.  iiL  n.  487. 

9  Ttm^mfrmrnv  »m*  m^itt^v.     Xoooph.  p.  488. 


refuge  in  their  woods  and  monntains,  and 
whenever  the  army  was  withdrawn,  would  htkvm 
again  poured  down  on  the  helpless  Cheisonesiu 
with  their  native  fuiy,  heightened  by  revenge. 
Dereyllidas  afforded  a  more  useful  assistance  to 
those  unhappy  Greeks ;  and  employed  in  their 
defence,  not  the  courage,  but  the  laiiour,  of  hie 
soldiers.  With  incessant  toil,  begun  in  the 
rorinff,  and  continued  almost  to  the  autumn, 
they  formed  a  strong  wall  across  the  isthmus; 
the  space  was  marked  out,  and  the  labour  dis- 
tinctly apportioned  to  the  separate  communities 
from  which  the  army  had  been  levied ;  and  the 
spur  of  emulation  was  sharpened  by  the  incite- 
ment of  gain,  the  general  in  person  superintend- 
ing the  work,  and  bestowing  rewards  (lavisbl/ 
furnished  by  the  wealthy  Chersonites)  on  the 
most  diligent  and  deserving.* 

Dereyllidas  had  scarcely  returned  from  this 
employment,  justly  ennobled  by  its  utility,  when 
the  combined  forces  of  Phamabazus  and  Tissa- 
phemes  appeared  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Ephe- 
sus.  This  general  collected  his  whole  strength 
in  order  to  give  them  battle ;  the  European  sol- 
diers displayed  a  noble  ardour  for  action ;  but 
the  inhabitants  of  the  Asiatic  coast,  who  had 
flocked  to  his  standard,  were  intimidated  by  the 
sight  of  an  enemy  whose  numbers  far  exceeded 
their  own.  This  panic  might  have  proved  fatal, 
had  not  the  troops  of  Tissaphemes  felt  the  hor- 
ror which  they  inspired.  They  recollected  the 
bravery  of  the  ten  thousand  who  had  accom- 
panied Cyrus ;  they  perceived  that  the  forces 
with  whom  they  now  had  to  contend  exceeded 
that  number;  but  they  did  not  reflect  that  the 
army  of  Dereyllidas  was  swelled  by  the  degen- 
erate Greeks  of  ^oUs  and  Ionia,  whose  mmds 
had  been  enfeebled  and  degraded  by  a  longseries 
of  oppression.  The  cowardice  of  the  Persians 
engaged  Tissaphemes,  much  against  the  incli- 
nation of  Phamabasus,  to  propose  a  conference; 
the  cowardice  of  the  lonians  engaged  Dereylli- 
das to  accept  the  proposal.  Hostilities  were 
thus  suspended ;  mutual  hostages  were  given ; 
overtures  of  peace  were  made;  and  messengers 
were  despatdied  for  instructions  to  &e  Spartan 
council,  and  to  the  court  of  Penia. 

The  design  of  Tissaphemes,  howeTer,  was 
only  to  gain  time  by  amusing  the  enemy.  The 
most  solemn  oaths  and  engagements  had  long 
lost  their  power  over  his  perfidious  mind.  He 
treacherously  watched  an  opportunity  to  renew 
the  war,  waiting  with  impatience  for  the  pro- 
mised reinforcements  fVom  the  East,  and  espe- 
cially for  the  equipment  of  a  fleet ,  which  Arta- 
zerxes  was  preparing  with  silence  and  cslerity, 
in  the  ports  of  Phcenicia.  The  secret  prepara- 
tions were  communicated  to  the  Spartan  magis- 
trates by  the  patriotism  of  Herodas,  a  Syracnsan, 
who,  animated  by  the  love  of  G^reece,  betrayed 
his  Phoenician  master.  The  Spartans  were 
alarmed  with  the  danger,  indignant  at  the 
treachery  of  Tissaphemes,  and  perhaps  dis- 
pleased with  the  too  easy  credulity  of  their  ge- 
neral. But  the  death  or  king  Agis  had  given 
them,  in  the  person  of  their  first  magistrate,  a 
commander  who  equalled  Dereyllidas  in  merit, 
and  who  has  far  surpassed  him  in  renown. 

3  Xenoph.  p.  48B. 
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The  deitnictiye  expedition  agiiiutthe  Eleane 
IS  the  last  exploit  of  the  long  and  warlike  reini 
of  Agis.  On  his  death-bed  he  acknowledged  for 
his  sonLeotychides,  whose  le|ritiinac7,  the  levity 
or  the  guilt  of  his  mother  Timea  had  exposed 
to  just  suspicion.  But  this  late  avowal  of  a 
isnoceasor,  whom  he  had  so  long  disowned,  did 
not  satisfy  the  partisans  of  Ageeilaus,  who  was 
the  brother  of  Agis  on  t^e  side  of  his  father 
Archidamns,  bat  younger  by  many  years,  being 
bom  of  a  different  mother,  and  failing  Leoty- 
chide,  the  nearest  heir  to  the  throne.  Under  a 
a  diminutiye  and  ignoble  form,  Agesilaus  con- 
cealed a  vigorous  and  fervid  mind,  a  manly  ele- 
yation  of  character,  a  generous  ambition  of  soul. 
These  respectable  qualities,  adorned  by  the 
milder  virtues  of  modesty,  candour,  condescen- 
sion, and  unlimited  complaisance  for  his  friends^ 
early  attracted  the  notice,  and  merited  the  esteem 
of  the  first  names  of  Sparta;  and  of  none  more 
than  Lysander,  who,  as  his  personal  hopes  of 
grandeur  were  blasted  by  the  universal  jealousy 
and  resentment  that  had  been  justly  excited  in 
Sparta  against  his  ostentatious  abuse  of  power, 
confined  all  his  projects  of  ambition  to  the  ag- 
grandisement of  his  favourite.  That  eloquence 
and  address,^  which  would  have  been  ineffectual 
if  employed  for  himself,  succeeded  in  behalf  of 
another ;  and  by  the  influence  and  intrigues  of 
Lysander,  still  more  than  by  the  strong  claims 
ox  justice  and  of  merit,  Agesilaus  was  declared 
■uocessor  to  the  vacant  throne ;  and,  at  the  dis- 
tance of  about  two  years,  commander  in  chief 
of  the  Greek  forces  in  Asia ;  an  office  lees  splen- 
did in  name  than  that  of  king  of  Sparta,  but 
canying  with  it  more  solid  weight  and  au- 
thority. 

In  the  interval  of  these  sncceasiTe  hononrs,  he 
approved  his  attentiye  vigilance  in  the  service  of 
the  xepublic,  of  which  the  safety,  and  even  the 
existence,  was  endangered  by  a  daring  and 
bloody  conspiracy.  A  youth  named  Cinadon, 
distinguished  above  his  companions  by  extraor- 
dinary strength  and' agility,  was  not  less  conspi- 
cuous for  undaunted  oourage  and  ambition. 
Descended  of  an  obscure  family,  Cinadon  felt 
and  regretted  the  mortifying  partiality  of  the 
government  under  which  he  lived.  His  pride 
was  deeply  wounded  with  the  reflection,  that 
whatever  ^ilities  his  youth  might  promise,  and 
his  manhood  mature,  the  unfortunate  circum- 
stances of  his  birth  must  for  ever  exclude  him 
from  the  principal  dignities  of  the  state,  which 
circulated  among  a  few  Spartan  families,  with- 
out the  possibility  of  extending  beyond  that  very 
limited  sphere.  The  warmth  of  his  character, 
and  the  impetuosity  of  his  pasrions,  prompted 
him  to  seek  justice  and  revenge ;  nor  was  his 


4  The  partiMmt  tit  LMtyehidet,  in  plesdhif  bii  eanie  be- 
foM  the  uMnbly,  allwed  an  oracle  that  azhorted  the 
Spaitam  to  beware  of  a  Tame  reign.  This  pointed  at  Afe- 
Maoi,  who  Ihnped  in  walku^.  Bat  LTiander,  by  one  of 
tfaoae  ready  and  nnexpeeted  tarns,  which  often  decide  the 
Teeohaiiou  of  nnmerooi  aaembliea,  directed  the  battery  of 
the  oracle  againtt  Leo^chidea.  aiMrtinf ,  that  it  waa  the 
lameneaa  of  the  title  only  which  Apollo  mnat  have  had  in 
▼lew.  ainoe  it  waa  a  matter  lodiiTerent  to  the  goda  whether 
the  Spartan  kinga  walked  naoefallv ;  but  a  matter  of  high 
Importance  wiiekher  they  deooended  from  Herealea,  the  aon 
of  Jotter,  or  Aloibiadet,  an  Athenian  profligate  and  exile. 
Com.  FlaL  in  Ageail.  et  Lyaand.  ei  Xenoph.  AgoaL  Panegyr. 
et  Uelkn.  1.  lii.  p.  103. 


blind  and  headlong  ferocity  alarmed  by  tiie 
means,  however  atrocious,  that  must  lead  to  this 
favourite  end.  He  communicated  the  horrid  de- 
sign to  men  of  his  own,  and  of  an  inferior  con- 
dition, exaggerating  their  cruel  treatment  by  a 
stem  aristocracy,  which  he  contrasted  with  the 
mild  equality  of  the  neighbouring  communities; 
and  perhaps  asserting,  that  if  they  must  submit 
to  a  master,  it  would  be  better  to  have  one  than 
many ;  that  even  the  subjects  of  a  monarchy  en- 
joyed sreater  equality  and  liberty  than  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Spartan  republic,'  since  the  former 
all  equally  participated  in  those  preferments 
and  honours,  to  which  not  only  the  slaves,  the 
Helots,  and  freedmen,  but  the  whole  body  of 
the  Lacedfemonian  people,  were  forbidden  to 
aspire.  Afler  this  general  representation,  he 
neglected  not,  what  was  more  effectual  and  im- 
portant, to  arraign  the  arrogance  and  cruelty  of 
particular  senators,  and  to  inflame  the  resent- 
ment of  individuals  against  their  private  and 
domestic  foes ;  nor  did  he  forget  to  encourage 
them  all  with  the  certain  prospect  of  success, 
by  contrasting  their  own  strength  and  numbers 
with  the  weakness  of  an  enemy,  who  might  be 
taken  unarmed,  and  cut  off  by  suprise.^ 

The  time  for  action  approached,  and  the 
author  of  the  conspiracy  commanded  his  asso- 
ciatee  to  stay  at  home,  that  they  might  be  ready 
at  a  call.  Agesilaus,  mean  while,  perfoimed 
the  accustomed  vows  and  sacrifices  for  the  safety 
of  the  republic ;  the  appearance  of  the  entrails 
announced  some  dreadful  and  concealed  dan- 
ger ;  a  second  victim  was  slain,  and  the  signs 
were  still  more  unfavourable }  but  afler  exam- 
ining the  third  sacrifice,  the  priest  exclaimed, 
M  We  seem,  O  Agesilaus !  to  be  in  the  midst  of 
onr  enemies."  Soon  afterwards,  a  person, 
whose  name  has  not  been  thou|^t  worthy  of 
record,  denounced  Cinadon  to  the  magistratesi 
as  guiltv  of  a  treasonable  design,  of  which  he 
had  endeavoured  to  render  himself  an  accom- 
plice. When  the  informer  was  desired  to  ex* 
plaih  his  declaration  more  fully,  he  told  them, 
that  Cinadon  having  eondocted  him  to  the  great 
square  of  the  city,  whi^  being  destined  for  the 
public  assembly  and  the  market,  was  the  usual 
place  of  rendezvous,  desired  him  to  count  the 
number  of  Spartans  whom  he  saw  in  that  spa- 
cious resort  That  he  counted  the  king,  the 
ephori,  the  senatorfe,  and  about  forty  others, 
and  then  asked  Cinadon,  for  what  purpose  he 
had  required  him  to  take  that  seemingly  useless 
trouble.^  Because,  replied  the  conspirator,  I 
reckon  the  Spartans  to  be  enemies,  and  all  the 
rest,  whose  groat  numbers  you  behold  in  the 
market-place,  to  be  fKends.  Nor  does  this  pro- 
portion apply  to  Sparta  only ;  in  the  farms  and 
villages  adjacent  to  the  dty,  we  shall  in  each 
house  and  family  have  one  enem^i  the  master, 
but  idl  the  servants  will  be  our  fnends.  Cina- 
don then  acquainted  him  with  the  object  and 
caose  of  the  conspiracv,  which  had  been  formed 
by  men  of  probity  and  fortitude,  and  which  was 
soon  to  be  communicated  to  the  slaves,  pea^ 


5  TUa  langaaga  I  have  often  heard  firom  the  aabfeeta  of 
a  modem  repabUc,  whoee  dtiaena  are  not  more  remarkaUe 
fbr  their  flimuem  in  maintaining  power,  than  Ibr  their  r~ 
deratioo  in  eserdaing  It 

6  Xenoph  Hellan.  1.  itt.  p.  493,  at  aaq. 
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■ants,  and  the  whole  body  of  Lacedemonian 
people,  whose  animosity  against  the  Spartans 
was  too  violent  to  be  concealed.  That  the 
greatest  part  of  the  conspirators,  being  trained 
for  war,  had  arms  in  their  hands ;  that  the 
shops  of  tlie  armourers,  the  tools  of  those  arti- 
ficers who  wrought  in  metal,  wood,  and  stone, 
and  even  the  instruments  of  agriculture,  might 
furnish  such  weapons  to  the  rest,  as  would  fully 
answer  the  purpose  against  unarmed  men. 

This  alarming  intelligence  roused  the  activi- 
ty, without  shaking  the  firmness,  of  the  Spartan 
'  magistrates.  It  would  have  been  imprudent  to 
seize  Cinadon  in  the  capital,  as  they  were  unac- 
quainted with  the  extent  of  his  resources,  and 
the  number  of  his  associates.  On  pretence  of 
the  public  service,  thoy  contrived  to  send  him 
to  Aulon  (for  in  similar  expeditions  they  had 
often  employed  his  ready  arm  and  enterprising 
valour,)  that  he  might  seize,  in  that  licentious 
city,  and  bring  within  the  reach  of  justice,  seve- 
ral daring  violators  of  the  Spartan  laws,  among 
whom  was  a  very  beautiful  woman,  who  cor- 
rupted the  manners  of  young  and  old.^  The 
senate  prepared  wagons  for  conveying  the  pri- 
soners, and  furnished  every  thing  necessary  for 
the  journey.  A  body  of  chosen  horsemen  was 
appointed  to  accompany  Cinadon,  who  set  out 
vithout  suspecting  that  this  long  train  of  pre- 
paration was  destined  against  himself  alone. 
But  no  sooner  had  he  reached  a  proper  distance 
from  the  city,  than  he  was  seized  as  a  traitor, 
and  compelled,  by  the  terror  of  immediate  death, 
to  denounce  his  accompUpes.  Their  names 
were  sent  to  the  senate,  who  instantly  secured 
their  persons.  Cinadon,  Tisamenes,  a  priest, 
and  the  other  leaders  of  the  conspiracy,  were 
scourged  through  the  city,  goied  with  instru- 
ments of  torture,  and  finally  relieved  by  death. 
OlvmD  ^      ^^^  enterprise  of  Cinadon 

xcvi  1 '  ^^^^  Giled  the  Spartans  with  alarm, 
A  C  396  ^^^^  intelligence  was  conveyed  of 
the  formidable  preparations  of  Ar- 
taxerxes,  against  whom  the  persuasive  influence 
of  Lysander  encouraged  them  to  employ  the 
great  and  solid,  but  as  yet  unknown  abilities, 
of  their  young  and  warlike  prince.  Since  the 
reign  of  Agamemnon,  Agesilaus  was  the  first 
Grecian  king  who  led  the  united  forces  of  his 
country  to  make  war  in  Asia ;  and  his  expedi- 
tion, though  not  less  important  than  the  ex- 
ploits of  the  sons  of  Atreus  and  Achilles,  is 
niQch  inferior  in  renown ;  because  the  panegy- 
ric of  Xenophon,  warm  and  splendid  as  it  is, 
even  beyond  the  usual  colour  of  his  composi- 
tions, must  yet,  like  all  the  works  of  man,  be 
for  ever  eclipsed  by  the  lustre  of  the  Iliad.  But 
the  conquests  of  Agesilaus,  however  different 
in  fame,  yet  surpassed  in  misfortune,  the  war 
of  Troy.  Both  were  pernicious  to  the  interests 
of  Greece ;  but  of  the  two,  the  victories  of  Age- 
silaus proved  the  most  fatal,  not  indeed  in  their 
immediate,  but  in  their  remote  consequences. 
In  the  spring  of  the  year  three  hundred  and 
ninety-six  before  Christ,  he  left  Spaita,  with 
three  thousand  Lacedsmonian  freedmen,  and  a 
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body  of  foreign,  troops  amounting  to  six  thou- 
sand, chiefly  collected  from  the  confederate 
cities  of  Peloponnesus.  Since  the  ixregular  and 
unjustifiable  conduct  of  Agis,  in  his  unfortu- 
nate expedition  against  Argos,  the  SpaitsD 
kings  were  usually  attended  in  the  field  by  a 
council  often  senators,  whose  concurrence  was 
held  necessary  in  all  public  measures.  Agesi- 
laus demanded  a  council,  not  of  ten,  but  of 
thirty  Spartans :  a  refined  stroke  of  policy,  which 
strongly  indicates  that  artfu>  dexterity  with 
which,  during  a  long  administration,  he  uni- 
formly promoted  the  views  of  his  interest  and 
ambition.  By  augmenting  the  number  of  the 
council,  he  diminished  its  importance.  Each 
member,  as  he  possessed  less  weight  and  influ- 
ence, felt  himself  less  concerned  in  the  honour 
of  the  body ;  and  the  whole  were  more  easily 
swayed  and  governed  by  the  king.  Lysander 
alone,  whose  name  in  Asia  was  illustrious  or 
terrible,  rivalled  for  awhile  the  power  of  Agesi- 
laus. But  the  coUeagues  of  Lysander  were  the 
first  to  dispute  his  pretensions,  and  to  control 
bis  authority.  Agesilaus  availed  himself  oMf 
their  envy,  and  listened  too  easily  to  the  dictates 
of  selfislmess,  in  humbling  the  arrogance  of  a 
rival  who  had  been  the  chief  author  of  his  own 
greatness.  By  thwarting  the  measures  of  Ly- 
sander, by  denying  his  requests,  by  employing 
him  in  offices  unbecoming  his  dignity ,>  he  ren- 
dered him  contemptible  in  the  eyes  of  those  by 
whom  he  had  been  so  long  feared.  This  unge- 
nerous treatment  of  a  benefkctor,  as  well  as  the 
aspiring  pride  of  the  benefactor  himself,  which 
could  excite  such  black  ingratitude  in  an  other- 
wise virtuous  breast,  doubly  prove  the  insta- 
bility of  friendship  between  ambitious  minds. 
After  a  disgraceful  rupture,  which  ended  in  an 
affected  reconciliation,  Lysander  was  sent  by 
Agesilaus  and  his  council  to  command  the  La- 
cedsemonian  squadron  in  the  Hellespont,  an 
inactive  and  subordinate  service,  in  which  he 
could  not  expect  an  opportunity  to  perform  any 
thing  worthy  of  his  ancient  fame.  He  return- 
ed, therefore,  in  a  few  months  to  Sparta,  co- 
vered with  disgrace,  enraged  by  disappoint- 
ment, and  vowing  implacable  revenge  against 
the  cruel  ingratitude  of  his  friend,  which  he  felt 
more  deeply  than  the  injustice  of  all  his  ene- 
mies together. 

Agesilaus  fixed  his  head-quarters  at  Ephesns, 
a  place  recommended  by  its  centrical  situation, 
as  the  most  convenient  rendezvous  for  the  re- 
cruits which  flocked  to  his  standard  from  every 
part  of  the  coast ;  at  the  same  time  that  such  a 
station  enabled  him  to  conceal  from  the  enemy 
which  of  their  provinces  was  the  intended  ob- 
ject of  his  invasion.  Thither  Tissaphemes  sent 
an  embassy,  demanding  the  reason  of  such 
mighty  preparations.  Agesilaus  replied,  ^  That 
the  Greeks  in  Asia  might  enjoy  the  same  liberty 
with  their  brethren  in  Europe.*'  The  messen- 
gers of  Tissaphemes  had  orders  to  declare, 
that  the  king  was  inclined  to  acknowledge  the 
ancient  freedom  and  independence  of  the  Gre- 
cian colonies;  that  the  report  of  his  hostile 
intentions  against  either  of  them  or  the  mother 

S  LyMnder  wai  known  In  the  Emt  u  a  eonqimror; 
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country  wu  totallj  void  of  foundation;  and 
that,  in  consequence  of  the  recent  transactions 
between  Tiflsaphemes  and  Dercjllidaa,  ambas- 
sadors might  shortly  be  expected  from  Susa, 
empowered  to  ratify  a  firm  and  lasting  peace 
between  Artaxerxes  and  the  Greeks.  Until 
this  desirable  work  should  be  completed,  Tissa- 
phemes  earnestly  desired  a  continuation  of  the 
truca,  which,  on  his  side,  he  was  ready  to  seal 
by  whatever  formalities  Agesilaus  thought 
proper  to  require.  The  Spartan  king  frankly 
avowed  his  suspicions  of  treachery ;  yet  being 
unwilling  to  embroil  his  country  in  an  unne- 
cessary war,  he  despatched  Dcrcyllidas,  with 
two  members  of  the  Spartan  council,  to  renew 
his  late  engagements  with  Tissaphemes.  The 
perfidious  satrap  swore  and  deceived  for  the 
last  time.  No  sooner  had  he  received  the  long 
expected  auxiliaries  from  the  east,  than  he 
commanded  Agesilaus  to  leave  Ephesus,  and  to 
evacuate  the  coast  of  Asia;  if  he  delayed  to 
comply,  the  weight  of  the  Persian  arms  would 
enforce  obedience.  The  pmdent,  or  pious  Spar- 
tan, while  his  friends  were  alarmed  with  this 
nnexpeeted  declaration,  assumed  an  unusual 
gaie^  of  countenance,  observing,  that  he  re- 
joiced to  commenee  the  war  under  such  fa- 
vourable auspiooB,  since  the  treacheiy  of  Tis- 
saphemes must  render  the  gods  his  enemies. 

Mean  while  he  prepared  to  encounter  the  in- 
siduous  arts  of  the  satrap,  with  equal,  but  more 
innocent  address.  It  was  industriously  given 
out,  that  he  intended  to  march  into  the  province 
of  Caria,  the  favourite  residence  of  Tissapher- 
nes,  which  was  adorned  by  his  voluptuous 
parks  and  palaces,  and  strengthened  by  a  for- 
tress, the  repository  of  his  treasures.  The  in- 
tervening dtiee  were  ordered  to  mend  the  roads, 
to  fumiro  a  market,  and  to  prepare  every  thing 
most  necessary  to  facilitate  the  march  of  the 
Grecian  army.  Tissaphemes,  not  doubting 
that  Caria  was  the  intended  scene  of  war,  espe- 
cially as  the  mountainous  nature  of  that  pro- 
vince rendered  it  improper  for  horse,  in  wliich 
the  Greeks  were  very  poorly  provided,  en- 
camped with  his  own  numerous  cavalry  in  the 
plains  of  the  Meander,  in  order  to  intercept  the 
passage  of  the  enemy.  But  Agesilaus  having 
posted  a  sufficient  garrison  in  Ephesus,  lefl  that 
city,  and  turning  to  the  north,  advanced  by  ra- 
pid marches  into  Phiygia,  the  rich  plunder  of 
which  rewarded  the  active  diligence  of  his  sol- 
diers. The  selfish  satrap  was  unwilling  to  re- 
lieve the  province  of  Phsjrnabazus,  by  weaken- 
ing the  defence  of  his  own ;  and  accordingly 
remained  inactive  on  the  fruitful  banks  of  the 
Meander,  whose  winding  stream  skirts  the  nor- 
thern frontier  of  Caria,  still  suspecting  an  inva- 
sion of  the  Greeks  from  Ephesus  and  the  neigh- 
bouring sea-ports.  During  the  greatest  part 
of  the  summer  Agesilaus  ravaged  Phrygia;  the 
Barbarians  were  shamefully  defeated  in  several 
rencounters;  at  length  they  ceased  to  resist  his 
arms;  nor  attempted  even  to  harass  his  retreat, 
when,  having  gratified  the  just  resentment  of 
his  country,  he  returned,  loaded  with  spoil,  to 
winter  in  Ephesus.' 

In  the  Phrygian  expedition,  Agesilaus  shared, 
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and  surpassed,  the  toils  of  the  meanest  soldier, 
from  whom  he  refused  to  be  distinguished  by 
his  dress,  his  food,  or  his  accommodations,  by 
day  or  night.  The  inactive  season  of  the  year 
was  most  diligently  and  usefully  employed. 
Ephesus  and  the  neighbouring  towns  glowed 
with  the  ardour  of  military  preparation*  The 
Phrygian  wealth  was  employed  to  urge  the 
hand  of  industry.  Shields,  spears,  swords,  and 
helmets,  filled  every  shop,  and  crowded  every 
magazine.  The  inhabitants  of  the  country 
were  allured  by  great  rewards  to  form  their  best 
horses  to  the  discipline  of  the  field ;  and  the 
wealthy  citizens  were  exempted  from  the  ser- 
vice of  the  ensuing  campaign,  upon  condition 
only  that  they  furnished  a  horseman,  properly 
equipped,  to  perform  their  vicarious  duty.  The 
veteran  soldiers,  as  well  as  the  new  levies,  were 
daily  exercised  within  the  walls  of  Ephesus,  in 
those  martial  amusements  which  represented  a 
faithful  image,  and  which  formed  the  best 
school,  of  war.  Agesilaus  often  condescended 
to  dispute  the  prize  of*  valour  or  dexterity ;  his 
popular  manners  endeared  him  to  the  troops; 
the  superiority  of  his  talents  commanded  their 
willing  obedience;  they  vied  with  each  other 
in  loy^ty  to  their  prince ;  they  vied  in  gratitude 
to  the  gods  with  their  prince  himself^  who,  as 
often  as  he  obtained  the  crown  of  victory,  dedi- 
cated the  honourable  reward  in  the  admired 
temple  of  Ephesian  Diana.  ^^  What  then  ^adds 
a  soldier,  a  philosopher,  and  a  man  of  piety) 
might  not  be  expected  from  troops,  who  de- 
lighted in  ^e  exercise  of  war,  respected  their 
general,  and  revered  their  gods?"^ 
^,  The  expectation  of  Xenophon, 

^'^1;       who  beheldthe  interertini  K^e.  at 

^^C  '^'i  ^P^^f*^  which  he  has  inimitably 
described,  was  fully  gratified  by  the 
success  of  the  ensuing  campaign.  Agreeably  to 
the  annual  revolution  of  offices  in  the  Lacedae- 
monian republic,  a  conmiission  of  thirty  Spar- 
tans were  sent  early  in  the  spring  to  supply  the 
place  of  Lysander  and  his  colleagues.  Among 
the  members  of  this  new  council  Agesilaus  dis- 
tributed the  various  departments  of  military 
command.  The  superior  abilities  of  Herripi- 
das  were  entrusted  with  the  veteran  army  who 
had  served  under  Cyrus.  Xenocles  was  ap- 
pointed to  conduct  the  cavalry.  Mygdo  com- 
manded the  Asiatic  levies;  Scythes,  me  Lace- 
dffimonian  freedmen ;  for  hims^  as  his  pecu- 
liar care,  the  general  reserved  the  faithful  and 
warlike  body  of  Pelopormesian  allies,  chosen 
from  the  flower  and  vigour  of  many  flourishing 
republics.  With  a  view  to  encourage  his  sol- 
diers before  taking  the  field,  he  ordered  the 
Phrygian  prisoners  to  be  brought  forth,  strip- 
ped, and  exposed  to  sale.  The  Greeks  viewed 
with  contempt  the  delicate  whiteness  of  their 
skins,  their  flaccid  muscles,  their  awkward  mo- 
tions, their  shapeless  forms,  their  unwieldy  cor- 
pulence, and  the  efi^eminate  softness  of  their 
whole  persons.  Such  an  enemy  they  consi- 
dered as  nothing  superior  to  an  army  of  wo- 
men.' 

Agesilaus  had  declared  that  he  would  be  no 
longer  satisfied  with  ravaging  the  extremities. 


4  Xeooph.  Fane^r.  Agenl. 
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bat  was  deteimined  to  attack  the  centre  of  the 
Persian  power.  Tissaphemea,  fearful  of  being 
deceived  bj  a  second  feint,  again  conducted  his 
squadrons  to  the  banks  of  the  Meander,  and  re- 
inforced with  the  flower  of  his  infantry  the  gar- 
risons of  Caria,  which  (as  the  contrary  had 
been  industriously  reported)  he  concluded  to  be 
the  main  object  of  approaching  hostilities.  But 
the  Spartan  was  too  able  a  general  to  repeat  the 
same  game.  On  this  occasion  therefore  he 
carried  into  execution  the  design  which  had 
been  made  public,  marched  toward  the  royal 
city  of  Sardls,  and  ravaged  the  adjoining  ter- 
ritory without  opposition.  He  had  acquired 
much  valuable  booty,  and  shaken  the  fidelity 
of  the  Lydians,  before  any  enemy  appeared  to 
resist  his  progress.  That  resistance,  which  was 
made  too  late,  proved  ineffectual.  Afler  several 
successful  skirmishes,  he  defeated  the  Persians 
in  a  general  engagement  on  the  banks  of  the 
Pactolus,  surrounded  and  took  their  camp,  in 
which,  beside  other  riches,  he  found  seventy 
talents  of  silver.  He  likewise  expected  to  have 
taken  the  unrelenting  enemy  of  the  Greeks, 
the  perfidious  Tissa^ernes;  but  that  crafty 
traitor,  suspecting  the  event  of  the  battle,  had 
thrown  himself,  with  a  considerable  body  of 
troops,  within  the  strong  walls  of  Sardis,  where 
his  cowardice  continued  to  reside,  displaying 
the  inglorious  pride  of  pomp  and  luxury,  while 
the  provinces  of  Artaxerxes  fell  a  prey  to  the 
hostile  invader.  The^  time  of  his  punishment, 
however,  was  now  arrived.  His  whole  life  had 
been  disgraceful  to  himself;  but  its  last  scene 
had  disgraced  the  arms  of  his  master,  who  can- 
celled, by  one  stroke  of  royal  ingratitude,  the 
merit  of  innumerable  perfidies  and  cruelties 
oemmitted  for  his  service.  Tithraustes  was 
sent  from  court  to  take  off  the  head  of  the  ob- 
jioxioas  satrap ;  who,  being  allured  to  a  confer- 
oice,  was  caught  by  his  own  arts,*  and  met  with 
a  just  fate;  uthough  the  author  of  his  death 
was,  pelhaps,  the  only  man  in  Persia  or  in 
Greece  with  whom  Tissaphemes  had  any  claim 
of  merit. 

Tithraustes,  who  had  come  from  Babylon 
escorted  by  a  powerful  body  of  cavalry,  pos- 
sessed the  mandate  of  the  great  king  for  assum- 
ing the  government  of  Lower  Asia,  and  the 
conduct  of  the  war.  Having  removed  the 
only  rival  who  had  interest  or  ability  to  dis- 
pute this  extensive  and  honourable  commis- 
sion, his  next  care  was  to  send  an  embassy 
to  Agesilaus,  which,  instead  of  indicating  the 
character  of  a  great  general  (for  such  Tith- 
raustes was  esteemed  in  the  East,)  betray- 
ed the  mean  and  temporising  genius  of 
his  worthless  predecessor.  The  ambassadors 
were  instructed  to  declare,  ^  That  Tissapher- 
nes,  the  author  of  those  troubles  which  em- 
broiled Greece  and  Persia,  had  suffered  a  just 
death ;  and  that  the  king,  who  had  been  too 
long  deceived  by  his  artifices,  was  now  ready 
to  acknowledge  the  independence  of  the  Gre- 
cian colonies,  on  condition  that  Agesilaus  with- 
drew his  troops  from  Asia."  The  Spartan  ho- 
nestly replied,  **That  the  alternative  of  war 

1  Polyatnua,  1.  rii.  Thii  l»et  ii  mentioned  with  few  eii^ 
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or  peace  depended,  not  on  himself,  but  on  tlio 
resolution  of  the  assembly  and  senate;  nor 
could  he  remove  his  forces  from  the  East  with- 
out the  express  command  of  his  republic.''  Tbo 
artful  satrap  perceiving  that  it  was  impossiblo 
for  him  to  interrupt,  determined  at  least  to  di- 
vert, the  course  of  hostilities.  None  knew 
better  than  Tithraustes  the  use  of  money  as  an 
instrument  of  negotiation.  He  condescended 
to  purchase  from  Agesilaus,  by  a  very  largo 
sum,  the  tranquiUity  of  Lydia;  and  as  it 
seemed  a  matter  of  indifference  to  the  Spartan 
king  whichever  part  of  the  Persian  domi- 
nions felt  the  weight  of  his  invasion,  he  evacu- 
ated that  province,  and  again  entered  Phrygia. 
Olvmn  While    he    pursued   his  march 

xc  3  northwards,  he  was  overtaken  in 
A  ^n  ioA  lonio  by  a  welcome  messenger  from 
A.  K..  jy4.   j^^^^  ^^^  deUvered  him  a  letter, 

testifying  the  grateful  admiration  of  his  coun- 
trymen, prolonging  the  term  of  his  military 
command,  and  entrusting  him  with  the  numer- 
ous fleet,  which  had  sailed  two  years.before,  to 
counteract  the  designs  of  the  enemy.^  This 
fleet,  consisting  of  ninety  galleys,  was  actoally 
commanded  by  Pharax,  who,  during  the  glori- 
rious  career  of  Agesilaus's  victories,  had  si- 
lently performed  very  useful  and  meritorious 
service.  The  naval  preparations  of  Artaxerxes, 
which,  as  above  mentioned,  first  excited  tho 
alarm  in  Greece,  were  still  carried  on  with  ac- 
tivity. Various  squadrons  were  equipped  in 
the  harbours  of  Phcsnicia,  Cilicia,  and  other 
maritime  provinces,  of  which  the  combined 
strength  far  exceeded  the  fleet  of  Greece.  Bat 
tho  Yigilant  diligence  of  Pharax  prevented  their 
union.  His  ships  were  victualled  by  Nephrssi, 
the  rebellious  viceroy  of  Egypt ;  with  whom« 
in  the  name  of  Sparta,  he  had  contracted  an 
alliance.  The  ports  of  Cyprus,  Rhodes,  and 
the  Greek  cities  in  the  Carian  Chersonesns, 
were  open  to  his  cruisers.  Availing  himself  of 
those  important  advantages,  he  steered  with 
rapidity  along  the  hostile  shores ;  and  seasona- 
bly dividing  or  combining  bis  fleet,  effectaalJy 
restrained  the  enemy  from  making  their  pro- 
jected descents  on  Peloponnesus,  and  even  de- 
terred them  from  sailing  the  Asiatic  seas.' 
Agesilaus,  unmindful  of  this  essential  service, 
which  had  prevented  any  diversion  of  the 
Greek  forces  in  the  East,  deprived  Pharax  of 
the  command,  and  substituted  in  his  stead  Pi- 
sander,  a  near  relation  of  his  own,  who  pos- 
sessed indeed  the  ambitious  valour  and  manly 
firmness  of  the  Spartan  character,  but  neither 
the  experience  nor  the  abilities,  sufficient  to 
qualify  him  for  this  weighty  trust. 

The  first  effects  of  this  fatal  error  were  eclips- 
ed by  a  momentary  blaze  of  glory.  Agesilaus 
entered  Phrygia;  attacked,  conquered,  and  pur- 
sued Phamabazus;  who,  flying  from  post  to 
post,  was  successively  driven  from  eveiy  part 
of  his  Yaluable  province.^  The  fame  of  the 
Grecian  yictories  struck  terror  into  the  nei^- 
bouring  countries.    Cotys,'   or  Corylas,  the 


fi  Xenoph.  Hellcn.  L  iii.  p.  501. 
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prasd  tynat  of  Paphlagmiia,  who  disdained  the 
fiieDdidiip  of  the  g^reat  king,>  lent  httmUy  to 
lequeet  that  the  native  valour  of  hie  ntunerons 
and  invincible  cavalry  might  be  aiMciated  with 
the  Spartan  arms.'  The  inferior  satraps,  and 
especially  their  oppressed  subjecti,  courted  the 
protection  of  Agesilaua,  expecting  that  the  un- 
known dominion  of  Greece  woald  be  lighter 
than  the  yoke  of  Persia,  of  which  they  had 
long  felt  and  regretted  the  severity.  The  de- 
oeitfal  Ariotts,  who  had  shared  the  guilt,  with- 
out ■hating  the  punishment  of  Cyrus,  could 
never  be  heartily  reconciled  to  a  master  against 
whom  he  had  once  rebelled.  His  actual  wealth, 
and  ancient  honours,  gave  him  a  powerful  in- 
flaence  over  the  numerous  Barbarians,  who  had 
followed  the  standard  of  Cyrus  and  his  own  ; 
and  whose  discontented  spirits  might  easily  be 
mflamed  into  a  second  revolt.'  The  commo- 
tion was  general  in  LesMr  Asia ;  and,  as  Egypt 
had  already  rebelled,  Agesilaus,  at  the  head  of 
about  twenty  thousand  Greeks,  and  innumera^ 
ble  Barbarian  allies,  might  entertain  a  very  ra/- 
tional  expectation  to  shake  the  throne  of  Arta^ 
xerxes;  especially  as  the  experience  of  his 
friend  and  admirer,  Xenophon,  who  was  still 
the  oompanion  of  his  arms,  must  have  power- 
fully encouraged  him  to  that  glorious  enter- 
prise.* 

But  an  undertaking  of  which  the  success, 
however  splendid,  could  not  probably  have 
been,  followed  by  any  solid  advantages,  be- 
cause the  diminutive  territory  and  population 
of  Sparta  formed  a  basis  far  too  feeble  to  sup- 
port such  a  weight  of  conquest,  was  blasted  in. 
the  bloom  of  hope,  by  int^gence  equally,  un- 
expected and  distressful.  Tithraustes,  who 
knew  the  power  of  gold  over  the  Grecian  coun- 
cils, determined,  with  the  approbation  of  the 
kmg  his  master,  to  give  full  play  to  this  main- 
spring of  politics.  The  Cretan  and  i£gean  seas 
were  carelessly  guarded  by  the  unsuspecting 
eonfidence  of  the  new  admiral.  Tithraustes 
perceived  the  neglect ;  and  despatched,  without 
any  fear  of  capture,  various  emissaries  into 
Groeoe,  well  qualified,  by  bribes  and  address,  to 
practise  with  the  discontented  and  factious  de- 
magogues, the  natural  enemies  of  Sparta,  of 
aristocratic  government,  and  of  the  public 
tranquillity.io 

The  principal  instrument  of  these  secret  ne- 
gotiations was  Timocrates  of  Rhodes,  a  man 
of  an  intriguing  and  audacious  spirit,  who  car- 
ried with  him  no  less  a  sum  than  fifty  talents 
(above  nine  thousand  pounds  sterling,)  which 
he  distributed,  with  lavish  promises  of  future 
bounty,  to  Cyclon  of  Argos,  to  Timolaus  and 
Polyanthes  of  Corinth,  to  Androclides  Ismenias 
and  Galaxadorus  of  Thebes;  names  for  the 
most  part  obscure  in  the  annals  of  war,  bat  im- 
portant in  the  history  of  domestic  faction.  The 
tyranny  of  Sparta  was  the  perpetual  theme  of 
these  venal  hirelings,  not  only  in  their  respective 
communities,  but  in  every  quarter  of  Greece, 
to  which  they  were  successively  carried  with  a 
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meroeoary  diligence.  They  painted  in  the 
strongest  colours  the  injustice,  the  cruelty,  and 
the  immeasurable  ambition  of  that  haughty  re~ 
public,  who  had  made  soldiers  of  her  slaves,  ^ 
that  she  might  make  slaves  of  her  allies.  The 
destructive  and  impious  devastation  of  the  sa« 
ored  territory  of  Ellis  was  arraigned  with  every 
term  of  reproach.  The  same  calamities,  it  was 
prophesied,  must  soon  overwhelm  the  neigh- 
bouring coantries,  unless  they  prepared  (while 
it  was  yet  time  to  prepare)  for  a  vigorous  de- 
fence ;  since  Sparta  pursued  her  conquests  in 
Asia  with  no  other  view  but  to  lull  the  security, 
and  rivet  the  chains,  of  Greece." 

Strong  as  these  invectives  may  appear,  and 
interested  as  they  certajnly  were,  they  did  not 
exceed  the  truth ;  and,  what  is  of  more  im- 
portance, they  were  addressed  to  men  well  die- 
posed  to  believe  them.  Since  the  subversion 
of  the  Athenian  power,  the  imperious  govern- 
ment of  Sparta  had  rendered  her  almost  alike 
odious  to  her  old,  and  to  her  new,  confederates. 
The  former,  and  particularly  the  Corinthians, 
Arcadians,  and  Acsans,  complained  with  tlie 
warmth  which  justice  gives,  that,  after  sharing 
the  toils  and  dangers  of  the  Peloponnesian  war, 
they  had  been  cruelly  deprived  of  the  iruits  of 
victory.  The  latter,  and  especially  such  com- 
munities as  had  revolted  from  Athens,  lament- 
ed that  their  blood  and  treasure  had  been  spent 
in  vain.  They  had  fought  for  freedom  and  in- 
dependence; but  their  valour  had  been  re- 
warded by  a  more  intolerable  servitude.  Argos 
had  long  been  the  enemy,  and  Thebes  aspired 
to  become  the  rival,  of  Sparta.  Above  all,  the 
Athenians,  animated  by  the  patriotism  of  Thra- 
sybulus,  their  detiverer  from  the  Spartan  yoke, 
longed  to  employ  the  first  moments  of  return- 
ing vigour  in  the  pursuit  of  glory  and  revenge. 

The  corruption  of  those  morbid  humours, 
which  must  have  soon  fermented  of  them- 
selves, was  accelerated  by  the  mercenai;y  emis- 
saries of  Tithraustes.  The  occasion,  too,  seemed 
favourable  for  assaulting  the  domestic  strength 
of  a  republic,  whose  aims  were  ambitiously 
employed  in  extending  her  distant  conquests. 
The  conduct  of  the  Thebans  had  already  an- 
nounced this  design.  They  not  only  ruused 
assistance  to  AgesUaus  towards  carrying  on  his 
eastern  campaign,  but  treated  him  without  re- 
spect* or  decency,  while  he  crossed  their  domi- 
nions ;  and,  were  not  ambition  blind,  he  must 
have  perceived  and  resented  their  hostility,  and 
have  delayed  to  undertake  his  expedition  against 
Asia,  till  he  had  extinguished  the  seeds  of  war 
in  Greece. 

But,  notwithstanding  the  concurring  causes 
which  hastened  a  rupture,  such  was  the  terror 
of  the  Spartan  name,  increased  by  the  recent 
glory  of  Agesilaus,  that  none  of  her  numerous 
enemies  had  courage  openly  to  take  arms,  and 
to  avow  their  just  animosity.  After  various, 
but  secret  conferences,  held  in  the  principal 
cities,  it  was  determined  to  wound  that  repub- 
lic through  her  allies,  the  Phocians,  who  were 
distinguished,  amidst  the  very  general  discon- 
tent, by  their  unshaken  attachment  and  fidelity. 
The  Locri  Ozolie,  a  fierce  and  insolent  people,*' 
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who  lived  in  the  neighbonrhood  of  Phocis,  were 
easily  persuaded  to  levy  contributions  from  a 
district  on  their  eastern  frontier,  to  which  they 
had  not  the  smallest  claim,  and  of  which  the 
dominion  had  been  long  a  matter  of  dispute 
between  the  Phocians  and  Thebans.  Both  these 
states  seem  to  have  been  injared,  and  exactly 
in  the  same  degree,  by  this  aggression ;  but  the 
Phocians,  who  were  the  enemies  of  the  Locri, 
took  arms  to  revenge,  while  the  Thebans,  who 
were  their  friends,  prepared  to  abet,  their  in- 
justice. They  expected,  and  their  expectation 
was  gratified,  that  the  Spartans  would  quickly 
interfere  in  a  quarrel  that  affected  the  most  im- 
portant interests  of  their  Phocian  allies;  a  mea- 
sure which  tended  precisely  to  that  issue  which 
prudence  and  policy  required,  since  the  The- 
bans would  be  compelled  to  arm  in  their  own 
defence,  and  must  appear  to  all  the  neutral 
states  of  Greece,  and  even  to  their  Lacedasmo- 
nian  enemies,  to  be  undesignedly  dragged  into 
a  war,  not  from  an  inclination  to  commit,  but 
from  the  necessity  to  repel,  injuries.^ 

The  irascible  pride  of  Sparta,  ever  prone  to 
chastise  the  smallest  offences  with  unbounded 
severity,  conspired  with  the  most  sanguine 
hopes  of  Thebes  and  her  allies.  Instead  of 
condescending  to  remonstrate,  instead  of  de- 
manding satisfaction,  instead  of  ordering  the 
Thebans  to  evacuate  the  territory  of  Phocis, 
and  to  abstain  from  future  injury,  the  ^[Mirtans 
flew  to  arms,  and  marched  to  invade  Boeotia. 
On  the  first  rumour  of  hostilities,  the  activity 
of  Lysander  had  been  employed  to  assemble 
their  northern  confederates,  the  Maleans,  He- 
racleans,  with  those  who  inhabited  the  villages 
of  Doris  and  Mount  CEta.  He  penetrated  into 
the  Theban  territory,  gained  Lebadea  by  force, 
Orchomenus  by  address,  and  prepared  to  as- 
sault the  walls  of  Haliartus,  which,  next  to 
Thebes,  was  the  strongest  of  the  Boeotian  cities. 
The  difficulty  of  this  enterprise  made  him  de- 
spatch a  messenger  to  hasten  the  arrival  of 
Pausanias,  the  Spartan  king,  who  had  led  forth 
six  thousand  Peloponnesians,  to  co-operate 
with  this  experienced  commander.  The  un- 
fortunate messenger  was  taken  by  the  scouts 
of  the  Thebans,  and  with  him  a  letter,  in  which 
Lysander  had  signified  his  purpose,  and  ap- 
pointed the  time  of  rendezvous  with  Pausanias, 
that  they  might  surprise  Haliartus  with  their 
combined  forces.^ 

At  the  same  time  that  this  useful  intelligence 
was  brought  to  Thebes,  there  arrived  in  that 
city  a  powerful  reinforcement  of  Athenian 
troops,  who,  though  their  own  capital  was  un- 
walled  and  defenceless,  had  been  persuaded  by 
Thrasybulus  to  brave  the  resentment  of  Sparta. 
To  these  generous  auxiliaries  the  Thebans  com- 
mitted their  city,  their  wives,  their  children, 
and  every  object  of  their  miost  tender  concern ; 
while  the  warlike  youth,  and  almost  aU  those  of 
a  military  age,  assembled  in  complete  armour, 
set  out  in  the  dead  of  night,  and  performing  a 
journey  of  fifteen  miles  wim  silence  and  celerity, 


1  Xeaoph.  Hellen.  1.  iii.  ad  fin.   Diodor.  sir.  82.    Plu- 
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reached,  while  it  was  yet  dark,  the  gatM  of 
Haliartus.  Their  unexpected  arrival  etmck  a 
pleasing  terror  into  their  friends,  who  were  af- 
fected still  more  deeply,  when  they  understood 
the  cause  of  this  nocturnal  expeditico.  The 
Thebans  dispelled  their  fear, and  animated  their 
hope,  expecting  not  only  to  save  Haliartus,  but 
to  obtain  a  signal  advantage  over  the  unsos- 
pecting  confidence  of  the  assailants. 

For  this  purpose,  they  sent  a.  strong  detach- 
ment to  lie  in  ambuiah  without  the  w  Jls.  Tha 
rest,  reinforced  by  the  townsmen,  formed  them" 
selves  in  battle  array,  and  stood  to  thttr  anna, 
behind  the  gates.  Lysander  arrived  ia  the 
morning;  but  Pausanias,  who  had  not  reedivad 
his  message,  still  continued  in  the  neighbaar- 
hood  of  Platea.  The  soldiers,  flushed  by  per- 
cent victory,  disdained  to  depend  on  the  tardy 
motions  of  their  auxiliaries.  They  requested 
Lysander  to  lead  them  against  the  place ;  a 
measure  to  which  he  was  otherwise  much  in* 
clined,  being  eager  to  snatch  the  glory  to  him- 
self,  without  dividing  it  with  Pausanias,  lua 
rival  and  enemy. 

He  approached  the  town,  and  boldly  began 
the  attack,  perceiving  the  walls  and  battlements 
to  be  unguarded.  But  before  any  breach  was 
made,  the  different  gates  at  once  flew  open, 
while  the  Thebans  and  Haliartians  rushed  forth 
with  one  consent,  and  with  irresistible  fiirj. 
Lysander,  with  a  priest  who  attended  him,  was 
slain  on  the  first  onset.  His  men  began  to  rally, 
but  the  Thebans,  posted  in  ambush  withoat 
the  city,  occasioned  a  new  terror.  The  enemy 
every  where  gave  way ;  above  a  thousand  fell  in 
the  field  of  battle,  the  rest  were  routed,  put  to 
flight,  and  pursued  with  great  slaughter.' 

The  first  intelligence  of  this  fatal  disaster 
brought  Pausanias  to  the  scene  of  action,  that 
he  might  examine  the  full  extent  of  the  calami- 
ty. It  would  have  been  fruitless  to  attempt  the 
siege  of  Haliartus ;  but  it  was  necessary  to  carry 
off  the  bodies  of  the  slain.  Pausanias  held  a 
council  of  war,  to  determine  whether  this  pious 
duty  should  be  effected  by  force,  or  whether  he 
might  condescend  to  solicit  the  humanity  of  the 
victors.  Force  seemed  dangerous,  as  the  princi- 
pal destruction  had  happened  immediately  un- 
der the  walls  of  the  place,  which  it  would  be 
impossible  to  approach  without  suffering  ex- 
tremely from  the  missile  weapons  of  the  enemy, 
and  without  being  exposed  to  a  second  attack, 
perhaps  more  bloody  than  the  first  It  waa 
therefore  unanimously  resolved  to  send  a  Spar- 
tan herald  to  Haliartus,  requesting  leave  to  bury 
the  dead.  The  demand  was  granted,  on  con- 
dition that  the  Peloponneslan  army  should  im- 
mediately evacuate  Boeotia.  Pausanias  com- 
plied, and  returned  to  Sparta.  His  want  of 
success,  rather  than  his  demerit,  subjected  him 
to  trial  and  condemnation.  He  escaped  capital 
punishment  by  flying  to  Tegea,  where  he  soon 
afterwards  sickened  and  died.  His  son  Agesi- 
polis  assumed  the  Spartan  sceptre,  which,  at 
that  juncture,  required  the  direction  of  mora 
experienced  hands.^ 
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rhi,rmn  ^^yA  <!i    nPHE  defeat  at   Haliartue, 
A  ^  w  '^JmcJ*  exaaperated,  with- 

A.  \.,  JV4.  ^^^   humbling,  the  Spartans, 

confirmed  the  courage  of  their  enemies,  and 
hastened  the  defection  of  their  allies.  The 
league  was  openly  ratified  and  avowed  by  the 
republics  of  Thebes,  Argos,  Athens,  and  Co- 
rinth. The  spirit  of  revolt  seized  Eubcea,  per- 
Taded  the  provinces  of  Acamania,  Leucas,  Am- 
bracia,  the  rich  cities  of  Chalcis,  and  the  war- 
like principalities  of  Thessaly.^  The  whole 
fabric  of  the  Spartan  power,  raised  and  cement- 
ed by  a  war  of  twenty-seven  years,  was  shaken 
to  the  foundation ;  their  victorious  leaders  were 
no  more;  nor  did  any  resource  remain,  but 
that  of  recalling  Agesilaus  from  his  Asiatic  vic- 
tories, that  the  fortune  and  valour  of  this  ac- 
complished general  might  sustain  the  falling 
ruins  of  his  country.  He  received  the  fatal 
scytale,8  intimating  his  recall,  at  the  important 
crisis  of  his  fortune.  He  had  completed  his 
preparations  for  marching  into  Upper  Asia,  and 
his  heart  already  beat  with  the  ardour  of  pro- 
mised conquest  and  glory .' 

Having  assembled  the  confederates,  he  com- 
municated the  revered  order  of  the  republic,  with 
which  he  expressed  his  resolution  immediately 
to  comply.  The  generous  troops,  having  asso- 
ciated their  own  honour  with  the  renown  of  the 
general,  testified  their  grief  and  their  reluctance 
by  tears  and  entreaties.  But  Agesilaus  remain- 
ed firm  in  his  purpose,  to  obej  the  command  of 
Sparta,  to  set  bounds  to  his  triumphs  in  the 
East,  and  to  turn  the  direction  of  his  arms  to- 
wards a  less  promising  field,  to  which  he  was 
siunmoned  by  the  danger  of  his  country.^  Be- 
fore crossing  the  Hellespont,  he  detached  four 
thousand  veteran  soldiers,  to  strenfirthen  the 
Asiatic  garrisons ;  several  of  which  he  visited 
in  person,  every  where  assuring  his  friends, 
that  it  was  his  most  earnest  wish  to  rejoin  them 
in  Asia,  whenever  the  troubles  of  Greece  should 
permit  his  absence. 

The  greater  part  of  the  army,  and  particularly 
the  new  levies  of  lonians  and  ^olians,  who  had 
passed  their  apprenticeship  in  arms  under  his 
fortunate  standard,  declared,  with  tears  of  afiec- 
tion,  that  they  never  would  abandon  their  be- 
loved general.  Agesilaus  encouraged  this  dis- 
position, which  was  extremely  favourable  to  his 
views ;  and  lest  it  might  be  nothing  but  a  sally 
of  temporary  enthusiasm,  artfully  secured  its 
permanence,  by  proposing  the  distribution  of 
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valuable  rewards,  in  the  Thracian  Chersonesus, 
to  such  oflicers  as  brought  the  best  companies  of 
foot  or  cavalry  for  the  service  of  his  intended 
expedition.  He  was  able  to  perform  his  pro- 
mises with  a  generous  magnificence ;  since,  af- 
ter defraying  the  necessary  expenses  of  the  war, 
he  carried  from  Asia  above  a  thousand  talents, 
or  a  hundred  and  ninety-three  thousand  poupds 
sterling.^ 

When  the  whole  forces  were  assembled  in  the 
Chersonesus,  they  probably  amounted  to  about 
ten  thousand  men.  Their  nearest  route  into 
Greece  lay  through  the  same  countries  that  had 
been  traversed  near  a  century  before  by  Xerxes ; 
but  the  activity  of  Agesilaus  accomplished  in  a 
month  what,  to  eastern  efieminacy,  had  been 
the  journey  of  a  laborious  year,  in  the  long 
interval  of  time  between  these  celebrated  expe- 
ditions, the  Barbarians  of  Thrace  and  Macedon, 
through  whose  countries  it  was  necessary  to 
march,  seem  not  to  have  made  much  improve- 
ment in  the  arts  of  war  or  peace.  They  were 
still  imdisciplined  and  disunited ;  and  their  de- 
sultory arms  were  alike  incapable  of  opposing 
the  Spartan  and  the  Persian.  Agesilaus  de- 
scended without  resistance  into  the  plains  of 
Thessaly,  where  his  progress  was  stopped  for  a 
moment  by  the  numerous  cavalry  of  that  coun- 
try, whose  petty  princes  had  acceded  to  the  al- 
liance formed  against  the  ambition  of  Sparta. 
By  a  judicious  disposition  of  his  forces,  and  by 
evolutions  equally  skilful  and  rapid,  he  speedily 
surmounted  this  obstacle.  To  the  charge  of  the 
Thessalian  cavalry,  he  opposed  the  weight  of  his 
heavy-armed  men,  by  whom  the  enemy  were 
routed  and  put  to  flight  Then  with  his  own 
horsemen,  who  would  have  proved  an  unequal 
match  for  the  unbroken  vigour  of  the  Thessa- 
lians,  he  pursued  them  with  grreat  slaughter, 
took  many  prisoners,  and  erected  a  trophy  of 
his  victory,  between  the  mountains  Prantes  and 
Narthacium,^^  which  form  the  western  boundary 
of  the  extensive  plain  of  CoronsBa. 

Instead  of  continuing  his  journey  through  the 
hostile  country  of  Locris,  whose  weakness  he 
disdained  to  chastise,  he  marched  through  the 
friendly  territories  of  Doris  and  Phocis,  &at  he 
might  turn  the  shock  of  the  war  against  the 
daring  and  rebellious  Thebans.  He  found  them 
in  arms  with  their  powerful  allies,  rather  pro-> 
voked,  than  discouraged,  by  a  bloody  but  unde- 
cisive battle,  which,  soon  after  the  disaster  at 
Haliartus,  had  been  fought  against  the  Lacedi&- 
monians  at  Epiecia,  a  small  town  on  the  com- 
mon frontier  of  Corinth  and  Sicyon.  The  con- 
federate army  was  still  about  twenty  thousand 
strong ;  the  forces  of  Agesilaus  fully  equalled 
that  number,  as  he  had  received  considerable 

9  Xenoph.  Hellen.  et  Paoegyr.  Ageail.  et  Plutweh.  i« 
Agoail.  et  Diodor.  p.  441. 

10  Xenoph.  Ueileo.  L  iv.  p.  U7. 
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xQerce.  They  aspired  at  aoquirmg  the  yalaable 
district  of  mount  Pangisas,  whose  timber  and 
mines  alike  tempted  their  ambition  and  avarice ; 
and  Olynthus  being  favourably  situate  in  the 
centre  of  the  Chalcidicef  itself  the' centre  of  the 
Macedonian  and  Thracian  coasts,  might  have 
preserved  and  extended  her  dominion,  if  the 
ambassadors  of  Acanthus  and  ApoUonia  had 
not  completely  effected  the  object  of  their  CDm- 
mission  at  Sparta.  They  applied  to  the  epo^ri, 
who  introduced  them  to  the  greater  assomlSly, 
consisting  not  only  of  the  Spartans  and  Lace- 
dsmonians,  but  of  the  deputies  sent  by  their 
confederates.  Cleigenes,  the  Acanthian,  spoke 
in  the  name  of  his  colleagues :  "  We  apprehend, 
O  LacedsBmonians,  and  allies!  that  anlidst  the 
multiplied  objects  of  your  care  and  correction, 
you  have  overlooked  a  great  and  growing  dis- 
order which  threatens,  like  a  pestilence,  to  in- 
fect and  pervade  Greece.  The  ambition  of  the 
Olynthians  has  increased  with  their  power. 
By  the  voluntary  submission  of  the  smaller 
cities  in  their  neighbourhood,  they  have  been 
enabled  to  subdue  the  more  powerful.  Embol- 
dened by  this  accession  of  strength,  they  have 
wrested  from  the  king  of  Macedon  his  most 
valuable  provinces.  They  actually  possess 
Pella,  the  greatest  city  in  that  kingdom ;  and 
the  unfortunate  Amyntas  is  on  the  point  of  aban- 
doning the  remainder  of  his  dominions,  which 
he  is  unable  to  defend.  There  is  not  any  com- 
munity in  Thrace  capable  to  stop  their  pro- 
gress. The  independent  tribes  of  that  warlike 
but  divided  country,  respect  the  authority,  and 
court  the  friendship  of  the  Olynthians,  who  will 
doubtless  be  tempted  to  extend  their  dominion 
on  that  side,  in  order  to  augment  the  great 
revenues  which  they  derive  from  their  commer- 
cial cities  and  harbours,  by  the  inexhaustible 
mines  in  mount  Pangsus.  If  this  extensive 
plan  should  be  effected,  what  can  prevent  them 
from  acquiring  a  decisive  superiority  by  sea  and 
land?  and  should  they  enter. into  an  alliance 
with  Athens  and  Thebes  (a  measure  actually 
in  contemplation,)  what  will  become,  we  say 
not,  of  the  hereditary  pre-eminence  of  Sparta, 
but  of  its  independence  and  safety  ?  The  pre- 
sent emergency,  therefore,  solicits,  by  every 
motive  of  interest  and  of  honour,  the  activity 
and  valour  of  your  republic.  By  yielding  a 
seasonable  assistance  to  Acanthus  and  Apollo- 
nla,  which,  unmoved  by  the  pusillanimous  ex- 
ample of  their  neighbours,  have  hitherto  sporn- 
.ed  the  yoke,  and  defied  the  threats  of  Olynthus, 
you  will  save  from  oppression  two  peaceful 
communities,  and  check  the  ambition  of  an 
usurping  tyrant.  The  reluctant  subjects  of  the 
Olynthians  will  court  your  protection  ;  and  the 
Chalcidian  cities  will  be  encouraged  to  revolt, 
especially  as  they  are  not  yet  inseparably  linked 
^^with  the  capital  by  the  ties  of  intermarriage  and 
consanguinity,  and  by  the  interchange  of  rights 
tad  possessions.*  When  such  a  connection 
shall  take  place,  (for  the  Olynthians  have  made 
a  law  to  encoura^re  it,)  you  will  bo  unable  to 
break  the  force  of  this  powerful  and  dangerous 
confederacy." 

The  speech  of  Cleigenes,  and  the  ambitious 

\  *'">'*•"*'••«   «•*    »>'«Tifr«»-i    iru»mK\nKai.      Xonopb. 
^.  553. 


views  of  the  republic  to  which  it  was  addiesaed, 
afford  reason  to  conjecture  that  the  ambassa- 
dors neither  asked  any  tiling  in  favour  of  their 
own  communities,  nor  urged  any  accusatioa 
^.  against  Olynthus,  which  had  not 

.y™P'        [jeen  previously  suggested  by  the 
A^'r  'isifi    Spartan    emissaries    in    Macedoo. 

.  Kj.  j»j.  rpjjg  reception  given  to  the  proposal 
of  Cleigenes  tends  to  confirm  this  conclusion. 
The  Lacedflsmonians,  with  affected  impartiality 
and  indifference,  desired  the  opinion  of  their 
allies,  before  declaring  their  own.  But  there 
was  not  any  occasion  to  declare  what  none 
could  be  so  blind  as  to  mistake.  The  confede- 
rates with  one  consent,  but  especially  those 
who  wished  to  ingratiate  themselves  with 
Sparta,^  determined  to  undertake  the  expedi- 
tion against  Olynthus.  The  Spartans  com- 
mended their  resolution,  and  proceeded  to  de- 
liberate concerning  the  strength  of  the  army  to 
be  raised,  the  mode  of  levying  it,  and  the  time 
for  taking  the  field.  It  was  resolved,  that  the 
whole  forces  should  amount  to  ten  thousand 
effective  men;  and  a  list  was  prepared,  con- 
taining the  respective  contingents  to  be  fur- 
nished by  the  several  cities.  If  any  state  should 
be  unable  to  supply  the  full  complement  of 
soldiers,  money  would  be  taken  in  their  stead, 
at  the  rate  of  half  a  drachm  a  day  (or  three- 
pence halfpenny)  for  each  man ;  but  if  neither 
the  troops  nor  the  money  were  sent  in  due  time, 
the  LacedismonianB  would  punish  the  disobe- 
dience of  the  obstinate  or  neglectful,  by  finin|r 
them  eight  times  the  sum  which  they  had  been 
originally  required  to  contribute. 

The  ambassadors  then  rose  up,  and  Clei- 
genes, again  speaking  for  the  rest,  declared  that 
these  were  indeed  noble  and  generous  resolu- 
tions; but,  unfortunately,  could  not  be  eze-. 
cuted  with  such  promptitude  as  suited  the 
urgency  of  the  present  crisis.  The  dangerous 
situation  of  Acanthus  and  ApoUonia  demanded 
immediate  assistance.  He  proposed,  therefore, 
that  those  troops  which  were  ready,  should  in- 
stantly take  the  field;  and  insisted  on  this 
measure  as  a  matter  of  the  utmost  importance 
to  the  future  success  of  the  war. 

The  Lacedasmonians  acknowledged  the  ex- 
pediency of  the  advice ;  and  commanded  £u- 
damidas,  with  two  thousand  men,  to  proceed 
Q,  without  delay  to  Macedon,  while 

^™^*  his  brother  Phcebidas  collected  a 
A  C  4ftT  powerful  reinforcement,  in  order  to 
follow  him.  A  yery  extraordinary 
event,  which  we  shall  have  occasion  fully  to 
explain,  retarded  the  arrival  of  those  auxilia- 
ries, until  the  season  for  action  had  been  nearly 
spent.  But  Eudamidas,  with  his  little  band, 
performed  very  essential  service.  He  strength- 
ened the  garrisons  of  such  places  as  were  most 
exposed  to  assaults  from  the  enemy ;  the  ap^ 
pearance  of  a  Spartan  army  encouraged  the 
spirit  of  revolt  among  the  allies  and  subjects 
of  Olynthus ;  and  soon  af\er  his  march  into 
the  Chalcidic^,  Eudamidas  received  the  volun- 
tary surrender  of  Potidea,  a  city  of  great  im- 
portance in  the  isthmus  of  Pallen^. 

Such  was  the  first  campaign  of  a  war  which 

A>ei"oi;.    Xenoph.  p.  555. 
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laBted  four  jean,  and  was  carried  on  under 
four  successive  generals.  Eudamidas,  too  much 
elated  by  his  first  success,  ravaged  the  Olvn- 
thian  territory,  and  unguardedly  approached 
the  city.  He  was  intercepted,  conquered,  and 
slain,  and  his  army  dispersed  or  lost.' 

Teleutias,  the  brother  of  Agesilaas,  whose 
naval  exploits  have  been  already  mentioned 
with  applause,  assumed  the  conduct  of  this 
distant  expedition,  with  a  body  of  ten  thou- 
sand men.  He  was  assisted  by  Amyntas,  king 
1^1  of  Macedon,  and  still  more  efiectu- 

.y™P-  ally  by  Derdas,  the  brother  of  that 
A^'r  o«a   prince,  and  the  governor,  or  ratlier 

'  sovereign,  of  Elymea,    the    most 

western  province  of  Macedon,  which  abounded 
in  cavaliy.  By  the  united  efforts  of  these  for- 
midable enemies,  the  Oiyntbians,  who  had  been 
defeated  in  various  rencounters,  were  shut  up 
within  their  walls,  and  prevented  from  culti- 
vating their  territory.  Teleutias  at  length 
marched  with  his  whole  forces,  in  order  to  in- 
vest, -or  if  he  found  an  opportunity,  to  assault 
the  place.  His  surprise  and  indignation  were 
excited  by  the  boldness  of  the  Olynthtan  horse, 
who  ventured  to  pass  the  Amnias  in  sight  of 
•uch  a  superior  army ;  and  he  ordered  tLe  tar- 
geteers,  who  were  commanded  by  Tlemonidas, 
to  repel  their  insolence.  The  cavalry  made  an 
artful  retreat  across  the  Amnias,  and  were 
fiercely  pursued  by  the  Lacediemonians.  When 
a  considerable  part  of  the  latter  had  likewise 
passed  the  river,  the  Olynthians  suddenly  faced 
about,  and  charged  them.  Tlemonidas,  with 
above  a  hundred  of  his  companions,  fell  in  the 
action.  The  Spartan  general  beheld  with  grief 
and  rage  the  successful  bravery  of  the  enemy. 
Grasping  his  shield  and  lance,  he  commanded 
the  cavalry,  and  the  remunder  of  the  target- 
eera,  to  pursue  without  intermission;  and,  at 
the  head  of  his  heavy-armed  men,  advanced 
with  less  order  than  celerity.  The  Olynthians 
attempted  not  to  stop  their  progress,  till  they 
arrived  under  the  walls  and  battlements.  At 
that  moment  the  townsmen  mounted  their  ram- 
parts, and  assailed  the  enemy  with  a  shower  of 
darts  and  arrows,  and  every  kind  of  missile 
weapon,  which  greatly  added  to  the  confusion 
occasioned  by  the  rapidity  of  their  march. 
Mean  while  the  flower  .of  the  Olyn thian  troops, 
who  had  been  purposely  drawn  up  behind  the 
gates,  sallied  forth  with  irresistible  violence; 
Teleutias,  attempting  to  rally  his  men,  was 
•lain  in  the  first  onsist ;  the  Spartans  who  at- 
tended him  gave  ground ;  the  whole  army  was 
repelled,  and  pursued  with  great  slaughter, 
while  they  fled  in  scattered  disorder  towards 
the  friendly  towns  of  Acanthus,  Apollonia, 
8partolus,  and  Poti{)ea.^ 

This  mortifying  disaster  did  not  cool  the  ar- 
dour of  the  Spartans  for  gaining  possession  of 
Olynthus.  In  the  year  three  hundred  and 
Ol  vmn  eighty-one  before  Christ,  which  was 
xcrx  4  *^®  third  of  the  war,  they  sent  Age- 
A  C  381  "^P^^^  ^'^  ^  powerful  reinforce- 
[  -  *  ment,  into  Macedon.  The  arrival 
of  this  prince  early  in  the  spring,  revived  the 
hopes  of  the  vanquished,  and  confirmed  the 


3  Xcnoph.  p.  558. 


4  Idta.  p.  561,  et  Mq. 


attachment  of  the  Lacedemonian  allies.  He 
invaded  and  ravaged  such  parts  of  the  Olyn- 
thian  territory  as  had  been  spared  in  former  in- 
cursions, and  took  by  storm  the  strong  city  of 
Torona.  But  while  he  prepared  to  avail  him- 
self of  these  advantages  for  rendering  his  suc- 
cess complete,  he  was  seized  by  a  calenture,  a 
disease  incident  to  warm  climates,  and,  as  the 
name  expresses,  affecting  the  patient  with  a 
painful  sensation  of  burning  heat,  which  he  is 
eager  to  extinguish  by  the  most  violent  aiid 
dangerous  remedies.^  Agesipolis  had  lately 
visited  the  temple  of  Apollo  at  Aphytis,  a 
maritime  town  on  the  Toranaic  gulf.  In  the 
paroxysm  of  this  disorder,  he  longed  for  the 
fanning  breezes,  the  shady  walks  and  groves, 
and  the  cool  crystalline  streams,  of  that  de- 
lightful retreat.  His  attendants  indulged  his 
inclination,  but  could  not  save  his  life.  He 
died  on  the  seventh  day  of  the  disease,  within 
the  precincts  of  the  consecrated  ground.  His 
remains,  embalmed  in  honey,  were  conveyed  to 
Sparta.0  His  brother  Cleombrotus  succeeded 
to  the  throne;  and  Polybiades,  a  general  of  ex- 
perience and  capacity,  was  invested  with  the 
command  in  Macedon. 

Olvm  Polybiades,  imitating  the  exam- 

f,  ^  plo  of  his  predecessors,  conducted 

A  C  380  ^  powerful  reinforcement  against 
Olynthus,  which  was  completely 
surrounded  by  land,  while  a  squadron  of  La- 
cedemonian galleys  blocked  up  the  neighbour- 
ing harbour  of  Mecybema.  The  events  of  the 
siege,  which  lasted  eight  or  ten  months,  have 
not  been  thought  worthy  of  record.  It  is  pro- 
bable that  the  Olynthians  no  longer  ventured 
to  sally  forth  against  such  a  superior  force : 
yet  they  must  have  been  exceedingly  distressed 
by  famine  before  their  obstinacy  could  be  de- 
termined to  capitulate.  They  formally  relin- 
quished all  claim  to  the  dominion  of  the  Chal- 
cidic^ :  they  ceded  the  Macedonian  cities  to 
their  ancient  sovereign ;  and  engaged,  by  so- 
lemn oaths,  to  obey,  in  peace  and  war,  the 
commands  of  their  Spartan  confederates  and 
masters.^  In  consequence  of  this  humiliating 
treaty,  or  rather  of  this  absolute  submission  of 
the  Olynthians,  Polybiades  led  off  his  victori- 
ous army,  and  Amyntas  forsook  the  royal  resi- 
dence of  Mpm  or  Edessa,  and  re-established 
his  court  at  Pella,  a  place  of  great  strength  and 
beauty,  situate  on  an  eminence,  which,  with  an 
adjoining  plain  of  considerable  extent,  was  de- 
fended by  the  rivers  Axius  and  Lydias,  and  by 
impervious  lakes  and  morasses.  The  city  was 
distant  only  fifteen  miles  from  the  JEgean  sea, 
with  which  it  communicated  by  means  of  the 
above  mentioned  rivers.  It  had  been  of  old 
founded  by  Greeks,  by  whom  it  was  recently 
conquered  and  peopled ;  but  in  consequence  of 
the  misfortunes  and  surrender  of  Olynthus, 
Pella  became,  and  thenceforth  continued,  the 
capital  of  Macedon. 


5  Tt  ii  supposed,  with  great  prohnbilUy,  that  the  vailora 
who  luddenly  disappear  ia  the  MeditcrrnnPSD,  during  the 
heat  of  saminer,  hnvo  bocn  attacked  in  the  night  hj  the 
calenture,  and  have  thrown  thcmiielvoN  into  the  lea.  Cy 
r1op«d.  Par.  ad  voc.  The  disorder  b  examinod  by  Dr* 
Shaw,  Phil.  Trana.  Abridg.  vol.  iv. 

0  Xeooph.  p.  564.  7  Ibid.  p.  565. 
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The  oommencement,  and  especially  the  con- 
cliuion  of  the  Olynthian  war,  breathed  the 
■aino  spitit  with  the  peace  of  Antalcidaa,  and 
proved  the  degenerate  ambition  of  the  Spar- 
tans, who  were  prepared  to  aggrandise  the  Bar- 
barians on  every  side,  in  order  to  obtain  their 
assistance  towards  extending  their  own  domi- 
nion in  Greece.  This  selfish  and  cruel  system 
of  policy  deserved  the  indignation  and  resent- 
ment of  the  whole  Grecian  name,  who  were  at 
length  excited  against  Sparta  by  a  very  extra- 
ordinary transaction,  to  which  we  already  had 
occasion  to  allude.  When  Eudamidas  under- 
took the  expedition  against  Olynthus,  it  was 
intended  that  his  brother  Phcsbidas  should  fol- 
low him  at  the  head  of  eight  thousand  men. 
This  powerful  reinforcement  marched  from 
Peloponnesus,  and,  in  their  journey  north- 
wards, encamped  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Thebes,  which  was  then  torn  by  the  inveterate 
hostility  of  contending  factions.  Ismf^nias, 
whoso  name  has  already  occurred  on  a  very 
dishonourable  occasion,  headed  the  democrat 
tical  party ;  Leontiades  supported  the  interest 
of  Sparta  and  aristocracy ;  and  both  were  in- 
vested with  the  archonship,  the  chief  magis- 
tracy in  the  commonwealth.  It  is  not  a^o- 
lutely  certain  that  Phcsbidas  had  previous  or- 
ders to  interfere  in  this  dissension,*  when  he 
was  accosted  by  Leontiades,  *^  who  exhorted 
him  to  seize  the  opportunity  which  fortune  had 
thrown  in  his  way,  of  performing  a  signal  ser- 
vice to  his  country.  He  then  explained  to  the 
Lacedismonian  the  distracted  state  of  Thebes, 
and  the  facility  with  which  he  might  become 
master  of  the  citadel ;  so  that  while  his  brother 
Eudamidas  was  carrying  on  the  vrar  against 
Olynthus,  he  himself  would  acquire  poesession 
of  a  much  greater  city.*^- 

A    contemporary  historian,  whose   known 

partiality  for  the  Lacedemonians  disposed  him 

Q.  to  regard  this  singular  enterprise  as 

9*        '^  '^^  ^^  private  audacity,  repre- 

A^^  C  3f)fi   ^^^  PhoBbidas  as  a  man  of  a  light 

*  *  *  and  vain  mind,  who  loved  the  fame 
of  a  splendid  action  more  than  life  itself,  and 
who  embraced,  with  childish  transports  of  joy, > 
the  proposal  of  Leontiades.  The  mode  of  ex- 
ecuting their  plan  was  soon  settled  between 
them.  To  elude  suspicion,  Phcsbidas  made  the 
asual  preparations  for  continuing  his  journey, 
when  he  was  suddenly  recalled  by  his  associate. 
It  was  the  month  of  July ;  the  heat  was  in- 
tense, and,  at  mid-day,  few  or  no  passengers 
were  to  be  seen  in  the  roads  or  streets.  The 
Theban  matrons  celebrated  the  festival  of 
Ceres,  and  prayed  that  bountiful  divinity  to 
preserve  the  hope  of  a  favourable  harvest 
The  appropriated  scene  of  their  female  worship 
was  the  Cadmiea,  or  citadel,  of  which  the  gates 
had  been  purposely  thrown  open,  and  which 
was  totally  defenceless,  as  the  males  were  uni- 
versally excluded  from  this  venerable  ceremony. 


1  Diodonii  boldlT  anerta,  tbftt  Phe»bidiii  acted  b^  ordan 
of  hti  rapublic,  ana  that  th«  faigoad  complainti  a^ aioit  him 
were  nothing  but  a  mask  to  di^utaa  or  to  conceal  the  io- 
Jnuice  of  tm  eommonity. 

9  Xenoph.  p.  297,  et  seq.  Plutarch,  in  Palopid.  Diodor. 
P<  497. 

3  AviKM^«r4i|  ia  tba  axpraaaion  oaad  by  Xeoophon. 


Every  circumstance  conspired  to  facilitate  the 
design  of  iieontiades,  who  conducted  the  La- 
cedemonians to  the  fortress,  without  finding 
the  smallest  opposition.  He  immediately  de- 
scended to  the  senate,  which,  though  it  usually 
assembled  in  the  Cadjnea,  was  then  sitting  in 
the  market-place;  declared  that  the  Lacmie- 
monians  had  acted  by  his  advice,  and  without 
any  purpose  of  hostility ;  seized  Ismenias  with 
his  own  hand  as  a  disturber  of  the  public  peace, 
and  ordered  the  other  leaders  of  the  republican 
faction  to  be  taken  into  safe  custody.  Many 
were  caught  and  imprisoned,  and  about  four 
hundred  escaped  to  Athens.^ 

When  the  news  of  this  event  reached  Sparta, 
the  senate  and  assembly  resounded  with  real  or 
well-feigned  complaints  against  the  madness  of 
Phoebidas,  who,  unprovoked  by  any  injury,  had 
violently  seized  a  place  in  alUance  and  amity 
with  the  republic.  Agesilaus,  however,  under- 
took his  defence ;  his  ambitious  mind  had  long 
fomented  the  domineering  arrogance  of  his 
country  ;  possibly  he  had  prompted  the  enter- 
prise of  Phoebidas,  which  he  warmly  approved; 
and  his  influence  being  as  extensive  as  his  abili* 
ties,  he  easily  persuaded  his  countrymen  to  jus- 
tify the  fortunate  rashness^  of  that  commander, 
by  keeping  possession  of  the  Theban  citadel. 

During  five  years  the  Spartans  maintained, 
ih  the  Cadmea,  a  garrison  of  fifteen  hundred 
men.  Protected  by  stich  a  body  of  foreign 
troops,  which  might  be  reinforced  on  the  ahort- 
est  warning,  the  partisans  of  aristocracy  acquir- 
ed an  absolute  ascendant  in  the  affairs  of  the 
republic,  which  they  conducted  in  such  a  man- 
ner as  best  suited  their  own  interest,  and  the 
convenience  of  Sparta.  Without  pretending  to 
describe  the  banishments,  confiscations,  and 
murders,  of  which  they  were  guilty,  it  is  suffi- 
cient for  the  purpose  of  geneiid  history  to  ob- 
serve, that  the  miserable  victims  of  their  ven- 
geance suffered  similar  calamities  to  those  which 
afflicted  Athens  under  the  thirty  tyrants.  The 
severity  of  the  government  at  length  drove  the 
Thebans  to  despair ;  and  both  the  persecuted 
exiles  abroad,  and  the  oppressed  subjects  at 
home,  prepared  to  embrace  any  measures,  how- 
ever daring  and  hazardous,  which  promised 
them  a  fiunt  hope  of  relief  ^ 
^1  Among  the  Theban  fugitives  who 

^*^™P-  had  taken  refuge  in  Athena,  and 
A  n  Q7fl  whose  persons  were  now  loudly  de- 
A. «..  j/tf.  m^ded  by  Sparta,  was  Pelopidas, 
the  son  of  Hippocles,  a  youth,  whose  distin- 
guished advantages  might  have  justly  rendered 
him  an  object  of  envy,  before  he  was  involved 
in  the  misfortunes  of  his  country.  He  yielded 
to  none  in  birth ;  he  surpassed  all  in  fortune ; 
he  excelled  in  the  manly  exercises  so  much 
esteemed  by  the  Greeks,  aiid  was  unrivalled  in 
qualities  still  more  estimable,  generosity  and 
courage.  He  had  an  hereditary  attachment  to 
the  democratic  form  of  policy ;  and,  previous 


4  Xenoph.  p.  557. 

5  To  lave  appearaneea,  howerar,  Phabidaa  waa  6iied. 
Etoo  hia  accoaera  ware  ofTeDded.  not  at  bia  iojuatiee,  bat 
at  hia  actinc  without  ordan.  Aeoopli.  ibid,  ac  Plotarob, 
vil.  it.  p.  336. 

6  Xenoph.  Hellan.  1.  t.  e.  Iv.  Plot  in  Psiopid.  dasa  de 
Genio  Soeratis,  p.  393,  at  aaq. 
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to  the  l&te  melancholy  reTolatioiif  was  marked 
oat  by  hia  nameioua  fiienda  and  adherents  as 
the  person  most  worthy  of  administering  the 
goTemment  Pelopidas  'had  often  conferred 
with  his  fellow  sufferers  at  Athens  about  the 
means  of  returning  to  their  country,  and  re- 
storing the  democracy ;  encouraging  them  by 
the  example  of  the  patriotic  Thrasvbulus,  who, 
with  a  handful  of  men,  had  issued  from  Thebes, 
and  effected  a  similar,  but  still  more  difficult, 
enterprise.  While  they  secretly  deliberated  on 
this  important  object,  Mello,  one  of  the  exiles, 
introduced  to  their  nocturnal  assembly  bis  friend 
Phyllidas,  who  had  lately  arrived  from  Thebes; 
a  man  whose  enterprising  activity,  singular  ad- 
dress, and  crafty  boldness,  justly  entiUe  him  to 
the  regard  of  history. 

Phyllidas  was  strongly  attached  to  the  cause 
of  the  exiles ;  yet,  by  his  insinuating  complai- 
sance, and  officious  servility,  he  had  acquired 
the  entire  confidence  of  Leontiades,  Archias, 
and  the  other  magistrates,  or  rather  tyrants,^ 
of  the  republic.  In  business  and  in  pleasure, 
he  rendered  himself  alike  necessary  to  his  mas- 
ters; his  diligence  and  abilities  had  procured 
him  the  important  office  of  secretary  to  the 
council ;  and  he  had  lately  promised  to  Archias 
and  Philip,  the  two  most  licentious  of  the  ty- 
rants, that  he  would  give  them  an  entertain- 
ment, during  which  they  might  enjoy  the  con- 
versation and  the  persons  of  the  finest  women 
in  Thebes.  The  day  was  appointed  for  this 
infamous  rendezvous,  which  these  magisterial 
debauchees  elpected  with  the  greatest  impa- 
tience ;  and,  in  the  interval,  Phyllidas  set  out 
for  Athens,  on  pretence  of  private  business." 

In  Athens,  the  time  and  the  means  were  ad- 
justed for  executing  the  conspiracy.  A  body 
of  Theban  exiles  assembled  in  the  Thriasian 
plain,  on  the  frontier  of  Attica,  where  seven,B 
or  twelve,io  of  the  youngest  and  most  enter- 
prising, voluntarily  offered  themselves  to  enter 
the  capital,  and  to  co-operate  with  Phyllidas  in 
the  destruction  of  the  magistrates.  The  distance 
between  Thebes  and  Athens  was  about  thirty- 
five  miles.  The  conspirators  had  thirteen  miles 
to  march  through  a  hostile  territory.  They 
disffuised  themselves  in  the  garb  of  peasants, 
arrived  at  the  city  towards  evening  with  nets 
and  hunting  poles,  and  passed  the  gates  with- 
out suspicion.  During  that  night,  and  the  suc- 
ceeding day,  the  house  of  Charon,  a  wealthy 
and  respectable  citizen,  the  friend  of  Phyllidas 
and  a  determined  enemy  of  the  aristocracy, 
afforded  them  a  secure  refuge,  till  the  favoura- 
ble moment  summoned  them  to  action. 

The  important  evening  approached,  when  the 
artful  secretary  had  prepared  his  long-expected 
entertainment  in  the  treasury.  Nothing  had 
been  omitted  that  could  flatter  the  senses,  and 
lull  the  activity  of  the  mind  in  a  dream  of  plea- 
sure. But  a  secret  and  obscure  rumour,  which 
had  spread  in  the  city,  hung,  like  a  drawn  dag- 
ger, over  the  voluptuous  joys  of  the  festivity. 
It  had  been  darkly  reported,  that  some  unknown 
strangers,  supposed  to  be  a  party  of  the  exiles, 
had  been  received  into  the  house  of  Charon.  All 


7  T«v  «-if I  Af xi«v  Tvf sr? if*.    Xsoopb. 

8  Xooopb.  p.  586. 

9  Plutai«li  IB  Palopid. 


10  Ibid. 


the  address  of  Phyllidas  could  not  divert  the 
terror  of  his  guests.  They  despatched  one  of 
their  lictors  or  attendants  to  demand  the  imme- 
diate presence  of  Charon.  The  conspirators 
were  already  buckling  on  their  armour,  in 
hopes  of  being  immediately  summoned  to  exe- 
cute their  purpose.  But  what  was  their  asto- 
nishment and  terror,  when  their  host  and  pro- 
tector was  sternly  ordered  to  appear  before  the 
magistrates!  The  most  sanguine  were  per- 
suaded that  their  design  had  become  public, 
and  that  they  must  all  miserably  perish,  without 
effecting  any  thing  worthy  of  their  courage. 
After  a  moment  of  dreadful  reflection,  they  ex- 
horted Charon  to  obey  the  mandate  without 
delay.  But  that  firm  and  patriotic  Theban  first 
went  to  the  apartment  of  his  wife,  took  his  in- 
fant son,  an  only  child,  and  presented  him  to 
Pelopidas  and  Mello,  requesting  them  to  retain 
in  their  hands  this  dearest  pledge  of  his  fidelity. 
They  unanimously  declared  their  entire  confi- 
dence in  his  honour,  and  entreated  him  to  re- 
move from  danger  a  helpless  iiffant,  who  miffht 
become,  in  some  future  time,  the  avenger  of  his 
country's  wrongs.  But  Charon  was  inflexible, 
declaring,  *^  That  his  son  could  never  aspire  at 
a  happier  fortune,  than  that  of  dying  honourably 
with  his  father  and  friends." 

So  saying,  he  addressed  a  short  prayer  to  the 
gods,  embraced  his  associates^  and  departed. 
Before  he  arrived  at  the  treasury,  he  was  met 
by  Archias  and  Phyllidas.  The  former  asked 
him,  in  the  presence  of  the  other  magistrates, 
whose  anxiety  had  brought  them  frt>m  table, 
**•  Who  are  those  strangers  said  to  have  arrived 
the  other  day,  and  to  be  now  entertained  in 
your  family?"  Charon  had  composed  his  counte- 
nance so  artfully,  and  retorted  the  question  with 
such  well-dissembled  surprise,  as  considerably 
quieted  the  solicitude  of  the  tyrants,  which  was 
totally  removed  by  a  whisper  of  Phyllidas, 
**•  That  the  absurd  rumour  had  doubtless  been 
spread  for  no  other  purpose  but  that  of  disturb- 
ing their  pleasures." 

They  had  scarcely  returned  to  the  banquet, 
when  Fortune,  as  if  she  had  taken  pleasure  to 
confound  the  dexterity  of  Phyllidas,  raised  up  a 
new  and  most  alarming  danger.  A  courier  ar- 
rived from  Athens  with  every  mark  of  haste 
and  trepidation,  desiring  to  see  Archias,  to 
whom  he  delivered  a  letter  from  an  Athenian ' 
ma^strate  of  the  same  name,  his  ancient  friend 
and  guest.  This  letter  revealed  the  conspiracy; 
a  secret  not  entrusted  to  the  messenger,  who 
had  orders,  however,  to  request  Archias  to  read 
the  despatch  immediately,  as  containing  matters 
of  the  utmost  importance.  But  that  careless 
voluptuary,  whose  thoughts  were  totally  absorb- 
ed in  the  expected  scene  of  pleasure,  replied  with 
a  smile,  *«  Business  to-morrow;"  deposited  the 
letter  under  the  pillow  of  the  couch,  on  which, 
according  to  ancient  custom,  he  lay  at  the  enter- 
tainment ;  and  resumed  his  conversation  with 
Phyllidas  concerning  the  ladies,  whom  he  had 
promised  to  introduce.  Matters  were  now 
come  to  a  crisis ;  Phyllidas  retired  for  a  mo- 
ment; the  conspirators  were  put  in  motion; 
their  weapons  concealed  under  the  flowing  swell 
of  female  attire,  and  their  countenances  over- 
shadowed and  hid  by  a  load  of  crowns  and  gar- 
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landa.  In  this  disguise  they  were  presented  to 
the  magistrates  intoxicated  with  wine  and  foUj. 
At  a  given  signal  they  drew  their  da^rers,  and 
effected  their  purpose.'  Charon  and  Mello  were 
the  principal  actors  in  this  bloody  scene,  which 
was  entirely  directed  by  Phyllidas.  But  a  more 
difficult  task  remained.  Leontiades,  with  other 
abettors  of  the  tj^ranny,  still  lived,  to  avenge  the 
murder  of  their  associates.  The  conspirators, 
encouraged  by  their  first  success,  and  conducted 
by  Phyllidas, gained  admission  into  their  houses 
successively,  by  means  of  the  unsuspected  secre- 
tary. On  the  appearance  of  disorder  and  tu- 
mult, Leontiades  seized  his  sword,  and  boldly 
prepared  for  his  defence.  Polopidas  had  the 
merit  of  destroying  the  principal  author  of  the 
Theban  servitude  and  disgrace.  His  associates 
perished  without  resistance ;  men  whose  names 
may  be  consigned  to  just  oblivion,  since  they 
were  distinguished  by  nothing  memorable  but 
their  cruel  and  oppressive  tyranny. 

The  measures  of  the  conspirators  were  equally 
vigorous  and  prudent.  Before  alarming  the 
city,  they  proceeded  to  the  different  prisons, 
which  were  crowded  with  the  unfortunate  vic- 
tims of  arbitrary  power.  Every  door  was  open 
to  Phyllidas.  The  captives,  transported  with 
joy  and  gratitude,  increased  the  strength  of  their 
deliverers.  They  broke  open  the  arsenals,  and 
provided  themselves  with  arms.  The  streets  of 
Thebes  now  resounded  with  alarm  and  terror ; 
every  house  and  family  were  filled  with  confu- 
sion and  uproar ;  the  inhabitants  were  univer- 
sally in  motion  ;  some  providing  lights,  others 
running  in  wild  disorder  to  the  public  places, 
and  all  anxiously  wishing  the  return  of  day,  that 
they  might  discover  the  unknown  cause  of  this 
nocturnal  tumult. 

During  a-  moment  of  dreadful  silence,  which 
interrupted  the  noise  of  sedition,  a  herald  pro- 
claimed, with  a  clear  and  loud  voice,  the  death 
of  the  tyrants,  and  summoned  to  arms  the 
friends  of  liberty  and  the  republic.  Among 
others  who  obeyed  the  welcome  invitation  was 
Epaminondas,  the  son  of  Polymnis,  a  youth  of 
the  most  illustrious  merit;  who  united  the 
wisdom  of  the  sage,  and  the  magnanimity  of 
the  hero,  with  the  practice  of  every  mild  and 
gentle  virtue  ;  unrivalled  in'  knowledge  and  in 
eloquence ;  in  birth,  valour,  and  patriotism,  not 
inferior  to  Pelopidas,  with  whom  he  had  con- 
tracted an  early  friendship.  The  principles  of 
the  Pythagorean  philosophy,^  which  he  had 
diligently  studied  under  Lysis  of  Tarentum, 
rendered  Epaminondas  averse  to  engage  in  the 
conspiracy,  lest  he  might  imbue  his  hands  in 
civil  blood.*  But  when  the  sword  was  once 
drawn,  he  appeared  with  ardour  in  defence  of 
his  friends  and  country ;  and  his  example  was 
followed  by  many  brave  and  generous  youths 
who  had  reluctantly  endured  the  double  yoke  of 
domestic  and  foreign  tyranny. 
Olvmo  "^^^  approach  of  morning  had 

c  3  brought  the  Theban  exiles,  in  arms, 

A  C  37S    ^I'O'^  ^8  Thdasian  plain.  The  par- 
tisans of  the  conspirators  were  con- 


1  Xenoph.  p.  567.    PluUrch.  la  Pelopid.    Diodor.  I.  xv. 
p.  470. 

2  Poe  p.  141—146. 

3  Plutarch,  de  Genio  Soentjs,  p.  270,  ot  pasiim. 


tinually  increased  by  a  confluence  of  new  anz- 
iUaries  from  every  quarter  of  the  city.  En- 
compassed by  such  an  invincible  band  of  ad- 
herents, Pelopidas  and  his  associates  proceedeti 
to  the  market-place ;  summoned  a  general  as- 
sembly of  the  people ;  explained  the  necessity, 
the  object,  and  the  extent  of  the  conspiracy; 
and,  with  the  universal  approbation  of  their 
fellow  citizens,  restored  the  democratic  form 
of  government^ 

Exploits  of  valour  and  intrepidity  may  be  dis- 
covered in  the  history  of  every  nation.  Bat  th# 
revolution  of  Thebos  displayed  not  less  wisdom 
of  design,  than  enterprising  gallantry  in  ezecn- 
tion.  Amidst  the  tumult  of  action,  and  ardour 
of  victory,  tlie  conspirators  possessed  sufficient 
coolness  and  foresight  to  reflect  that  the  Cad- 
meea,  or  citadel,  which  was  held  by  a  Lacedae- 
monian garrison  of  fifteen  hundred  men,  would 
be  reinforced,  on  the  first  intelligence  of  dan- 
ger, by  the  resentful  activity  of  Sparta.  To 
anticipate  this  alarming  event.  Which  must 
have  rendered  the  consequences  of  the  conspi- 
racy incomplete  and  precarious,  they  command- 
ed the  messenger,  whom,  immediately  af\er  the 
destruction  of  the  tyrants,  they  had  despatched 
to  their  friends  in  the  Thriasian  plain,  to  pro- 
ceed to  Athens,  in  order  to  communicate  the 
news  of  a  revolution  which  could  not  fail  to 
be  highly  agreeable  to  that  state,  and  to  solknt 
the  immediate  assistance  of  the  Athenians, 
whose  superior  skill  in  attacking  fortified 
places  was  acknowledged  by  Greeks  and  Bar- 
barians. This  message  was  attended  with  the 
most  salutary  effects.  The  acute  discernment 
of  the  Athenians  eagerly  seized  the  preciooi 
Qpportunity  of  weakening  Sparta,*  which,  if 
once  neglected,  might  never  return.  Several 
thousand  men  were  ordered  to  march ;  and  no 
time  was  lost,  either  in  the  preparation,  or  ia 
the  journey,  since  they  reached  Thebes  ths 
day  af\er  Pelopidas  had  re-established  the  de- 
mocracy. 
Q,  The  seasonable  arrival  of  thfws 

^"^P"  auxiliaries,  whoso  celerity  exceed- 
A  r  vra  ®^  ^^®  most  sanguine  hopes  of  the 
A.l>.  j/tf.  xhebans,  increased  the  ardour  of 
the  latter  to  attack  the  citadel.  The  events  of 
the  siege  are  variously  related.''  According  to 
the  most  probable  account,  the  garrison  made 
a  very  feeble  resistance,  being  intimidated  by 
the  impetuous  alacrity  and  enthusiasm,  as  weU 
as  the  increasing  numbers  of  the  assailants,  who 
already  amounted  to  fourteen  thousand  men, 
and  received  continual  accessions  of  strength 
from  the  neighbouring  cities  of  Bceptia.  Only 
a  few  days  had  elapsed,  when  the  Lacedemo- 
nians desired  to  capitulate,  on  condition  of  be- 
ing allowed  to  depart  in  safety  with  their  arms. 
Their  proposal  was  readily  accepted ;  but  they 
seem  not  to  have  demanded,  or  at  least  not  to 
have  obtained,  any  terms  of  advantage  or  secu- 
rity for  those  unfortunate  Thebans,  whose  at- 
tachment to  the  Spartan  interest  strongly  soli- 
cited their  protection.  At  the  first  alarm  of 
sedition,  these  unhappy  men,  with  their  wives 

4  Xpnoph.  Diodor.  et  Plutarch,  ibid. 

5  D^narch.  Omt.  contra  Desmotth.  p.  100. 

6  Diodorui  diflTers  entirely  from  Xenophon  and  Plotarck* 
whom  I  have  chicAj  followed. 
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and  families,  had  taken  tefnge  in  the  citadel. 
The  greater  part  of  them  cruelly  perished  bj 
the  resentment  of  their  coantrymen ;  a  remnant 
only  was  saved  by  the  humane  interposition 


of  the  Athenians.'  So  justly  had  Epaminon- 
das  suspected,  that  the  reTolution  could  not 
be  accomplished  without  the  effusion  df  cifil 
blood. 


CHAPTER  XXX. 

The  Baotian  war — VhnueeufiU  aUempl  of  Sphrodiat  againti  the  Pintu^^Doubtt  eoneemwg 
XenophorCa  Aeemmi  of  that  trantaetion--Agenldut  inoadet  BoBotia—^MUUary  Sueeets  of  the 
TTuboM-^ttoal  Sueeets  rfthe  Atheniaru — CongreMS  for  Peace  under  the  M^iation  of  ArtOF" 
scerxu — Epaminondat^  Deputy  from  Thebu — Ckombrotv*  invades  BcBOtia — Battle  tfLeuetra — 
State  of  Qruee—Jason  of  Thessa^—His  Character  and  Views — Assassinated  in  the  widst  of 
his  Projects, 


n^HE  emancipation  of  Thebes  gave  a  deep 
wound  to  the  pride  and  tyranny  of  Sparta; 
OlymD        ^^^  ^^  magistrates  of  the  latter  re- 
^\  public  prepared  to  punish,  with  due 

A  r  <i7ft  severity,  what  they  affected  to  term 
A.  ^.  j/u.  ^^  unprovoked  rebeUion  of  their 
subjects.  The  Thebans  firmly  resolved  to  main- 
tain the  freedom  which  they  had  assumed;  and 
these  dispositions  on  both  sides  occasioned  a 
memorable  war,  which,  having  lasted  with  Uttle 
interruption  during  seven  years,  ended  with  the 
battle  of  Leuctra,  which  produced  a  total  revo- 
lution in  the  affairs  of  Greece. 

The  ardent  mind  of  Agesilans  had  long  in- 
spired, or  directed,  the  ambitious  views  of  his 
country.  He  enjoyed  the  glory,  but  could  not 
avoid  the  odium,  attached  to  his  exalted  situa- 
tion ;  and  fearing  to  increase  the  latter,  he  al- 
lowed the  conduct  of  the  Theban  war  to  be 
committed  to  the  inexperience  of  his  unequal 
colleague.  In  the  heart  of  a  severe  winter, 
Cleombrotus,  with  a  well-appointed  army,  en- 
tered Boeotia.  His  presence  confirmed  the  obe- 
dience of  ThespisB,  Platsa,  and  other  inferior 
€M>mmunitie8.  He  defeated  some  straggling  par- 
ties of  the  Thebans,  repelled  their  incursions, 
ravaged  their  territory,  burned  their  villages, 
but  attempted  not  to  make  anv  impression  on 
the  well-defended  strength  of  their  city.  After 
a  campaign  of  two  months,  he  returned  home, 
leaving  a  numerous  garrison  in  Thespiaa,  com- 
manded by  Sphodrias,  a  general  of  great  enter- 
prise, but  litUe  prudence. 

Mean  while  the  Athenians,  alarmed  by  the 
nearer  view  of  danger,  publicly  disavowed  the 
assistance  which  they  had  given  to  Thebes; 
and  having  disgraced,  banished,  or  put  to 
death,8  the  advisers  of  that  daring  measure,  re- 
newed their  alliance  with  Sparta.  The  Thebans 
felt  the  full  importance  of  this  defection,  and 
left  nothing  untried  to  prevent  its  fatal  ten- 
dency, a  design  (could  we  believe  tradition)  in 
which  they  succeeded  by  a  very  singular  strata- 
gem. The  light  and  rash  character  <^  Spho- 
drias was  well  known,  we  are  told,  to  the  The- 
ban chiefs,  who  employed  secret  emissaries  to 
persuade  him,  by  arguments  most  flattering  to 


7  Xsooph.  et  Plutarch,  ibid. 

8  Xeooph.  p.  334.     I  have  eDdmToured  to  rscweik 
Zaaopboa  and  DinwolHM.  citsd  above. 
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his  passions,  to  attack  by  surprise  the  imper- 
fectly repaired  harbour  of  Athens.  These  art* 
ful  ministers  of  deceit  represented  to  Sphodrias^ 
^at  it  was  unworthy  of  his  dignity,  and  of  his 
valour,  to  employ  the  arms  of  Sparta  in  a  pre* 
datory  war,  while  an  object  of  far  more  impor- 
tance and  glory  naturally  solicited  the  activity 
of  his  enterprising  mind.  ^The  Thebans,  in- 
deed, were  vigilant  in  guard ;  and,  being  ani- 
mated by  the  enthusiasm  of  newly-recovered 
freedom,  were  determined,  rather  tnan  surren- 
der, to  bury  themselves  under  the  ruins  of  their 
country.  But  their  secret  and  perfidious  ally, 
whose  assistance  had  recently  enabled  them  to 
throw  off  the  Spartan  yoke,  was  lulled  in  secu- 
rity. The  moment  had  arrived  for  crushing 
the  implacable  hatred  of  the  Athenians,  by  sur- 
prising the  Pirsus,  their  principal  ornament 
and  defence ;  an  action  which  would  be  cele- 
brated by  posterity  above  the  kindred  glory  of 
Phoebidas,  who,  during  the  timd  also  of  an 
insidious  peace,  had  seis^  the  Theban  citadel"' 
The  distance  between  Thebes  and  ThespisB, 
which  was  not  more  than  twenty  miles,  fur- 
nished an  easy  opportunity  for  carrying  on 
these  secret  practices ;  but  the  distance,  which 
exceeded  forty  miles,  between  Thebes  and 
Athens,  rendered  the  enterprise  of  Sphodrias 
abortive.  He  marched  from  Thespiss  with  the 
flower  of  his  garrison,  early  in  the  mommg,  ex- 
pecting to  reach  the  Pirseus  before  the  dawn  of 
the  succeeding  day.  But  he  was  surprised  by 
the  return  of  tight  in  the  Thriasian  plain.  The 
borough  of  Eleusis  was  alarmed;  the  report  flew 
to  Athens,  and  the  citizens,  with  their  usual  alac- 
rity, seized  their  arms,  and  prepared  for  a  vigor- 
ous defence.  The  mad  design,  and  the  still 
greater  madness  of  Sphodrias,  in  ravaging  the 
country  during  his  retreat,  provoked  the  fury  of 
the  Athenians.  They  immediately  seized  the  per- 
sons of  such  Lacedsmonians  as  happened  to  re- 
side in  their  city.  They  sept  an  embassy  to  Spar- 
ta, complaining,  in  the  most  indignant  terms,  of 
the  insult  of  Sphodrias.  The  Spartans  disavow- 
ed his  conduct.  He  was  recalled  and  tried,  but 
saved  from  death  b^the  authority  of  Agesilaus, 
This  powerful  protection  was  obtained  bv  the 
intercession  of  his  son  Cleonymus,  the  beloved 
companion  of  Archidamus,  the  son  and  suoces« 


0  ZsDoph.  p.  3M.   Diodonis,  p.  fR. 
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•or  of  the  Spaitui  lung.  Archidunas  pleaded, 
with  the  modest  eloquence  of  tears,  for  the 
father  of  a  friend,  his  equal  in  years  and  valour, 
with  whom  he  had  been  long  united  in  the 
most  tender  affection.  Clconjmus  declared  on 
this  occasion,  that  he  should  never  disgrace  the 
ardent  attachment  of  the  royal  youth:  and 
illustrious  as  Archidamus  afterwards  became, 
Xenophon  affirms,  that  his  early  and  unaltera- 
ble love  of  Cieonymus  forms  not  the  shade,  but 
rather  the  fairest  light,  of  his  amiable  and  ex- 
alted character.  1 

Such  is  the  account  of  this  transaction, 
given  originally  by  Xenophon,  and  faithfully 
copied  by  other  writers,  ancient  and  modern. 
But  there  is  some  reason  to  suspect  that  Age- 
silaus  was  not  totally  unacquainted  with  the 
ambitious  and  unwarrantable  design  of  Spho- 
drias ;  that  the  Spartans  would  have  approved 
the  measure,  had  it  been  crowned  with  success; 
and  that  even  the  philosophic  Xenophon,  a  par- 
tial admirer  of  Agesilsus  and  the  LacedsBmo- 
nians,  has  employed  the  persuasive  simplicity 
of  his  inimitable  style,  to  varnish  a  very  unjus- 
tifiable transaction.  Such,  at  least,  it  appeared 
to  the  Athenian  assembly,  who,  offended  by  the 
crime,  were  still  more  indignant  at  the  acquit- 
tal, of  Sphodrias.  From  that  time  they  began 
to  prepare  their  fleet,  to  enlist  sailors,  to  collect 
and  to  employ  all  the  materials  of  war,  with  a 
resolution  firmly  to  maintain  the  cause  of 
Thebes  and  their  own. 

Qi  While  they  were  busied  in  such 

4  ^'  preparations,  Agesilaus  repeatedly 
A  r  1*71  ^^^^^^  Bceotia,  without  perform- 
et  Olvmo*  "*^  ^^  ^^^^^  worthy  of  his  former 
•  -  •'  ^'  renown.  His  army  amounted  to 
a'  C  'Hfi  ^iST^l^oGn  thousand  foot,  and  fifleen 
hundred  horse.  The  enemy  were 
assisted  by  a'considerable  body  of  mercenaries, 
commanded  by  Chabrias  the  Athenian,  who 
finally  repelled  the  Spartan  king  from  Thebes, 
by  a  stratagem  not  less  simple  than  uncommon. 
The  Theban  army  prepared  to  act  on  the  de- 
fensive against  a  superior  force,  and  occupied  a 
rising  ground  in  the  neighbourhood  of  their 
city.  Agesilaus  detached  a  body  of  light-armed 
troops,  to  provoke  them  to  quit  this  advanta- 
geous post;  but  the  Thebans  cautiously  main- 
tained their  ground,  and  obliged  the  enemy  to 
dn^w  out  their  whole  forces,  in  order  to  dis- 
lodge them.  Chabrias,  waiting  their  approach, 
commanded  his  troops  to  execute  a  new  move- 
ment, which  he  had  recently  taught  them  for 
such  an  emergency.  They  supported  their  ad- 
vanced bodies  on  their  left  knee,  extended  their 
shields  and  spears,  and  thus  firmly  maintained 
their  ranks.^    Alarmed  at  the  determined  bold- 


1  Xenoph.  p.  570. 

S  The  words  of  Nepoi,  fn  Chabria,  are  better  explained 
by  reading,  "  Qui  obntxo  genn  Hcato,  pro  jactaque  hasta, 
irapetum  excipere  hcMtium  doouit."  Tbii  azteoa  with  the 
■tatue  of  Chabriaa  in  the  Villa  Borgbese,  whoao  singular 
attitude  haa  given  lo  much  trouble  to  antiquaries.  Winkel- 
man  conjectures  this  niaetor-piece  of  art  to  be  the  moat  an- 
dent  atatue  in  Rome,  from  the  form  of  the  lettera  in  the 
name  Agasiaa  with  which  it  ii  inscribed.  He  observes, 
that  it  is  erroneously  supposed  to  be  a  glailiator,  since  the 
Greeks  never  honoured  Jtladiators  with  such  monuments ; 
and  the  style  of  the  workmanship  proves  it  more  ancinnt 
than  ihe  introduction  of  that  inhuman  spectacle  into  Greece. , 
The  body  of  the  statue  is  advanced  and  rests  on  the  leftl 


[Chap. 

ness  of  an  unusual  array,  which  seemed  to  bid 
him  defiance,  Agesilaus  withdrew  his  anny 
from  the  capital,  and  contented  himeelf  with 
committing  further  ravages  on  the  country. 
f^y  .  ^       In  the  skirmishes  which  hap- 

AC  375*       ^^^^  *^®'  *^  re^e*^  the  The- 
bans proved  repeatedly  Tlctoix- 

ous.  He  returned  home,  and  continued  at 
Sparta  during  the  following  year,  to  be  cured 
of  his  wounds ;  where  he  suffered  the  mortify- 
ing reproaches  of  his  adversary  Antalcidas,  ^for 
teaching  the  Thebans  to  conquer."  The  gene- 
rals who  succeeded  him  had  not  better  sacoeae. 
Phoebidas,  the  original  author  of  the  war,  who 
had  been  appointed  governor  of  Thespie,  was 
defeated  and  slain,  with  the  greatest  part  of  the 
garrison  of  that  place.  Pelopidas,  with  his 
own  hand,  killed  the  Spartan  commander  in 
the  action  at  Tanagra ;  and  in  the  pitched  bat- 
tle of  Tegyra,  the  Lacedemonians,  though 
superior  in  number,  were  broken  and  pat  to 
flight;  a  disgrace  which,  they  reflected  with 
sorrow,  had  never  befallen  th^m  in  any  former 
engagement. 

Olvmn  While  the  war  was  thus  carried 

•  ^.  ^'       on  by  land,  the  Athenians  put  to 

A*  C  376  '^^  "^"^  gained  the  most  distin- 
*  *  *  guished  advantages  on  their  favour- 
ite element  The  Lacedsemonian  fleet,  of  sixty 
sail,  commanded  by  Pollis,  was  shamefully  de- 
feated near  the  isle  of  N^xos,  by  the  skilfiil 
bravery  of  Chabrias,  who  performed  alternately, 
and  with  equal  abilities,  the  duties  of  admiral 
and  general.'  But  the  principal  scene  of  ac- 
tion was  the  Ionian  sea,  where  Timotheus^  and 
Iphicrates  every  where  prevailed  over  the  com- 
manders who  opposed  them.  The  fleet  of 
Sparta  was  totally  ruined  by  the  victors,  who 
repeatedly  ravaged  the  coasts  of  Laconia,'  and 
laid  under  heavy  contributions  the  islands  of 
Corcyra,  Zacinthus,  Leucadia,  and  Cephalenia. 
Even  the  isles  and  cities  more  remote  from  the 
scene  of  this  naval  war,  particularly  the  valua- 
ble island  of  Chios,  and  the  important  city  of 
Byzantium,  deserted  their  involuntary  connect 
tion  with  the  declining  fortune  of  Sparta,  and 
once  more  accepted  the  dangerous  allianoe  of 
the  Athenians.6 

These  hostile  operations,  which  weakened, 
without  subduing,  the  spirit  of  the  vanquished, 
were  interrupted  by  the  solicitations  and  bribes 
of  the  king  of  Persia,  who  earnestly  promoted 
the  domestic  tranquillity  of  Greece,  that  he 
might  enjoy  the  assistance  of  its  arms  in  crush- 
ing a  new  rebellion  in  Egypt.  His  emissaries 
met  with  equal  success  in  Athens  and  Sparta, 
which  were  alike  weaiy  of  the  war,  the  former 

thigh ;  the  right  arm  grasps  a  javelin,  or  spear;  around  the 
left  is  seen  a  leather  tnoog,  or  handle  of  a  shield.  It  seems, 
says  Winkclman,  the  particular  attitude  of  a  warrior  on 
some  dangerous  emergency.  What  this  emergency  was, 
the  Iparndl  and  ingenious  Lessing  fortunately  diicoTered. 
by  the  words  of  CoroeliurNepos.  "  Hoc  (tlie  stratagem  or 
Chabrias)  usque  ed  tota  Groecia  fami  celcbratum  est,  nt 
illo  statu  Chabrias  sibi  statuam  fieri  voluerit,  quo  pob- 
tic^  et  ab  Athonicnsibns  in  foro  constitutaest" 

3  Xenoph.  p.  577.    Diodor.  I.  xv.  ad  Olvmp.  ci.  1. 

4  Corn.  Nep.  in  ViL  Timoth.  et  Dinarch.  adv.  DemoeUi. 
Such  was  the  good  fortune  of  Timotheus,  that  the  satirical 
artists  of  the  times  painted  bim  asleep,  covered  with  a  net, 
in  which  the  cities  and  islands  entangled  and  canght  them- 
selves.   Plutarch,  de  invid.  et  odio. 

5  Xenoph.  p.  578.  0  M.  iUd. 
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having  little  more  to  hope,  and  the  latter  hav- 
ing every  thing  to  fear,  from  its  continuance. 

Many  of  the  inferior  states,  being  implicitly 
governed  by  the  resolves  of  these  powerful  re- 
publics, readily  imitated  their  example.  And 
■o  precarious  and  miserable  was  the  condition 
of  them  all,  in  that  disorderly  period,  that  about 
twenty  thousand  men  abandoned  their  homes 
and  families,  and  followed  the  standard  of  the 
Persians.  The  merit  of  Iphicrates  justly  enti- 
tled him  to  the  conmiand  of  his  countrymen, 
which  was  unanimously  conferred  on  him.  But 
the  expedition  produced  nothing  worthy  of 
such  a  general,  who  in  a  few  months  returned 
to  Athens,  disgusted  with  the  ignorant  pride, 
and  slothful  timidity,  of  the  Persian  command- 
ers, who  durst  not  undertake  any  important 
enterprise,  without  receiving  the  slow  instruc- 
tions of  a  distant  court.^ 
Olvmo  Mean  while  the  Thebans,  who, 

.  2  ^'       elated  by  a  flow  of  unwonted  pros- 

a'  C  374.  P^'^^y*  ^^^  proudly  disregarded  the 
representations  of  Artaxerxes,  pro- 
fited of  the  temporary  diversion  made  by  the 
Egyptian  war,  to  reduce  several  inferior  cities 
of  ficeotia.  The  walls  of  Thespim  were  rosed 
to  the  ground ;  Platsa  met  with  the  same  fate ; 
and  its  inhabitants,  after  suffering  the  cruellest 
indignities,  were  driven  into  banishment  It 
might  be  expected  that  the  unfortunate  exiles 
should  have  sought  refuge  in  Sparta,  whose 
authority  they  had  uniformly  acknowledged, 
since  the  dishonourable  peace  of  Ant«dcidas. 
But  so  dissimilar  were  the  fluctuating  politics^ 
of  Greece  to  the  regular  transactions  of  mo-' 
dem  times  (governed  by  the  lifeless  btt  steady 
principle  of  interest,)  that  the  Platseans  had  re- 
course to  Athens,  a  city  actually  in  alliance 
with  the  people  by  whom  they  bad  been  so  un- 
justly persecuted.  Their  eloquence,  their  tears, 
the  memory  of  past  services,  and  the  promise 
of  future  gratitude,  prevailed  on  the  Athenian 
assembly,  who  kindly  received  them  into  the 
boBom  of  their  republic,  snd  expressed  the 
warmest  indignation  against  their  insolent  op- 
pressors.'. 

Olvmo  '^^**'  affecting  transaction  threat- 

..^1  ^'       encd  to  deprive  the  Thebans  of  an 

AC*  372-  '^'^y*  *°  whom  they  were  in  a  great 
measure  indebted  for  their  prospe- 
rity. Their  subsequent  conduct  tended  still 
farther  to  widen  the  breach.  They  marched 
troops  into  Phocis,  with  an  intention  to  reduce 
that  country.  They  heard  with  equal  disdain, 
the  remonstrances  of  their  friends,  and  the 
threats  of  their  enemies.  Their  unusual  arro- 
gance totally  alienated  the  Athenians,  who 
■eemed  finally  disposed  to  conclude  a  lasting 
peace  with  Sparta,  on  the  principles  of  the 
treaty  of  Antalcidas,  that  their  respective  gar- 
risons should  be  withdrawn  from  foreign  parts, 
and  the  communities,  small  as  well  as  great, 
be  permitted  to  enjoy  the  independent  govern- 
ment of  their  own  equitable  laws.  The  inte- 
rest of  the  king  of  Persia,  who  still  needed 
fresh  supplies  to  carry  on  the  Egyptian  war. 


7  Cora.  NejMM.  in  IphienL    Diodoraa,  L  xv.  ad  Oljmp. 
e.  It. 

8  Diodor.  1.  XV.  ad  Olymp.  st  IweiaL  Orat  pro  Flat. 


induced  him  to  employ  his  good  offices  for  pro* 
motmg  this  specious  purpose;  and  a  conren- 
tion  of  all  the  states  was  summoned  to  Sparta, 
whither  the  Thebans  deigned  indeed  to  send  a 
representative;  but  a  representative,  whose 
firmness  and  magnanimity  were  well  fitted  to 
sustain  and  elovate  the  aspiring  pretensions  of 
his  republic. 

In  effecting  this  glorious  revolution,  which 
gave  freedom  to  Thebes,  as  well  as  in  the  mill* 
tary  operations,  which  immediately  followed 
that  important  event,  the  youthful  merit  of  Pe- 
lopidas  had  acquired  the  fame  of  patriotism, 
valour,  and  conduct.  The  nobility  of  liis  birth, 
and  the  generous  use  of  his  riches,  increased 
the  ascendant  due  to  his  illustrious  services. 
Every  external  advantage,  the  manly  grace  of 
his  person,  the  winning  affability  of  his  de- 
portment, his  superior  excellence  in  the  martial 
exercises  so  highly  prized  by  the  Greeks,  and 
especially  by  the  Thebans,  gained  him  the  ad- 
miration of  the  multitude ;  or,  in  other  words, 
of  the  legislative  assembly  of  his  country.  He 
had  been  successively  elected,  during  six  years, 
to  the  first  dignity  of  the  republic ;  nor  had 
the  Thebans  ever  found  reason  to  repent  their 
choice.^  Yet  in  the  present  emergency,  when 
they  were  required  to  appoint  a  deputy  for  the 
convention  at  Sparta  (the  most  important 
charge  with  which  any  citizen  could  be  en- 
trusted,) Pelopidas,  with  all  his  merit,  was  not 
the  minister  whom  they  thought  ptoper  to  em- 

Epaminondas,  naturally  his  rival,  but  always 
his  friend,  had  hitherto  been  contented  with  a 
subordinate  station :  yet  every  office  which  he 
exercised,  whether  in  the  civil  or  military  de- 
partment, derived  new  lustre  from  his  personal 
dignity*  His  exterior  accomplishments  were 
not  inferior  to  those  of  Pelopidas ;  but  he  had 
learned  from  the  philosophy  of  Lysis  the  Py- 
thagorean, to  prefer  the  mind  to  the  body,  me- 
rit to  fame,  and  the  rewards  of  virtue  to  the 
gifls  of  fortune.  He  resisted  the  generous  so- 
licitations of  his  friends  to  deliver  him  from  the 
honourable  poverty  in  which  he  was  bom; 
continuing  poor  from  taste  and  choice,  and 
justly  delighting  in  a  situation,  which  is  more 
favourable,  especially  in  a  democratical  repub- 
lic, to  that  freedom  and  independence  of  mind 
which  wisdom  recommends  as  the  greatest 
good.  Nor  was  he  more  careless  of  money 
than  avaricious  of  time,  which  he  continually 
dedicated  to  tho  study  of  learning  and  philo- 
sophy, or  emplojed  in  the  exercise  of  public 
and  private  virtue.  Yet  to  become  useful  he 
was  not  desirous  to  be  great.  The  same  soli* 
citude  which  others  felt  to  obtain,  Epaminon- 
das showed  to  avoid,  the  dangerous  honours  of 
his  country.  His  ambitious  temper  would  have 
been  better  satisfied  to  direct,  by  a  personal  in- 
fluence with  the  magistrates,  the  administra- 
tion of  government  from  the  bosom  of  his.be- 
loved  retirement,i<)  when  the  unanimous  voice 
of  the  citizens,  and  still  more  the  urgency  of 
the  times,  called  him  to  public  life ;  and  such 

9  Plut.  tn  Pelopid. 

10  The  conduct  df  Epaminondu  eoincidet  with,  ind 
coniinna,  the  accooot  above  fiTen  of  the  Pythtforean  plii- 
loeopby 
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was  hii  oontampt  for  the  glory  of  a  name,  that 
had  he  liyed  in  a  le^s  toibnlent  period,  his  ex- 
alted qualities,  however  admired  by  select 
friends,  would  have  probably  remained  un- 
luiown  to  his  oontemporaries  and  posterity. 
^,  Such  was   the  man  to  whose 

ymp.  ^  abilities  and  eloquence  the  The- 
AC  ^Q.  ^'"'^  committed  the  defence  of  their 
most  important  interests  in  the  ge- 
neral congress  of  the  Grecian  states.  The 
Athenians  sent  Antocles  and  Callistratus ;  the 
first  a  subtile,^  the  second  an  affecting  orator.^ 
Agesilaus  himself  appeared  on  the  part  of 
Sparta.  Matters  were  easily  adjusted  between 
those  leading  republics,  who  felt  equal  resent- 
ment at  the  unhappy  fate  of  Thespie  and  Pla/- 
tsa.  They  lamented  their  mutual  jealousy, 
and  unfortunate  ambition,  which  had  occa- 
sioned so  many  bloody  and  destructive  wars ; 
and  commemorated  the  short  but  glorious  in- 
^tervals  of  moderation  and  concord,  which  had 
tended  so  evidently  to  their  own  and  the  pub- 
lic felicity.  Instructed  by  fatal  experience,  it 
was  time  for  them  to  lay  down  their  arms,  and 
to  allow  that  tranquillity  to  themselves  and  to 
their  neighbours,  which  was  necessary  to  heal 
the  wounds  of  their  common  country.  The 
peace  could  not.be  useful  or  permanent,  unless 
it  were  established  on  the  liberal  principles  of 
equality  and  freedom,  to  which  all  the  Grecian 
communities  were  alike  entitled  by  the  treaty 
of  Antalcidas.  It  was  proposed,  therefore,  to 
renew  that  "salutary  contract,  which  was  ac- 
cepted by  the  unanimous  consent  of  Athens, 
of  Sparta,  and  of  their  respective  confederates. 

Epaminondas*  then  stood  up,  offering  to  sign 
the  treaty  in  the  name  of  the  Bcsotians^  ^  The 
Athenians,"  he  took  notice,  ^*had  signed  for 
all  the  inhabitants  of  Attica ;  the  Spartans  had 
signed  not  only  for  the  cities  of  Laconia,  but 
for  their  numerous  allies  in  all  the  provinces 
of  the  Peloponnesus.  Thebes  was  entitled  to 
the  same  prerogatives  over  het  dependent  cities, 
which  had  anciently  acknowledged  the  power 
of  her  kings,  and  had  recently  submitted  to  the 
arms  of  her  dtizens."  Agesilaus,  instead  of 
Answering  directly  a  demand  which  could  nei- 
ther be  granted  with  honour,  nor  denied  with 
justice,  uked,  in  his  turn.  Whether  it  was  the 
mtention  of  the  Thebans  to  admit,  in  terms  of 
the  treaty,  the  independence  of  Bceotia  ?  Epa- 
minondas  demanded.  Whether  it  was  the  in- 
tention of  Sparta  to  admit  the  independence 
of  Laconia  ?  *^  Shall  the  Boeotians,"  said  the 
king,  with  emotion,  **  be  free  ?"  "  Whenever," 
relied  Epaminondas  with  firmness,  ^  you  re- 
store freedom  to  the  Lacedemonians,  the  Mes- 
senians,  and  the  oppressed  communities  of  Pe- 
loponnesus, whom,  under  the  name  of  allies, 
you  retain  in  an  involuntary  and  rigorous  ser- 
yitttde." 

1  JariTTf  t^iic  f i|rt>f .  Xenoph.  1.  vi. 

9  The  patfaetie  pleadinc  of  Calliitratni.  for  the  dttzoM 
«f  Oropni,  first  iotinred  Dfiinoitfaooei  with  the  ambition  of 
•loqnence.    Plot  in  Demoath. 

a  The  oonvMition  of  Sparta  k  notioad  hj  Xenophon, 
Diodonu,  Plutarch,  and  Comolioi  Nepoi.  The  fint  writer 
it  sOent  with  regard  to  Epamtnondaa.  Plutarch  and  Cor* 
M&DB  Nepot  fomidi  the  htnta  which  I  have  made  dm  of  in 
™*  tnt.  It  is  not  impoasible  that  there  wvre  two  conven- 
tiem,  at  dMferent  ttmea,  reapeethiff  the  tame  object.  In  that 
-^-t,  Xonophen  moat  have  totally  omitfttd  oos  of  them. 


Then  tuning  to  the  deputies  of  the  allies,  ha 
represented  to  3iem  the  cruel  mockery,  by  which 
they  were  insulted.  ^^  Summoned  to  deliberata 
concerning  the  general  freedom  and  indepen- 
dence, they  were  called  to  ratify  a  peace, 
which,  instead  of  establishing  these  invaluable 
and  sacred  rights,  confirmed  the  stem  tyranny 
of  an  imperious  master."  That  **'  the  cities, 
small  and  great,  should  be  free,"  was  the  Ter- 
bal  condition  of  the  treaty ;  but  its  real  drift 
and  import  was,  that  Thebes  should  give  free- 
dom to  Boeotia,  and  thereby  weaken  her  owa 
strength,  while  Sparta  kept  in  subjection  the 
extensive  territories  of  her  confederates,  in 
whose  name  she  had  signed  that  perfidious 
contract,  and  whose  assistance  she  expected, 
and  could  demand,  towards  giving  it  immediate 
effect  If  the  allies  persisted  in  their  actual 
resolution,  they  consented  to  destroy  the  power 
of  Thebes,  which  was  the  only  bulwark  to  de- 
fend them  against  Spartan  usurpation:  they 
consented  to  continue  the  payment  of  those  in- 
tolerable contributions  with  which  they  had 
long  been  oppressed ;  and  to  obey  every  idle 
summons  to  war,  of  which  they  chiefly  suffered 
thd  fatigues  and- dangers,  while  the  advantaee 
and  glory  redounded  to  the  Spartans  alone.  & 
they  felt  any  respect  for  the  glorious  name  of 
their  ancestors ;  if  they  entertained  any  eense 
of  their  own  most  precious  interests,  they 
would  be  so  little  disposed  to  promote  the  re- 
duction of  Thebes,  that  they  would  imitate 
the  auspicious  example  of  that  ancient  and  no- 
ble city,  which  had  acquired  the  dimity  of  in- 
'dependent  government,  not  by  inscriptions^  and 
treaties,  but  by  arms  and  valour. 

The  just  remonstrances  of  Epaminondas 
made  a  deep  impression  on  the  deputies.  Agesi- 
laus, alarmed  at  its  effect,  answered  him  in  a 
strain  very  different  from  tiiat  despotic  brevity^ 
which  the  Spartans  usually  affected.  His 
speech  was  Ipng  and  eloquent.  He  reasoned, 
prayed,  threatened.  The  deputies  were  awed 
into  submission,  less  perhaps  by  tlie  force  of  bis 
eloquence,  than  by  the  terror  of  the  Spartan 
armies  ready  to  take  the  field.  But  the  words 
of  Epaminondas  sunk  deep  into  their  hearts. 
They  communicated,  at  their  return,  the  pow- 
erful impression  to  their  constituents ;  and  its 
influence  was  visible  in  the  field  of  Leuctra, 
and  in  the  events  which  followed  that  memora- 
ble engagement. 

As  the  Grecian  states  were  accustomed  to 
grant  more  unreserved  powers  to  their  generals 
and  ministers,  than  are  allowed  by  the  practice 
of  modern  times,  we  must  be  contented  to 
doubt,  whether,  in  this  important  negotiation, 
Epaminondas  acted  merely  by  the  extemporary 
impulse  of  his  own  mind,  or  only  executed, 
with  boldness  and  dignity,  the  previous  instruc- 
tions of  his  republic  It  is  certain,  that  his  re- 
fusal to  acknowledge  the  freedom  of  Boeotia, 
not  only  excluded  Thebes  from  the  treaty,  but 
exposed  her  to  the  immediate  vengeance  of  the 
confederates;  and  according  to  the  received 
principles  of  modem  policy,  there  is  reason  to 

4  The  pnbitc  dcedt  and  tranracttont  of  the  Greeka  w«ra 
intmbed  on  pillan  of  marble.  Thucjd.  et  Xenoph.  pasaim 

5  Epamtnondat  aaid,  or  more  probablf  it  wa»  aaid  for 
him,  that  he  had  compelled  the  Spartana  to  letythen  their 
monoiyUaUet.    Pint,  in  AgeeU. 
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accuse  both  the  prudence  and  the  justice  of  the 
admired  Theban ;  his  prudence,  in  provoking 
the  strength  of  a  confederacy,  with  which  the 
weakness  of  any  single  republic  seemed  totally 
unable  to  contend ;  and  his  justice,  in  denying 
to  several  communities  of  Bceotia  their  heredi- 
tary laws  and  government.  Yet  the  conduct  of 
Epaminondas  has  never  been  exposed  to  such 
odious  reproaches.  Success  justified  his  auda- 
city ;  and  the  Greeks,  animated  by  an  ambi- 
tious enthusiasm  to  aggrandise  their  respective 
cities,  were  taught  to  dignify  by  the  names  of 
patriotism  and  magnanimity,  qualities  which, 
in  the  sober  judgment  of  posterity,  would  be 
degraded  by  very  different  appellations.  There 
are  reasons,  however,  not  merely  specious,  by 
which  Epaminondas  might  justify  his  conduct 
at  an  impartial  bar.  He  could  not  be  ignorant 
that  Thebes,  unassisted  and  alone,  was  unable 
to  cope  with  the  general  confederacy  of  Greece: 
but  he  knew  that  this  confederacy  would  never 
exist  but  in  words,  since  the  jealousy  of  several 
states,  and  particularly  of  Athens,  would  be  dis- 
posed rather  to  commiserate,  than  to  increase, 
the  calamities  of  a  people  at  variance  with 
Sparta.*  He  perceived  the  effect  of  his  spirited 
remonstrances  on  the  most  steadfast  adherents 
of  that  republic ;  and  contemplating  the  circum- 
stances of  his  country,  and  of  the  enemy,  he 
found  several  motives  of  encouragement  to  the 
seeming  unequal  contest. 

The  Spartans  had  been  weakened  by  the  de- 
fection and  loss  of  their  dominions,  and  dejected 
by  their  unfortunate  attempts  to  recover  them. 
They  had  been  deprived  of  their  prescriptive 
honours,  and  had  forsaken  their  hereditary 
maxims.  Their  ancient  and  venerable  laws 
had  in  a  great  measure  ceased  to  govern  them; 
and  the  seeds  of  those  corruptions  were  already 
sown,  which  have  been  censured  by  philoso- 
phers and  statesmen  with  equal  justice  and  se- 
yerity.'  Nor  were  they  exposed  to  the  usual 
misfortunes,  only,  of  a  degenerate  people ;  the 
institutions  of  Lycurgus  formed  one  consistent 
plan  of  legislation,  which  could  not  be  par- 
tially observed  and  partially  neglected.  While 
the  submissive  disciples  of  that  extraordi- 
nary lawgiver  remained  satisfied  with  their 
simplicity  of  manners,  their  poverty,  and  their 
virtue,  and  had  scarcely  any  other  object  in 
view,  but  to  resist  the  solicitations  of  pleasure, 
and  to  repel  the  encroachments  of  enemies, 
the  law,  which  discouraged  a  commercial  in- 
tercourse with  foreign  nations,  and  which  ex- 
cluded strangers,  whatever  merit  they  might 
possess,  from  aspiring  to  the  rank  of  citizens, 
was  an  establishment  strictly  comformable  to  the 

Ssculiar  spirit  of  the  Lacedsemonian  constitution. 
at  when  Sparta  abandonee!  the  simplicity  of 
her  primitive  maxims,  became  ambitious, 
wealthy,  triumphant,  and  almost  continually 
engaged  in  war,  not  as  the  means  of  defence, 
but  as  the  instrument  of  power  and  conquest, 
consistency  required  that  she  should  have  laid 
aside  her  pretensions  to  those  exclusive  honours 
which  she  no  longer  deserved.  When  she  re- 
linquished the  virtuous  pre-eminence  of  her  an- 


6  Xenophon  hinto  at  this  dispotitioo,  I.  ti.  p.  608. 

7  Ariitot  PoUtio.  1.  ii.  e.  9. 


eestors,  the  warlike  inhabitants  of  Peloponnesus 
were  not  unworthy  to  be  ranked  with  her  citi- 
zens ;  and  by  admitting  them  to  this  honour, 
she  would  have  given  them  an  interest  in  her 
victories,  and  rendered  them  willing  partners 
of  her  danger.  But,  instead  of  adopting  this 
generous  policy,  which  possibly  might  have  ren-. 
dered  her  what  Rome,  with  more  wisdom  in-' 
deed,  but  not  with  more  virtue  or  more  valour, 
afterwards  became,  the  mistress  of  the  world, 
she  increased  he  pretensions  in  proportion  to 
the  decline  of  her  merit;  spurned  the  inequality 
of  a  foBderal  union,  to  which  the  Peloponnesians 
were  entitled;  deprived  even  the  Lacedsmoni-' 
ans  of  their  just  share  in  the  government,  and 
concentrated  all  power  and  authority  within  the 
senate  and  assembly  of  Sparta.  A  long  course 
of  almost  uninterrupted  hostilities  had  deprived 
her  of  the  best  half  of  her  citizens,  whose  num- 
bers were  continually  diminishing,  without  the 
possibility  of  ever  being  repaired  ;  nor  could  it 
be  difiicult  to  overthrow  an  empire  which  de- 
pended on  the  address  and  bravery  of  about  four 
thousand  warriors,  the  splendour  of  a  great 
name,  and  the  reluctant  assistance  of  insulted 
allies  and  oppressed  subjects.^ 

The  consideration  of  these  circumstances, 
which  could  not  fail  to  present  themselves  to  the 
sagacity  of  Epaminondas,  might  have  encour- 
aged hun  to  set  the  threats  of  his  adversaries  at 
defiance,  especially  when  he  reflected  on  the 
actual  condition  of  Thebes,  whose  civil  and 
military  institutions  had  recently  acquired  new 
spirit  and  fresh  vigour. 

The  Thebans,  with  their  subjects  or  neigh- 
bours in  BoBotia,  had  been  long  regarded  as  an 
unworthy  and  faithless  race,  with  strong  bodies 
but  ignoble  souls,  and  infamous  among  the 
Greeks,  on  account  of  their  ancient  alliance  with 
Xerxes  and  the  Barbarians.  The  divine  genius 
of  Pindar  had  not  redeemed  them  from  the  cha- 
racter of  a  sluggish  and  heavy  people,  noted 
even  to  a  proverb  for  stupidity .0  From  the  age 
of  that  inimitable  writer,  they  appear,  indeed, 
to  have  been  little  addicted  to  the  pursuit  of 
mental  excellence ;  but  they  uniformly  continued 
to  cultivate,  with  peculiar  care,  the  gymnastic 
exercises,  which  gave  the  address  and  dexterity 
of  art  to  the  ponderous  strength  of  their  gigan- 
tic members.  To  acquire  renown  in  war,  such 
people  only  wanted  that  spark  of  etherial  fire 
which  is  kindled  by  a  generous  emulation.  The 
tyranny  of  Sparta  first  animated  their  inactive 
languor.  Having  spumed  an  oppressive  yoke, 
they  Jboldly  maintained  their  freedom ;  and,  in 
the  exercise  of  defensive  war,  gained  many  ho- 
nourable trophies  over  enemies  who  had  long 
despised  them.  Success  enlivened  their  hopes, 
inflamed  their  ambition,  and  gave  a  certain 
elevation  to  their  national  character,  which 
rendered  them  as  ambitious  of  war  and  victory. 


8  Th«  condition  of  Sparta,  reprwented  in  the  tex»,  is 
taken  from  the  hiitory  of  the  times  in  Xenoi^on  an^  Dio- 
dorufi,  from  Aristotle'i  Politic*,  I.  ii.  c.  0.  the  Oration  of 
ArchtdamoB,  and  the  Paoathantean  Oration  of  Isocratei. 
The  last  writer  reduces  the  number  of  Spartan  citizens  to 
two  thouaand ;  a  diminution  principally  ocraaioned  by  the 
battles  of  Leuctra  and  MantmiBR  which  happened  a  con- 
siderable time  before  the  composition  of  that  diseonnie. 

9  BoBotum  in  craaio  jorarea  tiHn  natnm.  Hor.  Eptst  i. 
1.  U. 
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aa  they  had  fonnerly  been  anxious  for.  peace 
and  preservation.  They  had  introduced  a  severe 
system  of  military  discipline;  they  had  con- 
siderably improved  the  arms  and  exercise. of 
cavalry ;  they  had  adopted  various  modes  of 
arranging  their  forces  in  order  of  battle,  superior 
to  those  practised  by  their  neighbours.  Emula- 
*tion,  ardour,  mutual  esteem,  and  that  spirit  of 
combination,  which  oflen  prevails  in  turbulent 
and  distracted  times,  had  united  a  considerable 
number  of  their  citizens  in  the  closest  engage- 
ments, and  inspired  them  with  the  generous 
resolution  of  braving  every  danger  in  defence  of 
each  other.  This  association  briginaUy  consist- 
ed of  about  three  hundred  men,  in  the  prime  of 
life,  and  of  tried  fidelity,  and  commanjded  by 
Pelopidas,  the  glorious  restorer  of  his  country's 
freedom.  From  the  inviolable  sanctity  of  their 
friendship,  they  were  called  the  Sacred  Band, 
and  their  valour  was  as  permanent  as  their 
friendship.  During  a  long  succession  of  years, 
they  proved  victorious  wherever  they  fought ; 
and' at  length  fell  together,  with  immortal  glory, 
in  the  field  of  Chsronsa,  with  the  fall  of  Thebes, 
of  Athens,  and  of  Greece.  Such,  in  general, 
were  the  circumstances  and  condition  of  those 
rival  republics,^  when  they  were  encouraged  by 
their  respective  chiefii  to  decide  their  preten- 
sions by  the  event  of  a  battle. 

In  the  interval  of  several  months,  between  the 
^«  congress  at  Sparta  and  the  invasion 

-a  ■  o^  Boeotia,  Agesilaus  and  his  son 

A  V 171  Archidamus  collected  the  domestic 
'  *  *  strength  of  their  republic,  and  sum- 
moned the  tardy  aid  of  their  confederates.  Sick- 
ness prevented  the  Spartan  king  from  taking 
the  field  in  person;  but  his  advice  prevailed 
with  the  ephori  and  senate,  to  command  his 
colleague  Cleombrotus  (who,  in  the  former 
year,  had  conducted  a  considerable  body  of 
troops  into  Phocis,  in  order  to  repel  the  The- 
bans  from  that  country,)  to  march  without  delay 
into  the  hostile  territory,  with  assurance  of 
being  speedily  joined  by  a  powerful  reinforce- 
ment. The  rendezvous  was  appointed  in  the 
plain  of  Leuctra,  which  surrounded  an  obscure 
village  of  the  same  name,  situate  on  the  Boso- 
tian  frontier,  almost  at  the  equal  distance  often 
miles  from  the  sea  and  from  Plateea.  The  plain 
•was  encompassed  on  all'  sides  by  the  lofty 
ridges  of  Helicon,  Cithfleron,  and  Cynocephalee; 
and  the  village  was  hitlierto  remarkable  only 
for  the  tomb  of  two  Thoban  damsels,  the 
daughters  of  Scedasus,  who  had  been  violated 
by  the  brutality  of  three  Spartan  youths.  ■  The 
dishonoured  females  had  ended  their  disTrr^ce 
by  a  voluntary  death  ;  and  the  afflicted  father 
had  imitated  the  example  of  their  despair,  after 
imploring  vengeance  in  vain  from  gods  and 
inen.3 

The  Spartans  and  their  confederates  joined 
forces  in  this  neighbourhood,  after  repelling  a 
few  Theban  detachments  which  guarded  the 
defiles  of  Mount  Helicon.  Their  army  amount- 
ed to  twenty-four  thousand  foot,  and  sixteen 
hundred  horse.  The  Thebans  could  not  muster 
half  that  strength,  afi.er  assembling  all  their 


1  Pint.  In  Pttlopid.  T.  U.  p.  395-388. 
3  Xtnoph.  p.  MS. 


troops,  which  had  been  scattered  over  the  fion- 
tier,  in  order  to  oppose  th^  desultory  imxptiooi 
of  the  enemy.  Their  cavalry,  however,  nearly 
equalled  those  of  the  Spartans  in  number,  and 
far  excelled  them  in  discipline  and  in  valour. 
Epaminondas  exhorted  them  to  march,  and 
repel  the  invaders,  if  they  would  prevent  the 
defection  of  Bceotia,  and  avoid  the  dangers  and 
disgrace  of  a  siege.  They,  readily  obeyed,  and 
proceeded  to  the  neighbouring  mountains,  on 
which  having  encamped,  they  obtained  a  com- 
manding view  of  the  forces  in 'the  plain. 

Having  heard  an  account  of  the  soperior 
numbers  of  the  enemy,  the  Thebans  still  deter- 
mined to  give  them  battle.  But  as  the  eyes  are 
the  most  timorous  of  the  senses,  they  were 
seized  with  terror  and  consternation  at  behold- 
ing the  massy  extent  of  the  Spartan  camp. 
Several  of  the  colleagues  of  Epaminondas  (for 
he  had  no  fewer  than  six)  were  averse  to  an 
engagement,  strongly  dissuading  the  general 
from  this  dangerous  measure,  and  artfully  in- 
creasing the  panic  of  the  troops,  by  recountin|[ 
many  sinister  omens  and  prodigies.  The  mt^' 
nanimous  chief  opposed  tlie  dangerous  torrent 
of  superstitious  terror,  by  a  verse  of  Homer,' 
importing,  that  to  men  engaged  in  the  pioof 
duty  of  defending  their  country,  no  particnltr 
indication  was  necessary  of  the  favourable  will 
of  heaven,  since  they  were  immediately  em- 
ployed in  a  service  peculiarly  agreeable  to  the 
gods.  At  the  same  time,  he  counteracted  the 
dejection  of  their  imaginary  fears,  byencouTag»> 
ments  equally  chimerical.  It  was  circulated, 
by  his  contrivance,  that  the  Theban  temples  had 
opened  of  their  own  accord,  in  consequence  of 
which  the  priestesses  had  announced  a  victory; 
that  tlie  armour  of  Hercules,  reposited  in  the 
Cadmaea,  had  suddenly  disappeared,  as  if  that 
invincible  hero  in  person  had  gone  to  battle  in 
defence  of  his  Theban  countrymen;  above  all, 
an  ancient  oracle  was  carefully  handed  aboat, 
denouncing  defeat  and  ruin  to  the  Spartane 
near  the  indispnant  tomb  of  the  daughters  of 
Scedasus.  These  artifices  gained  the  multi- 
tude, while  arguments  more  rational  prevailed 
with  their  leaders,  of  whom  the  majority  at 
length  ranged  themselves  on  the  side  of  the 
general.  , 

Before  conducting  them  to  battle,  Epammon- 
das  displayed  his  confidence  of  victory,  by  per- 
mitting all  those  to  retire,  who  either  diaap- 
proved  his  cause,  or  were  averse  to  *^*'*-°jJ 
danger ;  a  permission  which  the  Thespian*  M 
thought  proper  to  embrace.  The  unwarliM 
crowd  of  attendants,  whose  services  were  use- 
less in  time  of  action,  eradually  seized  theMin* 
opportunity  to  leave  the  camp.  The  swelling 
multitude  appeared  as  a  second  army  to  the 
Spartans,  who  sent  a  powerful  detachment  to 
oppose  them.  The  fear  of  being  cut  off  by  tw 
enemy  threw  them  back  on  the  Thebans,  whose 
hopes  were  enlivened  by  the  unexpected  '^"^ 
of  such  a  considerable  reinforcement.  J" 
encouraged,  they  determined  unanimously 
stand  by  their  admired  chief,  and  either  to  w- 
fend  their  country,  or  to  perish  in  the  attempt. 
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and  the  ardour  of  the  troops  ^quallmg  the  skill 
of  the  general,  the  union  of  such  advantages 
render^  them  invincible. 

Cleombrotus  had  disposed  his  forces  in  the 
form  of  a  crescent,  according  to  an  ancient  and 
favourite  practice  of  the  Spartans.  His  cavalry 
were  posted  in  squadrons  along  the  front  of  the 
right  wing,  where  he  commanded  in  person. 
The  allies  composed  the  left  wing,  conducted  by 
Archidamus.  The  Theban  general,  perceiving 
this  dispositition,  and  sensible  that  the  issue  of 
the  battle  would  chiefly  depend  on  the  domes- 
tic  troops  of  Sparta,  determined  to  charge  vi- 
gorously with  his  left,  in  order  to  seize  or  de- 
stroy tlie  person  of  Cleombrotus ;  thinking  that 
should  this  design  succeed,  the  Spartans  mast 
be  discouraged  and  repelled ;  and  that  even  the 
attempt  must  occasion  great  disorder  in  their 
ranks,  as  the  bravest  would  hasten,  from  every 
quarter,  to  defend  the  sacred  person  .of  their 
king.  Having  resolved,  therefore,  to  commit 
the  fortune  of  the  day  to  the  bravery  of  the  left 
division  of  his  forces,  he  strengthened  it  with 
the  choice  of  his  heavy-armed  men,  whom  he 
drew  up  fifty  deep.  The  cavalry  were  placed 
in  the  van,  to  oppose  the  Spartan  horse,  whom 
they  excelled  in  experience  and  valour.  Pelo- 
pidas,  with  the  Sacred  Band,  flanked  the  whole 
on  the  left ;  and  deeming  no  particular  station 
worthy  of  their  prowess,  they  were  prepared  to 
appear  in  every  tumult  of  the  field,  whither 
they  might  be  called,  either  by  an  opportunity 
of  success,  or  by  the  prospect  of  distinguished 
danger.  The  principal  inconvenience  to  which 
the  Thebans  were  exposed,  in  advancing  to  the 
charge,  was  that  of  being  surrounded  by  the 
wide-extended  arms  of  the  Spartan  crescent. 
This  danger  the  general  foresaw;  and  in  order 
to  prevent  it,  he  spread  out  his  right  wing,  of 
which  the  files  had  only  six  men  in  depth,  and 
the  ranks  proceeding  in  an  oblique  line,  diverged 
the  farther  from  tho  enemy,  in  proportion  as 
they  extended  in  length. 
Olvmn  ^^^  action  began  with  the  caval- 

..^2  T*  which,  on  the  Spartan  side,  con- 

.  *p'  Af««  sisted  chiefly  of  such  horses  as  were 
kept  for  pleasure  by  the  richer  citi- 
zens in  times  of  peace ;  and  which,  proving  an 
unequal  match  for  the  disciplined  valour  of  the 
Thebans,  were  speedily  broken,  and  thrown 
back  on  the  infantry.  Their  repulse  and  rout 
occasioned  considerable  disorder  in  the  Lacedss- 
monian  ranks,  which  was  greatly  heightened 
by  the  impetuous  onset  of  the  Sacred  Band. 
Epaminondas  availed  himself  of  this  momen- 
tary confusion  to  perform  one  of  those  rapid 
evolutions  which  commonly  decide  the  fortune 
of  battles.  He  formed  his  strongest,  but  least 
numerous  division,  into  a  compact  wedge,  with 
a  sharp  point  and  with  spreading  flanks ;  ex- 
pecting^ that  the  Lacedsmonians,  as  soon  as 
they  had  recovered  their  ranks,  would  attack 
the  weaker  and  more  extended  part  of  his  army, 
which,  from  the  oblique  arrangement  in  which 
it  had  been  originally  drawn  up,  seemed  pre- 
pared for  a  retreat.  Tho  event  answered  his 
expectation.  While  the  Lacedemonians  ad- 
vanced against  his  right  wing,  where  they  found 
little  or  no  resistance,  he  rushed  forward  with 
his  left;  and  darting  like  the  beak  of  a  gal- 


ley ^  on  the  flank  of  the  enemy,  bore  down  every 
thing  before  him,  until  he  arrived  near  the  poet 
occupied  by  Cleombrotus.  The  urgency  of  tho 
danger  recalled  to  their  ancient  principles  the 
degenerate  disciples  of  Lycurgus.  The  bravest 
warriors  flew  from  every  quarter  to  the  assist- 
ance  of  their  prince,  covered  him  with  their 
shields,  and  defended  him  with  their  swords 
and  lances.  Their  impetuous  valour  resisted 
the  intrepid  progress  of  the  Thebans,  till  the 
Spartan  horemen,  who  attended  the  person  of 
Cleombrotus,  were  totally  cut  off,  and  the  king 
himself,  pierced  with  many  wounds,  fell  on 
the  breathless  or  expiring  bodies  of  his  gener- 
ous defenders.  The  fall  of  the  chief  gave 
new  rage  to  the  battle.  Anger,  resentment, 
and  despair,  bv  turns  agitated  the  Spartans. 
According  to  the  superstitious  ideas  of  pagan- 
ism, the  death  of  their  king  appeared  to  them  a 
slight  misfortune,  compared  with  the  disgrace- 
ful impiety  of  committing  his  mangled  remains 
to  the  insults  of  an  enemy.  To  prevent  this 
abomination,  they  exerted  their  utmost  valour, 
and  tlieir  strenuous  efibrts  were  successfuL 
But  they  could  not  obtain  any  further  advan- 
tage. Epaminondas  was  careful  to  fortify  his 
ranks,  and  to  maintain  his  order  of  battle ;  and 
the  firmness  and  rapidity  of  his  regular  assault 
gained  a  complete  and  decisive  victory  over  the 
desperate  resistance  of  broken  troops.  The 
principal  strength  of  the  allies  had  liitherto 
remained  inactive,  unwilling  rashly  to  engage 
in  a  battle,  the  motives  of  which  they  had 
never  heartily  approved.  The  defeat  of  the 
Lacedemonians,  and  the  death  of  Cleombrotus, 
decided  their  wavering  irresolution.  They  de- 
termined, almost  with  one  accord,  to  decline 
the  engagement;  their  retreat  was  effected 
with  the  loss  of  about  two  thousand  men ;  and 
the  Thebans  remained  sole  masters  of  the  field.' 
The  care  of  burying  the  dead,  and  the  fear 
of  reducing  the  enemy  to  despair,  seemed  to 
have  prevented  Epaminondas  from  pursuing 
the  vanquished  to  their  camp;  which,  as  it  was 
strongly  fortified,  could  not  be  taken  without 
great  slaughter  of  the  assailants.  When  the 
Lacedemonians  had  assembled  within  the  de- 
fence of  their  ditch  and  rampart,  their  security 
from  immediate  danger  allowed  them  time  to 
reflect  with  astonislynent  and  sqrrow  on  the 
humiliating  consequences  of  their  recent  dis- 
aster. Whether  they  considered  the  number 
of  the  slain,  or  reflected  on  the  mortifying  loss 
of  national  honour,  it  was  easy  for  them  to  per** 
ceive,  that,  on  no  former  occasion,  the  glory  of 
their  country  had  ever  received  such. a  fatal 
wound.  Many  Spartans  declared  their  disgrace 
too  heavy  to  be  borne;  that  they  never  would 
permit  their  ancient  laurels  to  be  buried  under 
a  Theban  trophy ;  and  that,  instead  of  craving 
their  dead  under  the  protection  of  a  treaty, 
(which  would  be  acknowledging  their  defeat,^ 
they  were  determined  to  return  into  tlje  field, 
and  to  recover  them  by  force  of  arms.  This 
manly,  but  dangerous  resolution,  was  con- 
demned in  the  council  of  war,  by  the  officers 


4  Xenopbon  employs  this  expretsion  on  a  nmilar  occa- 
sion, in  relating  the  battle  of  Mantinea. 
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of  moat  experience  and  authority.  They  ob- 
served, that  of  seven  hundred  Spartans  who 
fought  in  the  engagement,  four  hundred  had 
fallen ;  that  the  Lacedemonians  had  lost  one 
thousand,  and  the  allies  two  thousand  six  hun- 
dred. Their  army  indeed  still  outnumbered 
that  of  the  enemy ;  but  their  domestic  forces 
formed  scarcely  the  tenth  part  of  their  strength, 
nor  could  they  repose  any  confidence  in  the 
forced  assistance  of  their  reluctant  confederates, 
who,  emboldened  by  the  misfortunes  of  Sparta, 
declared  their  unwillingness  to  renew  the  bat- 
tle, and  scarcely  conceided  tlieir  satisfaction  at 
the  humiliation  and  disgrace  of  that  haughty 
and  tyrannical  republic.  Yielding,  therefore, 
to  the  necessity  of  this  miserable  juncture,  the 
Spartans  sent  a  herald  to  crave  their  dead,  and 
to  acknowledge  the  victory  of  the  Thebans.^ 

Before  they  found  it  convenient  to  return 
home,  tlie  fatal  tidings  had  reached  their  capi- 
tal ;  and  on  this  memorable  occasion,  the  Spar- 
tans exhibited  that  striking  peculiarity  of  beha- 
viour, which  naturally  resulted  from  the  insti- 
tutions of  Lycurgus.  Availing  himself  of  the 
extraordinary  respect  which  uncultivated  na- 
tions bestow  on  military  courage,  in  preference 
to  all  other  virtues  and  accomplishments,  that 
legislator,  allowed  to  the  man  who  had  lost  his 
defensive  armour,  or  who  had  fled  in  the  day 
of  battle,  but  one  melancholy  alternative,  more 
dreadful  than  death  to  a  generous  mind.  The 
unfortunate  soldier  was  either  driven  into  per- 
petual banishment,  and  subjected  to  every  in- 
dignity which,  in  a  rude  age,  would  naturally 
be  inflicted  by  the  resentment  of  neighbouring 
and  hostile  tribes ;  or,  if  he  submitted  to  remain 
at  home,  he  was  excluded  from  the  public  as- 
semblies, from  every  office  of  power  or  honour, 
from  the  protection  of  the  laws,  and  almost 
from  the  society  of  men,  without  the  shadow  of 
a  hope  ever  to  amend  his  condition.  The  in- 
fluence of  this  stem  law,  which  seems  to  have 
been  forgotten  in  the  field  of  Leuctra,  was  illus- 
trated in  a  very  striking  manner,  after  that  un- 
fortunate battle. 

The  messenger  of  bad  news  arrived,  while 
the  Spartans,  according  to  annual  custom,  were 
celebrating,  in  the  month  of  July,  gymnastic 
and  musical  entertainments,  and  invoking  hea- 
ven to  preserve  the  fruity  of  the  approaching 
autumn.  Being  introduced  to  the  Ephori,  he 
informed  them  of  the  public  disaster.  These  ma- 
gistrates commanded  the  festival  to  proceed; 
sending,  however,  to  each  family  a  list  of  the 
warriors  whom  it  had  lost,  and  enjoining  the 
women  to  abstain  from  unavailing  lamentations. 
Next  day,  the  fathers  and  other  relations  of 
such  as  had  perished  in  the  field  of  battle,  ap- 
peared in  the  public  places,  dressed  in  their 
gayest  attire,  saluting  and  congratulating  each 
other  on  the  bravery  of  their  brethren  or  chil- 
dren. But  the  kinsmen  of  those  who  had  saved 
themselves  by  a  shameful  flight,  either  remain- 
ed at  home,  brooding  in  silence  over  their  do- 
mestic afiliction,  or,  if  they  ventured  abroad, 
discovered  every  symptom  of  unutterable  an- 
guish and  despair.  Their  persons  were  shame- 
fully neglected,  their  garments  rent,  their  arms 
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folded,  their  eyes  fixed  immoyeably  on  tba 
ground ;  expecting,  in  humble  rengnation,  the 
sentence  of  eternal  ignominy  ready  to  be  de- 
nounced by  the  magistrate  against  the  unworthy 
causes  of  their  sorrow.^  But,  on  this  critical 
emergency,  the  rigour  of  the  Spartan  discipline 
was  mitigated  by  Agesilaus,  whom  the  number 
and  rank  of  the  criminals  deterred  from  inflictp* 
ing  on  them  the  merited  punishment.  He  en- 
deavoured to  atone  for  abandoning  the  spirit  of 
the  laws,  by  what  may  appear  a  very  puerile 
expedient;  ^Let  us  suppose,"  said  he,  ^the 
sacred  institutions  of  Lycurgus  to  have  slept 
during  one  unfortunate  day,  but  henceforth  let 
them  resume  their  wonted  vigour  and  activi^  :^ 
a  sentence  extravagantly  praised  by  many  wri- 
ters, as  preserving  the  authority  of  the  laws, 
while  it  spared  the  lives  of  the  citizens.  Bat 
as,  on  the  one  hand,  we  cannot  discover  the 
admired  sagacity  of  Agesilaus  in  dispensing 
this  act  of  lenity ;  so,  on  the  other,  we  cannut 
condcnm  as  imprudent  the  act  itself,  which  the 
present  circumstances  of  his  country  rendered 
not  only  expedient,  but  necessary.  If  SpaJta 
had  been  the  populous  capital  of  an  exteneive 
territory,  the  lives  of  three  hundred  citizens 
might,  perhaps,  have  been  usefully  sacrificed  to 
the  honour  of  military  discipline.  But  a  com- 
munity exceedingly  small,  and  actually  weaken- 
ed by  the  loss  of  four  hundred  members,  could 
scarcely  have  survived  another  blow  equally 
destructive.  No  distant  prospect  of  advantage, 
therefore,  could  have  justified  such  an  unsea- 
sonable severity. 

oivmn  When  the  intelligence  was  dif- 

cii  I!  ^"■®**  ^^®''  Greece,  that  the  The- 

A  C  371  ^^^^  ^^^  ^®  ^^^^^^  ^^  ^^^7  ^'luve 
hundred  men,  had  raised  an  immor- 
tal trophy  over  the  strength  and  renown  of 
Sparta,  the  importance  of  this  event  became 
every  ■  where  conspicuous.  The  desire,  and 
■hope,  of  a  revolution  in  public  affairs,  filled 
the  Peloponnesus  with  agitation  and  tumolL 
Eleans,  Arcadians,  and  Argives,  every  people 
who  had  been  influenced  by  Spartan  councals, 
or  intimidated  by  Spartan  power,  openly  as- 
pired at  independence.  The  less  considerable 
states  expected  to  remain  thenceforth  unmo- 
lested, no  longer  paying  contributions,  nor  obey- 
ing every  idle  summons  to  war.  The  more 
powerful  republics  breathed  hatred  and  re- 
venge, and  gloried  in  an  opportunity  of  taking 
vengeance  on  the  proud  senators  of  Sparta,  for 
the  calamities  which  they  had  so  oflen  inflicted 
on  their  neighbours. 

But  amidst  this  general  ferment,  and  while 
every  other  people  were  guided  rather  by  their 
passions  and  animosities,  than  by  the  principles 
of  justice  or  sound  policy,  the  Athenians  ex- 
hibited an  illustrious  example  of  political  mode- 
ration.' Immediately  afler  the  battle  of  Lenc- 
tra,  a  Theban  herald,  adorned  with  the  em- 
blems of  peace  and  victory,  had  been  despatched 
to  Athens,  in  order  to  relate  the  particulars  of 
the  engagement,  and  to  invite  the  Athenians 
to  en  offensive  •  alliance  against  a  republic, 
which  had  ever  proved  the  most  dangerous,  as 
well  as  the  most  inveterate  enemy  of  their 
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^MKOtrj.  Bnt  the  aawinbly  of  Athena,  goTerned 
by  the  mapiuiiBiity,  or  n^er  by  the  prudence, 
of  Timothens  end  Iphicrates,  detennined  to 
humble  their  rhrale,  not  to  destroy  them. 

The  ancient  and  iilustrioos  merit  of  the  Spar- 
tana,  their  important  eervioee  during  the  Per- 
sian war,  and  the  &ma  of  their  laws  and  dis- 
cipline, which  etill  rendeied  them  a  respectable 
bnmch  of  the  Grsciao  ooniederacy,  might  hvre 
a  considerable  influenoe  in  producing  this  reso- 
lution. But  it  chiefly  proceeded  from  a  jealousy 
of  the  growing  power  of  Thebes,  the  situation 
•f  whose  territories  might  soon  render  her  a 
meoe  formidable  opponent  to  Athens,  than  even. 
Sparta  herself.  ThiiB  political  consideration  for 
•nee  prevailed  ever  a  deep-rooted  national  an- 
tipathy. The  Theban  herald  was  not  reeeiyed 
with  respect,  nor  even  with  decency.  He  was 
not  entertained  in  public,  according  to  the  es- 
tablished hospitality  of  the  Greeks;  and  al- 
tibourh  the  senate  of  the  Five  Hundred  (who 
usually  answered  foreign  ambassadors^  was 
then  assembled  in  the  citadel,  he  was  allowed 
to  return  home  without  receivmg  the  smallest 
eatisiaction  on  the  subject  of  his  denMnd.  But 
the  Athenians,  though  unwiHing  to  second  the 
sesentment,  and  promote  the  prosperity  of 
Thebei,  prepared  to  derive  every  possibie  ad- 
vantage £rom  the  nusfortunes  and  distress  of 
Sparta.  Convinced  that  the  inhabitants  of  Pe- 
loponnesus would  no  longer  be  inclined  to  fol- 
low her  standard,  and  share  her  danger  and  ad- 
versity, they  eagerly  seized  the  opportunity  of 
delivering  them  for  ever  from  her  yoke ;  and, 
lest  any  other  people  mieht  attain  the  rank 
which  the  Spartans  once  neld,  and  raise  their 
own  importance  on  the  ruins  of  public  free- 
dom, ambassadors  were  sent  successively  to  the 
several  cities,  requiring  their  respective  com- 
pliance with  the  treaty  of  Antalcidas.  AgainBt 
aacfa  as  rejected  this  overture,  war  was  de- 
nounced in  the  name  of  Athens  and  her  allies ; 
which  was  declaring  to  all  Greece,  that  the 
battle  of  Leuctra  had  put  the  balance  of  power 
in  her  hands,  and  that  she  had  determined  to 
check  the  ambition  of  every  republic  whose 
▼iews  were  too  aspiring.^ 

Disappointed  of  the  assistance  of  Athens, 
the  Thebans  had  recourse  to  an  ally  not  less 
powerful.  The  extensive  and  fertile  territory 
of  Thessaly,  which  had  been  so  long  weaken- 
ed by  division,  was  fortunately  united  under 
the  government  of  Jason  of  Ph'em,  a  man 
whose  abilities  and  enterprising  ambition  seem- 
ed destined  to  change  the  face  of  the  ancient 
world.'  To  the  native  virtues  of  hospitality 
and  magnificence,  which  peculiarly  distinguish- 
ed/his country,  Jason  added  indefatigable  la- 
bour and  invincible  courage,  with  a  mind  ca- 
pable to  conceive  the  lomest  designs,  and  a 
character  ready  to  promote  t^em  by  the  mean- 
est artifices/  His  family  descended  from  the 
ancient  kings  of  the  heroic  ages,  and  formed 
the  wealthiest  house  in  Phere,  which  had  al- 
ready attained  considerable  pre-eminence  over 
the  neighbouring  cities  of  Thessaly.  By  con- 
trivances extremely  unworthy  of  that  greatness 
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to  which  they  frequently  conduct,  Jason  de- 
ceived his  brothers  and  kinsmen,  and  appropri- 
ated almost  the  sole  use  of  his  domestic  opu- 
lence. With  this  he  hired  a  well-appointed 
body  of  mercenaries,  by  whose  assistance  he 
acquired  greater  authority  in  Phere,  than  any 
former  general  or  king  had  ever  enjojed.7  But 
the  government  of  a  single  city  could  not  sa- 
tisfy his  aspiring  mind.  By  stratagem,  by  sur- 
prise, dr  by  force,  he  extended  his  dominion 
over  the  richest  parts  of  Thessaly ;  and  was 
ready  to  grasp  the  whole,  when  his  -dengns 
were  obstructed  by  the  powerful  opposition  of 
Polydamas  the  PharsaJian.^ 

Next  to  Phera  and  Larissa,  Pharsalus  was  the 
largest  and  most  flourishing  city  in  that  north- 
em  division  of  Greece.  But  tba  inhabitants, 
distracted  by  factions,  exhausted  their  strength 
in  civil  discord  and  sedition,  until  a  ray  of  wis- 
dom illuminating  both  parties,  they  committed 
their  difiereuces,  and  themselves,  to  the  probity 
and  patriotism  of  Polydamas,  which  were  equally 
respected  at  home  and  abroad.  For  several 
years  Polydamas  commanded  the  citadel,  and 
administered  justice  and  the  finances,  with  such 
diligence  and  fidelity,  as  might  reasonably  have 
entitled  him  to  the  glorious  appellation  of  Fa- 
ther of  his  country.  He  firmly  opposed  and 
counteracted  the  secret  practices,  as  well  as  the 
open  designs,  of  -Jason,  who  eagerly  solicited 
his  friendship  by  every  motive  that  could  actu- 
ate a  mind  of  \e»B  dciermined  integrity. 

At  a  conference  which  was  held  between 
them  at  Pharsalus,  where  Jason  had  come  alone 
and  unattended,  tiie  better  to  gain  the  confi- 
dence of  a  generous  adversary,  the  Phenean 
displayed  the  magnitude  of  his  power  and  re- 
sources, which  it  seemed  impossible  for  the 
weakness  of  Pharsalus  to  resist;  and  promised, 
that,  on  surrendering  the  citadel  of  that  place, 
which  must  otherwise  soon  yield  to  force,  Po- 
lydamas should  enjoy  in  Thessaly  the'  second 
rank  after  himself;  that  he  would  regard  him 
as  his  friend  and  colleague ;  nor  could  there  re- 
main a  doubt  that  their  united  labours  might 
raise  their  common  country  to  that  station  in 
Greece  which  it  had  been  long  entitled  to  hold.- 
That  the  subjugation  of  the  neighbouring  states 
opened  vaster  prospects,  which  forced  them- 
selves irresistibly  on  his  mind,  when  he  consi- 
dered the  natural  advantages  of  Thessaly,  the 
fertility  of  the  soil,  the  swiftness  of  the  horses, 
the  disciplined  bravery  and  martial  ardour  of 
the  inhabitants,  with  whom  no  nation  in  Eu- 
rope, or  in  Asia,  was  able  to  contend. 

Polydamas  heard  with  pleasure  the  praises 
of  hie  native  land,  and  admired  the  magna- 
nimity of  Jason.  But  he  observed,  that  his 
fellow  citizens  had  honoured  him  with  a  trnst 
which  it  was  impossible  for  him  ever  to  betray; 
and  that  their  community  still  enjoyed  the  al- 
liance of  Sparta,  from  which  the  neighbouring 
cities  had  revolted .  That  he  was  determined 
to  dqmand  the  protortionof  that  republic;  and 
if  the  Lacedsmoninn^  were  willing  and  able  to 
afford  him  any  efTectnal  aeeistance,  he  would 
defend  to  the  last  extremity  the  walls  of  Phar- 
salus.   Jason  commended  his  integrity  and  pa- 

7  Pint.  Polit.  pi  «fin.  liiend. 

8  Xcn'j^h.  Ilellcu.  1.  vi.  c  i.  ot  leq. 
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triotiim,  which,  he  declared,  inspired  hinrwith 
the  warmer  desire  to  obtain  the  fiiendship  of 
such  an  illuBtrtoos  character. 
^1  Soon  afterwards  Pol  j  damas  went 

. .  ^^^'  to  Sparta,  and  proposed  his  demand 
A^'  C  ^^70  ^  coancil ;  exhorting  the  ma- 
*  '  gistratos  not  only  to  undertake  the 
expedition,  but  to  undertake  it  with  vigour ; 
for  if  they  expected  to  oppose  the  forces  of  Ja- 
son by  their  undisciplined  peasants,  or  half- 
armed  slaves,  they  would  infidlibly  bring  dis- 
grace oo  themselves,  and  ruin  on  their  confede- 
rates. The  Lacedemonians  were  deeply  engaged 
in  the  Theb'an  war,  which  had  been  hiSierto 
carried  on  unsuccessfully.  They  prudently  de- 
clined, therefore,  the  invitation  of  Polydamas ; 
who,  returning  to  Thessaly,  held  a  second  con- 
ference with  Jason.  He  still  refused  to  sur- 
render the  citadel,  but  promised  to  use  his  best 
endeavours  for  making  the  Pharsalians  submit 
of  their  own  accord ;  and  offered  his  only  son 
as  a  pledge  of  his  fidelity.  Jason  accepted  the 
offer,  and,  by  the  influence  of  Polydamas,  was 
soon  afterwards  declared  captain-general  of 
Pharsalus  and  all  Thessaly ;  a  modest  appeUa- 
tion,'  under  which  he  enjoyed  the  full  extent  of 
royal  power. * 

He  began  his  reign  by  adjusting,*with  equity 
and  precision,  the  proportion  of  taxes,  and  the 
contingent  of  troops,  to  be  raised  by  the  several 
cities  in  his  dominions.  The  new  levies,  added 
to  his  standing  army  of  mercenaries,  amounted 
to  eight  thousand  horse,  twenty  thousand  heavy- 
armed  foot,  and  such  a  body  of  targetoers,  as 
no  nation  of  antiquity  could  match.^  But 
numbers  formed  tlie  least  advantageous  dis- 
tinction of  the  army  of  Jason.  Every  day  he 
exercised  his  troops  in  person ;  dispensed  re- 
wards and  punishments;  cashiered  tJie  slothful 
and  effeminate ;  honoured  the  brave  and  dili- 
gent with  double,  and  sometimes  treble  pay, 
with  large  donatives  in  money,  and  with  such 
other  presents  as  peculiarly  suited  their  re- 
spective tastes.  By  this  judicious  plan  of  mili- 
tary administration,  the  soldiers  of  Jason  be- 
came alike  attached  to  their  duty,  and  to  the 
person  of  their  general,  whose  standard  they 
were  ready  to  ft>llow  into  any  part  of  the 
world.' 

He  began'his  military  operations  by  subduing 
the  Dryopes,^  the  Dolopians,  and  the  other 
small  but  warlike  tribes,  inhabiting  the  long 
and  intricate  chain  of  mounts  (Eta  and  Pindus, 
which  form  the  southern  frontier  of  Thessaly. 
Then  turning  northwards,  he  struck  terror  into 
Macedon,  and  icompelled  Amyntas  to  become 
his  ally,  and  most  probably  his  tributary.  Thus 
fortified  on  both  sides,  ho  retaliated  the  inroads 
of  the  Phocians,  who  had  long  profited  of  the 
divisions,  and  insulted  the  weakness,  of  his 
country ;  and  by  conquering  the  small  and  un- 
cultivated district  of  Epirus,  whidi  then  formed 
a  barbarous  principality  under  Alcetas,*  an  an- 


1  Xenoph.  Hellen.  I.  t!.  e.  1,  et  leq.  et  Diodor.  SieuL  L 
XV.  p.  488. 
3  Xenophon  exprenet  h  more  strongly;   triKrmrrtxov 

3  Xenoph.  p.  600.  4  Stnbo.  I.  viii.  p.  999. 

A  In  spoaking  of  ArrybM  (th«  son  of  Aleetas,  and  the 
•n-andfather  of  Pyrrhus,)  who  received  bis  educaUon  at 


ceetor  of  the  renowned  Pyrrhus,  he  extended 
the  dominion  of  Thessaly  from  the  JEgean  to 
the  Ionian  8dl^  and  encompassed,  as  with  a  belt, 
the  utmost  breadth  of  the  Grecian  republics. 

It  cannot  be  doubted,  that  the  subjugation,  or 
at  least  the  command,  of  those  immortal  com- 
monwealths, was  the  aim  of  tlie  Thessalian 
prince,  who  declared  to  his  friends,  that  he  ex- 
pected, by  the  assistance  of  Greece,  to  imitate 
the  glorious  example  of  Cyrus  and  AgesilaiiSf 
and  to  effect,  by  the  united  strength  of  the  con- 
federacy, what  these  generals  had  nearly  ac- 
complished by  a  body  of  ten  or  twelve  thousand 
soldiers.^  While  the  Spartans,  however,  pr»> 
served  their  long-boasted  pre-eminence,  and 
regarded  it  as  their  hereditary  and  unalienable 
right  to  conduct  their  confederates  to  war,  Ja- 
son could  not  hope  to  attain  the  principal  com- 
mand in  an  Asiatic  expedition.  As  the  natural 
enemy  of  that  haughty  people,  he  rejoiced  in 
their  unprosperous  war  against  the  Thebaos ; 
nor  could  he  receive  small  satisfaction  from  be- 
holding the  southern  states  of  Greece  engaged 
in  perpetual  warfare,  while  he  himself  main- 
tained a  respected  neutrality,  and  watched  the 
first  favourable  occasion  of  interfering,  with  de- 
cisive effect,  in  the  final  settlement  of  that 
country. 

He  seldom  ventured  indeed  into  the  Pelopon- 
nesus ;  but,  in  order  to  examine  matters  more 
nearly,  he  undertook,  upon  very  extraordinaiy 
pretences,  several  journeys  to  Athens  and 
Thebes.  From  policy,  and  perhaps  from  in* 
clination,  he  had  formed  an  intimate  connec- 
tion with  the  most  distinguished  characters  of 
those  republics,  and  particularly  with  Pelopi- 
das  and  Timotheus.  The  latter,  after  serving 
his  countiy  with  equal  glory  and  success,  was» 
according  to  the  usual  fortune  of  Athenian 
commanders,  exposed  to  a  cruel  persecution  of 
his  rivala  and  enemies,  which  endangered  his 
honour  and  his  life.  On  the  day  of  trial  the 
admirers  and  fidends  of  that  great  man  appear- 
ed in  the  Athenian  assembly,  in  order  to  inter- 
cede with  his  judges ;  and  among  the  rest,  Jason» 
habited  in  the  robe  of  a  suppliant,  humbly  so- 
liciting the  release  of  Timotheus,  from  a  peo- 
ple who  would  not  probably  have  denied  a 
much  greater  favour  to  the  simple  recommen- 
dation of  so  powerful'  a  prince.^  In  a  visit  to 
Thebes,  he  endeavoured  to  gain  or  secure  the 
attachment  of  Epaminondas,  by  large  presente 
and  promises;  but  the  illustrious  Theban, 
whose  independent  and  honourable  poverty  had 
rejected  the  assistance  of  his  friends  and  rollow 
citizens,  spumed  with  disdain  the  insolent  ge- 
nerosity of  a  stranger.s  Yet,  by  the  interven- 
tion of  Pelopidas,  Jason  contracted  an  engage- 
ment of  hospitality  with  the  Tbebans,  in  cmi- 
sequence  of  which  he  was  invited  to  join  their 
arms,  after  their  memorable  victory  at  Leuctrm. 

The  ThessaUan  prince  accepted  the  invita- 
tion, though  his  designs  respecting  Greece  were 
not  yet  ripe  for  execution.    He  was  actually 


Athens,  Justin  says.  ^  Qaanto  doctior  oiajoribns  sso,  twto 
et  gratior  populo  fait.  Primas  itaqoe  Isgee  et  acnatocB  an- 
naosque  magistnitas  et  reipublica  fbrmam  eompoesii.  Bl 
Qt  a  Pyrrho  sedes,  sic  vtia  cidtior  populo  at  Anyba  Hatala.^ 
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•ngftged  in  war  with  the  Phoctani,  of  which, 
whatever  might  be  the  pretence,  the  real  ob- 
ject was  to  obtain  the  superintendence  of  the 
Delphic  oracle,  and  the  adminietration  of  the 
tacred  treasure.  To  avoid  marching  through 
a  hostile  territory,  he  ordered  his  galleys  to  be 
equipped,  as  if  he  had  intended  to  proceed  by 
lea  to  the  coast  of  BoBo^a.  His  naval  prepa- 
rations amused  the  attention  of  the  Phocians, 
while  Jason  entered  their  country  with  a  body 
of  two  thousand  'light  horse,  and  advanced 
with  such  rapidity  that  he  was  every  where  the 
first  messenger  of  his  own  arrival; 

By  this  unusual  celerity,  he  joined,  without 
encountering  any  obstacle,  the  army  of  the  The- 
bana,  who  were  encamped  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Leuctra,at  no  great  distance  from  the  enemy. 
Instead  of  an  auxiliary,  Jason  thought  it  more 
suitable  to  his  interest  to  act  the  part  of  a  medi- 
ator. He  exhorted  the  Thebans  to  rest  satisfied 
with  the  advantages  which  they  had  already  ob- 
tained, without  driving  their  adversaries  to  des- 
pair ;  that  the  recent  history  of  their  own  re- 
public, and  of  Sparta,  should  teach  them  to 
remember  the  vicissitudes  of  fortune.  The  La- 
cediemonians,  on  the  other  hand,  he  reminded 
of  the  difference  between  a  victorious  and  van- 
quished army.  That  the  present  crisis  seemed 
totally  adverse  to  the  re-establishmeht  of  their 
greatness ;  that  they  should  yield  to  the  fatality 
of  circumstances,  and  watch  a  more  favourable 
opportunity  to  restore  the  tarnished  lustre  of 
their  arms.  His  arguments  prevailed ;  hostili- 
ties were  suspended ;  the  terms  of  a  peace  were 
proposed  and  accepted:  but  it  is  remarkable, 
that  the  Spartans  and  their  allies  had  so  little 
confidence  in  this  sudden  negotiation,  that  they 
decamped  the  night  following,  and  continued  to 
march  homeward,  with  the  diligence  of  distrust 
and  fear,  until  they  got  entirely  beyond  reach 
of  the  Thebans.* 

Jason  had  not,  probably,  more  confidence  in 
a  treaty  hastily  concluded  between  enemies, 
whose  resentments  were  irritated  and  inflamed 
by  so  many  mutual  injuries  offered  and  retorted. 
Nothing  could  have  been  more  contrary  to  his 
views  than  a  sincere  and  lasting  peace  between 
these  powerful  republics ;  but  as  this  was  not  to 
be  apprehended,  he  wiriied  to  obtain  the  reputa- 
tion of  appeasing  the  dissensions  of  Greece ;  a 

9  Zanoph.  p.  000. 


circumstance  of  great  importance  to  the  accom- 
plishment of  his  ambitious  designs. 

In  his  return  home,  he  demolished  the  walls 
of  Heraclea,  a  town  situate  near  the  straits  of 
Thermopyle ;  not  fearing,  says  his  historian,'^ 

Olvmn  ^^^  "^^  ^^  ^^  Greek  states  should 
•- ^«  ^*  invade  his  dominions  from  that  side* 
AC  370  ^^^  unwilling  to  leave  a  place  of 
'  *  *  such  strength  on  his  frontier,  which, 
if  seized  by  a  powerful  neighbour,  might  ob- 
struct his  passage  into  Greece.  Thither  he 
determined  to  return  at  the  celebration  of  the 
Pythian  games,  at  which  he  meant  to  claim 
the  right  of  presiding,  as  an  honour  due  both 
to  his  piety  and  to  his  power.  He  commanded, 
therefore,  the  cities  and  villages  of  Thessaly  to 
fatten  sheep,  goats,  swine,  and  oxen,  and  pro- 
posed honourable  rewards  to  such  districts  as 
furnished  the  best  victims  for  the  altars  of 
Apollo.  Without  any  burdensome  impositi<m 
on  his  subjects,  he  collected  a  thousand  oxen, 
and,  of  smaller  cattle,  to  the  number  of  ten 
thousand.  At  the  same  time,  he  prepared  the 
whole  military  strength  of  his  kingdom,  by 
whose  assistance,  still  more  effectually  than  by 
the  merit  of  his  sacrifices,  he  might  maintain 
his  pretensions  to  the  8U|>erintendence  of  the 
games,  the  direction  of  the  oracle,  and  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  sacred  treasure,  which  he  re- 
garded as  so  many  previous  steps  to  the  con- 
quest of  Greece  and  Asia.  But,  amidst  these 
lofty  projects,  Jason,  while  reviewing  the  Phe- 
nean  cavalry,  was  stabbed  by  seven  youths, 
who  approached  him,  on  pretence  of  demand- 
ing justice  against  each  other.  Two  of  the  as- 
sassins were  despatched  by  his  guards.  Five 
mounted  fleet  horses,  which  ha^  been  prepared 
for  their  use,  and  escaped  to  the  Grecian  re- 
publics, in  which  they  were  received  with  uni- 
versal acclamations  of  joy,  and  honoured  as  the 
saviours  of  their  country  from  the  formidable 
power  of  a  brave  but  ambitious  tyrant.^^  The 
projects  and  the  empire  of  Jason  perished  with 
hixnself ;  Thessaly,  as  we  shall  have  occasion 
to  explain,  relapsed  into  its  former  state  of  di- 
vision and  weakness :  but  it  is  the  business  of 
history  to  relate  not  only  great  actions,  but 
great  designs ;  and  even  the  designs  of  Jason 
announce  the  approaching  downfaO  of  Grecian 
freedom. 

10  Xeooph.p.  599. 
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CHAPTER  XXXI. 

Tkamdts  in  the  Pdoponnenu — Invation  of  lioeonia — Epamirumdas  r^uiUU  Musene — Fmmdo' 
Hon  of  Megaiopolii — Arehidamut  restoret  the  Fortune  of  Sparta — Affair*  of  Thessaly  and  Mor 
cedon — J^egotiatiomfor  Peace — 7%e  PretentioM  <^  Thebee  refuted — Epaminondas  ineades  the 
Peloponnesiu — Revolutiom  in  Aehaia — Speech  of  Archidamiu  in  the  Spartan  Council — jDe- 
eignt  of  Thebee — Disconcerted  by  Athens — JPelopidas^s  Expedition  in  TViessafy — 7%c  Arcadians 
eeise  the  Olympic  IVecuure — BeUtU  of  Mantiwea — AgesHautU  Expedition  into  Egypt. 


nnHE  death  of  Jason  remoTod  the  terror  of 
*'-  Greeoe ;  but  of  a  country  which  owed  its 
safety  to  the  arm  of  an  assassin,  the  condition 
may  jastly  be  regarded  as  extremely  unstable 
and  precarious.  There  elapsed,  however,  thirty- 
three  years  of  discord  and  calamity,  before  the 
Greeks  finally  experienced,  in  Philip  of  Mace- 
don,  such  ambition  and  abilities  as  enabled  him 
fully  to  accomplish  the  lofty  designs  of  theThes- 
salian.  The  history  of  this  last  stage  of  tumul- 
tuous liberty  comprehends  the  bloody,  but  inde- 
cisiye  wus,  which  exhausted  Greece  during 
eleven  years  that  intervened  between  the  battle 
-of  Leuctra,  and  the  accession  of  Philip  to  the 
Macedonian  throne,  together  with  the  active 
Teign  of  that  prince ;  a  memorable  period  of 
twenty-two  years,  illuminated  by  the  success 
and  glory  of  Macedon,  and  clouded  by  the  dis- 
■grace  and  ruin  of  the  Grecian  republics. 
Olvmn  '^^^  unexpected  issue  of  the  bat- 

cii  3  *^®  ^^  Leuctra  was  doubly  prejudi- 

A  *n*3<yA  cial  to  the  Spartans,  by  weakening 
*  their  own  confederacy,  and  strength- 
ening that  of  their  enemies.  In  less  than  two 
?ear8  after  that  important  event,  the  alliance  in 
doponnesus,  over  which  Sparta  had  so  long 
maintained  an  ascendant,  was  totally  dissolved, 
and  most  cities  bad  changed  not  only  their 
foreign  connections,  but  their  domestic  laws 
«nd  government  During  the  same  period,  the 
confederacy,  of  which  Thebes  was  the  head, 
bad,  on  the  contrary,  been  very  widely  ex- 
tended. Manv  communities  of  the  Pelopon- 
nesus courted  ner  protection;  and,  in  the  north 
of  Greece,  the  Acamanians,  Locrians,  Pho- 
cians,  the  whole  breadth  of  the  continent,  from 
tha  Ionian  to  the  iEgean  sea,  and  even  the  isle 
of  EubcBa,  increased  the  power,  and  in  some 
measure  acknowledged  the  dominion  of  Thebes. 
The  history  of  these  revolutions  is  very  imper- 
fectly related  by  ancient  writers;  but  their  con- 
sequences were  too  remarkable  not  to  be  attend- 
ed to  and  explained.  The  Peloponnesians,  after 
being  delivered  from  the  oppression  of  the  Spar- 
tan yoke,  were  subjected  to  the  more  destructive 
tvranny  of  their  own  ungovernable  passions.^ 
Every  state  and  every  city  was  torn  by  factions 
which  frequently  blazed  forth  into  the  most 
violent  seditions.  The  exiles  from  several,  re- 
publics were  nearly  as  numerous  as  those  who 
had  expelled  them.  Fourteen  hundred  were 
banished  fVom  Tegea;  two  thousand'  were  slain 


1  Dtodoraa,  L  xt.  p. ^371,  et  nq.  IioenL'in  Areludsiii. 
at  d«  Pace. 

9  This  nombw  ii  made  oat  by  eoinparinf  dURnent 
anthora,  and  onitinf  in  one  view  the  different  noenei  of  the 
•edition,  wh|eh  is  eaUed  the  BoytaliMn  bv  Diodonu  (abi 
■apra,)  and  Panaaniaa  fCorinth,)  from  the  Oreelc  word 
r««T»xi|,  iiffairyinff  a  olnb,  wliicfa,  itioema.  waa  the  priooi- 
pal  inatnimeat  of  daofhtar. 


in  Argos ;  in  many  places  the  contending  fac- 
tions alternately  prevailed ;  and  those  who,  in 
the  first  encounter,  had  got  possession  of  the 
government  and  the  capital,  were  sometimes  at^ 
tacked'  and  conquered  by  the  numerous  fbgi- 
tivos,  who  formed  a  camp  in  the  adjoining  ter- 
ritory. The  Mantineans  alone  seem  to  have 
acted  wisely.  With  one  accord,  and  with  equsl 
diligence,  they  laboured  to  rebuild  their  walls, 
which  the  insolence  of  Sparta  had  demolished. 
The  work  was  soon  brought  to  a  condrndon ; 
and  the  Mantineans,  united  in  one  democracy, 
fully  determined  thenceforth  to  preserve  the 
strength  of  their  city,  which  appeared  neoessaiy 
to  maintain  their  political  independence. 
-  Neither  the  Thebans  nor  the  Spartans  imme- 
diately interfered  in  this  scene  of  disorder.  The 
former  found  sufficient  employment  for  their 
arms  and  negotiations  in  the  northern  parts  of 
Greece ;  and  the  latter  were  so  much  humbled 
by  their  defeat  at  Leuctra,  that  they  contented 
themselves  with  preparing  to  defend  the  banks 
of  the  Eurotas,  and  to  repd  the  expected  assault 
of  their  capital.  For  this  purpose  they  had  armed 
the  aged  and  infirm,  who  were  legally  exempt- 
ed from  military  service.^  They  had  conmiand- 
ed  into  the  field  even  those  citizens  who  were 
employed  in  such  sacred  and  civil  offices  as  are 
deemed  most  useful  in  society ;  and,  ss  their 
last  resource,  they  talked  of  giving  arms  to  the 
Helots.  But  the  convulsions  of  Peloponnesus 
soon  supplied  theni  with  less  dangerous  auxilia- 
ries*^ The  incensed  partisans  of  aristocracy, 
who  had  been  expeUed  from  Argolis,  Aehaia, 
and  Arcadia,  had  recourse  to  the  most  ancient 
and  distinguished  patrons  of  their  political  prin- 
ciples. Encouraged  by  this  seasonable  reinforce- 
ment, the  Spartans  set  at  defiance  the  Theban 
invasion,  by  which  they  had  been  so  long 
threatened,  and  sent  a  considerable  detachment 
to  recover  their  lost  authority  in  Arcadia.  But 
it  was  the  fate  of  Sparta,  to  regain  neither  in 
that,  nor  in  any  other  state  of  the  Peloponnesus, 
the  influence  which  she  had  lost  in  the  field  of 
Leuctra.  Polytropos,  who  commanded  her 
allies  in  this 'expedition,  was  defeated  and  slain 
in  the  first  rencounter  with  the  Arcadians  and 
Lycomedes,  their  intrepid  and  magnanimous 
leader.  Nor  did  Agesilaus  perform  any  thing 
decisive  against  the  enemy.  He  was  contented 
with  ravaging  the  villages  and  delightful  fields 
of  Arcadia,  in  which  he  met  with  little  resist- 
ance from  the  inhabitants,  who  declined  an  en*- 
gagement,  until  they  should  be  joined  by  the 
Theban  confederacy,  whose  assistance  they  had 
sent  to  solicit,  and  had  just  reason  to  expecL^ 


3  Diodoraa.  1.  it.  p.  371,  et  ieq. 
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Qj  At  len|;th  the  far-renowned  The- 

y™P«  5aj|8  toot  tiie  field,  having  carefully 
A  r  <MQ  pondered  their  own  strength,  and 
A.  ^.  J0».  coUected  into  one  body  the  flower 
and  yigour  of  their  numeroua  allies.  They 
were  accomp^ied  by  the  warlike  youth  of  the 
towns  and  yillagee  of  Bceotia,  by  the  Acama- 
nians,  Phocians,  Locrians,  and  Eubosans,  and 
by  a  promiscuous  crowd  of  needy  'fugitives,  who 
were  attracted  to  their  camp  by  the  allurement 
of  plunder.  They  had  no  sooner  arrived  on 
the  frontier  of  Arcadia,  than  they  were  joined 
by  the  inhabitants  of  that  country,  as  well  as 
by  the  Elians  and  Argives.  This  united  mass 
of  war  exceeded  any  numbers,  that  either  be- 
fore or  afterwards,  ever  assembled  in  Qreeoe 
under  one  standard,  amounting  to  fifty,  some 
cay  to  seventy  thousand  men.^'  The  Thebans, 
and  the  rest  of  the  BcBotians,  were  command- 
ed by  Epaminondas  and  Pelopidas,  to  whom 
the  generous  admiration  of  their  colleagues  had 
Tolontarily  resigned  their  authority.  Apprised 
of  the' march  of  such  a  formidable  army,  con- 
ducted by  senerals  of  such  unquestionable 
merit,  Agesifaus  prepared  to  evacuate  Arcadia, 
a  measure  which  he  fortunately  effected,  before 
his  soldiers  beheld  the  fires  kindled  in  the 
hostile  camp,  and  thus  avoided  the  disgrace 
of  retiring  before  the  enemy.s  His  unresisted 
devastation  of  the  territory  which  he  had  in- 
vaded, as  well  as  his  successful  retreat,  gave 
fresh  spirits  to  his  followers,  and  made  Uiem 
letom  with  better  hopes  to  defend  their  own 
conntry,  which  was  now  threatened  with  in- 
vasion. 

The  Thebans,  though  they  had  no  longer  any 
occasion  to  protect  the  Arcadians  from  insult, 
were  determined,'  by  many  powerful  motives, 
to  employ  the  vast  preparations  which  they  had 
collected.  Their  particular  resentment  against 
Sparta  was  heightened  by  the  general  voice  of 
their  allies,  who  exhorted  them  to  embrace  an 
opportunity  which,  perhaps,  might  never  return, 
utterly  to  destroy  a  people  who  neither 'could 
enjoy  tranquillity,  nor  allow  their  neighbours  to 
enjoy  it.  The  inhabitants  of  Carya,  and  of 
several  other  towns  in  Laconia,  declared  their 
resolution  to  revolt  from  Sparta,  as  soon  as  the 
enemy  should  enter  their  boundaries.  In  a 
council  of  war  snnmioned  by  the  Theban  gene- 
rals, it  was  therefore  determined  to  march 
without  farther  delay  into  the  LacedtBmonian 
territories,  to  lay  waste  the  country,  and  if  pos- 
sible, to  take  possession  of  the  capital. 

That  this  resolution  might  be  executed  with 
the  greater  celerity  and  eifect,  the  army  was 
thrown  into  four  divisions,  destined,  by  separate 
roads,  to  break  into  the  devoted  province,  to  join 
forces  at  Sellasia,  and  thence  to  march  in  one 
body  to  Sparta.  The  Bceotians,  Elians,  and 
Argives  penetrated,  without  opposition,  by  the 


7  Tbe  BainlMra  diilbr  in  Xenoph.  Hellao.  1.  tL  Pansaa. 
BcBotie.  Diodorai.  1.  xr.  and  Plat  in  Pelopid. 

8  XoDopb.  p.  OOSi 

0  Thej  at  M  oppoaed  tbe  aagenen  of  the  Areadlana, 
Eliana^  had  Arpvea,  for  invading  Laoonia,  oonaidering  on 

BMJi«-T»vei4  $99ft4}^09  isT*  Tttf    ivwfiTiiwTtrvtf,     "That 

h  would  be  difficult  to  penetrate  into  a  eountiy  defended 
by  the  natural  strength  of  ita  frontier,  or  by  rigilant  gai^ 
n»oa."    Xenoph.  p.  e07. 


particular  routes  which  had  been  assigned  them. 
But  when  the  Arcadians,  who  formed  the 
fourth  division  of  the  army,  attempted  to  tra- 
verse the  district  Sciritis,  the  brave  Ischilas, 
who  guarded  that  important  pass,  determined 
to  repel  them,  or  to  perish.  The  example  of 
Leonidas  at  Thermopylae  kindled  a  generous 
enthusiasm  in  the  breast  of  this  gallant  Spartan. 
The  number  of  the  Arcadian  levies  so  far  ex- 
ceeded his  own,  that  death  seemed  the  sure 
reward  of  his  courage.  Yet  he  exhorted  all 
those  to  dedine  danger  who  were  not  ambitious 
to  share  it.  He  even  commanded  the  youth  to 
leave  his  camp  before  the  engagement,  deeming 
their  lives  too  precious  to  be  risked  in  so  des- 
perate an  enterprise.  He,  with  the  old  soldiers 
who  followed  him,  chose  the  present  opportu- 
nity to  meet  a  glorious  death  in  defence  of  their 
country.  But  their  lives  were  sold  dearly. 
The  action  was  long  doubtful :  the  loss  of  the 
Arcadians  great ;  nor  did  the  battle  cease  till 
the  last  of  the  Spartans  had  perished,  ^o 

The  confederates  having  soon  after  assembled 
at  Sellasia,  the  place  of  rendezvous,  marched 
forward  to  Sparta,  burning  and  des^oying  all 
before  them.  During  five  hundred  years  La- 
conia had  not  experienced  a  similar  calamity. 
The  guards  who  defended  the  city  were  thrown 
into  consternation.  The  women  were  terrified 
by  the  smoke  and  tumult  raised  by  the  invaders ; 
a  spectacle,  concerning  which  it  had  been  their 
usual  boast,  that  they  alone  of  all  the  Grecian 
females,  had  never  beheld  it  in  their  native  land. 
Alarmed  by  the  danger  which  threatened  them, 
and  which  they  were  sensible  of  their  own 
inability  to  repel,  the  Spartans  embraced  the 
doubtful  expedient  of  giving  arms  to  their  pea- 
sants and  slaves,  whom  they  commonly  treated 
which  such  an  excess  of  cruelty.  Not  less  than 
six  thousand  of  these  unhappy  men  were  en- 
gaged, by  threats  or  promises,  to  undertake  the 
reluctant  defence  of  the  proud  tyrants,  whom 
they  detested.  Their  formidable  numbers  in- 
creased the  general  panic,  which  had  seized  the 
magistrates  and  citizens,  and  which  did  not 
finally  cease  until  the  arrival  of  a  powerful  body 
of  men  from  Corinth,  Phlius,  Epidaurus,  and 
Pallen^;  cities  which,  though  they  had  ever 
opposed  the  despotism,  were  unwilling  to  permit 
the  destruction  of  Sparta. 

This  seasonable  reinforcement  not  only  re- 
moved the  consternation  of  the  Spartans,  but 
made  them  pass  with  rapidity  from  the  depths 
of  despondency  to  the  joys  of  success.  The 
kings  and  magistrates  could  scarcely  restrain 
their  impetuosity  from  rushing  into  the  field : 
and  this  martial  enthusiasm,  guided  by  the  con- 
summate prudence  of  Agealaus,  enabled  them 
to  repel  the  first  assaults  of  the  enemy,  and  to 
convince  them  that  every  succeeding  attempt  to 
get  possession  of  the  city,  must  be  attended 
with  such  fatigue,  and  danger,  and  loss  of  men, 
as  could  not  be  compensate  by  the  success  of 
that  enterprise.  The  conduct  of  Agesilaus^ 
during  this  critical  emergency,  has  been  highly 


10  Xenoph.  1.  y\.  p.  flOV,  et  Diodor.  I.  xr.  p.  3^78.  The 
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extolled  by  all  writen,^  and  neyer  beyond  its 
merit.  By  a  well-contrived  ambueh  in  the 
temple  of  the  Tyndaride,^  he  defeated  the 
deaigne  of  the  assailantB :  by  very  uncommon 
presence  of  mind,'  he  quelled  a  dangerous  in- 
surrection ;  and,  while,  by  force  or  stratagem, 
he  overcame  the  united  efforts  of  domestic  and 
foreign  enemies,  he  negotiated  the  most  power- 
ful assistance  for  the  relief  of  his  country. 

Immediately  after  the  battle  of  Leuctra  the 
Athenians  had  declared  their  resolution  to  re- 
new and  confirm  the  treaty  of  Antalcidaa, 
which,  though  it  diminished  the  grandeur,  yet 
secured  the  tranquillity  of  Greece,  and  prevent- 
ed the  weakness  of  any  one  republic  from  fall- 
ing a  prey  to  the  ambition  of  another.  But 
notwithstanding  this  declaration,  which  was 
universally  approved  by  their  neighbours,  they 
had,  either  from  resentment  or  from  policy, 
remained  above  two  years  spectators  of  the  de- 
cline of  the  Lacedsmonian,  and  the  growth  of 
the  Theban  league.  Whatever  uneasiness  might 
be  occasioned  by  the  increasing  strength  of  their 
new  rival,  was  sufficiently  balanced  by  the  decay 
and  downfall  of  their  ancient  and  inveterate 
enemy.  But  though,  doubtless,  they  ardently 
desired  the  ruin  of  the  Spartan  power,  they 
could  not  sincerely  approve  the  cruel  destruction 
of  their  persons,  and  of  their  city.  When  in- 
formed of  the  terrible  devastation  of  Laconia, 
they  naturally  felt  a  return  of  compassion  for 
a  people  whose  exploits,  on  many  memorable 
occasions,  had  done  sudi  signal  honour  to  the 
Grecian  name. 

The  emissaries  of  Agesilaus,  whose  superior 
mind  had  assumed  dictatorial  power  amidst  the 
distress  of  his  country,  seized  the  favourable 
opportunity  to  urge,  with  the  Athenians,  many 
motives  of  action,  which  seldom  operate  amidst 
the  cold  lifeless  politics  of  modem  times. 
They  took  notice  that  the  Athenians  and  La- 
cedemonians had  oflen.  mutually  assisted  each 
other  in  seasons  of  distress,  and  that  the  most 
glorious  era  of  their  story  was  that  in  which 
tne  two  republics  had  united  their  councils  and 
measures  against  a  common  enemy.  That 
when  the  spirit  of  rivality  and  ambition  had 
unhappily  divided  Greece,  and  the  Athenians 
were  exposed  to  the  calamities  of  a  long  and 
unfortunate  war,  they  had  been  protected  by 
the  humanity  of  Sparta  against  the  implacable 
rage  of  the  Thebana.  who  wished  to  demolish 
the  city  of  Athens,  and  to  reduce  its  territory 
to  the  barren  solitude  of  the  Crissean  plain. 
That  by  the  moderation  of  Sparta,  the  Athe- 
nians had  not  only  been  saved  from  the  ven- 
Siance  of  foreign  enemies,  but  delivered  from 
e  yoke  of  domestic  tyrants,  and  the  cruel  ty. 

1  Xanopb.  «t  Plat  is  Ageiilao.  Diodonu,  1.  zv.  el 
Paasaaiaa  Laeoo. 

S  Putor  and  PoUuz,  ao  called  from  thair  mother  Tyn- 
darikorLada. 

3  The  nntinaan  had  aalared  into  a  eonqiiraev  to  Miie 
aa  inportaat  poat  ia  the  city.  Aferilaoa  obaenrad  tham  ai 
Cfaey  marched  thither,  and  immediately  aiupecting  their  de- 
aign,  eaUed  ont.  that  they  bad  mistaken  hia  orden ;  adding 
hie  meaniof  to  be,  that  they  thoaUi  sqjarate  into  different 
dlTiatooB,  and  repair  to  the  leveral  poets  which  he  named. 
The  oonipiraton  nataraUy  eoneluded  that  he  knew  notfains 
or  their  purpose,  and  separatinf ,  as  he  commanded,  ooold 
MTer  afterwards  find  an  opportnnity  to  osito  hi  such  num- 
bers as  raoderad  them  danferow. 


ranny  of  the  Pisistratide.  The  merit  of  th< 
services  deserved  the  reward  of  gratitude ;  the 
hereditary  renown  of  Athens  urged  her  to  pro- 
tect the  miserable ;  and  justice  demanded  thai 
she  should  assert,  and  maintain,  the  conditions 
of  a  recent  treaty,  which  she  l^erself  had  pro- 
posed, and  which  the  Thebans,  afler  accepting^ 
had  so  manifestly  violated. 

A  loud  and  discordant  murmur  ran  throngli 
the  assembly.  Some  approved  the  demand, 
others  observed  that  the  Spartans  changed  their 
language  with  their  fortune ;  that  they  bad  fw- 
merly,  and  probably  would  again,  whenever 
they  became  powerful,  assume  a  very  different 
tone,  and,in8tead  of  colouring  by  false  disguises, 
display  in  its  native  force,  their  invetsrate  en- 
mity'to  Athens.  That  the  late  treaty  of  peace 
could  not  entitle  them  to  any  assistance,  since 
they  themselves  had  begun  the  war  by  the  in- 
vasion of  Arcadia ;  a  war  undertaken  from  the 
unjust  motive  of  supportixig  the  tyrannicBl 
usurpation  of  the  nobles  of^Tegea  over  the 
rights  ctf*  their  fellow  citizens. 

Together  with  the  Lacedemonian  amlMuea- 
dors,  had  come  those  of  Corinth  and  Phlioa, 
cities  eminently  distinguished  by  an  unnfaaken 
fidelity  to  their  ancient  confederate  and  protec- 
tor. Cleiteles  the  Corintliian,  observing  what 
turn  the  debate  was  likely  to  take,  stood  up  and 
said,  ^  Were  it  a  matter  of  doubt,  Athemians! 
who  are  the  aggressors,  the  melancholy  expe- 
rience of  our  state  would  remove  the  difficulty. 
Since  the  renovation  of  the  peace  of  Antalcidaa, 
the  Corinthians,  surely,  have  not  committed 
hostilities  against  any  power  in  Greece.  Tet 
the  Thebans  have  entered  our  territory,  cut 
down  our  trees,  burned  our  hotises,  plundered 
Qur  cattle  and  effects.  How,  then,  can  yea  re- 
fuse your  assistance  to  those  who  have  been  so 
manifestly  injured,  in  direct  violation  of  the 
treaty,  to  which,  at  your  express  desire,  they 
acceded  and  swore  ?"  The  assembly  loudly 
approved  the  discourse  of  Cleiteles,  which  was 
supported  and  confirmed  by  the  arguments  and 
eloquence  of  Patrocles  the  Phliasian. 

^It  is  manifest,  I  think,  to  all  of  jon, 
Athenians !  that  should  Sparta  be  destroyed, 
Athens  must  be  the  next  object  of  the  hostility 
of  Thebes,  since  that  city  alone  would  then 
stand  in  the  way  of  her  ambition.  The  cause 
of  the  LacedflBmonians  therefore  is,  in  iac^ 
your  own.  Tou  must  embrace  it  with  ardour, 
as  the  last  opportimity  which  the  gods  perhaps 
will  afford  you,  of  defending  the  general  free- 
dom at  the  head  of  your  allies,  and  of  preventing 
the  dangerous  domination  of  the  Thebans ;  tiie 
effects  of  which,  you,  who  are  their  neighbours^ 
would  feel  vrith  peculiar  severity.  By  taking 
this  resolution,  which  is  equally  generous  and 
salutary,  you  will  acquire  a  fund  of  merit,  )wt 
only  with  the  Spartans,  than  whom  none  wef% 
ever  more  mindful  of  favours,  or  more  ambi- 
tious of  honest  fame,  but  also  with  us  their  allies, 
who,  since  we  have  continued  faithful  to  our 
friends  in  their  adversity,  cannot  be  suspected 
of  ingratitude  to  our  prosperous  benefactors.  I 
have  heard  with  admiration  how,  in  ancient 
times,  the  injured  and  afflicted  always  had 
recourse  to  Atnen8,and  were  never  disappointed 
of  relief.    I  now  no  longer  hear,  but  see,  the 
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Lacedaimomatis,  with  their  faithful  allies,  soli- 
citing your  protection  against  the  Thebans, 
whose  unrelenting  cruelty  could  not  persuade 
Sparta,  in  thb  height  of  her  resentment  and  of 
her  power,  to  desolate  your  country,  and  to  re- 
duce you  into  servitude.  Your  ancestors  ac- 
quired just  renown  by  saving  the  dead  bodies  of 
tho  Argives,  to  whom  the  impiety  of  Thebes 
denied  Uie  sacred  rights  of  burial.^  How  much 
greater  renown  will  redound  to  you,  when  the 
Lacedemonians,  by  your  generous  assistance, 
shall  be  saved  from  death.  It  was  deemed  me- 
ritorious in  them  to  have  defended  the  children 
of  Hercules  against  the  unnatural  persecution 
of  Eurystheus ;  but  it  will  be  far  more  glorious 
for  you  to  have  defended  not  only  the  descend- 
ants of  that  hero,  the  hereditary  kings  of  Lace- 
dsmon,  but,  along  with  them,  the  senate,  the 
magistrates,  the  people ;  in  one  word,  to  have 
delivered  the  whole  nation  from  a  danger  dread- 
ful in  itself,  and  otherwise  inevitable.  During 
tho  prosperity  of  their  empire,  the  Lacedapmo- 
nians  prevented  your  destruction  by  a  decree, 
which  displayed  their  humanity,  without  expos- 
ing their  safety.  You  are  called  to  defend  the 
Lacedemonians,  not  by  inactive  decrees,  but  by 
arms  and  courage.  Arm,  then,  in  their  behalf; 
and,  forgetful  of  recent  animosities,  repay  the 
important  services  which,  in  the  Barbarian  war, 
the  valour  of  Sparta  rendered  to  Athens  and  to 
all  Greece.'* 

The  assembly  was  so  deeply  affected  by  the 
persuasive  discourse  of  the  Phliasian,  that  they 
refused  to  hear  any  thing  in  oppositon  to  it, 
and  determined,  almost  unanimously,  to  take 
the  field.  Iphicrates  was  named  general;  twelve 
thousand  men  were  ordered  to  repair  to  his 
standard ;  the  sacrifices  were  propitious ;  the 
troops  took  a  short  repast ;  and  such  was  their 
ardour  to  meet  the  enemy,  that  many  of  them 
marched  forth  without  waiting  the  orders  of 
their  commander.* 

Epaminondas,  mean  while,  had  committed 
dreadful  devastation  in  Laconia.  His  repulse 
from  the  capital  had  exasperated  his  hostilities 
against  the  country.  He  had  desolated  the  fer- 
tile banks  of  the  Eurotas,  which  were  thick 
planted  with  houses,  and  abounding  in  all  the 
conveniences  of  life  known  to  the  austere  sim- 
plicity of  Sparta.  He  had  assaulted  Helos  and 
Gythium ;  and,  traversing  the  whole  province, 
had  destroyed  the  villages  by  fire,  and  the  in- 
habitants by  tho  sword.  Even  these  terrible 
ravages  did  not  satisfy  his  resentment;  he  de- 
termined, that  the.  invasion  of  Laconia  should 
not  be  a  temporary  evil,  which  the  labour  of 
years  might  repair ;  and  for  this  purpose  em- 
ployed an  expedient,  which,  even  after  he 
might  evacuate  their  country,  must  leave  the 
Lacedemonians  exposed  to  the  rage  of  an  im- 
placable enemy. 

Olvmo        "    ^®  ^*^®  ^**^  occasion  to  relate 
j.^2  "'        the  various  fortunes  of  the  Messe- 

Ac'sfid    '^^^°'*    ^^1^^  three  centuries  be- 
.     .  J0».  ^^^  Q^^  period  now  under  review. 


4  See  p.  17.  The  faeti  allnded  to  in  the  text  are  related 
in  all  the  paoiifyrics  of  Atfaeni,  by  Plato,  Lyaiaa,  faoeratas, 
aod  Tbucydides. 

5  This  wboU)  tiausacUon  it  explafited  in  Xenoph.  p.  600 
— 4a3. 


their  pity  had  been  demolished  by  the  Spartans ; 
their  territory  had  been  seixed,  and  divided 
among  that  people;  the  ancient  inhabitants 
had  been  reduced  into  servitude,  and  compelled 
to  cultivate  their  paternal  fields  for  the  benefit 
of  cruel  masters;  or  dispersed  in  miserable 
banishment,  over  Greece,  Italy,  and  Sicily. 
Afler  two  centuries  of  humiliation  and  cala- 
mity, the  humanity,  or  perhaps  the  policy  of 
Athens,  took  compassion  on  this  unfortunate 
race,  and  settled  them  in  the  territory  of  Nau* 
pactus,  and  the  neighbouring  island  of  Cepha- 
lenia.  The  Messenians  displayed  their  grati- 
tude by  important  services  during  the  Pelopon- 
nesian  war;  but  their 'most  vigorous  exertions 
could  not  long  retard  the  declining  fortune  of 
Athens.  The  event  of  that  war  rendered  Sparta 
the  arbiter  .of  Greece;  and  the  Messenians 
wore  the  first  objects  of  her  memorable  tyranny, 
being  universally  enslaved,  banished,  or  put  to 
death.  It  is  probable  that  the  scattered  re- 
mains of  this  miserable  communis,  would  flock 
from  every  quarter  to  the  standard  of  Epami- 
nondas, rejoicing  in  an  opportunity  to  retaliate 
the  unrelenting  persecution  of  a  people,  who 
now  suffered  the  calamities  which  they  had  so 
often  inflicted.  But  the  general  voice  of  his- 
tory ascribes  to  Epaminondas  the  merit  of 
assembling  the  Messenians.^  It  is  certcun,  that 
he  rebuilt  their  city,  and  put  them  in  possession 
of  their  territory;  an  act  of  generous  compas- 
sion which  inflicted  a  most  unexpected  and 
cruel  punishment  on  the  Spartans,  who  beheld 
the  ashes  of  a  nation,  which  they  had  twice 
endeavoured  to  extinguish,  "revive  and  flourish 
in  their  neighbourhood;  continually  increase 
by  the  accession  of  Spartan  subjects  and  slaves; 
and,  encouraged  by  a  Theban  garrison,  and 
their  own  inveterate  hostility,  watch  eveiy 
favourable  occasion  to  exert  the  full  power  of 
their  vengeance.' 

Epaminondas  had  accomplished  this  extraor- 
dinary enterprise,  when  he  received  intelligence 
of  the  motions  of  the  Athenian  army  com- 
manded by  Iphicrates.  That  illustrious  gene- 
ral had  allowed  the  ardour  of  his  troops  to 
evaporate,  by  pursuing  a  conduct  which  it  is 
impossible,  at  this  distance  of  time,  to  explain, 
but  which  the  military  historian^  condemns,  as 
highly  unworthy  of  his  former  renown.  When 
celerity  was  of  the  utmost  importance,  he 
wasted  several  precious  days  at  Corinth,  with- 
out any  necessity,  or  even  pretence,  for  this 
unseasonable  delav.  His  soldiers  loudly  de^ 
manded  to  meet  the  enemy,  or  even  to  assault 
the  walls  of  Argos,.  the  strongest  and  most 
populous  city  in  JFeloponnosus,  and  not  inferior 
to  Thebes  itself  in  active  animosi^  against  their 
common  foe.  Iphicrates,  however,  embraced 
none  of  those  measures,  but  led  his  army  to- 
wards Arcadia;  expecting,  perhaps,  what  actu- 
ally happened,  that  the  news  of  his  arrival 
there  would  deliver  Laconia  from  the  hostile 
invader. 

It  cannot  be  imagined,  indeed,  that  Epami- 
nondas feared  the  issue  of  an  engagement  with 


0  Pluureh.  In  Pelopid.    IModor.  L  zv.  p.  401.    PaoBi 
Meaaen.  p.  265. 

7  Dtoaor.  1.  xv.  e.  16. 

8  Xenoph.  L  vi.  ▼emM  A 
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the  Athenians.  But  he  was  jastly  alarmed 
with  the  interest  which  even  that  people  had 
taken  in  the  danger  of  Sparta.  The  indigna- 
tion and  resentment  which  they,  the  riVals  and 
enemies  of  the  injured,  discovered  on  this  occa- 
sion^  taught  him  what  sentiments  his  conduct 
must  excite  in  more  impartial  states,  should  he 
persist  in  his  original  plan,  destroy  the  Lacedie- 
monian  capital,  and,  as  the  orator  Leptines  ex- 
pressed it,  **  pluck  out  an  eye  of  Greeoe."* 
Many  concurring  causes  tended  also  to  accele- 
rate his  departure.  The  Arcadians  were  called 
home  to  defend  their  houses  and  families.  The 
Elians  and  Argives  were  anxious  to  secure 
their  booty  by  an  expeditious  retreat.  Even 
the-  Thebans  were  weary  of  an  expedition 
which  had  consumed  several  winter  months,  a 
season  in  which  they  were  not  accustomed  to 
keep  the  field.  Provisions  likewise  grew  scarce; 
and  Epaminondas,  pressed  by  difficulties  on 
every  side,  prepared  to  evacuate  the  Laceds- 
monian  territories;  but  not  (in  the  words  of 
Xenophon)  until  ^every  thing  of  value  had 
been  consumed  or  plundered,  poured  out,  or 
burned  down."' 

At  the  same  time  that  the  Thebans  left  La- 
conia,  Iphicrates  withdrew  the  Athenians  from 
the  country  which  they  had  invaded.  The  two 
armies  filed  off,  as  by  mutual  consent,  and  re- 
turned to  their  respective  cities  by  separate 
roads,  without  any  attempt  to  interrupt  the 
progress  of  each  other.  Iphicrates  was  blamed 
for  allowing  an  enemy,  heavy  with  plunder, 
and  exhausted  by  the  fatigue  of  a  winter^s 
campaign,  to  pass  unmolested  through  the  isth- 
mus of  Corinth.  Pelopidas  and  Epaminondas 
were  accused  and  tried  before  the  Theban  as- 
sembly, for  protracting  the  term  of  their  com- 
mand beyond  the  time  limited  by  law.  The 
former  discovered  less  courage  than  might  have 
been  expected  from  his  impetuous  and  daring 
character.  He,  who  had  never  feared  the 
sword  of  an  enemy,  trembled  at  the  angry  voice 
of  his  insolent  accusers.  But  Epaminondas 
displayed,  on  this  occasion,  the  superiority  of 
philosophical  firmness,  seated  in  the  mind,  to 
that  constitutional  courage  which  is  the  result 
of  blood  and  spirits.  The  latter  is  sufficient  for 
a  day  of  battle;  but  the  former  alone  can  yield 
support  in  every  vicissitude  of  fortune. 

Instead  of  observing  the  formality  of  a  regu- 
lar defence,  the  illustrious  Theban  undertook 
the  invidious  task  of  pronouncing  his  own  pane- 
gyric* After  relating  his  exploits,  without 
amplification,  and  without  diminution,  he  con- 
cluded by  observing,  ^that  he  could  submit  to 
death  without  reluctance,  secure  of  immortal 
fame,  earned  in  the  service  of  his  country." 
The  seditions  demagogues  were  awed  by  his 
magnanimity;  the  anger  of  the  assembly  against 
himself  and  his  colleague  dissolved  in  admira- 
tion ;  and  Epaminondas  was  conducted  from 
the  tribunal  with  as  much  glory  as  from  the 
field  of  Leuctra. 

From  the  invasion  of  Laconia  to  the  general 
engagement  at  Mantiniea,  there  elapsed  six 


1  Arfstot.  Rhetor.  L  iii.  e.  10. 

fi  Xenoph.  p.  613. 

3  riuL  d«  Mil  Lftude,  p.  540i 


yean  of  indedatve  war  and  tmnoltooiu  activitj; 
battles  lost  and  gained,  conquests  made  and 
abandoned,  alliances  concluded  and  broken; 
treaties  of  peace  proposed,  accepted,  and  vio- 
lated, by  those  who  felt  the  unhappy  effects  of 
dissensions  which  their  rancorous  animosity 
was  unwilling  to  terminate.  In  Ayminmg  the 
history  of  this  period,  we  may  perceive  the  same 
confusion  in  the  relation,  which  ^peara  at  fint 
sight  to  have  been  in  the  events  themselves.  It 
is  necessary,  however,  to  reduce  them  into  the 
form  of  a  regular  narrative.  In  important  con- 
cerns, numerous  bodies  of  men,  however  they 
may  act  without  effect,  cannot  be  supposed  to 
act  entirely  without  design :  their  motives,  un- 
steady and  capricious  as  they  often  are,  form 
the  invisible  chain  which  it  is  the  businesB  of 
the  hbtorian  to  investigate  and  to  follow;  anos 
it  is  otherwise  impossible  that  the  transactiooi 
which  he  describes,  should  afford  either  real  in- 
struction, or  any  rational  entertainmenL 

Early  in  the  ensuing  spring,  the  Lacedamo- 
nians,  with  the  few  allies  who  still  adhered  to 
their  cause,  despatched  an  embassy  to  Athens, 
Olvmo  ^  order  to  strengthen  the  bands  of 
^  . "'  amity  and  union  with  that  lepobiic 
A  C  368  ^  ^®  conference  held  for  that  pur- 
*  pose,  it  appeared  that  the  Spartans 
were  either  very  deeply  affected  by  the  recoil 
obligations  conferred  on  them,  or  that  they  very 
earnestly  desired  the  continuance  •  of  giwiii»> 
favours.  They  acknowledged  that  the  expe- 
rience, the  bravery,  the  naval  victories  and  ror* 
tune  of  Athens,  justly  entitled  her  to  the  sove- 
reignty of  the  Grecian  seas;  and  when  this 
concession,  which  had  hitherto  been  withheld 
with  such  disdain,  could  not  satisfy  the  more 
patriotic,  or  rather  the  leas  generous,  members 
of  the  assembly,  they  condescended  to  grant 
another  acknowledgment  still  more  inconsis- 
tent with  the  pride  of  their  hereditary  preten- 
sions; that  in  such  military  expeditions  as  were 
undertaken  by  the  joint  forces  of  both  repnblies, 
the  command  should  be  equal  and  alternate  ; 
so  that  an  army  of  Lacedemonians. (&  thinr 
hitherto  unexampled)  would  bo  commanded 
during  half  the  campaign  by  Athenian  generals. 
Fatrocles  the  Phliasian,  whose  eloquence  and 
address  had  been  distinguished  in  the  former 
negotiation,  was  not  less  active  in  the  present; 
chiefly  by  his  intervention,  matters  were  finally 
acyasted;  an  alliance  of  the  most  intimate  kind 
was  concluded  between  the  two  republics;  and, 
by  the  assistance  of  the  generous  Phliasian,  the 
Spartans  obtained  this  important  advantage, 
without  the  disgrace  of  many  ineffectual  OTer- 
tures,  or  the  mortification  of  long  supplicatoty 
speeches,  which  they  deemed  of  all  things  the 
most  grievous.^ 

The  Spartan  negotiations,  so  fortunate  in 
Athens,  were  equally  success^l  with  Dionymos 
tyrant  of  Sicily,  and  Artaxerxes  king  of  Persia. 
The  former,  himself  a  Dorian,  naturally  la- 
mented the  humiliation  and  distress  of  a  people, 
who,  during  seven  hundred  years,  had  formed 
the  principal  ornament  and  defence  of  the  Do- 
rian race ;  and  the  latter  pursued  his  ordinary 
system  of  politics,  of  assisting  the  weaker  party, 

4  Xeoopb.  p.  613--610. 
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in  order  to  balance  the  contending  powers,  and 
to  perpetu&te  the  hostilities  of  Greece. 

While  the  Lacedemonians  gained  strength 
by  these  important  alliances,  their  enemies  took 
the  field.  The  Arcadians  began  the  campaign 
hy  entering  the  territory  of  Pallend,  an  AchoDan 
republic,  which  still  remained  faithful  to  Sparta. 
The  country  was  laid  waste,  the  villages  burn- 
ed, the  city  taken  by  storm,  and  the  garrison, 
consisting  of  three  hundred  men,  partly  Lace- 
demonians, put  to  the  sword.  Soon  after  this 
suocesB,  the  Arcadians  were  joined  by  the 
£lians  and  Argives.  Epaminondas  likewise 
marched  southward  at  the  head  of  the  Thebans, 
their  foot  amounting  to  seven  thousand,  and 
their  cavalry  to  five  hundred.  Before  he  reach- 
ed the  Isthmus,  the  Lacedemonians  had  been 
reinforced  by  a  body  of  two  thousand  Sicilian 
troops,  agreeably  to  their  treaty  with  Diony-. 
■ius;  and  the  Athenians  had  taken  the  field, 
under  the  command  of  Chabrias,  actually  the 
most  respected,  or  at  least  the  most  popular,  of 
their  generals.  It  was  naturally  the  object  of 
the  Spartan  and  Athenian  commanders,  to  pre- 
Tent  the  junction  of  Epaminondas  with  his 
aouthem  allies.  For  this  purpose  they  strongly 
guarded,  and  even  fortified  the  Isthmus;  an 
expedient  which  had  not  been  put  in  practice 
since  the  expedition  of  Xerxes.  The  Thebans, 
however,  broke  through,  took  Sicyon,  and  as- 
saulted Corinth.  But  Chabrias,  who  happen- 
ed at  this  time  to  enjoy  the  alternate  command, 
repulsed  them  with  such  loss,  that  Epaminon- 
das judged  proper  to  retire  homeward;  on 
which  account  he  was  blamed  and  disgraced 
by  his  countrymen,  who,  insolent  with  pros- 
perity, thought  themselves  entitled  always  to 
conquer. 

The  unexpected  retreat  of  the  Thebi^ns,  of 
which  it  is  not  easy  to  conjecture  the  real 
cause,<  occasioned  much  dissatisfaction  among 
their  confederates,  particularly  the  Arcadians. 
This  simple,  but  warlike  people,  had  obtained 
distinguished  honour  in  several  recent  expedi- 
tions.   They  were  usually  conducted  by  the 
Mantinean  Lycomedes,  a  man  gallant  in  enter- 
prise and  persevering  in  execution ;  rich,  noble, 
eloquent,  generous,  and  afiable.    Under  a  com- 
mander equally  respected  and  beloved,  the  Ar- 
cadians found  nothing  too  arduous  for  their 
courage.    In  regular  engagements,  they  com- 
monly proved  victorious  wherever  they  fought 
But  their  principal  merit  was  displayed  in  am- 
bushes and  surprise,  and  all  the  dangerous  stra* 
tagems  of  desultory  war.    When  a  favourable 
occasion  summoned  their  activity,  neither  length 
of  way,  nor  difiicult  mountains,  nor  storms, 
nor  darkness,  could  interrupt  their  course,  or 
prevent  their  unexpected  assault^     Unassisted 
and  alone,  they  had  often  defeated  superior 
strength  and  numbers;  and  when,  together  with 
their  Peloponnesian  allies,  they  served  under 
the  Theban  standard,  their  prowess  had  been 
acknowledged  and  admired  by  the  united  army. 

The  repulse  and  retreat  of  Epaminondas  gave 


5  The  Theban  demasogoM,  m  we  learn  from  Diodorua 
wad  Plolarch,  aeeaied  Epamioondaa  of  troaeheroua  eo^ 
fwpondenee  wUk  the  enemy,  or  at  leaat  of  aaoretly  fsToai^ 
isf  their  oaiiae;  but  tbia  is  aftofether  improbable. 
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relief  and  splendour  to  the  recent  glory  of  Ar- 
cadia,  and  inspired  Lycomedes  wiUi  an  ambi- 
tion which  he  easily  communicated  to  his  coun- 
trymen.    He  told  them,  "'  That  they  were  the 
most  ancient,  the  most  populous,  and  surely 
not  the  least  warlike  community  in  Pelopon- 
nesus ;  but  that  they  had  hitherto  neglected  to 
profit  of  tlie  advantages  which  they  poi»essed. 
In  the  memorable  war  of  twenty-seven  years, 
they  had   joined    with  the    liacedemonians, 
whom  they  had  raised  to  an  authority,  of 
which  the  Arcadians,  as  well  as  the  rest  of 
Greece,  felt  the  intolerable  oppression.    That 
of  late  years  they  had  acted  with  the  Thebans, 
who,  by  their  assistance  chiefly,  had  attained  a 
very  alarming  degree  of  power,  which  they 
occasionally  exerted  or  remitted,  as  suited  their 
own  convenience,  without  the  smallest  regard 
to  the  interest  of  their  confederates.    If  this 
power  should  be  increased,  might  not  the  yoke 
of  Theses  become  as  grievous  as  that  of  Sparta? 
It  was  time  for  the  Arcadians  to  know  their 
own  worth ;  to  disdain  following  the  standard 
of  any  foreign  state ;  and  not  only  to  vindicate 
their  freedom,  but  to  claim  their  just  pre-emi- 
nence."   The  assembly  applauded  the  manly^ 
resolution  of  Lycomedes;  and,  in  order  to  ren- 
der it  effectual,  determined  to  keep  possession 
of  such  places  as  they  had  taken  from  the  La- 
cedemonians or  thair  allies  in  Elis  and  Achaia, 
and  to  complete  their  conquests  in  these  and 
the  neighbouring  provinces  of  Peloponnesus. 
Olvmo  ^^'  several  months  they  met  with 

ciii2  ^^^®  interruption  in  this  design, 

A  C  367  ^^  Spartans,  after  the  departure 
of  their  auxiliaries,  not  venturing 
to  take  the  field  imtil  the  beginning  of  the  en- 
suing year,  when  they  received  a  new  supply 
of  troops  from  Dionysius,  and  both  troops^  and 
money  from  Artaxerxes.  The  Theban  arms 
were  actually  employed  in  Thessaly  and  Ma- 
cedon,  as  we  shall  have  occasion  hereafter  to 
relate ;  so  that  every  circumstance  conspired  to 
hasten  the  march  of  Agesilaus  and  the  Lace- 
demonians. But  the  infirmities  incident  to  old 
age  made  him  decline  the  command,  which  was 
entrusted  to  his  son  Arehidamus ;  his  colleague 
Agesipolis  not  possessing  great  abilities  either 
for  war  or  government. 

The  rapid  success  of  Arehidamus,  who  seem- 
ed destined  to  restore  the  declining  fortune  of 
Sparta,  justified  the  prudent  choice  of  the  ma- 
gistrates and  people.  He  expelled  the  hostile 
garrisons  from  the  inferior  cities  of  Laconia, 
stormed  Carye,  and  put  the  rebelhous  inhabit- 
ants to  the  sword.  From  thence  he  hastened 
to  Arcadia,  laid  waste  the  southern  frontier  of 
that  province,  and  prepared  to  attack  tlie  po- 
pulous city  of  Parrhasia,  when  the  united 
strength  of  the  Arcadians,  commanded  by  Ly- 
comedes, and  reinforced  by  the  Argives,  ap- 
proached to  its  relief.  Their  arrival  made  Ar- 
ehidamus withdraw  totheliills  that  overhang  the 
obscure  village  of  Midea.  While  he  encamped 
there,  Cissidas,  who  commanded  the  Sicilians, 
declared  that  the  time  limited  for  his  absence 

7  Xenophon's  ezpreerion  ia  lively;   s«*   ^avov  mpi^m 
ttyovvri;,  "  thinking  him  the  only  man."    L.  rii.  p.  018. 
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was  expired,  and,  without  waiting  an  answer, 
ordered  bis  forces  to  prepare  their  bag]grage,  and 
to  march  towards  Laconia.  But  the  nearest 
passage  into  that  country  had  been  seized  by 
the  Messenians.  In  this  difficulty  Cissidas  ap- 
plied to  Archidamus,  who  hastened  to  his  de- 
fence. The  Arcadians  and  ArgiTes  at  the  same 
time  decamped.  The  hostile  armies  encounter- 
ed near  the  joining  of  the  two  roads  which  led 
towards  Sparta  from  Midea  and  Eutresios.  As 
soon  as  Archidamus  beheld  the  enemy  prepared 
for  an  engagement,  he  commanded  the  Spar- 
tans to  form,  and  when  they  were  ready  to  ad- 
vance, addressed  them  as  follows:  ** Fellow 
citizens  and  friends !  if  we  are  still  brave,  we 
may  look  forward  with  confidence ;  we  may 
yet  retrieve  our  affairs,  and  deliver  down  the 
republic  to  posterity  as  we  received  it  from  our 
ancestors.  Let  us  strive,  then,  by  one  glorious 
effort,  to  recover  our  hereditajT  renown ;  and 
let  us  cease  being  the  reproach  (msteadA>f  what 
the  Spartans  once  were,  the  ornament  and  de- 
fence) of  our  friends,  our  parents,  our  families, 
and  our  country." 

While  he  yet  spoke,  it  thundered  on  the  right, 
though  the  day  was  clear  and  serene.  The  sol- 
diers, roused  by  the  noise,  looked  towards  the 
direction  from  which  it  came,  and  beheld,  in  a 
consecrated  grove  at  no  neat  distance,  an  altar 
and  statue  of  Hercules,  ttie  great  progenitor  of 
Archidamus  and  the  Spartan  kings.  Animated 
by  the  wonderful  concurrence  of  such  auspicious 
circumstances,  they  were  transported  with  an 
enthusiasm  of  valour,  and  impetuously  rushed 
against  their  opponents,  in  full  confidence  of 
victory.  The  enemy,  who  thought  they  had 
to  do  with  a  vanquished  and  spiritless  people, 
were  astonished  at  their  mien  and  aspect  as 
they  advanced  to  the  attack.  The  few  who 
waited  their  approach,  were  totally  destroyed ; 
many  thousands  perished  in  the  pursuit ;  it  is 
said  by  ancient  historians,'  that  the  Spartans 
lost  not  a  man.  Archidamus  erected  a  trophy, 
and  despatched  a  messenger  to  Sparta.  The 
people  were  assembled,  when  he  communicated 
his  extraordinary  intelligence.  The  aged  Age- 
silaus  shed  tears  of  joy.  The  ephori  and  sena- 
tors sympathised  with  the  emotions  of  their 
king.  The  patriotic  weakness  was  communi- 
cated from  bres3it  to  breast ;  the  amiable  con- 
tagion spread ;  the  sternest  members  of  this 
numerous  assembly  dissolved  in  softness,  and 
melted  in  sensibility.^ 

The  Spartans  were  prevented  from  reaping 
the  full  fruits  of  this  victory,  by  a  considerable 
ntinforcement  which  the  Arcadians  soon  after- 
wards received  from  Thebes.  By  the  assistance 
of  these  troops,  the  Menalians  and  Parrhasians, 
who,  from  their  situation  on  the  southern  fron- 
tier of  Arcadia,  were  most  exposed  to  the  in- 
cursions of  the  enemy,  found  means  to  exe- 
cute a  design  said  to  have  been  formerly  sug- 
gested by  Epamlnondas.  They  abandoned 
twenty  straggling  and  defenceless  villages ;  and 
choosing  an  advantageous  situation  in  the 
centre  of  their  territory,  erected  a  fortress  there, 

1  XoDoph.  1.  yii.  p.  030.  Diodor.  et  Plat,  abt  raprm. 
t  Xenoph.  ibid.    He  obMrvw,  owr«  neivov  n  m^ «  x»ea 
■•I    Xaa^,  ^MfvM  l»Tlir,     "  Bo  OCMBIIMHl  at*  toUl  tO  jOT 

aitd  forrow.**  ^ 


which  they  snnouided  with  a  strong  waU. 
The  benefit  of  security  attracted  new  inhabits 
ants ;  the  walls  were  extended ;  the  place  ac- 
quired the  magnificent  name  of  Megalopolis,' 
Uie  last  city  built  by  the  Greeks,  while  they 
preserved  the  dignity  of  independent  govern- 
ment^ 

The  temporary  success  of  the  Spartans  un- 
der Archidamus,  which  is  generally  ascribed  to 
the  valour  of  that  commander,  was  principally 
occasioned  by  the  withdrawing  from  Pelopon- 
nesus, at  a  very  critical  juncture,  the  numerous 
army  of  Thebes,  which  was  at  that  time  called 
northward,  in  order  to  take  an  important  and 
honourable  part  in  the  affairs  of  Macedon  and 
Thessaly.    Since  the  atrocious  murder  of  ths 
heroic  Jason,  the  latter  kingdom  had  been  af- 
flicted by  a  continued  train  of  crimes  and  dis- 
orders.  Just  gratitude  and  respect  towards  ths 
memory  of  their  generous  and  warlike  chiefs 
engaged  the  Thesralians  to  perpetuate  the  hth 
nours  of  his  family.    He  was  succeeded  by  his 
brothers  Polydore  and  Polyphron;   of  whom 
the  latter,  not  being  able  to  endure  the  restraint 
of  a  limited,  much  less  of  a  divided  rule,  at- 
tained, by  the  assassination  of  his  coUeagosii 
the  sole  dominion   of  Thessaly.    His  stem 
despotism  was  abolished  by  the  hand  of  Alex- 
ander, who  avenged  the  blood  of  his  kinsman* 
Polydore,  the  only  meritorious  action  of  his 
life.    For  Alexander  (as  his  character  is  r»- 
presented  to  us)  exceeded  the  cruelties  of  Po- 
lyphron, and  of  all  the  detested  tyrants  that 
have  ever  been  condemned  to  the  infamy  of 
history.    The  Thessalians  were  delivered  nom 
such  a  monster  bv  the  domestic  conspiracy  of 
his  wife  Theb^,the  daughter  of  Jason,  and  her 
brothers  Tisiphonus,  Pitholaus,and  Lycophron; 
who  governed  with  precarious  sway,  till  the 
power  and  address  of  Philip  destroyed  their 
usurpation,  and  rendered  their  distra<^ed  ooun- 
try,  which  seemed  incapable  of  freedom,  a 
province  of  Macedonia.    Such,  in  few  words, 
were  the  revolutions  of  Thessaly;  bat  the 
bloody  reign  of  Alexander  demands  more  par- 
ticular attention,  beixig  connected  with  the  ge- 
neral revolutions  of  Greece. 

A  cautious  reader  will  always  receive,  with 
some  distrust,  the  accounts  transmitted  by  an- 
cient republicans  of  the  lives  and  actions  of 
tyrants.^  The  popular  histories  of  Alexander 
remind  us  of  the  fanciful  descriptions  of  Baai'> 
ris  or  Pygmalion.  Tet  it  cannot  be  donbted 
that  the  tyrant  of  Thessaly  was  cruel  to  his 
subjects,  perfidious  to  his  allies,  implacable  to 
his  enemies,  a  robber  by  land,  and  a  pirate  at 
sea:'  but  that  it  was  his  usual  diversion  to 
bury  men  alive,  to  enclose  them  in  the  skins  of 


3  "The  great  city." 

4  I  have  melted  together  PaoiiniaB  in  B«Bolie.  and!  Dm- 
dorai,  1.  XT.  p.  384.  bat  foUowed  the  chronology  of  the  latter 

5  Hia  brolber,  undo,  or  father,  aceording  to  diiihraot  an 
thora. 

6  The  acceptation  of  the  word  tyrant  in  Greek  hislory 
ia  wen  known.  The  Greeka  called  T»f •**«*,  *<  tyrairta,** 
thoee  who  had  acqoired  lOTereiinaty  in  atates  formerly  re- 
publican. Theaealy,  Sicily,  Corinth,  &c.  were  governed, 
not  by  /B«TiX»K,  but  rofoitvei,  "  not  by  kings,  battyraala; 
wbereaa  Macedonia,  which  had  neTor  neen  enbiect  to  any 
•pectee  of  popular  govemmenl,  waa  ruled,  not  by  rv^tnTO*^ 
bat  AmrtKtti  **  not  by  tyrant*,  but  kinga." 

7  Theee  are  the  worka  of  Xenophon,  p.  601. 
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wild  beasts,  as  a  prey  to  ravenous  dogs,  to  mu- 
tilate and  torture  children  in  the  presence  of 
their  parents,*  can  scarcely  be  reconciled  with 
his  shedding  tears  for  the  imaginary  sufferings 
of  Hecuba  and  Andromache,  during  the  repre- 
sentation of  the  Troades.B  It  is  true,  that  he 
is  said  to  have  been  ashamed  of  this  weakness, 
and  to  have  left  the  theatre  with  confusion ; 
but  what  could  have  engaged  a  monster,  such 
»s  Alexander  is  described,  to  listen  to  the  pa- 
thetic strains  of  the  tender  Euripides  ?  What 
pleasure,  or  what  pain,  could  a  tyger,  thirsting 
for  human  blood,  receive  from  such  an  enter- 
tainment ?  Although  we  abstract  fVom  his  story 
many  incredible  fictions,  Alexander  might  well 
deserve  the  resentment  of  the  Thessalians.  His 
injured  subjects  took  arms,  and  solicited  the 
protection  of  Thebes,  whose  justice  or  ambi- 
tion  readily  embraced  their  cause.  As  Epami- 
nondas  still  continued  under  the  displeasure  of 
his  country,  the  Theban  army  was  conducted 
by  Pelopidas  and  Ismenias.  Their  arrival 
■truck  terror  into  the  conscious  breast  of  the 
tyrant,  who,  without  daring  to  trust  his  defence 
to  the  numerous  guards  and  mercenaries  by 
whom  his  usurpation  was  supported,  implored 
the  clemency  of  the  Theban  generals,  submit- 
ting to  the  most  humiliating  conditions  which 
their  wisdom  might  judge  proper  to  exact  for 
the  future  security  of  his  subjects.  «> 
Olvmo  "^^^   transaction   was   scarcely 

<siii2  euded,  when  the  Thebans,  whose 

A  C  SiBl  '^P^^^on  '^^  success  rendered 
'  them  the  most  proper  mediators  in 
the  affairs  of  their  neighbours,  were  invited 
into  Maoedon,  which,  since  the  death  of  Amyn- 
tas  II.  had  been  a  prey,  during  six  years,  to  all 
the  calamities  of  a  disputed  succession.  Amyn- 
tas  left  three  legitimate  sons,  Alexander,  Per- 
diccas,  and  Pfail|p,  and  a  natural  son,  Ptolemy, 
whose  intrigues  chiefly  occasioned  the  disorders 
of  the  kingdom.  He  could  not  prevent  the 
accession  of  Alexander  to  the  throne,  as  that 
jprince  had  attained  the  age  of  manhood  at  the 
time  of  his  father^s  death.  But  he  imbittered 
and  shortened  his  reign,  which  lasted  only  one 
year ;  afler  which  Ptolemy  assumed  the  reins 
of  government,  as  guardian  of  the  minority  of 
Perdiccas,  and  protector  of  Macedon.  It  soon 
appeared,  however,  that  his  ambition  would  not 
rest  satisfied  with  the  borrowed  power  of  a  re- 
pent. He  gained  a  considerable  party  to  his 
interest,  baffled  the  opposition  of  Perdiccas's 
partisans,  and  boldly  usurped  the  sovereignty. 
The  friends  of  that  unfortunate  prince  had  re- 
course to  the  justice  and  power  of  Thebes.  Pe- 
lopidas entered  Macedon  at  the  head  of  his 
army;  restored  the  numerous  exiles  whom 
Ptolemy  had  banished ;  asserted  the  just  rights 
of  Perdiccas  to  the  throne ;  and,  after  receiv- 
ing hostages  from  the  contending  factions, 
among  whom  was  Philip,  the  younger  brother 
of  Perdiccas,  afterwards  king  of  Macedon,  and 
conqueror  of  Greece,  returned  towards  Thes- 
saly,  having  finally  re-established  the  tranquil- 
lity of  the  neighbouring  kingdom.ii 


8  Plat  inPolopld. 

9  Flat  da  Fort  Alannd. 

10  Diodor.  L  xr.  e.zvir.  sad  VSotfai  PriopU. 


Olvmo  ^  ^  journey  through  a  country 

^^£^*  where  he  had  so  lately  acted  the 
A  r  <1A7  part  of  a  judge  and  master,  it  seem- 
A.  v..  JO/.  ^  ^  if  little  danger  could  reason- 
ably be  apprehended.  Pelopidas  had  sent  before 
him  a  considerable  detachment  of  his  army,  to 
conduct  the  Macedonian  hostages  towards 
Thebes.  With  the  remainder  be  marched  se- 
curely through  the  territory  of  his  Thessalian 
confederates,  when  he  was  informed  that  Alex- 
ander had  come  to  meet  him  at  the  head  of  his 
mercenaries.  Even  this  suspicious  circumstance 
could  not  undeceive  the  sanguine  credulity  of 
the  Theban  chief.  He  imagined  that  the  ty- 
rant had  taken  this  measure  in  order  to  show 
him  respect,  and  to  justify  himself  against  some 
recent  complaints  of  his  injured  subjects.  With 
an  imprudence  which  all  historians  agree  to 
condemn,' 3  both  Pelopidas  and  Ismenias  threw 
themselves  into  the  hands  of  a  traitor,  who 
gloried  in  despising  laws  human  and  divine. 
They  were  instantly  seized  by  his  order,  carried 
to  Phere,  bound,  imprisoned,  and  exposed  to 
the  insulting  eyes  of  an  invidious  multitude. 

It  miffht  be  expected  that  the  Theban  soldiers 
should  have  been  animated  with  indignation  and 
rage  at  the  unexampled  treatment  of  their  be- 
loved chiefs.  But  their  numbers  were  too  small 
to  contend  with  the  Thessalian  mercenaries; 
and  when  a  powerful  reinforcement  arrived 
from  Bceotia,  they  &tally  experienced,  in  the 
first  encounters  with  the  enemy,  the  absence  of 
Pelopidas,  and  the  degradation  of  his  magnani- 
mous friend.  The  army  was  teduced  to  the 
utmost  difiiculties,  encompassed  'on  every  side, 
unwilling  to  fight,  and  unable  to  fly.  The 
troops  justly  accused  the  inexperience  of  their 
commanders,  remembering  their  glorious  cam- 
paigns in  the  Peloponnesus,  where  they  con- 
tended with  far  more  formidable  enemies. 
Epaminondas,  who  had  commanded  them  on 
those  memorable  occasions,  actually  served  in 
the  ranks.  The  soldiers  with  one  accord 
saluted  him  general.  The  singular  abilities  of 
this  extraordinary  man  soon  changed  the  posture 
of  affairs;  the  tyrant  was  defeated  in  his  turn, 
and  compelled  to  retire.  Epaminondas,  instead 
of  pushing  him  to  extremity,  which  might  have 
turned  his  desperate  fury  against  the  valuable 
Uvea  of  the  Theban  prisoners,  hovered  round 
with  a  victorious  army,  ostentatiously  displayed 
the  advantages  of  military  skill  and  conduct ; 
and  while  he  kept  Alexander  in  continual  re- 
spect and  fear,  yet  left  him  sufficient  time 
for  repentance  and  submission.  This  judicious 
plan  of  operations  was  attended  with  success. 
The  tyrant  implored  peace;  but  he  only  re- 
ceived a  truce  of  thirty  days,  on  condition  6f 
restoring  the  persons  of  Pelopidas  and  Isme* 
nias.i* 

Thoee  who  love  to  find  in  history  events  ex- 
traordinary and  romantic,  would  not  easily  ex- 
cose  my  omitting  to  mention  the  interview  of 
Pelopidas,  during  his  imprisonment,  with  the 

18  BctidM  Diodoraa  and  Platereb,  the  ufe  Polybim  w- 
Terely  arrai|;nt  the  imprudent  oonfldcnce  of  Pelopidai. 
Polyb.  Casaob.  L  ii.  p.  HL  Polybius  in  tbat  paHBfe  ipeaks 
of  the  axpedilion  aa  an  ombMty.  I  have  carafuUy  oom* 
pared  the  diflbrent  writart,  and  adopted  tba  accoeat  tbat 
aeemed  moat  probable  and  eonaiiienL 

13  Plat  in  Pelopid.  at  Diodonii,  ibid. 
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Thessalian  queen.  The  daii|rhter  of  the  heroic 
Jason  united  the  beauty  of  the  one  sex  with  the 
courage  of  the  other,  and  was  beloved  by  her 
husband  with  such  Ioto  as  a  tyrant  can  feel, 
which  is  always  corrupted  by  suspicion.  At 
her  earnest  and  repeated  entreaties,  Theb4  was 
permitted  to  see,  and  converse  with,  the  Theban 
general,  whose  merit  and  fame  she  had  long 
admired.  But  his  appearance  did  not  answer 
her  expectation.  At  beholding  his  neglected 
and  squalid  figure,  she  was  seized  with  an  emo- 
tion of  pity,  and  exclaimed,  **How  much, 
Pelopidas,  do  I  lament  your  wife  and  family." 
^You,  Theb4!  are  more  to  be  lamented," 
repUed  the  Theban  hero,  ^  who,  without  being 
a  prisoner,  continue  the  voluntary  slave  of  a 
perfidious  and  cruel  tyrant"  The  expression 
IS  said  to  have  sunk  deep  into  the  heart  of  the 
queen,  who  remembered  the  reproach  of  Pelo- 
pidas, when  ten  years  afterwards,  slie  support* 
ed  the  courage,  and  urged  the  hand,  of  the  as- 
sassins of  Alexander.^  But  this  moral  narra- 
tive, however  strongly  authenticated,  cannot  be 
attentively  read  without  occasioning  some  de- 
gree of  scepticism  concerning  the  historv  of  Al- 
exander. Had  he  been  the  monster  which  re- 
sentment or  credulity  has  taken  pleasure  to  de- 
lineate, who  never  entered  the  apartment  of 
his  wife  without  an  armed  attendant,  who  slept 
m  a  lofly  inaccessible  tower,  to  which  he 
mounted  by  a  ladder,  and  which  was  guarded 
by  a  fierce  dog,^  it  is  incredible  that  he  should 
have  permitted  an  interview  between  a  secret 
and  open  enemy. 

Nor  will  it  be  easy  to  reconcile  with  the 
fierceness  of  the  Thessalian,  another  anecdote, 
which  has  probably  been  invented  to  display  the 
magnanimity  of  Pelopidas,  but  which  displays 
still  more  strongly  the  patience  of  Alexander. 
During  the  confinement  of  the  former  at  PheroB, 
the  latter  is  said  to  have  exceeded  his  usual 
cruelties  towards  the  inhabitants  of  that  city. 
Pelopidas  consoled  their  affliction,  and  encou- 
raged them  to  hope  for  vengeance.  He  even 
sent  to  reproach  the  absurdity  of  the  tyrant,  in 
destroying  daily  so  many  innocent  men,  from 
whom  he  had  nothing  to  fear,  while  he  allowed 
an  enemy  to  live,  who  would  employ  the  first 
moment  of  freedom  to  punish  his  manifold 
enormities.  ^  And  is  Pelopidas  so  desirous  to 
die?"  was  the  answer  of  the  Thessalian. 
•*  Yes,"  replied  the  prisoner,  **  that  you  may 
the  sooner  perish,  having  rendered  yourself 
still  more  obnoxious  to  gods  and  men."'  The 
resentment  of  Pelopidas,  if  ever  it  was  ex- 
pressed, proved  an  empty  boast;  for  imme- 
diately after  his  deliverance,  the  Theban  army 
was,  for  very  urgent  reasons,  withdrawn  from 
Thessaly. 

Olvmn  '^^®  Theban  expedition  in  the 

'.  Msf^  north  had  allowed  the  Spartans,  in 

A  C  367    '^^^  degree,  to  recover  their  in- 
fluence in   the   south  of  Greece. 


1  Xenoph.  p.  601. 

«  Cicero  de  OIBc.  1.  S.  Plot,  in  Pdopid.  Bnt  the  rtorr, 
M  related  by  Xoonphon,  is  diTested  of  roch  impropable 
nctioiu;  and  Xanophon  •eotns  hardly  to  believe  all  he  re- 
late!.   He  tayt,  Ktyirmt  varo  Tivtpv,— and  npeati  that  it 

^  V 1.     '  ■*y'  *  '•*'  lentencei  below. 
3  Plolaroh.  lo  Petopid. 


Archiditeius  had  obtained  a  complete  ticUkj 
over  the  Arcadians,  the  bravest  and  most  pow- 
erful of  the  confederates.  The  crafty^  Antal- 
cidas,  with  Euthydes,^  a  Spartan  of  abilities 
and  intrigue,  had  been  sent  as  ambassadon  to 
Persia,  in  order  to  hasten  the  supplies  of  troops, 
or  money,  expected  from  that  countiy.  It  was 
time  for  Thebes  to  assert  her  interest  in  the 
Peloponnesus,  and  to  counteract  the  dangwrwns 
negotiations  of  her  enemies  with  Artazerzea. 
Epaminondas,  whose  recent  and  iliastnom 
merit  had  silenced  the  unjust  clamours  of  &^ 
tion,  was  confirmed  in  his  military  command ; 
and  Pelopidas,  whose  unfortunate  adventare  in 
Thessaly  was  ascribed  less  to  his  own  impni- 
dence  than  to  the  treachery  of  Alexander,  was 
despatched  to  the  East,  as  the  person  best  quali- 
fied to  conduct  a  negotiation  with  the  ministers 
of  the  great  king.  He  was  accompanied  bj  the 
ambassadors  of  Elis,  Argos,  and  Arcadia;  those 
of  Athens  followed  soon  afterwards ;  so  that 
there  appeared,  for  the  first  time,  a  general 
congress  of  the  Grecian  states,  to  settle  and  ad« 
just  their  interests  at  the  court  of  a  fbreign 
prince.  It  might  be  expected,  that  a  scene  so 
new  and  interesting  should  have  excited  the 
attention  of  historians ;  yet  they  have  left  ns 
ignorant  in  what  city  of  his  dominions  Ar- 
taxerxes  received  the  Greeks.  At  their  airival, 
the  king  treated  Antalcidas  with  that  partial 
kindness  due  to  an  ancient  guest  and  favourite; 
but  at  their  public  audience,  the  appearance,  the 
fame,  and  the  eloquence  of  Pelopidas,  more 
majestic  than  that  of  Athens,  more  nervous 
than  that  of  Sparta,^  entitled  him  to  a  just 
preference,  which  the  king,  whose  rank  and 
temper  alike  disdained  restraint,  was  at  no  pains 
to  conceal. 

The  Theban  represented,  that  in  the  battle 
of  Plataea,  fought  above  a  century  ago,  and  ever 
since  that  memorable  engagement,  his  country- 
men had  uniformly  adhered  to  the  interest  of 
Persia,  at  the  risk  of  losing  whatever  men  hold 
most  precious.  That  the  dangerous  war  in  which 
they  were  actually  engaged,  had  been  occasioned 
by  their  open  and  steady  opposition  to  the  mea- 
sures of  the  Spartans,  previous  to  their  deatnie- 
tive  invasions  of  Asia.  The  imperious  pride  of 
Agesilaus  could  never  forget  the  affront  offered 
him  at  Aulis,  when,  in  imitation  of  Agamena* 
non,  he  intended  to  offer  sacrifice  before  his 
embarkation.  He  had  begun  hostilities  without 
justice,  and  carried  them  on  without  success. 
The  field  of  Leuctra  had  been  alike  fatal  to  the 
strength  and  glory  of  Sparta;  nor  would  that 
ambitious  republic  have  reason  to  boast  of  its 
recent  success  in  Arcadia,  if,  at  that  unfbrta- 
nate  juncture,  the  Thebans  had  not  been  pre- 
vented, by  reasons  equally  important  and  ho- 
nourable, from  assisting  their  Peloponneaaa 
confederates.  Timagoras  the  Athenian,  guided 
by  motives  which  ancient?  history  has  not 


4  Plat,  in  Artaxerx.  S  Xeaoph.  Hetlso. 

6  Plat,  in  Pelopid. 

7  The  ezlreordioary  beharionr  of  Timayormi  dea 
attention.  He  co-op<*rated  with  the  enemy  of  hi*  eo«m- 
try,  and  the  ambatgador  of  a  state  actually  at  war  witk 
it  We  mny  goau  his  motivei  by  his  rewards.  Il«  re- 
eeiTed  from  the  kin);  nf  Persia,  at  his  departuro,  iroUl  i 
silver,  and  other  valuable  presents,  particolary  a  bed  of  < 
riooi  ooDttnietioD,  whh  rersisn  utTsa  to  make  it,  tks 
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descended  to  explain,  Mconded,  wHh  vigtmr 
and  addresfl,  the  argaments  of  the  iliustrioiis 
Theban.  In  vain  did  Leon,  the  colleague  of 
Timagoras,  remonstrate  against  hie  perfidy. 
The  other  deputies  were  confounded  by  his  im- 
pudence ;  and  before  they  had  time  to  express 
their  astonishment  and  indignation,  the  king 
desired  Pelopidas  to  explain  the  object  of  his 
commission,  and  the  demand  of  his  countrymen. 
The  Theban  replied,  that  he  had  been  sent  to 
propose  and  ratify  a  treaty  between  his  republic 
and  Persia,  on  conditions  equally  advantaigeous 
to  both,  since  the  carrying  of  them  into  execu- 
tion would  destroy  the  power  of  those  states 
which  had  hitherto  occasioned  so  much  dis- 
turbance and  danger  to  all  their  neighbours. 
His  proposals  were,  that  the  Athenians  should 
be  commanded  to  lay  up  their  fleet,  and  that 
the  fertile  country  of  Messenia  should  be  de- 
clared totally  independent  of  Sparta.  If  any 
opposition  to  the  treaty  were  made  by  these 
powers,  that  war  should  be  levied  against  them 
by  Persia,  Thebes,  and  their  allies ;  and  if  the 
inferior  cities  of  Greece  declined  to  engage  in 
so  just  a  cause,  that  their  obstinacy  should  be 
punished  with  an  exemplary  severity.  The 
king  approved  these  articles,  which  were  imme- 
diately consigned  to  writing,  confirmed  by  the 
royal  seal,  and  read  aloud  to  the  ambassadors. 
On  hearing  the  clause  which  related  to  Athens, 
Leon  exclaimed,  with  the  freedom  peculiar  to 
his  country,  ^  The  Athenians,  it  seems,  must 
look  out  for  some  other  ally,  instead  of  the  king 
of  Persia."  Afler  this  daring  threat,  the  am- 
bassadors took  leave,  and  returned  to  Greece 
with  all  possible  expedition.* 

Pelopidas  was  accompanied  by  a  Persian  of 
distinction,  entrusted  with  the  instrument,  con- 
taining the  treaty.  On  his  arrival  in  Thebes, 
the  people  were  immediately  assembled,  and  be- 
ing acquainted  with  the  happy  fruits  of  his  em- 
bassy, they  commended  his  diligence  and  dex- 
terity. Without  losing  a  day,  messengers  were 
despatched  to  demand  the  attendance  of  repre- 
sentatives from  the  Grecian  states,  whose  inter- 
ests were  all  alike  concerned  in  the  late  important 
negotiation.  It  does  not  appear  that  either 
Athens  or  Spartacondescended  to  obey  the  sum- 
mons. The  convention,  however,  was  very 
numerous.  The  Persian  read  the  treaty,  showed 
the  king^s  seal,  and,  in  the  name  of  his  master, 
required  the  agreement  to  be  ratified  with  the 
formality  of  oaths  usually  employed  on  such  oc- 


OtmIu  being  little  acquainted  with  that  operation,  and  he 
was  carried  in  a  ledan  to  the  sea  shore  at  the  king's  ex- 
pense. Yet  this  man  had  the  elTrontery  to  return  to  Athens, 
and  to  appear  in  the  public  assembly.  He  knew  the  force 
of  eloquence  and  intrigue  over  the  capricious  minds  of  his 
eountrymen :  he  knew  that  the  practice  or  receiving  bribe* 
was  so  usual,  that  the  Athenians  had  lost  the  proper  sense 
of  its  baseness.  He  perhaps  remembered  the  pleasant  pro- 
posal of  Epicrates,  that  instead  of  nine  Archons,  the  Athe- 
nians should  annoaUy  elect  nine  ambassadors,  chosen  from 
the  poorest  citizens*,  who  nii^ht  return  rich  from  Persia. 
Ep'crates  had  acquired  a  very  undue  proportion  of  wealth 
by  this  infamous  means,  as  we  learn  from  an  omtion  of 
LyMas.  Yet  the  Athenians  were  l«*fls  indignant  at  his  f  uilt, 
than  deli7h'<xl  with  his  humour.  Ti-Dacoras,  however,  wns 
not  so  fortunate ;  he  was  accused  by  his  collensriie  Leon, 
and  condemned  to  death,  not,  if  we  m  y  credit  Plutarch, 
because  he  bad  betrayed  his  trust,  and  accepted  bribes,  hut 
because  the  Athenians  were  extremely  displeased  that  Pe- 
lopidas bad  affected  the  object  of  hu  eommiiuoa  at  the 
Porsisn  eourL  Plot,  in  PeIo[dd. 
8  Xaoopb.  p.  091,  et  leq. 


casions.  The  leptesentatives  almost  unani- 
mously declared  that  they  had  been  sent  to  hear, 
not  to  swear ;  and  that  before  the  treaty  could 
be  ratified  by  general  consent,  its  conditions 
must  be  previously  discussed  in  the  particular 
assembly  of  each  independent  republic  Such 
was  the  firm,  but  moderate  answer  of  the  other 
deputies;  but  the  high-spirited  Lycomedes  went 
farther  than  his  colleagues.  His  friend  and 
countryman,  Antiochus,  who  had  lately  acted 
as  the  ambassador  of  Arcadia  at  the  Persian 
court,  returned  disgusted  by  the  contempt  shown 
towards  his  country  by  the  great  king,  who 
hesitated  not  to  prefer  £lis  to  Arcadia.  In 
giving  an  account  of  his  embassy  to  the  Ten 
Thousand  (the  name  usually  bestowed  on  the 
Arcadians  since  the  re-union  of  their  tribes  in 
Mantintea  and  Megalopolis,)  he  indulged  him- 
self in  many  contumelious  expressions  against 
Artaxerxes  and  his  subjects,  which  were 
greedily  listened  to  by  the  resentment  and  envy 
of  his  hearers.  ^  Neither  the  wealth  nor  the 
power  of  the  great  king  were  so  great  in  reality 
as  flattery  and  falsehood  represented  them. 
The  golden  plane-tree,  which  had  often  been  so 
ostentatiously  described,  could  scarce  afford 
shade  to  a  grasshopper.  He  himself  had  been 
an  attentive  observer ;  yet  all  he  could  find  in 
Persia  was  the  idle  retinue  of  vice  and  luxury, 
bakers,  butiers,  and  cooks,  a  useless  and  servile 
train ;  but  men  fit  to  contend  with  the  Greeks, 
he  neither  himself  saw,  nor  thought  it  possible 
for  others  to  discover."  The  proud  disdain  of 
Antiochus  had  been  communicated  entire  to  the 
breast  of  Lycomedes.  He  declared,  that  Ar- 
cadia needed  not  any  alliance  with  the  great 
kmg ;  and  that  were  such  a  matter  in  agitation, 
Thebes  would  not  be  the  proper  place  to  de- 
termine it,  since  every  convention  tending  to  a 
general  peace  ought  to  be  held  in  that  country 
which  had  been  tiie  principal  scene  of  war. 

The  Theban  magistrates  discovered  the  min- 
gled symptoms  of  disappointment,  indignation, 
grief,  and  rage.  They  accused  Lycomedes  as 
a  traitor  to  Thebes,  and  an  enemy  to  his  coim- 
try ;  but  he  despised  their  empty  clamours,  and, 
without  deigning  an  answer,  walked  from  the 
assembly,  and  was  followed  by  all  the  deputies 
of  Arcadia.  Notwithstanding  this  severe  mor- 
tification, the  Thebans  did  not  abandon  the  am- 
bitious project  at  which  they  had  long  aimed. 
Nothing  favourable,  they  perceived,  could  be 
expected  in  the  general  congress  of  the  states, 
so  that  they  allowed  the  assembly  to  break  up 
without  insisting  farther  on  their  demands. 
But  at  the  distance  of  a  short  time,  they  re- 
newed the  same  proposal  to  the  several  repub- 
lics, beginning  with  Corinth,  one  of  the  weakest, 
yet  most  wealthy,  in  hopes  that  whatever  op- 
position the  overtures  of  the  king  of  Persia, 
and  their  own,  had  found  in  the  united  strength 
and  confidence  of  the  assembled  confederacy, 
few  single  states  at  least  would  venture  to  pro- 
voke the  indignation  of  such  powerfnl  adver- 
saries. But  in  this,  too,  they  were  disappointed. 
The  Corinthians  declined  entering  into  any 
alliance  with  the  kins:  of  Persia,  and  set  his 
power  at  defiance.  The  magnanimous  exam- 
ple was  imitated  by  their  neighbours;  the 
secret  practices  of  the  Thebans  were  equally 
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fruitless  with  their  open  declarations  and  de- 
mands. 
^.  Epaminondas  encoar^;ed  his  conn- 

jmp.  trymen  to  acquire,  bj  arms,  that 
A^'r  'ififi  pre-eminence  which  they  had  vainly 
expected  to  obtain  by  negotiation. 
His  renown,  justly  increased  by  the  recent 
transactions  in  Thessaly,  rendered  his  influence 
irresistible.  He  was  again  entrusted  with  the 
conmiand  of  a  powerful  army,  with  which,  for 
the  third  time,  he  invaded  the  Peloponnesus. 
The  Elians  and  Arcadians,  though  hostile  to 
each  other,  were  alike  disposed  for  rebellion 
against  Thebes ;  but  instead  of  marching  into 
their  territories,  a  measure  which  might  have 
engaged  them  to  settle  their  private  diSerences, 
and  to  unite  against  the  common  enemy,  Epa- 
minondas endeavoured  to  quash  their  disaffec- 
tion by  the  rapid  conquest  of  Achaia,  which, 
stretching  along  the  Corinthian  gul^  skirted  the 
northern  frontiers  of  Ells  and  Arcadia.  From 
the  nature  of  their  government  the  Achsans 
usually  enjoyed  more  tranquillity  than  their 
neighbours.  They  possessed  not  any  great 
town,  whose  needy  and  turbulent  inhabitants, 
seduced  by  popular  demagogues,  could  rouse 
the  whole  province  to  arms  and  ambition.  To- 
wards the  east  and  the  isthmus  of  Corinth,  the 
cities  of  Sicyon  and  Phlius  had  long  been  re- 
garded as  separate  republics,  unconnected  with 
the  general  body  of  the  Achsan  nation.  Mginm 
enjoyed  the  prerogative  of  constituting  the 
usual  place  of  convention  for  the  states  of 
Achaia ;  but  Dym^,  Tirtsa,  and  Pellen^, 
scarcely  yielded  to  ^giurn  in  populousnese  and 
power,  and  seem,  with  several  places  of  infe- 
rior note,  to  have  formed  so  many  separate  and 
independent  communities,  all  alike  subject  to 
the  same  equitable  system  of  Achasan  laws. 
Immediately  before  the  Theban  invasion  the 
aristocracy  had  acquired  an  undue  weight  in 
the  constitution  of  Achaia,  so  that  the  princi- 
pal nobles  and  magistrates  were  no  sooner  in- 
formed of  the  approach  of  an  enemy,  than  they 
flocked  from  all  quarters  of  the  province  to 
meet  Epaminondas,  soliciting  his  favour  and 
friendship,  and  little  anxious  about  the  inde- 
pendence of  their  country,  provided  they  might 
preserve  their  personal  privileges  and  private 
fortunes.  The  people  perceiving  themselves 
betrayed  by  those  who  ought  to  have  been 
their  protectors,  abandpned  ^1  thoughts  of  re- 
sistance. Epaminondas  accepted  the  submis- 
sion of  the  magistrates,  and  received  pledges 
of  their  engagement,  that  Achaia  should  thence- 
forth adhere  to  the  interest  of  Thebes,  and  fol- 
low the  standard  of  that  republic.^ 

This  conqaest,  which  was  effected  without 
striking  a  blow,  and  without  producing  any  in- 
ternal revolution  of  government,  was  destruc- 
tive and  bloody  in  its  consequences.  Epami- 
nondas, for  reasons  not  sufficiently  explained, 
returned  with  his  army  to  Thebes ;  but  before 
he  arrived  there,  various  complaints  against  his 
oenduct  had  been  made  in  the  Theban  assem- 
bly. The  Arcadians  and  Argives  complained, 
that  a  people,  who  knew  by  their  own  recent 
WEperience  the  inconveniences  of  aristocracy. 


Xanoph.  p.  OSS. 


should  have  confirmed  that  aereire  form  of  go- 
vemment  in  a  dependent  province.  The  de- 
mocratic faction  in  Achaia  secretly  sent  emis- 
saries to  second  the  complaint.  The  enemies 
of  Epaminondas  seised  the  favourable  oppor- 
tunity of  accusing  and  calumniating  that  illus- 
trious commander,  and  the  capricious  multitude 
were  persuaded  to  condemn  his  proeeedingjSi 
and  to  send  commissioners  into  Achaia,  who, 
with  the  assistance  of  the  populace,  as  well  as 
of  a  considerable  body  of  mercenaries,  dissolved 
the  aristocracy,  banished  or  put  to  death  the 
nobles,  and  instituted  a  democratic  form  of 
policy.  The  foreign  troops  had  scarcely  left 
that  country,  when  the  exiles,  who  were  ex- 
tremely numerous  and  powerful,  returned  with 
common  consent,  and,  after  a  bloody  and  des- 
perate struggle,  recovered  their  ancient  influ- 
ence in  their  respective  cities.  The  leaders  of 
the  populace  were  now,  in  their  turn,  put  to 
death  or  expelled ;  the  aristocracy  was  re-es- 
tablished; and  the  magistrates,  Imowing  that 
it  was  dangerous  to  depend  on  the  unsteaify 
politics  of  Thebes,  craved  the  protection  of 
Sparta,  which  was  readily  granted  them.  The 
Achseans  approved  their  gratitude  by  raTaging 
the  northern,  while  the  LacedsNnonians  infest- 
ed the  southern  frontier  of  Arcadia ;  and  that 
unhappy  province  felt  and  regretted  the  ineoo- 
venience  of  its  situation  between  two  impla- 
cable enemies.^ 

Olvmn  Sicyon,  though  governed  by  the 

cii^  AchflBan  laws,  did  not  follow,  on 

A  'r  <Mrt  ^^  occasion,  the  example  of  its 
A.  v..  joo.  neighbours.  That  unfortunate  city, 
which  had  long  been  the  seat  of  luxury  and 
the  arts,  was  reserved  for  peculiar  calamities, 
Euphron,  a  bold,  crafty,  and  ambitious  dema- 
gogue, having  already  acquired  great  credit 
with  the  Lacedemonians,  was  desirous  of  ob- 
taining equal  consideration  among  the  enemies 
of  that  people,  hoping,  by  so  many  foreign  con- 
nections, to  render  himself  absolute  master  of 
his  little  republic.  For  this  purpose  he  secretly 
reminded  the  Arcadians  and  Argives,  that 
^^  Sicyon,  having  the  same  laws  and  gOTom- 
ment,  would  naturally  embrace  the  same  alli- 
ance with  the  neighbouring  cities ;  but  the  dan- 
ger of  this  event  he  woiSd  undertake  to  re- 
move, with  very  slender  assistance  from  Argos 
and  Arcadia."  The  admonition  was  not  lost; 
a  body  of  armed  men  arrived  at  Sicyon ;  Eu- 
phron assembled  the  people ;  the  government 
was  changed ;  new  magistrates  were  appointed, 
and  Euphron  was  entrusted  with  the  command 
of  the  national  force,  consisting  chiefly  of  mer- 
cenaries. Having  obtained  this,  he  obtained 
all.  By  caresses,  bribes,  and  flatteiy,  the  troops 
were  gained  over  to  his  party,  and  became  at- 
tached to  his  person.  His  colleagues  in  the 
government  were  removed  by  secret  treachery 
or  open  violence.  His  private  enemies  were 
held  the  enemies  of  the  state,  accused,  ocm- 
demned,  and  banished;  and  their  conflscated 
estates  augmented  the  wealth  of  Euphron, 
whose  rapacity  knew  no  bounds,  sparing  nei- 
ther the  property  of  individuals  nor  the  pnblic 
treasury,  nor  the  consecrated  gold  and  silver 
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which  adorned  the  templee  of  Sicyon.  The 
■urns  amuBed  by  sach  impiooe  meani  enabled 
him  to  confirm  hia  usurpation.  He  augmented 
the  number  of  hie  mercenary  guards,  who, 
while  they  oppreseed  the  republic,  were  ueeful 
auxiliaries  to  the  Argives  and  Arcadians.  What- 
ever these  nations  thought  proper  to  command, 
the  soldiers  of  Euphron  were  ready  to  obey ; 
and  partly  by  this  alacrity  in  their  service, 
partly  by  bribing'  the  principal  men  in  Argos 
and  Arcadia,  the  crafty  tyrant  expected  to  pre- 
vent those  neighbouring  communities  from  in- 
terfering in  the  domestic  affairs  of  Sicyon. 

Such  was  the  venality  and  corruption  of  the 
Greeks,  that  this  detestable  policy  was  attended 
with  success,  until  iEneas,  the  Stymphalian, 
obtained  the  command  of  the  Arcadians.  This 
man,  availing  himself  of  the  vicinity  of  Sicyon 
to  Stymphalus,  the  place  of  his  birth  and  resi- 
dence, had  formed  a  connection  with  the  op- 
pressed citizens  of  the  former.  £neas,  per- 
haps, had  not  sufficiently  shared  the  largesses 
of  Euphron ;  perhaps  the  humanity  of  his  na- 
ture^ lamented  the  sufferings  of  the  Sicyonians. 
Whatever  was  his  motive,  it  is  certain  that  he 
endeavoured  to  expel  their  tyrant,  and  to  re- 
store their  liberty. 

Euphron,  however,  had  the  dexterity  to  en- 
gage successively  in  his  favour  the  Laceds- 
monians,  Athenians,  and  Thebans.  He  spared 
neither  pains,  nor  promises,  nor  bribes.  He 
was  commonly  his  own  ambassador ;  and  his 
activity  and  abilities  must  have  risen  far  above 
the  ordinary  pitch,  to  engage  the  principal 
states  of  Greece,  one  after  another,  to  support, 
in  direct  opposition  to  their  principles,  the  ty- 
mnny  of  a  single  man.  Insurrections  at  home, 
and  hostilities  from  abroad,  at  length  occasion- 
ed his  downfall.  He  escaped  to  Thebes  with 
the  greatest  part  of  his  treasure.  His  enemies 
sent  proper  persons  to  counteract  his  intrigues 
there.  The  money,  however,  and  the  address 
of  Euphron,  prevailed  with  the  Theban  ma- 
gistrates, and  he  expected  to  be  restored  in  tri- 
umph by  the  Thebans,  as  he  had  already  been 
by  the  Athenians.  But  the  Sicyonians,  who 
followed  him  to  Thebes,  perceiving  his  famili- 
aritys  with  the  principal  men  of  that  city,  had 
recourse  to  the  only  expedient  that  seemed  ca- 
pable of  frustrating  his  designs,  and  assassinat- 
ed Euphron  in  the  Cadmiea,  while  the  The- 
ban archons  and  senators  were  assembled  within 
the  walls  of  that  edifice." 

The  murderers  were  seized,  and  the  atrocity, 
as  well  as  the  indignity  of  their  crime,  was 
strongly  represented  to  the  senate  by  one  of 
the  archons,  who  probably  regretted  the  death 
of  Euphron,  as  the  loss  of  a  wealthy  client. 
The  criminals  denied  the  fact,  till  one,  bolder 
than  the  rest,  not  only  avowed  but  justified  the 
assassination  as  equally  lawful,  advantageous, 
and  honourable.  And  so  little  horror  do  men 
feel  at  crimes  which  prevail  in  their  own  age. 


3  T«  /ttv  Toi  K«i  Kf  i}/t«ri  ^iiv^MTTiro.  Xenoph.  p.  0M. 

4  Xenopbon  leenM  to  approve  thii  reason.  He  lays 
/Baeaa,  the  Strmphalian,  99/ttrmf  ••»  mvturms  txitv  m  t* 
XtKvmvt,  <(  ThioUjig  tbe  grieTaocea  of  the  Sicyonians  in- 
^lerabto." 

5  Of  f$  ■•^•v  MVT0V  oisiitif  TOif  *ifX«vr*  «iivarr«. 
Xoooph.  p.  630. 
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and  with  which  their  fancies  are  ftmiliar,  that 
the  assassins  were  unanimously  acquitted  by 
the  Theban  senate,  whose  award  was  approved 
by  the  assembly.' 

Olvmo  Mean  while  the  war  languished 

cii^S.  ^°  ^^  sides,  and  the  hostile  con- 
A  r  <USA  federacies  were  on  the  point  of  be- 
A.  \>.  joo.  jjjg  dissolved.  The  Athenians  and 
Arcadians,  equally  disgusted  with  their  respec- 
tive allies,  concluded  a  treaty  of  peace  and  mu- 
tual defence,  by  the  intervention  of  Lycomedes 
the  Mantinean,  who  was  slain  in  his  return 
from  Athens  by  a  party  of  Arcadian  exiles. 
This  negotiation  gave  general  alarm ;  the  Ar- 
cadians, who  had  entered  into  treaty  with 
Athens,  were  the  allies  of  Thebes ;  and  the 
united  strength  of  these  three  republics  was  at 
that  time  sufficient  to  subdue  and  enslave  the 
rest  of  Greece.  The  terror  was  increased 
when  it  appeared  that  the  Athenians  had  little 
inclination  to  evacuate  several  places  in  the 
Corinthian  territory  which  they  had  under- 
taken to  defend  against  the  Arcadanians  and 
Thebans.  By  seasonable  vigilance  the  Corin- 
thians anticipated  a  design,  too  unjust  to  be 
publicly  avowed;  they  cautiously  dissembled 
their  fears;  graciously  thanked  Chares,  who 
had  arrived  with  an  Athenian  fleet  on  pretence 
of  offering  them  his  service,  but  took  care  not 
to  admit  him  within  their  harbours;  and  by 
extreme  kindness  and  condescension,  accom- 
panied with  warm  professions  of  gratitude  for 
the  protection  hitherto  afforded  them,  they  got 
rid  of  the  foreign  garrisons,  without  coming  to 
an  open  rupture  with  the  Athenians.  But  the 
narrow  escape  which  they  had  made,  and  the, 
dread  of  being  exposed  in  future  to  any  similar 
danger,  made  them  extremely  solicitous  to  pro- 
mote a  general  peace  on  the  terms  proposed  by 
Artaxerxes  and  the  Thebans.  Motives  of  the 
same  kind  influenced  the  cities  of  Achaia,  and 
the  little  republic  of  Pblius,  which,  togetiier 
with  Corinth,  were  the  only  allies  that  remain- 
ed faithful  to  Sparta.  A  similarity  of  interests 
occasioned  a  dose  conununication  of  views  and 
measures  among  all  those  commiuities ;  who 
agreed,  by  common  consent,  to  despatch  an 
embassy  to  Sparta,  requesting  that  she  would 
accept  the  conditions  of  peace  lately  offered  by 
Thebes,  or  if  she  thought  it  inconsistent 
with  honour  to  cede  her  just  pretensions  to 
Messen^,  that  she  would  allow  her  faithful  but 
helpless  allies  to  enter  into  a  separate  negotia- 
tion with  the  Theban  republic. 

The  reasonableness,  and  even  modesty,  of 
this  request  must  have  been  apparent  to  the 
Spartans,  when  they  reflected  on  the  useful 
services  of  the  allies,  and  considered  how  much 
they  had  already  suffered  in  their  cause.  The 
Phuasians,  in  particular,  had,  during  five  years, 
given  such  illustrious  proofs  of  their  unshaken 
adherence  to  Sparta,  as  stand  unrivalled  in  the 
history  of  national  honour  and  fidelity.  Situ- 
ated in  the  midst  of  enemies,  they  had  continu- 
ally, since  the  battle  of  Leuctra,  suffered  the 
invasions  and  assaults  of  the  Thebans,  Arca- 
dians, and  Argives.  Their  territory  was  totally 
wasted ;  their  city  closely  besieged ;  their  dta 

7  Xenoph.  ibid.  p.  631,  ct  seq. 
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del,  more  than  once,  eorprised  and  taken  v  their 
wealth,  public  and  private,  was  exhausted,  and 
thej  subsisted  precariously  on  provisions 
brought  from  Corinth,  for  the  payment  of 
which  they  pledged  their  beasts  of  burden  and 
instruments   of  agriculture.    Yet  under   the 

Sressure  of  these  multiplied  calamities,  they 
ad  preserved  their  fideUty  inviolate ;  they  had 
disdained  to  accept  the  peace  which  the  The- 
bans  offered  them  on  condition  of  their  forsak- 
ing Sparta;  even, at  last,  they  were  determin- 
ed to  negotiate  with  Thebes  for  neutrality 
alone;  nor  had  they  humbly  solicited  permis- 
sion to  embrace  this  measure,  until  Corinth, 
the  only  source  of  their  subsistence,  seemed 
ready  to  forsake  them.^ 

The  strength  of  such  arguments  urged  by  the 
eloquence  of  Patrocles  the  Fhliasian,  might 
have  softened,  if  any  thing  could  have  softened, 
the  inflexible  temper  of  the  Spartan  senate, 
and  disposed  that  assembly  to  prefer  the  interest^ 
of  their  allies,  and  their  own  immediate  safety, 
to  the  insisting  on  a  fruitless  claim  to  Messend, 
which,  unaided  and  alone,  they  could  never 
expect  to  maintain.  But  the  pretensions  of  this 
extraordinary  people  seem  to  have  become  more 
lofty,  in  proportion  to  their  inability  to  support 
them;  and,  on  that  particular  occasion,  the 
proud  obstinacy,  natural  to  the  Spartans,  was 
increased  by  an  animated  speech  of  Archid&- 
mus,  full  of  the  most  confident  hopea,  and 
glowing  with  all  the  warmth  of  lus  age  and 
character. 

He  spoke  with  contempt  concerning  the  de- 
fection of  the  confederates.  ^^The  Pbliaaians, 
the  inhabitants  of  Corinth  and  Achaia,  may, 
without  exciting  surprise,  express  an  anxiety 
for  peace;  safety,  not  glory,  is  their  aim.  But 
the  Spartans  have  a  character  to  sustain,  which 
it  would  be  infamous  to  relinquish.  They 
expect  not  barely  to  exist,  but  to  enjoy  fame 
and  honour,  the  true  sweeteners  of  existence ; 
And,  if  that  be  impossible,  they  must  perish ! 
Yet  is  not  their  situation  desperate :  a  nation 
cannot  be  reduced  to  any  condition  of  distress, 
in  which  a  warlike  genius,  and  a  well-regulated 
government,  may  not  afford  relief.  But  in 
miUtary  experience  and  abilities,  we  are  still 
unrivalled ;  and  buch  a  system  of  policy  as  we 
ei\joy,  no  other  people  can  beast  We  enjoy, 
besides,  temperate  and  laborious  habits,  the 
contempt  of  pleasure  and  wealth,  an  ardour  for 
martial  glory,  and  an  ambition  of  honest  fame. 
These  are  powerful  auxiliaries,  when  protected 
by  the  immortal  gods,  whose  oracles  anciently 
approved  our  just  conquest  of  Messen^.  Nor, 
though  the  Corinthians  and  Acheans  forsake 
US,  shall  we  be  destitute  of  warlike  allies.  The 
Athenians  ever  jealous  of  Thebes,  their  most 
formidable  neighbour,  will  again  take  arms  in 
our  cause.    Dionysius,  the  tyrant  of  Sicily, 

S'ves  us  hope  of  farther  assistance;  the  king  of 
gypt,  and  many  princes  of  Asia,  declared 
enemies  of  Artaxerxes,  are  all  naturally  our 
friends.  We  possess,  besides,  though  not  the 
persons  and  actual  service,  the  hearts  and  affec- 
tions at  least,  of  whatever  is  most  eminent  in 
Greece.  An  all  the  republics,  whoever  is  di»> 
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tinguished  by  his  fame,  his  wealth,  or  his 
virtues,  though  he  may  not  accompany  our 
standard,  secretly  wishes  success  to  our  anna. 
1  am  of  opinion,  too,  that  the  crowd^  of  Pelo- 
ponnesus, that  mob  on  which  we  at  first  too 
vainly  relied,  will  at  length  return  to  their 
duty.  They  have  obtained  none  of  these  ad- 
vantages, the  vain  prospect  of  which  urged 
them  to  revolt.  Instead  of  acquiring  the  inde- 
pendent government  of  their  own  laws,  they 
have  fallen  a  prey  to  lawless  anarchy,  or  be^ 
subjected  to  the  inhuman  cruelty  of  tyrantsL 
The  bloody  seditions,  of  which  they  once  knew 
the  nature  by  report  only,  they  have  long  ex- 
perienced ;  and  there  are  actually  more  exiles 
from  particular  cities,  than  were  formerly  from 
all  Peloponnesus.  But  even  banishment  is  hap- 
piness to  those  who,  while  they  remained  at 
home,  butchered  each  other  at  the  altars;  and 
who,  instead  of  that  peaceful  abundance  which 
they  enjoyed  under  the  Spartan  government, 
perished  for  want  of  bread.  Such  is  the  con- 
dition of  the  Peloponnesians,  whose  lands  have 
been  laid  waste,  their  cities  desolated,  and  that 
constitution  and  those  laws,  under  which  they 
once  hved  the  happiest  of  men,  overturned  from 
the  foundation.  We  might  subdue  them  by 
force ;  but  that  is  not  necessary ;  they  will  vo- 
luntarily return  to  their  allegiance,  and  solicit 
our  protection,  as  alone  capable  to.alleviate  their 
misery,  and  prevent  their  total  ruin. 

**•  But  had  we  nothing  of  this  kind  to  expect, 
and  were  the  one  half  of  Greece  not  more  dis- 
posed to  injure  us,  than  the  other  to  abet  their 
injustice,  I  have  still  one  resolution  to  propose, 
harsh  indeed  and  severe,  but  becoming  those 
sentiments  which  have  ever  animated  the  Spar- 
tans. Prosperi^,  that  conceals  the  infamy  of 
cowardice,  robs  fortitude  of  half  its  glory.  It  is 
adversity  alone  that  can  display  the  full  lustre 
of  a  firm  and  manly  character.  I  propose, 
therefore,  that  rather  than  cede  a  territory, 
which  your  ancestors  acquired  by  the  blood 
and  labour  of  twenty  victorious  campaigns,  yon 
should  remove  from  Sparta  your  wives,  chil- 
dren, and  parents,  who  will  be  received  with 
kindness  in  Italy,  Sicily,  Cyrend,  and  many 
parts  of  Asia.  Those  who  are  fit  to  bear  arms 
must  also  leave  the  city,  and  carry  nothing  &om 
thence  that  may  not  easily  be  transported. 
They  must,  then,  fix  on  some  post  well  fortified 
by  nature,  and  whidi  art  may  render  secure 
against  every  hostile  assault.  This,  thenceforth, 
must  be  their  city  and  country;  and  from  this, 
as  a  centre,  they  must  on  aU  sides  infest  the 
enemy,  until  either  the  Thebans  remit  their 
arrogance,  or  the  last  of  the  Spartans  perish.'^ 

The  speech  of  Archidamus  expressed  the 
general  sense  of  his  country.  The  alUes  were 
dismissed  wi£h  permission  to  act  as  best  suited 
their  convenience,  but  with  assurance  that 
Sparta  would  never  Usten  to  any  terms  of  ac- 
commodation while  deprived  of  Messen^.  WiUi 
this  answer  the  ambassadors  returned  to  their 
respective  cities.  Soon  afterwards  they  vera 
despatched  to  Thebes,  where,  having  proposed 
their  demands,  they  were  offered  admission  into 
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the  Theban  confederacy.  Thej  answered,  that 
this  was  not  peace,  but  only  a  change  of  the 
war;  and  at  length,  after  ▼arious  propositions 
and  reasonings,  they  obtained  the  much-desired 
neutrality.^ 

Olvmn  '^^^  Spartans,  thus  deserted  on 

^j^^"'  every  side,  would  probably  have 
A  C  364  ^^'^  ^^  victims  of  their  pride  and 
obstinacy,  if  circumstances,  unfore- 
seen by  Archidamus,  had  not  prevented  the 
Thebans  and  Arcadians  from  carrying  on  the 
war  with  their  usual  animosity.  Projects  of 
glory  and  ambition  had  disarmed  the  resent- 
ment of  Epaminondas.  That  active  and  en- 
terprising leader,  who  thought  that  nothing  was 
done,  while,  any  thing  was  neglected,  had  set 
himself  to  render  Thebes  mistress  of  tlie  sea. 
The  attention  and  labour  of  the  republic  was 
directed  to  this  important  object;  preparations 
were  made  at  Aulis  with  silence  and  celerity ; 
and  when  the  design  seemed  ripe  for  execution, 
Ep&minondas  sailed  to  Rhodes,  Chios,  and 
Bys&ntium,  to  concert  measures  with  those 
maritime  states,  which  had  already  begun  to 
feel  the  severe  yoke  of  the  Athenians,  and  be- 
come eager  to  shake  it  off.  But  the  vigilance 
of  the  latter,  who  had  sent  out  a  strong  fleet 
under  Laches,  a  commander  of  reputation  and 
ability,  prevented  the  dangerous  consequences 
of  this  defection;  and  the  Theban  arms  were, 
at  the  same  time,  summoned  to  a  service  which 
more  immediately  concerned  their  interest  and 
honour. 

Olvmo  Alexander,  the  tyrant  of  Phens, 

•J  ^  ^'  began  once  more  to  display  the  re- 
A  C  364  B^**^^"  of  his  fertile  genius,  and  the 
inhuman  cruelty  of  his  temper.  His 
numerous  mercenaries,  whom  he  collected  and 
kept  together  with  singular  address,  and  the 
secret  assistance  of  Athens,  enabled  him  to 
overrun  the  whole  territory,  and  to  gain  posses- 
sion of  all  the  principal  cities,  of  Thessaly.^ 
The  oppressed  Thessalians  had  recourse  to 
Thebes,  whose  powerful  protection  they  had  so 
happily  experienced  on  former  occasions,  and 
whose  standard  they  had  uniformly  followed, 
with  an  alacrity  which  afforded  a  sufficient 
pledge  of  their  gratitude.  The  Thebans  de- 
creed to  assist  them  with  ten  thousand  men, 
and  the  command  was  entrusted  to  Pelopidas, 
the  personal  enemy  of  Alexander.  But  the  day 
appointed  for  the  march  was  darkened  by  an 
eclipse  of  the  son,  which  greatly  diminished  the 
army,  as  Pelopidas  was  unwilling  to  exact  the 
reluctant  services  of  men  dispirited  bv  the  ima- 
ginary terrors  of  superstition.  Such  only  as, 
despising  vain  omens,  desired  to  follow  their 
beloved  general,  were  conducted  into  Thessaly; 
and  being  joined  by  their  allies  in  that  country 
near  the  town  of  Pharsalus,  they  encamped  at 
the  foot  of  the  mountains  of  CynoscephalaB. 

The  tyrant  approached  with  an  army  twenty 
thousand  strong,  boldly  offering  them  battle. 
Nor  did  Pelopidas  decline  the  engagement, 
though  his  foot  were,  in  number,  inferior  to  the 
enemy.  The  action  beffan  with  the  cavalry, 
and  was  favourable  to  Sie  Thebans ;  but  the 
mercenaries  of  Alexander  having  gained  the 


4  Xsoofih.  vbi  sopra. 
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advantage  of  the  ground,  pressed  with  vigour 
the  Theban  and  Thessalian  infantry.    In  this 
emergency,  Pelopidas  rode  up,  and  encouraging 
the  retiring  troops  with  his  voice  and  action, 
gave  them  such  fresh  spirits,  that  Alexander  did 
not  doubt  their  having  received  a  considerable 
reinforcement     The  mercenaries  were  pressed 
in  their  turn,  and  tlirown  into  disorder.     Pelo- 
pidas darting  hiseye  through  tiieir  broken  ranks, 
espied  Alexander  in  the  right  wing  rallying  his 
men,  and  preparing  to  advance  with  his  usual 
intrepidity.    At  this  sight  the  Theban  was  no 
longer  master  of  hb  passion.    Naturally  a  foe 
to  tyrants,  he  beheld  a  personal  foe  in  the  tyrant 
Alexander.    Accompanied  by  a  few  horsemen, 
he  impetuously  rushed  forward,  calling  aloud 
to  his  adversary,  and  challenging  him  to  single 
combat.    Alexander,  fearing  to  meet  the  man 
whom  he  had  injured,  retired  behind  his  guards, 
who  received,  first  with  a  shower  of  javelins, 
and  then  with  their  spears,  the  little  band  of 
Pelopidas ;  .who,  after  producing  such  carnage^ 
as  Homer  ascribes  to  the  rage  of  Diomed  or 
Achilles,  fell  a  victim  to  the  blindness  of  his 
own  ungovernable  fury.  Mean  while,  his  troops 
advancing  to  the  relief  of  their  general,  the 
guards  of  the  tyrant  were  repelled;  the  The- 
bans, with  their  allies,  proved  victorious  in 
every  part  of  the  battle ;  the  enemy  were  dis- 
persed in  flight,  and  pursued  with  the  loss  of 
three  thousand  men. 

But  the  death  of  Pelopidas  tlirew  a  gloom 
over  the  victory.  He  was  lamented  by  the 
Thebans  and  Thessalians  with  immoderate  de- 
monstrations of  sorrow.  Accompanied  by  an 
innumerable  crowd  of  real  mourners,  his  body 
was  carried  in  procession  to  Thebes.  The 
Thessalians,  in  whose  service  he  had  fedlen,  re- 
quested the  honour  of  supplying  the  expenses 
of  his  funeral,  which  was  celebrated  with  every 
circumstance  of  sad  magnificence.  The  multi- 
tude recollected  the  eclipse  which  preceded  his 
departure,  and  which,  as  they  believed,  an- 
nounced his  misfortune ;  and,  in  allusion  to  that 
fatal  omen,  exclaimed,  ^  that  the  sun  of  Thebes 
was  set,  and  her  glory  departed  for  over."  The 
Thebans  appointed  Malcitas  and  Diogeiton  to 
the  command  in  Thessaly.  The  tyrant  wa« 
again  defeated,  and  stripped  of  all  his  conquests. 
But  what  appears  extraordinary,  he  was  allow- 
ed to  live  and  reign  in  Phers,^  while  the  neigh- 
bouring cities  entered  into  a  close  alliance  with 
Thebes. 

The  foreign  expeditions  which  have  been  de- 
scribed, were  not  the  only  causes  that  diverted 
the  attention  of  tlie  Thebans  from  the  afiairs  of 
Peloponnesus.  While  Epaminondas  was  em- 
ployed abroad  in  the  fleet,  and  Pelopidas  in 
Thessaly,  the  government  of  Thebes  was  on  the 
point  of  being  overturned  by  an  aristocratical 
faction.  The  inhabitants  of  Orchomenus,  the 
second  city  in  Boeotia,  and  anciently  the  rival 
of  Thebes,'  entered  into  this  conspiracy,  which 
was  to  be  executed  at  the  annual  review  of  the 


6  Diodoros  nyi,  that  the  bodiei  of  tbon  whom  he  ilew 
coTored  a  kmg  tract  of  groond.  Platareb  m  equally  hyper- 
bolieal.  The  batUea  of  Homer  rendered  the  marvelioiu  in 
militarr  dewription  too  familiar  to  the  Greek  hittoriana,  I 
mean  Diodoriu,  Plotareh,  Pattaaniaa;  Thncydides  and 
Xeoophon  knew  their  doty  bettsr. 
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Orchomenian  troops.  But  the  plot  was  dis« 
covered  by  the  fears  or  the  repentance  of  some 
accomplices,  who  became  informers.  The  ca- 
valry of  Orchomenus,  to  the  number  of  three 
hundred,  were  surrounded  and  cut  to  pieces  in 
the  Theban  market-place.  Nor  did  this  ven- 
geance satisfy  the  enraged  multitude,  who 
marched  in  a  body  to  Orchomenus,  besieged 
and  took  the  city,  razed  it  to  the  ground,  put 
the  men  of  full  age  to  the  sword,  and  dragged 
their  wives  and  children  into  captivity.* 
^,  While  operations,  destructive  or 

.  y™P'       fruitless,  employed  the  activity  of 

A^'r  *1Ad  Tho^Bi  ^cf  allies  in  Arcadia  were 
'  occupied  with  designs  still  more 
blameable.  Their  own  strength  and  numbers, 
together  with  a  confidence  in  Athens,  their  new 
confederate,  encouraged  the  Arcadians  to  give 
full  scope  to  their  ambition,  by  which  they  had 
been  long  animated.  To  pave  the  way  for  the 
total  conquest  of  the  Peloponnesus,  in  which 
they  had  already  obtained  a  dangerous  ascend- 
ant, they  began  by  wresting  several  places  from 
the  EUans,  the  least  warlike,  and  most  wealthy, 
of  their  neighbours.  The  Elians,  worsted  in 
every  encounter  with  the  enemy,  craved  the 
assistance  of  Sparta,  which  being  reinforced  by 
the  Acheans  (notwithstanding  the  neutrality 
80  recently  stipulated,)  made  several  vigorous, 
but  nnsuocess&l  efforts,  for  the  defence  of  the 
Elian  territory.  The  Arcadians  still  pushed 
their  conquests  in  that  country,  gaining  one 
town  after  another,  and  at  length  Olympia  it- 
self, the  most  precious  jewel  of  the  Elians,  and 
the  greatest  ornament  of  the  Peloponnesus. 
As  possessors  of  the  sacred  city,  and  by  virtue 
of  a  pretended  right  derived  from  the  inha- 
bitants of  Pisa,  an  ancient  but  decayed  place  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Olympia,  the  Arcadians 
prepared  to  celebrate  the  hundred  and  fourth 
Olympiad,  the  time  of  which  was  at  hand.  At 
the  approach  of  this  august  solemnity,  the  con- 
course, as  usual,  was  great  from  every  part  of 
Greece;  hostilities  were  suspended;  and  all 
parties  united  in  common  amusements,  and 
common  ceremonies  of  religion. 

The  prayers  and  sacrifices  were  performed, 
and  the  military  games  had  begun,  when  the 
performers  and  spectators  were  darmed  by  the 
sadden  clashmg  of  armour,  and  the  sight  of  a 
real  battle.  The  Elians  had  marched  forth  with 
their  whole  forces,  and  surprised  the  Arcadians, 
who,  with  two  thousand  Argives,  and  a  body  of 
Athenian  cavahy  amounting  to  four  hundred, 
guarded  the  sacred  groves  and  temples  of  Olym- 
pia. The  vigour  of  their  unexpected  assault 
successfully  repelled  these  mtruders,  who  fled  in 
disorder  through  the  streets,  and  were  pursued 
by  the  Elians  with  an  inspired  valour,  ^  since," 
says  Xenophon,  ^  Heaven  alone  can  do,  in  one 
day,  what  no  other  power  can  accomplish  but  in 
great  length  of  time ;  make  cowards  courage- 
ous."' The.  Arcadians,  however,  recovering 
from  their  consternation,  began  to  rally. .  The 
assailants  were  resisted  with  obstinacy;  but  did 
not  retire,  till  having  lost  Stratolas  their  com- 
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mander,  with  other  brave  men,  they  retreated  in 
good  order,  after  giving  a  conspicuous  proof  of 
their  courage  and  intrepidity  to  those  who  had 
long  despised  the  softness  of  their  unwarlika 
character.  The  Arcadians  renewed  the  guard 
with  doable  vigilance;  fortified  the  avenues 
that  led  to  the  Stadium  and  Hippodrome;  and 
having  taken  these  necessary  precautions  against 
a  second  surprise,  proceeded  with  the  remain- 
ing ceremonies  of  the  festival,  which,  though 
brought  to  an  undisturbed  condumon,  was 
never  acknowledged  in  the  records  of  the 
Elians. 

Afler  celebrating  the  Olympic  games,  the 
mixed  concourse  of  people  returned  to  their  re- 
spective homes,  and  the  Arcadians  found  them- 
selves sole  masters  of  the  city  and  temple  of  Ju- 
piter, containing  the  collected  treasures  of  many 
centuries,  the  rich  gifU  of  vanity  and  supeiiti- 
tion.  Opportunity,  joined  to  want,  is  naiunliy 
the  mother  of  injustice.  The  Arcadians,  who, 
to  promote  their  ambitious  designs,  had  raised  a 
body  of  standing  troops  called  Eparitoi,  laid  hold 
of  the  sacred  treasure,  in  order  to  pay  those  mer- 
cenaries, whose  demands  they  were  otherwise 
incapable  of  satisfying,  without  great  incon- 
venience. The  Mantincans  first  protested 
against  this  unwarrantable  rapacity.  Instead  of 
accepting  their  proportion  of  the  plunder,  they 
imposed,  for  the  payment  of  the  mercenaries,  a 
tax  on  themselves,  of  which  they  transmitted  the 
produce  to  the  archons,  or  magistrates,  appointed 
by  the  Ten  Tousand  to  administer  the  general 
concerns  of  the  Arcadian  nation.  The  aurchons, 
who  had  themselves  freely  handled  the  sacred 
money,  represented  to  their  constituents  the  af- 
fectedf  delicacy  of  the  Mantinieans  as  an  obsti- 
nacy extremely  dangerous  to  the  states  of  Ar- 
cadia, and  insinuated  that  this  unseasonable  re- 
gard for  justice  and  piety  most  probably  con- 
cealed some  very  criminal  design.' 

The  Ten  Thousand,  or,  as  we  should  say,  the 
States- General,  listened  to  this  insidious  accusa- 
tion; and  summoned  the  municipal  magistrates 
of  Mantiniea  to  appear  and  answer  for  their  con- 
duct. They  refused  to  obey ;  a  detachment  of 
the  Eparitoi  was  sent  to  bring  them  by  force; 
the  Mantinseans  shut  their  gates.  This  firmness 
roused  the  attention  of  the  States ;  and  many 
members  of  weight  in  that  assembly  began  to 
suspect  that  the  Mantinieans  must  posses  some 
secret  ground  of  confidence,  that  encouraged 
them  to  set  at  defiance  an  authority  which  they 
were  bound  to  revere.  They  reflected  first  <» 
the  alarming  consequences  to  which  Arcadia 
might  be  exposed  by  plundering  the  shrines  of 
Jupiter ;  and  then  on  the  injustice  and  impiety 
of  the  deed  itself.  These  sentiments,  enforced 
by  the  superstition  of  the  age,  spread  with  ra- 
pidity in  the  assembly;  it  was  determined 
thenceforth  to  abstain  from  a  consecrated  fund, 
the  violation  of  which  might  prove  dangerous 
to  themselves,  and  entail  a  curse  on  their  pos- 
terity ;  and,  to  prevent  the  bad  consequences 
of  the  desertion  of  the  Eparitoi,  whose  pay  muM 
thereby  be  diminished,  many  wealthy  Arca- 
dians, who  could  subsist  on  their  private  in- 
comes, enrolled  themselves  in  their  stead. 
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These  measuret,  though  approved  by  the 
States,  gave  great  aneasmess  to  the  archons,  to 
the  mercenaries,  and  to  all  who  had  shared  the 
Olympic  spoil,  lest  they  might  be  called  to  ac- 
count for  their  rapacity,  and  compelled  to  re- 
fund the  sums  which  they  had  embezzled.  To 
prevent  this  danger,  they  had  recourse  to  the 
Thebans,  from  whom  they  requested  immediate 
assistance,  on  pretence  that  the  States  of  Arca- 
dia were  ready  to  revolt  to  Sparta.  The  States, 
on  the  other  hand,  sent  an  embassy  requesting 
the  Thebans  not  to  pass  the  Isthmus,  until  they 
should  receive  further  invitation.  Nor  were 
they  satisfied  with  barely  counteracting  the  ne- 
gotiations of  their  enemies.  Having  determined 
not  to  derive  any  benefit  from  the  wealth  of 
Olympia,  they  thought  proper  to  restore  that 
city^  as  well  as  the  direction  of  the  games,  to 
those  who  had,  from  time  immemorial,  enjoyed 
both,  and  to  conclude  a  peace  with  the  Eiions, 
who  solicited  it  with  much  earnestness,  as  a 
measure  highly  conducive  to  the  general  in- 
terest of  the  Peloponnesus. 

The  congress,  assembled  for  this  beneficial 
purpose,  was  held  at  Tegea,  and  consisted  of 
deputies  from  Elis,  and  from  many  cities  of 
Arcadia.  When  matters  were  seemingly  ad- 
justed to  the  satisfaction  of  all  parties,  enter- 
tainments, as  usual,  were  prepared ;  and  the 
deputies,  except  those  of  Mantiniea,  most  of 
whom  were  invited  home  by  the  vicinity  of 
their  city,  remained  at  Tegea  to  celebrate  the 
feast  of  peace.  V/hile  they  were  employed  in 
drinking  and  merriment,  the  archons,  and  such 
others  as  dreaded  the  consequences  of  this  hasty 
accommodation,  addressed  themselves  to  a*The- 
ban  general,  who  commanded  a  considerable 
body  of  Boeotian  troops  that  had  long  garrison- 
ed Tegea,  in  order  to  secure  the  fidelity  of  that 
plae«  and  the  adjacent  territory.  The  Theban 
had  himself  made  free  with  the  sacred  treasure, 
and  was  therefore  easily  prevailed  on  to  embrace 
any  measure  that  might  prevent  an  inquiry  into 
that  enormous  crime.  Nothing  appeared  so 
propec  for  this  purpose  as  to  seize  and  detain 
the  unsuspecting  deputies,  who  consisted  of  the 
leading  men  from  most  cities  of  Arcadia.  This 
scheme  was  no  sooner  proposed,  than  carried 
into  execution.  The  gates  of  Tegea  were  se- 
cured ;  a  body  of  armed  men  surrounded  the 
place  of  entertainment;  the  deputies,  who  had 
prolonged  to  a  late  hour  the  joys  of  festivity, 
were  taken  unprepared,  and  conducted  to  va- 
rious places  of  confinement,  their  number  be- 
ing too  great  for  one  prison  to  contain.^ 

Next  day,  the  Mantinieans,  being  apprised  of 
this  unexpected  event,  despatched  messengers, 
demanding  some  few  of  their  citizens  who  hap- 
pened to  remain  at  Tegea,  after  the  departure 
of  their  companions ;  and  at  the  same  time  ac- 
quainting the  magistrates  of  that  place,  the 
archons,  and  the  Theban  general,  that  no  Arca- 
dian could  be  put  to  death  without  a  fair  and 
open  trial.  They  likewise,  without  loss  of  time, 
despatched  an  embassy  to  the  several  cities  of 
Arciadia,  rousing  them  to  arms  in  their  own 
defence,  and  exhorting  them  to  rescue  their  im- 
prisoned citizens,  and  to  avenge  the  insult  of- 
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fered  to  the  general  body  of  their  nation.  When 
those  who  had  committed  the  outrage,  and  es- 
pecially the  Theban  general,  were  acquainted 
with  the  vigour  of  these  proceedings,  they  began 
to  be  more  alarmed  than  before.  As  they  had 
seized  but  few  Mantinoeans,  they  could  derive 
little  advantage  from  the  hostages  of  that  city, 
whose  resentment  they  had  most  reason  to  fear. 
They  were  sensible  of  deserving  the  indignation 
of  Arcadia;  and  that  the  general  voice  of 
Greece  must  condemn  the  irregularity  and  vio- 
lence of  their  measures.  Intimidated  by  such 
reflections,  the  Theban  commander  at  once  set 
the  prisoners  at  liberty ;  and,  appearing  next 
day  before  an  assembly  as  numerous  as  could 
be  collected  in  such  troublesome  times,  endea- 
voured to  excuse  his  conduct,  by  saying,  that 
he  had  heard  of  the  march  of  the  Lacedemo- 
nian army  towards  the  frontier,  and  that  seve- 
ral of  the  deputies,  whom  he  had  seized,  were 
prepared  to  betray  Tegea  to  the  public  enemy. 
The  Arcadians  were  not  the  dupes  of  this  shal- 
low artifice ;  yet  they  abstained  from  punishing 
their  own  wrongs,  and  sent  ambassadors  to 
Thebes,  who  might  describe  the  injury  that  had 
been  committed,  and  impeach  the  criminals.^ 
Olvmp  Upon  hearing    the    accusation, 

civ  2.  Epaminondas,  who  was  then  gene- 

A  C  363  ^  ^^  ^^^  Bceotians,  declared,  that 
'his  countrymen  had  done  better  in 
seizing,  than  in  discharging  the  Arcadians,  whose 
conduct  was  highly  blameable  in  making  peace 
without  the  advice  of  their  confederates.  ^*  Be 
assured,"  continued  he  to  the  ambassadors, 
"•  that  the  Thebans  will  march  into  Arcadia, 
and  support  their  friends  in  that  province." 
This  resolution,  which  expressed  the  general 
sense  of  the  republic,  was  heard  with  great  in- 
dignation by  the  Arcadian  states,  and  their 
alUes  of  Elis  and  Achaia.  They  observed,  that 
the  Thebans  could  not  have  felt,  much  loss 
have  expressed,  any  displeasure  at  the  peace 
of  Peloponnesus,  if  they  had  not  deemed  it  their 
interest  to  perpetuate  the  divisions  and  hostili- 
ties of  a  country  which  they  wished  to  weaken 
and  to  subdue.  They  entered  into  a  stricter 
alliance  with  each  other,  and  prepared  for  a 
vigorous  defence;  sending  ambassadors  to 
Athens  and  Sparta,  that  the  former  might  be 
ready  to  thwart  the  measures  of  a  neighbouring 
and  rival  state,  and  that  the  latter  might  take 
arms  to  maintain  the  independence  of  that  por- 
tion of  Greece,  of  which  the  valour  of  Sparta 
had  long  formed  the  strength  and  bulwark. 
Ol  vmn  During  these  hostile  preparations, 

civ2  Epaminondas  took  the  field  with 

A  V«  V|Ao  <^  the  Boeotians,  with  the  Euboeans, 
A.  u.  JOJ.   ^^  ^.^  ^  ^^^  y^^^  ^^  The«a- 

lians,  partly  supplied  by  Alexander,  and  partly 
raised  by  the  cities  which  Pelopidas  had  re<* 
cently  delivered  from  the  yoke  of  that  cruel 
tyranL  Upon  his  arrival  in  the  Peloponnesus, 
he  expected  to  be  joined  by  the  Argives,  the 
Messenians,  and  several  communities  of  Area- 
dia,  particularly  the  inhabitants  of  Tegea  and 
Megalopolis.  With  these  hopes,  he  proceeded 
southward  to  Nemea,  an  ancient  city  in  the 
Argive  territoiy,  distinguished  by  the  games 
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oelebrated  in  honour  of  Hercules.  There  he 
encamped  for  Beveral  days,  with  an  intention  to 
intercept  the  Athenians,  whoso  nearest  route 
into  Peloponnesus  lay  through  the  district  of 
Nemea;  convinced  that  nothing  could  more 
contribute,  than  an  advantage  over  that  people 
in  the  beginning  of  the  campaign,  to  animate 
the  courage,  as  well  as  to  increase  the  number 
of  the  Thebon  partisans  in  every  part  of  Greece. 
But  this  scheme  was  defeated  by  the  prudence 
of  the  Athenians,  who,  instead  of  marching 
through  the  Isthmus,  sailed  to  the  coast  of  La- 
conia,  and  proceeded  from  thence  to  join  their 
confederates  at  Mantiniea.  Apprised  of  this 
design,  Epaminondas  moved  his  camp,  and 
marched  forward  to  Tegea,  which  being  strong- 
ly fortified,  and  enjoying  a  lofty  and  central 
situation,  was  judiciously  chosen  as  the  place 
of  rendezvous  for  his  Peloponnesian  confede- 
rates. Having  continued  several  weeks  at  Te- 
gea, he  was  much  disappointed  that  none  of 
the  neighbouring  towns  sent  to  offer  their  sub- 
mission, and  to  solicit  the  protection  of  the  The- 
ban  arms.  This  waste  of  time  gave  him  the 
more  uneasiness,  as  his  command  was  limited 
to  a  short  term.  The  strength  of  the  enemy 
at  Mantiniea  was  continually  increasing.  Age- 
silaus  had  already  conducted  the  Lacedsmo- 
nians  to  the  frontier  of  Arcadia.  If  tfiey  like- 
wise should  join,  the  combined  forces  would 
prove  superior  to  the  army  of  Epaminondas, 
which  amounted  to  thirty  thousand  in  number, 
and  of  which  the  cavalry  alone  exceeded  three 
thousand.  Considering  Uiese  circumstances,  he 
suddenly  determined  on  an  enterprise,  which, 
if  crowned  with  success,  would  render  the  pre- 
sent hiUierto  fruitless  expedition  not  unworthy 
of  his  former  fame. 

Having  decamped  with  his  whole  army  in 
the  night,  he  performed  a  hasty  march  of  thirty 
mUes,  in  order  to  surprize  Sparta ;  and  had  not 
the  extraordinary  swiilness  of  a  Cretan  deserter 
apprised  Agesilaus  of  the  danger,  that  city 
would  have  been  taken  unprepared,  and  totally 
incapable  of  defence.^  The  bulk  of  the  Lace- 
demonian army  had  proceeded  too  far  on  the 
road  to  Mantinsa,  to  anticipate  the  design  of 
the  enemy ;  but  the  aged  king,  with  his  son 
Archidamus,  returned,  with  a  small  but  valiant 
band,  to  the  defence  of  Sparta.  The  engage- 
ment which  followed,  as  related  by  Xenophon, 
appears  one  of  the  most  extraordinary  that  his- 
tory records.  Epaminondas  had  employed 
every  precaution  which  his  peculiar  sagacity 
cmild  suggest ;  he  did  not  approach  Sparta  by 
those  narrow  roads,  where  a  superiority  of  num- 
ben  would  afford  him  small  advantage ;  he  did 
Bot  draw  up  his  forces  in  the  plain,  in  which, 
while  entering  the  town,  they  might  have  been 
annoyed  with  missile  weapons;  nor  did  he 
tif  allow  an  opportunity  of  surprising  him  by  strata- 
gem or  ambuscade,  in  the  management  of  which 
the  Spartans  were  at  all  times  so  dexterous. 
Seizing  an  eminence  which  commanded  the 
town,  he  determined  to  descend  into  it  with 
every  advantage  on  his  side,  and  without  the 
■earning  possibility  of  being  exposed  to  any  in- 
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convenience.  But  the  inrae  of  sa  well-coii- 
certed  an  enterprise,  the  historian  hesitates 
whether  to  refer  to  a  particular  providence  of 
the  gods,  or  to  ascribe  to  the  invincible  courage 
of  men  actuated  by  despair.  Archidamas, 
with  scarcely  a  hundred  men,  opposed  the  pro- 
gress of  the  enemy,  cut  down  the  first  naka, 
and  advanced  to  assault  the  remainder.  Then, 
strange  to  delate !  those  Thebans,  says  Xeno- 
phon, who  breathed  fire,  who  had  so  often  con- 
quered, who  were,  far  superior  in  number,  and 
who  possessed  the  advantage  of  the  ground, 
shamefully  gave  way.  The  Spartans  punnied 
them  with  impetuosity,  but  were  soon  repelled 
with  loAs;  for  the  divinity,  whose  assistance 
had  produced  this  extraordinary  victory,  seems 
also  to  have  prescribed  the  limits  beyond  which 
it  was  not  to  extend.^ 

Epaminondas,  foiled  in  an  attempt  which 
promised  such  a  fair  prospect  of  success,  did  not 
sink  under  his  disappointment.    As  he  had 
reason  to  believe  that  the  whole  forces  at  Man- 
tinsa  would  be  withdrawn  from  that  place  to 
the  defence  of  Sparta,  he  immediately  sounded 
a  retreat,  returned  to  Tegea  with  the  ntmost 
expedition,  and  allowing  his  infantry  to  take 
time  for  rest  and  refreshment,  he,  with  admira- 
ble presence  of  mind,  ordered  tho  horse  to  ad- 
vance forward  to  Mantinoa,  (which  was  dis- 
tant only  twelve  miles,)  and  to  maintain  their 
ground  until  his  arrival  with  tho  rest  of  the 
army.    He  expected  to  find  the  Mantinawis 
totally  unprepared  for  such  a  visit ;  and  as  it  was 
then  autumn,  he  doubted  not  that  most  of  the 
townsmen  would  be  employed  in  the  country, 
in  reaping  and  bringing  in  the  corn.    His  plan 
was  wise,  and  well  executed.    The  situation  of 
the  Mantinsans  corresponded  to  his  hopes. 
But  it  seemed  as  if  fortune  had  delighted  to 
bafile  his  sagacity.    Before  the  Theban  forces 
arrived  at  Mantinea,  a  numerous  and  powerful 
squadron  of  Athenian   cavalry  entered   that 
place,  commanded  by  Hegelochus,  who  then 
first  learned  the  departure  of  the  allies  to  pro- 
tect the  Lacedemonian  capital.  He  had  scarcely 
received  this  intelligence,  when  the  Thebajis 
appeared,  and,  advancing  with  great  rapidity, 
prepared  to  effect  the  purpose  of  their  expe^ 
tion.     The  Athenians  had  not  time  to  refresh 
themselves;  they  had  eat  nothing  that  dav; 
they  were  inferior  in  number;  they  knew  the 
bravery  of  the  Theban  and  Thessalian  cavalry, 
with  whom  they  must  contend;  yet,  regardless 
of  every  consideration  but  tbo  safety  of  their 
allies,  they  rushed  into  tlie  field,  stopped  the 
progress  of  the  assailants,  and,  after  a  fierce 
and  bloody  engagement,  which  displayed  great 
courage  on  both  sides,  obtained  an  acknow- 
ledged victory.    The  enemy  craved  the  bodies 
of  their  dead;  the  victors  erected  a  trophy  of 
their  useful  valour,  which  had  saved  the  com. 


>d«ttital0  of  its  defradnt.' 


9  Platarch  tella  a  story  on  this  occasion,  of  a  fonn?  Spa^ 
tan  named  Iwadas,  who  stripped  naked,  anointed  himwo 
with  oil,  mlUed  forth  witli  a  ipear  in  one  band,  aad  a 
aword  in  the  other,  and  traced  hit  path  in  blood  tbroogh 
the  thickest  of  the  enemy.  He  returned  nnbort,  was 
crowned  for  his  valour,  but  fined  (br  fif  hting  without  ha 
shield.  PIuU  in  Agesil.  To  a  modem  reader,  Xenophoo's 
account  of  the  battle  will  appear  a  pompons  descripcioa  of 
the  effect  of  panic  terror  with  which  the  Thebans  wwra  in- 
spired, by  findinff,  instead  of  riflTTi«»  ifn/iav,  "a dafeoeo* 
kat  nest"  the  vigoroaa  oppoaitioa  of  man  in  arma. 
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cattle,  slaves,  women,  and  childien*  of  Manti- 
nea  from  falling  a  prey  to  the  invaden. 

The  repeated  misfortones,  which  .would  have 
broken  the  spirit  of  an  ordinary  commander, 
only  determined  Epaminondas  to  a  general  en- 
gagement, in  which  he  might  either  wipe  off 
the  memory  of  his  late  disgrace,  or  obtain  an 
honourable  death,  fighting  to  render  his  country 
the  sovereign  of  Greece.  The  confederates 
had  re-assembled  at  Mantinea,  strengthened  by 
considerable  reinforcements.  Fresh  succours 
had  likewise  arrived  to  the  Thebans.  Never 
had  such  numerous  armies^  taken  the  field 
daring  the  perpetual  war  in  which  those  un- 
happy republics  were  engaged.  But  battles 
become  really  interesting,  not  so  much  by  the 
number  of  the  troops,  as  by  the  conduct  of  the 
generals.  It  is  worth  while,  says  the  military 
historian,'  to  observe  the  operations  of  Epami- 
nondas on  this  memorable  occasion.  Having 
ranged  his  men  in  battalions,  he  led  them,  not 
along  the  plain,  which  was  the  nearest  road  to 
Mantinea,  but  turning  to  the  left,  conducted 
them  by  a  chain  of  hills  which  joined  that  city 
and  Tegea,  and  skirted  the  eastern  extremity 
of  both.  The  enemy,  apprised  of  his  march, 
drew  up  their  forces  before  the  walls  of  Man- 
tinea; the  Lacedemonians,  and  such  Arca- 
dians as  had  embraced  the  more  honourable 
cause,  in  the  right  wing,  the  Athenians  in  the 
left,  the  Acheans  and  Elians  forming  the  main 
body.  Mean  while  Epaminondas  marched 
•lowly  along,  extending  his  circuit,  as  if  he 
wished  to  decline  the  engagement.  Having 
approached  that  part  of  the  mountain  which 
faced  the  hostile  army,  he  ordered  his  men  to 
halt,  and  to  lay  down  their  arms.  His  former 
movements  had  occasioned  great  doubt  and 
perplexity ;  but  now  it  seemed  evident  that  he 
had  laid  aside  all  thoughts  of  fighting  that  day, 
and  was  preparing  to  encamp.  Tlus  opinion, 
too  lightly  conceived,  proved  fatal  to  the  enemy. 
They  abandoned  their  arms  and  their  rankis, 
dispersed  in  their  tents,  and  lost  not  only  that 
external  arrangement,  but  that  inward  prepara- 
tion,* that  martial  ardour  of  mind,  which  ought 
to  animate  soldiers  at  the  near  prospect  of  an 
engagement.  Epaminondas  seized  the  decisive 
moment  of  attack.  Fadng  to  the  right,  he  con- 
verted the  column  of  march  into  an  order  of 
battle.  His  troops  were  thus  disposed  instan- 
taneously in  the  same  order  in  which  he  meant 
to  fight  At  the  head  of  his  left  wing,  which 
consisted  of  the  flower  of  the  BoBotians,  and 
which,  as  at  the  battle  of  Leuctra,  he  formed 
into  a  firm  wedge,  with  a  sharp  point,  and  with 
spreading  flanki^  he  advanced  against  the  Spar- 
tans and  Mantineans;  and  trusting  the  event 
of  the  battle  to  the  rapid  impulse  of  this  unex- 
pected onset,  he  commanded  the  centre  and 
right  wing,  in  which  he  placed  less  confidence, 
to  proceed  with  a  slow  pace,  that  they  might 
not  come  up  and  grapple  with  the  opposing 
divisions  of  the  enemy,  until  the  victory  of  his 
left  wing  had  taught  them  to  conquer. 


3  Xeoopbon,  1.  vii.  p.  644. 

4  Diodorm,  1.  xv.  e.  31.  5  Xenoph.  p.  645. 

6  XXv«^  fi$9  rmv  ifKtfttmv  rnv  t¥  T«tc    ^nt%mt%    irfi 

Xanoph.  p.  045. 


Qj  This  judicious  design  was  crown- 

civ  2.  ^  ^^^  merited  success.    The  ene- 

A  C  363  ™^*  perceiving  the  dreadful  shodc 
*  '  *  to  which  they  were  exposed,  flew 
to  their  arms,  put  on  their  bucklers  and  helmets, 
bridled  their  horses,  and  suddenly  resumed  their 
ranks ;  but  these  different  operations  were  per- 
formed with  the  trepidation  of  surprise  and 
haste,  rather  than  with  the  ardour  of  hope  and 
courage;  and  the  whole  army  had  the  appear- 
ance of  men  prepared  rather  to  suffer,  than  to 
mflict,  any  thing  cruel  or  terrible. '  The  Spar- 
tans and  Mantineans,  drawn  up  in  firm  order, 
sternly  waited  the  first  brunt  of  the  assailants. 
The  battle  was  fierce  and  bloody,  and  after 
their  spears  were  broken,  both  parties  had  re- 
coure  to  their  swords.  The  wedge  of  Epami- 
nondas at  length  penetrated  the  Spartan  line, 
and  this  advantage  encouraged  his  centre  and 
right  wing  to  attack  and  repel  the  correspond- 
ing divisions  of  the  enemy.  The  Theban  and 
Thessalian  cavalry  were  ei^oally  successful. 
In  the  intervals  of  their  ranks  Epaminondas  had 
placed  a  body  of  light  infantry,  whose  misnle 
weapons  greatly  annoyed  the  enemy^s  horse, 
who  were  drawn  up  two  deep.  He  had  likewise 
taken  the  precaution  to  occupy  a  rising  ground 
on  his  right  with  a  considerable  detadbment, 
whfch  might  take  the  Athenians  in  flank  and  rear, 
should  tliey  advance  from  their  post  These 
prudent  dispositions  produced  a  victory,  which 
Epaminondas  did  not  live  to  complete  or  im- 
prove. In  the  heat  of  the  battle  he  received  a 
mortal  wound,8  and  was  carried  to  an  eminence, 
which  was  afterwards  called  the  Watch-tower,^ 
probably  that  he  might  the  better  observe  the 
subsequent  operations  of  the  field.  But  with 
the  departure  of  their  leader  was  withdrawn 
the  spirit  which  animated  the  Theban  army. 
Having  impetuously  broken  through  the  hostUe 
ranks,  they  knew  not  how  to  profit  of  this  ad- 
vantage. The  enemy  rallied  in  different  parts 
of  the  fields  and  prevailed  in  several  partial 
encounters.  All  was  confusion  and  terror.  The 
light  infantry,  which  had  been  posted  amidst 
the  Theban  and  Thessalian  horse,  being  left 
behind  in  the  pursuit,  were  received  and  cut  to 
pieces  by  the  Athenian  cavalry,  commanded 
by  Hegelochus.  Elated  with  this  success,  the 
Athenians  turned  their  arms  against  the  de- 
tachments placed  on  the  heights,  consisting 
chiefly  of  Eubosans,  whom  they  routed  and  put 


7  n«i>Tf(  f I  art ir«/Mvei$  Ti  /tmKk99  n  sreiqrovnv  tmntrmv, 
Xenoph.  p.  646. 

8  Pmiianiat,  in  Arcad.  myi,  that  Epaminondas  waa 
icilled  by  flryllos,  the  i6n  of  Xeoopbon  the  Athenian ;  aud^ 
aa  a  proof  of  thia  aaaertion,  mentiona  a  beantiful  picture  of 
the  battle  of  Mantinaea,  in  the  Ceramicua  of  Atheoi,  aa 
well  aa  the  monument  of  Gryllot,  erected  by  the  Manti- 
nsani  on  the  field  of  battle;  both  sabaiatinf  in  the  time  of 
Pauaaniaa,  and  both  aacribing  to  this  Athenian  the  honour 
of  killing  Epaminondaa.  Plotarah,  in  Aaesilao,  saya,  that 
Anticrates,  a  Spartan,  killed  Epaminondas  with  a  aword : 
that  his  posterity  were  thence  called  Maehairiooidas ;  and 
that,  as  late  aa  the  days  of  Plutarch,  they  enjorod  certain 
immunities  and  honours  as  a  recompeow  for  the  merit  of 
their  ancestor  Anticratea  in  destroying  the  worst  enemy  of 
Sparta.  Gryllua  the  aon  of  Xenophon  fell  in  the  battle  of 
Maotinsa;  and  the  words,  or  rather  the  silence  of  hta 
father,  ia  very  remarkable  oonceminfr  the  death  of  Epami- 
nondas: **Tfae  Theban  column  broke  the  Spartans,  but 
when  Epaminondas  fell,  the  rest  knew  not  how  to  use  the 
victory."  What  sublimity  ia  this  psasafe,  if  Gryttoa  really 
alew  Epaminondas ! 

9  Pausan.  abi  rapra. 
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to  flig^ht,  after  a  terrible  daughter.  With  each 
altematioiu  of  victory  and  defeat  ended  this 
memorable  engagement  Both  armies,  as  con- 
querors, erected  a  trophy;  both  craved  their 
dead,  as  conquered;^  and  this  battle,  which  be- 
ing certainly  the  greatest,  was  expected  to  have 
proved  the  most  decisive  ever  fought  among 
the  Greeks,  produced  no  other  consequence 
but  that  general  languor  and  debihty  long  re- 
markable in  the  subs^uent  operations  of  those 
hostile  republics. 

When  the  tumult  of  the  action  ceased,  the 
most  distinguished  Thebans  assembled  around 
their  dying  general.  His  body  had  been  pierced 
with  a  javelin ;  and  the  surgeons  declared,  that 
it  was  impossible  for  him  to  survive  the  extrac- 
tion of  the  weapon.  He  asked  whether  his 
shield  was  safe  f  which  being  presented  to  him, 
he  viewed  it  with  a  languid  smile  of  melan- 
choly joy.  He  then  demanded,  whether  the 
Thebans  had  obtained  the  victory  ?  Being  an- 
swered in  the  affirmative  (for  the  Lacedtemo- 
niaus  indeed  had  first  sent  to  demand  the  bodies 
of  their  slain,)  he  declared  himself  ready  to 
quit  life  without  regret,  since  he  left  his  country 
triumphant.  The  spectators  lamented,  among 
other  objects  of  sorrow,  that  he  should  die 
without  children,  who  might  inherit  the  glory 
of  his  name,  and  the  fame  of  his  virtues.  *^  Tou 
mistake,*'  said  he  with  a  cheerful  presence  of 
mind,  ^  I  leave  two  fair  daughters,  the  battles 
of  Leuctra  and  Mantinea,  who  will  transmit 
my  renown  to  the  latest  ages."  So  saying,  he 
ordered  the  weapon  to  be  extracted,  and  imme- 
diately expired.  The  awful  solemnity  of  hie 
death  corresponded  with  the  dignified  splen- 
dour of  an  active  and  usefhl  life.  He  is  usually 
described  as  a  perfect  character  ;3  nor  does  the 
truth  of  history  oblige  us  to  detract  any  thing 
from  this  description,  except  that  in  some'in- 
stances,  and  particularly  in  his  last  fatal  inva- 
sion of  the  Peloponnesus,  he  allowed  the  blaze 
of  patriotism  to  eclipse  the  mild  light  of  jus- 
tice and  benevolence.  He  was  buried  in  the 
field  of  battle,  where  his  monument  still  ex- 
isted, after  four  centuries,  in  the  time  of  Pau- 
aanias,  with  an  inscription  in  elegiac  verse, 
enumerating  his  exploits.  Hadrian,  then  mas- 
ter of  the  Roman  world,  added  a  second  co- 
lumn, with  a  new  inscription,'  in  honour  of  a 
character,  whom  that  unsteady  emperor  had 
genius  to  admire,  but  wanted  firmness  to  imi- 
tate. 

An  elegant  Roman  writer  gives  a  brief  but 
comprehensive  panegyric  of  Eparoinondas,  that 
during  his  lifetime  Thebes  was  the  arbiter  of 
Greece ;  whereas  both  before  and  afterwards, 
that  republic  continually  languished  in  servi- 
tude or  dependence.^     But  this  observation 

1  Xonoph.  1.  TiL  ad  fin. 

8  Cicero  Acad.  Q,a«ft  1.  i.  et  Paaiiin.  Platareh.  Com. 
NepM.  Pausan. 

3  Vid.  Pauian.  fa  Aread.  ot  Bootie. 

4  H^jna  de  Tirtntibaa  Titaqoa  satia  srit  dietom,  ri  boe . 


betrays  the  inaceorate  paitiality  of  a 
pber,  who  often  exalts  the  glory  of  a  favourite 
hero,  at  the  expense  of  historic  truth.  By  the 
death  of  Epaminondas,  Thebes  was  deprived 
of  her  p^cipal  ornament  and  defence,  the 
source  of  her  confidence,  and  the  spring  of  her 
activity;  and  her  coundk  were  theneefoith 
less  ambitious,  and  her  arms  less  enterprisuig.* 
But  six  years  afler  that  event,  she  coDtroiied 
the  decisions  of  the  Amphictyonic  council,  and, 
instead  of  being  reduced  to  a  condition  of  de- 
pendence, her  power  was  still  formidahle  to  ths 
most  warlike  of  her  neighbours. 
^,  Soon  afler  the  battle  of  Mantt- 

9177-       n.s, .  ganenl  p<»ee  wm  propo^d 

A^C  362.  ^™^®'  ^®  mediation  of  Artazetzes, 
who  wanted  Grecian  auxiliaries  te 
check  the  insurrections  in  Egypt  and  Leaser 
Asia,  which  disturbed  the  two  last  years  of  his 
reign.  The  only  condition  annexed  to  this 
treaty  was,  that  each  republic  should  retain  its 
respective  poasessions.  The  Spartans  deter- 
mined to  reject  every  accommodation  until  they 
had  recovered  Messenia;  and  as  ArtaxerxM 
had  uniformly  opposed  this  demand,  they  trsoi- 
ported  forces  into  Egypt,  to  foment  the  defte- 
tioQ  of  that  province.  At  the  head  of  a  thou- 
sand heavy-armed  LacedsBmonians,  and  ten 
thousand  mercenaries,  Agesilaus  supported  one 
rebel  after  another,  having  suooessiTely  set 
on  the  throne  Taches  and  Nectanebas.*  In 
this  dishonourable  war  he  amassed  conaidenble 
wealth,  by  means  of  which  he  probably  ex*> 
pected  to  retrieve  the  afiairs  of  his  countiy. 
nitrmn  ®^'  retumiug  home  by  Cyrenaica, 
V'J^^P-       he  died  on  that  coast,  in  the  eichtf  • 

?^V,  'ofii    fourth  year  of  his  age,  and  forty- 
A.  o.  joi.  ^^^  ^f  jjjg  ^.g^  7    jjj^  character 

has  been  sufficiently  illustrated  in  the  coum  of 
this  work.  He  was  the  greatest,  and  the  most 
unfortunate  of  the  Spartan  kings.  He  hsd 
seen  the  highest  grandeur  of  Sparta,  and  he 
beheld  her  fall.  During  the  time  that  he  go- 
verned the  republic,  his  country  suffered  more 
calamities  and  disgrace  than  in  seven  oenturiss 
preceding  his  reign.  His  ambition  and  bis  eb* 
stinacy,  doubtless,  contributed  to  her  disasters; 
yet  so  natural  were  the  principles  from  which 
he  acted,  so  probable  his  hopes  of  success,  and 
so  firm  and  manly  his  struggles  for  victory,  that 
a  contemporary  writer,  who  could  see  through 
the  cloud  of  fortune,  ventured  to  bestow  on 
Agesilaus  a  panegyric,^  which  exalts  him  bo> 
yond  the  renown  of  his  most  illustrious  prede> 
cessors. 


anam  adjunzero,  qmod  nemo  eti  ii^fidat ;  Tbebaa  et  anla 
EpamiaoDdam  natnni,  et  post  ejna  interitom,  perpetoe 
alieDo  paraine  imperio ;  contra  ea,  ooandia  iUej^ranieiit 
Teipubliea,  caput  fuiaae  totiua  GraeiB.  Com.  Nepos,  is 
Epam. 

5  Vid.  Polrb.  Htit  1.  rl.  e.  xfi. 

6  Plat,  in  Afeailao.    Diodoma,  1.  xv.  e. 

7  Diodor.  ibid. 

8  O  Ktys  iiff  A}r«rix*iev|  by  Xtnopboo. 
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TEZITH  the  battle  of  Mantinaea  ended^  the 
bloody  strugg'le  for  dominion,  which  had 
long  exhausted  Thebes  and  Sparta.  In  that, 
or  in  the  preceding  engagementSf  thej  had  lost 
their  ablest  generals,  and  the  flower  of  their 
troops.  No  Theban  arose  to  emulate  the  mag- 
nanimity of  Epaminondas,  and  to  complete  the 
designs  of  that  illustrious  patriot.  Archidamus, 
who  succeeded  to  the  Spartan  throne,  imper- 
fectly justified  the  high  opinion  conceived  of 
his  early  wisdom  and  valour.  Weakened  by 
their  wounds,  and  fatigued  by  exertions  long 
and  fruiUess,  those  republics  sunk  into  such 
weakness,  as  encouraged  pretensions  of  their 
neighbours  that  had  long  lain  dormant 
Olvmn  During  the  superiority,  or,  in  the 

•  ^  y*  language  of  ancient  writers,  during 
A^V^  'c|/>i  ^^  empire  of  Athens,  Sparta,  and 
A.  v^.  joi.  Thebes,  the  majesty  of  the  Am- 
phictyonic  council  had  degenerated  into  an 
empty  pageant  Its  deliberations  were  confined 
to  matters  of  mere  form;  it  regulated  some 
ceremonies  of  superstition;  it  superintended 
games  and  spectacles ;  it  preserved  peace  and 
good  order  among  the  crowd  of  strangers  who 
assembled,  at  stated  times;,  to  consult  the  oracle 
of  Apollo.  But  for  more  than  a  century  past, 
the  public  measures  of  the  Greeks  had  been 
directed  by  councils  held,  not  at  Delphi,  the 
residence  of  the  Amphictyons,  but  in  Athens, 
Sparta,  or  Thebes,  in  one  or  other  of  which 
the  allies  convened  on  every  important  emer- 
gency, acknowledging,  by  their  presence  there, 
the  respective  authority  of  those  capitals  which 
were  regarded  as  the  heads  of  their  several 
confederacies.  But  when  first  the  Peloponne- 
sian,  then  the  Boeotian  war,  and  last  of  all  the 
battle  of  Mantinsa,  had  levelled  the  greatness, 
and  overthrown  the  proud  tyranny  of  those 
domineering  republics,  the  Amphictyonic  coun- 
cil once  more  emerged  firom  obscurity ;  and  the 
general  states  of  Greece  having  assembled  ac- 
cording to  their  national  and  hereditary  forms, 
spumed  the  imperious  dictates  of  any  single 
community. 


0  Xemphon*!  Greek  hiitory  likewin  ends  with  that 
battle.  HeDceforth  we  follow  Plutarch  and  Diodoriw,  from 
whom  we  learn  the  principal  eireumstances  of  great  eventa, 
-which  the  oraton  Iioeratea  and  Demoitbenea,  Aristotle's 
Treatise  of  Pollttea,  and  Xenophon's  Discourses  on  the 
Bavenoes  and  Goreranieot  of  Athoos,  will  enable  us  more 
fun  J  to  ezplain. 


Olymp. 
cv.  1. — 
cv.  2. 
A.  C. 
360--358. 


While  this  event  strengthened 
the  federal  union,  and  tended  to 
restore  the  primitive  equality  of 
the  Grecian  states,  various  circum- 
stances concurred  to  revive  the  as- 
piring ambition  of  Athens.  Dur- 
ing the  Bceotian  war,  the  Athenians  had  acted 
as  auxiliaries  only ;  without  making  such  ef- 
forts as  enfeebled  their  strength,  their  arms  had 
acquired  great  lustre.  Their  powerful  rivals 
were  humbled  and  exhausted :  experience  had 
taught  them  the  danger  of  attempting  to  subdue, 
and  the  impossibility  of  keeping  in  subjection, 
the  territories  of  their  warlike  neighbours :  but 
the  numerous  islands  of  the  iEgean  and  Ionian 
seas,  the  remote  coasts  of  Thrace  and  Asia,  in- 
vited the  activity  of  their  fleet,  which  they 
might  now  employ  in  foreign  conquests,  fear- 
less of  domestic  envy.  It  appears,  that  soon 
after  the  death  of  Epaminondas,  Eubcsa  again 
acknowledged  the  authority >o  of  Athens;  an 
event  facilitated  by  the  destruction  of  the  The- 
ban partisans,  belonging  to  that  place,  in  the 
battle  of  MantinsBa.  From  tlie  Thracian  Bos- 
phorus  to  Rhodes,  several  places  along  both 
shores  submitted  to  the  arms  of  Timotheus, 
Chabrias,  and.  Iphierates ;  men,  who  having 
survived  Agesilaus  and  Epaminondas,  were 
far  superior,  in  abilities  and  in  virtue,  to  the 
contemporary  generals  of  other  republics.  The 
Cyclades  and  Corcyra  courted  the  friendship 
of  a  people  capable  to  interrupt  their  naviga- 
tion and  to  destroy  their  commerce.  Byzan- 
tium had  become  their  adly,  and  there  was  rea- 
son to  hope  that  Amphipolis  would  soon  be 
rendered  their  subject.  Such  multiplied  ad- 
vantages revived  the  ancient  grandeur  of 
Athens,  which  once  more  commanded  the  sea, 
with  a  fleet  of  near  three  hundred  sail,  and 
employed  the  best  half  of  her  citizens  and  sub- 
jects in  ships  of  war  or  commerce. 'i 

This  tide  of  prosperity,  which  flowed  with 

10  Ck>np>  Diodor.  1.  zvi.  p.  513.  andDemosthenes  de  Cher- 
sonese, BOO  fine,  and  iEschtnes  in  Ctesipbont.  It  appears, 
however,  from  these  authors,  that  the  Thebans  soon  after* 
wards  endeavoured  to  recover  Euboea.  The  Athenians 
arain  rescued  it  from  their  power,  at  the  exhortation  of 
'nmotbeus.  whose  pithy  speech  is  commended  bv  Demos- 
thenes :  "  What,  my  countrymen,  the  Thebans  in  the  island, 
and  you  still  doliborating!  Why  not  already  in  the  har- 
bour? why  not  embarked?  why  is  not  the  ^  covered 
with  your  navyl"  Demosthen.  uhi  supra. 

11  Aenoph.  Hellen.  I.  viL  p.  615.  Diodoroa  I.  zr.  e.  xi. 
bocrat  P&ne^i;^  and  de  Pace. 
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moet  apparent  force  immediately  after  the  battle 
of  MantinsBa,!  has  been  supposed  productiye  of 
very  important  consequences.  While  Epami- 
nondas  lived,  the  Athenians,  it  is  said,  were 
kept  vigilant  in  duty  through  jealousy  and  fear; 
but  after  the  death  of  this  formidable  enemy, 
they  sunk  into  those  vices  which  occasioned 
their  ruin.  This  specious  remark  is  not  found- 
ed in  truth.  Two  centuries  before  the  birth  of 
Epaminondas,  the  injustice,  the  avarice,  the 
total  corruption  of  the  Athenians,  is  forcibly 
described  by  one  of  the  most  respectable  of  their 
countrymon,^  who  composed  a  system  of  wise 
laws  in  order  to  ascertain  their  rights,  and  to 
reform  their  manners.  But  it  was  difficult  to 
correct  abuses  that  seem  inherent  in  the  nature 
of  democracy,  which,  even  as  regulated  by  Solon, 
but  still  more  as  new-modeled  by  Pericles,  left 
the  citizens  tyrants  in  one  capacity,  and  slaves 
in  another.  The  division  of  the  executive  power 
of  government  among  the  archons,  the  senate, 
assembly,  and  even  various  committees  of  the 
assembly,  rendered  it  impossible  to  perceive,  or 
prevent,  the  hand  of  oppression.  Men  knew 
not  from  what  quarter  their  safety  might  be 
assailed ;  and  being  called  to  authority  in  their 
turn,  they,  instead  of  making  united  opposition 
to  the  injustice  of  their  magistrates,  contented 
tliemselves  with  inflicting  the  same  injuries 
which  they  had  either  previously  suffered,  or 
still  apprehended,  from  the  malice  of  their  ene- 
mies. Nor  is  this  mconvenience  peculiar  to  the 
Greek  republics^/While  human  nature  remains 
unchanged,  and  the  passions  of  men  run  in  their 
ordinary  channel,  tlie  right  to  exercise  power 
will  commonly  be  attended  with  a  strong  in- 
clination to  abuse  it.  Unless  power,  therefore, 
be  counteracted  by  liberty ;  unless  an  imper- 
vious line  of  separation  be  drawn  between  pre- 
rogative and  privilege,  and  that  part  of  the 
constitution  which  sustains  its  political  life,  be 
kept  separate  and  distinct  from  that  which 
tends  to  corruption,  it  is  of  little  consequence 
whether  a  country  be  governed  by  one  tyrant 
or  a  thousand  ;  in  both  cases  alike  the  condi- 
tion of  man  is  precarious,  and  force  prevails 
over  law. 

This  radical  defect  in  the  Grecian  policies 
produced  many  ruinous  consequences  in  affairs 
foreign  and  domestic,  which  were  commonly 
directed  by  the  selfish  passions  of  a  few,  or  the 
fluctuating  caprices  of  the  multitude,  rather  than 
by  the  rational  and  permanent  interest  of  the 
community.  But  as  diseases  and  other  accidents 
often  bring  to  light  the  latent  weakness  and 
imperfections  of  the  body,  so  the  vices  of  the 
Athenian  government  first  appeared  in  their 
full  magnitude  after  the  unfortunate  war  .of 
Peloponnesus;  and,  although  the  excess  of  the 
malady  sometimes  checked  itself,  and  returns 
of  ease  and  prosperity  sometimes  concealed  its 
virulence,  yet  the  deep-rooted  evil  still  main- 
tained its  destructive  progress,  till  it  wrought 
the  ruin  of  the  constitution. 


1  Jufltin.  1.  vi.  c.  ix.  firat  made  thii  obMnration,  which 
has  been  bo  frequonUv  repeated. 

9  See  above,  p.  IflS.  and  the  elegiac  ▼•raes  of  Solon  pre- 
served in  Demosthenes  OraL  sri^ «  irmfrnx^tttumt ;  a  title 
that  can  only  be  translated  by  a  paraphrase  "  the  miaeoii- 
duet  of  AaeUnea  in  his  embaay.* 


In  the  tumultuary  governments  of  Greece, 
where  the  judiciary  power  frequently  prevailed 
over  the  legislative,  the  sources  of  diaaensiGn 
were  innumerable ;  while  the  feeble  restraint  of 
laws,  ill  administered,  was  unable  to  counteract 
their  force.  Although  hereditary  distinctions 
were  little  known  or  regarded,  the  poor  and 
rich  formed  two  distinct  parties,  which  had 
their  particular  views  and  separate  interests.  In 
some  republics  the  higher  ranks  bound  them- 
selves, by  oath,  to  neglect  no  opportunity  of 
hurting  their  inferiors.'  The  populace  of  Athens 
commonly  treated  the  rich  as  if  they  had  enter- 
ed into  an  engagement  not  less  atrocxous.* 
During  the  intervals  of  party  rage,  private 
quarrels  kept  the  state  in  perpetual  fermenta- 
tion. Beside  the  ordinary  disputes  concerning 
property,  the  competitions  for  civil  offices,  for 
military  command,  for  obtaining  public  ho- 
nours, or  eluding  punishments  or  burdens,  open- 
ed an  ever-flowing  source  of  bitter  animosity. 
Among  tliis  litigious  people,  neighbouFB  were 
continually  at  variance.  Every  man  was  re- 
garded as  a  rival  and  enemy,  who  had  not 
proved  himself  a  friend.^  Hereditary  resentp 
ments  were  perpetuated  from  one  generatioD 
to  anotlier ;  and  the  seeds  of  discord  being 
sown  in  such  abimdance,  yielded  a  never-failing 
crop  of  libels,  invectives,  and  l^gal  prosecutions^ 
The  usual  employment  of  six  thousand  Athe* 
nians  consisted  in  deciding  law-suits,  the  profits 
of  which  afforded  the  principal  resource  of  the 
poorer  citizens.  Their  legal  fees  amounted  an- 
nually to  a  hundred  and  fifty  talents ;  the  bribes 
which  they  received,  sometimes  exceeded  that 
sum ;  and,  both  united,  formed  a  sixth  part  of 
the  Athenian  revenues,^  even  in  the  moet  flou- 
rishing times.  As  the  most  numerous  but  most 
worthless  class  of  the  people  commonly  prevail- 
ed in  the  assembly,  so  they  had  totally  engrossed 
the  tribunals ;  and  it  was  to  be  expected  that 
such  judges  would  always  be  more  swayed  by 
favour  and  prejudice  than  by  law  and  reason. 
The  law  punished  with  death  the  man  guilty  of 
giving  bribes;  but  ^^we,^'  say  the  Athenian 
writers,^  ^^  advance  him  to  the  conmiand  of 
our  armies ;  and  the  more  criminal  he  becomes 
in  this  respect,  with  the  higher  and  more  lucra- 
tive honours  is  he  invested/'  Those  who 
courted  popular  favour,  lavished  not  only  their 
own,  but  the  public  wealth,  to  flatter  the  pas> 
sions  of  their  adherents ;  an  abuse  which  began 
during  the  splendid  administration  of  Pericles,^ 
extended  more  widely  under  his  unworthy 
successors ;  and,  though  interrupted  during  the 
calamities  of  tlie  republic,  revived  with  new 
force  on  the  first  dawn  of  returning  prosperity's 

In  the  license  of  democratic  freedom,  tho 
citizens,  poor  and  rich,  thought  themselves 
alike  entitled  to  enjoy  every  species  of  festivity. 
Pericles  introduced  the  practice  of  exhibiting 
not  only  tragedies,  but  comedies,  at  the  public 
expense,  and  of  paying  for  the  admissiim  of  the 

3  Ariatot.  Polit.  Isocrat  et  Lysias,  passim. 

4  Xonoph.  do  Rep.  Athen. 

5  See  Lyaiaa  passim,  et  Xenopli.  Memorab.  1.  iL  p.  748^ 
etsoa. 

6  Aristot  Vesp. 

7  Isocrat.  de  Pace,  et  DemostheaoS} 


8 


ThucrdideSf  p.  108,  et  seq. 
Plouiorericle. 
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populace.  At  the  period  of  wbieh  we  write,  a 
coneiderable  portion  of  the  reroDiie  wae  appro- 
priated to  the  theatre ;  and  aome  yeara  after- 
Tvardi,>o  a  law  was  propoted  by  the  demagrogue 
£abu]iis,  and  enacted  by  the  senate  and  people, 
rendering  it  capital  to  divert,  or  even  to  propose 
diverting,  the  theatrical  money  to  any  other  end 
or  object.  ^1 

Of  all  amusements  known  in  polished  society, 
the  Grecian  theatre  was,  doubtless,  the  most 
elegant  and  ingenious ;  yet  several  circumstances 
rendered  it  peculiarly  liable  to  abuse.  The 
great  extent  of  the  edifices  in  which  plays  were 
represented,  naturally  introduced  masques,  the 
better  to  distinguish  the  different  perrons,*  >  or 
characters,  of  the  drama ;  since  the  variations 
of  passion,  with  the  correspondent  changee  of 
countenance,  which  form  the  capital  merit  of 
modem  performers,  could  scarcely  have  been 
observed  by  an  immense  crowd  of  people,  many 
of  whom  must  have  been  placed  at  a  great  dis- 
tance from  the  scene.  The  same' causes,  to- 
gether with  the  inimitable  harmony  of  the 
Greek  language,  gave  rise  to  musical  declama- 
tion,*' which  might  sometimes  fortify  passion, 
but  always  rendered  speech  more  slow  and  ar- 
ticulate, and  therefore  more  easily  heard  by  the 
remote  part  of  the  audience.  In  combining  the 
different  parts  of  a  traffic  fable,  the  poet  na- 
turally rejects  such  incidents  as  are  improper 
for  representation.  These,  if  necessary  for  car- 
rying on  the  action  of  the  piece,  are  supposed 
to  be  transacted  elsewhere,  and  barely  related 
on  the  theatre.  The  time  required  for  such 
events,  when  they  are  not  simultaneous  with 
those  exhibited  on  the  stage,  neceisarily  inter- 
rupts the  representation,  and  leaves  room  for 
the  choral  songs,  whith  being  incorporated  with 
the  tragedy,  heightens  its  effect,  and  increases 
the  spectator's  detight ;  consequences  extremely 
different  from  those  attending  the  act^tones  and 
detached  airs  of  modem  plays  and  operas,  uni- 
Yersally  condemned  by  good  judges,  as  sus- 
pending the  action,  and  destroymg  the  interest 
of  the  drama,  and  only  affording  opportunities 
to  effeminate  throats  to  shine  in  trills  and  di- 
visions, at  the  expense  of  poetry  and  good  sense. 
But  in  ancient,  as  well  as  modem  times,  the 
coimpt  taste  of  the  licentious  vulgar  was  ever 
at  variance  with  the  discerning  judgment  of  the 
wise  and  virtuous.  The  form  and  arrangement 
of  the  Grecian  tragedy  was  exactly  imitated  in 
the  extravagant  pieces  of  Aristophanes,  and 
his  profligate  contemporaries  and  succeason.*^ 
These  pernicious  productions  formed  the  fa- 
vourite entertainment  of  the  populace.  The 
masque,  disguising  the  countenance  of  the  per- 
former, allowed  him  to  indulge  m  the  most  un- 
blushing license  of  voice  and  gesture ;  the  de- 

10  BefoTO  Chrut  319,  aeoordiof  to  B.  Patitui,  da  Lcf . 
Attk._p.  385. 

11  Plutmrch.  in  Peride,  eC  DaimatlMn.  Oratkm.  pftadm. 
IS  It  M  well  know  that  the  word  fert^nA  ori|inany  lif- 

■illed  A  masqae.  from  perttmartf  bocauM  the  ancient  maska. 
both  Greek  and  Soman,  were  to  siade  as  to  inofeaae  and 
faiTUorate  loand. 

13  Not withetandiof  the  aaieHwM  of  Canaboa,  CkaTina, 
tte.  the  Greekt  in  ancient  tlmee  loem  not  to  haTO  been  aio- 
quainted  with  the  ab«urd  practice  of  diTiding  the  aetinc  and 
■peakiof  between  two  pereone.  Thia  ie  mentioned  by  lAry^ 
as  the  invention  of  Titnt  Andsooicon,  who  flourished  S40 
Jtnn  before  ChrisL 

14  See  p.  17^ 
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damation  was  effeminate  and  vicious ;  above 
all,  the  music  became  glaring,  tawdy,  volup- 
tuous, and  dissolute  in  the  highest  degree,  and 
suited  only  that  perverse  debauchery  of  soul 
from  which  it  originally  sprung,  and  which  it 
served  afterward  to  inflame  and  nourish.** 

A  mysterious  cloud  hangs  over  the  Grecian 
music,  to  which  effects  are  ascribed  far  tran- 
scending the  actual  power  of  that  art  Tet  we 
cannot  refuse  our  assent  to  the  concurring  tes- 
timony of  ancient  writers,  who  refer  to  this 
principle  the  extreme  degeneracy  and  corraption 
which  almost  universally  infected  the  Athenians 
at  the  period  now  under  review.  Causes  which 
operate  on  the  many,  are  not  easily  mistaken ; 
but  should  we  still  doubt  the  cause,  the  effect  at 
least  cannot  be  denied.  The  Athenian  youth 
are  said  to  have  dissipated  their  fortunes,  and 
melted  the  vigour  of  mind  and  body,  in  wanton 
and  expensive  dalliance  with  the  female  per- 
formers.on  the  theatre. ^^  Weary  and  fastidious 
with  excess  of  criminal  indulgence,  they  lost  all 
capacity  or  relish  for  solid  and  manly  occupa- 
tions; and  at  once  deserted  the  exercises  of 
war,  and  the  schools  of  philosophers.  To  fill 
op  the  vacuities  of  their  listless  lives,  they,  as 
well  as  persons  more  advanced  in  yeara,  loi- 
tered in  the  shops  of  muricians,  and  other  art- 
ists ;i'  and  sauntered  in  the  forum  and  public 
places,  idly  inquiring  ailer  news,  in  which  they 
took  little  interest,  unless  some  dangef  alarmed 
the  insipid  uniformity  of  their  plea8ure8.i>  Dice, 
and  other  games  of  (shance,  were  carried  to  a 
ruinous  excess ;  and  are  so  keenly  stigmatized 
by  the  moral  writers  of  the  age,  that  it  should 
seem  they  had  begun  but  recently  to  prevail, 
ane  prove  fatal.^'  The  people  at  large  were 
peculiarly  addicted  to  the  sensual  gratifications 
of  the  table;  and,  mi^t  we  believe  a  poet 
quoted. by  AthentBOs,  had  lately  bestowed  the 
freedom  of  their  city  (once  deemed  an  honour 
by  princes  and  kings)  ^o  on  the  sons  of  Chere- 
philus,  on  accotmt  of  the  uncommon  merit  of 
their  father  in  the  art  of  cookery  .^^ 

Idleness,  indulgence,  and  dissipation,  had  re- 
duced the  greater  part  of  the  Athenian  citizens 
to  extreme  indigence.  Although  landed  pro- 
perty was  more  equally  divided  in  Greece  than 
in  anj  modem  country,  we  are  told  that  about 
one  fourth  of  the  Athenians  were  totally  diesti- 


15  Aristotle,  L  Till,  de  RepabL  says  ironically, "  Eireiy 
kind  of  mosic  is  good  for  something ;  that  of  the  theatrea 
is  necessary  for  the  amusement  of  the  mob ;  being  weQ 
saitad  to  the  perveision  of  their  minds  and  manners,  and  let 
them  enjoy  it"  Plato,  Aristoxeoos,  and  PlaUrch,  bitterly 
complain  of  the  eormption  of  mosic,  as  the  nudn  source  of  vice 
and  imraorality.  That  art.  which  had  anciently  been  used  as 
thevehicle  of  reBfions  ana  moral  instniction,  was  employed 
in  the  theatres  to  eieite  erery  Toloptaons  and  dissohite  pas- 
sion. Plato  de  Ltqpibos,!.  iii.  Aristoxeoos.  qooted  by  Atbe- 
n«is,L  ziT.  et  Plutarch,  de  Ma«iea.  In  speaking  of  the  vices  of 
London,  a  writer,  who  had  the  spirit  of  an  anaent  leg islator, 
savs,  "That  were  a  man  permitted  to  make  all  the  ballads 
ofa  nation,  he  needed  not  care  who'shoold  make  its  laws." 
Fletcher  of  8altonn*s  Works,  p.  906. 

10  Athensus,  L  zii.  p.  534.  who  gives  a  general  deserip- 
tioo  of  Athenian  profligacy. 

17  Isoerst.  In  Araopag.  snd  Lysist*s  defbnce  of  a  poor 
man  accnaod  before  the  senate,  uaoslated  in  ths  I«ila  of 
LysiaSfp.  114. 

Id  Demosthen.  Philipp  passim. 

19  Athen»ui,  I.  xii.   liVtiiis  in  Aldblad. 

90  Domosthen.  de  Republic,  ordinand. 

91  Athonaus,  L  iii.  p.  110 
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tute  of  immoveable  poneMions.*  Their  dress 
was  frequently  so  moaa  and  dirty,  that  it  was 
difficult,  by  their  external  appearance,  to  dis- 
tinguish them  from  slaves ;  a  circumstance 
which  arose  not  from  slovenliness,  but  from 
poverty,  since  we  are  assured  that  such  as  could 
afibrd  the  ei^enso  spared  no  pains  to  adorn 
tlicir  persons  ;  and  that  many  who  danced  dur- 
ing summer  in  embroidered  robes,  spent  the 
winter  in  places  too  shameful  to  be  named.^ 
And  how  is  it  possible  (to  use  the  words  of.their 
own  authors V  that  wretches  destitute  of  the 
first  necessaries  of  life  should  administer  public 
affairs  with  wisdom?  We  find  accordingly, 
that  they  were  extremely  ill  qualified  for  execu- 
ting those  offices  with  which  they  were  entrust- 
ed. As  the  lower  ranks  had  in  a  great  measure 
engrossed  the  administration  of  justice,  it  was 
not  uncommon  to  bribe  the  clerks  employed  in 
transcribing  tlio  laws  of  Solon,  to  abridge,  in- 
terpolate, and  corrupt  them.  What  is  still 
more  extraordinary,  such  a  gross  artifice  fre- 
quently succeeded;  nor  was  the  deceit  discover- 
ed until  litigant  parties  produced  in  court  con- 
tradictory laws.'*  When  their  negligence  could 
not  be  surprised,  their  avarice  might  be  bribed; 
justice  was  sold ;  riches,  virtue,  eminence  of 
rank  or  abilities,  always  exposed  to  danger,  and 
often  ended  in  disgrace.^  For  those  needy 
Athenians,  who  formed  the  most  numerous  doss 
in  the  republic,  endeavoured  to  alleviate  their 
misery  by  a  very  criminal  consolation;  persecut- 
ing their  superiors,  banishing  them  their  coun- 
try, confiscating  their  estates,  and  treating  them 
on  the  sligliiest  provocation,  and  oflen  without 
any  provocation  at  all,  with  the  utmost  injus- 
tice'and  cruelty .B  Though  occasionally  direct- 
ed by  the  equity  of  an  Aristides,  or  the  mag- 
nanimity of  a  Cimon,  they,  for  the  most  part, 
listened  to  men  of  an  opposite  character.  He 
who  could  best  flatter  and  deceive  them  obtain- 
ed most  of  their  confidence.  With  such  quali- 
fications, the  turbulent,  licentious,  and  disso- 
lute, in  a  word,  the  orator  who  most  resembled 
his  audience,  commonly  prevailed  in  the  as- 
sembly ;  and  specious  or  hurtful  talents  carried 
off  the  rewards  due  to  real  merit  Isocrates^ 
assures  us  of  the  fact ;  and  Xenophon^  affirms, 
that  it  is  perfectly  conformable  to  the  nature 
and  principles  of  the  Athenian  form  of  govern- 
ment. 

With  such  principles  and  manners,  the  Athe- 
nians required  only  a  daring  and  profligate 


I 

I 


1  See  the  Discoane  of  Lyiiaa  npon  a  propotfil  for  dis- 
•olvinf  the  aneieat  ^oTornment  of  Athens.  Lysiaa's  ora- 
tiona  were  chiefly  written  in  the  space  of  twentv  yeare,  be- 
tween 404  and  xi  before  Christ.  They  afford  a  uniform 
picture  of  the  poverty,  miienr,  and  yicea  of  his  contempora- 
ries ;  which  the  reader  will  mid  abridged  in  the  introduction 
to  my  translaiion  of  that  writer.  The  Athenian  affairs  be- 
came more  flourishing  af\er  the  fall  of  Thebes  and  Bparta. 
Their  resources  were  again  exhausted  by  the  war  with  their 
allies.  The  revenues  wore  greatly  raisod  by  the  conquests 
of  Timotfaeus,  Phocion,  &c.  and  the  good  management  of 
liyeurgus  and  Demosthenes.  Plut  in  Lycui^.  m  lib.  de 
Dec.  Orator. 

S  Tsocratcs  on  reforming  the  government  of  Athens. 

3  I«ocrat  et  Xenoph.  de  Rcpub.  Athen. 

4  TAfc  of  Lysias,  prefixed  to  his  Oraltoos,  p.  116. 

5  BeoLvHiaVs  plendings  throughout. 

6  Isocrates  de  Pace ;  and  the  numerous  examples  of  that 
kind,  whidli  have  alrrady  occurred  in  thishiainry. 

7  In  his  oration  on  reforming  the  government  of  Athens. 

8  In  his  tieatiso  de  Republic.  Athen. 


leader,  to  involve  th^m  in  designs  the  most  ex- 
travagant and  pernicious.  Such  a  personage 
presented  himself  in  Chares,  whoso  soldier-like 
appearance,  blunt  address,  and  bold  impetnons 
valour,  masked  his  selfish  ambition,  and  render- 
ed him  the  idol  of  the  populace.  Uis  person 
was  gigantic  and  robust,  his  voice  conunmnding, 
his  manners  haughty;  he  asserted  positively, 
and  promised  boldly ;  and  his  presumption  was 
so  excessive,  that  it  concealed  his  incapacity  not 
only  from  others,  but  from  himself.  Thoegli 
an  enterprising  and  successful  partisan,  he  was 
unacquainted  with  the  great  duties  of  a  general ; 
and  his  defects  appear  the  more  striking  and 
palpable,  when  compared  with  the  akifitiee  of 
Iphicrates  and  Timotheus,  his  contemporaries, 
who  prevailed  as  often  by  address  as  by  foiee, 
and  whose  conquests  were  secured  to  the  re- 
public by  the  moderation,  justice, and  humanity, 
with  which  tkey  had  been  obtained,  and  with 
which  they  continued  to  be  governed.  Chares 
proposed  it  very  different  mode  of  administra- 
tion ;  he  exhorted  his  countrymen  to  supply  the 
defects  of  their  treasury,  and  to  acquire  the 
materials  of  those  pleasures  which  they  regard- 
ed as  essential  to  their  happiness,  by  plundering 
the  wealth  of  their  allies  and  colonies.  This 
counsel  was  too  faithfully  obeyed ;  the  vexationst 
anciently  exercised  against  the  tributary  and 
dependent  states,  were  renewed  and  exceeded.* 
The  weaker  communities  complained,  and  re- 
monstrated, against  this  intolerable  rapadty  and 
oppression;  while  the  islands  of  Chios,  Coos, 
Rhodes,  as  well  as  the  city  of  Byzantium,  pre- 
pared openly  to  revolt,  and  engaged  with  each 
other  to  repel  force  by  force,  unUl  they  should 
obtain  peace  and  independence,  ^o 
Olvmo  Chares,  probably  the  chief  in- 

^A  '^'  strument,  as  well  as  the  adviser,  of 
\'n' eico  ^^  arbitrary  measures  which  had 
*  occasioned  the  revolt,  was  sent  ont 
with  a  powerful  fleet  and  army,  to  quash  at 
once  the  hopes  of  the  insurgents.  He  sailed 
towards  Chios,  with  an  intention  to  seize  the 
capital  of  that  island,  which  was  supposed  to 
bo  the  centre  and  prime  mover  of  rebellion. 
The  confederates,  informed  of  his  motions,  had 
already  drawn  thither  the  greatest  part  of  their 
force.  The  city  of  Chios  was  besieged  by  sea 
and  land.  The  islanders  defended  UiemselTes 
with  vigour.  Chares  found  it  difficult  to  re- 
pulse their  sallies.  His  fleet  attempted  to  enter 
iheir  harbour  without  success;  the  ship  of 
.Chabrias  alone  penetrated  thus  far;  and  that 
able  commander,  whose  valour  and  integrity 
merited  a  better  fortune,  though  deserted  by  the 
fleet,  yet  forsook  not  the  ship  entrusted  to  him 
by  the  republic  His  companions  threw  away 
their  shields,  and  saved  themselves  by  swim- 
ming to  the  Athenian  squadron,  which  was  still 
within  their  reach.  But  Chabrias,  fighting 
bravely,  fell  by  the  darts  of  the  Chians,  prefer- 
ring an  honourable  death  to  a  disgraceful  life.*i 
Encouraged  by  advantages  over  an  enemy 
who  had  at  first  affected  to  despise  them,  the 
insurgents  augmented  their  fleet,  and  ravaged 
the  isles  of  Lemnos  and  Samos.     The  Atheni- 


9  Diodor.  I.  xvi.  ct  Liocrat.  de  Pace. 

10  Diodor.  1.  xvi.  pp.  41^.  423. 

11  Nepos.  in  Chabr.  et  Diodor.  1.  xvi.  p.  4S3.  tt  M4). 
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ans,  indignant  that  the  territories  of  their  faith- 
ful aliieB  should  fall  a  prey  to  the  depredationfi 
of  rebels,  fitted  out,  early  in  the  next  year,  a 
new  armament  under  the  command  of  Mnes- 
theus,  the  son  of  Iphicrates,  and  son-in-law  of 
Timotheus,  expecting  that  the  new  commander 
would  respectfully  listen  to  the  advice  of  those 
great  men,  who  perhaps  declined  acting  as 
principals  in  an  expedition  where  Chares  pos- 
sessed any  share  of  authority.  That  general 
had  raised  the  siege  of  Chios,  and  now  cruised 
in  the  Hellespont;  where,  being  joined  by 
Mnestheus,  the  united  squadrons  amounted  to  a 
hundred  and  twenty  sail.  It  was  immediately 
determined  to  cause  a  diversion  of  the  enemy's 
forces  from  Samos  and  Lemnos,  by  laying  siege 
to  Byzantium.  The  design  succeeded;  the  al- 
lies withdrew  from  these  islands,  collected  their 
whole  naval  strength,  and  prepared  vigorously 
for  defending  the  principal  city  in  their  confed- 
eracy. 

The  hostile  armaments  approach  each  other, 
with  a  resolution  to  join  battle,  when  a  sudden 
and  violent  storm  arose,  which  rendered  it  im- 
possible for  the  Athenians  to  bear  up  to  the 
enemy,  or  even  to  keep  the  sea,  without  being 
exposed  to  shipwreck.  Chares  alone  confident- 
ly insisted  on  commencing  the  attack,  while  tlie 
other  commanders,  more  cautious  and  experi- 
enced, perceived  the  disadvantage,  and  declined 
the  unequal  danger.^^  His  impetuosity,  thus 
overruled  by  the  prudence  of  his  colleagues, 
was  converted  into  resentment  and  fury;  he 
called  the  soldiers  and  sailors  to  witness  their 
opposition,  which  he  branded  with  every  odious 
epithet  of  reproach ;  and,  with  the  first  oppor- 
tunity, despatched  proper  messengers  to  Athens, 
to  accuse  them  of  incapacity,  cowardice,  and 
total  neglect  of  duty.  The  accusation  was  sup- 
ported by  venal  orators  in  the  pay  of  Chares. 

Timotheus  and  Iphicrates  were  tried  capitally. 
The  former  trusted  to  his  innocence  and  elo- 
quence ;  the  latter  used  a  very  extraordinary 
expedient  to  sway  the  judges,  conformable, 
however,  to  the  spirit  of  that  age,  when  courts 
of  justice  were  frequently  instruments  of  op- 
pression, governed  by  every  species  of  undue 
influence,  easily  corrupted  and  easily  intimida- 
ted. The  targeteers,  or  light  infantry,  who  had 
been  armed,  disciplined,  and  long  commanded, 
by  Iphicrates,  enjoyed  the  same  reputation  in 
Greece,  which  the  Fabian  soldiers  afterwards 
did  in  Italy.  They  were  called  the  Iphicraten- 
sian  troops,  from  the  name  of  their  commander, 
to  whom  they  owed  their  merit  and  their  fame, 
and  to  whose  person  (notwithstanding  the  strict- 
ness of  his  discipline)  they  were  strongly  at- 
tached by  the  ties  of  gratitude  and  esteem.  The 
youngest  and  bravest  of  this  celebrated  band 
readily  obeyed  the  injunctions  of  their  admired 
general ;  surrounded,  on  the  day  of  trial,  the 
benches  of  the  magistrates ;  and  took  care  sea- 
sonably to  display  the  points  of  their  daggers.^^ 

12  Wo  are  not  inrormed  by  Diodorua  or  Nepoi,  why  the 
dbftdvantage  and  danger  were  on  the  aide  of  the  Atbeoianr, 
probably,  being  better  sailors,  they  expected  to  profit  of 
their  skill  in  manmuvre^  which  the  storm  rendered  useless 
and  unavailing. 

13  It  was  probably  daring  this  trial,  that  Tphleratoa  being 
reproached  with  betroyinir  vxe  intArests  of  h's  cnnntry,  nsken 
hia  aceasor,  '*  Would  you,  on  a  like  occasion,  have  been 


It  was  the  law  of  Athens,  that,  after  prelimi- 
naries had  been  adjusted,  and  the  judges  assem- 
bled, the  parties  should  be  heard,  and  Um  trial 
begun  and  ended  on  the  same  day ;  nor  could 
any  person  be  twice  tried  for  the  same  ofience. 
The  rapidity  of  this  mode  of  proceduie  favour- 
ed the  views  of  Iphicrates.  The  magistrates 
were  overawed  by  the  imminence  of  a  danger,, 
which  they  had  neither  strength  to  resist  nor 
time  to  elude.  They  t^ere  compelled  to  an  im- 
mediate decision;  but, instead  of  the  sentence 
of  death,  which  was  expected,  they  imposed  a 
fine  > 4  on  the  delinquents,  which  no  Athenian 
citizen  in  that  age  was  in  a  condition  to  pay. 
This  severity  drove  into  banishment  those  able 
and  illustrious  commanders.  Timotheus  sailed 
to  Chalcis  in  Eubcea,  and  afterwards  to  the  isle 
of  Lesbos,  both  which  places  his  valour  and 
abilities  had  recovered  for  the  republic,  and 
which,  being  chosen  as  his  residence  in  disgrace, 
sufficiently  evince  the  mildness  of  his  govern- 
ment, and  his  moderation  in  prosperity.  Iphi- 
crates travelled  into  Thrace,  where  he  had  long 
resided.  He  had  formerly  married  the  daugh- 
ter of  Cotys,  the  most  considerable  of  the 
Thracian  princes ;  yet  he  lived  and  died  in  ob- 
scurity;'<  nor  did  either  he  or  Timotheus  thence^ 
forth  take  any  share  in  the  affairs  of  their  un- 
grateful country.  1^  Thus  did  the  social  war  de- 
stroy or  remove  Iphicrates,  Chabrias,  and  Timo- 
theus, the  best  generals  whom  Greece  could 
boast;  and,  the  brave  and  honest  Fhocion  ex- 
cepted, the  last  venerable  remains  of  Athenian 
virtue.!'' 
Qi  By  the  removal  of  those  great 

^^'  men,  Chares  was  left  to  conduct, 
^7'f^'  AC7  uncontrolled,  the  war  against  the 
A.  v>.  Ji>/.  ^jjj^g.  ^j  ^  display  the  full  ex- 
tent of  his  worthlessness  and  incapacity.  His 
insatiable  avarice  rendered  him  intolerable  to 
the  friends  of  Athens;  his  weakness  and  negli- 
gence exposed  him  to  the  contempt  of  the  insur- 
gents. He  indulged  his  officers  and  himself  in 
a  total  neglect  of  discipline;  the  reduction  of 
the  rebels  was  the  least  matter  of  his  concern; 
he  was  attended  by  an  effeminate  csowd  of 
singers,  dancers,  and  harlots,!^  whose  luxury 
exhausted  the  scanty  supplies  raised  by  the 
Athenians  for  the  service  of  the  war.'^  In  or- 
der to  satisfy  the  clamorous  demands  of  the 
soldiers.  Chares,  regardless  of  the  treaties  sub- 
sisting between  Athens  and  Persia,  hired  him- 
self and  his  forces  to  Artabazus,  the  wealthy 
satrap  of  Ionia,  who  had  revolted  from  his  mas- 
ter Artaxerxes  Ochus,  the  most  crnel  and  de- 


guilty  of  that  crime  1"  "By  no  means,"  replied  the  other. 
"And  can  tou  then  imagine,*'  replied  the  hero,  **that  Iphi- 
crates should  be  guil(y  1"  Quintilian  I.  ▼.  c  zli. 

14  One  hundred  talents,  about  twenty  thousand  pounds. 

15  Diodorus  only  says,  that  he  was  dead  before  the  baula 
of  ChspronsBa,  which  happened  twenty  years  after  hia  ba- 
nishment. 

16  Nepoa  fays,  that  after  the  death  of  Thnotheos,  the 
Athenians  remitted  nine  parts  of  his  fine;  but  obliged  hb 
son  Connn  to  pay  the  remaining  tenth,  for  ifiptanog  tbo 
walls  of  thePiroios,  which  hii  grandfather  had  rebuilt  from 
the  spoils  of  the  enemy.  

17  Mililary  virtue.  Hbo  extrenm  fuit  ntaa  inpwMMUm 
Athenienaium.  Iphicratea,  Chabriaj,  Timotheus;  neqao 
post  illorum  onitum  quisqnam  dux  in  ilia  nrbe  fuit  durnos 
memoria.  Nepoa  in  Timoth.  The  biographer  fbifets  Fho- 
cion. 

18  Athenaua,  l.-xii.  p.  534. 
10  Demosthen.  Philipp.  1. 
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tevUbla  tyntat  that  ever  diigraoed  the  throne 
of  Cyrus.  The  arms  of  the  Greeks  nyed  Ar- 
tabasae  from  the  implacable  resentment  of  a 
monster  incapable  to  pity  or  forgive;  and  their 
meritorioos  services  were  amply  rewarded  by 
the  lavish  gratitude  of  the  satrap. 
^.  This  transaction,  how  eztraordi- 

uiymp.       ^^^  soever  it  may  appear  to  the 

^^^'r^'tt-zt  niodeni  reader, neither  surprised  nor 
A.i^,Joo.   jiigpieiu^d   the  Athenians.    They 

were  accustomed  to  allow  their  commanders  in 
foreign  parts  to  act  without  instructions  or  con- 
trol; and  the  creatures  of  Chares  loudly  extol- 
led his  good  management  in  paying  the  Grecian 
troops  with  Persian  money.  JBut  the  triumph 
of  fidse  joy  was  of  short  duration.  Ochus  sent 
an  embassy  to  remonstrate  with  the  Athenians 
on  their  unprovoked  infiaction  of  the  peace ; 
and  threatened,  that  unless  they  immediately 
withdrew  their  forces  from  Asia,  he  would  as- 
sist the  rebeb  with  a  fleet  of  three  hundred  sail. 
This  iust  menace,  want  of  success  against  the 
confederates,  tosether  with  a  reason  still  more 
important,  whi<£  will  soon  come  to  be  fully  ex- 
plained, obliged  the  Athenians  to  recall  their 
armament  from  the  east,  and  to  terminate  the 
social  war,  without  obtaining  any  of  the  pur- 
poses for  which  it  had  been  undertaken.  The 
confederates  made  good  the  clauoas  which  their 
boldness  had  urged ;  regained  complete- freedom 
and  independence  ;>  and  lived  twenty  years  ex- 
empt from  the  leffal  oppression  of  subsidies  and 
contingents,  till  Qiey  submitted,  with  the  rest 
of  Greece,  to  the  arms  and  intrigues  of  Philip, 
and  the  irresistible  fortune  of  the  Macedonians. 

Notwithstanding  the  decay  of  martial  spirit, 
the  extravagance  of  public  councils,  and  the 
general  corruption  of  manners,  which  prevailed 
in  Athens,  and  in  other  cities  of  Greece,  the 
arts  and  sciences  were  still  cultivated  with  ar- 
dour and  success.  During  the  period  now  un- 
der review,  the  scholars  of  Hippocrates  and 
Democritns  enriched  natural  philosophy  with 
many  important  discoveries.^  The  different 
branches  of  mathematics,  mechanics,  and  as- 
tronomy, received  great  improvements  from 
Eudoxus*  of  Cnidus,  Tim«as^  of  Locri,  Ar- 
chytas  of  Tarentum,  and  Meton  of  Athens.' 
The  Megaric  school  flourished  under  Stilpo, 
the  most  learned  and  acute  of  that  disputatious 
sect,  which,  from  its  continual  wranglings, 
merited  the  epithet  of  contentious.^  The  doc- 
trines of  Aristippus  were  maintained  by  his 
daughter  Aret^,  and  improved  by  Hegesias  and 
Anneoeris,  who  paved  the  way  for  Epicums.7 
The  severe  philosophy  of  Antisthenes  had 
fewer  followers.^  But  Diogenes  alone  was  equal 
to  asset* 

Statuary  was  cultivated  by  Polydetus  and 
Canachus  of  Sicyon,  by  Naucydes  of  Argos, 
and  by  innumerable  artists  in-  other  cities  of 
Greece,  Italy,  and  Ionia.    The  works  of  Po- 


Jte. 


1  Diodor.  p.  .4M. 

8  Gskon  ds  Nstar.  Faeohat  sCHippocntt  IXie*  •fX**, 


9  Lant.  1.  tUL  teet.  86.  tt  Said,  fa 

4  JamU.  im  Pythafor.  5  CenMria.  ds  Dis  nalsL 

e  Xfimx*.    Laart.  L  vi.  laet  107. 

J  LMTtioa  at  Baidaa. 

;  JEliuL  Var,  Hktor.  1.  x.  e.  vfh 

u   "^i"  kftvaaceaaioa  to  apaak  noia  lUtysfDie- 


lydetns  were  the  most  adnured.  His  grMtart 
work  was  the  colossal  statue  of  Argive  Juno, 
composed  of  gold  and  ivory.  Bronxe  and  mar- 
ble, however,  still  furnished  the  usual  mate- 
rials for  sculpture.  The  Grecian  temples,  par- 
ticularly those  of  Delphi  and  Olympia,  were 
enriched  with  innumerable  productions  of  this 
kind,  during  the  period  to  which  onr  present 
observations  relate.  One  figure  of  Polydeioe 
acquired  peculiar  fame.  From  the  exactncsa 
of  the  proportions,!^  it  was  called  the  rule,  or 
standani.  Even  Lysippus,  the  contemporary 
and  favourite  of  Alexander,  regarded  it  as  a 
model  of  excellence,  flt>m  which  it  was  impini- 
dent  to  depart 

Olvmn  Between  Polydetus  and  Ljsip- 

cv\  P^'    flourished    Praxitdes,  whose 

Jk'r  AMI  ^of^  formed  the  intermediate 
A,  V  «w.  ^^^  between  the  sublime  style, 
which  prevailed  in  the  age  of  Perides,  and  the 
beautiful,  which  attained  perfection  under  Ly- 
sippus and  Apelles,  in  the  age  of  Alexander. 
The  statues  of  Praxitdes  bore  a  similar  rela^ 
tion  to  those  of  Phidias,  which  the  paintings 
of  Guide  and  Correggio  bear  to  those  of  Julio 
Romano  and  Raphael.  The  works  of  the 
earlier  artists  are  more  grand  and  more  sab- 
lime,  those  of  the  later  more  graceful  and  more 
alluring ;  the  first  class  being  addressed  to  the 
imagination,  the  second  to  the  senses.  7*he 
works  of  Praxitdes  were  in  the  Ceramicns  of 
Athens;  but  neither  in  the  Ceramicus,  nor 
in  any  part  of  the  world,  was  a  statue  to  be 
seen  equal  to  his  celebrated  Venus,  which  loog 
attracted  spectators  from  all  parts  to  Cnidus. 
Praxiteles  made  two  statues  of  the  goddess  at 
the  same  time,  the  one  clothed,  the  other  naked. 
The  decent  modesty  of  the  Coans  preferred  the 
former ;  the  latter  was  purchased  by  the  Cni- 
dians,  and  long  regarded  as  the  most  valuable 
possession  of  their  community.  The  volaptu- 
ous  Nicomedes,  king  of  Bitbynia,  languished 
afler  this  statue ;  to  purchase  such  unrivalled 
charms,  he  offered  to  pay  the  debts  of  Cnidna, 
which  were  immense ;  but  the  Cnidians  deter- 
mined not  to  part  with  an  ornament  from  which 
their  republic  derived  so  much  cdebrity.  **  Hav- 
ing considered,*'  says  an  andent  aothor,!>  <*  the 
beautiful  avenues  leading  to  the  temple,  we  at 
length  entered  the  sacred  dome.  In  the  middle 
stands  the  statue  of  the  goddess,  in  marble  of 
Pares.  A  sweet  smile  sits  on  her  lips ;  no  gar- 
ment hides  her  charms ;  the  hand  only,  as  b j 
an  instinctive  impulse,  conceals  those  parts 
which  modesty  permits  not  to  name.  The  art 
of  Praxiteles  has  given  to  the  stone  the  soft- 
ness and  sensibiUty  of  flesh.  O  Mars,  the  most 
fortunate  of  the  gods  ***  But  it  is  impossible  to 
translate  his  too  faithful  description  into  tho 


10  Wioekelmmm,  p.  653.  wad  bta  traoalalor  Mr.  Hober, 
roL  iii.  p.  34.  dtfier  from  Pliny,  1. 3S.  c  19.  They  eanfoiiDd 
the  itattto,  called  the  Rolei  or  Canon,  with  another  cbSmI 
the  Doryphorus,  beeaufe  gnMoing  a  apear.  Plhiy*a  worda 
are,  "  Polyclelua  Bicyonioa  Diadomennin  fteit  noUitar  jur 
▼enem,  eentam  t^lenlk  nobilitatam ;  idem  et  Doiyphorom 
▼iriliter  puerum.  Fedt  at  qaem  eanona  artificea  roeaac, 
Itneameota  artia  ex  eo  petentea,  veint  a  lefe  qnadaa ;  m>- 
loaauo  booianiA  artem  ipae  (fiirte  ipaaai)  feeiMe.  artia  opars 
Jndieator."  They  have  followed  Cioaro  de  Clar.  Orator, 
e.  88.— yet  Cioeco,  fpeakinf  iaeidentany  o«  the  ao^eol, 

mif  bt  more  naturally  siiotaks  thaa  Ptisj,  wriliqf *~ 

oa  aealpUire. 

11  Looiaa.  Asaer. 
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jdacenc/  of  mod«ni  laagnafo;  a  dMcri]ition 
mora  animated  and  Toluptuoua  than  aven  the 
chisel  of  PrazJtel^e. 

The  honour  which  Polycletiu  and  Praxiteles 
acquired  in  sculpture,  was,  during  the  same  age, 
attained  in  painting  by  Eupompus  and  Pam- 
philus  of  Sicjon,  by  Euphranor  of  Corinth, 
oy  ApoUodorus  and  Nicias  of  Athens ;  above 
all  by  Xeuxis  and  Timanthes.^^  The  works  of 
Eupompus  are  now  unknown,  but  in  his  own 
times  his  merit  and  celebrity  occasioned  a  new 
division  of  the  schools,  which  were  formerly 
the  Grecian  and  the  Asiatic ;  but  afler  Eupom- 
pus, the  Grecian  school  was  subdivided  into  the 
Athenian  and  Sicyonian.  Pamphilus,  and  his 
scholar  Apelles,  gave  fresh  lustra  to  the  latter 
school,  which  seems  to  have  flourished  longer 
than  any  other  in  Greece,  since  the  paintings 
exhibited  at  the  celebrated  procession  of  Pto- 
lemy Philadclphtts  wera  all  the  productions  of 
Sicyonian  masters.** 

Few  works  of  Pamphilus  are  described  by 
andent  authors.  His  picture  of  the  HeradidiD, 
carrying  branches  of  olive,  and  imploring  the 
assistance  of  the  Athenians,  has  not,  however, 
escaped  the  vigilant  eye  of  national  vftnity.i^ 
He  was  by  birth  a  Macedonian,  but  well  versed 
in  literatura  and  science,  which  he  thought  in- 
dispensably necessary  to  a  painter.  He  re- 
ceived about  two  hundred  pounds  from  each 
of  his  scholars,  and  seems  to  have  been  the  first 
who  put  a  high  price  on  his  works.  He  lived 
to  enjoy  his  fame,  and  rendered  his  profession 
so  fiuhionable,  that  it  became  customary  in 
Sicyon,  and  afterwards  in  other  parts  of  Greece, 
to  instruct  the  sons  of  wealthy  families  in  the 
sirts  of  design.  This  liberal  profession  was 
forbidden  to  slaves ;  nor,  during  the  existence 
of  Grecian  freedom,  did  any  celebrated  pro- 
duction in  sculpture  or  painting  come  from  ser- 
vile hands.!' 

Euphranor,  the  Corinthian,  exoelled  both  in 
painting  and  statuary.  The  dignity  of  his  he- 
roes was  admired.  He  painted  the  twelve 
Sods.  He  said  that  hit  Theseus  had  fed  on 
esh,  that  of  Parrhasins  on  roses.  He  wrote 
OB  colours  and  symmetry.  ApoUodorus  the 
Athenian  was  deemed  the  first  who  knew  the 
force  of  Ught  and  shade.'*  His  priest  in  prayer, 

IS  Plfaiy,  in  hit  SSih  book.  I  havo  paid  little  attentioo 
to  hit  pratandad  Epoefat  of  Art,  wbeo  iacootittMit  with  the 
infematioB  of  mora  aneient  aothora.  The  Greek  biito- 
riane,  from  whom  he  copied  tbit  part  of  hit  work^  found  it 
sooTenient,  at  every  pagie  in  their  oarrmtiTe,  to  £ive  tome 
accoent  of  men  who  had  diatiDSuithed  themtdvet  in  the 
utB  and  eeienoee,  of  wlwm  thejr  had  no  opportunity  to 
nake  mention  in  relatinf  public  tranaaetiont,  and  detcrib- 
ng  wan  and  negotiatiooa.  The  era  of  every  peace  fur- 
liuied  a  proper  letliog  plaee  to  the  hittorian ;  from  which 
M  looked  back,  and  collected  the  namet  worthy  to  be 
landed  down  to  potterity.  Every  tneh  era^  flratefore, 
Pliny,  and  after  him  Winekelmann,  have  contidered  at  an 
ipoch  of  art ;  not  reflecting,  that  arte  do  not  toddenly  ariie 
ind  floariab,  and  when  once  they  flonrithj  do  not  auddenlv 
lecay ;  ainee  the  mind  long  rataina  the  impnlae  which  ft 
laa  received ;  and  the  active  powen  of  man,  when  once 
lirected  to  their  proper  objeeti^  an  not  eaaily  lulled  to  r»- 


13  Athen.  Deipn.  1.  v.  p.  198. 

14  Ariatoph.  PluL  v.  385. 

15  Flin.  I.  XXXV.  c.  xxxvi.  aeet  8. 

10  Thia  la  the  commendation  of  Plutamh.  Ptlny  apeaka 
aora  highly  of  Apollodoraa.  '*  Paetlnaa  ad  lamina  artia, 
a  qaibua  primna  nfuWt  Apollodoma  Atbenieodla . . . 
leqne  ante  earn  tabnla  nllina  oatenditnr,  qam  tenant  ocnios.** 
*1JB j*e  praiaea  oflao  daah  with  oaeh  other.    Re  fteqatBlly 


and  hie  Ajax  struck  with  lightning,  were  held 
in  high  estimation.  Nicias,  his  fellow-citizen, 
excelled  in  female  figures,  and  in  all  the  magic 
of  colouring.  His  Calypso,  lo,  and  Andro- 
meda, claimed  just  fame ;  but  his  greatest  com- 
position was  the  Necromanteia  of  Homer.i'' 
Attains  king  of  Pergamus  (for  Nicias  lived  to 
a  great  age)  offered  twelve  thousand  pounds 
for  this  picture ;  but  the  artist,  who  was  ex- 
tremely wealthy,  gave  it  in  a  present  to  his  na- 
tive oountry.  Praxiteles,  when  asked  which 
of  his  statues  he  most  valued,  answered, 
'^  Those  of  which  the  models  were  retouched 
by  Nicias." 

Zeuxis  is  said  to  have  been  bom  at  Heradeat 
but  it  is  uncertain  in  which  o€  the  cities  known 
by  that  name.  He  acquired  great  wealth  by 
his  works;  at  length  he  refused  money,  boast- 
ing that  no  price  could  pay  them.  The  mo- 
desty of  his  Penelop^  was  equal  to  a  lesson  of 
morality.  He  painted  Hercules  stranglbug  the 
serpents  in  the  presence  of  the  astonished  Am- 
phitryon and  Alcmena.  His  picture  dedicated 
in  the  temple  of  Juno  Lucina,  at  Agrigentem, 
has  been  often  mentioned.  Being  allowed  to 
view  the  naked  beauty  of  that  populous  city, 
it  is  known  that  he  chose  as  models  five  vir- 
gins, whose  united  charms  were  expressed  in 
this  celebrated  piece.  His  greatest  work  was 
Jupiter  sitting  on  his  throne,  and  surrounded 
by  the  gods.^^ 


calla  differant  peraona  the  firat  in  the  art,  and  even  in  the 
aame  branch  of  it  The  warmth  of  hia  fancy  leavea  him 
no  time  for  calculating  the  weight  of  hia  expreaaiona.  Hia 
erednlity,  love  of  wonder,  and  inaccuracy,  eanoot  be  de- 
fended. Yet  hia  judgmonta  on  pieturea  and  atatoea  ara  not 
without  their  ment ;  aince  the  perfection  of  tboae  worka  of 
art  eonaiata  in  making  a  deep  imprenion,  in  tranaporting 
and  elevating  the  aflbetiona,  and  in  aaiaing  that  glow  oi 
aeotiment,  which  Pliny  ia  ao  happy  in  eommnnieating  to 
hia  readera. 

17  Long  before  all  the  celebrated  worka  of  art.  Homer 
had  view^  nature  with  a  pictoreique  eye.  For  the  innu- 
merable motarea  copied  (rom  htm,  aee  Fabrieii  Biblioth. 
Grac  I.  u.  c.  vi.  p.  345.  Homer  gave  the  idea  of  what  is 
grand  and  patheUc  in  intellect,  which  paintera  and  atatua- 
riea  trantlated  into  what  ia  tonchinc  and  awfVil  to  the  eve. 

18  Valeriua  BCaximua,  L  iii.  c  vii.  apeaka  of  hia  Helena 
painted  for  the  city  of  Crotona.  On  hia  naked  Helen  2>nxia 
inacribed  the  following  linea  of  Homer : 

Ou  i»i/wiri(,  Tf«fM$  »•<  $vnvtinttmt  Axsttv; 

Tofii^  mft^t  ^wy»ixi  artXvv  x^evov  mXyf  wmrxttw 

Atvmf  eiitvitnin  ^(ifs  stf  vara  letsiv.       II.  iiL  v.  158 

"They  cried,  No  wonder  aucb  eeleatial  charma 

For  nine  long  yeara  have  aet  the  world  in  arma : 

What  winning  gracea !  what  majeatic  mien ! 

She  movea  a  goddeaa,  and  aba  looka  a  qoeen.*'       Pops. 

Pope  baa  paraphraaed  the  hut  line,  "  For  aba  ia  wonder- 
fully like  to  the  immortal  goda.**  Thia  moat  have  aounded 
nobly  to  the  Ckeeka.  who  would  doubtleaa  have  conaidered 
"  looking  a  queen,*^  aa  a  ainkinc  in  poetry.  But  I  have 
cited  the  line*,  to  ahow  by  what  different  meana  poelrr  and 
painting  attain  the  aame  end.  Both  Homer  and  Zeuxis 
convey  an  high  idea  of  Helen*a  beauty ;  but  Homer  does 
it  by  the  effocU  of  thia  beantv,  which  could  animate  Uw 
aoM  age  of  Priam,  Panthooa,  ite.  whom  he  hae  jnat  iiuBi- 
taUydeacribed:  k 

ErSxoi,  rtrrtytTTtv  lOmOTic  oit«  K«r  wXi|V 

Aivtf$m  l^$l^»fU90i  9Wm  Kl$ft9$TT»V  iftri. 

When  the  Greek  monk,  Conatantinna  Manaiaaa  (ChraSi 
p.  90.)  deaeribea  the  beaoty  of  Helen, 

and  ao  on,  through  a  doxea  of  linea,  the  imagination  of  lbs 
reader  cannot  follow  him ;  each  epithet  oTbeanty  drives 
the  preceding  from  the  memory ;  and  we  Ikney  that  we  aes 
a  man  labenonaly  rolling  atonoa  op  om  aids  of  a  hill,  which 
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Timanthes  reached  the  highest  perfection  of 
his  art;  but  his  genius  surpassed  the  art  itself. 
In  his  sacrifice  of  Iphigenia,  a  gradation  of  sor- 
row was  seen  in  the  faces  of  the  spectators.  It 
was  carried  to  the  utmost  height,  consistent  with 
heauty,  in  the  countenance  of  her  uncle  Mene- 
laus.  But  Agamemnon,  who  was  still  more 
deeply  afflicted  with  the  unhappy  fate  of  his 
daughter,  veiled  his  face  with  his  robe.  In 
several  others  of  his  pieces,  Timanthes  disco- 
vered the  power  of  transporting  the  mind  be- 
yond the  picture.  He  painted  to  the  fancy 
rather  than  to  the  eye.  La  his  works,  as  in  the 
description  of  Homer 'and  Milton,  more  was 
understood  than  expressed. 

The  power  of  expression  was  carried  to  a 
degree  of  perfection  which  it  is  not  easy  to  be- 
lieve, and  scarcely  possible  to  comprehend. 
The  civil  and  military  arrangements  of  the 
Greeks  gave,  doubtless,  great  advantages  to 
their  artists  in  this  respect.  Aristides,  a  The- 
ban  painter,  represented  the  sacking  of  a  town ; 
among  other  scenes  of  horror,  a  child  was  paint- 
ed clinging  to  the  breast  of  its  wounded  mother, 
who  ^*&lt  and  feared,^  that  afler  she  was  dead, 
the  child  should  suck  blood  instead  of  milk." 
Parrhasius  of  Ephesus,  in  an  earlier  age,  per- 
sonified the  people  of  Athens,  in  a  figure  that 
characterised  them  as  at  once  cruel  and  com- 
passionate, proud  and  humble,  brave  and  cow- 
ardly, elevated  and  mean.  Such  discrimina- 
tions, as  well  as  such  complications  of  passion, 
are  unquestionably  beyond  the  reach  of  modem 
art,  and  will  therefore,  by  many,  be  pronounced 
impossible.  It  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  the 
same  Parrhasius,  who  seems  to  have  united  the 
excellences  of  Dominichino,  Raphael,  and  Cor- 
reggio,  was  distinguished  by  the  gliding  motion 
of  his  outline,  a^d  the  sweetness  with  Which  it 
melted  into  the  ground.^ 

^deal  beauty,  just  proportion,  natural  and 
noble  attitudes,  a  uniform  greatness  of  style, 
are  acknowledged  to  have  equally  belonged  to 
the  ancient  painters  and  statuaries.  But  the 
vanity  or  envy  of  modern  times  is  unwilling  to 
allow  any  merit  to  the  former,  which  the  re- 
mains of  the  latter  do  not  justify  and  confirm. 
The  Greek  painters,  therefore,  have  been  sup- 
posed deficient  in  colouring;  and  this  supposi- 
tion has  been  supported  by  the  words  of  Pliny : 


immediately  roll  down  the  other.  Arionto^s  description  of 
the  beauty  of  Alcina  (cant,  viii.)  is  in  the  same  bad  tastp. 
How  diffprent  is  Virffirg  "Pulcherrima  Dido."  Virjril 
knew  the  difTorence  between  poetical  and  picturesque  im- 
a^Bi.  Our  Eni^liflh  romance*  abound  with  examples  of  this 
•peciet  of  bad  taste,  arising  from  mistaking  the  boundaries 
of  distinct,  thouirh  kindred  arts.    See  above,  p.  180. 

1  Theeo  are  the  words  of  Pliny. 

3  Pliny  considers  this  as  the  perfection  of  art.  "Ifa;c  est 
in  pictnra  summa  sublimitns.  Corpora  cnim  pin^ere  et 
media  rerum,  eat  quideni  .mn^i  oporis ;  sed  in  quo  multi 
gloriam  tulerint.  Extrema  cor|)orum  facere,  et  dcsinentis 
pictoraraodum  includore,  rarum  in  succcssu  artis  invenitur. 
Ambire  enim  dobel  se  extromjtas  ipsa,  et  sic  desinere,  ut 

JTomittat  alia  post  se ;  ostentatqtio  etiam  qute  occnitat." 
bid.  c.  xxxvi.  sect.  5.  Mr.  Falconer,  in  his  observations 
on  this  pa«3ai;o,  is  bf  a  different  opinion.  lie  thinks  it 
more  dtffiralt  to  paint  the  middle  parti,  than  the  shades  and 
tones  which  round  the  extremities  of  objects;  because  the 
former,  thotig h  expo«ed  to  the  li?ht,  must  have  their  form, 
relief,  depth,  and  all  the  tints  of  nature.  Ho  instances  the 
h<»ads  painted  by  Rubens  and  Vandyck  seen  in  front- 
Pliny,  had  he  lived  in  latter  times,  might  hive  instanced, 
in  his  turn,  the  sweet  outlines  and  inimitable  sofloosa  of 
Correggio.  ^ 


[Chav* 

*^With  four  colours  only,  Apelles,  Echion,  Me- 
lanthius,  and  Nicomachtis  produced  those  im- 
mortal  works  which  were  siftgly  purchased  bj 
the  common  wealth  of  cities  and  republies." 
The  colours  were  white,  red,  yellow,  and  black. 
It  has  been  often  said  that  with  these  only  on 
his  palette,  a  painter  cannot  colour  like  nature, 
far  less  attain  the  magic  of  the  elair  obteure. 
Yet  a  great  artist  of  our  own  country  thinks 
that  four  colours  are  sufiicient  for  every  combi- 
nation required.  **  The  fewer  the  colours,  the 
cleaner,  he  observes,  will  be  their  efiecL  Two 
colours  mixed  together  will  not  preserve  the 
brightness  of  either  of  them  single,  nor  will 
three  be  as  bright  as  two."'  Pliny  says,  that 
Apelles  spread  over  his  pictures,  when  &iisbed, 
a  transparent  liquid  like  ink,  which  inc^reased 
the  clearness  and  brilliancy  of  the  whole,  while 
it  softened  the  glare  of  to6  florid  coloors;.  Thisv 
according  to  the  same  excellent  painter.,  is  a 
true  and  artist-like  description  of  scambling  or 
glazing,  as  practised  by  the  Venetian  school, 
and  by  Correggio,  in  whose  works,  as  irell  as 
those  mentioned  by  Pliny,  it  was  perceptible 
only  to  such  as  closely  examined  the  pictnrsu 
He  very  reasonably  concludes,  therefore,  that 
if  the  master-pieces  of  ancient  painting  re- 
mained', we  should  probably  find  them  as  cor- 
rectly drawn  as  the  Laocoon,  and  as  admirably 
coloured  as  the  glowing  productions  of  TitiaB. 

That  the  Greeks  were  acquainted  with  the 
effect  of  the  elair  ohtcurt.^  or  the  distribution  of 
all  the  tones  of  light  and  shade  relativ^y  to 
the  different  plans  of  the  picture,  has  been  de- 
nied by  those  who  allow  them  the  highest  ex- 
cellence in  colouring  single  figures.  They  migbc 
excel,  it  has  been  said,  in  a  solo,  but  were  inca- 
pable of  producing  a  full  piece  for  a  concert  of 
different  instruments.  Whether  this  obserra- 
tion  be  well  founded  can  only  be  discovered  fay 
carefully  examining  ancient  authors,  from  whom 
it  would  appear  that  even  in  this  branch  the 
Greek  painters  were  not  deficient.^ 

Of  all  the  arts  cultivated  during  the  period 
now  under  review,  none  attained  higher  pro- 
ficiency than  composition  in  prose.  The  hie- 
tory  of  Thucydides  was  continued  by  Xeao- 
phon;  but  we  should  form  a  very  imperied 
notion  of  this  amiable  writer  were  we  to  jndge 
him  by  his  Grecian  history,  to  which  he  seems 
not  to  have  put  the  last  hand.  Yet  in  this,  as 
well  as  in  his  more  finished  works,  we  see  the 
scholar  of  Socrates;  and,  of  all  oth'era,  the 
scholar  who  most  resembled  his  master  in  his 
sentiment  and  expression,^  in  the  excellen< 


3  See  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds*  notes  on  Mr.  Maaoa'a 
lation  of  Fresnoy's  Art  of  Painting. 

4  In  speaking  of  Nicias,  Plinv  says,  "  Lumen  et  ombnts 
custodivit,  atniio  ut  em'ncret  e  tabulis  pioturae  maxioMk 
cuptodivil."  T^nlcs9  the  elair  obtteure  be  meant,  the  •ecoo4 
mnmber  of  this  sentence  is  a  pleonasm.  Another  pas«aL£e  m 
hi{;hly  to  the  purpose*,  I.  xxxv.  r.  xi.  "  Tandi'm  k  are  ipsa. 
distinxit,  et  invenit  lumen  atque  umbras,  dinbrcDtia  colo- 
rum  aUorna  via  sese  excilanle.  Dciiide  adjectns  est  wfiett- 
diir,  alius  hie  qunm  lumen:  quern,  quia  inter  hoc  et  uaa* 
brum  Cffiiet,  appellaverunt  tonon;  commissuras  verd  cole- 
rum  et  transitu^,  harmogen.**^  Clair  oh^eure  io  paintio;  \m 
someihinff  like  counterpoint  in  music ;  and  if  the  ancieiM 
cultivated  neither  of  them,  perhaps  the  more  substantia] 
parts  of  the  arts  lost  nothing  by  the  neglect,  fn  melodT 
and  design,  effect  and  expression,  they  probably  exeenaa 
the  most  boasted  productions  of  later  age*. 

9  See  the  description  which  Alcibiadna  gives  of  SocratM*a 
eloquence,  in  PlatO'i  Bympoaiom. 
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•i  well  as  in  the  respectable  weaknesBes^  of  biB 
character.  The  same  undeviating  virtue,  the 
same  indefatigable  spirit,  the  same  erect  probity, 
the  same  diffusive  benevolence,  the  same  cre- 
dulity, the  same  enthusiasm,  together  with  that 
unaffected  propriety  of  thought  and  diction, 
whoso  native  graces  outshine  all  ornaments  of 
art. 

This  admirable  personage,  who,  had  he  lived 
before  the  Athenians  were  grown  too  conceited 
to  learn,  and  too  corrupt  to  mend,  might  have 
proved  the  saviour  of  his  country,  reached  his 
fiftieth  year  in  a  happy  obscurity^  enjoying  the 
confidential  society  of  Socrates  and  a  few  select 
fritods.  Of  these  Prozenus,  an  illustrious  The- 
ban  exile,  who  well  knew  the  worth  of  Xeno- 
phon^  invited  him  to  Sardis,  from  a  desire  to 
introduce  him  to  Cyrus,  the  brother  of  Arta- 
zerzes,  and  governor  of  Lower  Asia,  whose 
friendship  he  himself  had  fbund  more  valuable 
than  the  precarious  honours  of  his  capricious 
and  ungrateful  republic.  Xenophon  communi- 
cated the  proposal  to  Socrates,  who,  suspecting 
that  the  Athenians  might  not  relish  his  friend's 
design,  because  the  Persians  were  then  allied 
with  Sparta,  desired  him  to  consult  the  oracle 
of  Delphi/  This  counsel  was  but  partially  fol- 
lowed; for  Xenophon,  who  seems  to  have  been 
fond  of  the  journey,  asked  not  the  oracle  whe- 
ther it  ought  to  be  undertaken,  but  only  by  vir- 
tue of  what  prayers  and  sacrifices  it  might  be 
rendered  successful.  Socrates  approved  not  this 
precipitation ;  yet  as  the  god  had  answered,  he 
thought  it  necessary  for  Xenophon  to  obey. 
The  important  consequences  of  this  resolution 
to  the  Ten  Thousand  Greeks  who  followed  the 
standard  of  Cyrus,  have  been  related  in  a  for- 
mer part  of  this  work.  Afler  his  glorious  retreat 
from  Upper  Asia,  Xenophon  remained  several 
years  on  the  western  coast,  and  shared  the  vic- 
tories of  his  admired  Agesilaus,  with  whom  he 
returned  te  Greece,  and  conquered  in  the  bat- 
tle of  Coronflea. 

Mean  while  a  decree  of  banishment  passed 
against  him  in  Athens.  But  having  acquired 
considerable  riches  in  his  Asiatic  expedition,  he 
had  deposited  them  at  Ephesus  with  the  Sa- 
cristan of  Diana's  temple,  with  this  injunction, 
that  if  he  perished  in  battle,  his  wealth  should 
be  employed  in  honour  of  the  goddess.  Having 
survived  the  bloody  engagement  of  Coroneea, 
which  he  afterwards  so  affectingly  described  in 
his  Hellenica,  he  settled  in  the  town  of  Scil- 
[uns,  a  new  establishment  formed  by  the  Lace- 
dspmonians,  scarce  three  miles  distant  from 
Olympia.  Megabyzus,  the  Sacrist  of  Diana, 
came  to  behold  the  games,  and  faithfully  re- 
itored  his  deposit,  with  which  Xenophon,  as 
snjoined  by  an  oracle,  purchased  in  that  neigh- 
bourhood a  beautiful  spot  of  ground,  watered 
by  the  Sellenus,  a  name  which  coincided  with 
that  of  the  river  near  Ephesus.  On  the  banks 
i>f  Elian  Sellenus,  Xenophon  erected  a  temple, 

6  It  is  remnrkable  that  the  luporetitiotu  belief  of  Xeno- 
phon in  celestial  warnings,  of  which  leo  innumerablo  exam- 
i»le«,  particularly  Anabas.  I.  iii.  c.  v.  1.  v.  c.  viii.  and  I.  yi. 
5.  1.  never  ancoarn^id  him  to  any  thing  imprudent  or  hurt- 
Tul,  and  never  rpetrainpd  him  from  any  thing  useful  or  vir- 
tuoas.  The  admonition!  likewise,  of  Socrntes*8  dromon 
Irene  always  the  same  with  the  dictates  of  right  reason. 

7  Anabofi.  L  ▼.  p.  356,  et  seqi 


incomparably  smaller  indeed,  yet  similar  in 
form  to  the  great  temple  of  Diana.  His  imago 
of  the  goddess  resembled  that  at  Ephesus,  as 
much  as  a  figure  in  Cyprus  could  resemble  a 
statue  of  gold.  The  banks  of  the  river  were 
planted  with  fruit-trees.  The  surrounding 
plains  and  meadows  afforded  excellent  pasture. 
The  adjoining  forests  and  mountains  abounded 
in  wild  boar,  red  deer,  and  other  species  of 
game.  There  Xenophon's  sons  often  hunted 
with  the  youth  of  tlie  neighbouring  towns  and 
villages;  and  the  whole  inhabitants  of  the  coun- 
try round  were  invited  and  entertained  by  him 
at  an  annual  festival  sacred  to  Diana.  A  mo- 
dest inscription  on  a  marble  column,  erected 
near  the  temple,  testified  the  holiness  of  the 
place.  M  This  spot  is  dedicated  to  Diana.  Let 
him,  whoever  shall  possess  it,  employ  the  tenth 
of  its  annual  produce  in  sacrifice,  and  the  re- 
mainder in  keeping  in  repair,  and  in  adorning 
the  temple.  His  neglect  will  not  be  overlooked 
by  the  goddess. "8  By  this  inscription,  wherein 
Xenophon  ventures  not  to  mention  the  namo 
of  the  founder,  his  mind  seems  to  forebode  the 
calamities  which  at  last  befel  him.  In  the  waf  • 
between  the  Lacedemonians  and  Elians,  the 
town  of  Scilluns,  together  with  the  circumja- 
cent territory,  was  seized  by  Elian  troops ;  and 
the  amiable  philosopher  and  historian,  who  had, 
in  this  delightful  retreat,  composed  those  in- 
valuable works,  which  will  inspire  the  last  ages 
of  the  world  with  the  love  of  virtue,  was  com- 
pelled, in  the  decline  of  life,  to  seek  refuge  in 
the  corrupt  and  licentious  city  of  Corinth. 

His  Expedition,  his  Grecian  History,  his  de- 
scription of  the  Athenian  and  Lacedeemonian 
governments,  have  been  noticed  in  their  proper 
place.  The  Cyropsdeia,  or  institutions  of  the 
elder  Cyrus,  is  a  philosophical  romance,  intend- 
ed to  exemplify  the  doctrines  taught  by  Socra- 
tes in  the  Memorabilia,  and  to  prove  the  success 
which  naturally  attends  the  practice  of  wisdom 
and  virtue  in  the  great  affairs  of  war  and  go- 
vernment. The  highest  panegyric  of  this  work 
is,  that  many  learned  men  have  mistaken  it  for 
a  true  history,  and,  deceived  by  the  inimitable 
naiveti  and  persuasiveness  of  the  narrative, 
have  believed  it  possible  that,  during  the  various 
stages  of  a  long  life,  Cyrus  should  have  invaria- 
bly followed  the  dictates  of  the  sublimest  philo- 
sophy. In  his  OBconomics,  Xenophon  under- 
takes the  humbler  but  not  less  useful  task,  of 
regulating  the  duties  of  domestic  life.  The 
dialogue,  entitled  Hiero,  paints  tlie  misery  of 
tyrants  contrasted  with  the  happiness  of  virta- 
ous  princes,  in  colours  so  lively,  and  in  lines  so 
expressive,  that  an  admirer  of  the  ancients 
might  challenge  the  ingenuity  of  modem  ages 
to  add  a  single  stroke  to  the  picture.  In  speak- 
ing of  tlie  works  of  Xenophon,' we  must  not 
forget  his  treatise  on  the  Revenues  of  Athens. 
It  was  written  long  afler  his  banishment  In- 
stead of  resenting  the  obdurate  cruelty  of  his 
countrymen,  he  gave  them  most  judicious  and 
seasonable  advice  concerning  the  improvement 
of  the  public  revenues,  which,  there  is  reason 
to  believe,  was  in  part  adopted. 

The  orators  Lysias  and  Isocrates  flourished 
in  the  period  now  under  review.    The  former 

8  Xeooph.  Anabas.  1.  v  p.  356,  at  seq. 
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w«ir'disting«iB6Al  by  the  nUned  itibtilty  of  his 
dbftdingB ;  the  fc.Uer  by  the  polished  elegance 
Whh  mora!  and  political  orations.^  Isocrates 
venttued  not  to  speak  in  public,  neither  hii  con- 
stitntion  Itdr  hif'voice  admitting  the  great  exer- 
tions necmtl»fy  for  that  purpose.  His  school  of 
ortttry  aai  composition  was  frequented  by  the 
nobkMt'jf^utfas  of  Athens,  of  the  neighbouring 
lepiAfics,  and  <nren  by  foreign  princes  ;  and  as 
Ids  ibaxims  were  borrowed  from  the  Soeratic 
school,  his  long  and  honourable  labours  tended 
to  keep  aliye  some  sparks  of  virtue  among  his 
degenerate  countrymen.' 

But  the  man  of  learning  in  that  age,  whose 
abilities,  if  properly  directed,  might  ha?e  most 
benefited  his  contemporaries,  was  the  celebrated 
Plato,  a  man  Justly  admired,  yet  more  extra- 
ordinary than  admirable.  The  same  memorable 
year  which  produced  the  Peloponnesian  war 
gave  birth  to  Plato.  He  was  descended  from 
the  CodridflB,  the  most  illustrious  as  well  as  the 
most  opulent  family  in  Athens.  His  education 
was  worthy  of  his  birth.  The  gymnastic  form- 
ed and  invigorated  his  body;  his  mind  was 
bnhLfged  and  enlightened  by  the  studies  of  poe- 
try' and  geometry,  frt>m  which  he  derived  that 
acuteness  of  judgment,  and  that  warmth  of 
liincy,  which,  being  both  carried  to  excess, 
render  him  at  once  the  most  subtile  and  the 
most  flowery  writer  of  antiquity.^  In  his  twen- 
tieth year  he  became  acquainted  with  Socraites; 
and  having  compared  his  own  poetical  produc- 
tions with  those  of  his  immortal  predecessors 
in  this  walk  of  literature,  he  committed  the 
former  to  the  flames,  and  totally  addicted  him- 
self to  philosophy.  During  eight  years  he  con- 
tinued an  assiduous  hearer  of  Socrates ;  an  oc- 
casional' indisposition  preyented  him  from  as- 
sisting at  the  last  conversations  of  the  sage, 
before  he  drank  the  fatal  hemlock.  Tet  these 
conyersations,  as  related  to  him  by  persons  who 
were  present,  Plato  has  delivered  down  to  the 
admiration  of  posterity ;  and  the  affecting  sen- 
sibility with  which  he  minutely  describes  the 
inimitable  behaviour  of  Socrates,  on  this  trying 
occasion,  proves  how  deeply  the  author  was  in- 
terested in  his  subject 

Fear  or  disgust  removed  the  scholar  of  Socra- 
tes from  the  murderers  of  his  master.  Having 
spent  some  time  in  Thebes,  Elis,  and  Megara, 
where  he  enjoyed  the  conversation  of  several  of 
his  fellow-disciples,  the  love  of  knowledge  car- 
ried him  to  Magna  Qtiecia ;  from  thence  he 

1  See  tiM  LivM  of  Lrtiu  and  boeniM,  jnvftaDMi  to  mj 
traiuUtion  of  tbeii  woEU. 
3  Ibid. 

3  Diofwi.  Lsert  1.  ii. 

4  Plato*f  dialoguet  are  m  diffeient  from  eaeh  oflier,  in 
point  of  thoaefit  eod  expreerioa,  that,  if  we  koew  not  tlie 
▼eraatility  of  his  geniiUt  it  would  be  difficult  to  belieTe  them 
the  works  of  mm  man. '  Be  is  over-refined,  wire-drawn,  and 
triffling,  in  the  Oratyhis,  Parmendies,  Mono,  Tkeatetos,  and 
Sophistes.  He  is  flowerf ,  pompous^and  tomid.  in  hie  Ti- 
mactis,  Panefjrric,  STraposnim,  and  rhodnis.  Bat  in  those 
inTalaaUe  wntiNfS,  the  Apology,  Onto,  Aldtnades,  Qot- 
giaa,  PhB#,  and  the  greatMr  put  of  hb  books  of  laws,  in 
which  boMlieres  to  the  doctnnes  of  Socrates,  and  indnlges, 
without  art  or  aSbetat^jon.  the  natural  bent  of  his  own  ge* 
nias,  his  style  is  inimitably  sweet  and  attraettTO,  always 
elegant,  and  often  sublime.  His  Bepnblie,  which  is  fene- 
rsNy  considered  as  his  greatest  work,  abounds  in  aU  the 
be^nUes,  and  in  all  the  deformities,  for  which  he  is  ramark- 
abie.    See  TKooys.  Halieam.  de  Piston. 

5  llKmrmv  it  (04/»»4)  srdavi*.    Phttdo,  9. 


sailed  to  Cyren^,  attracted  by  the  fhmo  of  the 
mathematician  Theodoras ;  Egypt  next  de- 
served his  curiosity,  as  the  country  to  wfasdi 
the  science  of  Theodoras  owed  its  birth,  aad 
from  which  the  Pythagoreans  in  Magna  Grccia 
derived  several  tenets  of  their  philosophy. 

At  his  return  to  Athens,  Plato  could  have 
litUe  inclination  to  engage  in  public  life.  The 
days  were  past  when  tiie  virtues  of  a  SoIod,  or 
of  a  Lycurgus,  could  reform  the  mannen  ef 
their  countrymen.  In  early  periods  of  socie^, 
the  example  and  influence  of  one  able  and  d»> 
interested  man  may  produce  a  happy  levohitMii 
in  the  community  of  which  he  is  a  aaembcr. 
But  in  the  age  of  Plato,  the  Atheniaiie  bad 
fallen  into  dotage  and  imbecility.  His  hzxe- 
riant  fancy  compares  them  sometimes  to  oU 
men,  who  haye  outiived  their  senses,  and  with 
whom  it  Is  vain  to^  reason ;  sometimes  to  wfld 
beasts,  whom  it  is  dangerous  to  approach; 
sometimes  to  an  unfruitful  soil,  that  chokes 
every  useful  plant,  and  produces  weeds  only.* 
He  pradentiy  withdrew  himself  from  the  soeoe, 
which  presented  nothing  but  danger  or  di^gost, 
and  purchased  a  small  yilla  in  the  snbnrbs  near 
the  academy,  or  gymnasium,  that  had  been  so 
elegantiy  adorned  by  Cimon.'  To  this  retire- 
ment, his  fame  attracted  the  most  illnstrioae 
characters  in  his  age :  the  noblest  youths  of 
Athens  daily  frequented  the  school  of  Plato ; 
and  here  he  continued  above  forty  years,  with 
little  interruption  except  from  his  royages  into 
Sicily,  instructing  his  disciples,  and  composxng 
his  Dialogues,  to  which  the  most  distinguished 
philosophers  in  ancient  and  modem  times  are 
greatiy  indebted,  without  excepting  those  who 
reject  his  doctrines,  and  affect  to  treat  them  as 
visionary. 

The  capacious  mind  of  Plato  embtmesd  the 
whole  circle  of  science.  The  objects  of  hnmsa 
thought  had,  previously  to  his  age,  been  reduced, 
by  the  Pythagoreans,  to  certain  classes  or  ge- 
nera ;>  the  nature  of  trath  had  been  inyesti- 
gated ;  and  men  had  distinguished  the  relationa,* 
which  the  predicate  of  any  proposition  can  bear 
to  its  subject.  The  sciences  had  already  been 
divided  into  the  natural  and  moral ;  or,  in  the 
language  of  Plato,  into  the  knowledge  of  divine 
and  human  things.  The  frivolous  art  of  syflo- 
gism  was  not  as  yet  invented ;  and  the  losic  of 
Plato^o  was  confined  to  the  more  useful  subjects 
of  definition  and  division,  by  means  of  whidi  he 

0  RepnbKe.  L  ri.  p.  38.  7  Bee  aboTO)  n.  238. 

8  Many  lem  perfect  divinons  had  probably  beea  mtds 
befitre  Arehytas  of  Tarentnm  disdnguished  the  tan  Gaim»> 
ries.  Simpfidns  et  Jambliehns  aond  Fr.  Patrkiaii,  Din- 
cnss.  Peripatot.  t.  ii.  p.  18Sl  This  aivision,  the  sm 
of  any  that  phikNopners  have  yet  been  aUe  to 
Plato  learned  ftom  Arehytas.    It  consisted  is 


and  modes.  The  fimner  are  either  primaiy,  as  all  iafiTidnal 
sabstances,  which  neither  are  in  anir  other  solifeet,  nor  ess 
be  predicated  df  it ;  or  secondary,  which  lobsiBt  in  ihm  fln^ 
ana  can  be  predlesyted  of  them,  to  wit,  dm  swera  mad  se- 
cies of  snhsianoes.  Of  modes  then  are  nine  aiodB,  ^i 
S|oalily,  relation,  habit,  timo,  plaee,  harin^,  doisg, 
ering.    ArisloL  de  Catagor. 

9  These  are  called  by  logicians  the  five  PredkaMas,  er 
more  properly,  the  five  classes  of  Predicates.  Tlieyafeflm 

?nias,  speeiee,  speeifie  diflbreaee,  property,  and  aeeidem. 
he  use  of  these  distinctions  is  muvernl  fai  every  Batgeet  r»> 
qoirinf  definition  and  division ;  yet  if  meant  to  eompeehesid 
whatever  may  be  afllrmed  of  any  subject,  the  eaamemlaoB 
is  dottbtlem  incomplete. 

10  The  science  properly  called  Loiie  was  Invested  by 
Aristotle;  the  division  of  the  setenoos  mto  Lcfie,  Flkyika, 
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attempted  to  fix  and  ascertain  not  only  the  prae- 
iieal  doctrines  of  morals  and  politics,  but  the 
abstruse  and  shadowy  speculations  of  mystical 
theology.  It  is  much  to  be  regretted  that  this 
great  and  original  genius  should  have  mistaken 
the  proper  objects  as  well  as  the  natural  limits 
of  the  human  understanding,  and  that  most  of 
the  inquiries  of  Plato  and  his  successors  should 
appear  extremely  remote  from  the  public  trans- 
actions of  the  times  in  which  they  lived.  Tet 
the  speculations  in  which  they  were  engaged, 
how  little  soeyer  they  may  be  connected  with 
the  political  reyolutions  of  Greece,  seem  too  in- 
teresting in  themselves  to  be  entirely  omitted  in 
this  historical  work,  especially  when  it  is  con- 
sidered that  the  philosophy  of  Plato  and  his 
disciples  has  been  very  widely  diffused  among 
all  the  civilized  nations  of  the  world ;  that  dur- 
ing many  centuries,  it  governed  with  uncon- 
trolled sway  the  opinions  of  the  speculative 
part  of  maxikind;  and  that  the  same  philosophy 
still  influences  the  reasonings,  and  divides  the 
sentiments,  of  the  learned  in  modem  Europe. 

The  lively,  but  immethodical,  manner  in 
which  the  opinions  of  Plato  are  explained  by 
himself,  renders  it  difficult  to  collect  and  abridge 
them.  The  great  number  of  interlocutors  in 
his  dialogues,  the  irony  of  Socrates,  and  the 
continual  intermixture  of  Plato's  own  senti- 
ments with  those  of  his  master,  heighten  the 
difficulty,  and  make  it  impossible,  from  particu- 
lar pSjBsages,  to  judge  of  the  scope  and  tendency 
of  the  whole.  The  works  of  Xenophon,  how- 
over,  may  enable  a  diligent  student  to  separate 
the  pure  ore  of  Socrates  from  the  adventitious 
matter  with  which  it  is  combined  in  the  rich 
vein  of  Platonism ;  and  by  carefully  comparing 
the  different  parts  of  the  latter,  he  may  with 
certainty  determine  the  principal  designs  of  its 
author. 

From  this  view  of  the  subject,  it  would  ap- 
pear that  Plato  aimed  at  nothing  less,  than  to 
reconcile  the  appearances  of  the  natural  and 
moral  world  with  the  wise  government  of  a 
self-existent  unchangeable  cause ;  to  explain  the 
nature  and  ongin  of  the  human  mind,  as  well 
as  of  its  various  powers  of  perception,  volition, 
and  intellect;  and,  on  principles  resulting  from 
these  discoveries,  to  build  a  system  of  ethics, 
which,  in  proportion  as  it  were  followed  by 
mankind,  would  promote  not  only  their  inde- 
pendence and  security  in  the  present  world,  but 
their  happiness  and  perfection  in  a  future  state 
of  existence. 

Let  us  look  where  we  will  around  us,  we 
■hall  every  where,  said  Plato,  perceive  a  passing 
procession  :ii  the  objects  which  compose  the  ma- 
terial world,  arise,  change,  perish,  and  are  suc- 
ceeded by  others,  which  undergo  the  same  re- 
volutions.*' One  body  moves  another,  which 
impeb  a  third,  and  so  forwards  in  succession ; 
bat  the  first  cause  of  motion  resides  not  in  any 
of  them.  This  cause  acts  not  fortuitously ;  the 


and  EUuea,  wai  fint  given  by  his  contemporary  Xeaocratei. 
Vid.  Bmckar.  6»  Aratot.  ot  Xeaoerau  Of  Ariitotle  more 
benrnftor. 

1 1  This  wai  borrowed  from  Heraclitaii,  who  expretaed 
the  Mme  idea,  by  Myinc,  that  all  corporeal  thinga  were  in  a 
perpetual  flax.  Vid.  Platoo.  io  Tbestet.  p.  83.  et  io  So* 
phsatp.  108. 

IS  TinuMHt  anb  initio. 
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regular  motions  of  the  heavenly  bodies,^'  the 
beautiful  order  of  the  seasons,  the  adaiirable 
structure  of  plants  and  anima)%  announce  an 
intelligent  Author.^^  It  is  difficult  by  searching 
to  find  out  the  nature  of  the  Divinity,  and  im- 
possible by  words  to  describe  it;  yet  the  works 
which  he  has  done,  attest  his  power,  his  wis- 
dom, and  his  goodness,  to  be  greater  than  human 
imagination  can  conceive.!^  In  the  self-existent 
cause,  these  attributes  must  unite.  He  is  there- 
fore unchangeable'^  since  no  alteration  can  in- 
crease his  perfections,  and  it  would  be  absurd  to 
suppose  him  ever  inclined  to  diminish  them.*^ 

Impelled  by  his  goodness,  the  Deity,  viewing 
in  his  own  intellect  the  ideas  or  archetypes  of  aa 
possible  existence,  formed  the  beautiful  artange- 
ment  of  the  universe  fi-om  that  rude  indigested 
matter,  which,  existing  from  all  eternity,  had 
been  for  ever  animated  by  an  irregular  principle 
of  motion.  18  This  principle,  which  Plato  calls 
the  irrational  soul  of  the  world,  he  thought  suf- 
ficiently attested,  in  the  innumerable  deviations 
from  the  established  laws  of  nature,  in  the  ex- 
travagant paasions  of  men,  and  in  the  physical 
and  moral  evil,  which,  in  consequence  of  these 
deviations  and  passions,  so  visibly  prevail  in  the 
world.  Without  admitting  a  certain  stubborn 
intractability,  and  disorderly  wildneas,  essential 
to  matter,  and  therefore  incapable  of  being  en- 
tirely eradicated  or  subdued,  it  seemed  impossi- 
ble to  explain  the  origin  of  evil  under  the  go- 
vernment of  Deity.>9 

From  these  rude  materials,  God,  according  to 
the  fanciful  doctrine  of  Plato,  formed  the  &ur 
elements,  and  built  the  beautiful  structure  of  the 
heavens  and  the  earth,  ai^rthe  model  of  those 
eternal  exemplar8,3o  or  patterns,  which  subsist 

13  By  theao  he  meant  the  fixed  itan ;  the  raottom  of  the 
planets  he  ascribed  to  another  cause,  aa  will  appear  below. 

14  Plato  de  Legibas,  I.  x.  p.  609. 

15  TimtcuB.  p.  477.  et  de  Repub.  1.  ii.  p.  144. 

16  For  the  immutability  of  ihe  Deity,  Plato,  coatrarr  to 
bis  general  custom,  condescends  to  use  an  argument  from 
induction:  "Even  of  material  things,  the  most  perfect  least 
feel  the  effects  of  time,  and  remain  longest  unaltered.'*  De 
Ropub.  p.  150. 

17  Ibid.  p.  150.    ' 

18  Politic,  p.  120,  et  leq^t  Tims}UB,  passim. 

19  De  Logibus,  1.  x.  p.  008.    Philem.  p.  160. 

SO  These  exemplars,  or  M-»(ctSiiyfi»ru^  are  the  ideas  of 
Plato,  which  are  so  much  misrepresented  by  many  of  the 
later  Platonists,  or  Eclectics.  He  names  them,  indifferently, 

<^(Xf,    ft^ll,   liXOVeC;,  T«X»T«    raUTM,  et    PT«UT»$    IXSVTSI. 

The  two  last  expreuions  are  used  to  dittioguish  them  ft-om 
the  fleeting  and  perishable  forma  of  matter.  Plato  repre- 
sents those  ideas  as  existing  in  the  divine  intellect,  as  beings 
entirely  mental,  not  objects  of  any  of  the  senses,  and  not 
circumscribed  by  place  or  time.  By  the  first  universal  cause, 
these  ideas  were  infused  into  the  various  species  of  created 
beings,  in  whom  (according  to  Ammonius,  in  Porphyr.  In- 
trodnct.  p.  99.)  they  existed,  as  the  impression  of  a  seal  ex- 
ists in  the  wax  to  which  it  has  been  applied.  In  iu  pre- 
existent  state,  the  human  mind  viewed  these  intelligible 
forms  in  their  original  seat,  the  field  of  truth.  But  since  men 
were  imprisoned  in  the  body,  they  receive  their  ideas  from 
external  objects^  explained  in  the  text.  Such  is  the  doc- 
trine of  Plato.  But  many  of  the  later  Platonists,  and  even 
several  vrriters  of  the  present  age,  have  imagined  that  he 
ascribed  to  ideas  a  separate  and  independent  existence. 
Vid.  Bruckor.  Histor.  Philoaoph.  p.  695,  et  seq.  Gedike. 
Histor.  Philosopb.  ex  Ciceroo.  Collect  p.  183,  etseq.  Mon- 
boddo.  Origin  of  Language,  vol.  i.  c.  ix.  Of  all  the  absurdi- 
ties embraced  by  philosophers,  this  doubtless  would  be  the 
greatest,  to  believe  eternal  unchangeable  pattenit  of  the  va- 
rious genera  and  species  of  things  existing  apart,  tnd  inde- 
pendent of  the  mind  by  which  these  abstract  notions  are 
conceived.  It  is  not  extraordinary  therefore,  that  many 
writers  of  the  Alexandrian  school,  whose  extrava^nt  fan- 
cies could  fix  and  embody  metaphysical  abstractions,  and 
raaliM  mteUectual  ideas,  should  animate  and  penoniiy  the 
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in  the  dirine  intelligence.'  Coneidering  that 
beings  pnsseased  of  mental  powers  were  far 
preferable  to  those  destitute  of  such  faculties, 
Ck>d  infused  into  the  corporeal  world  a  rational 
soul,  which,  as  it  could  not  be  immediatelj 
combined  with  body,  he  united  to  the  active, 
but  irrational  principle,  essentially  inherent  in 
matter.^  Having  thus  formed  and  animated 
the  earth,  the  sun,  the  moon,  and  the  other 
visible  divinities,  the  great  father  of  spirits 
proceeded  to  create  the  invisible  gods  and  de- 
mons,' whose  nature  and  history  Plato  de- 
scribes with  a  respectful  reverence  for  the 
religion  of  his  country.^  After  finishing  this 
great  work,  the  God  of  gods,  again  contemplat- 
ing the  ideal  forms  in  his  own  mind,  perceived 
there  the  exemplars  of  three  species  of  beings, 
which  he  realized  in  the  mortal  inhabitants  of 
the  earth,  air,  and  water.  The  task  of  forming 
these  sensible,  but  irrational  beings,  he  com- 
mitted to  the  inferior  divinities ;  because,  had 
tiiis  last  work  likewise  proceeded  from  his  own 
hands,  it  must  have  been  immortal  like  the 
gods.^  The  souls  of  men,  on  the  other  hand, 
he  himself  formed  from  the  remainder  of  the 
rational  soul  of  the  world.  They  first  existed 
in  the  state  of  demons,  only  invested  with  a 
thin  ethereal  bodv.  Having  offended  God  by 
neglecting  their  duty,  they  were  condemned  to 
unite  witn  the  gross  corporeal  mass,  by  which 
their  divine  faculties  are  so  much  dogged  and 
encumbered.^ 

It  was  necessary  briefly  to  explain  the  meta- 
physical theology  of  Plato,  how  visionary  soever 
it  may  appear,  because  the  doctrine  of  ideal 
forms,  together  with  that  of  the  pre-existent 
state  of  the  human  mind,  are  the  main  pillars 
of  his  philosophy.  Before  their  incarceration 
in  the  body,  the  souls  of  men  enjoyed  the  pre- 
sence of  their  Maker,  and  contemplated  the 
unchangeable  ideas  and  essences  of  things  in 
the  field  of  truth.  In  viewing  and  examining 
these  eternal  archetypes  of  order,  beauty,  and . 
virtue,  consisted  the  noblest  energy,  and  highest 
perfection  of  celestial  Bpirits,^  which,  being 
emanations  of  the  deity,  can  never  rest  satisfied 
with  objects  and  occupations  unworthy  their 
divine  original.  But  in  their  actual  state,  men 
can  perceive  with  their  corporeal  senses,  only 
the  fleeting  images  and  imperfect  representa- 
tions of  these  immutable  essences  of  things,  in 
the  fluctuating  objects  of  the  material  world, 
which  are  so  httle  steady  and  permament,  that 
they  often  change  their  nature  and  properties, 
even  while  we  view  and  examine  them.^    Be- 


Xoy-tfv  Tov  fiiouy  tho  divine  inlellect,  in  which,  according  to 
Plato,  thoM  idcoa  resided,  and  from  which  they  were  com- 
municated to  other  intelligencoi.  The  aame  visionary  fa- 
natics who  discovered,  in  the  xo^e;  of  Plato,  the  second 
person  of  the  Trinity,  reco^ised  the  Holy  Spirit  in  his  Soul 
of  the  World;  but  as  this  irrational  principle  of  motion  ill 
corresponded  to  the  third  person  of  the  Godhead,  they  in- 
vented an  hyper-cosmian  soul,  concerning  which  Plato  is 
altogether  silent  See  the  Enc^rclopedie,  article  RcUcUqiu. 
Brucker.  Hist  Philosoph.  vol.  i.  p.  712,  et  seq.  and  Meiner*s 
Beytrag  zur  gcschichte  der  denkart  der  ersten  Jahrhundorte 
nach  Cnriati  geburt  in  einigen  betrachtungen  Qbor  die  nen 
PlatonisohS  Philosophie. 

I  TlmjBus,  PoUt.  I.  vi.  2  Ibid.  p.  477,  et  seq. 

3  Ibid.  p.  480.  4  Apolog.  Boeratis. 

5  Timipas,  p.  480,  et  481.  6  Ibid. 

7  Repub.  1.  vi.  Phcdrus,  Philebus,  ^. 

8  Pha>do,  Timeos,  tc 


side  this,  our  wdms  themselves  are  liable  to  in- 
numerable disorders ;  and  unless  we  are  con- 
stantly on  the  watch,  never  fail  to  deceive  «.> 
Hence  the  continual  errors  in  our  judgmentiof 
men  and  things;  hence  the  improper  endive 
pursue;  hence  the  very  inadequate  meani  by 
wliich  we  seek  to  attain  them;  hence, in  one 
word,  all  the  errors  and  misery  of  life.  Tet 
even  in  this  degraded  state,  to  which  men  voe 
condenmed  for  past  offences,  their  happinea 
ceases  not  to  be  an  object  of  care  to  the  Deity. 
As  nono  can  rise  so  high,  none  can  sink  eo  low, 
as  to  escape  the  eye  and  arm  of  the  Almigfaty.i 
The  divine  Providence  observes  and  r^lalei 
the  meanest,  as  well  as  the  greatest,  of  its  pro- 
ductions. But  the  good  of  the  part  being  nb- 
ordinate  to  that  of  the  whole,  it  is  neceauy 
that  each  individual  should  be  rewarded  or  pu- 
nished, in  proportion  as  he  fulfils  the  task  u* 
signed  him.  It  is  by  the  performance  of  hii 
duty  alone,  that  man  can  regain  the  favour  of 
his  Maker  ;>  >  for  it  is  ridiculous  to  think  that  tlui 
inestimable  benefit  can  be  purchased  by  nch 
presents  and  expensive  sacrifices.  Religion 
cannot  be  a  traffic  of  interest.^  ^  What  can  vi 
offer  to  the  gods,  which  they  have  not  fint  be- 
stowed on  us  ?  Will  they  thank  us  for  reitor> 
ing  their  own  gifU  f  It  is  absurd  to  think  it. 
To  please  the  Divinity,  we  must  obey  his  will 
concerning  us;  nor  can  we  comply  with  the 
purpose  of  our  creation,  and  fulfil  oar  deatiay, 
without  aspiring  at  those  noble  powers  with 
which  we  were  originally  endowed  ;>*  and  vbidi, 
even  in  our  present  degenerate  state,  it  is  still 
possible,  by  proper  diligence,  to  recover.'^ 

Our  senses  give  us  information  of  external 
objects,  which  are  stored  up  in  the  memo^, 
and  variously  combined  by  the  imagination^'* 
But  it  is  remarkable  that  those  ideas,  thus  ifr 
quired  and  retained,  have  the  power  of  iuggeet- 
ing  others  far  more  accurate  and  perfect  than 
themselves,  and  which,  though  excited  by  ma^ 
terial  objects,  cannot  be  derired  from  them,  un- 
less (which  is  impossible)  the  effect  were  mon 
beautiful  and  perfect  than  the  cause.  That  ve 
possessed,  in  a  pre-existent  state,  those  ideal 
which  modem  philosophers  refer  by  an  easy 
solution  to  the  powers  of  generalixation  and  ab- 
straction,»8  Plato  thought  evident  from  the  fa- 
cility with  which  we  licalled  them.''  Of  this 
he  gave  an  example  in  Meno's  slave,  who, 
when  properly  questioned  by  Socrates,  easily 
recollected  and  explained  many  properties  of 
numbers  and  figures,  although  he  had  never 
learned  the  sciences  of  arithmetic  and  geome- 
tfy.18  According  to  Plato,  therefore,  all  science 
consisted  in  reminiscence,  in  recalling  the  na- 
ture, proportions,  and  relations  of  those  imi- 
form  and  unchangeable  essences,  about  which 

0  Phiedo.  p.  31.  et  Repnb.  L  ▼.  10  De  Lefiboi. 

11  Eotypboo.  13  Repub.  L  ii.  p.  lOO.  at  seq. 

13  Minos,  D.  510.    Tunieus,  p.  500. 

14  Repub.  !.▼. 

15  Theastet.  p.  85.  et  seq.  and  Philexn.  184,  e(  "^-^ 

16  The  ancients  were  not  ignorant  of  this  phi)o«f^' 
Simplictus,  speaking  of  the  origin  of  intelligible  focn^" 
ideas,  in  the  hanian  mind,  says,  hakc  a^iXAfTK  *^^*^^ 

ourselves,  abstracting  them  in  oar  thoaghta,  ^'•^^  "IzJ* 
abstraction,  given  them  an  existeoee  in  themselves.  ivP' 
in  Prrd.  p.  17.  „.. 

IT  McBon.  p.  314.  18  Ibid. 
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the  human  mind  had  originally  been  conver- 
sant, and  after  the  model  of  which  all  created 
thioga  were  made.'^    These  intellectual  forms, 
comprehending   the  true  essences  of  things, 
were  the  only  proper  objects  of  solid  and  per- 
xnament  science;^  their  fluctuating  represen- 
tatives in  the  material  world,  the  actions  and 
▼irtues  of  men,  the  order  and  beauty  visible  in 
the  universe,  were  only  so  far  real  and  substan- 
tial as  they  corresponded  to  their  divine  arche- 
types ;3i  but  as  this  correspondence  never  be- 
came complete,  the  examination  of  the  perish- 
ing objects  of  sense  could  only  afford  us  un- 
steady and  uncertain  notions,  fleeting  and  fugi- 
tive likethemselves.^^  from  these  observations, 
Plato  thought  it  evident,  that  the  duty  and  hap- 
piness of  men  consisted  in  withdrawing  them- 
selves from  the  material,  and  approaching  the 
intellectual  world,^'  to  which  tlieir  own  natures 
were  more  congenial.  To  promote  this  purpose 
was  the  great  aim  o/  his  philosophy.    If  we 
were  deceived  by  the  senses,  he  observed,  that 
we  were  still  more  fatally  endangered  by  the 
passions,  those  flimsy  sails  of  the  mind,  which 
were  expanded  and  agitated  by  every  varying 
gust  of  imagined  good  or  evil.^^     The  pains 
and  pleasures  of  the  body  were  all  of  a  mixed 
kind,  and  nearly  allied  to  each  other.  The  God 
who  arranged  the   world,  desirous    to   unite 
and  incorporate  these  seemingly  opposite  na- 
tures, had  at  least  joined  their  summits;  for 
pleasure  was  nothing  else  but  a  rapid  cessation 
of  pain ;  and  the  liveliest  of  our  bodily  enjoy- 
ments were  preceded  by  uneasiness,  and  follow- 


19  Repab.  1.  vl.  «  ,  ,  . 

90  E»««-Tn^i|,  icienee,  in  oppogition  to  *oj;«,  opinion. 

The  material  world  he  called  to  Jo^ao-Toi*,  Uial  of  which 

the  knowledge  admiUcd  of  probability  only.    Repub.  I.  v. 

The  ideas  of  Plato,  which,  according  to  that  philoaopher, 

fiKmed  the  sole  ubjecti  of  real  and  certain  knowledj^e,  were 

powerfally  combated  by  his  scholar  and  rival  Aristotle. 

Yet  the  fatter,  who  was  so  sharp-sighted  to  the  faulu  of 

Plato,  never  accuses  him  of  maintaining  the  separate  and 

independent  existence  of  intelleetaal  forms.    The  obscure 

paaaage  in  Aristotle's  Metaphysics,  p.  301,  which  has  boon 

eonjtraed  into  such  an  accusation,  means  nothing  more, 

than  that  Socrates  regarded  the  t»  it«5*  oxov,  general  ideas, 

u  differing  in  no  resjiect  from  our  notions  of  the  genera 

and  species  of  things ;  whereas  Plato  made  a  distinction 

between  them,  asserting  these  ideas  to  have  eximcd  in  the 

divine  intellect  before  the  creation,  &c.  as  explained  in  the 

text.    Aristotle  discusses  the  doctrine  of  ideas  more  per- 

^;>icuonsly  in  his  Ethics  to  Nicomachus,  1.  i.  c.  vt.    He  re- 

Erds  them  as  mere  fictions  of  iho  fancy,  and  the  know- 
Ige  founded  on  them  as  altogether  visiouRry.  "  The  idea 
of  good,*'  he  observed,  "  might  be  applied  to  substanees,  as 
the  Deity,  the  mind  of  man ;  to  qualities,  as  tlie  virtues;  to 
quantity,  as  mediocrity  ;  to  time,  as  the  juncture  or  nick  of 
time;  in  short,  through  all  the  caiegories.  There  is  not. 
thmefore,  any  one  general  idea  or  good  common  to  all 
these.  Were  there  one  idea,  the  same  in  all,  there  could 
be  but  one  science  respecting  it.  But  there  are  many, 
physic,  gymnastic,  the  military  art,  See.  which  all  have  some 
good  in  view.  Things  are  good  in  themselves,  or  good  as 
means  to  an  end.  But  even  those  things  which  are  ulti- 
mately good,  as  wisdom,  honour,  pleasure,  are  not  compre- 
hended under  any  one  definition  of  good,  though  disun- 
E Dished  by  the  same  epithet  from  some  analogy  or  resem- 
lance,  as  the  undersUnding  is  called  the  eye  of  the  mind. 
If  there  is  any  snch  general  idea,  it  is  surely  incapable  of 
being  applied'  to  any  practical  use ;  not  as  a  model,  other- 
wise the  arts  and  sciences,  all  of  which  have  some  goud  in 
▼iew,  would  continually  have  this  model  before  them.  Yet 
they  all  neglect  it,  and  justly;  for  what  benefit  could  they 
derive  from  this  abstract  idea  1  A  physician,  for  instance, 
contemplates  not  health  in  that  general  manner,  but  the 
health  of  man,  or  rather  of  a  particular  man,  who  happens 
to  be  his  patient;  for  wUh  individuals  only  his  art  is  con- 

91  Parmen.  p.  140.  «  5fP«J»-  ^  ▼!»• 

S3  Repab.  p.  134.  et  Phad.  p.  90.        84  Phadrof. 


ed  by  langonr.^'  To  illustrate  the  necessity  of 
governing  with  a  strong  hand  the  appetites  and 
passions,  Plato  compared  the  soul  to  a  little  re- 
public, composed  of  different  faculties  or  or- 
der8.38  The  judging  or  reasoning  faculty,  justly 
entitled  to  the  supremacy,  was  seated,  as  in  a 
firm  citadel,  in  the  head;  the  senses  were  its 
guards  and  servants;  the  various  desires  and 
affections  were  boimd  to  pay  it  obedience. 

Of  these  desires,  which  were  all  of  them  the 
natural  subjects  of  the  ruling  faculty,  Plato 
distinguished  two  orders,  ever  ready  to  rebel 
against  their  master.  The  first  consisted  of 
those  passions  which  are  fotmded  in  pride  and 
resentment,  or  in  what  the  schoolmen  called 
the  irascible  part  of  the  soul  ;^'  and  were  seated 
in  the  breast.  The  second  consisted  of  Uiose 
passions  which  are  founded  in  the  love  of  plea- 
sure, or  in  what  the  schoolmen  called  the  con- 
cupiscible^s  part  of  the  soul,  and  were  seated 
in  the  belly,  and  inferior  parts  of  the  body. 
These  different  orders,  though  commonly  at 
variance  with  each  other,  were  alike  dangerous 
to  the  public  interest,  and  unlesfi  retftrained  by 
the  wisdom  and  authority  of  their  sovereign, 
must  inevitably  plunge  the  little  republic  of 
man  into  the  utmost  disorder  and  misery.^ 

Yet,  according  to  Plato,  both  these  sets  of 
passions  were,  in  the  present  state  of  things, 
necessary  parts  of  our  constitution;  and,  when 
properly  regulated,  became  very  useful  subjects. 
The  irascible  asserted  our  rank  and  dignity,  de- 
fended us  against  injuries,  and  when  duly  in- 
formed end  tempered  by  reason,  taught  us  with 
becoming  fortitude  to  despise  dangers  and  death, 
in  pursuit  of  what  is  honourable  and  virtuous. 
The  concupiscible  provided  for  the  support  and 
necessities  of  the  body ;  and,  when  reduced  to 
such  submission  as  to  reject  every  gratification 
not  approved  by  reason,  gave  rise  to  tlie  virtue 
of  temperance.  Justice  took  place,  according  to 
Plato,  when  reason  directed  and  passion  obeyed, 
and  when  each  passion  performed  its  proper  of- 
fice, and  acknowledged  due  respect  towards  its 
superior.  In  the  strength,  acuteness,  and  per- 
fection of  the  ruling  faculty,  consisted  the  vir- 
tue of  prudence,  the  great  source  and  principle 
of  all  other  virtues,  without  which  temperance, 
fortitude,  and  even  justice  itself,  were  nothing 
but  empty  shadows,  that  deluded  the  ignorant 
vulgar.  In  the  exercise  of  prudence  or  wisdom, 
man  resembled  his  Maker,  and  contemplated 
those  intellecual  forms,  which  taught  him  to 
discern  with  certainty  the  ends  proper  to  be 
pursued,  and  the  means  necessary  to  attain 
them.  The  wise  man  compares  the  mind  with 
the  body,  eternity  with  time,  virtue  with  plea- 
sure. He  thus  learns  to  despise  the  inferior 
parts  of  his  nature,  to  defy  its  pains,  to  disdun 
its  pleasures.  Without  attaining  this  true  ele- 
vation of  mind,  he  never  can  be  virtuous  or 
happy,  since  whoever  depends  on  the  body, 
must  consider  death  as  an  evil,  the  fear  of  which 
can  only  be  overcome  by  some  greater  terror; 
so  that  in  him  who  is  not  truly  wise,  forti- 

2.5  Ph»d  Philem.  etRepnb.  1  ii.  p.  »».  et  seq. 

86  Repub.  1.  iv.  27  The  To  5wA«o««*«f  of  Plato. 

38  The  To  trt$vftp,Tt*iiv  of  Plato.  Both  are  included 
under  what  Plato  and  Aristotle  call  the  tfiaTiitsv  tlw  leal 
of  the  desires  nnd  passtoBf . 
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tade  itfelf  moat  be  the  effeot  of  tioudity.i  In 
the  same  maimer,  his  pretended  moderation 
and  temperance  will  spring  from  the  impure 
source  of  the  opposite  vices.  He  will  denj 
himself  some  pleasures,  to  attain  others  which 
he  regards  as  more  valuable,  and  will  submit  to 
small  pains  to  avoid  the  greater.^  He  thus 
continues  through  life,  exchanging  one  trifle 
for  another;  a  traffic  which  never  can  enrich 
him,  while  he  rejects  wisdom,  the  only  precious 
merchandise. 

But  the  temple  of  wisdom  is,  according  to 
Plato,  situate  on  a  rock,  which  few  men  have 
the  strength  to  ascend.*  This  difference  of 
ability  proceeds  from  various  causes:  1.  At 
their  creation,  all  minds  were  not  alike  excellent 
and  perfect.^  2.  They  were  not  alike  crimi- 
nal during  their  pre-existent  state.^  3.  The 
gross  bodies  which  they  now  inhabit  are  vari- 
ously moulded,  some  being  too  strong,  others 
too  weak,  and  very  few  in  just  harmony  with 
the  divine  principle  by  which  they  are  animat- 
ed.>  4.  Early  institution  and  example  occa- 
sion groat  differences  among  them.  Such,  in- 
deed, is  the  power  of  education  and  habit,  that 
the  errors  and  Crimea  of  men  are  leaa  chargea- 
ble on  those  who  commit  them,  than  on  Uieir 
parents,  guardians,  and  instructors ;'  and  it 
seems  hardly  possible  for  those  who  have  the 
misfortune  to  be  bom  in  a  licentious  age  and 
country,  to  attain  wisdom  and  virtue.  Even 
when  the  most  favourite  circumstancea  unite, 
the  mind  must  still,  however,  have  a  tendency 
to  degenerate,  while  united  with  matter .<  The 
body,  therefore,  must  be  continually  exorcised 
and  subdued  by  the  gymnastic,  the  soul  must 
be  purified  and  ennobled  by  philosophy.  With- 
out such  attention,  men  can  neither  reach  the 
perfection  of  their  nature,  or,  when  they  have 
reached  it,  maintain  that  elevated  post,  from 
which  they  look  down  with  compassion  on  the 
errors  and  misery  of  their  fellow  creatures.^ 

In  the  description  of  his  imaginary  sago, 
Plato  employs  the  colours  which  were  after- 
wards borrowed  by  the  Stoics  and  Epicureans. 
But  neither  of  these  sects,  as  will  appear  here- 
after, were  so  well  entitled  as  the  Platonists,  to 
boast  their  philosophical  happiness,  and  to  as- 
sert their  superiority  to  the  vicissitudes  of  time 
and  fortune.  Plato  was  the  first  philosopher 
who  supported  the  doctrine  of  a  future  state, 
by  arguments  that  seemed  capable  to  convince 
intelligent  and  thinking  men.  From  the  pro- 
perties of  mind,  he  inferred  the  simplicity  and 
indestructibility  of  the  substance  in  which  they 
residc^o  He  described  the  mental  powers  with 
an  eloquence  that  Cicero>^  and  Buffon^'  have 
not  been  able  to  surpass.    And  since  he  re- 

I  Repnb.  I.  tL  9  Phndo,  p.  98,  et  wq. 
.    3  Rapub.  1.  vi.  p.  74.           4  Phsdnis. 

S  Tbid.  6  Timeoa.    7  Ibid. 

8  Ibid.  p.  484.  et  Repnb.  panim. 
0  TtmaiM,  p.  484.  et  Repub.  pawim. 
10  Phado,  p.  9S|  et  Mq. 

II  Bee  Cioar.  de  OfBe.  L  L  tt  paaim. 
19  BoiToii  isr  rHomme. 
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garded  the  soul  as  the  principle  of  life  and  mo- 
tion,  he  thought  it  absurd  to  suppose  that  ths 
diseases  and  death  of  the  body  should  tiks 
from  this  principle  such  qualities  as  it  esNB> 
tially  possessed  in  itself,  and  accidentally  com- 
municated to  matter.!'  It  waa  his  firm  per- 
suasion, that,  according  to  the  employment  of 
its  rational  and  moral  powers,  the  soul,  aftar  iti 
separation  from  the  body,  would  be  raised  to  a 
higher,  or  depressed  to  a  loweif  state  of  aziiU 
ence.** 

This  belief,  which  raised  his  hopes  to  a  highsr 
scene,  gave  him  not,  however,  that  contempt, 
affected  by  a  very  different  dass  of  philoso- 
phers, for  the  perishing  affaire^'  of  the  preseat 
world.  Like  some  oSiers  of  the  scholan  of 
Socrates,  he  traced  the  plan  of  a  perfect  oom- 
monwealth ;  though  his  work,  known  by  that 
title,  as  has  been  justly  observed  by  a  greit 
genius,!^  is  rather  a  treatise  of  education  thaa 
a  system  of  policy.  The  real  repubhc  of  Plato 
is  contained  in  his  books  of  laws,  in  which  ho 
explains,  with  no  less  acuteness  than  elegisoa, 
the  origin  and  revolutions  of  civil  society,  ud 
traces  the  plan  of  a  republic  nearly  reswnhlmg 
the  Spartan  model. 

His  practical  morality,  which  he  borrowed 
from  Socrates,  is  profusely  scattered  tbroogh 
his  dialogues ;  and  in  his  own  times,  Plato  wh 
not  considered  as  that  visionary  specolttiit 
which  he  has  appeared  to  later  ages.  His  scho- 
lars, Aristonymus,  Phormio,  and  Eudoxus,  wen 
successively  sent  by  him  to  regulate  the  repub- 
lics of  the  Arcadians,  Ehans,  and  Cnidiiai,'' 
at  the  earnest  request  of  those  commonitifli. 
From  Xenocrates,  another  of  his  disdplea,  Al- 
exander desired  rules  for  good  govemmeoL'' 
The  fame  of  Aristotle  is  well  known ;  and  it 
will  afterwards  appear  how  much  he  was  in- 
debted to  a  master,  whose  opinions  he  often 
combated  with  seeming  reluctance,  and  reil 
satisfaction.  Plato  was  no  less  capable  to  dif- 
tinguish  ideas  than  to  combine  images.  He 
united  warmth  of  fancy  and  acuteness  of  m* 
derstanding,  in  a  greater  degree  than  perhapi 
has  fallen  to  the  share  of  any  other  man.  Yet 
when  compared  with  his  master  SocrateSi  hii 
genius  will  appear  more  subtile  than  sagadooi. 
He  wanted  that  patient  spirit  of  observatioa 
which  distinguished  the  illustrious  sage,  who 
in  all  his  reasonings  kept  facts  ever  in  his  view, 
and  at  every  step  he  made,  looked  back  with 
wary  circumspection  on  experience.  Accom- 
panied by  this  faithful  guide,  Socrates  trod  le- 
curely  the  paths  of  truth  and  nature ;  bat  hii 
adventurous  disciple,  trusting  to  the  wings  of 
fancy,  often  expatiates  in  imaginary  worlds  of 
his  own  creation. 


13  Pho^o.  14  Pbadraa,  •tPbsdojpiaia. 

15  The  EpienrcaTW. 

"  NoQ  res  humanaB,  peritoraqae  regna.**    Gtoao. 
Of  this  more  below. 

16  Rouaeeau  in  hii  Emile. 

17  Plutarch,  advert.  Col(^  Epicor. 
16  Idem,  ibid. 
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>  jPOUR  hundred  and  sixteen  yean  before  the 
'      '''  Chrifltian  era,  and  little  more  than  half  a 

>  century  before  Philip  anumed  the  {government 
of  Maeedon,  that  country,  to  a  superficial  ob- 
■enrer,  might  have  appeared  scarcely  distin- 
A  P  ftiii  ffi^iishable  from  the  barbarous  king- 
A.  K.,  01^  ^^^  ^f  Thrace,  Pconia,  and  niy- 

ricum,  which  surrounded  it  on  the  north,  east, 
and  west.  Towards  the  south,  it  was  excluded 
from  the  sea  by  a  chain  of  Grecian  republics, 
of  which  Olynthus  and  Amphipolis  were  the 
most  flourishing  and  powerful.  To  this  inland 
district,  originally  confined  to  the  circumference 
of  about  three  hundred  miles,  Caranus,  an  Ar- 
give  prince  of  the  numerous  race  of  Hercules, 
eluding  the  dangers  which  proved  fatal  to  roy- 
alty's in  most  communities  of  Greece,3o  con- 
ducted a  small  colony  of  his  adventurous  and 
warlike  countrymen,  and,  having  conquered  the 
barbarous  natives,  settled  in  Edessa,  the  capital 
of  the  province  then  named  Emathia,  and  af- 
terwards Macedonia,  for  reasons  equally  un- 
known.3i  The  establishment  of  this  little  prin- 
cipality, which,  under  Philip,  grew  into  a  pow- 
erful kingdom,  and,  under  Alexander,  swelled 
into  the  most  extensive  empire  known  in  the 
ancient  world,  was  adorned  (could  we  believe 
historic  flattery)  by  many  extraordinary  cir- 
cumstances, presaging  its  future  greatness.  The 
goda  took  care  of  the  infancy  of  Maeedon,  and 
Bent,  as  oracles  had  announced,  a  herd  of  goats 
.  to  cond  uct  Caranus  to  his  new  capital  of  Edessa, 
which  thence  changed  its  name  to  iEgoB,  the 
city  of  goats ;  a  fiction  unworthy  of  record, 
did  it  not  explain  the  reason  why  goats  wore 
adopted  as  the  ensigns  of  Maeedon,  and  why 
the  figures  of  those  animals  are  still  to  be  seen 
on  the  coins  of  Philip,  and  those  of  his  suc- 
cessors. 

Caranus,  as  well  as  the  princes  Cosnus^^  and 
Thyrimas,  who  immediately  followed  him,  had 
occasion  to  exercise  their  prudence  still  more 
than  their  valour.  Their  feeble  colony  of 
Greeks  mic^ht  have  fallen  an  easy  prey  to  the 
unhospitablo  ferocity  of  the  barbarous  tribes, 
by  whom  it  was  on  all  sides  surrounded.  But 
the  policy  of  the  first  kings  of  Maeedon,  in- 
stead of  vainly  attempting  to  repel  or  to  sub- 
dne,  endeavoured,  with  more  success,  to  gain, 
Iry  good  offices,  the  ancient  inhabitants  of  Ema- 
tnia  and  the  neighbouring  districts.  They 
communicated  to  them  the  luiowledgeof  many 
iueful3>  arts ;  they  gave  them  the  Grecian  reli- 
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gion'^  and  governments^  in  that  state  of  happy 
simplicity  which  prevailed  during  the  heroic 
ages;  and  while,  to  render  intercourse  more 
easy  and  familiar,  they  adopted,  in  soiAe  de- 
gree, the  language  and  manners  of  the  barbar- 
ous natives,  they,  in  their  turn,  imparted  to  the 
latter  a  tincture  of  the  Grecian  language  and 
civility .30  By  this  judicious  and  liberal  system, 
so  unlike  to  that  pursued  by  their  countrymen 
in  other  parts  of  the  world,  the  followers  of 
Caranus  gradually  associated  with  the  warlike 
tribes  in  their  neighbourhood,  whom  it  would 
have  been  alike  impossible  for  them  to  extirpate 
or  to  enslave ;  and  the  same  generous  policy^ 
being  embraced  by  their  descendants,  deserves 
to  be  regarded  as  the  primary  cause  of  Mace- 
donian greatness. 

Perdiccas,  the  first  of  that  name,  so  far 
eclipsed  the  fame  of  his  three  predecessors,  that 
he  is  accounted  the  founder  of  the  monarchy 
by  HerodotuB^^  and  Thucydides.^^  His  history 
A    Q  has  been  magnified  by  fable,  which 

PTio  '  Aia  h<^  >^o  obscured  or  distorted  the 
i  !«>— 410.  ^^Qj^  Qf  ^g  fiyg  princes2«  that  in- 
tervened between  him  and  Alexander  I.  who 
filled  the  Macedonian  throne  when  Xerxes  in- 
vaded Greece.'o  Here  we  attain  historic 
ground.  Alexander,  as  related  above,*^  took 
an  important  and  honourable  part  in  the  affairs 
of  Greece  and  Persia,  without  neglecting  the 
interest  of  his  own  kingdom,  which  he  extend- 
ed to  the  river  Nessus  on  the  east,  and  to  the 
Axius  on  the  west  His  son,  Perdiccas  II.  in- 
herited the  abilities  of  his  father,  without  in- 
heriting his  integrity.  During  the  Peloponne- 
sian  war,  the  alliance  of  this  prince  formed  an 
object  of  important  concern  to  the  Athenians 
and  Lacedemonians.  He  espoused  the  cause 
of  the  latter,  which  he  regarded  as  his  own,  be- 
cause the  Athenians,  who  had  occasionally  le- 
vied tribute  on  his  ancestors,*^  were  then  mas- 
ters of  the  Greek  settlements  along  the  Mace- 
donian coast,  the  vicinity  of  which  naturally 
tempted  the  ambition  of  Perdiccas.  Under  the 
specious  pretence  of  enabling  Olynthus  and  the 
other  cities  of  Chalcidic^  to  recover  their  inde- 
pendence, he  lent  his  aid  to  destroy  the  Athe- 
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nian  influence  there,  expecting  to  establish  the 
Macedonian  in  its  stead.  But  this  design  failed 
of  success.  The  Olynthian  confederacy  was 
broken,  its  members  became  subject  to  Sparta, 
and  after  the  misfortunes  of  that  republic  had 
encouraged  the  Olynthians  to  resume  their 
freedom,  they  felt  themselves  sufficiently  pow- 
erful not  only  to  resist  the  encroachments  of 
Macedon,  but  to  make  considerable  conquests 
in  that  country.  * 

Archelaus  I.  who  succeeded  to  the  throne, 
displayed  an  enlightened  policy,  far  more  bene- 
cial  to  his  kingdom  than  the  courage  of  Alex- 
ander, or  the  craft  of  Perdiccas.    Like  those 
A    p       princes,  Archelaus  was  ambitious  to 

41fi  '  410  ^'^^^^g^  ^^"  dominions  (having  con- 
quered Pydna  and  other  towns  in 
the  delightful  region  of  Pieria;)^  but  his  main 
care  was  to  cultivate  and  improve  them.  He 
facilitated  communication  between  the  princi- 
pal towns  of  Macedon,  by  cutting  straight  roads 
through  most  parts  of  the  country;  he  built 
walls  and  places  of  strength  in  the  situations 
most  favourable  for  that  purpose;  encouraged 
agriculture  and  the  arts,  particularly  those  sub- 
servient to  war;  formed  magazines  of  arms; 
raised  and  disciplined  a  considerable  body  of 
cavalry ;  and,  in  a  word,  added  more  to  the 
solid  grandeur  of  Macedon  than  had  been  done 
by  all  his  predecessors  together.'  Nor  was  he 
regardless  of  the  arts  of  peace.  His  palace  was 
adorned  by  the  works  of  Grecian  painters. 
Euripides  was  long  entertained  at  his  court; 
Socrates  was  earnestly  solicited  to  live  there  after 
the  example  of  this  philosophic  poet,  formed  by 
his  precepts,  and  cherished  by  his  friendship: 
men  of  merit  and  genius,  in  all  the  various  walks 
of  literature  and  science,  were  invited  to  reside 
in  Macedon,  and  treated  with  distinguished  re- 
gard by  a  monarch  duly  attentive  to  promote  his 
own  glory  and  the  h^ippiness  of  his  subjects.^ 

A   p  A  reign  of  six  years  was  too  short 

A05  *ifiO  ^  period  for  accomplishing  the  im- 
portant ends  which  Archelaus  had 
in  view.  By  his  death  the  prosperity  of  Mace- 
don was  interrupted  for  almost  half  a  century, 
crowded  by  a  succession  of  ten*  princes  or 
usurpers,  whose  history  forms  a  perpetual  series 
of  crimes  and  calamities.  Amidst  these  disor- 
ders, the  sceptre  still  remained  in  the  family 
of  Hercules ;  but  almost  every  prince  of  the 
blood  had  an  ambition  to  reign.  In  order  to  at- 
tain their  purpose,  the  differentcompetitors  court- 

1  Bee  above,  e.  xxiz.  p.  315,  et  seq. 
8  DicKlor.  Sicul.  1.  xiii.  c.  zvi. 
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5  Their  namea,  with  the  datoi  of  their  acceaaion  or 
nanrpation,  are  aa  followa : 

1  Oreatee,        A.  C.  405  0  ArgwuR  II.    A.  C.  385 

3  iEropna  II.  40S  Amyntnn  8»ain  ra- 
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ed  the  assistance  of  the  Thradans,  of  the  Slj. 
rians,  of  the  Thetsalians,  of  the  Olynthian  ogn* 
federacy,  of  Athens,  of  Sparta,  and  of  Theba; 
and  each  of  those  powers  endeavoured  to  tun 
to  their  own  immediate  profit  the  dissenttoni 
in  Macedon.  Bardyllis,  an  active  and  daiing 
chief,  who  by  his  abilities  in  acquiring,  and  \a 
equity^  in  dividing  the  spoil,  had  risen  from  the 
condition  of  a  private  robber  to  the  command 
of  the  Illyrian  tribes,  entered  Macedon  at  the 
head  of  a  numerous  army,  dispossessed  Aoji^ 

A  C  385    ^"  '^'  ^^   f&ther  of  Philip,  ao4 

*  *  *  placed  Argsus  on  the  throne,  wb 
consented  to  become  the  tributary  of  hit  beot- 
factor.7  The  Thracians  supported  the  title  d 
another  prince  named  Pausanias :  but  the  !§• 
sistance  of  Thessaly  and  Olynthus  ensbM 
A  C  *i83    Amyntas  to   resume  the  goren- 

*  '  '  ment;  theOlynthiansrefusingfhov- 
ever,  to  surrender  several  places  of  importuee 
which  Amyntas  had  entrusted  to  their  protee> 
tion,  or  which  they  had  conquered  from  bii 
competitor,  Amyntas  complained  to  Sparta, ud 
that  republic,  for  reasons  above^  related,  6b- 
clared  war  against  Olynthus,  and  reinstated  tlie 
Macedonian  king  in  full  possession  of  hii  do* 

A  C  380  '^^^^O'^'^*  ^^  consequence  of  tlut 
event,  Amyntas  established,  tni 
thenceforth  held,  his  court  at  Pella,  when  ht 
enjoyed  several  vears  of  tranquillity,  caltivatiDf 
the  friendship  of  the  Lacedcemonians  and  Atl»> 
nians. 

The  short  reign  of  his  son  Alexander  vai 
disturbed  by  a  fresh  invasion  of  tne  Illyriaoi, 
from  whom  he  purchased  a  precarious  peace.' 
He  lefl  two  brothers,  Perdiccas  and  Philip,  of 
whom  the  eldest  was  still  a  minor.  ATailisf 
himself  of  their  youth  and  weakness,  Paasaniis 
found  means  to  usurp  the  throne,  being  sop- 
ported  not  only  by  the  Thracians,  but  by  a  con- 
siderable body  of  Greek  mercenaries,  as  well  u 
by  a  powerful  party  in  Macedon. 
A  C  370         Iphicrates,  the  Athenian,  hap- 

*  *  *  pened  at  this  critical  jimctare  to  l^ 
turn  from  Amphipolis,  the  recovery  of  whidi 
formed  the  main  object  of  his  expedition,  h 
former  joumies  to  the  coast  of  Thrace,  he  W 
been  treated  with  distingruished  regard  bj 
Amyntas,  whose  widow  £urydice  now  crated 
the  protection  of  Iphicrates  for  the  sons  of  hi* 
friend.  This  princess  was  descended  from  tlie 
Bacchiads,  the  noblest  family  of  Corinth,  who, 
rather  than  live  on  an  equality  with  their  fel* 
low  citizens  in  that  republic,  had  become  ti» 
leaders  of  the  Lyncestse,  a  barbarous  tribe  is* 
habiting  the  most  western  district  of  Macedon* 
Eurydic^  inherited  all  the  ambition  of  her  race, 
and  was  dintinguished  by  a  bold  intriguing  spi- 
rit'o  still  more  than  by  her  beauty  and  accom- 
plishments. With  her  young  sons  she  snddenlT 
appeared  before  Iphicrates,  in  the  snpplicalin| 
form  of  calamity  and  woe;  presented  the  eldest 
to  his  hand,  placed  Philip,  the  younger,  on  hs 
knee,  and  conjured  him,  by  "the  sincere  friend- 
ship which  Amyntas  had  ever  entertained  for 
Ashens  and  for  himself,  to  pity  their  tender 
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yean,  oppresMd  by  crael  umrpation."  The 
dignity  of  her  sorrov?  preyailed  with  Iphicrates, 
who  respected  the  sacred  ties  of  hospitality, 
and  who  saw  the  advantage  that  might  accrue 
to  Athens  by  gaining  an  interest  in  Max^don. 
We  are  not  informed  by  what  means  he  esta- 
blished Perdiccas  on  the  throne.  The  revolu- 
tion was  effected  with  such  .rapidity,! >  that  we 
may  suppose  a  sudden  insurrection  of  the  peo- 
ple, who,  on  important  emergencies,  were  ac- 
customed, as  in  the  heroic  ages,  to  assemble  in 


arms. 


A  C  367  During  the  minority  of  the  young 
.  pjiuce,  the  kingdom  was  governed 
by  his  natural  brother  Ptolemy,  whose  ambi- 
tion, unsatisfied  with  a  delegated  power,  openly 
aspired  to  reign.  This  usurper  ^as  we  have  re- 
lated above)  was  dethroned  by  relopidas  and 
the  Thebans,  who  reinstated  rerdiccas  in  his 
dominions ;  and  in  order  to  secure  the  depend- 
ence of  Macedon  on  Thebes,  carried  into  that 
city  as  hostages  thirty  Macedonian  youths,  and 
with  them  Philip,  the  younger  brother  of  the 
king. 

Perdiccas  seemed  proud  of  his  chain.   Elated 
with  the  protection  of  the  Thebans,  then  in  the 
height  of  their  prosperity,  he  forgot  the  grati- 
tude due  to  Iphicrates  and  the  Athenians;  dis- 
puted the  right  of  that  people  to  Amphipolis, 
which  had  been  acknowledged  by  the  general 
council  of  Greece  ;*'  and  his  opposition  ren- 
dered fruitless  their  well-directed  endeavours 
to  recover  that  important  establishment.    The 
Athenians  found  an  avenger  in  Bardyllis  the 
lUyrian,  to  whom  Perdiccas  had  denied  the  tri- 
bute that  had  been  paid  by  his  predecessors 
ArgiBus  and  Alexander.    Bardyllos  maintained 
his  daim  by  force  of  arms.    The  Macedonians 
met  him  in  the  field,  but  were  totally  defeated 
with  the  loss  of  four  thousand  men.^'    Perdic- 
cas was  taken  prisoner,  and  soon  after  died  of 
his  wounds.     His  son  Amyntas  was  an  infant. 
Thebes  having  lost  her  pre-eminence  in  Greece, 
was  unable  to  protect  her  distant  allies.  Athens 
w^aa  hostile,  and  Macedon,  surrounded  by  ene- 
mies on  every  side,  already  experienced  the  fury 
of  Barbarian  invaders. 

Not  only  the  Ulyrians  and  Bardyllis,  who 
ravaged  the  west,  but  the  Pieonians,  a  power- 
fxil  and  warlike  tribe,  having  received  some 
c&ase  of  offence  from  Perdiccas,  now  indulged 
their  revenge,  and  insulted  the  northern  frontier 
'Without  interruption  or  control.  The  Tbra- 
ci&ns  still  supported  the  cause  of  Pausanias, 
-veliom  they  prepared  to  send  back  into  Mace- 
don at  the  head  of  a  numerous  army.  Ptolemy 
was  dead ;  but  Aigeus,  the  ancient  competitor 
of  king  Amyntas,  imboldened  bv  the  victory 
of  the  fllyrians,  who  had  formerly  placed  hinr 
on  the  throne,  renewed  his  pretensions  to  that 
dignity;  and,  CTOwn  old  in  intrigue,  easily  per- 
f  u&ded  the  Athenians,  by  the  hopes  of  recover- 
ing Amphipolis,  to  exert  themselves  in  his  fa- 
p^our,  especially  against  tho  son  and  brother  of 
Perdiccas,  by  whose  insolence  and  ingratitude 
Jiejr  were  justly  provoked  and  disgusted.     Im- 


11  Cornel.  NepM,  in  IphicnU.  JEichin.  de  falM  Legs- 
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polled  by  such  motives,  the  Athenians  launched 
their  fleet,  and  sailed  towards  the  coast  of  Ma- 
cedon, with  three  thousand  heavy-armed  men, 
conmianded  by  Mantias.^^ 
Ql  Such  were  the  evils  which  threat- 

ymp.  ened,  and  the  calamities  which  op- 
A  r  *uii\  pressed,  that  unfortunate  and  dis- 
A.  i^.  jou.  tj^tg^  kingdom,  when  PhiUp  ap- 
peared, asserting,  unterrified,  the  rights  of  his 
infant  nephew,  against  two  candidates  for  the 
throne,  and  four  formidable  armies.  A  prince 
of  less  courage  than  Philip  would  have  shrunk 
from  a  design  seemingly  desperate  and  imprac- 
ticable; and  had  courage  been  his  principal 
virtue,  he  would  have  o^y  heightened  the  dis- 
orders which  he  hoped  to  remedy.''.  But  on 
this  emergency,  the  yoang  Macedonian  (for  he 
was  only  in  his  twenty-third  year'^)  displayed 
those  extraordinary  abilities  which  distinguish 
his  reign,  and  render  it  the  most  interesting  spec- 
tacle Uiat  history  can  present  to  those  who  are 
delighted  with  surveying,  not  the  vulgar  revo- 
lutions of  force  and  fortune,  but  the  active  ener- 
gies and  resources  of  a  vigorous  and  compre- 
hensive mind.  Such  was  the  obscurity  in 
which  his  merit  had  hitherto  lain  concealed 
from  the  public,  that  historians^^  disagree  as  to 
the  place  of  his  residence,  when  he  was  inform- 
ed of  the  defeat  and  death  of  his  brother  Per- 
diccas. From  the  age  of  fifteen  he  had  lived 
chiefly  in  Thebes,  in  the  family,  and  under  the 
direction  of  EpaminQndas,'^  whose  lessons  and 
example  could  not  fail  to  excite,  in  a  kindred 
mind,  the  emulation  of  excellence,  and  the 
ardour  of  patriotism.*'  It  is  probable  that, 
agreeably  to  the  custom  of  Greece  and  Rome, 
where  the  youth  alternately  frequented  the 
school  and  the  camp,  and  might  sometimes  find 
a  school  of  philosophy  in  the  tent  of  a  general, 
that  Philip  accompanied  the  Thoban  hero  in 
many  of  his  military  expeditions.  It  is  certain 
that,  attended  suitably  to  his  rank,  he  visited 
the  principal  republics  of  Greece,  whose  insti- 
tutions in  peaco  and  war  he  examined  with  a 
sagacity  far  superior  to  his  years.^^  The  tac- 
tics of  the  Lacedemonians  were  the  first  new 
establishment  which  he  introduced  into  Mace- 
don. Nor  was  the  improvement  of  his  know- 
ledge the  only  fruit  of  his  travels.  The  brother 
of  a  king  found  an  easy  access  to  whosoever  he 
had  an  interest  to  know  and  cultivate.  Even 
in  Athens,  then  hostile  to  Thebes,  and  naturally 
unfavourable  to  a  pupil  of  Epaminondas,  Philip 
acquired  the  friendship  and  esteem  of  Plato,^^ 
Isocrates,^^  and  Aristotle  ;3>  and  the  early  con- 

14  Diodonie,  nbi  mipra. 

15  Olivier  Vie  dn  Philippe,  p.  47. 

16  Comp.  Diodor.  p.  510.  et  Justin.  I.  ix.  c.  riU. 

17  Diodorui  placea  him  in  Thebei ;  Athen»ut.  ).  ii.  p. 
506,  in  Macedon;  and  addi,  Ai«rf»^»v  St  ivrovda  Iuvm- 
fttVf  m;  msrt^mwi  ITiffixxa;,  i{  troiMOu,  ivvmfttmf  vwmf^ 
xeum;,  irtnrt  Tot;  ttfrnvfAmri.  Wordi  which  admira- 
bly correspond  to  the  rapid  motions  of  Philip  after  tiio 
death  of  Perdiccas. 

18  Plutarch,  in  Pelopida. 

10  Plutarch  speaks  with  the  partiality  of  a  Bceotiaa  Ibr 
Epaminondas,  and  the  resentment  of  a  native  of  ChmronMi 
ai^ainst  Philip.    See  Plutarch,  in  Pelopid. 

50  Plutarch,  in  Alexand.     Atbenasus,  L  zi.  p.  506. 

51  Athennus,  1.  xi.    ^lian,  I.  iv.  c.  xix. 
93  Tsocratis  Epistolie,  et  Oratio  ad  Philipp. 

23  Aristotle  at  this  time  lived  in  the  Acadeiny  with  Plato, 
where,  most  probably,  Philip  first  saw  him.  Diooyi.  Hili* 
caroaa.  EinsU  ad.  Ammmun. 
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nection  which  he  formed  with  the  pzincipai 
leaden  of  Athens,  and  the  neighbouring  repub- 
lice,  contributed,  perhaps,  in  no  email  degree, 
to  the  lucoess  of  lus  future  design8.i 

His  seasonable  appearance  in  Macedon,  afler 
the  defeat  and  death  of  Perdiccas,  suddenly 
changed  the  fortune  of  that  seemingly  devoted 
kingdom.  Yet  our  admiration  of  Philip  ought 
not  to  make  us  overlook  the  favourable  circum- 
stances which  seconded  his  abilities,  and  con- 
spired to  promote  his  success.  The  places  of 
strength  built  by  Archelaus  furnished  a  secure 
retreat  to  the  remains  of  Perdiccas's  army ;  the 
Macedonians,  though  conquered,  were  not  sub- 
dued ;  they  had  considerable  garrisons  in  the 
fortresses  and  walled  towns  scattered  over  the 
kingdom;'  their  whole  forces  had  not  been 
engaged  in  the  unfortunate  battle  with  the  Illy- 
lians  ;*  and  those  fierce  invaders,  impatient  of 
delay,  and  only  solicitous  for  plunder,  having 
ravaged  the  open  country,  returned  home  to 
enjoy  the  fruits  of  their  violence  and  rapine. 
They  probably  intended  soon  to  assault  Macedon 
with  increased  numbers,  and  to  complete  their 
devastations ;  but  they  seem  to  have  been  alike 
incapable  to  concert  or  to  pursue  any  permanent 
plan  of  conquest ;  and  being  distinguished,  as 
historians  relate,  by  their  blooming  complexions, 
active  vigour,  and  longevity,^  Uiey  were  not 
less  distinguished  by  that  irregular  and  capri- 
cious mode  of  acting,  and  that  inattention  to 
remote  consquences,  which  characterise  the 
manners  of  Barbarians. 

The  warriors  of  Pieonia  and  Thrace*  were 
less  formidable  by  their  numbers,  and  equally 
contemptible  for  their  ignorance  and  indocility. 
In  early  times,  the  Peonians  indeed  had  been 
regarded  as  a  tribe  less  savage,  and  more  con- 
siderable^  than  their  Macedonian  neighbours; 
but  the  former  had  remained  stationary,  in  the 
rudeness  of  their  primitive  state,  while  the 
latter  had  been  improved  by  a  Grecian  colony, 
and  by  frequent  communication  and  intercourse 
with  the  Grecian  republics.  Of  the  Thracians 
we  have  had  occasion  to  speak  in  the  preceding 
parts  of  this  work.  The  destructive  ravages  of 
Seuthes'  represent  the  ordinary  condition  of 
that  unsettled  and  inhospitable  country,  some- 
timee  united  under  one  chief,  more  frequently 
divided  among  many,  whose  mutual  hostilities 
banished  agriculture,  industry,  and  every  useful 
art.  Exclusive  of  the  Grecian  settlements  on 
the  coast,  Thrace  contained  not  any  city,  nor 
even  any  considerable  town.  The  Barbarian 
Cotys,  who  was  dignified  with  the  title  of  king, 
led  a  wandering  life,  encamping  on  the  banks  of 
rivers  with  his  floclu  and  rollowers.8  War 
and  pasturage  formed  the  only  sources  of  his 
grandeur,  and  even  the  only  means  of  his  sub- 
sistence. 

Such  were  the  first  enemies  with  whom 
Philip  had  to  contend.  Their  own  capricious 
unsteadiness  delivered  him  from  the  lUyrians. 

1  Dcmoilhen.  paiaim.  8  Thaejd.  1.  zi.  p.  168. 

3  Atbenaraa,  I.  zi.  p.  506. 

4  Lueian.inMacroDiii,etCorao].AIoxaDd.apud  Plintum, 
lib.  vU.  cap.  elvii. 

5  Cornel.  NepM  in  IphieraU  Xonopb.  Anab.i.  vii.ii.303. 

6  Hippoerat.  de  Bpidam. 

7  8«o  p.  »6,  et  MO. 

8  AtiMUMM,Lzii.p.331. 


To  the  Pnonians,  who  ravaged  the  north,  he 
either  sent  a  deputation,  or  applied  in  persoD; 
and  partly  by  bribes,  partly  by  artful  promises 
and  flattery,  persuaded  the  invadexs  to  letirc 
The  same  arts  prevailed  with  the  selfish  king  of 
Thrace,^  whose  avarice  readily  sacrificed  the 
cause  of  Pausanias,  while  Philip  thonght  the 
remaining  wealth  of  Macedon  nsefolly  oodsobi- 
ed  in  removing  those  barbarous  foes,  that  he 
might  resist,  with  undivided  strength,  the  move 
formidable  invasion  of  Argeus  and  the  Athe- 
nians. 

Olvmn  ^^^  Athenian  fleet  already  aa- 

j^P*       chored  before  the  harbour  ot  Me- 

/'r<  QAn  ^ox^^  t  AigBBus,  with  his  numeroni 
A.  K..  jou.  fouowers,  had  encamped  m  tbe 
province  of  Pieria ;  and  their  united  forces  pce- 
pared  to  march  northward  to  Edeaea,  or  JEgm^ 
the  ancient  capital  of  Maoedon,  where  they  ex- 
pected to  be  joined  by  a  powerful  party,  when 
fear  or  inclination  would  bring  to  the  standard 
of  the  banished  king.  The  Macedonians  wiw 
adhered  to  the  interest  of  Perdiocaj^  or  rather 
of  his  infant  son,  had  been  dispirited  by  the  re- 
cent victory  of  the  Illyri8ns,and  the  miafortonfls 
consequent  on  that  event.  But  the  manly  ex- 
hortations, and  undaunted  deportment  of  Philip, 
roused  them  from  their  despair.  They  admired 
the  dexterity  with  which  he  had  disarmed  the 
resentment  of  the  Thracians  and  Peoniaaa 
His  graceful  person,  insinuating  addreas,  and 
winning  affability,  qualities  which  he  poasesnd 
in  a  very  uncommon  degree,^o  gained  the  a^e- 
tionsof  the  Macedonians,  who  either  reeoHected, 
or  were  studiously  reminded  of,  a  prophecy,'^ 
that  announced  great  glory  to  their  nation  under 
the  reign  of  the  son  of  Amyntas.  In  an  as- 
sembly held  at  ^gie,  they  exclaimed,  with  one 
consent,  "  This  is  the  man  whom  the  gods  point 
out  as  the  founder  of  the  Macedonian  greatness. 
The  dangerous  condition  of  the  times  admits  not 
of  an  infant  reign.  Let  us  obey  the  cdestisl 
voice,  and  entrust  the  sceptre  to  hands  alike 
worthy  to  hold,  and  able  to  defend  it."i>  This 
proposal  seemed  not  extraordinary  in  a  conntry 
which  had  been  long  accustomed  to  interrup- 
tions in  the  lineal  order  of  succession.  Amyn- 
tas was  set  aside,  and  Philip,  who  had  hitherto 
possessed  only  the  delegated  power  of  regent, 
was  invested  with  the  royal  title  and  authority.i^ 

-While  all  ranks  of  men  were  thus  animated 
with  affectionate  admiration  of  their  young 
king,  the  obsolete  claims  of  Argieus  could  only 
be  maintained  by  arms.  Attended  by  his  Athe- 
nian allies,  he  marched  towards  Edessa ;  hot 
that  city  shut  its  gates  against  him.  Dispirited 
by  this  repulse,  he  made  no  farther  attempts  to 
gain  admission  into  any  of  the  Macedonian 
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cities,  but  directed  his  coane  backward  to  Me- 
tbon^.  Philip,  who  had  uow  collected  eulBcient 
strength  to  take  the  field,  harassed  his  retreat, 
cut  ius  rear  to  pieces,  and  defeated  him  in  a 
general  engagement,  in  which  Argieus  himself 
fell,  with  the  flower  of  his  army.  The  rest, 
whether  Greeks  or .  Barbarians,  were  made 
prisoners  of  warj^ 

It  was  on  this  occasion  that  Philip  first  dis- 
played that  deep  and  artful  policy,  which,  in  the 
course  of  a  long  reign,gained  him  such  a  power- 
ful  ascendant  over  the  passions  of  other  men, 
and  enabled  him  uniformly  to  govern  his  own 
by  the  interest  of  his  ambition.  In  the  midst 
of  prosperity,  his  proud  and  lofly  spirit  must 
have  been  highly  provoked  by  the  Athenians,  as 
well  as  by  the  followers  of  Argnus ;  and  the 
iMurbarous  maxims  and  practices  which  prevailed 
in  that  age,  left  him  at  full  liberty  to  wreak 
his  vengeance  on  the  unhappy  prisoners  of  both, 
who  had  fallen  into  his  hands.  But  the  interest 
of  Philip  required  him  rather  to  soothe  than  to 
irritate  the  people  of  Athens,  and  to  obtain  by 
good  offices  (what  he  could  not  command  by 
force)  the  confidence  of  his  Macedonian  sub- 
jedi.  The  captives  of  the  latter  nation  were 
called  into  his  presence,  rebuked  with  gentleness 
and  humanity,  admitted  to  swear  allegiance  to 
their  new  master,  and  promiscuously  distribut- 
ed in  the  body  of  his  army.  The  Athenian 
prisoners  were  treated  in  a  manner  still  more 
extraordinary.'^  Instead  of  demanding  any  ran- 
som for  their  persons,  he  restored  their  baggage 
unexamined,  and  entertained  them  at  his  table 
with  such  condescending  hospitality,  that  they 
returned  home,  full  of  admiration  for  the  young 
king,  and  deeply  persuaded  of  his  attachment 
and  respect  for  their  republic. '< 
Olvmn  They  had  only  time  to  blaze  forth 

^2.  *^®  praises  of  Philip,  when  his  am- 

A  V*  <tcQ  hassadors  arrived  at  Athens. '^  He 
A.i..^v.  knew  that  the  loss  of  Amphipolis 
principally  excited  the  resentment  of  the  Athe- 
nians ;  he  knew  that  the  interest  of  Macedon 
required  that  resentment  to  be  appeased.  Im- 
pressed with  these  ideas,  he  renounced  all  ju- 
risdiction over  Amphipolis,  which  was  formerly 
declared  a  free  and  independent  city,  subject 
only  to  the  government  of  its  own  equitable 
Iaws.i8.  This  measure,  together  with  ihe  dis- 
tinguished treatment  of  the  Athenian  prisoners, 
insured  the  success  of  his  embassy.  An  ancient 
treaty  was  renewed,  that  had  long  subsisted  be- 
tween his  father  Amyntas  and  the  Athenians. 
That  capricious  and  unsteady  people,  not  less 
susceptible  of  gratitude,  than  prone  to  anger, 
-were  thus  lulled  into  repose,  at  a  time  when 
Fortune  having  placed  them  at  the  head  of 
Oreece,  both  their  present  power  and  ancient 


14  DiodoHM,  1.  xTi.  •.  !l.  nt  Demoith.  in  Araloerat. 

15  The  fair  tide  of  Fbiiip*t  character  it  deicrtbed  bv 
Diodor.  I.  zti.  p.  510,  et  wq.  aod  539.  Bj  JniL  1.  iz.  e.  viit. 
The  noit  disadrantageoiia  description  of  him  ta  (iven  b^ 
I>einoathanet,  paaiim,  and  by  Athenvni,  1.  It.  c.  xix. ).  ti. 
e.  zrii.  et  1.  x.  e.  x.  Cicero  raems  not  to  have  remarried  the 
aMertioni  of  Demoathenea,  when,  in  ipeaking  of  Philip  and 
Alexander,  be  aaya,  "  Alter  temper  mafnns,  alter  ■fl»pe  tur* 
piaaimua.**  But  the  artificial  character  of  Philip,  which 
varied  with  hia  intereat,  merita  neither  the  panegyrtei  nor 
iitvec'ivea  too  liberally  beatowed  on  it. 

10  Denaoathenea  in'Ariatocrat.  17  Ibid. 

IS  Polynn.  Su&tag.  1.  W.  c.  17. 
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glory  urged  them  to  take  the  front  of  the  battle 
against  Philip.  Confiding  in  the  insidious 
treaty  with  that  prince,  they  engaged  in  a  ruin- 
ous war  with  their  allies ;"  and  ceased,  during 
several  years,  to  make  any  opposition  to  the 
ambitious  designs  of  the  Macedonian. 
Olvmn  "^^^   young  king  having  given 

^2  "^^^  illustrious  proofs  of  his  abili- 

A  C*  359  ^^'  ^  negotiation  and  war,  availed 
himself  of  the  affectionate  admira- 
tion of  his  subjects  to  establish,  daring  a  season 
of  tranquillity,  such  institutions  as  might  main- 
tain and  extend  his  own  power,  and  confirm  the 
solid  grandeur  of  Macedon.  The  laws  and 
maxims  which  prevailed  in  the  heroic  ages, 
and  which,  as  we  have  already  observed,  had 
been  early  introduced  into  that  kingdom,  cir- 
cumscribed the  royal  authority  within  very  nar- 
row bounds.  The  chiefs  and  nobles,  especially 
in  the  more  remote  provinces,  regarded  them- 
selves as  the  rivals  and  equals  of  their  sovereign. 
In  foreign  war  they  followed  his  standard,  but 
they  ofton  shook  his  throne  by  domestic  sedi- 
tion ;  and,  amidst  the  scanty  materials  for  ex- 
plaining the  internal  state  of  Macedon  in  an- 
cient times,  we  may  discover  several  instances  in 
which  they  disavowed  their  allegiance,  and  as- 
sumed independent  government  over  consider- 
able districts  of  the  country.'^  The  moment 
of  glory  and  success  seemed  the  most  favourable 
for  extinguishing  this  dangerous  spirit,  and 
quashing  the  proud  hopes  of  the  nobles.  In 
this  design  Philip  proceeded  with  that  artful 
policy  which  characterizes  his  reign.  From  the 
bravest  of  the  Macedonian  youth,  he  chose  a 
select  body  of  companions,^^  who,  being  distin- 
guished by  honourable  appellations,  and  enter- 
tained at  the  royal  table,  attended  the  king's 
person  in  war  and  in  hunting.  Their  intimacy 
with  the  sovereign,  which  was  regarded  as  a 
proof  of  their  merit,  obliged  them  to  superior 
diligence  in  all  the  severe  duties  of  a  military 
life.33  The  noble  youth,  animated  with  the 
hope  of  glory,  vied  with  each  other  to  gain  ad- 
mission into  this  distinguished  order;  and  while, 
on  one  hand,  they  served  as  hostages^*  for  the 
allegiance  of  their  families,  they  formed,  on  the 
other,  a  useful  seminary  of  future  ffenerals,)^ 
who,  after  conquering  for  Philip  and  Alexand.er, 
at  length  conquered  for  themselves,  and  divided 
the  spoils  of  the  ancient  world. 

It  is  ignorantly  said  by  some  writerB,^'  that 
Philip,  in  the  first  year  of  his  reign,  invented 
the  phalanx,  a  body  of  six  thousand  men,  armed 
with  short  swords,  fit  either  for  cutting  or 
thrusting ;  strong  backlers,  four  feet  in  length 
and  two  and  a  half  in  breadth ;  and  pikes  four- 
teen cubits  long,  which  usually  arranged  sixteen 
deep,  formed  Sie  main  battle  of  the  Macedo- 


19  Bee  c  xxxii.  p.  351,  et  aeq. 

90  Btmbo,  I.  Tii.  p.  396.    Xenoph.  Hiat  Oraae.  1.  r. 

91  Arrian,  et  iChan.  82  i^ian,  i.  xiv.  o.  49. 

93  Arrianaaya,  **T«»  i»  TiXii  Mscf{«r«v  nw;  wuttm^^** 
**  the  aona  of  men  in  office;'*  which  well  arreea  with  the 
idea  of  their  beinf  hoatajrca  for  Ihe  fidelity  <^  their  parenta. 
He  alao  aacribea  the  inatitntion  to  Philip.  X«  •tXurar** 
^S^  «(tS«mixp;.  Arrian.  1.  iv.  p.  89. 

94  Curlina,  I.  viii.  c.  6. 

95  Diodorua  Sieulna,  1.  xr'i.  a.  3,  and  all  the  Rnmsn 
writcra  of  Gfeck  hiatory.  It  wna  natural  for  the  KooMina, 
who  bctn^o  to  know  Greece  nnd  Varedon  almoat  af  th« 
aane  time,  and  who  found  the  phalnnx  m«et  complete  ia 
the  latter,  to  auppoae  it  LdNouted  m  thai  couitUy. 
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iiiani»  But  thifl  ifl  nothing  different  from  the 
armour  and  arrangement  which  had  always 
prevailed  among  the  Greeks,  and  which  Philip 
adopted  in  their  most  perfect  form ;  nor  is  there 
reason  to  think  that  a  prince,  who  knew  the 
danger  of  changing  what  the  experience  of  ages 
had  approved,  made  anj  alteration  in  the  wea- 
pons or  tactics  of  that  people.*  His  attention 
was  more  judiciously  directed  to  procure,  in 
sufficient  abundance,  arms,  horses,  and  other 
necessary  instruments  of  war;  in  reviewing  and 
exereising  his  troops;  and  in  accustoming  them 
to  t&at  austere  and  laborious  life,'  which  is  the 
best  preparation  for  the  field. 
Olvmn  '^^^  military  resources  which  his 

^'^'  activity  had  provided,  his  ambition 
A  'n  4CO  ^^  ^^^  allow  to  remain  long  unem- 
A.  K..  3&».  ^i^j^^    The  death  of  Agis,  the 

most  watlike  chieftain,  or,  as  he  is  called  by  a 
historian,*  king  of  the  Paeonians,  drew  Philip 
into  the  field,  to  revenge  recent  injuries  which 
those  Barbarians  had  inflicted  on  Maoedon. 
Among  a  people  where  the  laws  of  peace  or  war 
are  ne^ected  or  unknown,  almost  every  thing 
depen£  on  the  precarious  character  of  their 
leaders.  Deprived  of  the  valour  of  Agis,  the 
Peonians  lost  all  hopes  of  defence.  Philip 
overran  their  country  without  resistance ;  car- 
ried off  slaves  and  plunder;  imposed  a  tribute 
on  their  chieft;  took  hostages;  and  reduced 
PiBonia  to  an  absolute  dependence  on  Macedon. 
It  is  probable  that,  according  to  the  practice 
of  the  age,  he  permitted  or  required  a  certain 
number  of  the  vanquished  to  follow  his  standard ; 
but  the  Psonians  were  no  sooner  reduced,  than 
Philip,  to  whom  all  seasons  seemed  alike  pro- 
per for  war,  undertook  a  winter^s  campaign 
against  Bardyllis  and  the  lUyrians,  the  heredi- 
tary enemies  of  his  family  and  kingdom.  He 
marched  towards  the  frontier  of  Illvria^  at  the 
head  of  ten  thousand  foot  and  six  hundred 
horse,  and,  before  entering  the  country,  animat- 
ed the  resentment  and  valour  of  his  troops  by 
ajnilitary  oration,  after  the  custom  of  the  Geeks, 
whose  manners  he  seemed,  on  every  occasion, 
ambitious  to  imitate.  Indignation  of  past  in- 
juries, the  honour  of  his  subjects,  and  the  glory 
of  his  crown  might  be  topics  proper  to  influ- 
ence the  Macedonian  soldiers,'  who  could  not 
fully  enter  into  the  more  refined  motives  of  their 
sovereign.    Blyria  had  been  extended  on  the 


1  The  inprovtmeot  to  th«  eonatormsrdi,  to  which  Philip 
fRvt  the  appoaruKM  of  adTanoiof ,  ixMni  of  retreatiiur, 
nentaoned  by  iEKao  io  bis  taolie*,  e.  xxriii.  was  borrowed, 
01  thii  onthoff  telb  of,  ftom  the  LuedwnoaiuH.  If  Philip 
JooeeMd  this  phalanx,  uraaOy  km  minieront,  to  tiz  thoo- 
nad  Bieiif  this  waiftr  firom  an  impravemeot ;  and  the  latter 
kion  of  Macedon,  who  iwelled  it  to  nzteen  tbontand,  only 
rendered  that  order  of  battle  more  unwieldy  and  incouTe- 
nient.  The  hif heat  perfection  of  Oreciaa  tactioi  ia  to  be 
Ibnnd  in  Xenophon**  expedition.  See  c.  xxti.  p.  S80,  et 
seq.    See  ako  Polyb.  I.  zvii.  p.  704.  et  Llr.  I.  zlir.  c.  40l 

fi  Polyanoi,  L  ir.  e.  3.    Frontia.  Strat.  1.  iv.  e.  1. 

3  Diodomt,  1.  zri.  teet  4. 

4  The  Greek  name  of  thia  flomtry  ia  lM>«ei£i  ^^  °**''* 
eommonly  •<  lxx«ei«i,  flron  iti  inhabitanti.  Vid.  Arrian, 
L  i.  paarim.  Hie  Lathi  name  ia  iUfrictm:  moit  Ea|rli^ 
writen  of  ancient  hiatory  oae  /QirHe,  probably  flrom  the 
Fteoch  nivHe,  The  Greek  Ux«e*(  ii  dcMribed  by  Strabo, 
1.  Til.  p.  317.  It  comprehended  the  eaatem  ahore  of  the 
Hadriatie,  between  Epirna  and  btria.    The  Latin  FUfri- 

MtM  had  a  m^catioo  far  more  ezteoriYe.    See  Gibboa*t 
Hi»toiT,  Tol.  I.  p.  97. 
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east,  to  the  prejudice  of  Macedon,  whieh  it  to- 
tally excluded  from  the  excellent  harboozs  on 
the  Hadriatic^  This  was  an  important  oon- 
sideralion  to  a  prince,  who  seems  to  have  cariy 
meditated  the  raising  of  a  naval  power.  Be- 
sides this,  it  was  impossible  for  Philip  to  under- 
take with  safety  the  other  measures  which  he 
had  in  view,  should  he  leave  his  kingdom  ex- 
posed to  the  predatory  incursions  of  a  neigh- 
bouring enemy,  who,  unless  they  feared  Mmee- 
don,  must  always  be  formidable  to  that  coun- 
try. Directed  by  such  solid  principles  of  policj, 
rather  than  governed  b^  resentment,  or  allured 
by  the  splendour  of  victory,  Philip  proceeded 
forward,  with  the  caution  necessary  to  be  ob- 
served m  a  hostile  territory.  After  a  fruitless 
negotiation,  Bardyllis  met  him  in  the  field  with 
an  adequate  body  of  infantry,  but  with  only 
four  hundred  horse.  The  prectse  scene  of  the 
engagement  is  unknown.  The  Macedotuan 
phalanx  attaked  the  Illyrian  column^  in  fraut, 
while  the  targeteers  and  light-armed  troops 
galled  its  flanks,  and  the  cavalry  haraseed  its 
rear.  The  Illyrians,  thus  surrounded  on  every 
side,  were  crushed  between  two  opposite  as- 
saults, without  having  an  opportunity  to  exert 
their  full  strength.^  Their  resistance,  however, 
most  have  been  vigorous,  since  seven  thousand 
were  left  on  the  field  of  battle,  and  with  them 
their  gallant  leader  Bardyllis,  who  fell,  at  the 
age  of  ninety,  fighting  bravelv  on  horsebackp 
The  loss  of  their  experienced  chief,  and  of 
the  flower  of  their  youthful  warriors,  broke  the 
strength  and  courage  of  the  lUyrian  tribes,  who 
sent  a  deputation  to  Philip,  humbly  craving 
peace,  and  submitting  their  fortune  to  the  wiJQ 
of  the  conqueror.  Philip  granted  them  the 
same  terms^  which  he  had  lately  imposed  on 
the  Peonians.  That  part  of  their  country 
which  lies  east  of  the  la!ke  Lychnidushe  joiaed 
to  Maoedon;  and  probably  built  a  town  and 
settled  a  colony  on  the  side  of  the  lake,  which 
watered  a  fertile  country,  and  abounded  in 
different  kinds  of  fish,  highly  esteemed  by  the 
ancients.  The  town  and  lake  of  Lychnidos 
were  fifty  miles  distant  from  the  Ionian  aea; 
but  such  was  the  ascendant  that  the  arms  and 
policy  of  Philip  acquired  over  his  neighbours, 
that  the  inhabitants  of  the  intermediate  district 
soon  adopted  the  language  and  manners  of 

6  Stralx)  layB,  •rarr*  rt*  ixxwf ifto*  (aoilieec  x«f»*) 
vp9if  $vx.i/u999  itvM* ;  and  adda,  that  the  ahore  of  inyn% 
ia  aa  abundant,  aa  the  opposite  eoaat  of  Italy  ia  defeenee^ 
in  mod  harbours.    Btimbo,  1.  Tiii. 

7  The  myrian  were  drawn  op  in  the  order  of  batdn 
called  irxt»6ioir,  ftom  vXivAof ,  a  bnek ;  wluoh  dearly  poiaita 
out  ita  fom. 

8  Frondnua  Stratas.  1.  ii.  e.  3. 

9  It  thoold  Mem  (rom  Diodorm,  that  the  IlhrriaiiB  bad 
entertained  the  tame  miperMitiona  terror  of  tmfinetmg  thm 
interment  of  the  dead,  which  prevailed  among  the  Greeka. 
Tet  Diodoms,  perhaps,  only  used  a  priTilen  too  eon 
among  historians,  of  translbrriog  thehr  own  feelings  (o 
oonoeraiiu|  whom  they  write.  He  sayw,  thai  Philip  **  rm 
their  dea^  and  erected  a  trophy.**  Pansanias  (tn  B<B«Mse.) 
denies  tliat  either  Philip  or  his  son  Alexander  ever  ereat^d 
any  of  those  monuments  of  victory ;  whieh  praetine,  ha 
says,  was  oontrary  to  a  Macedonian  maxim,  eatahliahed  aa 
early  as  the  time  of  Caranna,  when  a  lion  havia 
tnxned  onp  of  his  trophies,  the  wise  founder  of  the 
chy  refarded  this  event  as  a  waminf  to  forbear 
them  in  future.  But  the  medals  of  Philip  and  Alenadet^ 
of  which  the  reverse  is  sometimes  eharied  with  trw|ihien, 
refote  the  assenion  of  Pansanias;  whicdb  is  likewiae  eoa- 
tradieted  by  Arriaa,  Cortina,  and  aU  the  writeia  sf  the  liA^ 
er  espedilion.  of  Alexaader. 
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their  oonqueron;  and  tbeir  territory,  hitherto 
unconnected  with  anj  foreign  power,  sunk  into 
such  an  abeolute  dependence  on  Macedon,  that 
/many  ancient  geographers  considered  it  as  a 
province  of  that  country.Hi 
Ql  Having  settled  the  affairs  of  Illj- 

^^  A  ria,  Phihp  returned  home,  not  to 

A  'q  qeiv  enjoj  the  sweets  of  victory  and  re- 
*  poee,  but  to  pursue  more  important 
and  more  arduous  designs  than  those  which  he 
had  hitherto  carried  on  with  such  signal  suc- 
cess. He  had  secured  and  extended  the  north- 
ern and  western  frontier  of  Macedon ;  but  the 
rich  southern  shores,  chiefly  inhaUted  by 
Greeks,  presented  at  once  a  more  tempting 
prize,  and  a  more  formidable  enemy.  The  con- 
Ibderacy  of  Olynthus,  having  thrown  off  the 
yoke  of  Sparta,  had  become  more  powerful 
than  ever.  It  could  send  into  the  field  ten  thou- 
sand heavy-armed  men,  and  a  large  body  of 
well-disciplined  cavalry.  Most  towns  of  the 
Chalcidic^  had  become  its  allies  or  subjects; 
and  this  populous  and  wealthy  province,  toge- 
ther with  Pan^us  on  the  right,  and  Pieria  on 
the  left,  the  cities  of  both  which  were  either 
independent,  or  subject  to  the  Athenians,  form- 
ed a  barrier  sufficient  not  only  to  guard  the 
Oredan  states  against  Macedon,  but  even  to 
threaten- the  safety  of  that  kingdom.  Every 
motive  concurred  to  direct  the  active  policy  of 
Philip  towards  acquisitions  immediately  neces- 
sary in  themselves,  and  essential  to  the  comple- 
tion of  his  remote  purposes.  In  the  course  of 
twenty  years  he  accomplished  his  designs,  and 
conquered  Greece;  often  varying  his  means, 
never  changing  his  end;  and  notwithstanding 
the  circumstances  and  events  that  continually 
thwarted  his  ambition,  we  behold  the  opening 
and  gradual  progress  of  a  vast  plan,  every  step 
in  whidi  paved  the  way  for  that  which  followed, 
till  the  whole  ended  in  the  most  signal  txhimph, 
perhaps,  ever  attained  by  human  prudence, 
over  courage  and  fortune. 

The  importance  of  Olynthus  and  Chalcidic^ 
could  not  divert  the  sagacity  of  Philip  from 
Amphipolis,  which  he  regarded  as  a  more  neces- 
sary, thonjrh  less  splendid,  conquest  The  pos- 
session of^Amphipolis,  which  would  connect 
Macedon  with  the  sea,  and  secure  to  that  king- 
dom many  commercial  advantages,  opened  a 
Toad  to  the  woods  and  mines  of  mount  Pangieus, 
the  former  of  which  was  so  essential  to  the 
raising  of  a  naval  power,  and  the  latter  to  the 
forming  and  keeping  on  foot  a  sufficient  military 
force.  The  place  itself  Philip  in  the  beginning 
of  his  reign  had  declared  independent,  to  avoid 
a  rupture  with  the  Athenians,  who  still  asserted 
their  pretensions  to  their  ancient  colony.  But 
tbeir  measures  to  regain  Amphipolis  had  hither- 
to been  rendered  ineffectual  by  the  caprice  or 
perfidy  of  Charidemus,  a  native  of  Eubcsa,  who, 
from  the  common  level  of  a  soldier  of  fortune, 
bad  risen  to  the  command  of  a  considerable  body 
of  mercenaries,  frequently  employed  by  the  in- 
dolence and  licentiousness  of  the  Athenians,  a 
people  extremely  averse  both  to  the  fatigue  and 
restramt  of  personal  service.  They  determined, 
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however,  to  reneW  theh  attempts  for  recovering 
their  dominion,  while  the  Amphipolitans,  having 
tasted  the  sweets  of  liberty,  prepared  to  main* 
tain  their  independence. 

In  this  posture  of  affairs,  the  hostile  designs 
of  Philip,  which  ail  his  artifice  had  not  been  able 
to  conceal  from  the  suspicious  jealousy  of  the 
new  republic^  alarmed  the  magistrates  of  Am- 
phipolis, and  obliged  them  to  seek  protection 
f>om  the  Olynthians,  who  readilv  admitted  them 
into  their  confederacy.  Imbofdened  by  this 
alliance,  they  set  at  defiance  the  menaces  of 
their  neighbouring,  as  well  as  of  their  more  dis- 
tant, enemy;  and  th6ir  imprudent  insolence 
readily  fbmished  Philip  with  specious  grounds 
of  hostility.  The  Olynthians  perceived  that 
the  indignation  of  this  prince  must  soon  break 
forth  into  action,  and  overwhelm  the  Amphi* 
politans;  while  they  themselves  might  be  in- 
volved in  the  ruin  of  theb  new  CMifederate. 
To  anticipate  this  danger,  thev  sent  ambaan- 
dors  to  Athens,  requesting  an  alliance  with  that 
republic  against  the  natural  enemr  of  both 
states,  and  an  enemy  whose  sucoessml  activity 
rendered  him  a  just  object  of  terror. 

This  alliance,  had  it  taken  place,  must  have 
given  a  fatal  blow  to  the  rising  greatness  of 
Macedon,  which  as  vet  was  incapable  to  con- 
tend with  the  united  strength  of  Olynthus  and 
Athens.  The  spies  and  emissaries  of  Philip 
(for  he  had  already  begun  to  employ  those 
odious,  but  necessary  instruments  of  policy) 
immediately  gave  the  alarm.  The  prince  him- 
self was  deeply  sensible  of  the  danger,  and  de- 
termined to  repel  it  with  equal  vigour  and 
celerity.  His  asents  reached  Athens  before  any 
thing  was  concluded  with  the  Olynthian  depu- 
ties. The  popular  leaders  and  orators  were 
bribed  and  gained ;  the  magistrates  and  senate 
were  flattered  and  deceived  by  the  most  plausi- 
ble declarations  and  promises.  A  negotiation 
was  immediately  set  on  foot,  by  whlca  Philip 
stipulated  to  conquer  Amphipolis  for  the  Athe- 
nians, on  condition  that  they  surrendered  to 
him  Pydna,  a  place  of  far  less  importance.  He 
promised,  besides,  to  confer  many  other  advan- 
tages on  the  republic,  which  it  was  not  proper 
at  present  to  mention,  but  which  time  would 
reveal.i  >  Amused  by  the  artifices  of  the  Mace- 
donian, deceived  by  the  perfidy  of  their  own 
magistrates,  and  elated  with  the  hopes  of  re- 
covering Amphipolis,  the  great  object  of  their 
ambition,  the  senate  of  the  Five  Hundred  (for 
the  transaction  was  carried  on  with  such  haste 
as  allowed  not  time  for  assembling  the  people) 
rejected  with  disdain  the  overtures  of  the  Oljrn- 
thians,!'  who  returned  home  disgusted  and  in- 
dignant. 

They  had  scareelv  time  to  communicate  to 
their  countrymen  the  angry  passions  which 
agitate^  their  own  breasts,  when  the  ambassa* 
dors  of  Philip  craved  audience  in  the  assembly 
of  Olynthus.    That  artful  prince  affected  to 


then.  Olynth.  i.  p. «.  edit  WoHli.  It  !■  Uniifs  that  Wolfin 
bo  ebund  tbe  oider  of  the  (NynthUa  ondoiN,  sodiMiael- 
ff  mvkM  hf  DIoB.  Haliesra.  In  hb  Itttor  to  Aauneuo. 
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•ondole  with  the  Ol^nthlans  on  the  affront 
which  they  hod  received  from  the  insolence  of 
Athens;  but  at  the  same  time  testified  his  sur- 
prise, that  they  should  condescend  to  court  the 
distant  protection  of  that  proud  republic,  when 
they  mig^ht  find  in  Macedon  an  ally  near  at 
hand,  who  wished  for  nothing  more  earnestly 
than  to  enter  into  equal  and  lasting  engage- 
ments with  their  confederacy.  As  a  proof  of 
his  moderation  and  sincerity,  he  offered  imme- 
diately to  put  them  in  possession  of  Antherous, 
a  town  of  some  importance  in  their  neighbour- 
hood, the  jurisdiction  of  which  had  long  been 
claimed  by  the  kings  of  Macedon  ;i  at  the 
same  time  assuring  them  of  his  intentions  to 
deserve  their  gratitude  by  still  more  important 
services,  and  particularly  by  employing  his 
arms  to  reduce  the  cities  of  Pydna  and  Potidea, 
commanding  the  opposite  sides  of  the  Thermaic 
gulf;  places,  therefore,  of  considerable  value, 
which  he  wished  to  see  dependent  on  Olynthus, 
rather  than,  as  at  present,  subject  to  Athens. 
Ql  The  immediate  offers  of  Philip,  his 

cv^4*^'        professioos  and  promises,  in  which, 
J.  *  p'  oe,«    as  they  suited  his  interest,  he  doubt- 

*  *  *  less  was  sincere,  and  still  more,  his 
secret  practices  with  some  powerful  men  of 
Olynthus,  effectually  prevailed  with  that  re- 
public to  abandon  the  cause  of  Amphipolis, 
whoso  imprudent  inhabitants  had  been  at  little 
pains  to  prevent  those  offences  and  complaints 
which  naturally  arise  between  the  jealous  mem- 
bers of  an  unequal  confederacy.  By  these  in- 
trigues, the  Macedonian  not  only  removed  all 
opposition  to  his  views  on  the  part  of  the  Olyn- 
thians,  but  acquired  the  sincere  friendship  of 
that  people,  who  were  ready  to  assist  his  arms, 
and  to  second  his  most  ambitious  designs.  He 
therefore  prepared  for  action,  because  he  might 
now  act  with  safety ;  marched  rapidly  towards 
Amphipolis,  and  pressed  that  city  with  a  vigor- 
ous siege.  The  inhabitants,  deeply  affected  by 
the  near  prospect  of  a  calamity  which  they  had 
taken  little  care  to  prevent,  had  recourse,  in 
their  distress,  to  Athens.  Thither  thev  des- 
patched Hierax  and  Stratocles,  two  of  their 
most  distinguished  citizens,  to  represent  the 
danger  of  an  alliance  between  Philip  and  Olyn- 
thus ;  to  entreat  the  Athenians  to  accept  the 
sincere  repentance  of  their  unfortunate  colony, 
and  once  more  to  take  Amphipolis  under  the 
protection  of  their  fleet. 

At  that  time  the  Athenians  were  deeply  en- 
gaged in  the  social  war ;  yet  the  hopes  of  re- 
covering so  important  a  settlement  might  have 
directed  their  attention  to  Macedon,  had  not 
the  viffilant  policy  of  Philip  sent  them  a  letter, 
renewing  the  assurances  of  his  friendship,  ac- 
knowledging their  pretensions  to  the  city, 
which  he  actually  besieged,  and  of  which  he 
artfully  said,  that,  in  terms  of  his  recent  en- 
gagement, he  hoped  shortly  to  put  them  in 
possession.  Amused  by  these  insinuating  re- 
presentations, the  Athenians  treated  the  depu- 
ties of  Amphipolis  with  as  little  respect  as  they 
had  lately  done  those  of  Olynthus.  The  be- 
siepred  city  was  thus  deprived  of  all  hopes  of 
relief;  Philip  pressed  the  attack  with  new  vi- 
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Olvmn  ^^^^  *  ^  breach  was  made  in  tlie 
^.  ^'  walls;  and  the  Amphipolitans, after 
A '  C*  357  "^  obstinacy  of  defence  which  could 
have  no  other  effect  tlian  to  pro- 
voke the  resentment  of  the  conqueror,  it 
length  surrendered  at  discretion.^ 

The  prudent  Macedonian  always  preferred 
his  own  profit  to  the  punishment  of  his  ene- 
mies. It  was  his  interest  to  preserve  and  to 
aggrandize,  not  to  depopulate,  Amphipolis.  He 
banished  a  few  daring  leaders,  whose  seditiom 
or  patriotic  spirit  might  disturb  the  measurei 
of  his  government.  The  bulk  of  the  citizeai 
were  treated  with  sufficient  mildness.  Their 
territory  was  reunited  to  Macedon,  from  which 
Philip  resolved  that  it  should  never  be  dismeni- 
bered,  notwithstanding  his  promises  to  the 
Athenians. 

That  he  might  arm  himself  against  the  re- 
sentment of  a  people,  whom,  if  he  could  not 
deceive,  he  was  determined  to  defy,  he  cultivate 
ed,  with  great  earnestness,  the  Olynthian  coo- 
federacy ;  and  having  besieged  and  taken  the 
towns  of  Pydna  and  Potidae,  he  readily  ceded 
them  to  the  Olyntliians,  who  had  but  feeUj 
assisted  him  in  making  these  conquests.  In  the 
whole  transaction  PhiOp  affected  to  act  merely 
as  an  auxiliary.  The  Athenian  garrison  in  Po- 
tidfE,  who  had  surrendered  themselves  priaon- 
era  of  war,  he  took  under  his  immediate  pro- 
tection, and  dismissed  them  without  ransoo, 
artfully  lamenting  that  the  necessity  of  his 
affaira,  and  his  alliance  with  Olynthus,  obliged 
him  to  oppose  the  interests  of  their  repuUie, 
for  which  he  entertained  the  most  sincere  re- 
spect.' 

It  is  impossible  tliat  the  Athenians,  weak  and 
credulous  as  they  were,  should  have  been  the 
dupes  of  this  gross  artifice.  But  they  could 
not  immediately  withdraw  their  exertions  from 
the  social  war,  the  events  of  which  grew  con- 
tinually more  unprosperous.  Philip,  ever  vi^ 
lant  and  active,  profited  of  this  favourable  di- 
version, to  pursue  his  conquests  in  Thrace,  to 
which  tho  possession  of  Amphipolis  afforded 
him  an  opening.  In  the  beginning  of  his  reign, 
he  had  found  it  necessary  to  purchase  a  peace 
from  Cotys,  who  still  governed  that  country, 
but  from  whom-  Philip  could  not  actually  ap- 
prehend any  formidable  opposition.  The  late 
acquaintance  of  that  Barbarian  with  the  Gre- 
cian religion  and  manners,  which  he  had  adopU 
ed  in  consequence  of  his  connection  with  Iphi- 
crates  and  the  Athenians,  served  only  to  deprare 
his  faculties  and  to  doud  his  reason.  We 
should  pronounce  absolutely  mad,  the  man  who 
fancied  himself  enamoured  of  Minerva;  but 
tho  ancients,  who  believed  that  the  gods  often 
appeared  in  a  human  form,  regarded  with  more 
tenderness  this  frantic  enthusiasm.  Cotys  wtf 
allowed  to  possess  his  freedom  and  his  crown, 
whether,  with  his  ambulatory  court,  he  travers- 
ed the  inhospitable  mountains  of  Thrace,  or 
pitched  his  tents  on  the  fragrant  banks  of  the 
Strymon  or  the  Nessus ;  or,  to  enjoy  with  more 
privacy  the  favoura  of  his  celestial  mistresi, 

S  Diodor.  1.  xvi.  c  viiL  DemoMhea.  Olynth.  iii.  net 
4-7. 
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penetrated  into  the  deep  receoMfl  of  the  beau- 
tiful forests  which  adorned  his  kingdom. 
^1  At  the  approach  of  Uie  Macedo- 

Ciljmp.  nians,  having  abandoned  the  grove 
^'  p  «.-  of  Onocarsia,  the  favourite  scene  of 
.  |j|g  ^y J  j^j^^  romantic  enjoyments,^ 
he  endeavoured  to  stop  the  progress  of  the 
enemy  by  a  letter ;  but  a  letter  from  such  a 
man  could  excite  nothing  but  ridicule  or  pity. 
Philip  penetrated  eastward  thirty  miles  beyond 
Amphipolis,  to  the  town  of  Crenidse,  situated 
at  the  foot  of  Mount  Pangasus,  and  distant 
ten  miles  from  the  sea.  He  admired  the  soli- 
tary beauty  of  the  place,  which  being  bounded 
on  one  side  by  the  sea,  and  on  the  other  by 
lofly  mountains,  was  watered  by  many  streams 
and  rivulets,  which,  tempering  the  dryness  of 
the  soil,  produced  the  finest  and  most  dehcious 
fruit  and  flowers,  especially  roses,  of  a  pecu- 
liar hue  and  fragrancy.  But  the  attention  of 
Philip  was  attracted  by  objects  more  important, 
by  the  gold  mines  in  that  neighbourhood,  for- 
merly wrought  by  colonies  from  Thasos  and 
from  Athens,  but  totally  neglected  since  the 
ignorant  Thracians  had  become  masters  of  Cre- 
nidflB.  Philip  expelled  those  Barbarians  from 
a  possession  which  they  seemed  unworthy  to 
hold.  Having  descended  into  the  gold  mines, 
he  traced,  by  the  help  of  torches,  the  decayed 
labours  of  the  ancient  proprietors.  By  his  care 
the  water  was  drained  off;  the  canals,  broken 
or  choaked  up,  were  repaired ;  and  the  bosom 
of  the  earth  was  again  opened  and  ransacked^ 
-witii  eager  avidity  by  a  prince  who  well  knew 
the  value  of  the  precious  metals.  A  Macedo- 
nian colony  was  planted  at  Crenidoe,  which 
thenceforth  assumed  the  name  of  Philippi,^  a 
name  bestowed  also  on  the  golden  coins  struck 
by  order  of  Philip,^  to  the  annual  amount  of 
nearly  a  thousand  talents,  or  two  hundred 
thousand  pounds  sterling.^ 

Having  effected  the  main  purpose  of  his 
Thracian  expedition,  the  prudence  of  Philip 
set  bounds  to  hia  conquests  in  thai  country,  and 
carried  his  arms  into  Thessaly,  which,  by  the 
murder  of  Alexander  of  Phene,  had  got  three 
tyrants  instead  of  one.  These  were,  Tissipho- 
nus,  Pitholaus,  and  Lycophron,  the  brothers- 
in-law,  the  assassins,  and  the  successors  of  Al- 
exander. The  resentment  of  the  Thessalians, 
and  the  valour  of  the  Macedonian  troops,  to- 
tally defeated  those  oppressors  of  their  country, 
iirho  were  reduced  to  such  humiliating  terms  as 
seemed  sufficient  to  prevent  them  from  being 
thenceforth  formidable  either  to  their  own  sub- 
jects or  to  their  neighbours.^  The  Thessalians, 
who  were  susceptible  of  all  impressions,  but 
iiicapable  of  preserving  any,  concluded,  in  the 


4  Tbeopomp.  apad  Atheoaom,  1.  xii.  p.  531. 
.5  Senae.  Natur.  QnmtL  I.  v.  p.  760.  et  Demoath.  in  Lap- 
tia. 

0  The  fatal  daftat  and  death  of  Brutat  aod  Caiiina  haTO 
«eKpaed,  m  their  melancholr  iplendour,  all  the  precedins 
erentf  which  distinf  uiih  Philippi.  There  liberty  expired, 
«od  virttte  yielded  to  foree. 
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fiiM  emotions  of  their  gratitude,  an  agreement 
with  their  deliverer,  by  which  they  surrendered^ 
to  him  the  revenues  arising  from  their  fairs  and 
towns  of  commerce,  as  well  as  all  the  con- 
veniences of  their  harbours  and  shipping ;  and 
extraordinary  as  this  cession  was,  Philip  found 
means  to  render  it  effectual  and  permanent. >o 
Olvmn  ^®  immediately  contracted   an 

f.y  A  alliance  with  Arybbas,  king  of  Epi- 

A  r  *i«i7  ^^^^  *  small  principality  which 
A.  v..  JO/,  gj^iyted    ^i,g    western    fronUer    of 

Thessaly.  In  his  excursions  from  Thebes, 
Philip  had  early  seen  Olympias,  the  sister  of 
that  prince,  whose  wit  and  spirit,  joined  to  the 
lively  graces  of  her  youth  and  beauty,  had 
made  a  deep  impression  on  hia  heart.  They 
were  initiated,  at  the  same  time,  in  the  myste- 
ries of  Ceres,  during  the  triennial  festival  in 
the  isle  of  Samothrace,  which  had  been  long  as 
much  distinguished  as  Eleusis'*  itself,  by  the 
peculiar  worship  and  protection  of  this  boimti- 
ful  goddess.  But  the  active  ambition  which 
employed  and  engrossed  the  first  years  of 
Philip's  reign  had  probably  banished  the  me- 
mory of  his  love,  when  his  expedition  into 
Thessaly  recalled  the  image  of  Olympias. 
Their  first  interview  naturally  revived  his  ten- 
der passions ;  and,  as  the  kings  of  Epirus  were 
lineally  descended  from  Achilles,  the  match 
appeared  every  way  suitable ;  Arybbas  readily 
yielded  his  consent,  and  the  beautiful  princess 
was  conducted  into  Macedon.'^ 

The  nuptials  of  Philip  were  solemnized  at 
Pella  with  unusual  pomp  and  splendour.  Seve- 
ral months  were  destined  to  religious  shows  and 
processions,  to  gymnastic  games  and  exercises, 
to  musical  and  dramatic  entertainments.  The 
young  and  fortunate  prince  naturally  took  a 
principal  share  in  all  these  scenes  of  festivity ; 
and  it  is  probable  that,  amidst  the  more  elegant 
amusements  of  his  conrt,  Philip  might  disco- 
ver that  strong  propensity  to  vicious  indul- 
gence, that  delight  in  buffoons  and  flatterers, 
and  other  disgraceful  ministers  of  his  more 
criminal  pleasures,  which,  however  counter- 
acted and  balanced  by  his  ambition  and  mag- 
nanimity, disgraced  and  tarnished  the  succeed- 
ing glories  of  his  reign.  It  is  certain  that  the 
voluptuous  inactivity  in  which  he  seemed  sunk, 
encouraged  the  hopes  of  his  enemies.  ^^  The 
tributary  princes  of  Pieonia  and  Illyria  pre- 
pared to  rebel ;  the  king  of  Thrace  engraged  in 
their  designs,  which  were  concerted  witli  more 
caution  than  is  usual  with  Barbarians ;  and  this 
general  conspiracy  of  neighbouring  states  might 
have  repressed  for  awhile  the  fortune  of  Ma- 
cedon,  if  Philip  had  not  been  seasonably  in- 
formed of  the  danger  by  his  faithful  partisans 
and  emissaries  in  those  countries, 
niinnn  Early  m  the  ensuing  spring  he 

^'/?P*  took  the  field  with  the  flower  of 
A '*C  356  ^^  Macedonian  troops.  ParmeniOf 
.  joo.  ^^  jreneral  in  whom  he  had  most 
confidence,  crushed  the  rebellion  in  Illyria. 
Philip  was  equally  successful  in  Pasonia  and 
Thrace.   While  he  returned  from  the  latter,  he 

10  Demoath.  Philip.  1. 10.  Polysn.  Stratag .  I.  iv.  e.  xix. 

11  See  e.  xxi.  p.  S49  et  Mq. 
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was  informed  of  tho  victory  of  Parmenio.  A 
■econd  moMenger  acquainted  him  that  hi« 
hones  had  gained  the  prixe  in  the  chariot-races 
at  the  Olympic  games ;  a  victory  which  he  re* 
garded  as  far  more  hononrable,  and  which,  as 
it  proved  him  a  legitimate  son  of  Qreeoe,  he 
carefully  commemorated,  by  impressing  a  cha- 
riot on  his  coins.  Almost  at  the  same  time  a 
third  messenger  arrived  to  tell  him  that  Olym- 
pias  had  brought  forth  a  prince  at  Pella ;  to 
whom,  as  bom  amidst  such  auspicious  circum- 
stances, the  diviners  announced  the  greatest 
prosperity!  and  glory. 

Such  a  rapid  tide  of  good  fortune  did  not 
overset  the  wisdom  of  PUlip,  if  we  may  judge 
by  the  first  authentic  transaction  which  imme- 
diately followed  those  events.  This  was  the 
eorreepondence  with  Aristotle  the  philosopher, 
whose  merit  Philip  had  early  discerned  at 
Athens,  when  he  stilt  resided  with  his  master 
Plato.    The  first  letter  (fortunately  preserved) 


IS  written  with  a  brevity  which  mailu  the  king 
and  the  man  of  genius.  **  Know  that  ft  mm  m 
bom  to  us.  We  thank  the  gods,  not  so  amdi 
for  the  gift,  as  for  bestowing  it  at  a  time  when 
Aristotle  lives.  We  assure  ounelves  that  yea 
will  form  him  a  prince  worthy  of  his  father,  and 
worthy  of  Maoedon."  Anstotle  commenced 
this  illustrious  employment  about  thirteen  years 
afterwards,'  when  the  opening  mind  of  Alex- 
ander might  be  supposed  capidile  of  reccivine 
the  benefit  of  his  instructions.  The  success  of 
his  labours  will  be  explained  in  the  aeqod. 
The  fortune  of  Alexander  surpassed  that  of  all 
other  conquerors  as  much  as  his  Tirtnee  sur- 
passed his  fortune.  Tet  the  fame  of  the  philo- 
sopher abundantly  repays  the  honour  reflected 
on  him  by  his  royal  pupil,  since  sixteen  oento- 
ries  after  the  subversion  of  Alexander^  empire, 
the  writings  of  Aristotle  still  maintained  an  un- 
exampled ascendant  over  the  opinioasi,  and 
even  over  the  actions  of  men. 
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Olvmp        pHILIP  had  now  reigned  almost 
cvu.  1.  ^^*  years.    He  had  greatly  en- 

A  C  356  ^'^'^^  ^^  boundaries,  he  had  still 
more  augmented  the  revenues,  of 
his  kingdom.  Peonia,  no  longer  the  rival,  was 
become  an  obsequious  province  of  Macedon. 
At  the  expense  of  Thrace  and  Illyria,  he  had 
extended  his  frontier  on  the  east  to  the  sea  of 
Thasos;  on  the  west  to  the  lake  Lychnidus. 
He  was  master  of  Thessaly  without  having  the 
trouble  to  govern  it  He  secured  many  com- 
mercial advantages  by  the  possession  of  Am- 
phipolis.  His  troops  were  numerous  and  well 
disciplined;  his  large  finances  were  regulated 
with  economy ;  and  the  mines  of  Philippi  fur- 

1  Plat,  in  Alexand. 

9  The  ohronology  appean  ftom  Dionvriaa  of  Halicar- 
numu's  letter  to  AmmBiw,  who,  in  ocder  to  prove  that 
Demoathenei  had  attained  the  highest  perfection  in  the 
pracUee,  before  Ariatolle  had  deliTerad  the  theory,  of  elo- 
«lMnee,  marki,  with  great  exaetooa,  Uie  principal  events  in 
the  livea  or  the  philoeopher  and  orator.  Aristotle,  a  native 
of  0ta| tra,  came  to  Athens  in  his  eighteenth  year,  367,  A. 
C.  There  be  eootinoed  twenty  yean,  as  the  scholar  or  as- 
■istant  of  Plato,  who  died  348  A.  C.  AristoUe  left  Athens 
on  the  death  of  bis  roaster,  and  spent  three  years  at  Atar- 
MMis,  and  two  at  Mytelen^.  From  thence  he  went  to  Ma- 
eedoo.  in  the  fortyUtird  year  of  his  age,  and  313  A.  C.  He 
was  employed  eight  yean  in  the  edueation  of  Alexander. 
He  ratomed  to  Athens  335  A.  C. ;  taaght  twelve  yean  in 
the  Lycaum.  and  died  the  year  foUowmg  atChalois,  Btat. 
■Ug-tbiee,  A.  C.  383,  and  a  year  after  the  death  of  Alex- 
•Jder.  Dionysius  ad  AmnMSom.  He  reokorn  by  the  Ar- 
goDs^of  AtUis;  I  have  sobeCitMed  the   yea!a  before 


nished  him  with  an  annual  resource  alike 
ful  to  his  designs,  whether  he  pursued  the 
bitious  career  of  foreign  conquest,  or  set  **»"*t'f 
to  build  up  and  consolidate  the  internal  gran- 
deur of  his  dominions. 

The  power  of  PhOip  was  admired,  and  feared, 
by  those  who  were  unable  to  penetrate  the  deep 
principles  of  his  policy,  which  alone  rendarsd 
him  really  formidable.  The  first  and  most  na- 
tural object  of  his  desire  was  the  territory  of 
Olynthus,  the  most  populous  and  fertile  portion 
of  the  Macedonian  coast.  His  second  and  far 
more  arduous  purpose  was  to  obtain  the  sove- 
reignty of  Greece.  But  instead  of  discovering 
these  designs,  he  had  hitherto  cultivated  the 
Olynthians  with  a  careful  assiduity,  and  had 
deserved  their  gratitude  by  many  solid  and  in»- 
portant  services.  His  success  had  been  com- 
plete, and  if,  elated  by  the  many  advantages 
which  we  have  enumerated,  he  had  already  pre- 
pared to  invade  Greece,  it  is  more  than  probable 
that  the  Olynthians  would  have  consented  to 
follow  his  standard.  But  Philip  was  eensaUe, 
that  by  snatching  too  eagerly  at  this  glorious 
prize,  he  might  destroy  for  ever  his  prospect  of 
obtaining  it.  While  the  Athenians  were  ooen- 
pied  and  harassed  by  the  destructive  war  with 
their  confederates,  be  had,  indeed,  embraced  Qm 
opportunity  to  gain  possession  of  several  of  their 
dependent  settlements  in  Thrace  and  Maosdon; 
colouring,  however,  these  proceedings  by  the 
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pTBtenoe  of  joitioe  or  neeenity,  uid  tempering 
eTea  his  hostilities  by  manj  partial  acts  of  kind- 
ness and  respect.  Before  the  social  war  was 
ended,  the  seeds  of  dissension^  so  prof  osel  j  scat- 
tared  in  Greece,  were  likely  to  rq>en  into  a  new 
quarrel  far  more  general  and  important.  P^p 
patiently  waited  their  maturity.  His  hopes 
•wen  founded  on  the  domestic  animosities  of 
Greece ;  but  the  too  early  discoyery  of  his  sys- 
tem might  have  united  a  hundred  thousand' 
warriors  against  their  common  enemy ;  where- 
m*,  by  the  secret  refinements  of  a  slow  and  stea- 
dy policy,  he  effected  his  vast  purposes  without 
being  obliged,  on  any  one  occasion^  to  fight 
against  ibuij  thousand  men. 

The  Amphictyons  haring  recovered  their  au- 
thority in  consequence  of  the  events  which  have 
formerly  been  described,  began  early  to  display 
those  dangerous  passions  with  which  the  exer- 
cise of  uncontrolled  power  too  naturally  conrnpts 
the  heart.  They  pretended,  that  during  the 
decline  of  their  jurisdiction,  many  unwarrant- 
able abuses  had  been  introduced,  which  it  be- 
came them  to  remedy.  The  rif^hts  of  religion 
(they  said,)  which  it  was  their  first  duty  to 
maintain,  had  been  materially  violated  by  the 
Phocians,  who,  alike  regardless  of  the  decision 
of  the  oracle,  and  of  an  Amphictyonic  decree, 
had  ploughed  lands  consecrated  to  Apollo,  and 
therefore  withdrawn  from  agriculture.^  These 
lands,  however,  were  confined  to  the  narrow 
district  between  the  river  Cephissns  and  Mount 
Thurium,  on  the  western  frontier  of  Bceotia. 
The  crime  of  the  Fhodans  (if  their  useful  la- 
bours deserve  the  name  of  crime)  was  neither 
l^reatnor  unprecedented,  nnce  the  Locrians  of 
Amphissa  had  long  cultivated  the  Criasfean 
plain ;  a  more  extensive  territory,  and  conse- 
crated to  the  god  by  far  more  awful  ceremo- 
nies.* But  the  proud  tyranny  of  the  Amphic- 
tyons, careleei  of  such  distinctions,  fulminated 
an  uagiy  decree  against  Phocis,commanding  the 
■acred  lands  to  h%  laid  waste,  and  imposing  a 
heavy  fine  on  that  community. 

It  is  believed  that  the  Thebans,  the  enemies 
and  neighbours  of  Phocis,  and  whose  influence 
at  that  time  predominated  in  the  council,  were 
the  principal  abettors  of  this  arbitrary  measure;* 
a  supposition  rendered  probable  by  the  ensuing 
deliberations  of  the  Amphictyons.  Their  next 
sentence  was  directed  against  Sparta,  to  punish 
the  injury  of  Phoobidas,  who,  in  time  of  peace, 
had  surprised  and  seixed  the  Theban  citadel. 
This  breach  of  public  faith,  however  criminal 
and  flagrant,  had  been  committed  so  many  years 
before,  that  prudence  required  it  to  be  for  ever 
buried  in  obscurity.  But,  at  the  instigation  of 
the  Thebans,  the  Amphictyons  brought  it  once 
moretoliffht;  commanded  the  Lacedsmonians 
to  pay  a  nne  of  five  hundred  talents ;  decreed 
that  the  fine  should  be  doubled,  unless  paid 


3  Th«  Dombcr  it  eboMO  u  a  very  wtsieraU  mediam  be- 
twe0n  the  two  hundred  and  twenty  thooaend  men,  after- 
warda  promtoed  to  PhU'ip  lo  the  general  eoovention  of  the 
8tatee  at  Corinth  lor  the  Mrviee  of  the  Persian  expedition, 
and  the  eifhty  thooaand  whidi  the  Oreeka  actnaliy  raieed 
a^ainat  Xerxes  and  which  Thneydidea  eaya,  that  the  Pelo- 
poonaelaa  eonlederaey  alone  eowd  aand  into  Attiea. 

4  See  e.  ▼.  p.  05. 

5  Boa  c«  Ti  Pi  «4f  at  ae(|a 

6  Joatin.  L  ▼iii.  e.  1.  el  leq. 


within  an  appointed  time ;  and  If  the  deerea 
were  finally  disregarded,  that  the  Laoedomo- 
nians  should  be  treated  as  public  enemies  to 
Greece.^ 

Olvmo  '^^  Phocians,  singled  out  as  the 

f^^  fii«t  victims  of  oppression,  were 

A  c'  357  ^^P^7  affected  by  their  danger.  To 
•  p^y  ^^  money  demanded  of  them 
exceeded  their  faculties.  It  would  be  grievonip 
to  desolate  the  fields  which  their  own  hands 
had  cultivated  with  so  much  toil.  The  com- 
mands of  the  Amphictyons  were  indeed  pe- 
remptory; but  that  council  had  not  on  foot  any 
sufficient  force  to  render  them  efflBctual,  should 
the  devoted  objects  of  their  vengeance  venture 
to  dispute  their  authority.  This  measure,  dar- 
ing as  it  seemed,  was  strongly  recommended 
by  Philomelus,  whose  popular  eloquence  and 
valour  gave  him  a  powerful  ascendant  in 
Phocis.  He  possessed  great  hereditary  wealth ; 
contemned  the  national  superstition ;  and  being 
endowed  with  a  bold  ambitioua  spirit,  he  expects 
ed  to  rise,  amidst  the  tumult  of  action  and  dan- 
ger, to  unrivalled  pre-eminence  in  his  republic 
After  repeated  deliberations,  in  which  he  flat^ 
tared  the  vanity,  and  tempted  the  avarice  of  his 
countrymen,  by  proving,  that  to  them  of  right 
belonged  the  guardianship  of  the  Delphian  tem- 
ple, and  the  immense  treasures  contained  within 
its  sacred  wal]s,>  he  brought  the  majority  of  the 
senate  and  assembly  into  his  opinion.  As  the 
properest  instrument  to  execute  his  own  mea- 
sures, Philomelus  was  named  general :  the  Pho- 
cian  youth  flocked  to  his  standard;  and  his 
private  fortune,  as  well  as  the  public  revenues, 
were  consumed  in  purchasing  the  mercenary 
aid  of  those  needy  adventurers,  who  abounded 
in  every  province  of  Greece. 
^.  The  following  year  wasemployed 

uiymp.       1^    Philomelus  in  providing  arms, 

CVl.     1.  .  •     •  f        M-.  J      • 

Y  V  q^  m  exercismg  his  troops,  and  in  an 
^^"^^'  embassy  which  he  undertook  in 
person  to  Sparta.  As  that  community  had  not 
discharged  the  fine  imposed  by  the  Amphic- 
tyons, ue  penalty  was  doubled,  and  the  de- 
linquents were  condemned  to  pay  a  thousand 
talents.  The  exorbitance  of  this  imposition 
might  have  justified  the  Spartans  in  following 
the  example  of  Phocis,  and  setting  the  Amphic- 
tyons at  defiance.  But  Archidamus,  who  pos- 
sessed all  the  caution  and  address  of  his  father 
Agesilaos,  was  nnwilUng  to  take  a  principal 
part  in  the  first  dangerous  experiment,  and  to 
post  himself  in  the  front  of  battie,  against  the 
revered  decrees  of  an  assembly,  considered  as 
the  legal  guardian  of  national  religion  and 
liberty.  He  assured  Philomelus  that  both  him- 
self and  the  Spartans  fhlly  approved  his  cause ; 
that  reasons  of  a  temporary  nature  hindered 
their  declaring  themselves  openly,  but  that  he 
might  depend  on  secret  supplies  of  men  and 
monisy.^ 


7  Diodor.  1.  zt!.  e.  zztiU  et  eeq. 

8  Pbilomelas  cited  the  respeeUble  anthority  of  Homer : 

Aur««  •»«!•»  Zxirisc  ««<  EwtrrfPu  <lfX**, 
Oi  Kwir«f  irrtv  kX**,  n«9«»«  r$  nrfifirrw. 

u  Bnt  Behediofl  and  Epirtrophna  led  the  Phoeiana,  who  hi. 
habited  Cyparieina,  and  the  rooky  Python,**  the  ancient 
nanieof  Dwphl. 
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Qt  Encouraged   by  this  aBsoranoe, 

r  ^*  and  by  a  considerable  aum^  imme- 
AC  355  diately  pat  into  his  hands,  Philo- 
*  melus,  at  his  return,  ventared  on  a 
measure  not  less  audacious  than  unexpected. 
The  temple  of  Delphi,  so  awfully  gaarded  by 
superstition,  was  scarcely  defended  by  any  mi- 
litary force.  Philomelus,  having  prepared  the 
imagination  of  his  followers  for  this  bold  enter- 
prise, immediately  conducted  them  towards 
Delphi,  defeated  the  feeble  resistance  of  the 
ThracidfB,  who  inhabited  the  neighbouring  dis- 
trict, and  entered  the  sacred  city  with  the  calm 
intrepidity  of  a  conqueror.  The  Delphians,  who 
expected  no  mercy  from  a  man  devoid  of  res- 
pect for  religion,  prepared  themselves  in  silent 
horror,  for  beholding  the  complicated  guilt  of 
sacrilege  and  murder.  But  the  countenance  of 
Philomelus  re-assured  them,  and  his  discourse 
totally  dispelled  their  ill-grounded  fears.  He 
declared  that  he  had  come  to  Delphi  with  no 
hostile  disposition  against  the  inhabitants,  with 
no  sacrilegioas  designs  against  the  temple.  His 
principal  motive  was  to  emancipate  the  one  and 
the  other  from  the  arbitrary  proceedings  of  the 
Amphictyons,  and  to  assert  the  ancient  and  un- 
alienable prerogative  of  Phocis  to  be  the  patron 
and  protector  of  the  Delphian  shrine.  To  the 
same  purpose  he  scattered  declarations  through 
the  different  republics  of  Greece ;  his  emissaries 
acquainted  the  Spartans  that  he  had  destroyed 
the  brazen  tablets  containing  the  unjust  decrees 
against  Sparta  and  Phocis ;  they  inflamed  the 
resentment  of  the  Athenians,  naturally  hostile 
to  Thebes ;  and  both  these  republics  came  to 
the  resolution  of  supporting  the  measures  of 
Philomelus. 

The  Thebans,  on  the  other  hand,  who  direct' 
ed,  and  the  Locrians,  Thessalians,  with  other 
states  of  less  consideration,  who  tamely  obeyed 
the  decrees  of  the  Amphictyons,  determined  to 
take  the  field  in  defence  of  their  insulted  reli- 
gion and  violated  laws.  Their  operations  were 
conducted  with  that  extreme  slowness  natural 
to  confederacies.  Philomelus  acted  with  ihore 
vigour.  He  received  little  assistance  from  his 
distant  allies.  But,  first,  by  imposing  a  heavy  tax 
on  the  Delphians,  who  had  been  enriched  by 
the  devotion  of  Greece,  and  then,  notwithstand- 
ing his  declaration,  by  taking  very  undue  liber- 
ties with  the  treasure  of  Apollo,^  he  collected 
above  ten  thousand  mercenaries,  men  daring 
and  profligate  as  himself,  who  sacrificed  aO 
scruples  of  religion  to  the  hopes  of  dividing  a 
rich  spoil.  Such  at  least  was  the  general  cha- 
racter of  his  foUowen.  To  the  few  who  had 
more  piety,  or  less  avarice,  he  endeavoured  to 
justify  his  measures  by  the  authority  of  an 
oracle.  The  Pythia  at  first  refused  to  mount 
the  sacred  tripod.  Philomelus  sternly  com- 
manded her.  She  obeyed  with  reluctance,  ob- 
serving, that  being  already  master  of  Delphi, 
he  might  act  without  sanction  or  control.'  Phi- 

we»zi**,  X^enym*  «•*  %fnM»r»  %mi  /ui«^o^e^ev(.  Diodor. 
1.  xvi.  p.  4^20. 

1  Diodortu  (1.  zri.  p.  436.)  nys,  fifleen  Utenti. 

S  Diodorus  soinetinies  nr knowledges,  and  iiometimci  de- 
nim, that  Philomelus  meddled  with  the  lacred  treasure. 

P«»<9^i»ew  "oTi  i^iflTri  mvtm  9r«i»TT»iv  o  CovX*t«i."  DiO- 
dor.  p.  438. 


lomelus  waited  for  no  other  answer,  bat  gltflj 
interpreted  the  words  as  an  acknowledgnnBt 
of  his  absolute  authority ;  and,  with  the  addiai 
suitable  to  his  situation  and  character,  ood* 
firmed  the  auspicious  declaration  of  the  priertM 
by  the  report  of  many  favourable  omens.* 
Olvmo  Having  obtained   the  8oppoa4 

cvi  2  sanction  of  religion,  PkiloraelBipro- 

A  r*  'iiit:  ceeded  to  fortify  the  temple  sad  dtj 
A.  K.,  Mi>.  ^f  j)olphi,  in  which  he  placed  i 
strong  garrison ;  and,  with  the  remainiier  of 
his  forces,  boldly  marched  forth  to  repel  the  b- 
cursions  of  the  enemy.  During  two  year^  hot' 
tilities  were  carried  on  with  various  fortou 
against  the  Locrians  and  Tbebana  Yidoij 
for  the  most  part  inclined  to  the  Phociuii ;  hk 
there  happened  not  any  decisive  action,  nor 
was  the  war  memorable  on  any  other  accoool 
but  that  of  the  excessive  cruelty  mutsallj  is-  ' 
flicted  and  suffered.  ThePhocianpnsooenwen  i 
uniformly  condemned  to  death,  as  wTeteha 
convicted  of  the  most  abominable  sacrilege  airf 
impiety;  and  the  resentment  of  their  eoimbT' 
men  retaliated  with  equal  severity  on  the  u- 
happy  captives  whom  the  chance  of  war  &»• 
quently  put  into  their  hands.^ 
Olvmn  ^  ^^  armies  anxiously  ezp0d> 

Q^A^'  ^  reinforcements,  they  were  oaviD- 
A  C  353.  ™?  ^  "^  ^  general  engagOBcat, 
till  chance  rendered  that  metm 
unavoidable.  Entangled  among  the  woods  ud 
mountains  of  Phocis,  the  inconvenience  of  iv- 
age  attracted  them  to  the  same  point  The  tsb- 
guards  met  unexpectedly  near  the  town  tf 
Neone,  and  beflran  to  skirmish.  A  general  and 
fierce  action  Allowed,  in  which  the  Phocius 
were  repelled  by  superior  numbers.  Pttbloi 
woods,  abrupt  rocks  and  precipices,  obstroeted 
their  retreaL  In  vain  Philomelus  strove  with 
his  voice  and  arm  to  rally  the  fugitives,  fit 
himself  was  carried  along  by  the  torrent  te  tbi 
brow  of  a  precipice,  afilicted  with  wounds,  ud 
still  more  with  anguish  and  despair.  TheoM- 
my  advanced;  it  seemed  impossible  toesop* 
their  vengeance;  the  resolution  of  PhiloBuhs 
was  prompt  and  terrible;  with  a  vigoroet 
bound  he  sprang  from  the  rock,  thus  elaifio; 
the  torment  of  his  own  guilty  conscience,  ind 
the  resentment  of  his  pursuers.^  While  tb» 
Thebans  and  their  allies  admired  this  spectidt 
as  a  manifest  indication  of  divine  vengeanOi^ 
Onomarchus,  the  lieutenant  and  brother  of  tie 
Phocian  general,  collected  and  drew  off  tls 
scattered  remains  of  the  Tanquished  armjr^ 
wards  Delphi.  The  confederates  detemm 
to  expel  them  from  that  holy  place,  and  to  in- 
flict on  the  enemies  of  Greece  and  heaveot  t 
punishment  similar  to  that  to  which  the  wiatb 
of  Apollo  had  driven  the  impious  Philomeloa* 
Different  causes  concurred  to  prevent  Philip 
on  the  one  hand,  and  Athens  and  Sparta  on  tke 
other,  from  taking  a  principal  or  early  pait  B 
the  Phocian  war.    The  interested  policy  of 

4  Diodor.  p.  4».  5  Diodor.  p.  530.  e(  Mf* 

6  Diodorus  htnti,  that  had  Philomelus  been  takei  tf^ 
his  body  would  have  been  tbockinflj  mangM:  fti*^**^ 

TI|V    <X     Tlf(    ■IX/*«Xa«'l|IC    MiKiMV.    p.  432. 

7  Bach  it  appeared  fo  fotnre  historiam:  «•«  ««*•»»•• 

Dio«lor.  ibid. 

8  Diodor.  1.  xvi.  p.  433. 
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Archidamus,  who  directed  with  absolute  am- 
thority  the  councils  of  Sparta,  was  less  anxious 
to  support  the  arms  of  his  distant  confederates, 
OlvmD  ^^^  solicitous  to  recover  the  Lace- 
ymp.        diemonian  dominion  in  Peloponne- 

A  r  V«*t  ^^^'  '^^^  opportunity  seemed  fa- 
A.  \j.  33A  you^ijig  for  thig  purpose,  the  The- 

bans  being  deeply  engaged  in  another  contest, 
and  the  Athenians  in  strict  alliance  with  Sparta. 
F6t  several  years,  the  arms  and  intrigues  of 
Archidamus  were  employed  against  the  Messe- 
xiians.  Arcadians,  and  Argives.  But  his  ambi- 
tious design  failed  of  success;  the  inferior  cities 
of  Peloponnesus,  roused  by  a  common  danger, 
confederated  for  their  mutual  defence;  and 
Athens,  though  actually  the  ally  of  Sparta,  was 
unwilling  to  abandon  to  the  tyranny  of  that  re- 
public her  more  ancient  and  faithful  allies,  the 
Arcadians  and  Messenians.^ 

While  the  politics  of  the  Peloponnesus  formed 
a  system  apart,  the  sacred  war  shook  the  centre 
of  Greece,  and  the  aifairs  of  Thrace  occupied 
Philip  and  the  Athenians.  Cotys  was  dead ; 
bis  sons,  Kersobleptes,  Berisades,  and  Amado- 
cus,  were  all  dissatisfied  with  the  partition  of 
his  dominions.  While  their  hostilities  against 
each  other  exhibited  the  odious  picture  of  fra- 
ternal discord,  the  prizes  for  which  they  con- 
tended were  successively  carried  off  by  rhilip. 
The  encroachments  of  that  prince  at  length  en- 
ipiged  Kersobleptes,  the  most  powerful  of  the 
eo-heirs,  to  cede  the  Thracian  Chersonesus  to 
the  Athenians,  who  sent  Chares  with  a  numer- 
ous fleet  to  take  possession  of  that  peninsula. 
T*he  town  of  Sestos  alone  made  resistance.  It 
was  taken  by  storm,  and  treated  with  ffreat 
severity  bv  Chares;  while  Philip  beaeged  and 
took  the  far  more  important  city  of  Methon^  in 
Pieria.  In  this  siege  he  lost  an  eye,  a  loss 
^vhich  he  is  said  to  have  borne  with  impa- 
tlence,^o  as  the  circumstances  attending  it  were 
alike  dishonourable  to  his  judgment  and  bu- 
manity.ii 

nivmn  ^^  appears  extraordinary  that  the 

i^iymp.  Thobans,  after  the  defeat  and  death 
aJc  3S3  of  Ptilonielus,  should  not  have  pur- 
•  sued  their  good  fortune,  without  al- 
lowing the  enemy  time  to  breathe  and  recover 
0tren^.    They  probably  imagined  that  the 


9  TheqaefUon  appean  to  have  oceaaioned  warm  debates 
in  tlM  Athenian  aaaembly :  the  Spartan  and  Arcadian 
pnitina  were  animated  with  the  atmoat  zeal ;  and,  according 
-to  the  lively  obaervation  of  Demoatbene^  the  Athenian 
omtora,  had  they  not  raoke  the  Atlic  dialect,  would  have 
appeared,  the  one  hidf  Spartana,  the  other  Arcadiana.    De- 


loathen.  pro  Mejalop.  p.  63. 
10  Lacian  de  Scribend.  ] 


Hist  p.  365. 
11  Theae  eireumatancea.  however,  rest  on  the  authority 
ftf  Soidaa  and  Ulpian.  It  u  aaid,  that  when  the  arrow  waa 
ctrmoted.  the  foUowinc  inaeription  appeared  on  it :  "Aater 
I  Philip*!  riffht  eye."  Aater,  it  aeema,  had  offered  hia 
0arvieea  to  Philip,  as  an  excellent  markaman;  to  which 
:Yliilip  replied,  that  he  would  employ  him  when  he  wacad 
'wrar  with  atarhnn.  Philip  caiued  the  arrow  to  be  anot 
SMck  into  the  ptace,  with  a  new  inaeription,  "That  he 
-^i^oald  haog  up  Aalar;"  a  threat  which  waa  executed  as 
ioon  ••  he  waa  maater  of  Mothon^.  Fictiona  atill  more  in- 
srediblo  were  related  on  thii  subject  by  the  fabnloua  writera 
tfthe  a^B  of  Alexander.  Philip,  it  waa  said,  loat  hii  right 
[e  by  hia  oaaeaaonable  corioaity  in  prying  into  the  amoun 
CNympiaa  and  Jupiter  Ammon.  Tbia  ridiculoua  flattery 
Alexander  haa  been  lo  widely  diffnaed,  that  it  waa  aup- 
^  laed  to  be  the  subject  repreaaoUMl  on  the  celebrated  vaae, 
-which  ia  ao  much  betier  explained  by  Ifr.  D'HaoearvUle. 
Bdohsrchas  aor  Isa  Axta  do  la  Qrtoe,  voL  ii, 

3B 
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fatal  exit  of  that  daring  chief  would  deter  a 
successor;  and  that  the  Phocians  would  crave 
peace,  if  not  driven  to  despair.  Such  indeed 
was  the  resolution  of  the  more  respectable  part 
of  the  Phocians.  But  the  bold,  impious,  and 
needy,  who  composed  the  most  numerous  de- 
scription of  that  people,  were  bent  on  continu- 
ing the  war.  An  assembly  was  convened, 
when  Onomarchus,  in  a  set  speoch,i'  flattered 
their  hopes,  and  encouraged  them  to  persevere. 
His  opinion  prevailed;  he  was  named  general; 
and  his  conduct  soon  proved,  that  he  equalled  his 
brother  in  boldness  and  ambition,  and  surpassed 
him  in  activity  and  enterprise.  None  better  knew 
the  power  of  gold,  or  had  more  address  in  em- 
ploying it.  With  the  Delphic  treasure  he  coin- 
ed such  a  quantity  of  money  as  perhaps  had 
never  before  circulated  in  Greece.  The  Pho- 
olan army  was  restored  and  augmented ;  their 
allies  were  rendered  more  hearty  in  their  cause; 
even  their  enemies  were  not  proof  arainst  the 
temptations  which  continually  assailed  their 
fidelity.  By  seasonable  bribes,  Onomarchus 
distracted  the  councils  of  Thebes,  and  kept 
their  arms  inactive.  The  neighbouring  states 
were  persuaded  to  observe  a  neutrality ;  while 
the  Thessalians,  a  people  at  all  times  noted  for 
avarice  and  fraud,^'  and  of  whose  country  the 
proverb  said,  that  it  had  never  produced  a  bad 
horse  or  an  honest  man,  openly  embraced  the 
cause  of  Phocis. 

These  multiplied  advantages  were  not  allow- 
ed to  languish  in  the  hands  of  Onomarchus, 
who  hoped  to  eclipse  the  unjust  motives  of  hie 
enterprise  by  the  sudden  splendour  of  victory. 
At  the  head  of  a  numerous  and  well-appointed 
army,  he  poured  down  on  Locris  and  Doris, 
ravaged  the  country,  took  Thronium  by  storm^ 
laid  several  cities  under  contribution,  pierced 
into  Bceotia,  and  made  himself  master  of  Or- 
chomenus.  The  Thebans  assembled  their  forces 
to  stem  the  torrent  Onomarchus  first  met 
with  a  repulse  before  the  walls  of  Chttronsa^ 
and  ventured  not  to  renew  the  engagement, 
having  weakened  his  forces  by  placing  garri- 
sons in  the  important  places  which  he  had  taken, 
as  well  as  by  sending  a  detachment  of  seven 
thousand  men  under  his  brother  Phayflus,  inta 
Thessaly." 

In  that  country,  the  intrigues  of  Philip  ha^ 
counteracted  the  gold  of  Onomarchus.  But 
Lycophron,  who  was  the  chief  partisan  of  the 
latter,  and  whom  Philip  had  formerly  divested 
of  his  authority,  had  again  established  himself  in 
Phersei.  PegasoB,  Magnesia,  and  several  places 
of  less  note,  declared  for  the  tyrant,  and  for 
Phocis.  The  Macedonian  interest  prevailed 
elsewhere ;  and  the  factions  were  equally  ba- 
lanced, when  Philip,  with  his  usual  diligence, 
entered  Thessaly,  defeated  Fhayllus,  beneged 


18  TU^f99rtT/»9vv  xoyov  ^i ix4«v.    Diodor.  p.  433. 

13  The  TheasalUuis  had  the  aame  charaetei  ia  Greece, 
as  the  Lyguriana  in  Italy : 

Vane  tilgai 
Nequieqnam  patriae  tentAati  lubriena  aitaa.  Viae. 
Euripidoa  ipeaka  or  the  alippory  deoeita  of  the  Theaaaliana. 
Demoathenes  (Olynth.i.  p.  4.  ex  edit.  Wolf.)  aaya,  i<t»  t» 
T»v  Oitt«\mv*  r««r<»  ymf  »wtTrm  ftsv  n*  in  ro«  ^wnt^ 
K»i  Mill  K»Tt  099»mTots,  Philip  waa  farther  diatiewad  by 
the  insurrections  or  the  Tbeanliaos,  a  people  faithlii  bgr 
nature,  at  all  timoa,  to  all  moi^*' 

14  Diodor.  p.  434. 
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and  took  PegaMB«  and  drove  the  enemy  with 
disgrace  towarda  the  frontier  of  Phocis.  The 
fear  of  losing  his  newly  •acquired  interest  among 
the  Thessalians,  made  Onomarchus  evacuate 
Bceotia,  and  advance  against  Philip  with  his 
whole  army.  The  Macedonians,  though  less 
numerous,  did  not  decline  the  engagement.  At 
the  first  charge  the  Phocians  gave  way,  and  re- 
treated towards  the  neighbouring  mountains. 
Philip  ordered  his  men  to  pursue  in  their  ranks. 
It  was  then  that  the  Phocians  really  began  the 
battle.  Onomarchus,  foreseeing  that  the  Mace- 
donians would  follow  in  close  order,  had  posted 
a  detachment  on  the  summit  of  the  precipice, 
who  were  ready,  on  a  given  signal,  to  roll  down 
fragments  of  rock,  and  stones  of  an  enormous 
size,  on  the  embattled  phalanx.  This  was  the 
only  mode  of  attack,  for  which  the  Macedonians 
were  not  prepared.  The  line  of  march,  in 
which  the  moment  before  they  proceeded  with 
such  firmness  and  confidence,  was  converted 
into  a  dreadful  scene  of  carnage  and  ruin.  Be- 
fore they  recovered  from  their  consternation, 
the  flying  Phocians,  who  had  decoyed  them 
into  this  ambush,  returned  to  the  charg^e.  Phi- 
lip, however,  rallied  his  men ;  and  while  Ono- 
marchus hesitated  to  advance,  drew  them  off 
in  good  order,  saying,  that  they  did  not  retreat 
through  fear,  but  retired  like  rams,  in  order  to 
strike  with  the  more  impetuous  vigour.' 

This  saying  was  finally  justified,  although 
the  Phocians  and  Lycophron  first  enjoyed  a 
short  triumph.  The  tyrant  established  himself^ 
as  he  thought,  securely,  in  his  native  city ;  the 
Phocians,  reinforced  by  their  Thessalian  allies, 
again  invaded  BcBotia,  assaulted  and  took  Co- 
roniea,  and  dreadfully  alarmed  the  Thebans,  by 
the  devastations  committed  in  the  very  centre 
of  their  territory.  But  the  time  of  vengeance 
arrived.  Philip  having  recruited  his  army,  re- 
turned into  ThessaJy.  The  unsteady  partisans 
of  Lycophron,  had  they  determined  to  share  his 
danger,  would  have  proved  unable  to  support 
his  cause.  A  considerable  portion  of  the  Thes- 
salians  received  the  king  of  Macedon  as  their 
deliverer.  Onomarchus  was  thus  obliged  to 
withdraw  his  forces  from  BcBOtia.  At  the  head 
of  twenty  thousand  foot  and  five  hundred  horse, 
he  marched  to  the  defence  of  Lycophron,  and 
was  met  by  the  enemy,  still  more  numerous,  on 
the  level  coast  of  Magnesia.  To  remind  his 
soldiers  that  they  fought  in  the  cause  of  Delphi 
and  of  heaven,  Philip  crowned  their  heads  with 
the  laurel  consecrated  to  Apollo,  and  adorned 
his  ensigns  and  standards  with  the  emblems 
and  attributes  of  that  divinity .>  Their  onset 
was  impetuous  and  fierce,  and  their  valour,  ani- 
mated by  enthusiasm,  rendered  them  irresbti- 
ble,  though  the  enemy,  conscious  of  gruilt,  fought 
with  the  fury  of  despair.  Three  thousand 
Thessalian  cavalry,  who  had  signally  contri- 
buted to  the  victory  of  Philip,  rendered  the 
pursuit  bloody  and  destructive ;  while  the  Pho- 
cians, having  thrown  away  their  armour,  fled 
towards  the  sea,  allured  by  the  aieht  of  the 
Athenian  fleet  under  Chaies,  whidi  was  re- 


1  Poljiw.  Strmuc.  1-  "•  c  xxTiii.     Diodor.  L  xvi.  34, 
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turning  from  the  Chersoneeos.  That  com- 
mander  seems  not  to  have  made  any  attempt 
to  protect  them.  Above  six  thousand  perished 
in  the  battle,  or  in  the  punuiL  The  body  of 
Onomarchus  was  found  among  the  ilais; 
Philip  ordered  it  to  be  hung  on  a  gibbet,  if  t 
mark  of  peculiar  infamy ;  the  rest  were  throvn 
into  the  sea,  as  unworthy,  by  their  impiow 
sacrilege,  of  the  rites  of  funeral.  Three  thov- 
sand  were  taken  alive ;  but  it  is  not  absolntety 
certain  whether  they  were  drowned,  or  redueed 
into  captivity ;  though  the  latter  opinion  is  tba 
more  probable.' 

It  might  be  expected  that  such  a  dedsiR 
blow  should  have  proved  fatal  to  the  Phociaiii. 
But  Philip,  who  had  conquered  them  in  Thes- 
saly,  durst  not  pursue  his  advantages  byuTid- 
ing  Phocis ;  well  knowing,  that  an  attempt  to 
pass  the  straits  of  Thermopylas  would  dim 
not  only  his  enemies  but  his  allies.    It  was  Iiii 
interest  to  perpetuate  dissensions  in  Greea. 
For  that  reason  he  fomented  the  discord  thit 
reigned  among  the  states  of  Peloponnenis;  ui 
though  he  had  punished  the  obnoxious  Pho> 
cians,  he  was  unwilling  to  terminate  a  vit 
which  diverted  the  public  attention  from  watdh 
ing  too  studiously  his  own  ambitious  desigoL 
His  victory  over  an  odious  enemy  extended  In 
just  renown.    He  secured  the  dominion  of 
Thessaly,  by  planting  garrisons  in  PherCf  ?»• 
gasee,  and  Magnesia.    His  army  was  ready  to 
march  towards  Greece  on  the  first  faToanhlo 
opportunity ;  but  till  that  should  arrive,  he  re- 
joiced to  see  both  divisions  of  that  countzy  in- 
volved in  war,  which  allowed  him  to  aocoD-^ 
plish,  unmolested,  the  subordinate  puipoees  of 
his  reign.    He  hsid  long  deceived  the  Oljntlu- 
ans  by  good  offices  and  promisee,  but  now  be- 
gan to  throw  off  the  mask,  and  to  show  (hit 
he  meant  to  be  their  master.     He  actually  ip- 
plied  to  Eersobleptes,  whom  he  detached  fioa 
the  interest  of  Athens ;  and  bavin?  raised  him 
on  the  ruins  of  the  neighbouring  aueftains  of 
Thrace,  thereby  obtained  his  confidence,  W 
waited  an  occasion  to  destroy  him  with  seca- 
rity.^    The  dominions  of  that  prince  opox^ 
the  way  to  Byzantium,  the  poesession  of  whiek 
must  have  early  tempted  the  ambition  of  Pbilipi 
who  knew  so  well  to  estimate  the  importioeo 
of  its  situation  both  in  commerce  and  in  wii. 
He  began  to  discover  his  designs  against  Byna- 1 
tium  by  attacking  the  fortress  of  Hereoim  i  j 
place  so  called  from  the  neighbouring  teapir  I 


3  The  leaviiu:  lucb  a  cirenmitaneo  at  all  doali*^> 
rVTj  diRhoDOttraole  to  the  accuracy  of  the  compUer  fit*' 
nil.    Hia  worda  are,  riKoe  Ji,  tw*  ••«•«»  aai  /urii^H" 

•vTOf  •  rrfmrnytf.  nKmvmv  fi  eus  iJi«rT««f  tmt  x(i9%*^*' 

•5  If ^ervxeuc  K«Ti»»rr*«.  liitarallj,  "  At  leoftli  i^ 
nz  thouaand  of  the  Phociena  and  mereanariei  w«ni  <»  ■* 
one  hand,  taken  up  dead,  amoag  whom  wu  the  ^j^ 
Not  leia  thaa  three  thousand  were,  on  the  other  i»o^^ 
ken  priaonera.  Philip  bong  op  Onoroarehiia,  aad  tto^jT 
reat  into  the  aea,  aa  guilty  of  aaerileae.*'  The  lev^ 
reader  will  perceive,  that  1  have  given  the  fall  fertt.gr 
word  m'»^fl9^9■•'» :  and  firom  the  preeiae  and  di^i'*™ 
force  of  the  perticlea  a*i*  and  !*•,  which  aepent*  v^ 
drat  dauaea  of  the  text,  I  am  of  opinion  that  the  r««;  <^ 
can  apply  only  to  the  reat  of  thoae  who  wera  tv^  T 
dead.  Than  la  nothing  determinate  to  be  leaned  &«■  "" 
word  ■•Tta-omri,  which  aignifiea  barely  to  ptoT  "^ 
the  aea. 

4  Juatin.  1.  viii.  3.    DomoaL  Oiynth.  S  at  3. 
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of  Juno,  which  formed  its  principal  ornament. 
The  town  of  Hersum  was  small,  and  in  itself 
unimportant ;  its  harboar  was  dangerous  and 
deceitful ;  but  being  situate  contiguous  to  By- 
zantium, it  served  as  an  outwork  and  defence 
to  that  rich  and  populous  city.^ 

The  Athenians  had  sufficient  penetration  to 
discern  the  driA  of  those  enterprises.  They 
formed  an  alliance  with  the  republic  of  Olyn- 
thus ;  they  warned  Kersobleptes  of  his  danger ; 
they  voted  a  numerous  fleet  to  sail  to  the  de- 
fence of  Herteum,  or  rather  of  Byzantium,  with 
which,  though  rendered  independent  of  Athens 
by  the  social  war,  they  still  carried  on  a  lucra- 
tive commerce.  But  these  spirited  exertions 
were  not  of  long  continuance.  Philip^s  wound 
at  Methond,  together  with  the  continual  labour 
and  fatigue  to  which  he  had  afterwards  sub- 
mitted, threw  him  into  a  dangerous  malady. 
The  report  of  his  sickness  was,  before  it  reach- 
ed Athens,  magnified  into  his  death.  The 
Athenians  rejoiced  in  so  seasonable  a  deliver- 
ance, and  laying  aside  their  naval  preparations, 
bent  their  principal  attention  to  the  sacred 
war.* 

Olvmo  That  unhappy  contest  was  re- 

cvui  l'       "^^®*^  ^7  Phayllus,  the  last  surviv- 
A  C  352.  ^^  hrother  of  Philomelus  and  Ono*> 
marchus.     As   his    cause   became 
more  desperate,  Phayllus  availed  himself  to 
the  utmost  of  the  only  resource  which  was  left 
him.    Having  converted  into  ready  money  the 
most  precious  dedications  of  Delphi,  he  doubled 
the  pay  of  his  mercenaries.  This  extraordinary 
encouragement  brought  new  adventurers  to  his 
standard,  and  soon  rendered  his  army  equal  to 
.that  of  either  of  his  predecessors.     The  fugi- 
tive Thessalians,  assembled  in  a  body  by  Ly- 
cophron,  entered  into  his  pay.    By  means  of 
the  Delphic  treasure,  he  acquired,  likewise,  the 
public  assistance  of  a  thousand  LacedsDmoni- 
ans,  two  thousand   Acheans,  five    thousand 
Athenian    foot,  with  four   hundred  cavalry. 
These   powerful  reinforcements  enabled   the 
Phocians  to  take  the  field  with  a  good  prospect 
of  success,  and  rendered  those  who  had  so 
lately  been  the  objects  of  pity,  again  formida- 
ble to  their  enemies.' 

Philip,  mean  while,  had  recovered  from  his 
indisposition.  The  votes  and  preparations  of 
the  Athenians  had  taught  him  that  his  designs 
could  no  longer  be  concealed.  He  was  ac- 
quainted with  the  alliance  formed  between  that 
republic  and  Olynthus.  His  emissaries  gave 
him  intelligence  of  the  actual  commotions  in 
Greece,  where  the  countenance  and  assistance 
of  so  many  powerful  states  abetted  the  sacri- 
lege of  the  Phocians.  The  occasion  required 
that  he  should  appear  in  favour  of  his  allies, 
and  in  defence  of  the  pious  cause  which  he  had 
formerly  maintained  with  so  much  glory.  His 
trophies  grained  over  Onomarchus  were  still 
freeh  and  blooming;  and  not  only  the  The- 
bans,  Dorians,  and  Locrians,  who  were  princi- 
pals in  the  war,  but  the  sincere  votaries  of 
Apollo  in  every  quarter  of  Greece,  secretly  ex- 
pected him  as  their  deliverer:  while  his  ene- 


5  Jiutln.  I.  Tiu>  3> 
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mies  admired  his  pie^  and  trembled  at  his  va- 
lour ;  and  as  they  had  been  lately  amused  with 
the  news  of  his  sickness  and  death,  they  would 
now  view  with  religious  terror  his  unexpected 
appearance  at  Thermopyle,  to  assert  the  vio- 
lated rights  of  the  Delphian  temple.  Such 
were  the  hopes  and  motives  on  which  PhiUp, 
at  the  head  of  a  numerous  army,  directed  his 
march^  towards  those  celebrated  straits,  which 
we  have  formerly  described,  and  so  often  men- 
tioned. 

But  the  event  showed,  that  on  this  occasion 
he  had  made  a  false  estimate  of  the  superstition 
or  timidity  of  the  Greeks,  and  particularly  had 
built  too  much  on  the  patience  and  indolence 
of  the  Athenians.  That  people  penetrated  his 
designs,  and  determined  to  oppose  them.  Un- 
der the  veil  of  religious  zeal,  they  doubted  not 
that  he  concealed  the  desire  to  invade  and  con- 
quer their  country ;  and,  on  the  first  inteUi- 
gence  of  his  expedition,  their  foresight  and 
patriotism  represented  the  Macedonians,  Thes- 
salians, and  Thebans,  pouring  down  like  a  de- 
structive inundation,  on  Attica  and  Pelopon- 
nesus. With  an  alacrity  and  ardour,  of  which 
there  was  no  recent  example  in  their  councils, 
they  flew  to  arms,  launched  their  fleet,  sailed 
to  Thermopyle,  and  took  possession  of  the 
straits.^ 

Never  did  Philip  meet  with  a  more  cruel  dis- 
appointment, than  in  being  thus  anticipated  by 
a  people  whom  he  had  so  often  deceived.  He 
retired  with  deep  regret,  leaving  the  Phocian 
war  to  be  carried  on  by  the  Thebans  and  their 
allies.  Mean  while,  the  Athenians  placed  a 
guard  at  Thermopyls ;  and,  elated  by  the  first 
instance  of  their  success  against  the  Macedo- 
nian, called  an  assembly  to  deliberate  on  mea- 
sures proper  to  restrain  his  ambition. 

This  assembly  is  rendered  memorable  by  the 
first  appearance  of  Demosthenes  against  Philip, 
whose  measures  from  this  moment  he  ceased 
not  to  watch,  and  to  counteract.    Two  years 
before,  this  illustrious  orator,  whose  works  have 
been  more  praised  than  read,  and  more  read 
than  understood,  began,  in  the  twenty-eighth 
year  of  his  age,  to  appear  on  the  theatre  of 
public  life.  The  Athenians  were  then  involved 
in  the  sacred  war ;  their  northern  possessions 
were  continually  insulted,  plundered,  or  con- 
quered by  Philip ;  yet  in  this  situation  of  af- 
fairs, the  mercenary  partisans  of  that  prince,  in 
order  to  divert  the  public  attention  from  his  too 
aspiring  designs,  affected  to  extend  their  views 
to  Asia,  and  to  be  alarmed  by  the  motions  of 
Artaxerxes  Ochus,  who  was  preparing  to  re- 
duce the  rebels  of  Cyprus,  Egypt,  and  PhcBui- 
cia.  In  every  assembly  of  the  people,  the  crea- 
tures of  Philip  dwelt,  with  exaggerated  terror, 
on  the  naval  and  military  preparations  of 'the 
great  king,  which  they  represented  as  certainly 
destined  to  revenge  the  recent  injuries  commit- 
ted by  the  Athenian  troops,  under  Chares,  on 
the  coast  of  Asia.     The  trophies  of  Miltiades, 
Themistodea,  and  Cimon,  were  adorned  with 
all  the  pomp  of  eloquence ;  and  the  Athenians 
were  exhorted  to  imitate  those  memorable  ex- 
ploits of  their  ancestors  in  the  Persian  war, 
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which  shed  a  lustre  on  all  the  saooeeding  pe- 
riods of  their  history. 

In  this  popular  enthusiasm  joined  Isocrates 
the  orator,  together  with  the  statesman  and 
general  Fhocion,  two  men  whose  talents  and 
virtues  would  have  done  honour  to  the  most 
illustrious  age  of  the  repuhlie.  The  unblem- 
ished integrity  of  Isocrates,  the  disinterested 
poverty  of  Fhocion,  afford  sufficient  proof  that 
neither  of  these  great  men  were  corrupted  by 
Macedonian  gold.  But  they  both  perceived 
the  indolence  and  unsteadiness  of  Athens  were 
incapable  to  contend  with  the  unceasing  acti- 
vity of  Philip,  and  both  exhorted  their  coun- 
trymen to  gain  and  cultivate  the  friendship  of 
a  prince,  against  whom  they  could  not  make 
war  with  any  reasonable  prospect  of  success. 

Isocrates,  from  the  most  accurate  and  exten- 
sive survey  of  the  political  history  of  Greece, 
discovered  that  a  foreign  war  alone  could  heal 
the  domestic  dissensions  which  reigned  in  every 
quarter  of  that  divided  country;  and  &om  a 
Uiorough  knowledge  of  the  inherent  defects  in 
the  government  of  Thebes,  Athens,  and  Sparta, 
he  regarded  Macedon  as  the  state,  and  Philip 
as  the  general,  best  entitled,  and  best  qualified, 
to  assume  the  command  of  a  military  expedi- 
tion into  Asia,  to  revenge  ancient  wrongs,  and 
to  deliver  the  Grecian  colonies  from  the  actual 
oppression  of  Barbarians.  On  this  important 
subject  he  addressed  a  discourse  to  Philip ;  he 
repeatedly  insisted  on  the  same  topic  with  the 
Athenians ;  and  it  is  obscurely  related,  that  on 
one  occasion  he  reconciled  those  hostile  pow- 
ers,' and  engaged  them  to  concur  in  this  ex- 
tensive yet  rational  scheme  of  conquest. 

The  sentiments  and  views  of  Demosthenes 
were  equally  different  from  those  of  Isocrates 
and  Phocion  on  the  one  hand,  and  from  those 
of  the  infamous  hirelings  of  Philip  on  the  other. 
None  knew  better  than  he  did  tne  corruption 
and  degeneracy  of  his  countrymen;  but  he 
hoped  to  rouse  them  from  their  lethargy ;  a  de- 
sign, arduous  as  it  may  seem,  sometimes  effect- 
ed by  his  eloquence,  ^e  most  powerful,  glow- 
ing, and  sublime,  ever  employed  by  man ;  and 
which,  of  all  men,  he  had  been  at  most  pains 
to  acquire  and  cultivate.^  His  imagination 
was  filled  with  the  ancient  glory  of  the  repub- 
lic ;  in  the  ardour  of  patriotism  he  forgot  the 
moderation  of  philosophy ;  and  while  he  sternly 
maintained  the  preroeratives  and  pretensions  of 
his  country,  he  would  rather  have  seen  Alliens 
defeated  at  the  head  of  her  allies,  than  victori- 
ous under  the  standard  of  the  Macedonians,  or 
any  standard  but  her  own.  With  such  senti- 
ments and  character,  he  was  naturally  a  favour- 
ite of  the  people,  and  a  warm  partisan  of  po- 
pular {government;  while  Phocion,  like  most 
men  of  sense  and  worth  in  that  age,  preferred 
<•  a  moderate  aristocracy ;  and  Isocrates  was  in- 
clined to  regard  a  well-regulated  monarchy  as 
the  best  of  all  governments.' 

In  his  first  speeches  before  the  assembly,  De- 
mosthenes announced  himself  as  the  mmister 
of  the  people  at  large,  whom  he  exhorted  to 

1  8m  the  life  of  leoontet,  prafized  to  my  IraoiUUoB  of 
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awaken  from  their  indolence,  and  at  length  to 
assume  the  direction  of  their  own  affairs.  They 
had  been  too  long  governed  by  the  incapacity 
of  a  few  ambitious  men,  to  the  great  detrimeat 
and  disgrace  of  the  community.    First  an  ora- 
tor at  the  head  of  all,  under  him  a  g^eneral, 
abetted  by  a  faction  of  three  or  four  hundred, 
availed  themselves  of  the  sloth  and  neglivenc* 
of  a  people  careless  of  every  thing  but  pleasure, 
to  domineer  in  the  public  councils,  and  to  be- 
come masters  of  the  state.  From  conaideratians 
of  their  present  corruption  and  weakness,  as 
weU  as  ot  the  designs  and  commotions  of  neigh- 
bouring powers,  he  advised  them  to  forsake  all 
distant  and  romantic  schemes  of  ambition ;  and, 
instead  of  carrying  their  arms  into  remote  coun- 
tries, to  prepare  for  repelling  the  attacks  that 
might  be  made  against  their  own  dominioos. 
He  insisted  earnestly  on  a  better  regulation  of 
their  finances,  on  the  retrenching  of  many  su- 
perfluous branches  of  expense,  and  especiauy  on 
a  more  equitable  repartition  of  public  burdens, 
in  proportion  to  the  fortunes  of  individoah; 
which,  though  the  income  of  the   state   had 
dwindled  to  four  hundred  talents,  were  actually 
more  considerable  than  at  anv  former  period. 
While  Uie  rich  cheerfully  paid  their  contriba- 
tions,  the  poor  must  be  willing  to  forego  the 
burdensome  gratuities  which  they  derived  from 
the  treasury ;  and  all  must  be  readv  to  take  the 
field  in  person,  that  the  public  service  might  be 
no  longer  betrayed,  or  disgraced,  bj  atrangeni 
and  mercenaries.^ 

Subsequent  events  justified  the  opinions,  and 
enforced  the  counsels  of  Demosthenes.  Hie 
Athenians  were  delivered  from  their  iU-gronnd- 
ed  fears  of  Artaxerxes  Ochus,  when  they  beheld 
the  preparations  of  that  monarch  directed 
against  his  rebellious  subjects.  The  encroach- 
ments of  Philip  became  continually  more  dar- 
ing and  more  formidable;  and  his  recent  at- 
tempts to  seize  the  straits  of  ThermopyUs 
showed  the  necessity  of  opposing  him  with 
re-united  vigilance  and  vigour. 

In  this  juncture,  so  favourable  to  awakening 
the  activity  of  Athens,  Demosthenes  mounted 
the  rostrum^  before  any  other  orator,  apoloffix- 
ing  for  this  forwardness  in  a  man  not  yet  thirty 
years  of  age,  by  observing,  ^  That  already  the 
usual  speakers  had  given  their  opinions  on  the 
subject  of  Philip ;  and  that,  had  ihixr  advices 
been  useful  and  practicable,  they  must  have 
precluded  the  necessity  of  any  further  deliber- 
ation. First  of  all,  Athenians !  you  ought  not 
to  despair;  no  I  not  although  your  affairs  seem 
indeed  involved  in  equal  confusion  and  danger. 
For  the  same  circumstance  which  is  the  caose 
of  your  past  misfortunes,  ought  to  furnish  the 
source  of  your  present  hope.  What  is  that? 
Your  own  negligence  and  sloth,  not  the  power 
of  your  enemies,  have  disordered  the  stale. 
Had  your  distress  arisen,  notwithstanding  your 
utmost  care  to  prevent  it,  there  would  then  be 
little  hope  of  relief.  But  since  it  is  occaaoned 
by  your  own  misconduct,  you  need  only  repair 
your  errors,  in  order  to  retrieve  your 
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Considerinff  the  weaknen  of  Athexu,  thus  de- 
spoiled of  her  dominioDA,  and  the  strength  of 
Philip,  which  has  increased  immoderately  at 
oar  expense,  should  yoa  think  him  a  formidable 
enemy,  you  doubtless  think  aright   Tet  reflect, 
Athenians!  that  there  was  a  time  when  we  pos- 
sessed P^dna,  Potidsa,  Methon^,  and  all  the 
surroundmg  territory ;  that  the  nations  in  that 
neighbourhood,  now  subject  to  Philip,  were  then 
independent,  and    preferred    the  alliance  of 
Athens  to  that  of  Macedon.    In  the  infancy 
of  his  fortune,  had  Philip  reasoned  timidly,  as 
•we  do  now,  *•  How  shall  I,  destitute  of  allies, 
attack  the  Athenians,  whose  garrisons  com- 
mand my  frontier  ?'  he  would  not  have  engag- 
ed in  those  enterprises  which  have  been  crown- 
ed with  such  signal  success,  nor  raised  his  king- 
dom to  such  an  unexampled  pitch  of  grandeur, 
^o,  Athenians  I  he  knew  well,  that  towns  and 
fortresses  are  but  prizes  of  skill  and  valour^ 
proposed  to  the  combatants,  and  belong  of  right 
to  the  conqueror ;  that  the  dominions  of  the 
absent  are  seized  by  those  who  take  the  field, 
and  the  possessions  of  the  negligent  and  sloth- 
ful by  the  vigilant  and  intrepid.     Guided  by 
these  principles,  he  has  subdued,  and  goyems 
all;  holding  some  communities  by  right  of  con- 
quest, and  others  under  the  title  of  allies ;  for 
allies  no  prince  nor  state  can  want,  who  are  not 
wanting  to  themselves.  But  should  you,  Athe- 
nians! imitate  the  example  of  Philip,  and  at 
length,  rousing  from  your  lethargy,  apply  se- 
riously to  your  interest,  you  would  speedily  re- 
cover those  advantages  which  your  negligence 
only  has  lost.    Favourable  occasions  wiH  yet 
occur;  for  you  must  not  imagine  that  Philip, 
like  a  god,  enjoys  his  prosperity  for  ever  fixed 
and  immutable.^     No,   Athenians!   there    are 
who  hate  him,  who  fear  him,  who  envy  him, 
even  among  those  seemingly  the  most  devoted 
to  his  cause.    These  are  universal  passions, 
£rom  which  the  allies  of  Macedon  are  not,  sure- 
ly, exempted.    They  have  hitherto  concealed 
them,  finding  no  resource  in  you ;  but  it  depends 
on   your  councils  to  call  them  into  action. 
IVhen,  therefore,  O  my  countrymen !  when  will 
you  exert  your  vigour?  when  roused  by  some 
event — ^when  urged  by  some  necessity — What 
can  be  more  urgent  than  the  present  juncture? 
To  freemen,  the  most  necessary  of  aU  motives 
is  the  shame  of  misconduct.    Or  say,  will  it 
still  be  your  sole  busmess  to  saunter  in  the  pub- 
lic place,  inquiring  after  news  ?    What  can  be 
more  new,  than  that  a  Macedonian  should  con- 
quer Athens,  and  enslave  Greece?  '  Is  Philip 
dead  ?    No,  but  in  great  danger.   How  are  you 
eoncemed  in  these  rumours  ?    What  matters  it 
to  you  whether  he  is  sick  or  dead,  since,  if  you 
thus  manage  your  afiTairs,  your  .folly  will  soon 
raise  up  another  Philip  f^ 
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After  this  animated  lemonstiaiice,  Demof* 
thenes  proposes  a  plan  of  operations  calculated 
chiefly  for  defence.  The  Athenians,  he  observes* 
were  not  yet  prepared  to  meet  Philip  in  the 
field.  They  must  begin  by  protecting  Olyn- 
thus,  and  the  Chersonesue,  urom  his  incursions. 
For  this  purpose,  it  was  necessary  to  raise  a 
body  of  two  thousand  men  light-armed,  and  an 
adequate  proportion  of  cavalry,  which  were  to 
be  transported  under  a  proper  convoy  (as  Philip- 
had  his  fleet)  with  all  expedition  to  the  isles  of 
Lemnos,  Thasos,  and  Sciathos,  contiguous  to 
the  coast  of  Macedon.  Conveniently  posted  in 
those  islands,  where  they  would  enjoy  necessa- 
ries in  abundance,  the  Athenian  troops  might 
avail  themselves  of  every  favourable  incident, 
to  appear  at  the  first  summons  of  their  allies, 
and  either  to  repel  the  inroads  of  the  Macedo- 
nians, or  to  harass  the  extended,  and,  in  many 
parts,  defenceless  territory  of  that  people. 
Mean  while,  preparations  would  be  made  at 
home  for  carrying  on  the  war  in  due  time,  with 
more  numerous  forces,  and  with  greater  vigour. 
Such  moderate  proposals  prove  that  Demos- 
thenes well  understood  the  genius  of  his  coun- 
trymen. He  required  that  only  the  fourth  part 
of  the  troops  should  consist  of  Athenian  citi- 
zens, and  the  immediate  supplies  were  only  to 
amount  to  ninety  talents.  He  knew  that  higher 
demands  would  alarm  their  indolence  and  love 
of  pleasure;  and  so  fatally  were  they  sunk  in 
the  dissipated  amusements  of  the  city,  that  it  is 
probable  the  small  armament  proposed  did  not 
actually  set  sail;  it  is  certain  that  no  future 
preparations  were  niade  adequate  to  the  public 
service. 

The  profound  policy  of  Philip  fostered  the 
supine  negligence  of  his  enemies.  For  more 
than  two  years  after  his  retreat  from  Thermo- 
pyls,  that  crafty  prince  much  confined  himself 
to  his  dominions,  and  chiefly  to  his  capital,  anx- 
ious to  dissipate  the  clamour  occasioned  by  his 
too  great  precipitation  to  seize  the  gates  of 
Greece.  In  that  interval  he  indeed  made  an 
expedition  to  chastise  the  rebellious  spirit  of  the 
A  r  *kiii\    Thessalians.    But  the  greatest  part 
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he  judged  with  skill,  and  encouraged  with 
munificence.  That  favourite  city  was  adorned 
with  temples,  theatres,  and  porticoes.  The  most 
ingenious  artists  of  Greece  were  summoned,  by 
literal  rewards,  to  the  court  of  Macedon;* 
and  men  of  talents  and  genius,io  who  were 
too  often  exposed  to  envy  and  persecution  in 
the  former  country,  were  received  with  open 
arms  by  a  prince,  who,  amidst  the  tumult  of 
war,  assiduously  cultivated  the  studies  of  liters* 
ture  and  eloquence.  In  his  domestic  govern- 
ment, Philip  administered  justice  with  impar- 
tiality, listened  with  condescension  to  the  com- 

nor  iti  harmony,  can  be  translated.  Tiflviixi  9(Xiinre( ;  sw 
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plaints  of  his  meanest  subjects,  and  disdaining' 
the  ceremonious  and  forbidding  pomp  of  tyran- 
ny, maintained  an  intercourse  of  visits  and  en- 
tertainments with  his  courtiers  and  generals.' 

In  a  prince  so  respectably  employed,  it  is  dif- 
ficult to  conceive  the  odious  and  detestable  vices 
with  which  Philip  is  upbraided  by  Demos- 
thenes ;2  yet  the  brief  descriptions  occasionally 
sketched  by  the  orator  are  filled  up  by  an  an- 
cient historian,  who  represents  the  infamies  of 
the  life  of  Philip  in  language  well  fitted  to  ar- 
raign the  horrors  of  Nero  or  Heliogabalus. 
Could  we  believe  the  acrimony  of  Theopom- 
pus,  a  writer  who  flourished  in  the  age  of  Alex- 
ander, by  whom  he  was  rewarded  and  honour- 
ed, not  perhaps  the  less  willingly  because  he 
had  exposed  or  exaggerated  the  vices  of  his  fa- 
ther, Philip  sullied  his  great  actions  by  the  most 
enormous  and  detestable  crimes.  Alike  avari- 
cious and  prodigal,  the  wealth  which  he  had 
amassed  by  injustice  and  rapacity,  he  dissipated 
in  the  most  flagitious  gratifications,  and  in  com- 
pany with  the  meanest  and  most  worthless  of 
mankind.  His  companions  were  chosen  pro- 
miscuously from  Macedonians  and  Greeks,  and 
especially  from  Thessalians,  the  most  profligate 
of  the  Greeks,  and  were  admitted  to  his  fami- 
Uarity  and  friendship,  in  proportion  to  their 
proficiency  in  the  most  odious  and  unnatural 
abominations'  that  ever  polluted  the  worst  men 

1  Plut.  in  Apophth.  el  in  Demotthen.  et  Alexand. 

2  Vid.  DemotUicn.  ex.  edit.  Wolf.  pp.  5, 8,  48,  6&  Ax. 

3  TheeptthetB  given  ti)embyTheopoinpaiareBfiA.u^o<, 
abomiiuibiles ;  and  KmTT»vf<n ;  the  last  word  ii  compound- 
ed of  x«,  valde^  and  rtiv^o;,  toMrus  ;  and  translated  inseg- 
nitur  meniulatus^  which  corraBponds  to  the  enormitaa 
vtemhrorum  of  tlie  Augustan  hiitoriani.  The  following 
description  of  the  friends  of  PhHip  is  too  indecent  for  mo- 
dern language :  "  Horum  enim  quidara  jam  viri  barbam 
idontidem  radobant  et  vollobantur :  alii  Tero  barbati  citra 
pudorem  Ticissim  so  impudicabant,  stupris  iotercutibus  so 
flag itantei ;  resi  rero  duo  vel  trea  circumducobantur  ^ui 
paterentur  mufiebria,  ct  eandem  operam  navarent  alios 
Bubagitantes.  Q.uamobrem  illos  jure  aliqnis  non  amicoa 
regis,  Bed  arnicas  esee  credidisset,  nee  militei  sed  pros- 
tibula  noncapaBseti  ia^enio  quidem  et  natura  Banguina- 
rio«,  moribuB  autem  viriiia  Bcorta,  &c.*'  This  pasBafe 
is  quoted  from  the  forty-ninth  book  of  Theopompos.  In 
bis  twenty-sixth  book  he  speaks  to  the  aarae  purpose: 
^  Philippnm  cum  Tbeasalos  intemperantes  ease,  ao  lascivm 
petuIantiBque  rite  proepiceret,  eoram  conventus  ac  con- 
tubornia  instituiise;  iisoue  nti  plaeeret  modis  omnibuB 
fuisse  conatum,  cum  illis  Ball&sse,  commiasatum  fuime, 
cnivis  libidini  se  ac  nequitia  tradidisae."  A  mistaken  pas- 
aage  of  Diodorus  has  made  some  learned  men  doubt  the 
authantieityof  thoBe  descriptions.  Diodorus  (1-  xvi.sect.S.) 
■ays,  that  TheopompuB  yty^»ptvmt  oxt*  /Bi/3\evf,  a-^e; 
To<c  M-fvTiixovTM  ig  »v  triiTTi  itm^mwwT^ ;  "  had  written 
tlM  hiatory  of  Philip  in  fifty-eight  books,  five  of  which  differ 


in  the  most  corrupt  ages  of  the  world.  We 
must,  doubtless,  make  allowances  for  the  giHof 
a  writer,  noted  to  a  proverb  for  severity.  Tet 
there  is  sufficient  collateral  evidence,  that  Pbi- 
lip^s  strong  propensity  to  low  wit,  obscenity, 
and  drunkenness,  rendered  him  a  prey  to  biiil^ 
foons,  parasites,  and  flatterers,  and  all  the 
worthless  retinue  of  intemperance  and  foDj. 
These  disgraceful  associates  of  the  prince,  finm- 
ed,  in  time  of  war,  a  regiment  apvt,  of  about 
eight  hundred  men,  whose  gradual  waste  vy 
continually  recruited  by  new  memben,  who 
either  were,  or  soon  became,  worthy  of  the  oU; 
for,  as  we  shall  soon  have  occasion  to  relate,  the 
whole  band  were  alike  cowardly  and  proflifite. 
But  in  whatever  manner  Philip  employed  In 
private  hours,  he  at  no  time  lost  sight  of  thox 
great  principles  of  policy  which  regulated  \a 
public  administration.  Under  pretence  of  vast 
ing  money  to  supply  the  expense  of  his  builii- 
ings,  and  other  public  works,  he  employed  n 
expedient  which  is  well  known  in  latter  tina, 
and  which  has  been  carried  to  such  excen  u 
threatens  the  safety  of  those  govemmente  wfaick 
it  was  intended  to  uphold.  The  letting  loose  of 
the  Delphic  treasures  had  diffused  near  a  mil- 
lion sterling  over  Greece.*  The  unsettled  stile 
of  that  country  rendered  those  who  had  lo- 
quired  wealth  very  uncertain  of  enjoyiof  it 
With  the  rich  and  avaricious,  Philip  employed 
proper  agents  to  take  up^  money  at  high  ia* 
terest,  which  procured  him  two  advantages  of 
a  very  important  kind,  the  attaching  to  his  go- 
vernment and  person  a  numerous  and  pover- 
ful  band  of  creditors ;  and  the  enabling  him  to 
pay,  under  the  title  of  debts,  and  therefore  with- 
out suspicion,  the  various  pensions  and  gn- 
tuities  by  which  he  maintained  his  inflaeoce 
among  the  orators  and  leading  men  m  the 
several  republics. 

in  style  from  the  rest."  Were  we  therefore  to  Bapfww  tk 
five  last  books  spurious  (for  that  is  the  inference  wbidi  xm 
been  drawn,)  the  obserration  of  Diodorus  wookl  not  tt  w 
aflect  the  pasaagea  above  cited. 

4  The  sacred  war  lasted  ten  years,  and  coat  the  f^*^ 
ton  thousand  talents,  near  two  miUioos;  it  had  abaid; 
lasted  five  years,  and  may  be  aappoaed  to  have  coit  rm 
the  halfof  that  sum.  Diodor.  1.  zvi.  p.  453.  Heaa]'^<i*^ 
the  gold  and  silver  dedications  (which  were  coioM  nM 
money)  w»-if3«xxn»  t«  A(u^i«  raXoirr*,  "excwdfiflt'' 
thousand  talents ;"  a  prodigioua  eura  (considering  therw] 
live  value  of  money  in  those  daya,)  of  which  the  aaMa 
diffusion  could  not  fail  to  produce  most  important* 
quenees. 

5  Justin.  viiL  3. 
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CHAPTER  XXXV. 

'Negligence  and  lAcentiousness  of  the  Atheniam—PkilifiU  Intrigues  in  Eubaor^Phocion  defeats 
the  Macedonians  and  Eubceans — Philip  invades  the  Olynthian  Territory — Demosthenes'* s  Ora- 
tions in  favour  of  the  Olynthians — Expedition  of  Chares — Philip  takes  Olynthus — Celebrates 
the  Festival  of  the  Muses  at  Dium — Commits  naval  Depredaiitms  on  Attica — His  Embassy  to 
Athens— TTie  Athenian  Embassy  to  Philip — Character  of  the  Ambassadors — Their  Conference 
with  the  King — Differently  reported  to  the  Senate  and  Assembly — PhUip^s  Conquests  in  Thrace 
— T%e  Phocian  War — Negotiations — Philip^s  Intrigues — Decree  of  the  Amphictyons  against 
Phocis — Executed  by  Philip — Maeedon  acknowledged  the  principal  Member  of  the  AmphiC" 
iyonic  Council. 


OlvxnD         npHE  Athenians,  deceived  by  the 
cvu4.*  inactivity  of  the  king  of  Mace- 

A  C  349  ^^^  indulged  themselves  without 
reserve,  in  their  favourite  amuse- 
ments. Their  confederates,  the  Phocians,  were 
abandoned ;  the  war  with  Philip,  in  which  they 
might  well  have  considered  themselves  as  prin- 
cipals, was  neglected.  Magistrates  and  people 
seemed  solely  attentive  to  regulate  public  fes- 
tivals and  processions,  and  to  ascertain  the  re- 
spective merit  of  dramatic  poets  and  performers. 
The  fund  originally  intended  for  the  exigences 
of  war,  had  already  been  appropriated  to  the 
theatre ;  and  a  law  was  now  enacted,  on  the 
motion  of  Eubulus,  an  artful  flatterer  of  the 
multitude,  rendering  it  a  capital  crime  to  pro- 
pose altering  this  unexampled  and  most  whim- 
sical destination.  It  was  in  vain  for  Demos- 
thenes to  resist  the  popular  torrent.  He  was 
opposed  and  overcome  by  Eubulus  and  De- 
mades,  the  latter  of  whom,  with  talents  that 
might  have  adorned  his  country,  condescended 
to  sell  its  interests  to  the  public  enemy. 

Bom  in  the  lowest  condition  of  life,  Demades 
retained  the  vices  of  his  birth;  and  always  dis- 
covered that  sordid  spirit,  and  weltered  in  those 
brutal  excesses,  which  betray  the  want  of  early 
culture.  Tet  the  acuteneas  of  his  apprehension, 
the  strength  of  his  reason  and  memory,  and, 
above  all,  the  bold  and  copious  flow  of  his  un- 
premeditated eloquence,  in  which  he  was  allow- 
ed to  excel  even  Demosthenes^  himself,  raised 
him  to  a  conspicuous  rank  in  the  assembly; 
a.nd  it  beine  his  business,  as  the  hireling  of 
Philip,  to  sail  along  with  the  stream  of  popular 
frenzy,  which  the  patriotism  of  his  rival  en- 
deavoured to  struggle  with,  and  to  stem,  he 
possessed  a  free  and  ample  scope  for  exercising 
his  abilities. 

Olvmo  "^^^  people  of  Athens  triumphed 

CV1L4  *  ^^  ^®  victory  of  perfidious  dema- 
A  r  349  S^S^^^  ^^^^  ^^  wisest  and  best  of 
their  fellow  citizens,  or  rather  over 
the  laws  and  constitution  of  their  country, 
when  Philip  began  to  play  those  batteries  which 
he  had  patiently  raised  with  such  skill  and  se- 
crecy. The  island  of  Eubcea,  which  he  called 
the  fetters  of  Greece,  was  the  first  object  of  his 
attack.  Since  the  expulsion  of  the  Thebans, 
of  which  we  have  formerly  taken  notice,  the 
Athenians  had  preserved  their  interest  in  the 
island,  where  they  maintained  a  small  body  of 
troops.    The  difierent  cities,  however,  enjoyed 

6  Pltttarch.  in  DomosttiQn. 


the  independent  government  of  their  own  laws; 
they  appointed  their  own  magistrates;  they 
sometimes  made  war  against  each  other ;  and 
separately  assumed  the  prerogatives  of  free  and 
sovereign  states,  while  they  all  collectively  ac- 
knowledged their  dependence  on  Athens.  Such 
political  arrangements  made  room  for  the  in- 
trigues of  Philip.  He  fomented  their  civil  dis- 
cord ;  gained  partisans  in  each  city ;  and,  at 
length,  under  colour  of  protecting  his  allies, 
landed  several  Macedonian  batta£ons  in  the 
island.^ 

Matters  were  soon  disposed  to  his  wish.  The 
Macedonians  were  allowed  to  occupy  the  most 
advantageous  posts.  The  Athenian  party  ex- 
claimed and  threatened;  but  Plutarch,  the 
leader  of  that  party,  was  gained  to  the  interests 
of  Philip,  and  demanded  auxiliaries  from  Athens 
only  to  betray  them  into  the  hands  of  their 
enemies.  Demosthenes,  who  alone  penetrated 
this  dark  scheme  of  villany,  entreated  and  con- 
jured his  countrymen  to  put  no  confidence  in 
Plutarch.  But  he  was  single  in  his  opinion. 
The  confidants  of  Philip  were  true  to  their 
master,  and  therefore  urged  the  expedition. 
The  friends  of  their  country  were  eager  to  save 
the  isle  of  Eubcea,  and  the  capricious  multi- 
tude, ever  in  extremes,  rushed  with  as  much 
impetuosity  to  an  enterprise  intended  for  their 
ruin,  as  they  had  long  shown  backwardness  to 
engage  in  every  other.s  The  promptitude  and 
vigour  of  their  preparations  much  exceeded  the 
expectation,  and  even  alarmed  the  fears,  of  the 
Macedonian  faction.  But  the  latter  had  gone 
too  far  to  retreat;  nor  could  they  foresee  the 
consequences  that  happened,  so  contrary  to 
their  hopes.  The  Athenians,  in  fact,  obtained 
a  decisive  victory,  not  by  the  strength  of  their 
arms,  which  was  inferior  to  the  enemy's,  but 
by  the  wise  choice  of  a  general. 

The  consummate  prudence  of  Phoclon,  who, 
on  his  arrival  in  Eubcea,  found  things  in  a 
worse  state  than  had  been  represented,  risked 
no  chance  of  defeat,  and  lost  no  opportunity  of 
advantage.^  Having  chosen  a  favourable  post, 
which  was  on  all  sides  surrounded  by  broken 
and  uneven  ground,  he  despised  the  clamours 
of  his  men  and  the  insults  of  the  enemy.  The 
treacherous  Plutarch  was  quickly  defeated  in 
a  mock  battle,  in  which  he  fell  back  on  the 
Athenian  cavidry,  who  fled  in  disorder  to  the 


7  i&chin.  in  Cteiiphont.  et  Demottb.  de  Faba  Legatione 
et  de  Pace. 

8  Domostfa.  de  Pace. 

9  Plutarch,  ia  Pbocion. 
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camp  of  Phocion.  The  Eabceans  and  Mace- 
<lonian8  punued  with  a  raah  and  intemperate 
ardour ;  and  elated  with  victory,  and  confident 
in  their  euperior  nambera,  prepared  to  assail  the 
<camp.  The  general,  mean  while,  performed  a 
sacrifice,  which  be  itadioosly  prolonged,  either 
from  religion  or  policj,  until  he  beheld  the  dis- 
order of  Uie  aasailanta,  embarrassed  by  the  un- 
equal ground,  and  by  their  own  rashness.  He 
then  commanded  his  men  to  stand  to  their 
arms,  and  sallying  from  his  intrenchments  with 
intrepid  Talour,  increased  the  confusion  of  the 
enemy,  who  were  repeUed  with  great  slaughter 
towards  the  plain  which  they  ha4  at  first  occu- 
pied. The  activity  of  Cleophanes,  who  had 
rallied  and  formed  the  Athenian  cavalry,  ren- 
dered the  victory  complete.  The  remains  of 
the  vanquished  took  refuge  in  the  fortress  of 
Zeratra,  in  the  northern  comer  of  the  island, 
which, being  attacked, made  a  feeble  resistance.' 
The  garrison  surrendered ;  but  Phocion  restor- 
ed all  the  Eubceans  to  liberty,  lest  the  people 
of  Athens,  inflamed  by  their  popular  leaders, 
might  treat  them  with  that  cruelty,  which,  on 
a  similar  oocaston,  they  had  inflicted  on  the  re- 
bellious citizens  of  Mitylen^.^  Having  spent  a 
few  weeks  in  settling  the  afiairs  of  the  island, 
he  returned  in  triumph  to  Athens,  his  ships 
drawn  up  in  line  of  battle,  their  stems  crowned 
with  gariands,  and  the  rowers  keeping  time  to 
the  sound  of  martial  music.  His  fellow  citizens 
received  him  with  acclamations  of  joy ;  but 
their  imprudence  did  not  allow  them  to  reap 
the  fhiits  of  his  success.  Molossus,  an  obscure 
stranger,  was  appointed,  by  cabal,  to  command 
the  troops  left  in  the  island ;  and  Philip,  having 
renewed  his  intrigues,  carried  them  on  with  the 
same  dexterity,  and  met  with  bettor  success.' 

It  is  worthy  of  attention,  that  Demosthenes 
followed  the  standard  of  Phocion  to  Euboea, 
though  he  had  strongly  disapproved  the  expe- 
dition. Both  he  and  his  rival  ^schines,  of  whom 
we  shall  soon  have  occasion  to  speak  more  fully, 
served  in  the  cavalry.  Demosthenes  was  re- 
proached with  being  the  first  who  deserted  his 
rank,  and  among  the  last  who  returned  to  the 
charge.  .£schines  behaved  with  distinguished 
gallantiTi  and  had  the  honour  of  being  appoint- 
ed by  rhocion^  to  carry  home  the  firet  intelli- 
gence of  the  victory.^ 

Olvmn  Philip's  disappointment  in  Eu- 

cvu.  4  ^^  °°'^  stimulated  his  activity. 
A  C  kid  ^^  ^^*^  were  spread  so  widely  all 
around  him,  that  when  one  part 
failed  he  could  catch  his  prey  in  another. 
The  Olynthians,  against  whom  he  seemed  to 
have  long  forgotten  his  resentment,  were  asto- 
nished to  observe  that  several  of  their  citizens 
grew  rich  and  great  in  a  manner  equally  sudden 
and  unaccountable ;  and  that  they  enlarged 
their  possessions,  built  stately  palaces,  and  dis- 
played a  degree  of  magnificence  and  grandeur 
hitherto  unknown  in  their  frugal  republic.  The 
unexpected  invasion  of  Philip  revesled  the  mys- 
tery. A  considerable  party  had  grown  wealUiy 
by  betraying  the  secrets,  exposing  the  weakness. 


1  Plat,  in  Phocion. 

9  See  above,  c  xvi.  p.  197. 

3  Plot,  in  Phocion. 

4  iEMluD.  d«  FoIm  Legatione,  •(  Demost.  in  Miditm. 


and  fostering  the  ill-timed  secozitj  of  Hhtn 
country.*  Their  influence  at  home  hiad  xboqib- 
mended  them  to  Philip,  and  the  wages  of  their 
iniquity  had  increased  that  influence.  It  wooU 
not  probably  have  been  difficult  to  proTS  thsir 
treason,  but  it  seemed  dangerous  to  punish  it; 
and  the  Olynthians  were  more  imnnediatdy 
concerned  to  repel  the  open  ravages  of  thsir 
territory.  In  tins  emergency  they  trusted  sot 
to  their  domestic  forces  of  ten  thoosaod  foot 
and  one  thousand  horse,^  but  sent  an 
to  Athens,  inveighing  in  the  strongest 
against  Philip,  who  had  first  courted,  then  de- 
ceived, and  at  last  invaded  and  attacked  them ; 
and  craving  assistance  from  the  Athenians,  ia 
consequence  of  the  alliance  formerly  concluded 
between  the  two  republics,  to  defeat  the  do- 
signs  of  a  tyrant  equally  daring  and  perftiiooL 

Had  the  people  of  Athens  heartily  undertaken 
the  cause  of  Olynthus,  Philip  would  have  been 
exposed  a  second  time  to  the  danger  which  ha 
had  eluded  with  so  much  address  in  the  begin- 
ning of  his  reign.  Thebes  was  employed  and 
exhausted  in  the  Phocian  war;  the  grandeur  of 
Sparta  had  decayed  as  much  as  her  principles 
had  degenerated;  the  inferior  states 
not  their  views  of  policy  beyond  their 
districts.  But  the  Athenians,  recently  8a< 
ful  in  Euboea,  and  reinforced  bi^  the  strength 
and  resentment  of  such  a  republic  as  Olynthus, 
might  have  still  rendered  themselves  formida- 
ble to  the  public  enemy,  especially  as  at  this 
juncture  the  rebellious  humours  of  the  Thewa 
lians  broke  out  afresh,  and  led  them  capriciomiy 
to  oppose,  with  as  much  eagerness  as  they  had 
often  helped  to  promote,  the  interest  of  Maoe- 
don.  But  to  compensate  these  unpromians 
circumstances,  Philip  possessed  strenuous  abet- 
tors of  his  power  within  the  walls  of 
and  Olynthus ;  and  his  garrisons  actually 
manded  the  principal  posts  in  Theasaly.  Abovo 
all,  the  indolence  and  vices  of  his  enemies  were 
most  favourable  to  his  cause.  The  late  uacottm 
in  Euboea,  which  should  have  animated  a  bravo 
and  generous  people  to  new  exertions  and  dan- 
gers, only  replanged  the  Athenians  into  a  sloth- 
ful secarity.  While  they  enjoyed  their  thea- 
trical entertainments,  their  shows  and  festavals, 
and  all  the  ease  and  luxury  of  a  city  life,  they 
were  little  inclined  to  engage  in  any  enterprise 
that  might  disturb  the  tranquil  course  of  their 
pleasures.  In  this  disposition  they  were  en- 
couraged by  their  perfidious  orators,  who 
strongly  exhorted  them  to  beware  of  involving 
themselves  in  the  danger  of  Olynthus,  or  m 
provoking  the  resentment  of  a  prince  whose 
power  they  were  unable  to  resist  The  orator 
Demades  particularly  distinguished  his  seal  m 
the  Macedonian  interest;  advising  an  absolnta 
and  total  rejection  of  the  demands  of  theOlyn- 
thian  ambassadors. 

Demosthenes  at  length  arose,  and  as  the  do- 
sign  of  calling  the  assembly  had  been  already 
explained,  entered  immediately  on  the  q[nestion 
under  deliberation.      ^On^  many  occasions. 


5  l>emoithen.  Oljmth.  panin. 

6  Demovthen.  de  F»l«a  Legation*. 

7  I  mean  not  a  tramlation  of  Demoatbgnes. 
ins  bia  ■peechee  entire  would  dastrojr  tba  boabla  at 
of  thia  hialorical  work,  with  tiM  Amga  oT  wUck  il 
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Atheniaiui!  have  the  ^ods  declared  their  favour 
to  thiB  statet  bat  never  more  maziifestly  than  in 
the  present  juncture.    That  enemies  should  be 
raiflod  to  Philip,  on  the  confines  of  his  territory, 
enemies  not  contemptible  in  power,  and,  which 
in  more  important,  so  determined  on  the  war, 
tliat  they  rej^ard  every  accommodation  with 
Jtf  acedon,  first  as  insidious,  next  as  the  destruc- 
tion of  their  country,  can  be  ascribed  to  nothing 
leas  than  the  bountiful  interposition  of  Heaven. 
IVith  every  thing  else  on  our  side,  let  us  not  be 
wanting  to  ourselves;  let  us  not  be  reproached 
with  the  unspeakable  infamy  of  throwin|r  away, 
not  only  those  cities  and  territories  which  we 
inherited  from  our  ancestors,  but  those  occa- 
aions  and  alliances  offered  us  by  fortune  and 
the  gods.    To  insist  on  the  power  and  great- 
ness of  Philip  belongs  not  to  the  present  sub- 
ject.   He  has  become  great  through  your  supine 
neglect,  and  the  perfidy  of  traitors,  whom  it 
becomes  you  to  punish.    Such  topics  are  not 
honourable  for  you :  I  wave  them  as  superfluous, 
having  matter  more  material  to  urge.    To  call 
the  king  of  Macedon  perjured  and  perfidious, 
without  proving  my  assertions,  would  be  the 
language  of  insult  and  reproach.    But  his  own 
actions,  and  not  my  resentment,  shall  name 
him;  and  of  these  I  think  it  necessary  to  speak, 
for  two  reasons;   first,  that  he  may  appear, 
what  he  really  is,  a  wicked  man;  and,  secondly, 
that  the  wes]^  minds  who  are  intimidated  by 
his  power  and  reaonrces,  may  perceive  that  the 
artifices  to  which  he  owes  them  are  now  all 
exhausted,  and  that  his  ruin  is  at  hand.    As  to 
myself^  Athenians !  I  should  not  only  fear  but 
adinire  Philip,  had  he  attained  his  present 
height  of  grandeur  by  honourable  and  equitable 
means.    But  after  the  most  serious  examina- 
tion I  find,  that  at  first  he  seduced  our  simpli- 
€uty  by  the  flattering  promise  of  Amphipolis; 
that  he  next  surprised  the  friendship  of  Olya- 
thus  bv  the  deceitful  gift  of  Potidea;  that, 
lastly,  he  enslaved  the  Thessalians,  under  the 
apeoiouB  pretence  of  delivering  them  from  ty- 
rants.   In  one  word,  with  what  community 
hath  he  treated  which  hath  not  experienced  his 
fraud?    Which  of  his  confederates  hath  he  not 
shamelessly  betrayed?     Can  it  be  expected, 
then,  that  those  who  promoted  his  elevation, 
because  they  thought  hun  their  fiiend,  will  con- 
tinue to  support  it,  when  they  find  him  a  friend 
to  his  own  interests  alona?  Impossible!  When 
'Confederacies  are  formed  on  the  principles  of 
common  advantage  and  affection,  each  member 
shares  the  toils  with  alacrity;  all  persevere; 
such  confederacies  endure.    But  when  worth- 
lesmesB  and  lawless  ambition  have  raiwd  a  sin- 
gle man,  the  slightest  accident  overthrows  the 
unstable  edifice  of  his  grandeur.    It  is  not,  no ! 
Athenians!  it  is  not  possible  to  found  a  lasting 
power  on  treachery,  fraud,  and  perjury.   These 
may  succeed  for  awhile :  but  time  reveals  their 
weakness.    For,  as  in  a  house,  a  ship,  and  in 
structures  of  every  kind,  the  foundation  and 


be  iDcooriftont  to  tranacribe  wb*t  the  orator  found  it  necei- 
•tfy  to  My,  repett,  and  enforce  eo  often.  Bestdee,  Demoe- 
Ihenw  H  one  of  the  few  Greek  writeri  that  has  been  trane- 
kted,  at  the  late  Mr.  Harm  tart  in  his  Philolofieal 
Eoquiriei,  bv  competent  penone:  Dn.  Leland  and  Fraoeii, 
io  Ea«lub ;  Mr.  Toarmil  and  the  Abb«  Aufer,  in  Fraoeh ; 
SDd  the  Abbe  OwaroUi,  in  Italian. 
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lower  parts  should  be  firm  and  solid,  so  the 
grounds  and  principles  of  action  should  be  just 
and  true.  But  such  qualities  belong  not  to  the 
actions  of  Philip.> 

*^I  am  of  opinion,  then,  that  fearless  of  con- 
sequences, you  ought  to  assist  Olynthus  with 
the  utmost  celerity  and  vigour,  and  to  despatch 
an  embassy  to  the  Thenalians,  to  inflame  their 
hostility.    But  take  care,  Athenians !  that  your 
ardour  evaporate  not  in  resolutions  and  decarees. 
Be  ready  to  pay  your  contributions;  prepare  to 
take  the  field;  show  yourselves  in  earnest,  and 
you  will  soon  discover  not  only  the  hollow 
faith  of  the  allies  of  Philip,  but  the  internal  and 
concealed  infirmity  of  Macedon  itsel£    That 
kingdom  has  emerged  from  obscurity  amidst 
the  contests  of  neighbouring   states,  during 
which,  the  smallest  weight,  put  into  either  scale, 
is  sufficient  to  incline  the  balance.  But,  in  itself, 
Macedon  is  inconsiderable  and  weak,  and  its 
real  weakness  is  increased  by  the  splendid  but 
ruinous  expeditions  of  Philip.    For  the  king 
and  his  subjects  are  actuated  by  very  different 
sentiments.    Domineered  by  ambition,  he  dis- 
regards ease  and  safety ;  but  his  subjects,  who 
individually  have  little  diare  in  the  glory  of  his 
conquests,  are  indignant,  that,  for  the  sake  of 
one  man,  they  shoiHd  be  harassed  by  continual 
warfare,  and  withdrawn  from  those  occupations 
and  pursuits,  which  afford  the  comforts  and 
happiness  of  private  life.    On  the  great  body  of 
his  people,  Philip,  therefore,  can  have  no  reli- 
ance ;  nor,  whatever  may  be  said  of  their  va- 
lour and  discipline,  can  he  depend  more  on  his 
mercenaries.    For  I  am  informed,  by  a  man  of 
undoubted  veracity,  who  has  just  arrived  from 
Macedon,  that  none  of  Philip's  guards,  even 
those  whom  he  treats  with  the  affectionate,  but 
deceitful  names  of  companions,  and    follow 
soldiers,  can  merit  his  esteem,  without  incurring 
his  hatred  and  persecution.  Such  is  the  intoler- 
able jealousy,  such  the  malignant  envy,  which 
crowns  the  other  odious  vices  of  this  monster, 
who,  defying  every  sentiment  of  virtue  and  de- 
cency, drives  from  his  presence  all  who  shud- 
der, all  who  are  disgusted,  at  the  most  unna* 
tural  enormities;  and  whose  court  is  continually 
crowded  by  buffoons,  parasites,  obscene  poets 
and  drunkards;  wretches  who,  when  drunk, 
will  dance,  but  such  dances^  as  modesty  dare 
not  name.    Slight  and  trivial  as  these  matters 
may  to  some  appear,  they  exhibit  the  worthl< 


8  The  important,  though  trite  proTerb,  that  in  poblie,  as 
wen  at  in  private  tnuwactiooe,  "honesty  i»  the  beet  policy.** 
wee  nevef  eipreceed,  perhape  with  each  di|pnity,  ae  in  the 
following  worda  of  Qemoethenee:  otmi*  fuv  y»f  ««-*  f«Mi»t 
T«  wfmy/tMrm  rvrrif,  km*  wmTt  t«vt«  rv/t^i^n  reif  ^iti- 
XevPi  rou  iroXi^ov,  k«<  cv/utovi iv,  k»i  ^if  hv  t«(  rvft^^m 
fmfy  »«*  /UMt9  aSiXsvnr  e«  mvBfmwot*  or«i>  ^i  an  irXio* 

fttKfiv  9^miTfi9if  mitmrrm  •mxmitjpc  km*  StmKvvtv,  ov  ymf 
f«*ri,  m  uvifig  Mnfmttt^  «ftae«rT«  km*  tfrfffvvrm  *»i 
^tvScft»*9Vj  Swrnpuv  Ci6»iiiv  HTnrmr9»f  mKKm  t«  rttmorm 
«t(  /Mv  »^»if  «•*  C(«XHv  Xforov,  airrixf**  R«<  r^e^f •  y» 
i|v9iisiv  in  rmif  »Kwtrt¥f  mv  rvxn'  r»  XfWm  tt  pm^mrmtf 
%»t  Tif I  duT*  K<»r«ff(i.  mwtf  ym^  oiKiMf,  0«^<»«,  %•» 
irXtiev,  nut  rmv  mKKmP  r»»  TOtowrwv.  r«  sarwStv  (vxu* 

fOTMT*   (IVMI    t^M,     evTW   KIM    TOV   1rf»*$»$9  TUf    afXMf   »•« 

Ti»s  vToiiTttf  aX.ii$ii(  »«i  J'iKMiMt  ttvmt  frfO(nr»i<'  towt* 
Si  0«K  ivi  vvv  u¥  r«i{  miTfuyfuit^tt  OiX<vir»*  Denoe* 
then.  Olynth.  i.  or  Olynth.  ii.  p.  7th,  in  the  oonunon  but 
incorrect  edition  of  Wolfiua. 

0  l*he  *9fimKiWft»f,  Demoeth.  p.  8.  Vid.  Behol.  ad 
Arietoph.  in  Nubib.  Prom  the  deeeriptioo  above  riven  of 
Athenian  manners,  it  appean  that  Demosthenes*!  delkaoy 
wai  merely  complimeniaL 
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nan  of  Philip,  and  annonnee  the  infelicity 
which  awaiti  him.  The  dangerous  defects  of 
his  character  are  hid  in  the  blaze  of  proflperitj;^ 
but  when  misfortune  happens,  his  native  de- 
formity will  appear.  For  it  is  easy  to  prove 
that,  as  in  the  bodily  frame,  men,  during  the 
season  of  health,  are  msensible  of  what  is  weak 
and  disordered  in  their  constitutions,  which  im- 
perfections are  immediately  felt  on  the  first 
approach  of  sickness ;  so  the  glory  of  foreign 
conquest  conceals  the  yices  and  defects  of  re- 
publics and  monarchies ;  but  let  calamity  hap- 
pen, let  the  war  be  carried  to  their  frontiers, 
and  those  hitherto  latent  evils  immediately  be- 
come manifest. 

**^  If  there  is  a  man  among  you,  Athenians ! 
who  thinks  that  Philip  is  a  formidable  enemy, 
because  he  is  fortunate,  I  agree  with  that  man. 
Fortune^  has  a  mighty  influence,  or  rather 
Fortune  alone  domineers  in  human  affairs.  Tet 
could  you  be  persuaded  to  do  but  the  smallest 
part  of  your  duty,  I  would  greatly  prefer  your 
fortune  to  Philip's ;  for  you,  surely,  have  better 
reason  to  trust  in  the  assistance  of  Heaven. 
But  we  remain,  I  think,  inactive,  hesitating, 
delaying,  and  deliberating,  while  our  enemy 
takes  the  field,  braving  seasons  and  dangers, 
and  neglecting  no  opportunity  of  advantage. 
And  if  Uie  indolent  and  careless  are  abandoned 
by  their  best  fiiends,  can  we  expect  that  the 
gods,  however  favourable,  should  assist  us,  if 
we  will  not  help  ourselves  ?" 

The  people  of  Atliens,  animated  to  thmr  duty, 
on  the  one  hand,  by  Demosthenes,  and  seduced, 
on  the  other,  by  the  hirelings  of  Philip,*  and 
their  own  deceitful  passionSfimprudently  steered 
a  middle  course,  which,  in  public  affairs,  is 
often  the  most  dangerous.  Convinced  that  the 
preservation  of  Olynthus  was  the  best  safeguard 
of  Attica,  yet  unwilling  to  tear  themselves  from 
their  beloved  pleasures,  they  determined  to  send 
Chares,  with  a  fleet  and  two  thousand  merce- 
naries, to  the  assistance  of  their  allies.  This 
commander,  who  was  the  idol  of  the  multitude, 
but  the  disgrace  of  his  country  and  of  his  pro- 
fession,^ showed  no  solicitude  to  protect  the  de- 
pendencies of  Oljmthns,  which  successively  sub- 
mitted to  the  Macedonian  arms.  To  gratify 
the  rapacity  of  his  troope,  he  made  a  descent  on 
the  fertile  coast  of  Pallen^,  where,  falling  in 
with  eight  hundred  men  commanded  by  Au- 
dttus,  called  the  friends  of  Philip,  he  obtained 
over  those  contemptible  cowards  an  easy  and 
ludicrous  victory,  which  served  only  to  amuse 
the  comic  poets  of  the  times.  Having  gained 
this  advantage.  Chares  became  unwilling  to 
try  his  fortune  in  any  severer  conflict;  and  dis- 
daining, as  he  affected,  to  follow  the  motions 
of  Philip,  returned  home,  and  celebrated  his 
triumph  over  the  vain,  boe^tful,  and  voluptuous 
Audeus;'  not,  however,  with  the  spoils  of  the 
vanquished,  but  with  the  sum  of  sixty  talents. 


1  Baounde  im  niM  mint  vitili  obtantoi.    BaUatt. 

9  From  what  ia  laid  bdow,  it  appeara  that,  by  Fortnna, 
Demoilheoaa  heia  maaoa  the  diapanaatiooa  of  Providaoca; 
and  bfjiood  foitana,  tba  FaToor  of  Heavan. 

3  Philocbonu  in  Dionya.  E|nat  ad  Amnioniaro. 

4  Timothena  aaid  of  hun, "  that  ha  waa  fiuar  to  cany  the 
baoue,  than  to  eooimand  an  army.**    PlaL  in  Apophth. 

5  Anong  hb  contemporariea,  he  waa  nicknamod  «x«x- 
TfvMr,  the  eo«A.    Atheaaoa  L  xiL  p.  534. 


which  he  had  extorted  from  the  Phodtm,  vitt 
were  actually  in  alliance  with  Athens.' 

The  thoughtless  multitude,  who  jodged  ti 
the  expedition  of  Chares  by  the  expennve  ponip 
with  which  he  entertained  them  at  his  retan, 
talked  extravagantly  of  invading  MacedoB,ud 
chastising  the  insdence  of  Philip,'  wbcn  t  m- 
cond  embassy  arrived  from  Olynthus.  Tbe  ii- 
habitants  of  this  place  had  been  shut  up  wiiliia 
their  walls;  they  had  lost  Stagyra,  Midbeni, 
Toron^,  cities  of  considerable  strength,  besdei 
many  inferior  towns,  which,  on  the  fint  appnr- 
ance  of  Philip,  were  forward  to  reoeiva  kii  . 
bribes,  and  to  open  their  gates  ;>  and  this  ihaae>  ^ 
ful  venality,  in  places  well  provided  for  deftooe,  i 
made  the  king  of  Macedon  observe  to  his  %e» 
rals,  that  he  would  thenceforth  oonnder  do  fiv* 
tress  as  impregnable,  which  conld  admit  amok 
laden  with  money.9  Dejected  by  continoil 
losses,  the  Olynthians  turned  their  thoagbtito 
negotiation,  that  they  might  at  least  amnae  tk 
invader  till  the  arrival  of  the  Athenian  soocooni 
Philip  penetrated  their  design,  and  dexterouiy 
turned  their  arts  against  them ;  affectmg  to  leai 
an  ear  to  their  proposals,  but  mean  while  cas* 
tinning  his  approaches,  till,  having  got  within 
forty  stadia  of  their  walls,  he  declared  thit  of 
two  things  one  was  necessary,  either  ikey  malt 
leave  Olynthus,  or  he  Macedon. *o  This  expli- 
cit dedaraticm  from  an  enemy,  who  often  flit^ 
tered  to  destroy,  but  who  might  alwaya  be  h- 
lieved  when  he  threatened,  convinced  the  dtp- 
thians  of  what  they  had  long  suspected,  tlut 
their  utter  ruin  was  at  hand.  They  eodea* 
voured  to  retard  the  fatal  moment  by  avigim' 
ous  sally,  in  which  their  cavalry,  comminded 
by  ApoUonides,  particularly  signalised  their  tv 
lour.i^  But  they  were  repulsed  by  supentf 
numbers,  and  obliged  to  take  refuge  in  the  eitj. 

In  this  posture  of  affairs,  the  ambaHsdoa 
sailed  for  Athens ;  and  having  arrived  there, 
found,  to  their  utter  astonishment,  the  malti- 
tude  still  enjoying  the  imaginary  trimnph  of 
Chares.  This  commander.  Who  chiefly  owed 
his  credit  to  the  ascendantof  superfidalqiulititt 
over  the  undisceming  folly  of  the  people,  w«t 
warm  and  active  partisan  of  demoazcjy  md 
as  such  viewed,  even  by  Demosthenes,  with  too  | 
partial  eyes.  The  orator,  besides,  well  knet 
that  the  irregular,  useless,  or  destnicti?e  open- 
tions  of  the  Athenian  arms,  ought  not  tlwtji 
to  be  charged  on  the  misconduct  of  the  geoenL 
The  troops  were  alwajrs  ill  paid;  sometinitf 
not  paid  at  all;  and  therefore  disobedient  «^ 
mutinous.  Instead  of  submitting  to  contnii  i 
they  often  controlled  their  leaden ;  their  Ttto- 
lutions  were  prompt  and  ungovernable ;  wha 
they  could  not  persuade,  they  threatened;  oA 
compelled  even  prudent  commandera  to  mot' 
sures  wild,  ruinous,  and  dishonourable. 

Demosthenes,  therefore,  who  again  ^^^^ 
to  second  the  demands  of  Olynthus,  waved  aB 

8  Atheneoa  1.  xii.  p.  534. 

7  Demoatheo.  Olynth.  ii. 

8  Diodoraa,  1.  zn.  p.  490.  .  .^ 
0  PlDtareh.  obi  anpra.    Diodoraa,  p.  451,  rdatM  IM^ 

tar  aomewhat  di0bi«ntly.  Bat  he  aeknowledfM  tw^ 
king  of  Maeedon  boaatod  that  ha  had  aufmaalad  Im«^- 
niona  more  by  gold  than  by  anna.    Diodonis,  p<  49a 

10  Demoathen.  Fhilipp. 

11  Id.  Ibid. 
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ftccnflation  against  particular  peraons.    After 
ende&vouring  to  reprev  the  yain  oonfidence  of 
liis  countrTmen,  which  had  been  excited  by  the 
supposed  adyantages  of  Chares,  and  the  venal 
breath  of  corrupt  orators,  he  describes  the  real 
dajiger  of  their  allies,  which  he  persuades  them 
to  regard  as  their  own.    The  crisis  was  now 
arrived ;  and  if  they  neglected  the  present  op- 
portunity of  fulfilling  their  engagements  to 
Olynthufl,  they  must  soon  be  obliged  to  meet 
Philip    in   Attica.    He   reminds  Uiem  of  the 
▼ariouB  occasions,  which  they  had  already  lost, 
of  repelling  this  rapacious  tyrant,  this  hostile 
Barbarian,  this  mixture  of  perfidy  and  violence, 
for  whom  he  cannot  find  any  name  sufficiently 
reproachful.   **•  But  some  perhaps  will  say,  it  is 
the  bofliness  of  a  public  speaker  to  advise,  not  to 
upbraid.     We  wish  to  assist  the  Olynthians, 
and  we  will  assist  them ;  but  inform  us  how 
our  aid  may  be  rendered  most  effectual.    Ap- 
point magistrates,  Athenians !  for  the  inspection 
of  your  laws ;  not  to  enact  new  laws ;  they  are 
already  too  numerous ;  but  to  repeal  those  whose 
ill  effects  you  daily  experience ;  I  mean  the  laws 
respecting  the  theatrical  funds  (thus  openly  I 
declare  it,)  and  some  about  the  soldiery.    By 
the  first,  the  soldier^s  pay  is  consumed,  as  thea- 
trical expenses,  by  the  useless  and  inactive ;  the 
second  screen  from  justice  the  coward  who  de- 
clines the  service,  and  damp  the  ardour  of  the 
brave  who  would  be  ready  to  take  the  field. 
Till  these  laws  be  repealed,  expect  not  that  any 
man  will  urge  your  true  interest,  since  his 
honest  zeal  must  be  repaid  with  destruction." 
After  insisting  still  farther  on  this  delicate  and 
dangerous  subject,  Demosthenes  probably  ob- 
served displeasure  and  resentment  in  the  coun- 
tenances of  his  hearers,  and  then  (as  his  custom 
was)  artfully  turning  the  discourse :  ^  I  speak 
thus,  not  with  a  view  to  give  offence,  for  X  am 
not  80  mad  as  wantonly  to  offend ;  but  because 
1  think  it  the  duty  of  a  public  speaker  to  prefer 
your  interest  to  your  pleasure.   Such  were  the 
maxims  and  conduct  (you  yourselves  know  it) 
of  those  ancient  and  illustrious  orators  whom 
all  unite  to  praise,  but  none  venture  to  imitate; 
of  the  virtuous  Arlstides,  of  Nicias,  of  Pericles, 
and  of  him  whose  name^*  T  bear.    But  since 
ministers  have  appeared  who  dare  not  address 
the  assembly,  till  they  have  first  consuUtd  you 
about  the  covnttU  which  they  ought  to  give, 
who  ask,  as  it  were.  What  shall  I  propose? 
What  shall  I  advise  ?  In  what,  Athenians !  can 
I  do  you  pleasure  ?  the  sweet  draught  of  flattery 
has  concealed  a  deadly  poison ;  our  strength  is 
enervated,  our  glory  tarnished,  the  public  beg- 
gared  and    disgraced,  while   those    smooth- 
tongued declaimers  have  acquired  opulence  and 
splendour.  >  3  Consider,  Athenians !  how  briefly 


11  DemMtb«nef,  who  acted  loch  a  distingniihed  part  in 
tin  PelopoDoesiaa  war.    Bee  abore,  o.  xtu.  p.  903,  el  leq. 

13  It  u  worthy  of  obsorratioD  that,  in  thi«  diaeourse 
throagboar,  Demoithenea  insi*fa  that  the  poople  at  large  en- 
joyed mocb  le«  authority  in  hia  time  than  in  the  days  of 
Ariitidea,  &e.  All  dependa,  he  aaMrta,  on  the  popular  ora- 
tors and  mafiatratea,  "oiirox<T(ve/ii*ot.**  Yet  it  ia  well 
known  that,  since  the  a^e  of  Ariatidea.  the  fovemment  had 
beeoiM  more  demoeratical.  Demoathenoi  himaelf  allowa 
thia:  the  oratora,  he  aaya,  dare  not  addreaa  the  people  now 
with  that  freedom  which  tboy  need  formerly.— >Thia  apoa- 
lent  eontradietion  abowa  the  nature  and  tendency  of  that 
ipaeiai  of popalar  foTenmeat  which  the  Oretka  caD  oebio- 


the  conduct  of  your  ancestors  may  be  contrasted 
with  your  own;  for  if  you  would  pursue  the 
road  to  glory  and  happiness,  you  need  not  foreign 
instructors :  it  will  be  sufficient  to  follow  the 
example  of  those  from  whom  yon  are  descend- 
ed. The  Athenians  of  former  times,  whom  the 
orators  never  courted,  never  treated  with  that 
indulgence  to  which  you  are  accustomed,  held, 
with  general  consent,  the  sovereignty  of  Greece 
for  silty-five  years  \^*  deposited  above  ten  thou- 
sand talents  in  the  citadel ;  kept  the  king  of 
Macedon  in  that  subjection  which  a  Barbarian 
owes  to  Greece ;  erected  many  and  illustiioua 
trophies  of  the  exploits  which  their  own  valour 
had  achieved  by  land  and  sea ;  in  a  word,  are 
the  only  people  on  record  whose  glorious  actions 
transcend  the  power  of  envy.  Thus  great  in 
war,  their  civil  administration  was  not  less  ad- 
mirable. The  stately  edifices  which  they  raised, 
the  temples  which  they  adorned,  the  dedications 
which  they  offered  to  the  gods,  will  never  be 
excelled  in  magnificence ;  but,  in  private  Ufe,  so 
exemplary  was  their  moderation,  and  so  scru- 
pulous their  adherence  to  tho  frugal  maxims  of 
antiquity,  that  if  any  of  you  has  examined  the 
houses  of  Aristides  or  Miltiades,  he  will  find 
them  undistinguished  above  the  contiguous 
buildings  by  superior  elegance  or  grandeur. 
The  ambition  of  those  illustrious  statesmen  was 
to  exalt  the  republic,  not  to  enrich  themselves  ;'* 
and  this  just  moderation,  accompanied  by  piety 
and  patriotism,  raised  their  country  (and  no 
wonder !)  to  the  height  of  prosperity.  Such  was 
the  condition  of  Athens  under  those  sincere  and 
honest  men.  Is  it  the  same,  or  nearly  the  same, 
under  the  indulgence  of  our  present  ministers? 
I  wave  other  topics  on  which  I  might  enlarge. 
But  you  behold  in  what  solitude  we  are  left. 
TheLacedsmonians  lost;  the Thebcms harassed 
by  war ;  no  other  republic  worthy  of  aspiring 
to  the  sovereignty.  Tet,  at  this  period,  when 
we  might  not  only  have  defended  our  own  poe- 
sessions,  but  have  become  the  arbiters  and  um- 
pires of  all  around  us,  we  have  been  stripped  of 
whole  provinces;  we  have  expended  fifteen 
htmdred  talents  fruitlessly;  we  have  lost,  in 
time  of  peace,  the  alliances  and  advantages  which 
the  arms  of  our  ancestors  had  acquired;  and  we 
have  raised  up  and  armed  a  most  formidable 
enemy  agfainst  ourselves.  If  not,  let  the  roan 
stand  forth  who  can  show  from  what  other  cause 
Philip  has  derived  his  greatness.  But  the  miser- 
able condition  of  our  foreign  affairs,  is  perhaps 
compensated  by  the  happiness  of  our  domestic 
state,  and  the  splendid  Improvements  of  our 
capital.  Roads  repaired,  walls  whitened, /oun* 
taxTit.^  ond  follies  .'^^  And  the  ministers  who  have 
procured  us  those  magnificent  advantages,  past 
from  poverty  and  meanness  to  opulence  and 
dignity ;  build  private  palaces  which  insult  the 


garehy.-'— The  populace  are  the  tlavea  of  their  demagngne*, 
and  the  demngoguea  of  the  populace.  Inatead  of  lihertyi 
there  ia  an  interchange  of  aervitude. 

13  Demosihenea**  chronology  here  ia  not  aeeorate.  Set 
above,  p.  ^Sfi.  in  the  note. 

14  PriTatoi  itlia  eoncus  erat  breiria 

Commane  magnum.  Box.  ode  xt.  L  fi. 

15  ni)vi»t  «••  \ii(st.  Denoethenet  diadained  i^  aach  a 
gingle  or  worda  when  it  pieaented  itaelf  naturally ;  bot  aa  it 
rarely  oeeoit  ia  hia  worka,  it  la  plain  that  he  sever  tongbl 
lor  It. 
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edifices  of  the  pablie ;  grow  greater  as  their 
coantrj  becomee  leai)  and  gradually  rise  on  its 
rains.  What  is  the  sonrce  of  this  disorder?  It 
is,  Athenians!  that  formerly  the  people  did 
their  duty,  took  the  field  in  person,  and  thus 
kept  the  magistrates  in  awe." 

The  assembly  remained  insensible  to  the  mo- 
tives of  interest  and  honour.  Instead  of  taking 
the  field  in  person,  they  sent  to  Olynthus  a 
body  of  foreign  infantry,  amounting  to  four 
thousand,  with  a  hundred  and  fifty  horse,  un- 
der the  command  of  Charidemus.  This  un- 
worthy general,  who  was  the  slave  of  his  mer- 
'Cenaries,  and  of  his  own  detestable  passions, 
gratified  the  rapacity  of  his  troops  by  ravaging 
the  Macedonian  province  of  Bottissa,  on  the 
•confines  of  Chalcis.  At  length,  however,  he 
threw  his  forces  into  Olynthus;  and  the  be- 
sieged, encouraged  by  this  reinforcement,  ha- 
zarded another  sally,  in  which  \hey  were  de- 
feated and  repelled  with  considerable  loss.  The 
Athenian  mercenaries  were  rendered  every  day 
more  contemptible  by  their  cowardice,  and  more 
dangerous  by  their  licentiousness.  The  beastly 
Charidemus  had  neither  inclination  nor  ability 
to  restrain  their  irregularities.  According  to 
his  custom,  he  drank,  at  every  meal,  to  a  scan- 
dalous excess :  his  brutality  insulted  the  women 
of  Olynthus ;  and  such  was  his  impudent  and 
abandoned  profligacy,  that  he  demanded  of  the 
senate,  as  a  reward  for  his  pretended  services, 
a  beautiful  Macedonian  youth,  then  captive  in 
the  city.i 

In  this  state  of  affairs,  the  Olynthians  a 
third  time  applied  to  Athens.  On  the  present 
occasion,  iBschines,  who  aflerwards  became 
such  an  active  partisan  of  the  Macedonian  in- 
terest, particularly  distinguished  his  zeal  and 
his  patriotism.  The  speech  of  Demosthenes, 
to  the  same  purpose,  is  still  on  record.  He  ex- 
horts and  conjures  his  countrymen  to  send  to 
Olynthus  an  army  of  citizens,  and  at  the  same 
time  to  make  a  diversion,  by  invading  the  Ma- 
cedonian coast.  Unless  both  be  done,  the  in- 
defatigable industry  of  Philip  would  render 
either  ineffectual.  ^  Have  you  ever  considered 
the  rapid  progress  of  this  prince  ?  He  began  by 
taking  Amphipolis,  then  Pydna,  Potidtea,  and 
Methon6;  from  thence  he  poured  his  troops 
into  Thessaly,  and  became  master  of  Pherie, 
Pegass,  and  Magnesia.  Then,  turning  towards 
Thrace,  be  overran  provinces,  conquered  and 
divided  kingdoms,  and  seated  himself  on  the 
trophies  of  fallen  crowns  and  broken  sceptres. 
I  speak  not  of  his  expedition  against  the  Peo- 
nians  and  Illyrians,  into  Epirus, — and  where 
has  not  ambition  conducted  his  arms?  But 
why  this  long  enumeration? — To  prove  the 
important  opportunities  which  your  negligence 
has  lost,  and  the  unextinguishable  ardour  of  an 
adversary,  whose  successive  conquests  contin- 
ually bring  him  nearer  to  your  walls.  For  is 
there  a  man  in  this  assembly,  whose  blindness 
perceives  not  that  the  sufferings  of  the  Olyn- 
thians are  the  forerunners  of  our  own  ?  The 
present  conjuncture  calls  you,  as  with  a  loud 
voice,  at  lengrth  to  rouse  from  your  lethargy, 
«nd  to  profit  by  this  last  testimony  of  the  boun- 


1  Theopomii.  apud  Athen.  I.  x.  p.  438. 


tiful  protection  of  the  .gods.  Another  is  not  to 
be  expected,  after  the  many  which  yoa  faan 
despised  and  forgotten :  I  saj  forgotten;  for  ik^ 
vourable  conjunctures,  like  riches,  ud  otW 
gifts  of  heaven,  are  remembered  with  gratitode, 
only  by  those  who  have  understanding  to  pre- 
serve and  to  enjoy  them.  The  spendthrift  dis- 
sipates his  thankfulness  with  his  wealth  ;>  uid 
the  same  imprudent  folly  renders  him  both 
miserable  and  ungrateful."  After  these  bdd 
expostulations,  or  rather  reproaches,  he  encou- 
rages them  to  relieve  Olynthus,  by  obserrinf, 
that  Philip  would  never  have  undertaken  the 
siege  of  that  place,  if  he  had  expected  snch  a 
vigorous  resistance ;  especially  at  a  time  when 
his  allies  were  ready  to  revolt ;  when  the  Tfa» 
salians  wished  to  throw  off  the  yoke ;  when  the 
Thracians  and  Illyrians  longed  to  recover  thai 
freedom.  Thus  the  power  of  Philip,  lately  re- 
presented as  BO  formidable,  is  by  no  meani  rtel 
and  solid ;  one  vigorous  effort  might  yet  ofer- 
whelm  him ;  and  the  passion  of  hope,  as  wdl 
as  that  of  fear,  is  rendered  subservient  to  tfae 
purpose  of  the  orator.  He  again  touches  on  the 
article  of  supplies ;  but  with  such  caution  u 
shows  that  his  former  more  explicit  observatiooi 
had  been  heard  impatiently.  **As  to  moaef 
for  the  expenses  of  the  war  (for  without  vaausj 
nothing  can  be  done,)  you  possess,  Atheniaoi ! 
a  military  fund  exceeding  that  of  any  other 
people.  But  you  have  unfortunately  with- 
drawn it  from  its  original  destination,  to  whidi 
were  it  restored,  there  could  not  be  any  neeei- 
sity  for  extraordinary  contributions.  What! 
do  you  purpose  in  form,'  that  the  theatricd 
money  should  be  applied  to  the  use  of  the  sol- 
diery ?  No,  surely.  But  I  affirm,  that  ioldien 
must  be  raised ;  that  a  fund  has  been  allotted 
for  their  subsistence ;  and  that  in  every  vaQ- 
regulated  community,  those  who  are  paid  bjlhe 
pi:d>lic,  ought,  to  serve  the  public.  To  profit  of 
the  present  conjuncture,  we  must  act  with 
vigour  and  celerity,  we  must  despatch  ambasiep 
dors,  to  animate  the  neighbouring  states  agaimt 
Philip ;  we  must  take  the  field  in  person.  If 
war  raged  on  the  frontiers  of  this  country,  with 
what  rapidity  would  the  Macedonians  march 
hither  ?  Why  will  you  throw  away  a  auniTar 
opportunity  ?  Know,  that  but  one  altematite 
remains,  to  carry  the  war  into  Maoedon,  or  to 
receive  it  in  Attica.  If  Olynthus  resists,  wa 
may  ravage  the  territories  of  Philip;  shonld 
that  republic  be  destroyed,  who  will  hinder  him 
from  coming  hither?  The  Thebans!  tottf 
nothing  too  severe,  they  would  rather  reinforce 
his  arms.  The  Phocians  !  they  who,  withoat 
our  assistance,  cannot  defend  themselves.  0! 
but  he  dares  not  come !  It  is  madness  to  think 
that  the  designs  of  wh'ch  he  already  boasts  with 
such  bold  imprudence,  he  will  not  ventare  to 
execute,  when  nothing  opposes  his  success.^  I 

2  The  obserration  is  iineommon,  bat  juit :  "X*"*  ••'•"*» 

ira^gyttOts*  *b-ti,  bjti^  xai  iri^i  tj;?  tw»  jUf^^* •"*■'"'  ^''^""^ 
mv  fiiv  y*f   »T»  »v  rtf  X.xC^  **t  o'wnr,  ^ly**-*'  W" 

/*tftvttTSai  Ti)  rvxn  f*.^   X'f".     Demoilh.  Olyou»«  »■• 
Olynth.  i.  p.  2.  ex  edii.  Wolf.  . 

3  Bach  a  propofa],  the  Athenians  hid  absardly  daekn* 
pamshabK)  by  doalb. 

4  With  all  hit  policy,  Philip  aeem*  to  hare  had  U«  «»• 
niry  of  a  GN«k.  The  Tijfour  of  the  oninnal  it  nol  to  W 
tramlated:  "Av  U  •»iivi»  «<\<9nr«s  X«Ci|»  rif  wrn  irt 
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tHink  it  wm^cenary  to  deieribe  the  difference 
tyetireen  attacking  Philip  at  home,  and  waiting 
for  him  here.  Were  yoa  obliged,  only  for  one 
xnonth,  to  encamp  wiihoat  the  walls,  and  to 
subsiflt  an  army  in  the  coantry,  your  husband- 
znen  would  sastain  more  loss  than  has  been  in- 
curred by  all  the  former  exigences  of  the  war. 
Tlu0  would  happen,  although  the  enemy  kept 
mt  a  ciistanoe ;  bat  at  the  approach  and  entrance 
of  an  inyader,  what  devastation  must  be  pro- 
duced !  Add  to  this,  the  insult  and  disgrace, 
Ihe  most  ruinous  of  all  losses,  to  men  capable 
of  reflection.'^ 

Olvmo  '^^^  arguments  of  Demosthenes 

Ui   1         prevailed;    an  embassy  was  sent 

A    n  *Lifi    ^^^  Peloponnesns,  to  inflame  the 

A.  ^.  J40.  hjjg^my  Qf  tjj^t  country  against 

Philip ;  and  it  was  determined  to  assist  the 
Olynthians  with  an  army  of  Athenian  citizens. 
Sut  before  this  resolution  could  be  carried  into 
eflEect,.01yntho8  was  no  more.    The  cavalry 
1>elonging  to  that  place  had  acted  with  great 
spirit  against  the  besiegers.  As  the  works  were 
too  extensive  to  be  completely  invested,  the 
Olynthian  horsemen  made  frequent  incursions^ 
into  the  surrounding  territory,  where  they  not 
only  supplied  themselves  with  provisions  and 
Ibrage,  but   beat  up  the    quarters,  attacked 
the  advanced  posts,  and  intercepted  the  con- 
Toys  of  the  enemy.    These  advantages  were 
<shiefly  owing  to  the  merit  of  one  man.    In  the 
-various  skirmishes,  as  well  as  in  the  two  gene- 
ral engagements  i^hich  had  happened  since  the 
commencement  of  the  siege,  Philip  perceived 
that  ApoUonides,  who  commanded  the  enemy  *8 
horse,  displayed  such  valour  and  abilities  as 
might  long  retard,  perhaps  altogether  defeat, 
the  success  of  his  undertaking.    His  secret 
emissaries  were  therefore  set  to  work ;  perfi- 
dious daraours  were  sown  among  the  populace 
of  Olynthus ;  ApoUonides  was  publicly  accus- 
ed ;  and,  by  the  malignant  practices  of  traitors, 
condemned  to  banimment  on  a  suspicion  of 
treason.^    The  command  of  the  cavalry  was 
bestowed  on  Lasthenes  and  Euthycrates,  two 
wretches  who  had  sold  their  country  to  Philip. 
Having  obtained  some  previous  successes,  which 
had  been  concerted  the  better  to  mask  their  de- 
signs, they  advanced  against  a  Macedonian 
poet;  carried  it  at  the  first  onset ;  pursued  the 
flying  garrison ;  and  betrayed  their  own  troops 
into  an  ambush  prepared  by  the  enemy.    Sur- 
rounded on  all  sides,  the  Olynthians  surren- 
dered their  arms ;  and  this  fatal  disaster  en- 
couraging the  Macedonian  partisans  within  the 
walls,  soon  opened  the  gates  of   Olynthus.^ 
The  conqueror  entered  in  triumph,  plundered 
and  demolished  the  city,  and  dragged  the  inha- 
bitants  into   servitude^     Lastlienes,  Euthy- 
crates, and  their  associates,  shared  the  .same, 

ttmkvrii  Stuft  fimitj^tivi  Gi|S«(iQi  ;  ftn  X(«r  srix^ev  fiariiv 
H,  xMi  «-«rf  i^aXovo't  i toi/**;.  ctKKm  ^mxi <(  ;  ei  ti|v  »ixh»v 

rif  ;  aXX.'  «t»v  •vxt  CevX.i|r«rgii— ^«v  «rejr«rsTt*r  /civrei 
•V  KIT,  f<  •  rwp   myotav  o^Ktr*»vmVj  9ft»f  lx^,«\f i,  tmvtm 

•KX.s>.ji,  rsuTM  fvvniitg  Ml  iTftt^ii.    I  hav4  naed  a  little 
fr«edorn  with  the  **  ew%i  (SavMv'tx.*^ 

5  Diodorai,  I.  svi.  S3. 

G  Domoith.  de  Faka  Legatione. 

7  Ibid. 

8  Four  reuoiw  compired  to  prodnce  Um  Mrere  traat- 
BMQt  of  the  Olyntbiane :  1.  Philip  had  loat  a  f  reat  many 
Oieo  ia  the  aicge ;  W9kMvf  tm*  rTfatrn»rm¥  iv  r»ti  ti «X6- 


or  even  a  worse  fate.  Philip  is  said  to  have 
abandoned  them  to  the  indignant  rage  of  the 
Macedonian  soldiers,  who  butchered  them  al- 
most before  his  eyes.  It  is  certain,  that  though 
his  mean  and  blind  ambition  often  employed 
treachery,  his  justice  or  his  pride  always  de- 
tested the  traitor.9 

The  conquest  of  Olynthus  put  Philip  in  pos- 
session of  Uie  region  of  Chalcis,  and  the  north- 
em  coast  of  £gean  sea ;  an  acquisition  of  ter- 
ritory, which  rendered  his  dominions  on  that 
nde  round  and  complete.  His  kingdom  was 
now  bounded,  on  the  north  by  the  Thradan 
possessions  of  Kersobleptes,  and  on  the  south 
by  the  territory  of  Phocis,  a  province  actually, 
comprehending  the  straits  of  TbermopylsB, 
which  had  formerly  belonged  to  a  difierent  di- 
vision of  Greece.  Besides  the  general  motives 
of  interest,  which  prompted  him  to  extend  his 
dominions,  he  discerned  the  peculiar  importance 
of  acquiring  the  Thermopylse  and  the  Helles- 
pont, since  the  former  was  emphatically  styled 
the  Gates  of  Greece,  and  the  latter  formed  the 
only  communication  between  that  country  and 
the  fertile  shores  of  the  Euxine.  Greece,  ex- 
ceeding in  population  the  proportion  of  its  ex- 
tent and  fertility,  annually  drew  supplies  of 
com  from  those  northern  regions.  The  Athe- 
nians, in  particular,  had  settlements  even  in 
the  remote  peninsuia  of  Grim  Tartary,  an- 
ciently called  the  Taurica  Chersonesus,  by 
means  of  which  they  purchased  and  imported 
the  superfluous  productions  of  that  remote 
climate. >o  Their  ships  could  only  sail  thither 
by  the  Hellespont;  and  should  that  important 
strait  be  reduced  under  the  power  of  an 
enemy,  they  must  be  totally  excluded  from 
a  useful,  and  even  necessary,  branch  of  com- 
merce. 

Olvmo  Philip    perceived    these    conse- 

cvuL  1*  <lii«nceB,  It  was  the  general  in- 
A  p  4«n  terest  of  all  the  Grecian  republics 
A.  \^.  ^o.  ^  ^gj^  Kersobleptes  and  the  Pho- 

cians,  which  was,  in  other  words,  to  defend 
the  Hellespont  and  Thermopylos.  The  in- 
terest of  the  Macedonian  was  diametrically 
opposite  ».nor  could  he  expect  to  accomplish 
the  great  *e^octs  of  his  reign,  unless  he 
first  rendered  himself  master  of  those  impor- 
tant posts.  This  delicate  situation  furnished 
a  proper  exercise  for  the  dexterity  of  Philip. 
After  the  destmction  of  Olynthus,  he  celebrat- 
ed a  public  festival  of  gratitude  and  joy,  at  the 
neighbouring  town  of  Dium ;  to  which,  as  at 
the  Olympian  and  other  Grecian  games,  all  the 
republics  were  promiscuously  invited,  whetlier 
friends  or  enemies. <>  It  appears  that  several 
Athenians  assisted  at  these  magnificent  enter- 
tainments, which  lasted  nine  days,  in  honour 
of  the  Muses,  and  which  wanted  no  object  of 

ftmxitnf  »r$iaK$v.  DioHor.  p.  450.  2.  1'he  OWnthiana 
had  received  bit  nataral  brother*,  Arida>as  and  Menelaue. 
accused  of  treason.  JuBtin.  1.  viii.  c.  iii.  3.  Philip  wantoa 
money  to  carry  on  hie  intriffuee  in  olher  cities;  naermrmf 
T$  «uT^v  (gciL   Owvdor)  %»*  revf  «roixevirTtS(  i^»fSf»we» 

iroKKmv  it^Tov  jToKiftov  tvrtfnrn.  4.  Diodoms  immedi' 
ately  after  edds  the  fourth  reason,  "  That  be  might  deter 
the  neighbouring  cities  froin  opposing  his  measures.'*  Dio- 
dor.  p.  450. 

9  Demostb.  Olyorb.  iii.  sect  3. 

10  Dnmoaiheo.  in  Leptin. 

11  Demostb.  de  Falsa  Lagatione,  and    iodor.  p<  451. 
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elegance  or  splendoar,  that  either  art  could 
prodace  or  wealth  coald  purchase.  The  po- 
Uteneai  and  condescending  affability  of  Philip 
obliterated  the  remembrance  of  his  recent  se- 
Terity  to  Olynthus ;  and  his  Uberal  distribution 
of  the  spoils  of  that  unfortunate  dty^  gained 
him  new  friends,  and  confirmed  the  attadmient 
of  his  old  partisans. 

Amidst  these  scenes  of  rejoicing  and  festi- 
yity,  Philip  seems  not  to  have  forgotten,  one 
moment,  that  the  most  immediate  object  of  his 
policy  was  to  detach  the  Athenians  from  the 
cause  of  Phocis  and  Kersobleptes,  who  were 
both  their  allies.  For  this  purpose,  while  he 
courted  individuals  with  peculiar  address,  he 
determined  to  make  the  public  feel  the  incon- 
venience of  the  war,  the  better  to  prepare  them 
for  the  insidious  proposal  of  a  separate  peace. 
The  bad  conduct  of  Chares  lefl  the  sea  open 
to  the  Macedonians,  who  had  silently  acquired 
a  considerable  naval  force.  Philip  began  to 
attack  the  Athenians  on  their  favoarite  element. 
His  fleet  ravaged  their  tributary  islands  of  Lem- 
nos  and  Imbros ;  surprised  and  took  a  squa- 
dron of  Athenian  vessels,  stationed  on  the 
southern  coast  of  Eubcsa ;  and,  encouraged  by 
these  advantages,  boldly  sailed  to  Attica,  made 
a  descent  on  the  shore  of  Marathon,  repelled 
the  Athenian  cavalry,  headed  by  Deotimus,  ra- 
vaged the  territory,  and  carried  off  the  Sala- 
manian  galley.  From  thence  they  proceeded 
to  the  isle  of  Salamis,  and  defeated  a  consider- 
able detachment  commanded  by  Charidemus. 
The  illustrious  trophies  of  Marathon  and  Sa- 
lamis were  effaced  by  the  insults  of  the  Mace- 
donians, whose  fleet  returned  home  in  triumph, 
adorned  with  hostile  spoils,  and  with  military 
and  naval  glory.^ 

The  activity  of  Philip  seconded  his  good  for- 
tune. His  intrigues  were  renewed  in  Eubcea. 
Under  pretence  of  delivering  the  island  from 
the  tyranny  and  extortions  of  Molossus,  the 
Athenian  commander,  he  landed  such  a  body 
of  troops  there,  as  proved  sufficient,  with  the 
assistance  of  his  adherents,  to  expel  the  Athe- 
nians. Such  a  multiplication  of  calamities 
might  have  disgusted  that  people  witb  the  war 
against  Philip,  whose  hostility,  diriMted  against 
them  alone,  seemed  to  have  forgotten  the  Pho- 
cians  and  Kersobleptes ;  when  secret  but  zeal- 


1  Both  DemottheoM  and  Diodoruf  meation  an  anecdote 
which  doei  honoar  to  Philip,  and  itill  more  to  Satyrai  the 
player.  AAer  dinner,  the  kin;,  according  to  hii  custom, 
was  ditlributinf  hii  preaents ;  amid«t  the  cen<>ral  featitrity, 
Batvroa  alone  wore  a  lad  countenance.  The  king  addreat- 
ed  him  kindly,  and  in  the  langungo  of  the  timef,  desired 
him  to  a<ik  a  boon.  Satyrai  said,  that  such  preionia  as 
oihers  received  (cupe  of  gold,  A:c)  seemed  to  him  of  litUe 
▼alue ;  that  he  hud  indeed  something  to  aak,  but  feared  a 
doniiil.  Philip  havinz  oncouragod  him,  he  proceeded : 
**  Apollophnnes  of  Pydna  was  my  friend :  at  his  death,  his 
two  daughters,  both  arrired  at  a  marriageable  age,  were 
■ent  to  Olynthua,  taken  captive,  and  aubjected  to  all  the 
calaroltica  of  serritado.  Theic  are  the  presents  I  request, 
not  with  any  design  unworthy  of  their  father  or  myself,  but 
that  I  may  give  them  such  portions  as  shall  enable  them  to 
marry  happily.'*  Apollophanes  had  been  an  active  oppo- 
nent,  ana  even  the  poraonal  enemy,  of  Philip ;  vet  this 

Erince  granted  the  reqnett  of  Saty'rot,  and  enabled  him 
berally  to  provide  for  the  daogh'ert  of  his  friend. 

2  In  the  chronology  of  these  event*,  I  have  followed  Dr. 
Leiand.  See  his  life  of  Philip,  vol.  ii.  p.  43.  The  events 
themmlvGs  are  related  in  the  oration  of  Demosthenes  com- 
monly entitled  the  Piret  Philippic,  but  which  the  Doctor, 
with  grant  probability,  considers  as  two  distinct  orations 
•pokoo  at  dillbreat  times. 


ons  partisans  of  Macedon  arrtTed  at  Alhooi, 
as  ambassadors  from  Euboa,  commiasioned  to 
settle  amicably  all  differences  between  the  two 
countries.  They  observed,  that  Philip  had  left 
the  island  absolutely  free  and  independent ;  and 
that,  though  constrained  to  take  anna  in  de- 
fence of  lus  allies,  he  was  sincerely  denrons  of 
making  peace  with  the  Athenians.  The  reftre- 
sentations  of  the  Eubcsan  ambaosadors  were 
enforced  by  the  influence  of  two  AtheniaBa, 
Aristodemus  and  Neoptolemos,  the  first  dis- 
tinguished as  a  player,  the  second  as  a  playor 
and  poet,  who  having  acquired  fortunes  in  Ma- 
cedon,  returned  to  uieir  own  country,  to  for- 
ward the  measures  of  their  liberal  protector. 
They  affirmed  that  the  king  of  Macedom  ear- 
nestly wished  to  live  on  gMMi  terms  with  the 
republic ;  and  the  Athenians  paid  much  regard 
to  men,  whose  talents  were  then  highly  eataem- 
ed,  and  who  had  remitted  the  riches  ■■*»n— ^ 
in  a  foreign  country,  to  purchase  lands  in  At- 
tica, and  to  supply  with  alacrity  the  exigaoesB 
of  the  public  service. 

Demosthenes  saw  through  tbeae  daric  and 
deep  artifices;'  but  in  vain  endeavoured  to 
alarm  the  unsuspecting  credulity  of  his  ooon- 
trymen.  On  a  future  occasion,  after  the  plot 
had  become  manifest,  he  upbraids  their  rnrrki 
indifference  and  delusion  at  this  important  oi- 
sis.  ^  Had  you  been  spectators  in  the  theatre, 
and  not  deliberating  on  matters  of  the  highest 
moment,  you  could  not  have  heard  Neoptol»> 
mus  with  more  indulgence,  nor  me  with  man 
resentment"^ 

Such  was  the  disposition  of  the  assembly, 
when  ^schines  rettirned  from  his  Pelopotme- 
sian  embassy.  He  had  assembled  the  great 
council  of  the  Arcadians ;  revealed  to  them  the 
dangerous  views  of  Philip,  which  threatened 
the  liberty  of  Greece ;  and,  notwithstanding  the 
powerful  opposition  of  Hieronymna,  and  other 
Macedonian  partisans,  had  engaged  that  people 
to  approve  the  patriot  zeal  of  Athens,  and  to 
deliberate  on  taking  arms  in  the  common  cause. 
In  relating  the  success  of  his  embassy,  he  in- 
veighed with  great  severity  against  thoae  mer- 
cenary traitors,  who  had  sold  the  interests  of 
their  country  to  a  cruel  tyrant  The  Oieefa 
had  full  warning  of  their  danger.  The  miser- 
able fate  of  Olynthus  ought  ever  to  be  before 
their  eyes.  At  his  return  throngh  Peloponneaos, 
he  had  beheld  a  sight  sufficient  to  melt  the  most 
obdurate  heart;  thirty  young  Olynthiaaa,  of 
both  sexes,  driven  like  a  herd  of  cattle,  as  a  pre- 
sent from  Philip  to  some  of  the  unworthy  in- 
struments of  his  ambition.' 

The  susceptible  and  ever^varying  temper  of 
the  multitude  was  deeply  affected  by  the  repre- 
sentations of  JEchines;  the  pacific  advices  of 
Neoptolemus  and  his  associates  were  forirotten ; 
war  and  revenge  again  echoed  through  the 
sembly.  At  the  requisition  of  JEschines, 
baasadors  were  despatched  to  confirm  the 
resolutions  of  the  Arcadians,  and  to  awaken  the 
terror  ofthe  neighbouring  republics.  The  Athe* 
nian  youth  were  ataembled  in  the  temple  of 
Agraulos  to  swear  irreconcilable  hatred 


3  Demosthen.  de  Chenoneso,  et  de  Pses. 

4  Demosthen.  de  Chersoneeo. 

5  Demoethon.  de  Falaa  Legationa,  aact  S. 
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Phili|p«nd  the  Maoedoniani ;  and  the  most  aw- 
ful imprecations  were  denounced  against  the 
mercenary  traitors  who  co-operated  with  the 
public  enemy.  This  fermentation  might  at 
length  have  purified  into  strong  and  decisive 
measures;  and  had  Philip  possessed  only  an 
ordinary  degree  of  vigilance,  a  confederacy 
might  have  l^en  yet  formed  in  Greece  sufficient 
to  repel  the  Macedonian  arms.  But  that  con- 
summate politician  thought  nothing  done  while 
any  thin^  was  neglected;  and,  as  he  allowed 
not  the  slightest  opportunity  to  pass  unimprov- 
ed, he  ofun  derived  very  important  benefits 
from  seemingly  inconsiderable  causes. 

An  Athenian  of  the  name  of  Phrynon,  a  man 
wealthy  and  powerful,  had  been  attacked,  rob- 
bed, and  confined  by  some  Macedonian  soldiers, 
who  obliged  him  to  purchase  his  liberty  by  a 
very  considerable  ransom.^  As  this  violence 
had  been  committed  during  the  fifteen  days  of 
truce  that  followed  the  celebration  of  the  Olym- 
pic games,  Phiynon  very  judiciously  supposed 
that  the  king  of  Macedon,  who  had  long  been 
ambitious  of  obtaining  a  place  in  the  Grecian 
confederacy,  would  not  abet  this  act  of  injustice 
and  impiety.  He  had  therefore  requested  his 
countrymen,  who  at  that  time  prepared  to  ne- 
gotiate with  Philip  an  exchange  of  prisoners,  to 
join  him  in  commission  with  Ctesiphon,  a  man 
of  experience  and  capacity,  who  had  been  al- 
ready named  to  that  embassy ;  imagining  that  by 
appearing  in  a  public  character,  he  might  the 
more  easily  recover  the  ransom  and  other  mo- 
nies that  had  been  unjustly  extorted  from  him. 
Having  arrived  in  Macedon,  the  ambassadors 
were  received  and  treated  by  Philip  with  un- 
common politeness  and  respect ;  their  demands 
were  most  obligingly  granted,  or  rather  pre- 
vented ;  the  king  apologised  to  Phrynon  for  the 
ignorant  rusticity  of  his  soldiers,  which  had  led 
them  to  act  so  unwarrantably ;  and  he  lament- 
ed both  to  Phiynon  and  Ctesiphon,  the  neces- 
sity of  their  present  mission,  since  he  had  no- 
thing more  sincerely  at  heart  than  to  live  on 
good  terms  with  their  republic.^  At  their  re- 
turn to  Athens,  the  representations  of  such  men 
could  not  be  without  weight;  nor  could  they 
fail  being  extremely  favourable  to  the  king  of 
Macedon. 

Another  incident  followed,  which  was  im- 
proved with  no  less  dexterity .8  At  the  taking 
and  sack  of  Olynthus,  Stratocles  and  Eucrates, 
two  Athenians  of  distinction,  had  been  seized 
and  carried  into  Macedon.  By  some  accident 
these  men  had  not  been  released  with  the  other 
prisoners.  Their  relations  were  anxious  for 
their  safety,  and  therefore  applied  to  the  Athe- 
nians, that  a  proper  person  might  be  sent  to 
treat  of  their  ransom.  Aristodemus  was  em- 
ployed in  this  commission,  hut  was  more  atten- 
tive to  paying  his  court  than  performing  his 
duty ;  and,  at  his  return  home  neglected  to  give 
an  account  of  his  negotiation.  Philip,  mean 
while,  whose  vigilance  never  slept,  and  who 
well  knew  the  hostile  resolutions  in  agitation 
against  him  at  Athens,  released  the  prisoners 
without  ransom,  and  dismissed  them  with  the 


8  i&ehinM  d«  Fska  Lentione. 

7  Id.  ibid.  8  Id.  ibid. 


highest  expresnons  of  regard.  Moved  by  grati- 
tude, Stratocles  appeared  in  the  assembly,  bla^ 
zoned  forth  the  praises  of  the  king  of  Macedon, 
and  loudly  complained  against  the  careless  in- 
difference of  Aristodemus,  who  had  neglected 
to  report  his  embassy .> 

The  artful  player,  thus  called  upon  to  act  his 
part,  excused  his  omitting  to  relate  one  example 
of  kindness,  in  a  man  who  had  recently  given 
so  many  proofs  of  the  most  unbounded  genero- 
sity. He  expatiated  on  the  candour  and  bene- 
volence of  Philip,  and  especially  on  his  pro- 
found respect  for  the  republic,  with  which,  he 
assured  them,  the  king  of  Macedon  was  earnest 
to  conclude  a  peace,  and  even  to  enter  into  an 
alliance,  on  the  most  honourable  and  advan- 
tageous terms.  He  probably  reminded  them 
of  the  misfortunes  which  had  attended  their 
arms  since  they  commenced  war  against  this 
prince.  Fifteen  hundred  talents  expended  with 
disgrace;  seventy-five  dependent  cities,  includ- 
ing those  of  the  Chalddic  region,  lost  irrecover- 
ably; Olynthus  destroyed;  Euboea  revolted  $ 
Athens  dishonoured  and  exhausted ;  and  Mace- 
don more  powerful  and  more  respected  than  at 
any  former  period.  This  representation  did  not 
exceed  the  truth ;  and  the  calamities  of  the  war 
had  long  inclined  to  peace  the  more  ipoderate 
and  judicious  portion  of  the  assembly.  The 
artificial  generosity  of  Philip,  in  his  treatment 
of  Phrynon  and  Stratocles,  blazoned  by  the 
eloquence  of  Aristodemus,  fixed  the  wavering 
irresolution  of  the  multitude.  The  military 
preparations  were  suspended.  Even  Demos- 
thenes and  iCschines  yielded  to  the  torrent;  and 
imagining  that  a  bad  peace  was  better  than  a 
bad  war  (since  it  was  impossible  to  expect  suc- 
cess from  the  fluctuating  councils  of  their  coun- 
try,) supported  a  decree>o  of  Pbilocrates  for 
sending  a  herald  and  ambassadors  to  discover 
the  real  intentions  of  Philip,  and  to  hearken  to 
the  terms  of  accommodation  with  which  he  had 
so  long  amused  them. 

The  ministers  appointed  to  this  commission 
seem  to  have  been  purposely  chosen  among  men 
of  opposite  principles,  who  might  mutually  be 
checks  on  each  other.  Phrynon,  Ctesiphon, 
Aristodemus,  and  Philocrates,  who  had  uni- 
formly testified  their  confidence  in  the  king  of 
Macedon,  were  opposed  by  iEschines  and  De- 
mosthenes, who  had  long  discovered  tlieir  sus- 
picions of  that  prince.  To  the  embassy  were 
added  Nausiclesand  Dercyllus,  men  distinguish- 
ed by  the  public  offices  which  they  had  discharg- 
ed with  equal  patriotism  and  fidelity;  Jatrocles, 
the  chosen  friend  of  £schines;  and  Cimon, 
illustrious  for  the  name  he  bore,  which  descend- 
ed to  him  from  the  greatest  and  most  fortunate 
of  the  Athenian  commanders.  The  whole  num- 
ber amounted  to  ten,  besides  Agalocreon  of 
Tenedos,  who  was  sent  on  the  part  of  the  Greek 
islands  in  alliance  with  Athens.  ^^ 

Thus  far  contemporary  authors  agree;  but  in 
describing  the  events  which  followed  the  de- 
parture of  the  ambassadors,  all  is  inconsistency 


0  i&chhiet  do  Fain  Legatione. 

10  The  decree  wag  attacked  by  ooe  Lieinni.  Demoa- 
tbenes  defended  It;  aod  both  DomoathenM  and  iEachinoa, 
as  appear*  from  the  text,  wore  on  the  embaMj. 

11  DeuMMthen.  and  iSachin.  de  Falm  Leg^ioae. 
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and  contradiction.  The  misunderftanding  that 
arose  between  Machines  and  Demosthenos,  the 
former  of  whom  was  impeached  by  the  latter, 
famish  us,  in  the  accusation  and  defence,  with 
the  fullest  and  most  diffuse,  but  at  the  same 
time  the  least  authentic,  materials,  that  present 
themselves  in  any  passage  of  Grecian  history. 
The  whole  trafti  of  the  negotiation,  as  well  as 
the  events  connected  with  it,  are  represented  in 
colours  the  most  discordant;  facts  are  asserted 
and  denied;  while  both  parties  appeal  to  the 
memory  of  the  assembly  before  which  they 
spoke,  to  the  testimony  of  witnesses,  and  even 
to  the  evidence  of  public  decrees  and  records ; 
circumstances  that  must  appear  very  extraordi- 
nary, unless  we  consider  that  suborning  of  wit- 
nesses, perjury,  and  even  the  falsifying  of  laws 
and  records,  were  crimes  not  unusual  at  Athens.^ 
Amidst  this  confusion,  the  discerning  eye  of 
criticism  would  vainly  endeavour  to  penetrate 
the  truth,  ^schines  was  indeed  acquitted  by 
his  countrymen.  But  nothing  positive  can  be 
learned  from  a  partial  sentence,  pronounced 
three  years  after  the  alleged  crimes  had  been 
committed,  when  the  power  of  Philip  had  in- 
creased to  such  an  alarming  degree,  as  gave  his 
faction  a  decided  ascendant  even  in  the  Athe- 
nian assembly. 

Olvmo  '^^  disentangle  such  perplexity, 

cvm  1  ^^  ^^  keep  chiefly  to  those  facts 
cviii*  2*  which  are  allowed  on  both  sides, 
A  C  348  <^o<lucii^  ^™  them  such  conse- 
and  347  *  <iuence8  as  seem  most  natural  and 
probable.  In  the  course  of  one  year, 
three  embassies  were  sent  to  Philip;  the  first 
to  propose  a  peace,  the  second  to  ratify  it,  the 
third  to  see  the  conditions  of  it  observed ;  and 
in  that  space  of  time  Kersobleptes,  being  strip- 
ped of  his  dominions,  was  reduced  into  captivi- 
ty, and  Philip  having  seized  Thermopylse,  in- 
vaded Phocis,  and  destroyed  the  twenty-two 
cities  of  that  province  in  less  than  twenty-two 
days.  Nor  was  this  all :  a  foreign  prince  having 
made  himself  master  of  Thermopyls  and  the 
Hellespont,  the  most  valuable  safeguards  of 
Greece — ^having  invaded  ai^  desolated  the  ter- 
ritory of  a  Grecian  republic,  the  most  respecta- 
ble for  its  antiquity,  power,  and  wealth,  the  seat 
of  the  Amphictyonic  council,  and  of  the  revered 
oracle  of  Delphi — These  daring  measures  tended 
so  little  to  excite  the  displeasure  of  Greece,  that 
the  king  of  Macedon  had  no  sooner  accomplish- 
ed them,  than  he  threatened  to  attack  Athens 
(who  weakly  lamented  calamities  which  she 
had  neither  prudence  nor  courage  to  prevent)  at 
the  head  of  a  general  confederacy  of  the  Am- 
phictyonic states. 

Such  extraordinary  transactions,  of  which 
history  scarcely  offers  another  example  for  the 
instruction  of  posterity,  Demosthenes  ascribes 
entirely  to  the  corruption  and  perfidy  of  the 
Athenian  ambassadors.  ^  The  felicity  of  Phi- 
lip," he  says,  ^consists  chiefly  in  this;  that 
having  occasion  for  traitors,  fortune  has  given 
him  men  treacherous  and  corrupt  beyond  his 
most  siinguine  hopes  and  prayers.''^     This, 


19  Sm  my  Diacoorw  on  the  C!haract«r  and  Maimen  of 
tb«  Athaniaot,  prefixod  to  Lyiiat  and  Iiocrates. 
2  8abMqu«ot  writera  bare  copied  the  langnage  of  De- 


[ClAI. 

doubtless,  is  the  exaggeration  of  an  oralor,  de- 
sirous by  every  means  to  blacken  the  chaiieto 
of  his  colleagues  in  the  embassy,  and  partteo- 
larly  that  of  his  adversary  JEichinM.  Yet  k 
will  appear,  from  the  most  careiul  survey  of  the 
events  of  those  times,  that  the  incapacity  ad 
neglect,  if  not  the  treason,  of  the  Atheniaa  ni- 
nisters,  greatly  contributed  to  the  snocm  of  tke 
Macedonian  arms. 

From  the  first  moment  of  their  dcputne 
from  Athens,  the  ambassadors  began  to  betnj 
their  mutual  jealousies  and  suspicioni  of  eiek 
other's  fidelity.  The  dangerous  charafiter  of 
Philocrates  was  equally  dreaded  by  £idiiBa 
and  Demosthenes;'  and  the  latter,  if  we  my 
believe  his  rival,  so  much  disgusted  the  other 
ambassadors,  by  the  morose  severity  of  his  ten* 
per,  that  they  had  almost  excluded  him  tlnr 
society;  a  circumstance  rendered  credible, aot 
merely  by  the  partial  evidence  of  an  advenaiy, 
but  by  the  resentment  and  indignation  alv&yi 
expressed  by  Demosthenes  against  the  befaa* 
viour  of  his  colleagues.  Having  arrived  at  PeDi, 
they  were  introduced  to  an  audience;  and  apoite, 
as  had  been  agreed  on,  in  the  order  of  their 
seniority.  The  discourse  of  JEschmes  was  the 
most  copious  and  elaborate,  but  seemed  rather 
calculated  for  gaining  merit  with  the  AthentB 
assembly,  than  for  mfluencing  theooDdnetof 
Philip.  ^He  recalled  to  the  memory  of  iIn 
king,  the  favours  of  the  Athenians  towazdihii 
ancestors;  the  distressed  condition  of  thedii* 
dren  of  Amyntas;  the  solicitations  of  Euiidicfi 
and  the  generous  interpositions  of  Iphicntei,lo 
whom' the  family  of  Philip  owed  the  crows  of 
Macedon.  Having  touched  slightly  on  the  oa- 
grateful  returns  made  by  Ptolemy  and  Ferii^ 
cas,  he  dwelt  on  the  injustice  of  those  hoatilitiei 
which  Philip  had  committed  against  the  re* 
public,  especially  in  taking  Amphipolis,  which 
his  father  Amyntas  had  aicknowledged  tohea 
dependent  colony  of  Athens.  He  insiited  eo 
the  impropriety  of  retaining  this  poew>|*i 
which  as  it  could  not  be  claimed  by  any  aacieal 
titie,  neither  could  it  be  held  by  the  right  of 
conquest,  not  being  gained  in  any  war  between 
the  two  states.  In  the  time  of  profound  JMC* 
between  Athens  and  Macedon,  Philip  bad  taia 
from  the  Amphipolitans  an  Atheniaa  ctj% 
which  it  concerned  his  justice  and  his  hoooar 
to  restore,  without  delay,  to  its  lawful  and  ac- 
knowledged owners.''  ^. 

Had  iEschines  wished  to  fhmish  Philip  witt 
a  pretence  for  protracting  the  negotiatioiii» 
could  not  have  done  it  more  effectaally  than  vj 
such  a  demand.  It  could  not  possibly  be  «• 
pected,  that  a  victorious  monarch  sfaoald  w 
bounds  to  his  own  triumphs,  in  order  ^^  V^ 
chase  peace  by  tamely  surrendering  ®n*.®^.T[ 
most  important  of  his  acquisitions.  In  thii  ug^ 
the  proposal  appeared  to  Demosthen«»*"J 
thought  that  his  colleague  had  totally  forgoOtf 
the  object  of  the  embassy,  the  distresaed  itate  « 
Athens,  how  greatiy  the  people  had  *»**"  "J 
rassed  by  Uie  war,  and  how  eagerly  they  witftf 
for  peace.  It  was  now  his  own  tnm  '^  IPJJJ 
before  a  prince  whom  he  had  often  end  aip*J 


Diodorin,  abi  aapra. 
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ofiended,  whose  character  and  actions  he  had 
ever  viewed  and  represented  with  the  utmost 
BevBxity  ;  but  whom,  on  the  present  occasion,  it 
"vras  his  business  to  soothe  rather  than  to  irri- 
t&te.     The  novelty  of  the  situation  might  have 
disconcerted  a  man  of  less  sensibility  Uian  De- 
xnosthenee.    The  envious  jealousy  of  his  col- 
leagues was  prepared  to  listen,  with  a  malicious 
eax,  to  those  irresistible  arguments  which  the 
onttor  is  said  to  have  promised,  with  a  very  un- 
becoming confidence;  the  Macedonian  courtiers 
expected  some  prodigy  of  eloquence  from  the 
perpetual  opponent  of  their  admired  master. 
Amidst  the  silent  suspense  of  an  unfavourable 
audience,  Demosthenes  began  to  speak  with 
ungrateful  hesitation,  and  after  uttering  a  few 
obscure  and  interrupted  sentences,  his  memory 
totally  forsook  him.  Philip  endeavoured  to  re- 
move his  embarrassment  with  a  mortifying  po- 
liteness, telling  him  that  he  was  not  now  in  a 
theatre,^  where  such  an  accident  might  be  at- 
tended with  disagreeable  consequences;  and, 
exhorting  him  to  take  time  for  recollection,  and 
to  pursue  his  intended  discourse.  Demosthenes 
mgain  began,  but  without  better  success.    The 
assembly  beheld  his  confusion  with  a  malignant 
pleasure ;  and  the  ambassadors  were  ordered  to 
withdraw. 

After  a  proper  interval,  they  were  summoned 
to  the  royal  presence.    Philip  received  them 
with  great  dignity,  and  answered  with  precision 
and  elegance  the  argumrats  respectively  used  by 
the  several  speakers,  particularly  thoee  of  £s- 
chines.  The  confused  hints  of  Demosthenes  he 
passed  over  with  merited  neglect ;  thus  proving 
to  tlie  world,  that  the  man  who  had  ever  ar- 
raigned him  with  most  severity  in  the  tumultu- 
ous assemblies  of  Greece,  had  not  dared  to  say 
any  thing  in  his  presence  which  deserved  the 
smallest  notice  or  reply.  The  ambassadors  were 
then  invited  to  an  entertainment,  when  Demos- 
thenes is  said  to  have  behaved  with  great  weak- 
ness, and  where  Philip  displayed  such  powers 
of  merriment  and  festivity,  as  eclipsed  his  talents 
for  negotiation  and  war.  The  ambassadors  were 
persuaded  of  his  candour  and  sincerity,  and 
dismissed    with   a    letter  to  the  people    of 
Athens,  assuring  them  that  his  intentions  were 
truly  pacific,  and  that  as  soon  as  they  consented 
to  an  alliance  with  him,  he  would  freely  indulge 
those  sentiments  of  afiection  and  respect  which 
he  had  ever  entertained  for  their  republic 

The  mortification  which  Demosthenes  had 
received,  made  him  at  first  vent  his  chagrin  by 
condemning  the  conduct  of  his  colleagues;  but 
when  he  reflected,  that  a  fair  representation  of 
facts  would  greatly  depreciate  his  character  at 
Athens,  policy  prevailed  over  resentment.  He 
began  privately  to  tamper  with  his  companions 
on  the  road,  neely  ndlied  the  confusion  into 
which  he  had  been  betrayed,  extoUed  the  ready 
genius  and  memory  of  JEschines;  and  endea- 
voured, by  promises  and  flattery,  to  ingratiate 
himself  with  those  whom  his  recent  behaviour 


4  NotwithitaadiDf  the  puikm  oftbe  Atheniant  for  dra- 
ttttie  entertiiiBineota,  and  their  conidaratioo  for  the  oha- 
neter  or  players  beyond  that  of  any  other  natfon,  they  were 
iodeeently  nvere  affaiaet  their  ncf  hf  enoei  and  fkaha  on  Uie 
liMatrs;  u  appean  ftocn  varioua  paaafea of  tha  Jndicdal 
entiooicf  DtoMMthesaaaiid  '" 
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had  justly  provoked  and  disgusted.  In  a  eon* 
versation  at  Larissa  in  Thessaly,  he  aduiow* 
lodged  the  masterly  reasoning  of  ths  king  of 
Macedon.  The  ambassadors  all  joined  in  the  « 
praises  of  this  extraordinary  man.  .£schines 
admired  the  strength  and  perspicuity  with  whidi 
he  had  answered  ueir respective  discourses;  and 
Ctesiphon  cried  out  in  transport,  that,  in  the 
course  of  a  long  life,  he  had  never  beheld  a  man 
of  such  a  polite  and  engaging  deportment.  De- 
mosthenes then  artfully  said,  '^  he  apprehended 
they  would  not  venture  to  make  such  represen- 
tations to  the  Athenian  assembly ;  that  their 
honour  and  safety  required  them  to  be  consistent 
in  their  reports ;"  to  which  they  all  assented ; 
and  Machines  acknowledges,  that  he  was  pre- 
vailed on  by  the  entreaties  of  his  rival  to  pro- 
mise, that  he  would  give  a  favourable  and  false 
account  of  the  behaviour  of  Demosthenes,  and 
assure  the  people  of  Athens,  that  he  had  moken 
with  dignity  and  firmness  on  the  affair  of  Am- 
phipoli^ 

According  to  the  forms  of  the  republic,  the 
ambassadors  first  reported  the  success  of  their 
negotiation,  and  delivered  the  letter  of  Philip* 
to  the  senate  of  the  Five  Hundred.  They  ex- 
plained, in  order,  what  each  had  said  in  presence 
of  the  king ;  when  Demosthenes,  rising  up  the 
last,  affirmed  with  his  usual  oath  of  assevera- 
tion,* **  that  the  ambassadors  had  not  spoken  in 
the  senate  as  they  did  before  Philip ;  Uiat  they 
had  spoken  much  better  in  Macedon :"  he  then 
moved,  that  they  should  be  honoured  with  a 
crown  of  sacred  olive,^  and  invited  next  day  to 
an  entertainment  in  the  Prytannom.' 

The  day  following,  they  made  their  report  to 
the  assembly  of  the  people ;  when  the  ambassa- 
dors, finding  the  subject  not  disagreeable  to  their 
hearers,  expatiated  on  the  politeness,  condescen- 
sion, eloquence,  and  abilities  of  the  prince,  with 
whom  their  republic  was  ready  not  only  to  ne- 

S^tiate  a  peace,  but  to  contract  an  alliance, 
aving  allowed  them  to  exhaust  this  fertile 
subject,  Demosthenes  at  length  arose,  and,  after 
those  contortions  of  body,  which,  if  we  believe 
his  adversary,  were  familiar  to  him,  declared, 
that  he  was  equally  surprised  at  those  who,  in  a 
deliberation  of  such  importance,  could  talk  of 
such  trifles,  and  at  those  who  oould  endure  to 
hear  them.  ^  The  negotiation  may  be  briefly 
reported.  Here  is  the  decree  by  which  we  are 
commissioned.  We  have  executed  this  commis- 
sion. Here  is  Philip's  answer  (pointing  to  the 
letter.)  Tou  have  only  to  examine  its  contents.'* 
A  confused  murmur  arose  in  the  assembly,some 
applauding  the  strength  and  precision  of  the 
speech,  others  condemning  the  asperity  of  the 
speaker.  As  soon  as  he  could  be  heard,  De- 
mosthenes thus  proceeded :  *«  Tou  shall  see  how 
I  will  lop  off  those  superfluous  matten.  JEs- 
chines praises  the  memory  and  eloquence  of 
Philip,  in  which,  however,  I  find  nothing  ex- 
traordinary, since  any  other  man,  placed  in  the 
same  advantageous  circumstances  of  rank  and 

5  Ma  Am,  indeeently  explained  "  bir  JoTe,"  aineetheex* 
pienion  ia  elliptical,  and  inelodei  a  iMrt  prajer,  tvx^/amt 
T*¥  ill*  rv^iiv  m  tfut  I  "My  avertioB  ia  tnia,  may  Jovs 
thoB  protect  me.*' 
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fortune,  would  be  equally  attended  to  and  ad- 
mired. Ctesiphon  praisee  the  gracefulness  and 
dignity  of  his  person ;  my  colleague  Aristode- 
mus  does  not  yield  to  him  in  these  particulars. 
Others  admire  his  mirth  and  gayety  at  table ; 
yet  in  such  qualities  Philocrates  excels  him.^ 
but  this  is  unseasonable.  I  shall  therefore  draw 
up  a  decree  for  convening  an  extraordinary  as- 
sembly, to  deliberato  on  the  peace  and  the  alii- 
ance."> 

The  decree  was  proposed  on  the  eighth  of 
March,  and  the  assembly  was  fixed  for  the  se- 
venteenth of  the  same  month.  In  the  interval, 
arrived,  as  ambassadors  from  Philip,  Antipater, 
the  most  respected  of  his  ministers ;  Parmenio, 
the  bravest  of  his  generals ;  and  Eurylochus,  who 
united,  almost  in  an  equal  degree,  the  praise  of 
eloquence  and  valour.  Parmenio  had  been 
employed  in  the  siege  of  Halus,  a  place  filled 
with  malcontents  from  Thessaly,  who  still  re- 
msted  the  Macedonian  power  in  that  country. 
That  he  might  haveleisure  to  join  his  colleagues, 
Parmenio  ordered  the  siege  to  be  converted  into 
a  blockade;  and  the  merit  of  three  such  ambas- 
sadors sufficiently  announced  the  important  pur- 
poses which  Philip  wished  to  effect  by  the  pre- 
sent negotiation.  They  were  received  with  great 
distinction  by  the  senate,  and  (what  seems  ex- 
traordinary) lodged  in  the  house  of  Demosthe- 
nes, who  was  careful  to  adorn  their  seats  in  the 
theatre,  and  to  distinguish  them  by  every  other 
mark  of  honour.'  Having  been  introduced,  on 
the  appointed  day,  into  the  assembly,  they  de- 
clared the  object  of  their  commission,  to  con- 
clude in  the  name  of  their  master  a  peace  and 
alliance  with  the  people  of  Athens.  Demosthe- 
nes, in  an  elaborate  speech,  urged  the  expediency 
of  listening  to  their  demands ;  but  without  neg- 
lecting the  interest  of  the  Athenian  allies.  JEs- 
chines  delivered  the  same  opinion,  and  severely 
reproached  Philocrates,  who  urged  the  necessity 
of  precipitating  the  treaty.  The  two  first  days 
were  spent  in  debate;  but  on  the  third,  the  in- 
fluence of  Philocrates  prevailed,  chiefly,  if  we 
believe  Demosthenes,  by  the  unexpected  acces- 
sion of  iEschines  to  that  party.  He,  who  had 
hitherto  been  a  strenuous  defender  of  the  inter- 
est of  Kersobleptes,  declared  that  he  had  now 
altered  his  opinion.  That  peace  was  necessary 
for  Athens,  and  ought  not  to  be  retarded  by  the 
■low  deliberations  of  other  powers.  That  the 
circumstances  of  the  republic  were  changed ; 
and  that,  in  their  actual  situation,  it  was  an  idle 
vanity  to  attend  to  those  who  flattered  them 
with  pompous  panegyrics  of  the  magnanimity 
of  their  ancestors ;  since  the  weakness  of  Athens 
was  no  longer  called  on  to  undertake  the  pro- 
tection of  every  state  that  could  not  defend  its 
own  cause."^ 

Demostheneshad  formerly  suspected  the  trea- 
chery of  iQschinee ;  but  this  speech  fully  con- 
vinced him,  that  if  his  adversary  had  not  before 
■old  himself  to  Philip,  he  had  then  been  tam- 
pered with,  and  gained  by  the  Macedonian  am- 


1  Erma  by  D«moit]ienw*i  twdoionj,  it  reqnirad  the 
eambiiiation  of  nvoral  Athenian  ohaiactais  to  matoh  the 
vwuMM  exoeDeaeet  of  Philip. 

t  iBeeUn.  4e  Falm  LmiUIoos. 
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baasadois.  But  Demosthenes,  and  the  aMemUy 
in  general,  saw  the  necessity  of  immcdutely 
ratifying  the  peace  with  that  prince,  who  bid 
actually  taken  the  field  in  Thrace,  aloDf  tb 
coast  of  which  the  Athenians  still  posseoed  Scr- 
rium,  Doriscus,  and  several  other  tiibntiiy 
cities.  A  decree  was  proposed  for  this  pupon, 
and  ambassadors  were  named,  who  might,  widi 
all  convenient  speed,  repair  to  Pliilip,  in  order 
mutually  to  eive  and  receive  the  oaths  and  nti> 
fications  of  the  treaty  just  concluded  at  Alheu. 
The  ambassadors  were  Eubulus,  JEadiiiMi, 
Ctesiphon,  Democratee,  and  Cleon ;  the  prbd- 
pal  of  whom,  being  entirely  devoted  to  the  Mi* 
cedonian  interest,  contrived  yarious  preteoeeito 
delay  their  departure.  In  this  interval,  Keno* 
bleptes  met  with  the  unhappy  fate  of  which  vb 
have  already  taken  notice ;  and  Philip,  a* 
couraged  by  the  success  of  his  intriguea,  to- 
tured  to  attack  the  cities  of  Serrium  and  Doiii' 
cus,  which  readily  submitted  to  hii  tim.* 
Upon  intelligence  of  the  latter  event,  the  Atl»- 
nians  despatched  Eudides  to  inform  the  kiDf  of 
Macedon,  that  the  places  which  he  had  Uka 
belonged  to  Athens ;  to  which  he  cofdly  zeplied, 
that  he  had  not  been  so  instructed  by  his  is- 
bassadors,  nor  was  there  any  mention  of  thai 
cities  in  the  treaty  recently  signed,  but  not  jc( 
ratified,  between  the  two  powers. 

^schines  and  his  colleagues  still  deUytdIo 
set  out,  although  the  conduct  of  Philip  ood- 
tinually  urged  Uie  necessity  of  hastenisg  thdr 
departure.  They  were  finally  ordered  to  to 
gone,  in  consequence  of  a  decree  propoced  ky 
Demosthenes,^  who  was  unable  to  prevail  oo  tbe 
Athenians,  till  it  was  too  late,  to  pay  due  ngud 
to  the  interest  of  Kersobleptes.  In  twenty>fift 
days  the  Athenian  ministers  arrived  at  FeUi,  > 
journey  which  they  might  have  performed  D 
six :  and  instead  of  directly  proceeding  to  Fbi- 
lip,  who  was  employed  in  reducing  the  citiei  oa 
the  Prepontis,  they  patiently  waited,  abort 
three  weeks,  the  return  of  that  monarch  to  hii 
capital.  During  their  residence  in  PelU,  tbfj 
were  joined  by  Demosthenes,  who,  at  hii  on 
request,  had  been  added  to  this  commiMi 
under  pretence  of  ransoming  some  AtheokB 
captives,  but  in  reality  with  a  view  to  watek 
the  conduct  of  his  colleagues.  Philip  at  leoflk 
arrived  :  the  ambassadors  were  called  to  a 
audience.  On  this  occasion  they  spoke,  not  ai 
formerly,  according  to  their  respective  ages,  bot 
in  an  order,  if  we  believe  ^schines,  first  e^* 
blished  by  the  impudence  of  Demostheitf; 
whose  discourse,  as  represented  by  hia  advff- 
sary,  must  have  appeared  highly  ridicalooj 
even  in  an  age  when  the  decent  fonoaht;  of 
public  transactions  was  little  known  or  i^ 
garded. 

Anticipa^g  his  more  experienced  coHeagne^ 
he  observed,  »•  That  they  were  unfortonaj«ly 
divided  in  their  views  and  sentimeota.  Tbat 
his  own  were  strictly  conformable  to  ^!^  * 
Philip.  From  the  beginning  he  had  ^'^^^^^ 
peace  and  alliance  with  Macedon.  That  v 
had  procured  all  possible  honours  for  thd  ap- 
bassadors  of  that  country  during  ^^V?! 
dence  in  Athens,  and  had  afterwards  escoitad 
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their  joarney  as  fkr  as  Thebes.  He  knew  that 
kis  good  intentions  had  been  misrepresented  to 
Phi£p,  on  account  of  some  expressions  that 
had  dropped  from  htm  in  the  Athenian  assem- 
bly. But  if  he  had  denied  the  superior  excel- 
lence of  that  prince  in  beauty,  in  drinking,  and 
in  debate,?  it  was,  because  he  believed  such 
qualities  to  belong  to  a  woman,  a  spunge,  and 
a  hireling  rhetorician  and  sophist,  rather  than 
to  a  warhke  monarch,  and  mighty  conqueror." 
This  extraordinary  apology  excited  the  derision 
ef  the  Macedonian  courtiers,  and  made  the 
Athenian  ambassadors  hold  down  their  heads 
in  confueion.s 

^schines  first  recovered  his  composure;  and 
modestly  addressing  Philip,  observed,  ^^That 
the  present  was  not  a  proper  occasion  for  the 
Athenian  ministers  to  praise  or  to  defend  their 
own  conduct.  They  had  been  deemed  worthy 
of  their  commission  by  the  republic  which  em- 
ployed them,  and  to  which  alone  they  were 
accountable.^  Their  actual  business  was  to 
receive  Philip's  oath  in  ratification  of  the  treaty 
already  concluded  on  the  part  of  Athens.  The 
military  preparations  carrying  on  in  every  part 
of  Macedon  could  not  but  excite  their  fears  for 
the  unhappy  Phocians.  But  he  entreated  Philip, 
that,  if  he  was  determined  to  gratify  the  The- 
bans  by  making  war  on  that  unfortunate  peo- 
ple, he  would  make  at  least  a  proper  distinc- 
tion between  the  innocent  and  the  guilty.  The 
■acriligeous  violators  of  the  temple  ought  to 
be  punished  with  due  severity ;  the  state  itself 
must  be  spared ;  since  the  laws  and  institutions 
of  Greece  guard  the  safety  of  every  Amphic- 
tyonic  city.  JEschines  then  spoke,  in  the  se- 
verest terms,  against  the  injustice  and  cruelty 
of  the  Thebans,  who,  he  ventured  to  prophesy, 
would  repay  the  partiality  of  Philip  with  the 
same  falsehood  and  ingratitude  with  which 
they  had  been  accustomed  to  requite  their  for- 
mer allies  and  benefactors." 

The  discourse  of  jSschines,  though  it  could 
not  be  expected  to  move  the  resolutions  of  the 
king,  was  well  calculated  to  raise  the  credit  of 
the  speaker,  when  it  should  be  reported  in  his 
own  country.  Philip  confined  himself  to  vague 
expressions  of  friendship  and  respect.  The 
ambassadors  of  Thebes  were  already  at  Pella, 
a  circumstance  which  furnished  him  with  a 
pretence  for  declining  to  make  an  explicit  de- 
claration in  favour  of  Phocis.  But  he  hinted 
his  compassionate  concern  for  that  republic; 
and  requested  the  Athenians  to  accompany  him 
to  Thessaly,  that  he  might  avail  himself  of 
their  abilities  and  experience  to  settle  the  af- 
fairs of  that  country,  which  required  his  im- 
mediate presence.  Extraordinary  as  this  de- 
mand was,  the  Athenians  readily  complied  with 
it,  notwithstanding  the  king,  who  had  ordered 
'  his  army  to  march,  was  attended  in  this  expe- 
dition by  the  ambassadors  of  Thebes,  who,  as 
well  as  the  Athenians,  were  daily  entertained 
at  his  table,  and  whose  views  were  diametri- 
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cally  opposite  to  the  interests  both'of  Phocis  and 
of  Athens.10 

Oly  mp.  ,.T5»«  'I'^Wp/  "^  distracted  situ- 
cvui  2.  •^o'^  of  the  former  republic  pro- 
A   r  <Lio    inised  a  speedy  issue  to  the  Sacred 

years,  had  been  feebly  carried  on  between  the 
Phocians  on  one  side,  and  the  Thebans  and 
Locrians  on  the  other,  by  such  petty  incursions 
and  ravages  as  indicated  the  inveterate  rancour 
of  combatants,  who  still  retained  the  desire  of 
hurting,  after  they  had  lost  the  power. ^^  Dur- 
ing the  greater  part  of  that  time,  the  Atheni- 
ans, amused  by  their  negotiation  with  Philip, 
afforded  no  assistance  to  their  unfortunate  al- 
lies. The  treasures  of  Delphi,  immense  as  they 
were,  at  length  began  to  fail.  The  Phocians, 
thus  abandoned  and  exhausted,  reflected  with 
terror  and  remorse  on  their  past  conduct ;  and, 
in  order  to  make  atonement  for  their  sacrile- 
gious violations  of  the  temple,  instituted  a  ju- 
dicial inquiry  against  Phaleucus,  their  general, 
and  his  accompUcos,  in  plundering  the  dedica^ 
tions  to  Apollo.^3  Several  were  condemned  to 
death ;  Phaleucus  was  deposed ;  and  the  Pho- 
cians, having  performed  these  substantial  acts 
of  justice,  which  tended  to  remove  the  odium 
that  had  long  adhered  to  their  cause,  solicited 
with  better  hopes  of  success  the  assistance  of 
Sparta  and  Athens. 

But  the  crafty  Archidamus,  who  had  long  di- 
rected the  Spartan  councils,  considered  the  dis- 
tress of  the  Phocians  as  afavourable  opportunity 
to  urge  the  claim  of  his  own  republic  to  the  su- 
perintendence of  the  Delphic  temple ;  and  ac- 
tually sent  ambassadors  into  Thessaly,  to  con- 
fer with  the  king  of  Macedon  on  that  subject.^* 
The  Athenians  paid  more  attention  to  the  re- 
quest of  their  allies,  who,  as  an  inducement  to 
excite  their  activity,  offered  to  put  them  in  pos- 
session of  the  towns  of  Nicea,  Alpenus,  and 
Thronium,  which  commanded  the  straits  of 
Thermopylas.  But  this  salutary  plan,  which 
might  have  retarded  the  fate  of  Greece,  was 
defeated  by  Phaleucus,  who  commanding  eight 
thousand  mercenaries,  that  acknowledged  no 
authority  but  that  of  their  general,  established 
his  heaa-quarters  at  Nicea,  and  despised  the 
menaces  both  of  Phocis  and  of  Athens. 

Mortifying  as  this  disappointment  must  have 
been,  it  was  followed  by  a  disaster  in  another 
quarter  still  more  terrible.  The  Phocians  had 
fortified  the  city  of  Abas,  to  defend  their  north- 
em  frontier  against  the  depredations  of  the 
Locrians.  The  Thebans,  reinforced  by  some 
auxiliaries  of  Macedon,  marched  against  that 
place.  The  Phocians,  with  more  courage  than 
prudence,  met  them  in  the  field  ;  but  were  de- 
feated with  great  slaughter,  and  pursued,  in 
their  disordered  flight,  mrough  the  surrounding 
territory.  A  party  of  above  five  hundred  took 
refuge  in  the  temple  of  Absan  Apollo,  where 
they  remained  for  several  days,  sleeping  under 
the  porticoes,  on  beds  of  dried  herbs,  straw,  and 
other  combustible  materials.    An  accidental 
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fin,  that  began  in  the  night,  was  oommonicated 
to  the  whole  edifice,  part  of  which  was  con- 
sumed, while  the  unhappy  Phocians  were  sti- 
fled, or  burnt  to  ashes.^ 

The  Thebans  failed  not  to  represent  this  ca- 
lamity as  a  judgment  of  heaven,  against  the 
daring  impiety  of  wretches,  who  had  Tentured 
to  take  refuge  in  the  temple  of  a  god  whom 
their  sacrilege  had  long  offended.  They  en- 
treated Philip  to  assist  them  in  destroying  the 
remnant  of  the  guilty  race.  This  was  the  chief 
purpose  of  their  embassy  to  that  prince,  whom 
the  Athenians,  as  related  above,  entreated  to 
spare  the  nation,  while  he  punished  the  crimi- 
nals; and  the  Lacedemonians,  regardless  of 
the  fate  of  Fhocis,  thought  only  of  making 
good  their  ancient  claim  to  the  guardlanahip  of 
the  Delphic  temple. 

Philip  treated  the  deputies  of  the  three  re- 
publics with  apparent  frankness  and  cordiality, 
under  the  veU  of  which  be  knew  s^  well  to  dis- 

Siise  the  interests  of  his  policy  and  ambition, 
e  assured  the  Thebans  that  his  arms  should 
be  employed  to  recover  for  them  the  towns 
of  Orchomenus,  Coronea,  and  Tilphosseum, 
which,  ever  ready  to  rebel  against  a  tyrannical 
capital,  had  readily  submitted  to  the  Phocians, 
during  their  invasion  of  Bootia.  The  Phocians, 
he  said,  had  rendered  themselves  the  objects  of 
divine  displeasure ;  it  would  be  as  meritorious 
to  punish,  as  it  was  impious  to  protect  them. 
He  was  determined  that  both  they  and  their 
allies  should  suffer  those  calamities  which  their 
crimes  so  justly  deserved.  Thus  far  Philip  was 
sincere ;  ior,  m  these  particulars,  the  views  of 
Thebes  were  exactly  conformable  to  his  owil 
But  in  his  mind  he  agitated  other  matters,  in 
which  the  interest  of  Thebes  interfered  with 
that  of  Macedon.  To  accomplish  those  pur- 
poses, without  offending  his  allies,  it  was  ne- 
oessary  to  sain  the  ambassadors.  Caresses, 
flattery,  ana  promises,  were  lavished  in  vain. 
Money  was  at  length  tendered  with  a  profuse 
liberality ;  but,  though  no  man  ever  possessed 
more  address  than  Plulip  in  rendering  his  bribes 
acceptable,  the  Theban  deputies  remained  ho- 
nest and  uncorrupted,  firmly  maintaining  to 
the  end  their  patriotism  and  their  honour.  Phi- 
Ion,  the  chief  of  the  embassy,  answered  for  his 
oolleagnes:  *^We  are  already  persuaded  of 
your  friendship  for  us,  independent  of  jour 
preeenta.  Reserve  your  generosity  for  our  conn- 

S,  on  which  it  wUl  be  more  profitably  bestow- 
since  your  favours,  conferred  on  Thebes, 
will  ever  excite  the  gratitude  both  of  that  re- 
public and  its  ministers.'^ 

Demosthenes  extols  the  dignity  of  this  re- 
ply, as  becoming  rather  the  ambassadors  of 
Athens.  But  these  ministers,  though  one  ob- 
ject of  their  commisnon  was  to  save  the  Gre- 
cian state  which  the  Thebans  wished  to  de- 
stroy, discovered  neither  integrity  nor  spirit 
All  of  them,  but  Demosthenes  himself,  ac- 
cepted the  presents  of  the  king  of  Macedon, 
who  found  little  difiiculty  in  persuading  men, 
thus  prepessessed  in  his  favour,  that  he  pitied 
the  Phociaas;  that  he  respected  Athens;  that 
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he  detested  the  insolence  of  Thebes;  andtkit, 
should  he  ever  proceed  to  the  straits  of  Tfacr- 
mopyliB,  his  expedition  would  be  mors  dtllgc^ 
ous  to  that  state  than  to  its  enemies.  At  pn- 
sent,  however,  he  observed,  that  he  had  priTtti 
reasons  for  managing  the  friendship  of  a  peopk 
who  set  no  bounds  to  their  resentment.  Fran 
such  motives,  he  had  hitherto  declined  ntiffiB| 
the  peace  with  Athens ;  bat  this  meunre  be 
would  no  longer  defer.  He  only  entreated, 
that  to  save  appearances  with  the  Tbebuu,  thi 
name  of  the  Phocians  might  be  omitted  in  the 
treaty.  This  arduous  work  was  at  leaftli 
brought  to  a  conclusion;  and,  for  the  moit 
secrecy,  transacted  in  a  place  which  Dcmot* 
thenes  calls  a  tavern,  adjoining  to  the  tempb 
of  Pollux,  in  the  neigfaboorfaood  of  Fhcrc 
The  Athenian  ambassadors  took  leave,  tffccU 
ing  to  be  persuaded  (perhaps  persuaded  in  n- 
ality)  of  the  good  intentions  of  the  kin;  of 
Macedon.  About  the  same  time,  tbe  ambsh 
sadors  of  Sparta  departed,  but  with  fir  lea 
satisfkction.  They  either  perceived,  from  tin 
beginning,  the  artifices  of  the  prince  with  wbcn 
they  came  to  treat,  or  at  least  made  sach  a  i»> 
port  to  ArchidamuB,  as  convinced  him  that  hii 
republic  had  not  any  advantage  to  expect  fioi 
the  preponderance  of  the  Macedooiao  ioto- 
rest,  and  the  destruction  of  the  PboGiM; 
and  that,  should  the  Spartans  persist  in  thai 
claim  to  the  superintendence  of  the  Delpbie 
temple,  they  must  prepare  to  assert  it  by  fan* 
of  arms. 

Archidamus  raised  an  army  for  this  poipoNi 
and  marched  towards  the  straits.  Bot  tlM  is- 
trigues  of  Philip,  as  we  shall  have  occasioo  to 
relate,  rendered  his  hostility  as  impotent  at  hii 
negotiations  had  been  fruitless.  From  Thai- 
saly  that  prince  had  already  sent  a  letter  to  thi 
Athenians,  couched  in  the  most  artfhl  tseu. 
He  expressed  hie  profound  respect  for  the  itate, 
and  his  high  esteem  for  its  ambassadors;  d^ 
daring  that  he  should  omit  no  opportnni^  cf 
proving  how  earnestly  he  desired  to  promote 
the  prosperity  and  glory  of  Athens.  He  le- 
quested  that  the  means  might  be  pointed  out 
to  him,  by  which  he  could  most  effectnallj  gn* 
tify  the  people.  Of  the  conditions  of  the  peaci 
and  alliance,  he  was  careful  to  make  no  mos- 
tion ;  but  afier  many  other  general  dedarakioni 
of  his  good-will,  he  entrusted  them  ^  not  to  be 
offended  at  his  detaining  their  ambasndoiiief 
whose  eloquence  and  abilities  he  wiahed  to 
avail  himself  in  settlmg  the  afiairs  of  Thc^ 

Soon  afterwards  these  ambassadors  nCiuBN 
hdme ;  and  having  given  an  account  of  tbtf 
negotiation  to  the  senate  of  the  Five  Hundredi 
with  very  littie  satisfaction  to  that  select  bod/i 
they  next  appeared  before  the  popular  bmoi* 
bly.  Ascfaines  first  mounted  the  rostiumi  tnd 
in  an  elaborate  and  artful  discourse,  let  fortb 
the  advantages  resulting  from  his  soeeesw 
embassy,  in  which  he  had  persuaded  Philip  tt 
embrace  precisely  those  measures  which  tbi 
interest  of  Athens  required.  That  now»  tbt 
people  had  peace  instead  of  war,  and  tbati 
without  harassing  themselves  by  militaiy  expe- 
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tiiej  had  only  to  remain  quietly  at 
faome,  enjoying  the  amusements  of  the  city, 
an«[  in  a  lew  days  they  would  learn  that  Philip 
lukd  passed  Thennopyle,  to  take  Tengeance, 
not  on  the  Phocians,  but  on  the  Thebans,  who 
li&d  been  the  real  authoirs  of  the  war,  and  who, 
having  entertained  a  design  of  seizing  the  tem- 
ple, were  not  the  less  culpable  (as  had  been 
proved  to  Philip)  because  they  had  failed  in 
this  impious  purpose.  That  the  B<Botian  allies 
of  ThespiiB  and  Plate,  whose  hatred  to  Thebes 
ymm  as  inveterate  as  their  attachment  to  Athens 
'WSbs  sincere,  would  be  restored  to  their  pristine 
strength  and  splendour.  That  the  Thebans, 
not  the  Phocians,  would  be  compelled  to  pay 
the  fine  imposed  by  the  Amphictyonic  council, 
and  to  repair  the  fatal  effects  of  sacrilege  and 
profanation.  That  the  magistrates  of  Thebes 
foresaw  the  hostility  of  Philip,  and  well  knew 
by  whom  it  had  been  excited.  ^  They  have, 
therefore,''  said  iBschines,  ^  devoted  me  to  de- 
atmction,  and  actually  set  a  price  upon  my 
head.  The  people  of  EuboBS  are  equally  alarm- 
ed by  our  accommodation  with  Philip,  not 
doubting  that  their  island  will  be  restored  to 
Qfl,  as -an  equivalent  for  Ampbipolis.  Nor  are 
these  tiie  only  advantages  of  the  treaty :  ano- 
ther point  of  still  higher  importance,  a  point  of 
the  most  intimate  concern  to  the  public,  has 
been  secured.  But  of  this  I  shall  speak  at  an- 
other time,  since  at  present  I  perceive  the  envy 
and  malignity  orcertain  persons  ready  to  break 
forth."  The  advantage  hinted  at,  with  such 
significant  obscurity,  was  the  recovery  of  Oro- 
pua,  a  considerable  city  on  the  Athenian  fron- 
tier, which  had  long  been  subject  to  Thebes. 

This  specious  haiangue,so  flattering  to  the  in- 
dolence and  vain  hopes  of  the  multitude,  was 
received  with  general  approbation,  notwith- 
standing the  oppoeition  of  Demosthenes,  who 
declared  that  he  knew  nothing  of  all  those  great 
advantages  promised  by  his  colleague ;  and  that 
be  did  not  expect  them.  iEschines  and  Philo- 
crates  heard  him  with  the  supercilious  contempt 
ef  men  who  poeseased  a  secret  with  which  he 
was  unacquainted.  But  when  he  endeavoured 
to  continue  his  discourse,  and  to  expose  their 
artifice  and  insmcerity,  all  was  clamour,  indig- 
nation, and  insult,  ^schines  bade  him  remem- 
ber, nc»t  to  daim  any  share  of  the  rewards  due 
to  the  important  services  of  his  colleagues. 
Philocrates,  with  an  air  of  pleasantry,  said,  it 
was  no  wonder  that  the  hopes  of  Demosthenes 
were  less  sanguine  than  his  own,  **  since  he 
drinks  water;  I  wine."  This  insipid  jest  was 
received  with  loud  bursts  of  laughter  and  ap- 
plause, which  prevented  the  assembly  from  at- 
tending to  the  spirited  remonstrances  of  Demos- 
thenes. A  motion  was  made,  and  agreed  to, 
ibr  thanking  Philip  for  his  equitable  and  friendly 
intentions,  as  well  as  for  ratifying  a  perpetual 
peace  and  alliance  between  Athens  and  Maoe- 
don.<  In  the  same  decree,  it  was  determined 
that  the  Phocians  should  submit  to  the  Amphic- 
tyonic council,  under  pain  of  incurring  the  dis- 
pleasure of  the  republic. 
^  These  articles,  together  with  the  secret  mo- 
tives which  produced  them,  were,  by  the  emis- 
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saries  of  Philip,  immediatly  communicated  to 
the  Phocian  ambassadors  then  residing  at 
Athens;  who,  transported  with  joy  at  the  pros- 
pect of  averting  the  calamities  which  long 
threatened  their  country,  lost  no  time  in  trans- 
mitting the  agreeable  intelligence  to  their  fel- 
low citizens.  They  concluded,  with  a  high 
dc^rree  of  probability,  that,  however  Philip 
might  deceive  the  Phocians,  the  ministers  of 
Athens  could  never  be  so  bold  as  publicly  to 
deceive  the  Athenians;  and  that,  therefore, 
they  could  no  longer  entertain  any  reasonable 
doubt  of  the  favound>le  disposition  of  the  king 
of  Macedon.  This  belief  was  so  firmly  estab- 
lished, that  when  Archidamus  marched  into 
Phocjs  at  the  head  of  an  army  in  order  to  defend 
the  temple  against  Philip,  the  Phocians  rejected 
his  assistance,  observing,  that  they  feared  for 
Sparta  much  more  than  for  themselves;  upon 
which  the  Lacedasmonians  returned  into  Pelo- 
ponnesus.* 

Philip  was  now  prepared  for  executing  his 
grand  enterprise.  Halus,  long  besieged,  had 
submitted  to  the  united  arms  of  Parmenio  and 
his  own.  Fresh  troops  had  arrived  from  Ma- 
cedon. The  Athenians  were  appeased ;  the  La- 
cedemonians had  retired;  the  Phocians  were 
imposed  on;  the  Thessalians,  Thebans,  and 
Locrians,  were  ready  to  follow  his  standard. 
One  obstacle  only  remained,  and  that  easy  to 
be  surmounted.  Phaleucus,  who  commanded 
eight  thousand  mercenaries,  still  kept  posses- 
sion of  Nicsa.  But  a  man  who  had  betrayed 
the  interest  of  his  own  republic,  could  not  be 
very  obstinate  in  defending  the  cause  of  Greece. 
Philip  entered  into  a  negotiation  with  him,  in 
order  to  get  possession  of  Nicsa,^  without  which 
it  would  have  been  impossible  to  pass  the  Ther- 
mopyle ;  and  while  this  transaction  was  going 
forward,  wrote  repeated  letters  to  the  Atheni- 
ans, full  of  cordiaUtv  and  affection. 

He  suspected  the  dangerous  eapriciousness  of 
a  people,  whose  security  might  yet  be  alarmed; 
and  whose  opposition  might  still  prove  fatal  to 
his  deagns,  should  they  either  march  forth  to 
the  straits,  or  command  their  admiral  Proxenus, 
who  was  stationed  in  the  Opuntian  gulf,  be- 
tween Locris  and  Eubma,  to  intercept  the  Ma- 
cedonian convoys;  for  the  frontiers  both  of 
Phocis  and  Thessaly  having  long  lain  waste  in 
consequence  of  the  sacred  war,  Philip  received 
his  provisions  chiefly  by  sea.  The  seasonable 
professions  of  friendship,  contained  in  the  let- 
ters, not  only  kept  the  Athenians  from  listening 
to  the  remonstrances  of  Demosthenes,  but  pre- 
vailed on  them  to  depute  that  orator,  together 
with  ^schines,  and  several  others,  whose  ad- 
vice and  assistance  Philip  affected  to  desire  in 
settling  the  arduous  business  in  which  he  was 
engaged.  Demosthenes  saw  through  the  arti- 
fice of  his  enemies,  for  withdrawing  him,  at 
this  important  crisis,  from  his  duty  in  the  as- 
sembly: he  therefore  absolutely  refiised  the 
commission.  iEschines,  on  pretence  of  sickness, 
staid  at  home  to  watch  and  counteract  the  mea- 
sures of  his  rival.  The  other  ambassadors 
departed,  in  compliance  with  the  request  of 
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Philip,  and  the  orders  of  their  republic,  and  m 
hopes  of  seeing  a  treaty  fulfilled,  which  they 
had  been  taught  to  believe,  would  be  attended 
with  consequences  equally  advantageous  and 
honourable.^ 

While  the  ambassadors  travelled  through  £u- 
bcea,  in  their  way  to  join  the  king  of  Macedon, 
they  learned,  to  their  utter  astonishment,  the 
wonderful  events  that  had  been  transacted, 
Phaleucus  had  been  persuaded  to  evacuate  JNi- 
ccsa.  He  retired  towards  the  Peloponnesus,  and 
embarked  at  Corinth,  with  a  view  to  sail  to 
Italy,  where  he  expected  to  form  an  establish- 
ment But  the  capricious  and  ungovernable 
temper  of  his  followers  compelled  him  to  make 
a  descent  on  the  coast  of  Ells.  Afler  this  they 
re-embarked,  and  sailed  to  Crete,  where  their 
invasion  proved  fatal  to  their  general.  Having 
returned  to  the  Peloponnesus,  they  were  defeat- 
ed by  the  Elians  and  Arcadians.  The  greater 
part  of  those  who  survived  the  battle,  fell  into 
the  hands  of  the  enemy,  by  whom  they  were 
shot  with  arrows  or  precipitated  from  rocks. 
A  feeble  remnant  escaped  to  their  ships,  but 
perished  soon  afterwards  in  an  insurrection 
which  they  had  excited  or  fomented,  in  the  isle 
of  Sicily.  The  destruction  of  this  numerous 
body  of  men  is  ascribed  by  ancient  historians? 
to  the  divine  vengeance  which  pursued  their 
sacrilege  and  impiety.  It  is  astonishing  tliat 
those  superstitious  writers  did  not  reflect  on  the 
swifter  and  more  terrible  destruction  that  over- 
took the  whole  Phocian  nation,  by  whom  the 
wickedness  of  Phaleucus  and  his  followers  had 
been  so  recently  condemned;  and  by  whom,  had 
not  power  been  wanting,  it  would  have  been 
punished  with  an  exemplary  rigour. 

Philip  having  passed  the  straits  of  Thermo- 
pyliB,  was  received  by  the  Phocians  as  their  de- 
liverer. He  had  promised  to  plead  their  cause 
before  the  Amphictyonic  council,  to  the  deci- 
sions of  which  that  credulous  people  consented 
to  submit,  well  knowing  that  a  prince  who  en- 
tered Greece  at  the  head  of  a  numerous  army 
might  easily  control  the  resolutions  of  the  Am- 
phictyons,  and  fondly  believing  that  prince  to 
be  their  friend.  The  deputies  of  Athens  had 
not  yet  arrived ;  those  of  the  southern  republics 
had  not  oven  been  summoned.  The  Locrians, 
Thebans,  and  Thessalians,  alone  composed  the 
assembly  that  was  to  decide  the  fiite  of  Phocis; 
a  country  which  they  had  persecuted  with  un- 
relenting hostility  in  a  war  of  ten  years.  The 
sentence  was  such  as  might  be  expected  from 
the  cruel  resentment  of  the  iudges.  It  was  de- 
creed that  the  Phocians  should  be  excluded 
from  the  general  confederacy  of  Greece,  and  for 
ever  deprived  of  the  right  to  send  representa- 
tives to  the  council  of  Amphictyons:  that  their 
arms  and  horses  should  be  sold  for  the  benefit 
of  Apollo;  that  they  should  be  allowed  to  keep 
possession  of  their  lands,  but  compelled  to  pay 
annually  from  their  produce  the  value  of  sixty 
thousand  talents,  till  they  had  completely  in- 
demnified the  temple;  that  their  dties  should  be 
dismantled,  and  reduced  to  distinct  villages, 
c$ontaintng  no  more  than  sixty  houses  each,  at 
the  distance  of  a  furlong  firom  each  other ;  and 
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that  the  Corinthians,  who  had  recently  given 
them  some  assistance,  should  therefore  be  de- 
prived of  the  presidency  at  the  Pythian  games; 
which  important  prerogative,  together  with  the 
superintendence  of  the  temple  of  Delphi,  as  wett 
as  the  right  of  suffrage  in  the  Amphictyonic 
council,  lost  by  the  Phocians,  should  thenoe- 
forth  be  transferred  to  the  king  of  Macedoo. 
It  was  decreed  that  the  Amphictyons,  having 
executed  these  regulations,  should  next  proceed 
to  procure  all  due  repairs,  and  expiations  to 
the  temple,  and  should  exert  their  wisdom  and 
their  power  to  establish,  on  a  solid  foundatioBa 
the  tranquillity  and  happiness  of  Greece.* 
Olvmo  ThiB  extraordinary  decree,  wheo 

9^       communicated  to  the  Phodane,  filled 
/T'r  347    ^^^  miserable  people  with  such  ter- 

'  *  *  ror  and  dismay,  as  rendered  them 
totally  incapable  of  acting  with  vigour  or  with 
union.  They  took  not  any  common  measures 
for  repelling  the  invader;  a  few  cities  only, 
more  daring  than  the  rest,  endeavoured,  with 
unequal  strength,  to  defend  their  walla,  thdr 
temples,  and  the  revered  tombs  of  their  ancee- 
tors.  Their  feeble  resistance  was  soon  oTer- 
come ;  all  opposition  ceased ;  and  the  Macedo- 
nians proceeded  to  execute  the  will  of  the  Am- 
phictyonic council  with  inflexible  cruelty,  and 
with  such  undisturbed  order  and  silence  as 
seemed  more  dreadful  than  the  tumultuary  ra- 
vages of  the  fiercest  war.  Without  dropping  a 
tear,  or  heaving  a  sigh,  since  the  smallest  mark 
of  regret  was  construed  into  an  obstinacy  of 
guilt,  the  wretched  Phocians  beheld  the  destruc- 
tion of  their  ancient  monuments  and  trophies, 
their  proud  walls  levelled  with  the  ground,  the 
fertile  banks  of  the  divine  Cephissus  covered 
with  ruin  and  deeolation,  and  the  yenerable 
cities  of  Daulis,  Penopeus,  Lilea,  and  Hyam- 
polis,  which  had  flourished  above  nine  centuries 
in  splendour  and  prosperity,  and  which  wiU  ibr 
ever  flourish  in  the  song  of  Homer,  so  totalbf 
burned  or  demolished  as  scarcely  to  leave  a 
vestige  of  their  existence.**  After  this  terrible 
havoc  of  whatever  they  possessed  most  valoable 
and  respected,  the  inhabitants  were  driven  like 
herds  of  cattle  to  the  settlements  allotted  for 
tliem,  and  compelled  to  cultivate  their  paternal 
fields  for  the  benefit  of  stem  and  unrelenting 
masters.  At  the  distance  of  three  years,  travel- 
lers, who  passed  through  Phocis  to  rial  the 
temple  of  Delphi,  melted  with  compassion,  or 
shuddered  with  horror,  at  the  sight  of  sueh 
piteous  and  unexampled  devastation.  They 
turned  their  reluctant  eyes  from  the  shattered 
ruins  of  a  country,  and  a  people,  once  bo  illoa- 
trious;  the  youth,  and  men  of  full  age,  had 
either  perished  in  the  war,  or  been  dragged  into 
captivity;  the  populous  cities  were  no  more; 
and  the  villages  were  thinly  inhabited  by  wo- 
men, children,  and  wretched  old  men,  vrfaoee 
silent  but  emphatic  expressions  of  deep-rooted 
misery  exceeded  all  power  of  words  to  deecnbe.* 

The  unexpected  news  of  these  melancholy 
events  reached  Athens  in  five  days.  The  peo- 
ple were  then  assembled  in  the  Pirams  to  ex- 
amine the  state  of  their  harbours  and  shipping. 
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The  dreadilil  intelligence  fiUed  them  with  con- 
sternation. They  imagpbied  that  they  akeady 
beheld  the  destructive  annies  of  Macedon  and 
Theesaly,  excited  by  the  inveterate  hostility  of 
Thebes,  pouring  in  upon  their  northern  frontier, 
and  overwhelming  the  whole  country  with 
havoc  and  desolation.  A  decree  immediately 
passed,  at  the  motion  of  Callisthenes,  which 
marked  the  utmost  danger  and  diamay.  It 
was  resolved,  ^  that  the  Athenians,  who  usually 
resided  in  the  country,  should  be  summoned  to 
the  defence  of  the  city;  that  those,  within  the 
distance  of  twelve  miles  round,  should,  along 
with  their  persons,  transport  their  most  valua- 
ble effects  into  the  city  or  the  Pirsus;  that 
those  at  a  greater  distance  should  respectively 
convey  themselves  and  their  property  to  the 
nearest  fortresses,  particularly  Eleusis,  PhyU, 
Aphidna,  and  Sunium,  the  principal  places  of 
strength  in  the  Attic  territory .*'> 

This  decree  shows,  that  terror  was  the  first 
movement  of  the  Athenians;  but  vengeance 
was  the  second.  Reluctantly  cooped  up  within 
their  walls,  they  called  aloud  for  arms :  levies 
were  prepared  for  the  relief  of  Phocis ;  and  their 
admiral  Proxenus,  who  had  lately  returned 
from  the  neighbouring  coast,  was  ordered  again 
to  direct  his  course  towards  that  country.  The 
king  of  Macedon  was  duly  attentive  to  those 
transactions,  of  which  he  had  been  regularly 
informed  by  his  emissaries.  He  therefore  wrote 
a  letter  to  the  Athenians,  in  that  style  of  supe- 
riority which  the  success  of  his  policy  and  of 
his  arms,  justly  entitled  him  to  assume.  After 
acquainting  them  with  his  treatment  of  the 
Phocians,  he  mentions  his  being  informed  of 
their  preparations  for  supporting  that  impious 
people,  who  were  not  included  in  the  treaty  of 
peace  recently  signed  and  ratified  between 
Athens  and  Macedon.  He  exhorts  them  to  lay 
aside  this  unwarrantable  design,  which  could 
have  no  other  effect  than  to  show  the  inqiuity 
and  extravagance  of  their  conduct,  in  arming 
against  a  prince,  with  whom  they  had  so  lately 
concluded  an  alliance.  **But  if  you  persist, 
know  that  we  are  prepared  for  repelling  your 
hostiUties  with  equal  firmness  and  vigour." 

This  mortifying  letter  was  received  at  the 
same  time  that  the  Athenian  ambassadors  re- 
turned from  Euboea,  and  brought  such  accounts 
of  the  destruction  of  the  Phocians,  that  it  ap- 
peared scarcely  possible  to  afford  them  any  re- 
lief. All  that  remained  was  to  save,  from  the 
unrelenting  .vengeance  of  their  enemies,  the 
miserable  wreck  of  that  unfortunate  communi- 
ty. The  Athenians  passed  a  decree  for  receiv- 
ing the  fugitives  with  kindness,  and  for  provid- 
ing them  with  settlements  in  Attica,  or  in  the 
foreign  dependencies  of  the  republic ;  a  resolu- 
tion which,  though  it  was  founded  on  the  most 
evident  duties  of  gratitude  and  humanity  to- 
wards ancient  and  faithful  allies,  gave  great  of- 
fence to  the  inexorable  cruelty  of  the  Thessdi- 
aos  and  Thebans.^ 

Amidst  these  transactions  the  Macedonian 
partisans,  and  especially  Machines  and  Philo- 
crates,  whose  vain  assurances  had  been  attended 
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with  such  fatal  effects,  had  just  cause  to  dread 
the  resentment  of  their  country.  The  former, 
who  had  been  the  principal  agent  in  this  dis- 
graceful scene  of  intrigue  and  delusion,  no  long- 
er affected  sickness;  he  forgot  the  threatenings 
denounced  against  him  by  Thebes ;  he  disre- 
garded the  Athenian  decree,  prohibiting  any 
citizen  to  stir  from  the  walls ;  and  having  wait- 
ed for,  and  beheld,  the  destruction  of  the  Pho- 
cians with  as  much  indifference,  if  we  may  be- 
lieve his  adversary,  as  he  would  have  seen  the 
conclusion  of  any  ordinary  affair,  which  con- 
cerned merely  his  pecuniary  interest,  he  repair- 
ed to  Philip  to  receive  the  wages  of  his  iniquity. 
£schines  accounts  for  his  journey  at  this  time 
by  a  more  honourable,  but  less  probable  cause, 
the  desire  of  saving  the  feeble  and  unhappy 
remnant  of  the  Phocian  nation,  who  were  per- 
secuted to  extremity  by  the  barbarous  ven- 
geance of  their  Grecian  foes,  and  protected  at 
the  intercession  of  the  Athenian  orator,  by  the 
clemency  or  compassion  of  the  Macedonians. 
There  is  reason  to  believe  that  Machines,  in  or- 
der to  gain  merit  with  his  countrymen,  whose 
resentment  he  had  so  highly  provoked,  opposed 
an  inhuman  resolution  of  precipitating  from 
rocks  all  those  of  the  Phocians  who  had  attain- 
ed the  age  of  puberty.  But  tlie  king  of  Mace- 
don, whose  character  was  not  natiually  flagi- 
tious, or  cruel  without  necessity,  must,  of  his 
own  accord,  have  been  inclined  to  avert  such 
an  atrocious  and  bloody  sentence,  which,  with- 
out promoting  his  interest,  would  have  for  ever 
rained  his  fame. 

This  conclusion  appears  the  more  probable, 
since,  we  are  assured,  that,  upon  the  same  prin- 
ciple, but  with  far  less  success,  he  assumed  the 
protection  of  the  oppressed  Bcsotians.  Orcho- 
menus,  Coronna,  Hyampolis,  with  other  cities 
of  less  note  in  Bosotia,  were,  in  consequence  of 
the  ruin  of  their  Phocian  allies,  again  subjected 
to  the  dominion  of  Thebes ;  a  republic,  always 
haughty  and  unrelenting,  who,  on  this  occasion, 
prepareid  to  treat  the  rebels  with  more  than  her 
usual  insolence  and  cruelty.  Philip  espoused 
the  cause  of  the  injured  with  a  generous  ardour, 
extremely  disagreeable  to  the  Thebans.  His 
humanity,  whether  real  or  affected,  was  loudly 
extolled  by  his  partisans  in  most  republics  of 
Greece.  It  redounded,  however,  more  to  his 
own  glory,  than  to  the  benefit  of  the  afflicted 
Boeotians ;  who,  being  expelled  from  their  own 
country  by  the  intolerable  oppression  of  Theban 
tyranny,  sought  refuge  in  the  compassionate 
bosom  of  Athens.* 
Q.  Having  finished  the  sacred  war 

7..  ^*       in  a  manner  so  favourable  to  his  own 

A  *C  34fi   "**®''®**  *****  ambition,  Philip  con- 
.  i^.  340.  y^j^^  ^^  members  of  the  Amphic- 

tyonic  council,  to  the  number  of  two  hundred, 
and  assisted  in  the  hymns,  prayers,  and  sacrifices 
offered  to  Apollo,  in  acknowledgment  of  his 
divine  protection  of  their  councils  and  arms. 
The  name  of  the  pious  king  of  Macedon,  who 
had  been  the  principal  instrument  of  their  suc- 
cess, resounded  in  the  sacred  PsBans  sung  in  ho- 
nour of  the  god.  The  Amphictyons  ratified  all 
the  transactions  of  that  prince,  erected  his  sta- 
tue in  the  temple  of  Delphi,  and  acknowledged, 
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by  a  Bolemn  decree,  the  kingdom  of  Macedon 
as  the  principal  member  of  the  Hellenic  bodj.^ 
Philip  at  the  same  time  appointed  deputies  to 
preside  at  the  Pythian  games,  the  celebration 
of  which  was  nearly  approaching,  and  to  which 
most  of  the  Grecian  states  hsid  already  sent 
their  representatives.  The  Athenians,  stung 
with  indignation  and  regret,  abstained  from  this 
festival.  An  embassy  was  therefore  despatched 
to  them  in  the  name  of  the  Arophictyons,  re- 
quiring their  concurrence  with  measures  recent- 
ly embraced  by  the  general  council  of  Greece; 
and  remonstrating  against  their  displeasure  at 
the  aggrandisement  of  a  prince  with  whom 
they  had  so  lately  contracted  an  alliance. 

The  deliberations  of  the  Athenian  assembly, 
on  this  occasion,  showed  the  full  extent  of  their 
own  folly,  and  evinced  the  consummate  policy 
of  Philip.  They  acknowledged,  with  dejection 
and  anguish,  that  they  had  neglected  the  many 
opportunities  presented  them  by  the  favour  of 
heaven,  for  repressing  the  ambition  of  their 
rival;  that  the  time  of  acting,  with  vigour  and 
boldness,  was  now  no  more;  that  the  cause  of 
Greece  was  an  empty  name,  since  the  Greeks 
surrendered  their  dignity  to  the  king  of  Mace- 
don; and  that  it  be^me  their  own  republic  to 
consult  rather  its  safety  than  its  honour,  and  to 
maintain  peace  with  a  monarch  against  whom 
they  were  by  no  means  prepared  to  wage  war. 
Even  Demosthenes^  recommended  this  resolu- 
tion ;  lest,  says  he,  we  should  offend  those  now 
assembled,  who  call  themselves  the  Amphicty- 
ons,  and  thus  excite  a  general  war  against  our- 
selves. The  Thebans,  besides  ancient  causes  of 
quarrel  with  us,  are  incensed  at  our  harbouring 
their  exiles ;  the  Locrians  and  Thossalians  re- 
sent our  protecting  the  Phocians ;  the  Argives, 
the  Meesenians,  and  Megalopolitana,  are  dis- 


I  pleased  at  our  ooncniring  with  the  views  of 
I  Lacedsmon.  If  we  refuse  the  demands  of  Phi- 
lip and  the  Amphictyons,  they  may  assault  a» 
with  the  combined  arms  of  all  those  statea, 
which  we  are  totally  unable  to  resist  One 
point,  therefore,  is  necessary,  the  continuance  of 
the  present  peace ;  not  that  it  is  so  very  ezod- 
lent,  or  so  worthy  of  you ;  but,  of  what  kind 
soever  it  may  be,  it  were  more  for  the  intcxest 
of  your  afiairs,  that  it  never  had  been  oondnd- 
ed,  than  that  now,  when  it  is  concluded,  yoa 
should  infringe  it.  This  opinion  was  univerMll/ 
approved :  Macedon  was  acknowledged  a  man- 
her  of  the  Grecian  confederacy ;  and  Isocrates, 
an  Athenian  of  the  highest  merit  and  reputa- 
tion, addressed  a  discourse  to  Philip,  in  whick 
he  exhorted  him  to  disdain  inglorious  victories 
over  his  countrymen  and  friends,  to  emploj  his 
authority  to  extinguiih,  for  ever,  the  animosi- 
ties of  Greece,  and  to  direct  the  united  efforts 
of  that  country,  of  which  Macedon  now  formed 
a  part,  against  the  wealth  and  effeminacj  of 
Persia,  its  ancient  and  natural  enemy.* 

Whether  these  exhortations  proceeded  from 
the  virtuous  simplicity  which  did  not  suspect^ 
or  from  the  insinuating  and  artful  policy  wiiich^ 
though  it  suspected,  hoped  to  prevent,  the  hoe- 
tile  projects^  of  Macedon,  the  measures  of  Phi- 
lip were,  doubtless,  taken  with  too  ranch  can* 
and  his  plans  founded  too  deep  and  firm,  to  be 
shaken  by  the  specious  eloquence  of  a  rhetori- 
cian. He  had  long  meditated  the  invasion  of 
Asia;  the  conquest  of  the  Persian  empire  waa 
an  object  that  might  well  tempt  his  ambition; 
but  neither  his  own  passions,  nor  the  ailments 
of  other  men,  could  hasten,  retard,  or  vary  hie 
undeviating  progress  in  a  system  which  could 
only  be  completed  by  consoUdating  his  t'i^^ii'^ 
before  he  attempted  new  oonqoesta. 
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Olvmn  TV^  ^^  intrigues  Philip  had  ob- 
cvm  4*  tained  more  important  advan- 

A  p'  <MR  ^S^  ^^^  ^0  could  have  gained  by 
A.  v..  ,M0.  ^  j^jj^  ^^.^  ^^  victories.  The  con- 
quest of  Greece  was  his  object ;  be  had  taken 
many  preliminary  measures  towards  effecting 
this  purpose ;  while  his  conduct,  so  far  from  ex- 
citing the  jealousy  of  those  fierce  republics,  ac- 
quired their  admiration  and  gratitude.  Instead 
of  rousing  the  dangerous  resentment  of  a  na- 
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tion  whom  he  was  ambitious  to  subdne,  Philip 
disarmed  the  hostility  of  Athens,  and  threatened 
with  the  vengeance  of  combined  Greece,  the 
only  republic  that  appeared  forward  to  obstrvd 
his  designs.  It  seemed  high  time,  therefore,  te 
withdraw  his  army ;  to  set  bounds,  for  the  pie- 
sent,  to  his  own  triumphs;  nor  to  attempt,  with 
danger,  effecting   by  premature   force,  what 
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might  be  safelj^  accomplished  by  aeasonable 
policy.  Before  evacaating  Greece,  he  took  care 
to  place  a  stroDg  garriBon  in  Nicsa,  which 
might  thenceforth  secure  his  free  passage 
through  the  straits  of  ThermopylsD.  Mace- 
donian troops  occupied  the  principal  cities  of 
Thessoly,  and  the  strongest  posts  of  Phocis. 
He  conducted  with  him  into  Macedon  eleven 
thousand  Phocian  captives;  an  acquisition 
which  he  regarded  as  not  the  least  valuable 
fimits  of  his  success;  and  of  which,  on  his  re- 
turn home,  he  determined  immediately  to  avail 
himself. 

The  warlike  tribes  of  Thrace,  though  of^n 
vanquished  had  never  been  thoroughly  subdued. 
In  order  to  bridle  the  dangerous  fury  of  those 
northern  barbarians,  Philip  built  two  cities,  Phi- 
lippopolis  and  Cabyla,^  the  first  at  the  west- 
em  extremity  of  the  country,  on  the  confines  of 
mount  Rhodop^,  the  second  towards  the  east,  at 
the  foot  of  mount  Hiemus,  above  a  hundred  and 
fifty  miles  distant  f^m  eadi  other,  and  almost 
equally  remote  from  the  Macedonian  capital. 
The  Phocian  captives,  blended  with  a  due  pro- 
portion of  Macedonian  subjects,  well  provided 
with  arms  for  their  defence,  were  sent  to  people 
and  cultivate  those  new  settlements,  whose 
flourishing  condition  soon  exceeded  the  expecta- 
tion of  their  founder.  At  the  same  time,  Philip 
planted  a  colony  in  the  isle  of  Thasos,  which 
had  formerly  belonged  to  the  Athenians ;  but 
that  people  having  already  lost  possession  of  the 
gold  mines  at  Philippi,  on  the  neighbouring 
coast  of  Thrace,  seemed  now  so  indifferent 
about  the  possession  of  Thasos,  that  tlieir  trans- 
ports were  employed  in  conveying  the  Mace- 
donians thither.0 
Qj  In  such  occupations,  chiefly,  Phi- 

A  C  'idA.  P^^^)  ^^^  neglecting  to  complete 
.  Vy.  J44.  ^^  ornaments  of  his  capital ;  for 
which  purpose  he  borrowed,  as  formerly,  large 
sums  of  money  from  the  richest  citizens  of 
Qreeoe.  The  year  following,  he  made  an  ex- 
pedition into  lUyria,  and,  at  the  expense  of  that 
country,  extended  his  dominions  from  the  lake 
Lychnidus  to  the  Ionian  sea.  This  district, 
about  sixty  miles  in  breadth,  was  barbarous 
and  uncultivated,  but  contained  valuable  salt- 
mines, which  had  occasioned  a  bloody  war  be- 
tween two  neighbouring  tribes.  While  Philip 
was  absent  in  Illyria,  an  embassy  arrived  from 
Ochos  king  of  Persia,  who,  alarmed  by  the 
magnificent  reports  of  the  growing  jnreatness 
of  Macedon,  Mnt  the  most  trusty  of  his  minis- 
ters, who,  under  pretence  of  ofiering  to  Philip 
the  friendship  and  alliance  of  the  great  king, 
might  examine  with  their  own  eyes  the  strengUi 
and  resources  of  a  monarch,  which  were  repre- 
sented as  so  formidable. 

In  the  absence  of  his  father,  the  young  Alex- 
ander did  the  honours  of  the  court;  and  it  is 
said,  that  during  an  entertainment  given  to 
the  Persian  ambassadors,  the  prince,  who  had 
not  yet  reached  his  twelflh  year,  discovered 
such  manly  and  premature  wisdom,  as  already 
announced  the  dawn  of  a  very  extraordinary 
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character.^  Among  other  questions,  that  could 
not  have  been  expected  firom  his  age,  he  inquired 
into  the  nature  of  the  Persian  government  and 
art  of  war ;  the  genius  and  disposition  of  the 
reigning  sovereign ;  the  distance  of  his  capital 
from  the  coast,  and  the  difiiculty  of  the  inter- 
vening ro.ads.8  Such  inquiries,  whatever  talents 
they  announced  in  the  young  prince,  seem  to 
prove  that  the  conquest  of  Persia  had  been  a 
frequent  subject  of  conversation  between  Alex- 
ander and  his  instructors;  and  that  an  un- 
bounded ambition  had  already  taken  possession 
of  his  youthful  mind.  The  ambassadors  heard 
him  with  astonishment,  and  exclaimed  with 
that  freedom  which  so  wonderfully  distin- 
guishes the  public  transactions  of  ancient,  from 
those  of  modem  times,  ^  Ours  is  a  rich  and 
powerful,  but  this  will  be  truly  a  wise  and 
great  king.^ 

Olvmp  Philip  had  no  sooner  returned 

cix   1  ^'^°™  Illyria,  tlian  he  made  an  ex- 

A  C  344  ^""^^^'^  ^  Thessaly,  and  finally  set- 
tled the  affairs  of  that  distracted 
country ;  having  taken  on  himself  the  whole 
management  of  the  revenue,  and  having  di- 
vided the  territory  into  four  separate  govern- 
ments, in  order  to  weaken  the  force  of  oppo- 
sition, and  to  render  the  whole  province  more 
patient  and  submissive  under  the  dominion  of 
Mecedon.io  While  Pliilip  was  thus  employed 
in  Thessaly,  his  agents  were  not  less  active  in 
confirming  the  Macedonian  authority  in  the  isle 
of  Eubcea.  Nor  was  he  satisfied  with  securing 
his  former  acquisitions ;  he  aspired  at  new  con- 
quests. The  barren  and  rocky  territory  of 
Megara,  divided  by  an  extent  of  only  ten  miles, 
the  frontier  of  BoDotia  from  the  isthmus  of  Co- 
rinth. The  industrious  and  frugal  simplicity 
of  this  little  republic  could  not  defend  its  virtue 
against  the  corrupt  influence  of  the  Macedo- 
nian." Philip  gained  a  party  in  Megara,  which 
he  cultivated  with  peculiar  care ;  because,  be- 
ing already  master  of  Bceotia,  Phocis,  and 
Thessaly,  the  narrow  territory  of  the  Megarians 
formed  the  chief  obstacle  to  his  free  passage 
into  the  Peloponnesus,  the  afiairs  of  which,  at 
this  juncture,  particularly  deserved  his  atten- 
tion. 

The  Lacedoemonians,  repulsed  by  Philip, 
whom  they  had  condescended  to  solicit,  rejected 
by  the  Phocians,  whom  they  offered  to  assist, 
and  having  lost  all  hopes  of  obtaining  the  guar- 
dianship of  the  Delphic  temple,  totally  deserted 


7  Plutarch  (in  Alezandro.)  expren«  biraielf  wttoogW  on 
thiatobject:  **w0*ri  •xdvewf  (the ambaasadora)  iuv/tm^nwf 
xsi  Ti|v  Kiytftivnw  4>iXiirs'e«  j^iifotiit*  /ut^av  nyitTimt 
TTfig  Ti|v  Tov  trmiSof  Offiiit  XBf  fiiy»K«irf3iyfiOTvvn9.**— 
Read  fuynKt^vxmv.  and  then  the  sentence  may  be  literallj 
explained ; "  So  that  the  ambamidora  wondered,  and  thoof  ht 
nothing  of  the  famed  abilities  of  Philip,  oomDared  with  ths 
•pint  and  mafnanimity  of  hii  aon."  I  recollect  not  having 
met  with  fnymX-tn-fnyf^innr  in  the  writers  of  the  Socratio 
af  e ;  but  it  ii  a  good  word  to  mark  the  character  of  a  par- 
son "  who  bueiee  himielf  about  great  objeoti.** 

8  Plutarch,  in  Alexaod. 

0  I  have  uied  a  little  freedom  with  the  words  of  PIo- 
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a  scene  of  action,  in  which  they  could  expect 
neither  profit  nor  honour,  and  confined  their 
politics  and  their  arms  within  the  narrow  circle 
of  their  own  peninsula.  For  almost  two  years, 
Aichidamus  had  laboured  with  undivided  atten- 
tion, and  with  his  usual  address  and  activity, 
to  extend  the  pretensions  and  the  power  of 
Sparta  over  the  territories  of  Messen^,  Argos, 
and  Arcadia.  His  measures,  planned  with 
prudence,  and  conducted  with  vigour,  were  at- 
tended with  success,  though  the  inhabitants  of 
the  dependent  provinces  bore  with  much  regret 
and  indignation  the  yoke  of  a  republic,  which 
they  had  formerly  spumed  as  oppressive  and  in- 
tolerable. Their  murmurs  and  discontents  were 
inflamed  into  hostility  by  the  Thebans,  the 
eternal  enemies  of  Sparta,  and,  at  that  time, 
closely  allied  with  the  king  of  Macedon.  To 
this  monarch  the  Thebans  applied,  requesting 
him  not  to  permit  the  destruction  of  their  con- 
federates in  the  Peloponnesus.  The  intrigues 
and  money  of  Philip  had  already  gained  him  a 
considerable  influence  in  that  country,  which 
he  was  glad  of  an  opportunity  to  increase.  To 
justify  his  proceedings  for  this  purpose,  he  pro- 
cured a  decree  of  uie  Amphictyonic  council, 
requiring  him  to  check  the  insolence  of  Sparta, 
and  to  protect  the  defenceless  communities 
which  had  so  often  been  the  victims  of  her  ty- 
ranny and  cruelty.  Encouraged  by  this  reso- 
lution of  the  Amphictyons,  and  impelled  by  his 
own  ambition,  Philip  sent  troops  and  money 
into  the  Peloponnesus,  and  prepared  to  march 
thither  in  person,  at  the  head  of  a  powerful 
army.* 

These  transactions  excited  new  commotions 
and  alarms  throughout  most  countries  of 
Greece.  The  Corinthians,^  jealous  of  the 
power  of  a  prince,  who,  at  the  close  of  the  Pho- 
olan war,  deprived  them  of  their  ancient  pre- 
rogatives and  honours,  and  who,  still  more  re- 
cently, had  taken  possession  of  Leucas,  a  dty 
in  Acamania,  and  of  Ambracia  in  Epirus,  both 
colonies  of  Corinth,  determined  to  oppose  his 
passage  into  the  Peloponnesus.  Weapons  and 
defensive  armour  were  provided,  the  walls  and 
fortifications  were  repaired,  mercenary  troops 
were  levied,  the  citizens  exercised  in  arms,  the 
whole  republic  glowed  with  the  ardour  of  mili- 
tary preparation  ;  insomuch  that  Diogenes  the 
Cynic,  who  lost  no  opportunity  to  deride  the 
follies  of  his  contemporaries,  beholding  with 
just  contempt  the  huxty  and  vain  bustle  of  the 
effeminate  Corinthians,  that  seemed  so  ill  cal- 
culated to  contend  with  the  active  vigour  of 
Philip,  began  to  roll  about  his  tub,)  lest  he 
should  be  the  only  person  unemployed  in  so 
busy  a  city. 

The  Lacedemonians,  mean  while,  not  less 
alarmed,  but  alwajrs  better  prepared  for  war, 
solicited  the  assistance  of  Athens.  The  latter 
state  had  received  a  considerable  accession  of 
strength,  as  well  as  of  just  honour  and  respect, 
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from  its  hospitable  reception  of  the  distressed 
exiles  fi-om  Phocis  and  Bceotia.  It  derived  new 
consideration  and  lustre  from  the  general  con- 
gress of  ambassadors  from  Sparta,  Thebes,  Ma^ 
cedon,  Argos,  Messen^,  and  Arcadia,  who,  after 
a  long  interval  of  time^  again  condescended  to 
assert  their  respective  claims  before  the  Athe- 
nian assembly.  The  Lacedasmonians  repre8entp> 
ed  the  league,  formed  against  themselves,  as 
alike  dangerous  to  Athens  and  to  Sparta;  that 
the  ambition  of  Philip  would  not  rest  satisfied 
with  a  partial  conquest;  his  imagination  already 
grasped  the  dominion  of  Greece ;  and  now  was 
the  only  time  for  the  two  leading  republics,  who 
had  ever  mutually  assisted  each  other  in  seasons 
of  calamity,  to  make  a  firm  stand,  and  to  exert 
their  utmost  vigour  in  defence  of  their  own  and 
the  public  safety,  so  shamefully  abandoned  by 
the  Thebans,  and  by  the  mob  of  Peloponne- 
sus.^ The  Thebans  joined  with  the  ministers 
of  Philip  in  calling  on  the  Athenians  to  adhere 
strictly  to  their  treaty  of  peace  recently  con- 
cluded with  that  prince ;  they  endeavoured,  by 
art  and  sophistry,  to  varnish  or  to  palliate  such 
deeds  of  fraud  or  violence  as  could  not  be  alto- 
gether denied  ;  and  laboured  with  the  utmost 
assiduity  to  separate  the  views  and  interests  of 
Athens  and  Lacedemon  on  this  important 
emergency.  The  ambassadors  of  the  inferior 
states  of  reloponnesus  loudly  complained,  that 
the  Athenians,  who  affected  to  be  the  patrons 
of  liberty,  should  favour  the  views  of  Sparta, 
which  had  so  long  been  the  scourge  of  Greece. 
They  represented  this  conduct  as  not  only  un- 
just and  cruel,  but  contradictory  and  absurd ; 
and  used  many  plausible  arguments  to  deter  the 
people  of  Athens,  who  still  strenuously  asserted 
the  freedom  of  Bceotia,  from  taking  such  a  part 
in  the  present  quarrel  as  might  tend  to  rivet 
the  chains  of  Peloponnesus. 

The  Athenian  orators,  many  of  them  crea- 
tures of  Philip,  exhorted  their  countrymen  not 
to  break  too  hastily  with  a  prince  with  whom 
they  had  so  recently  concluded  an  alliance,  nor 
imprudently  renew  a  bloody  and  destructive 
war,  out  of  which  they  had  been  lately  extri- 
cated with  so  much  difficulty.  They  observed, 
that  although  the  measures  of  Philip,  since  the 
conclusion  of  the  peace,  had  indeed  been  more 
agreeable  to  the  Thebans  than  to  the  Athenians, 
he  had  considered  himself  as  bound  in  justice  to 
chastise  the  sacrilege  of  the  Phocians.  Nor  was 
he  altogether  at  liberty  to  follow  his  own  incli- 
nations ;  surrounded  by  the  Theasalian  cavalry 
and  tiie  Theban  infantry,  he  was  compelled  to 
treat  the  enemies  of  those  states  with  a  severity 
which  his  own  feelings  disapproved.  But  this 
time  was  arrived  when  he  might  act  with  more 
independence  and  dignity ;  and  that,  oould  any 
credit  be  given  to  report,  he  was  already  prepar- 
ing to  rebuild  the  ruined  cities  of  Phoeis  and 
to  fortify  Elate,  on  the  fh>ntier  of  that  terri- 
tory, by  which  means  he  might  thenceforth  re- 
strain and  bridle  the  insolent  cruelty  of  Thebes: 
These  observations,  however  improbable,  re- 
ceived great  force  from  the  peaceful,  or  rather 
indolent  disposition  of  the  people,  who,  though 
they  heard  with  pleasure  those  who  magnified 
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their  ancient  grandeur,  and  inveighed  against 
the  injustice  and  ambition  of  Philip,  were 
averse  to  employ  either  their  money  or  their 
personal  service,  in  such  active  measures,  as 
could  alone  set  bounds  to  the  Macedonian  en- 
croachments. 

Demosthenes,  last,  arose,  and  pronounced  a 
discourse,  which  the  king  of  Macedon  is  said  to 
have  read  with  a  mixture  of  terror  and  admira- 
tion.^ ^When  you  hear  described,  men  of 
Athens  I  the  continual  hostilities  by  which  Phis- 
lip  violates  the  peace,!  observe  that  you  approve 
the  equity  and  patriotism  of  those  who  support 
the  rights  of  the  republic :  but  while  nothing  is 
done,  on  account  of  which  it  is  worth  while  to 
listen  to  such  speeches,  our  aflairs  are  brought 
to  such  a  pass,  that  the  more  clearly  we  convict 
Philip  of  perfidy  towards  you,  and  of  hostile 
designs  against  Qreece,  the  more  difficult  it  is  to 
propose  any  seasonable  advice.  The  cause  of 
this  difficulty  is,  that  the  encroachments  of  am- 
bition must  be  repelled,  not  by  words,  but  by 
deeds.  If  speeches  and  reasonings  sufficed^  we 
■hould  long  ere  now  have  prevailed  over  our  ad- 
▼ersaiy.  But  Philip  excels  in  actions  as  much 
as  we  do  in  arguments ;  and  both  of  us  obtain 
the  superiority  in  what  forms  respectively  the 
chief  object  of  our  study  and  concern ;  we  in 
our  assemblies,  Philip  in  the  field. 

^Immediately  after  the  peace,  the  king  of 
Macedon  became  master  of  Phocis  and  Ther- 
nopylfB,  and  made  such  a  use  of  these  acquisi- 
tions as  suited  the  interest  of  Thebes,  not  of 
Athens.  Upon  what  principle  did  he  act  thus? 
Because,  governed  in  all  his  proceedings,  not 
by  the  love  of  peace  and  justice,  but  by  an  in- 
satiable lust  of  power,  he  saw  the  impossibility 
of  bending  the  Athenians  to  his  selfish  and  ty- 
rannical purposes.  He  knew  that  the  loftiness 
of  their  character  would  never  stoop  to  private 
considerations,  but  prefer  to  any  advantage  that 
he  might  offer  them,  the  dictates  of  justice  and 
of  honour ;  and  that  neither  their  penetration, 
nor  their  dignity,  could  ever  be  prevailed  on  to 
sacrifice  to  a  partial  and  temporary  interest, 
the  general  safety  of  Greece;  but  that  they 
would  fight  for  each  member  of  the  confederacy 
with  the  same  ardour  as  for  their  own  walls. 
The  Thebans  he  judged  (and  he  judged  aright) 
to  be  more  assailable ;  he  knew  their  folly  and 
their  meanness  to  be  such,  that  provided  he 
heaped  benefits  on  themselves,  they  would  as- 
sist him  to  enslave  their  neighbours.  Upon  the 
same  principle  he  now  cultivates,  in  preference 
to  yours,  the  friendship  of  the  Messenians  and 
Argives;  a  circumstance,  Athenians!  which 
highly  redounds  to  your  honour,  since  Philip 
thus  declares  bis  persuasion,  that  you  alone  have 
wisdom  to  understand,  and  virtue  to  oppose,  his 
designs ;  that  you  foresee  the  drift  of  all  his  nego- 
tiations and  wars,  and  are  determined  to  be  the 
incorruptible  defenders  of  the  common  cause. 
Nor  is  it  without  good  grounds  that  he  enter- 
tains such  an  honourable  opinion  of  you,  and 
the  contrary  of  the  Thebans  and  Argives.  When 
the  liberties  of  Greece  were  threatened  by  Per- 
sia, as  they  now  are  by  Macedon,  the  Thebans 
basely  followed  the  standard  of  the  invaders ; 
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the  Argives  did  not  oppose  their  arms;  while 
the  magnanimous  patriots,  from  whom  you  are 
descended,  spumed  offisrs,  highly  advantageous, 
made  them  by  Alexander  of  Macedon,  the  an- 
cestor of  Philip,  who  acted  as  the  ambassador 
of  Persia;  and,  preferring  the  public  interest  to 
their  own,  provoked  the  devastation  of  their 
territory,  and  the  destruction  of  their  capital, 
and  performed,  in  defence  of  Greece,  those  un- 
rivalled exploits  of  heroism  which  can  never  be 
celebrated  with  due  praise.  For  such  reasons, 
Philip  chooses  for  his  allies,  Thebes,  Argos,  and 
Messen^,  rather  than  Athens  and  Sparta.  The 
former  states  possess  not  greater  strength, 
wealth,  fleets,  harbours,  and  armies;  they  have 
not  more  power^  but  less  virtue.  Nor  can  Philip 
plead  the  merits  of  their  cause;  since,  if  Ch»- 
roniea  and  Orchomenus  are  justly  subject  to 
Thebes,  Argos  and  Messen^  are  justly  subject 
to  Lacedieraon;  nor  could  it  be  equitable  to 
enslave  the  inferior  cities  of  Boeotia,  and  at  the 
same  time  to  teach  those  of  Peloponnesus  to 
rebel. 

^  But  Philip  was  compelled  to  this  conduct 
(for  this  is  the  onlv  remaining  argument  that 
can  be  alleged  in  his  defence.)  *  Surrounded 
by  the  Thessalian  cavalry  and  Theban  infantzy, 
he  was  obliged  to  assist  allies  whom  he  dis- 
trusted, and  to  concur  with  measures  which  he 
disapproved.  Hence  the  severe  treatment  of 
Phocis,  hence  the  cruel  servitude  of  Orchomenus 
and  Chcronna.  The  king  of  Macedon,  being 
now  at  liberty  to  consult  the  dictates  of  his  own 
humanity  and  justice,  is  desirous  to  re-establish 
the  republic  of  Phocis ;  and,  in  order  to  bridle 
the  insolence  of  Thebes,  actually  meditates  the 
fortifying  of  Elataea.'  This,  indeed,  he  medi- 
tates, and  will  meditate  long.  But  he  does  not 
meditale  the  destruction  of  LacedsBmon.  For 
this  purpose  he  has  remitted  money,  he  has 
sent  his  mercenaries,  he  is  prepared,  himself,  to 
march  at  the  head  of  a  powerful  army.  His 
present  transactions  sufficiently  explain  the  mo- 
tives of  his  past  conduct.  It  is  evident  that  he 
acts  from  system,  and  that  his  principal  batteries 
are  erected  against  Athens  itself.  How  can  it 
be  otherwise  ?  He  is  ambitious  to  rule  Greece ; 
you  alone  are  capable  to  thwart  his  measures. 
He  has  long  treated  you  unworthily;  and  he  is 
conscious  of  his  injustice.  He  is  actually  con- 
triving your  destruction,  and  he  is  sensible  that 
you  see  through  his  designs.  For  all  these  rea- 
sons he  knows  that  you  detest  him,  and  that 
should  he  not  anticipate  your  hostility,  he  must 
fall  a  victim  to  your  just  vengeance.  Hence  he 
is  ever  active  and  alert,  watching  a  favourable 
moment  of  assault,  and  practising  on  the  stupi- 
dity and  selfishness  of  the  Thebans  and  Pelo- 
ponnesians;  for  if  they  were  not  stupid  and 
blind,  they  might  perceive  the  fatal  aim  of  the 
Macedonian  policy.  I  once  spoke^  on  this  sub- 
ject before  the  Messenians  and  Argives;  my 
discourse,  which  was  useless  to  them,  may, 
perhaps,  not  unseasonably  be  repeated  to  you. 
**Men  of  Argos  and  Messen^  \  you  remember 
the  time  when  Philip  caressed  &o  Olynthians, 
as  he  now  does  you :  how  highly,  do  you  think, 
that  infatuated  people  would  have  been  ofifend- 
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•d,  had  any  man  talked  againrt  the  benefactor, 
who  had  generously  bestowed  on  them  Anthe- 
mas  and  Potidiea?  Had  any  man  warned  them 
agamat  the  dangerous  artifices  of  Philip,  would 
they  have  listened  to  his  advice?  Yet,  after  en- 
joying for  a  moment  the  territories  of  their 
neighbours,  they  were  for  ever  despoiled  of  their 
own.  Inglorious  was  their  fall;  not  conquered 
only,  but  betrayed  and  sold  by  one  another. 
Turn  your  eyes  to  the  Thessalians.  When  Phi- 
lip expelled  their  tyrants,  could  the  Thessalians 
ever  conjecture  that  the  same  prince  would  sub- 
ject them  to  the  creatures  of  Macedon,  still  more 
tyrannical  and  oppressive?  When  he  restored 
them  to  their  seat  and  suffrage  in  the  Amphie- 
tyonic  council,  could  they  have  been  persuaded 
that  he  would  one  day  deprive  them  of  the 
management  of  their  own  revenues?  As  to  you, 
Messenians  and  Argives!  you  have  beheld  Phi- 
lip smiling  and  deceiving;  but  beware!  pray  to 
heaven,  that  you  may  never  behold  him  insult- 
ing, threatening,  and  destroying.  Various  are 
the  contrivances  which  communities  have  dis- 
covered for  their  defence ;  walls,  ramparts,  bat- 
tlements, all  of  which  are  raised  by  the  labour 
of  man,  and  supported  by  continual  expense 
and  toil.  But  there  is  one  common  bulwark, 
which  only  the  prudent  employ,  though  alike 
useful  to  all,  especially  to  free  cities  against 
tyrants.  What  is  that?  Distrust  Of  this  be 
mindful;  to  this  adhere;  preserve  this  carefully, 
and  no  calamity  can  befall  you.*'^ 

Demosthenes  then  read  to  the  assembly  the 
schedule  of  an  answer,  which  he  advised  to  be 
given  to  the  ambassadors,  and  which  was  en- 
tirely favourable  to  the  LacedsBmonians.  At 
the  same  time  he  exhorted  his  countrymen  to 
deliberate  with  firmness,  yet  with  temper,  on 
the  means  by  which  they  might  resist  the  com- 
mon enemy ;  **  an  enemy  with  whom  he  had 
exhorted  them  to  maintain  peace,  as  long  as  ifiat 
seemed  possible;  but  peace  was  no  longer  in 
their  power ;  Philip  gradually  carried  on  a  vast 
system  of  hostile  ambition,  dismembering  their 
possessions,  debauching  their  allies,  paring  their 
dominions  all  around,  that  he  might  at  length 
attack  the  centre,  unguarded  and  defenceless.'^ 
Had  the  orator  stopped  here,  his  advice  might 
have  been  followed  with  some  useful  conse- 
quences. But  in  declaiming  against  the  en- 
croachments of  Macedon,  his  resentment  was 
naturally  inflamed  against  Philocrates,  £schi- 
nes,  and  their  associates,  whose  perfidious  in- 
trigues and  machinations  had  produced  the 
public  danger  and  disgrace.  He  strongly  re- 
commended to  the  injured  people  to  impeach, 
condemn,  and  consign  to  due  punishment  those 
detestable  traitors.  This  counsel  was  not  given 
in  vain  to  the  litigious  Athenians,  who  were 
better  pleased  to  attend  the  courts  of  justice  at 
home,  than  to  march  into  the  Peloponnesus. 
The  city  resounded  with  the  noise  of  trials  and 
accusations.  Philocrates  was  banished,'  and 
^schines  nearly  escaped  the  same  fate,  by  ex- 
posing the  profligate  life  of  his  accuser  Timar- 
chua.3 

Philip,  mean  while,  unopposed  and  unob- 
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served  by  his  enemies,  was  sailing  with  a  power- 
ful armament  towards  Cape  Tenarus,  the  most 
southern  promontoiy  of  Laconia.  Having  land- 
ed there  without  opposition,  he  was  joined  by 
the  Messenians,  Arcadians,  and  Argives.  The 
united  army,  after  ravaging  the  most  valuable 
part  of  the  Lacedemonian  territories,  besieged 
and  took  Trinasus,  a  maritime  city  of  consi- 
derable strength  and  importance.  The  terror 
occasioned  among  the  Spartans  by  theee  misfor- 
tunes, was  heightened  by  extraordinary  meteon 
in  the  air,  whose  unusual  redness  seemed  U> 
presage  some  dreadful  calamity.^  The  alarm 
was  so  general,  that  it  has  been  thought  worth 
while  to  record  the  saying  of  a  Spartan  youth, 
who  remained  unmoved  a4nidst  the  public  con- 
sternation. Being  asked,  ^Whether  he  was 
not  afraid  of  Philip  ?*'  *"  Why,"  repUed  the 
generous  youth,  "  should  I  fear  him?  he  cannel 
hinder  me  from  dying  for  my  country.**'  Bat 
this  manly  resolution  no  longer  animated  the 
great  body  of  the  Spartan  nation.  Unable  to 
meet  the  invader  in  the  field,  they  sent  Agis, 
the  son  of  king  Archidamus,  to  propose  tenns 
of  accommodation,  or  rather  to  submit  their 
whole  fortune  to  the  disposal  of  the  Macedo- 
nians. The  young  prince  coming  alone  and  un- 
attended, Philip  expressed  his  surprise.  ^What, 
have  the  Spartans  sent  but  one !"  «*  Am  I  not 
sent  to  one?"  was  the  manly  reply  of  Agis.* 
This  was  the  expiring  voice  of  Spartan  pride; 
for  the  king  of  Macedon,  though  unwilling  to 
provoke  the  despair  of  a  people,  whose  degene- 
rate virtue  might  yet  be  animated  by  the  insti- 
tutions of  Lycurgus  and  the  example  of  Looni- 
das,  compelled  them  to  resign  their  pretended 
authoritv  over  Argos,  Messen^,  and  Arcadia ; 
and  settled  the  boundaries  of  those  repnblics  m 
a  manner  highly  agreeable  to  the  wishes  of  his 
confederates.  Before  leaving  the  Peloponn^ 
sus,  he  solemnly  ronowed  his  engagements  to 
protect  them  ;  and,  in  return,  only  required,  on 
their  part,  that  Uie  magistracy  in  Argos  shoold 
be  entrusted  to  Myrtis,  Teledamus,  and  Mns.- 
sias;  in  Arcadia,  to  Cercidas,  Hieronymus,  and 
Eucampidas ;  in  Messen^,  to  Neon  and  Thr^ 
sylochus,  the  sons  of  Iphiades ;  men  whose 
names  would  merit  eternal  oblivion,  if  Demos- 
thenes had  not  justly  branded  them  as  traitois;' 
but  a  more  impartial,  and  not  less  judicious 
writer,8  that  by  early  espousing  the  interest  of 
Philip,  they  acquired  many  important  advan- 
tages for  their  respective  communities;  that 
their  sagacity  having  foreseen  the  final  preva- 
lence of  the  Macedonian  power  and  policy  over 
the  weakness  and  folly  of  Greece,  they  acted 
wisely  in  courting  the  rising  fortune  of  a  prince, 
who  was,  at  length,  enabled  to  take  complete 
vengeance  on  his  enemies ;  a  vengeance,  which 
the  Peloponnesians  escaped  by  their  own  pru- 
dence and  foresight,  and  from  whicfar  the  Athe- 
nians, after  long  provoking  it,  were  finally  de- 
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livered  by  the  love  of  g^lory  and  magnanimity, 
'which  regulated  the  conduct,  and  adorned  the 
victory,  of  Philip. 

llaving  settled  the  affairs  of  Peloponnesus, 
the    king  of  Macedon  marched  through  that 
country  amidst  the  acclamations  of  the  people, 
MTho  vied  with  each  other  in  bestowing  crowns 
and  statues,  the  usual  marks  of  public  grati- 
tude and  admiration,  on  a  prince  who  had 
generously  rescued  them  from  the  cruel  yoke  of 
Sparta.    At  Corinth  he  passed  some  days  in 
the  house  of  Demaratus,  a  man  totally  devoted 
to  his  service ;  and  assisted  at  the  games  and 
■pectacles,  which  were  celebrated  in  that  city, 
by  an  immense  concourse  of  people  from  the 
neighbouring  republics.'    The   turbulent  Co- 
rinthians, who,  besides  fheir  innate  hatred  of 
kings,  had  particular  causes  of  animosity  against 
Philip,  did  not  conceal  their  sentiments;  and 
their  inhospitable  insolence  was  abetted   by 
many    Peloponnesians,  who   profited  of  the 
•liberty  of  the  place,  and  of  the  occasion,  to  tes- 
tify their  rooted  aversion  to  the  king  of  Mace- 
don, and  their  unwillingness  to  owe  their  free- 
dom and  their  safety  to  the  interposition  of  a 
foreign  tyrant     Philip  was  strongly  urged  by 
his  courtiers  to  punish  their  ingratitude ;  but  he 
knew  how  to  digest  an  affront,'  when  forgive- 
ness was  more  useful  than  vengeance ;  and  re- 
pressed the  unseasonable  indignation  of  his 
attendants,  by  observing,  with  admirable  pa- 
tience, M  Were  I  to  act  with  severity,  what  must 
I  expect  from  men,  who  repay  oven  kindness 
with  insulL"'o 

Olvmn  Philip  proceeded  from  Corinth 

•^  -  ^'       by  the  nearest  route  into  Macedon, 

A  "c  344.   ^^^^  ^®  continued  the  remainder 
*    '  of  that  year,  directing  the  improve- 

ments that  were  carrying  on  in  his  kingdom, 
and  inspecting  with  particular  care  the  educa- 
tion of  his  son  Alexander,  whose  capacious  and 
fervid  mind,  Uke  a  rich  and  luxuriant  soil, 
producing  promiscuously  flowers  and  weeds, 
strongly  required  the  hands  of  early  culture.  >i 
But  these  useful  occupations  did  not  divert  his 
attention  from  the  politics  of  neighbouring 
states.  He  extended  the  boundaries  of  Epirus, 
then  governed  by  his  brother-in-law  Alexander, 
the  most  faithful  and  devoted  of  his  vassals,  by 
adding  to  that  little  principality  the  province 
of  Cassiopcea,  which  was  chiefly  inhabited  by 
Elian  colonies.  At  the  same  time  he  exercised 
his  fleet  by  wresting  Halonnesus,  an  island 
near  the  coast  of  Thessaly,  from  the  hands  of 
corsairs,  and  kept  possession  of  his  conquest, 
without  paying  any  regard  to  the  claim  of  the 
Athenians,  the  ancient  and  lawful  proprietors 
of  the  island.i3 

Olvmo  Next  year  Philip  was  summoned 

^^  ^'  into  Upper  Thrace,  by  a  rebellion 
A  C  *U'l  ^^  *^®  petty  princes  in  that  coun- 
try, fomented  by  Amadocus  king 
of  the  Odrysians.  The  warlike  tribes  of  that 
great  nation,  acting  with  little  concert  or  union, 
wore  successively  subdued ;  and  the  dexterity 
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of  the  king  of  Macedon  seconding  his  usual 
good  fortune,  he  soon  ranked  the  m^  obstinate 
of  his  enemies  in  the  number  of  his  vassals  or 
courtiers.  I >  At  his  return  from  the  inhospitable 
wilds  of  Thrace,  he  received  into  his  protec- 
tion the  city  and  republic  of  Cardia,  occupying 
the  neck  of  land  which  joins  the  Thracian 
Chersonesus  to  the  continent.  The  rest  of  the 
peninsula  had  long  been  subject  to  the  Athe- 
nians, whose  authority  the  citizens  of  Cardia 
always  set  at  defiance.  The  Athenians  had 
lately  strengthened  the  Chersonesites  by  a  new 
colony,  which  had  continual  disputes  with  the 
Cardians  about  the  extent  of  their  boundaries. 
Matters  bad  actually  come  to  a  crisis,  and  the 
Cardians  were  ready  to  be  overwhelmed  by 
the  strength  and  numbers  of  the  enemy,  when 
they  were  seasonably  defended  by  the  Mace- 
donian arms.  I  ^ 

The  seizing  of  Halonnesus,  the  conquering 
of  Grecian  colonies  for  the  tyrant  of  Epirus, 
above  all,  the  open  assistance  given  to  their  in- 
veterate enemies,  the  Cardians,  once  more 
roused  the  Athenians  from  their  lethargy. 
These  fresh  insults  brought  back  to  their  re- 
collection the  ancient  groimds  of  animosity, 
and  the  manifold  injuries  which  they  had  suf- 
fered since  the  conclusion  of  the  peace  with 
Macedon.  But  instead  of  opposing  Philip  with 
arms,  the  only  means  by  which  he  might  yet 
be  resisted  with  any  hope  of  success,  they  em- 
ployed the  impotent  defbnce  of  speeches,  reso- 
lutions, and  embassies.  Their  complaints  were 
loud  and  violent  in  every  country  of  Greece. 
They  called  the  attention  of  the  whole  confe- 
deracy to  the  formidable  encroachments  of  a 
Barbarian,  to  which  there  seemed  no  end ;  and 
exhorted  the  Greeks  to  unite  in  repressing  his 
insolent  usurpation.*^ 

Philip,  who  then  agitated  schemes  fVom  which 
he  wished  not  to  be  diverted  by  a  war  with  the 
Athenians,  sent  proper  agents  throughout 
Greece,  to  counteract  the  inflammatory  re- 
monstrances of  that  people;  and  despatched 
to  Athens  itself.  Python  of  Byzantium,  a  man 
of  a  daring  and  vigorous  mind ;  but  whi)  con- 
cealed, under  that  passionate  vehemence  of 
language  which  seems  to  arise  from  conviction 
and  sincerity,  a  mercenary  spirit,  and  a  perfi- 
dious heart.  Python  had  long  ago  sold  him- 
self, and,  as  far  as  depended  on  himself,  the  in- 
terest of  his  country,  to  the  king  of  Macedon, 
from  whom  he  now  conveyed  a  letter  to  the 
senate  and  people  of  Athens,  written  with  that 
specious  moderation  and  artful  plausibility, 
which  Philip  knew  so  well  to  assume  in  all  his 
transactions.  ^  He  offered  to  make  a  present 
to  the  Athenians  of  the  island  of  Halonnesus, 
and  invited  them  to  join  with  him  in  purging 
the  sea  of  pirates :  he  entreated  them  to  refer 
to  impartial  arbitrators  all  the  differences  that 
had  long  subsisted  between  the  two  nations, 
and  to  concert  amicably  together  such  commer- 
cial regulations  as  would  tend  greatly  to  the 
advantage  of  both.  Ho  denied  that  they  could 
produce  any  proof  of  that  duplicity  on  his  part. 
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of  which  they  so  loudly  complained.  That  for 
himself^  he, was  ready  not  only  to  terminate  all 
diBputes  with  them  by  a  fair  arbitration,  but  to 
compel  the  Cardians  to  abide  by  the  award ; 
and  he  concluded,  by  exhorting  them  to  distrust 
those  designing  and  turbulent  demagogues, 
whose  selfish  ambition  longed  to  embroil  the 
two  countries,  and  invol7e  them  in  the  horrors 
of  war.i 

The  subtle  artifices  of  Philip,  though  sup- 
ported on  this  occasion  by  the  impetuous  elo> 
quence  of  Python,  were  overcome  by  Hegesip- 
pus  and  Demosthenes,  who  refuted  the  various 
articles  of  the  letter  with  great  strength  and 
perspicuity,  and  unveiled  the  injustice  of  Philip 
with  such  force  of  evidence,  that  the  Athenians 
resolved  upon  sending  a  considerable  armament 
to  the  Chersonesus,  to  protect  their  subjects  in 
that  peninsula.^  Diopeithes,  who  commanded 
the  expedition,  was  a  determined  enemy  to  the 
Macedonians,  and  a  man  of  courage  and  en- 
terprise. Before  he  arrived  in  the  Chersonesus, 
Philip,  trusting  to  the  effect  of  his  letter  and 
intrigues,  had  returned  into  Upper  Thrace.  Dio- 
peithes availed  himself  of  this  opportunity  to 
act  with  vigour.  Having  provided  for  the  de- 
fence of  the  Athenian  settlements  in  Thrace, 
he  made  an  incursion  into  the  neighbouring 
country ;  stormed  the  Macedonian  settlements 
at  Crobyl^  and  Tiristasis ;  and  having  carried 
off  many  prisoners,  and  a  considerable  booty, 
lodged  them  in  the  safe  retreat  of  the  Cherso- 
nesus. On  this  emergency,  Ampbilochus,  a 
Macedonian  of  rank,  was  sent  as  ambassador, 
to  treat  of  the  ransom  of  prisoners ;  but  Dio- 
peithes, regardless  of  this  character,  ever  hold 
sacred  in  Greece,  cast  him  in  prison,  the  more 
surely  to  widen  the  breach  between  Athens  and 
Macedon ;  and,  if  possible,  to  render  it  irrepa- 
rable. With  equal  severity  he  treated  a  herald, 
whom  he  had  taken  in  Iiis  late  excursion,  cliarg- 
ed  with  letters  from  Philip ;  which  were  sent 
to  Athens,  and  read  in  full  assembly.' 

The  king  of  Macedon,  when  informed  of 
these  hostilities  and  insults,  gave  free  scope  to 
his  complaints  and  threats ;  and  his  emissaries 
had  an  easier  game  at  Athens,  as  Diopeithes 
had  not  only  violated  the  peace  with  Macedon, 
but,  in  order  to  maintain  his  troops,  which 
were  very  sparingly  supplied  by  the  republic, 
levied  considerable  contributions  from  the 
Oreek  settlements  in  Asia.  The  partisans  of 
Macedon  inveighed  against  this  commander  as 
-a.  robber  and  pirate,  the  common  enemy  of 
Groeks  and  Barbarians;  Philip^s  letters  de- 
oianded  vengeance  from  the  justice  of  Athens ; 
If  not,  he  would  be  his  own  avenger ;  the  per- 
gonal enemies  of  Diopeithes  joined  in  the  out- 
cry, and  insisted,  that  such  a  daring  offender 
ought  immediately  to  be  recalled,  and  punished 
for  his  misconduct. 

On  this  occasion  Demosthenes  undertook  to 
defend  the  accused  general,  whose  measures  he 
warmly  approved;  and  motives  of  private 
friendship  heightening  the  ardour  of  patriot- 
ism, render  his  discourse  on  the  affairs  of  the 
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Chersonesus  one  of  the  most  animated  and  in- 
teresting of  his  productions.    The  impeacb- 
ment  of  Diopeithes  he  ascribes  entirely  to  ma.- 
lice  or  perfidy,  which  had  been  too  sncccaafully 
employed  to  withdraw  the  attention  of  the 
Athenians  from  the  main  object  of  their  oon- 
cem,  the  continual  oncroachments  of  Philip,  to 
unjust  complaints  and  calumnies  against  their 
fellow  citizens.    Diopeithes,  if  reaUy  crimina], 
might  be  recalled,  and  punished  wheneTer  tfaej 
thought  proper.    A  simple  mandate  from  the 
republic  could,  at  any  time,  reduce  him  to  his 
duty.    But  Philip,  the  public  enemy,  who  was 
continually  infringing  the  peace,  who,  before 
the  expedition  of  Diopeithes,  had  oppreeeed  the 
Chersonesites,  had  stormed  Serriom  and  Do- 
riscus,  how  was  Philip  to  be  restrained,  unless 
they  repelled  force  by  force  ?  Instead  of  recall- 
ing their  troops  from  the  Chersonesus  on  the  re- 
monstrance of  a  crafty  tyrant,  who  would  not 
acknowledge  himself  at  war  with  them,  till  hs 
assaulted  Uie  walls  of  Athens,  they  ought  to 
exert  their  utmost  ability  in  augmenting  the 
army  in  that  quarter.    Should  their  forces  be 
withdrawn,  Philip  would  wait  the  approach  of 
winter,  or  the  setting  in  of  the  Etesian  winda, 
to  fall  on  the  Chersonesus.    Will  it  then  be 
sulHcient  to  accuse  Diopeithes?  Or  will  this 
save  our  allies?  ^O,  but  we  will  sail  to  their 
relief.'^^  But  if  the  winds  will  not  permit  you? 
Even  should  our  enemy  attack,  not  the  Cher- 
sonesus, but  Megara  or  Chalcis,  as  he  latefy 
did  Oreum,  would  it  not  be  better  to  oppose 
him  in  Thrace,  than  to  carry  the  war  to  the 
frontiers  of  Attica?  The  exactions  demanded 
by  Diopeithes  from  the  Asiatic  Greeks  are  jus- 
tified by  the  example  of  all  his  predeoeesors, 
who,  according  to  the  strength  of  their  respect- 
ive armaments,  have  always  levied  proportioDal 
contributions  from  the  colonies ;  and  the  peo- 
ple who  grant  this  money,  whether  more  or 
less,  do  not  give  it  for  nothing.    It  is  the  pries 
for  which  they  are  furnished  with  convoys  to 
protect  their  trading  vessels  from  rapine  and 
piracy.    If  Diopeitnes  had  not  that  reeouroe, 
how  could  he  subsist  his  troops,  he  who  receives 
nothing  from  you,  and  who  has  nothing  of  his 
own  ?  From  the  skies  ?  No ;  but  from  what  he 
can  collect,  and  beg,  and  borrow.     Who  docs 
not  perceive  that  this  pretended  concern  for  the 
colonies,  in  men  who  have  no  concern  for  their 
country,  is  one  of  the  many  artifices  employed 
to  confine  and  fix  you  to  the  city,  while  the 
enemy  keeps  the  field,  and  manages  the  war 
at  pleasure  ?  That  such  traitors  should  exist,  is 
less  surprising  than  that  you  should  patiently 
receive  from  them  such  counsels,  as  Philip  him- 
self would  dictate.    For  what  else  could  ths 
king  of  Macedon,  who  understands  his  own 
interest  so  well,  advise,  but  that  you  should  re- 
main quietly  at  home,  decline  personal  service 
in  the  war,  deny  pay  to  your  soldiers,  levik 
and  insult  your  general  ?  When  a  man,  hired 
to  betray  you,  rises  up  in  the  assembly,  and  de- 
clares Chares  or  Diopeithes  to  be  the  cause  of 
your  calamities,  such  a  hypocrite  is  heard  with 
satisfaction.    Tou  despise  the  voice  of  him, 
who,  animated  by  a  sincere  love  for  hia  ooun- 
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try,  calls  out,  «Be  not  deceived,  Atheniaiu! 
Philip  is  the  real  cause  of  all  jour  misfortunes 
and  dis^ace."    The  disagreeable  truth  renders 
the  man  who  declares  it  odious ;  for  the  insi- 
dious discipline  of  certain  ministers  has  so 
changed  your  principles  and  characters,  that 
you  are  become  fierce  and  formidable  in  your 
courts  of  justice,  but  tame  and  contemptible  in 
the  field.    You  rejoice,  therefore,  to  hear  your 
distress  charged  on  those  whom  you  can  punish 
at  home ;  but  are  unwilling  to  believe  that  it 
proceeds  from  a  public  enemy,  whom  you  must 
oppose  with  arms  in  your  hands.    Yet,  Athe- 
nians, if  the  states  of  Greece  should  thus  call 
joa  to  account  for  your  conduct:   *Men  of 
Athens,  you  are  continually  sending  embassies 
to  assure  us,  that  Philip  is  projecting  our  ruin, 
and   that  of  all  the  Greeks.    But  O,  most 
wretched  of  mankind  I  when  this  common  foe 
was  detained  six  months  abroad  by  sickness, 
the  severity  of  winter,  and  the  armies  of  his 
enemies,  did  you  profit  by  that  opportunity  to 
recover  your  lost  possessions  ?  Did  you  restore 
even  Euboea  to  liberty,  and  expel  those  troops 
and  tyrants  who  had  been  placed  there  in  am- 
bush, and  directly  opposite  to  Attica?  No.  You 
have  remained  insensible  to  your  wrongs,  and 
fiillj  convinced  us,  that  were  Philip  ten  times 
to  die,  it  would  not  inspire  you  with  the  least 
degree  of  vigour.    Why  then  these  embassies, 
these  accusations,  all  this  unnecessary  ferment  V 
If  the  Greeks  should  ask  this,  what  could  we 
answer  ?  I  know  not. 

^  There  are  men  who  think  to  perplex  a  well- 
intentioned  speaker  by  asking,  What  ought  we 
to  do  ?   My  answer  is  sincere.  None  of  those 
things  which  you  do  at  present.    I  explain  my 
opinion  at  greater  length,  and  may  you  be  as 
ready  to  receive,  as  to  ask,  advice  i  First  of  all, 
you  must  hold  it  as  a  matter  of  firm  belief,  that 
Philip  has  broken  the  peace,  and  is  at  war  with 
your  republic :  that  he  is  an  enemy  to  your 
city,  to  the  ground  on  which  it  stands,  to  all 
those  who  inhabit  it,  and  not  least  to  such  as 
are  most  distinguished  by  his  favours.    The 
fate  of  Euthycrates  and  Lasthenee,<  citizens  of 
Olynthus,  may  teach  our  traitors  the  destruc- 
tion that  awaits  them,  after  they  have  surren- 
dered their  countrv.    But,  though  an  enemy  to 
your  city,  your  soil,  and  your  people,  Philip  is 
ohiefiy  hostile  to    your   government,  which, 
though  ill  fitted  to  acquire,  or  to  maintain,  do- 
minion over  others,  is  admirably  adapted  to  de- 
fend both  yourselves  and  them,  to  repel  usur- 
pation, and  to  humble  tyrants.    To  your  de- 
mocracy, therefore,  Philij)  is  an  unrelenting 
foe,  a  truth,  of  which  you  ought  to  be  deeply 
persuaded ;  and  next,  that  wherever  you  repress 
lus  encroachments,  you  act  for  the  safety  of 
Athens,  against  which,  chiefly,  all  his  batteries 
are  erected.    For  who  can  be  so  foolish  as  to 
believe,  that  the  cottages  of  Thrace  (Drongila, 
Cabyla,  and  Mastira,)  should  form  an  object 
worthy  of  his  ambition ;  that,  in  order  to  ac- 
quire them,  he  should  submit  to  toils  and  dan- 
gers ;  that,  for  the  sake  of  the  rye  and  millet 
of  Thrace,  he  should  consent  to  spend  so  many 
months  amidst  winter  snows  and  tempests; 
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while,  at  the  same  time,  he  disregarded  the 
riches  and  splendour  of  Athens,  your  haibouiB« 
arsenals,  galleys,  mines,  and  revenues?  No, 
Athenians.  It  is  to  get  possession  of  Athens, 
that  he  makes  war  in  Thrace  and  elsewhere. 
What  then  ought  we  to  do?  Tear  ourselves 
from  our  indolence ;  not  only  support,  but  aug- 
ment, the  troops  which  are  on  foot;  that,  as 
Philip  has  an  army  ever  ready  to  attack  and 
conquer  the  Greeks,  you  also  may  be  ready  to 
succour  and  to  save  them.'^ 

It  is  worthy  of  observation  (because  nothing 
betrays  more  evidentiy  the  tyrannical  spirit  of 
democracy,)  that  Demosthenes  does  not  propose 
the  war  in  form,  by  bringing  in  a  written  bill 
or  decree,  to  be  approved  or  rejected  by  the 
votos  of  his  countrymen.  This  decree  must  have 
been  recorded  among  the  Athenian  archives; 
and,  if  the  war  should  prove  unfortunate,  might 
be  produced  at  some  future  time  for  the  destruc- 
tion of  its  author,  whose  enemies  would  not 
fail  to  allege  this  instrument  as  a  proof  that 
he  had  occaioned  the  rupture  with  Philip,  and 
all  the  calamities  consequent  on  that  measure. 
The  party  accused  would,  in  that  case,  vainly 
endeavour  to  shelter  himself  under  the  votes  of 
the  assembly,  since  an  ordinary  court  of  justice 
could  call  him  to  account  for  misleading  the 
people,^  and  punish  him  with  banishment  or 
death.  Demosthenes  artfully  glances  at  this 
disagreeable  subject:  *^Rash,  impudent,  and 
audacious,  I  neither  am,  Athenians,  nor  wish 
ever  to  become ;  yet  possess  more  true  fortitude 
than  the  boldest  of  your  demagogues,  who,  ca- 
priciously distributing  honours  and  largesses  on 
the  one  hand,  and  as  capriciously  impeaching, 
condemning,  and  confiscating  on  the  other, 
have,  in  eiuer  case,  a  sure  pledge  of  impunity 
in  the  flattery  and  artifices  by  which  they  have 
long  seduced  the  public.  The  courage  of  that 
minister  is  put  to  an  easy  trial,  who  is  ever  rea- 
dy to  sacrifice  your  permanent  interest  to  your 
present  pleasure.  But  he  is  truly  courageous, 
who,  for  the  sake  of  your  safety  and  glory,  op- 
poses your  most  fiivourite  inclinations,  rouses 
you  from  your  dream  of  pleasure,  disdains  to 
flatter  you,  and  having  the  good  of  his  country 
ever  in  view,  assumes  that  post  in  the  adminis- 
tration in  which  fortune  often  prevails  over 
policy,  knowing  himself  responsible  for  the  is- 
sue. Such  a  minister  am  I,  whose  unpopular 
counsels  tend  to  render,  not  myself,  but  my 
coimtry  great." 

The  arguments  and  remonstrances  of  Demos- 
thenes not  only  saved  Diopeithes,  but  animated 
the  Athenians  with  a  degree  of  vigour^  which 
they  had  been  long  unaccustomed  to  exert  A 
fleet  was  fitted  out  under  the  command  of  Cal- 
lias,  who  seized  all  Macedonian  ships  as  lawful 
prize,  and  made  a  descent  on  the  coast  of  Thes- 
saly,  after  plundering  the  harbours  in  the  Pelas- 
gic  gulf.  A  considerable  body  of  forces  was 
sent  into  Aeamania  to  repel  the  incursions  of 
Philip,  assisted  by  his  kinsman  and  ally,  Alex- 
ander of  EpiruB.  The  inhabitants  of  the  island 
of  Peperathus,  trusting  to  the  protection  of 
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Athens,  expelled  the  Macedonian  garriflon  from 
HalonnesuB.  Repeated  embaasies  were  des- 
patched to  the  Peloponneaians  and  Euboeans, 
exhorting  them  to  throw  off  the  ignominious 
yoke  of  Macedon,  and  to  unite  with  their  Gie* 
cian  brethren  against  the  public  enemy.  Philip 
wae  not  unattentive  to  these  commotions,  but 
his  designs  against  the  valuable  cities  on  the 
Propontis  and  Thracian  Bosphorus*  being  ripe 
for  execution,  he  was  unwilling  to  allow  any 
secondary  consideration  to  divert  him  from  that 
important  enterprise. 

Olvmn  ^^  intrigues  and  bribery   had 

•  ^''*  gained  a  considerable  party  in  By- 
?'p  'ciMa  zantium,  at  the  head  of  which  was 
A.  iy.  MZ.  ^^  perfidious  Python,  whose  vehe- 
ment eloquence  grave  him  great  influence  with 
the  multitude.  A  conspiracy  was  formed  to 
surrender  one  of  the  gates  of  the  city;  the  Ma- 
cedonian army  of  thirty  thousand  men  hovered 
round;  but  the  design  was  suspected  or  dis- 
covered, and  Philip,  to  screen  his  partizans 
from  public  vengeance,  seasonably  withdrew  his 
army«  and  invested  the  neighbouring  city  of 
Perinthus.  The  news  of  these  transactions  not 
only  increased  the  activity  of  Athens,  but 
alarmed  Ochus  king  of  Persia,  who  being  no 
stranger  to  Philip's  design  of  invading  his  do- 
minions, trembled  at  beholding  that  ambitious 
prince  gradually  approach  his  frontier.  To 
prevent  this  danger,  Ochus  adopted  the  same 
policy,  which,  in  similar  circumstances,  had 
been  successfully  employed  by  his  prodeces- 
8ors.3  The  Persian  gold  was  profusely  scatter- 
ed among  the  most  eminent  of  the  Grecian  de- 
magogues. Demosthenes,  whose  patriotism 
was  not  always  proof  against  an  unworthy  al- 
hance'  with  interest,  rejoiced  at  being  paid  for 
iioing  what  he  considered  as  his  duty.  At 
Athens  his  invectives  were  louder  than  ever 
against  the  king  of  Macedon ;  and  the  affairs  of 
Eubcea  gave  him  an  opportunity  of  exerting 
himself  with  equal  zeal  in  that  island. 

The  factious  spirit  of  the  Euboeans  rendered 
them  alike  incapable  of  independence,  and  of 
remaining  quietly  under  the  government  either 
of  Athens  or  Macedon,  to  which  they  were  al- 
ternately subject  The  recent  prevalence  of  the 
Macedonian  party  had  been  marked  by  many 
acts  of  violence  and  oppression.  The  cities  of 
Chalcis,  Oreum,  and  Eretria,  prepared  to  rebel, 
having  previously  solicited  sjBsistance  from  Pe- 
loponnesus, Acamania,  Attica,  and  every  pro- 
vince of  Greece,  which  they  had  any  reason  to 
deem  favourable  to  their  views.  From  other 
states  they  brought  back  promises  and  hopes ; 
from  Athens  they  obtained,  chiefly  by  the  in- 
fluence of  Demosthenes,  a  considerable  body  of 
troops  commanded  by  the  brave  and  virtuous 
Phocion.  The  orator  accompanied  the  expedi- 
tion ;  and  being  allowed  to  address  the  popular 
assemblies  in  most  of  the  cities  of  Euboea,  he 
inflamed  them  with  such  animosity  against 
Philip  and  his  partisans,  that  little  remained  to 
be  done  by  the  valour  of  the  Athenian  general 
The  Eubosans  every  where  took  arms  in  de- 
fence of  their  freedom,  the  Macedonian  garri- 
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sons  were  expelled  from  the  principal  citio,  and 
driven  from  one  post  to  another,  till  thej  were 
compelled  entirely  to  evacuate  the  island.  This 
event  occasioned  great  joy  at  Athens ;  and  the 
principal  merit  was  ascribed  to  Demosthenea, 
who,  at  the  motion  of  Aristonicus,  a  man  of 
merit  and  eminence,  was  crowned  by  the  eenate 
and  people  with  a  golden  crown ;  which  ho- 
nour was  publicly  proclaimed  in  the  theatre  of 
Bacchus,  during  the  representations  of  the  new 
tragedies,  amidst  an  immense  concourse  of  pe(v 
pie,  citizens  and  strangers.^ 
fy.  The  loss  of  Eubcea  was  ill  oom- 

.^^'  pensated  to  Philip  by  the  militaiy 
?^U  *o^.  operations  against  Perinthua,  in 
which  he  found  an  enemy  worthy 
of  his  courage  and  perseverance.  The  town 
was  situated  on  the  sloping  ridge  of  an  isthmns, 
and  strongly  fortified  both  by  art  and  nature, 
the  houses  and  streets  rising  one  above  another 
like  the  seats  of  an  amphitheatre,  so  that  the 
higher  edifices  overlooked  and  defended  the 
lower.  Having  scoured  tlie  neighbouring  ooun* 
try  with  his  cavalry,  Philip  exhausted,  in  the 
siege  of  Perinthus,  all  the  military  skill  known 
to  the  ancients.  He  raised  towers  forty  cubits 
high,  which  enabled  his  men  to  fight  on  equal 
ground  with  the  besieged;  his  miners  weie 
busy  at  the  foundation ;  at  length  the  battering- 
rams  advanced  to  the  wall,  in  which  a  consi- 
derable breach  was  made.  During  this  time, 
however,  the  townsmen  had  not  been  idle.  The 
superior  discharge  of  darts,  arrows,  and  every 
kind  of  missile  weapon  from  the  Macedonian 
towers,  had  indeed  dislodged  the  Perinthians 
from  those  parts  of  the  wall  and  battlements, 
against  which  the  principal  attack  had  l>een  di- 
rected. But  with  incessant  toil,  the  besieged 
built  a  new  wall  within  the  former,  on  wluch 
they  appeared  in  battle  array,  prepared  to  repel 
the  enemy  who  entered  the  breaches.*  The 
Macedonians,  who  advanced  with  impetuous 
joy  to  reap  the  fruits  of  their  labour,  were  infi- 
nitely mortified  to  find  that  their  work  most  be 
begun  anew.  Philip  employed  rewards  and 
punishments,  and  all  the  resources  of  his  mind 
fertile  in  expedients,  to  restore  their  hopes,  and 
to  reanimate  their  activity.  The  siege  recom- 
menced with  fresh  ardour,  and  the  Perinthians 
were  twice  reduced  to  extremity,  when  thej 
were  unexpectedly  saved,  first  by  a  large  supply 
of  arms  and  provisions  from  Byzantium,  next 
by  a  strong  reinforcement  of  men  in  Persian 
pay,  commanded  by  Apollodorus,  a  citizen  of 
Athens ;  and  lastly  by  the  advantageous  sitna- 
tion  of  the  town,  which,  being  built  in  a  conical 
form,  presenting  its  apex  or  narrow  point  to  the 
besiegers,  gradually  rose  and  widened  towards 
the  remoter  parts,  from  which  it  was  easy  to 
observe  all  the  motions  of  the  enemy,  and  to 
overwhelm  them  with  missile  weapons  as  they 
advanced  to  the  charge.  PhiUp,  ever  sparing 
of  the  lives  of  his  men,  was  deterred  by  this 
circumstance  from  venturing  an  assault,  thongh 
his  machines  had  effected  a  breach  in  the  new 
wall:  he  therefore  determined  to  change  the 
siege  into  a  blockade.    Perinthus  was  shut  up 
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w  closely  as  possible  by  sea  and  land:  part  of 
the  Macedonian  troops  who  had  become  mati- 
noas  for  want  of  pay  (for  Philip  at  this  time 
owed  above  two  handled  talents,  or  forty  thou- 
sand pounds  sterling,)  were  indulged  in  plun- 
dering the  rich  territory  of  Byz&tium,  while 
the  remainder  were  conducted  to  the  siege  of 
Selymbria,  and  soon  after  of  Byzantium  itself, 
the  taking  of  which  places,  it  was  hoped,  might 
compensate  their  lost  labour  at  Perinthus.* 

DoriiMr  the  military  operations  against  the 
cities  of  the  Propontis,  Demosthenes  did  not 
cease  exhorting  Ms  countrymen  to  undertake 
their  defence,  as  essential  to  their  own  safety. 
The  hostilities  and  devastations  of  Philip,  he 
leprasented  as  the  periodical  returns  of  the  pes- 
tilence and  other  contagious  disorders,  in  which 
all  men  were  alike  threatened  with  their  respec- 
tive shares  of  calamity.  He,  who  was  actually 
sound  and  untainted,  had  an  equal  interest  with 
the  diseased  and  infirm,  to  root  out  the  common 
evil,  which,  if  allowed  to  lurk  in  any  part, 
would  speedily  pervade  and  afflict  the  whole. 
The  Macedonians  now  besieged  Selymbria  and 
Byiantium;  if  successful  in  these  enterprises, 
they  would  soon  appear  before  Sparta,  Thebes, 
and  Athens.  Yet  he  knew  not  by  what  fatality 
the  Greeks  looked  on  the  successive  encroach- 
ments of  Philip,  not  as  events  which  their  vi- 
gorous and  united  opposition  might  ward  off 
and  repel,  but  as  disasters  inflicted  by  the  hand 
of  Providence ;  as  a  tempestuous  cloud  of  hail, 
80  destructive  to  the  vines  in  autumn,  which  all 
beheld,  with  horror,  hovering  over  them,  but 
none  took  any  other  means  to  prevent,  than  by 
deprecating  the  gods  that  it  might  not  fall  on 
his  own  fields.'  These  animated  and  just  re- 
presentations of  the  common  distress  or  danger, 
engaged  the  Athenians  to  enter  into  a  close  cor- 
respondence with  the  besieged  cities.8  Demos- 
thenes undertook  a  journey  to  Byzantium;  and 
LeouL,  a  Byzantine  orator  and  patriot,  the  friend 
and  fellow  student  of  the  virtuous  Phocion,  re- 
sided as  ambassador  in  Athens.  At  the  same 
time  the  principal  cities  of  the  Propontis,  main- 
tained an  uninterrupted  intercourse  of  good  of- 
fices with  each  other,  as  w  Al  as  with  their  allies 
of  Rhodes  and  Chios,  from  whom  they  received 
repeated  supplies  of  arms  and  provisions. 

Philip,  mean  while,  ceased  not  to  assure  the 
Athenians,  by  his  letters  and  emissaries,  that  he 
was  extremely  desirous  of  maintaining  peace 
with  the  republic,  and  gently  chid  them  fi>r 
their  evident  marks  of  partiality  towards  his 
enemies,  which,  however,  he  took  care  to  as- 
cribe, not  to  the  general  temper  and  disposition 
of  the  people,  but  to  the  prevalence  of  a  dan- 
gerous faction,  inflamed  by  seditious  and  selfish 
demagogues.  By  a  rapid  march  he  had  recent- 
ly surprised  an  Athenian  detachment  ravaging 
the  territory  of  Cardia.  Diopeithes,  the  Athenian 
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general  in  the  Chersonesus,  commanded  this 
predatory  band,  who,  after  a  slight  skirmish^ 
were  repelled  with  the  loss  of  their  leader,  slain 
by  a  dart,  while  he  rallied  his  men  with  hit 
voice  and  arm.  Philip  failed  not,  by  letter,  to 
excuse  this  act  of  hostility,  to  which,  he  assur- 
ed the  Athenians,  that  he  had  been  competied, 
much  against  his  inclination:  he  affected  to 
consider  Diopeithes  as  the  instrument  of  a  ma- 
lignant faction,  headed  by  Demosthenes,  rather 
than  as  the  general  of  the  republic;  and  as  that 
commander  had  acted  unwarrantably  in  plun- 
dering the  Cardians,  a  people  strictly  allied 
with  Maoedon,  Philip  assured  himself  that  the 
senate  and  people  would  not  take  it  amiss  that, 
provoked  by  repeated  injuries,  he  had  at  length 
repelled  violence,  and  defended  the  lives  and 
fortunes  of  his  long-injured  confederates. 

While  the  Athenians  and  Philip  wece  on  this 
footing  of  correspondence,  the  former  sent 
twenty  vessels  laden  with  com  to  the  relief  of 
the  Selymbrians.  Leodamas,  who  commanded 
this  convoy,  seems  to  have  imagined  that  the 
treaty  formerly  subsiBting  between  the  two 
powers,  would  protect  him  from  injury.  But 
in  this  he  was  disappointed.  His  fleet  was  sur- 
rounded and  taken  by  Amyntas,  who  command- 
ed the  naval  force  of  Macedon,  and  who  deter- 
mined to  retain  his  prize,  without  paying  any 
regard  to  the  complaints  and  remonstrances  of 
Leodamas,  who  pretended  that  the  convoy  was 
not  destined  for  Selymbria,  but  employed  in 
conveying  the  superabundance  of  the  fertile 
Chersonesus  to  the  rocky  and  barren  island  of 
Lemnos. 

Olvmn  "^^^  newB  of  the  capture  of  their 

'J  y*  ships  occasioned  much  tumult  and 
A  r*  '<Lii  uneasiness  among  the  Athenians. 
A.^.^i.  After  frequent  deliberations  on  this 
subject,  a  decree  was  framed  for  sending  am- 
bassadors to  Philip,  in  order  to  re-demand  their 
property,  and  to  require  that  Amyntas,  if  he 
had  exceeded  his  instructions,  Aiould  be  pu- 
nished .with  due  severity.  Cephisophon,  De- 
mocritus,  and  Polycrates,  who  were  named  for 
this  commission,  repaired  without  delay  to  Phi- 
lip in  the  Hellespont,  who,  at  their  request,  im- 
mediately released  the  captured  vessels,  and 
dismissed  the  Athenians  with  the  following 
letter ;  ^  Philip  king  of  Macedon,  to  the  senate 
and  people  of  Athens,  Health.  I  have  received 
three  of  your  citizens  in  quality  of  ambassadors, 
who  have  conferred  with  me  about  the  release 
of  certain  ships,  commanded  by  Leodamas.  I 
cannot  but  admire  their  simplicity  in  thinking 
to  persuade  me  that  these  ships  were  intended 
to  convey  com  from  the  Chersonesus  to  the  isle 
of  Lemnos,  and  not  destined  for  4he  relief  of 
the  Selymbrians,  actually  besieged  by  me,  and 
nowise  included  in  the  treaty  of  pacification 
between  Athens  and  Macedon.  This  unjust 
commission  Leodamas  received,  not  from  the 
people  of  Athens,  but  firom  certain  magistrates, 
and  others  now  in  private  stations,  who  are  too 
busy  in  urging  yon  to  violate  your  engage- 
ments, and  to  commence  hostilities  against  me; 
a  matter  which  they  have  more  at  heart  than 
the  relief  of  Selymbria,  fondly  imagining  that 
they  may  derive  advantage  from  such  a  rup- 
ture.   Deeply  persuaded  that  our  mutual  in- 
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terest  rtquirm  us  to  froitnta  their  wicked 
■cbemea,  I  have  given  orden  to  release  the  cap- 
tured Teflsele ;  and  do  jou,  in  return,  remove' 
such  pernicious  counseUors  from  the  adminis- 
tration of  your  affairs;  and  let  them  feel  the  se- 
verity of  your  justice.  On  my  part,  I  shall  en- 
deavour to  preserve  inviolate  the  treaty,  by 
which  we  stand  mutually  engaged."^ 

The  moderate  and  fHendly  sentiments  ex- 
pressed in  this  letter  afforded  great  advantage  to 
the  Macedonian  partisans  at  Athens.  But 
Demosthenes,  and  Leon  of  Byzantium,  spared 
no  pains  to  detect  and  expose  the  artifices  and 
duplicity  of  Philip,  who  employed  this  humble 
and  peaceful  tone,  during  his  operations  against 
the  cities  of  the  Propontis,  in  order  to  stifle  the 
resentment  of  the  Athenians,  at  a  crisis  when 
they  might  act  against  him  with  peculiar  advan- 
tage, hi  elaborate  and  powerful  orations,^  in 
which,  without  urging  any  new  matter,  De- 
mosthenes condensed,  invigorated,  and  enliv- 
ened his  former  observations  and  reasonings, 
he  convinced  his  countrymen  of  the  expe- 
diency of  being  for  once  before-hand  with 
their  enemy,  and  of  anticipating  his  designs 
against  themselves  by  a  speedy  and  effectual  as- 
sistance to  their  distressed  brethren  of  Perin- 
thus,  Selymbria,  and  Byzantium.  By  his  con- 
vincing eloquence  the  public  councils  were  ani- 
mated with  a  degree  of  energy  and  enthusiasm 
which  had  not  appeared  in  them  during  many 
years,  and  which  produced  the  last  transitory 
glimpse  of  success  and  splendour,  before  the 
glory  of  Athens  was  extinguished  for  ever. 
Q.  It  was  decreed  by  the  senate  and 

ci^  people,  to  fit  out  a  fleet  of  a  hun- 

A-'  c'  340  ^^^  twenty  galleys ;  but  un- 

fortunately the  command  was  given 
to  Chares,  whose  character  rendered  him  as 
contemptible  to  the  enemies,  as  he  was  formi- 
dable to  the  allies,  of  the  republic.  The  By- 
zantines  excluded  him  from  their  harbour,  and 
he  was  defeated  by  Amyntus,  the  Macedonian 
admiral,  off  the  opposite  shore  of  Chalcedon. 
This  disaster,  which  was  chiefly  occasioned  by 
the  incapacity  of  their  commander,  made  the 
Athenians  east  their  eyes  on  Phocion,'  who, 
though  ever  ready  to  serve  his  country,  was 
most  frequently  called  for  in  times  of  danger 
and  calamity. 

Before  Phoeion  reached  the  Propontis,  Philip, 
flushed  with  his  naval  success,  made  an  attempt 
to  storm  Byzantium.  The  city  was  environed 
on  three  sides  by  the  sea,  and  defended  on  the 
fourth  by  a  strong  wall,  and  a  large  and  deep 
trench,  covered  by  lofty  towers,  separated  at 
small  intervals  from  each  other.  Confident  in 
the  strength  of  the  place  and  the  abundance  of 
their  magazines,  the  inhabitants  of  Byzantium, 
without  risking  a  sally,  allowed  Philip  to  carry 
on  his  works,  and  gradually  to  make  his  ap- 
proaches to  their  walls.  During  this  inaction 
of  the  townsmen,  Philip  carefully  advanced  his 
battering  engines,  and  seemed  determined  to 
assault  the  walls ;  but,  mean  while,  embraced 
proper  measures  for  gaining  the  place  by  sur- 
prise.   For  executing  this  design,  he  chose  the 
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gloom  of  a  tempestuous  night ;  a  determioed 
band  of  Macedonians  passed  the  ditch ;  the  scal- 
ing-ladders were  already  fixed ;  when  the  senti- 
nels of  Byzantium  were  alarmed  by  the  barking 
of  mastiffs,  kept  in  the  towers  eren  in  time 
of  peace,  to  secure  them  in  the  night.  The 
alarm  spread  with  rapidity  among  the  eeveiil 
guards,  who  rushing  tumultuously  from  th^ 
respective  stations,  as  if  the  enemy  had  been 
already  masters  of  the  town,  were  on  the  poiat 
of  blindly  assaulting  each  other,  when  a  btigfai 
meteor,  or  repeated  flashes  of  lightning,  enabled 
them  to  distinguish  their  friends,  and  to  discern 
the  danger.  Having  formed  in  some  degree  of 
order,  they  advanced  against  the  Maoedoniaasi 
who  had  already  gained  the  rampart,  from 
which  they  were  with  difficulty  repoised  by  su- 
perior numbers.^ 

Olvmn  "^^  defeat  of  this  bold  and  dan- 

^^  ^'       gorous  enterprise  did  not  disoontage 
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and  vigour.  His  perseverance  most  finallj 
have  prevailed  over  the  obstinacy  of  the  be- 
sieged, had  not  the  Athenian  fleet,  under  Pho- 
eion, arrived  in  the  Thracian  Bosphoma.  The 
Byzantines  received  him  with  open  anna,  ex- 
pecting that  under  such  a  commander,  ther 
auxiliaries  would  prove  not  less  modest  and  in- 
offenrive  in  their  quarters,  than  actiye  and  in- 
trepid in  the  field.  Nor  were  their  hopes  dis- 
appointed ;  the  arms  of  Philip  were  fculed  in 
every  rencounter ;  his  artifices  were  met  and 
eluded  by  similar  address ;  nor  could  he  expect 
by  force  or  fraud  to  gain  any  advantages  over  an 
opponent  alike  brave  and  vigilant*  The  king 
of  Macedon,  who  had  as  much  flexibility  m 
varying  his  measures,  as  firmness  in  adhering  to 
his  purposes,  was  unwilling  any  farther  to  press 
his  bad  fortune.  In  the  actual  state  of  his 
affairs,  he  judged  it  necessary  to  raise  the  stege 
of  Byzantium,  to  withdraw  hu  forces  from  &- 
lymbria  and  Perinthus,  and  to  leave  the  Athe- 
nians in  possession  of  the  northern  shore  of  the 
Propontis.  These  were  humiliating  resolutions; 
but  fortunately  for  Philip,  an  event  fell  ont, 
which  prevented  the  execution  of  them  from 
reflecting  much  discredit  on  his  arms  or  policy. 
Phodon,  to  whose  conduct  the  safety  of  so 
many  important  cities  was  principally  owing, 
sailed  from  Byzantium  amidst  the  grateful  tows 
and  acclamations  of  innumerable  spectators.  In 
his  vovage  to  the  Chersonesus,  he  captured  a 
fleet  of  victuaUers  and  transports,  carrying  arms 
and  provisions  for  the  enemy.  When  be  ar- 
rived in  that  peninsula,  he  repressed  the  inso- 
lence of  the  Cardians,  who,  reinforced  by  a  Ma- 
cedonian garrison,  had  reoentiy  undertaken  an 
expedition  against  the  city  of  Sestoa.  He  re- 
covered several  places  on  the  coast  of  Thrace, 
which  had  reluctantiy  submitted  to  the  domi- 
nion of  the  Macedonians ;  and,  in  concert  with 
the  inhabitants,  took  such  measures  as  seemed 
most  proper  to  protect  the  Athenian  allies  m 
those  parts,  from  future  danger.  Instead  of 
burdening  the  confederates  with  the  mainte* 
nance  of  his  army,  he  plentifully  supplied  all 
the  wants  of  his  soldiers  from  the  enemy's  coon- 
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try.  He  commanded  in  person  the  parties  that 
went  out  to  forage  and  to  plunder ;  and  in  one 
of  those  expeditions,  received  a  dangerous 
wound,  yet  did  not  embark  for  his  return,  until 
he  had  spread  the  terror  of  the  Athenian  name, 
by  ravaging  with  fire  and  sword  the  hereditary 
dominions  of  Philip.^ 

The  meritorious  services  of  Phocion  were 
deeply  felt  and  acknowledged  by  the  communi- 
ties whom  he  had  protected  and  relieved.^  The 
deliverance  and  gratitude  of  the  Chersonesus,  of 
Ferinthus,  and  of  Byzantium,  were  testified  by 
crowns,  statues,  inscriptions,  and  altars;  and 
are  still  recorded  in  an  oration  of  Demosthenes,^ 
which  has  deservedly  survived  those  perishing 
jOBonoments  of  gold  and  marble.  The  decree  of 
the  Byzantines  and  Perinthians,  after  describ- 
ing the  ancient  and  recent  benefits  of  Athens 
towards  them, enacted,  ^*  that,  in  return  for  those 
favours,  the  Athenians  should  be  entitled  to  the 
right  of  intermarriage,  the  privilege  of  purchas- 
ing lands  in  their  territories,  the  freedom  of 
their  respective  cities,  and  the  first  and  most 
honourable  place  in  all  their  entertainments  and 
assemblies :  that  whatever  Athenians  chose  to 
reside  with  them  should  be  exempted  from  all 
taxes:  And  that,  further,  three  statues,  each 
sixteen  cubits  high,8hould  be  erected  in  the  port 
of  Byzantium,  representing  the  republic  of 
Athens,  crowned  by  the  Byzantines  and  Perin- 
thians :  That  this  crown  should  be  proclaimed 
at  the  four  principal  festivals  of  Greece,  in  order 
to  commemorate  the  magnanimity  of  Athens, 
and  the  gratitude  of  the  Byzantines  and  Perin- 
thians." The  inhabitants  of  the  Chersonesus 
were  not  less  forward  in  their  acknowledgements 
and  rewards.  After  a  similar  preamble,  setting 
forth  the  manifold  favours  of  their  great  and 
.generous  allies,  they  resolved  to  crown  the  se- 
nate and  people  of  Athens  with  a  golden  crown 
worth  sixty  talents;  and  to  consecrate  an  altar 
to  Gratitude  and  the  Athenians.  These  public 
and  solemn  honours  afforded  matter  of  equal 
triumph  to  Phocion,  who  had  executed,  and  to 
Demosthenes,  who  had  advised  the  measures, 
in  consequence  of  which  such  just  glory  had 
been  acquired.  At  the  distance  of  several  years, 
the  orator  still  boasted  of  this  important  service. 
^Tou  have  frequently,  Athenians!  rewarded 
with  crowns  the  statesmen  most  successful  in 
conducting  your  affairs.  But  name,  if  you 
can,  any  other  counsellor,  any  other  statesman, 
by  whose  means  the  state  itself  hath  been  thus 
honoured."* 

The  circumstance  which  enabled  Philip  to 
elude  the  violence  of  the  storm  with  which  the 
hostility  of  Athens,  Persia,  and  so  many  other 
powers,  had  been  long  preparing  to  overwhelm 
him,  took  its  rise  from  an 'error  of  judgment, 
occasioned  by  that  boundless  ambition  which 
formed  the  ruling  passion  of  the  Macedonian 
prince.  Beyond  the  confines  of  Thrace,  and 
beyond  the  northern  frontier  of  the  Lower 
Mcesia,  dwelt  a  powerful  Scythian  tribe,  in  the 
valuable  peninsula  contained  between  the  west- 
ern waves  of  the  Euxine  an'd  the  majestic  stream 
of  the  Danube.    The  roving  and  unsettled  life 
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of  the  Scythians,  like  that  of  their  descendanta 
the  Tartars,  had  led  them  into  this  country, 
from  their  native  and  proper  territories,  em  brac- 
ing the  six  mouths  of  the  Danube  or  Ister,  the 
banks  of  the  Boristhenes,  and  the  shores  of  the 
Palus  MoBotis,  which  districts  in  ancient  times 
had  the  name  of  Little  Scythia,'^  and  axe  still 
called  Little  Tartaxy.i^  A  monarch  less  warlike 
and  less  ambitious  than  Philip,  might  have  ob- 
served, with  indignation  and  regret,  those  fierce 
and  rapacious  Barbarians,  extending  themselves 
beyond  their  natural  limits,  and  enjoying  an  es- 
tablishment on  the  south  of  the  Danube;  which 
great  river,  as  he  was  already  master  of  Thrace, 
and  counted  the  Triballi  of  Moesia  among  the 
number  of  his  tributaries,  Philip's  proud  and 
usurping  fancy  had  already  grasped  as  the  fron- 
tier of  his  empire,  and  the  proper  line  of  sepa- 
ration between  barbarous  and  civilized  nations. 
It  was  not,  therefore,  without  such  excess  of 
joy  as  transported  him  beyond  the  bounds  of 
sound  policy,  that,  amidst  his  preparations 
against  the  cities  on  the  Propontis,  he  received 
an  invitation  from  Atheas,'^  who  styled  himself 
king  of  the  Scythians,  to  march  to  his  assist- 
ance, and  to  defend  his  dominions,  consisting 
in  the  peninsula  above  mentioned,  against  an 
invasion  of  the  Istrians,  which  the  domestic 
forces  of  Atheas  were  totally  unable  to  resist. 
To  this  proposal  was  added  a  condition  ex- 
tremely alluring  to  the  king  of  Macedon,  that 
if  his  auxiliary  arms  enabled  Atheas  to  van- 
quish and  expel  the  invaders,  Philip  should  be 
named  heir  to  the  kingdom  of  Scythia;  for,  ac- 
cording to  the  fashion  of  ancient  times,  Atheas 
dignified  with  the  name  of  kingdom,  a  territory 
little  larger  than  the  principality  of  Wales. 

In  greedily  snatching  this  bait  laid  for  his  am- 
bition, Philip  was  not  enough  on  his  guard 
against  the  usual  perfidy  and  levity  of  Barbae 
rians ;  nor  did  he  sufiiciently  consider,  that  by 
sending  a  powerful  detachment  into  Scythia, 
he  must  greatly  weaken  his  exertions  against 
the  cities  of  the  Propontis.  With  an  ardour 
and  alacrity  too  rapid  for  reflection,  he  eagerly 
closed  with  the  proposition  of  Atheas,  sent  a 
great  body  of  forces  to  the  north,  and  promised 
to  assist  them  in  person  at  the  head  of  his  whole 
army,  should  they  encounter  any  difficulty  in 
the  execution  of  their  purpose.  Mean  while 
the  warlike  chief  of  the  Istrians,  whose  courage 
alone  animated,  and  whose  conduct  rendered 
successful,  the  arms  of  his  followers,  was  cut 
off  by  sudden  death :  tlie  dispirited  IstrianB 
were  attacked,  defi)ated,  and  repelled ;  and, 
without  the  assistance  of  Macedon,  Atheas 
once  more  regained  possession  of  his  king- 
dom. This  unexpected  revolution  served  to 
display  the  craf\y  and  faithless  Barbarian  in  his 
genuine  deformity.  The  Macedonian  troops 
were  received  coldly,  treated  with  contempt, 
and  absolutely  denied  their  stipulated  pay  and 
subsistence.  Their  just  remonstrances  and  com- 
plaints Atheas  heard  with  scorn,  and  totally  dis- 
avowed the  propositions  and  promises  of  those 
who  styled  themselves  his  ambassadors;  ob- 
serving ^  how  unlikely  it  was,  that  he  should 
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.  hare  solicited  the  aMifltance  of  the  Macedo- 
nians, who,  brave  as  they  were,  could  fight  only 
with  men,  while  the  Scythians  could  combat 
cold  and  famine ;  and  that  it  would  have  been 
still  more  unnatural  to  appoint  Philip  his  suc- 
cessor, since  he  had  a  son  of  his  own.  Worthy 
to  inherit  his  crown  and  dignity."^ 

Upon  receiving  an  account  of  the  insolent 
behaviour  of  a  prince,  who  had  so  recently  soli- 
cited his  alliance,  Philip,  while  still  busily,  but 
unsuccessfully,  employed  against  the  cities  of 
the  Propontis,  sent  an  embassy  to  Scythia,  re- 
quiring Atheas  to  satisfy  the  just  demands  of 
the  Macedonian  troops,  and  to  indemnify  him- 
self for  the  expense  incurred  in  his  defence. 
The  ambassadors  found  the  king  of  Scythia  in 
his  stable,  currying  his  horse.  When  they  tes- 
tified surprise  at  seeing  him  engaged  in  such 
an  occupation,  he  askc^  them.  Whether  their 
master  did  not  often  employ  himself  in  the  same 
manner  ?  adding,  that  for  his  own  part,  in  time 
of  peace,  he  made  not  any  distinction  between 
himself  and  his  groouL  When  they  opened 
their  commission,  and  explained  the  demands 
of  Philip,  the  subtle  Barbarian  told  them,  that 
the  poverty  of  Scythia  could  not  furnish  a  pre- 
sent becoming  the  greatness  of  their  master ; 
and  that,  therefore,  it  seemed  more  eligiblo  to 
ofier  nothing  at  all,  than  a  present  totally  un- 
worthy of  hlB  acceptance.^ 

This  evasive  and  mortifying  answer  being 
brought  to  the  king  of  Macedon  when  foiled 
and  harassed,  yet  not  disheartened,  by  his  un- 
prosperous  expiMlition  against  Byzantium,  fur- 
nished him  with  a  very  honourable  pretence  for 
raising  the  siege  of  that  place,  and  conducting 
a  powerful  army  into  Scythia,  that  he  might 
chastise  the  treacherous  ingratitude  of  a  prince, 
who,  after  ha^g  overreached  him  by  policy, 
now  mocked  him  with  insolence.  Having  ad- 
vanced to  the  frontier  of  Atheas^s  dominions,' 
Philip  had  recourse  to  his  usual  arts,  and  sent 
«  herald  with  the  ensigns  of  peace  and  friend- 
ship, to  announce  his  arrival  in  Scythia,  in  or- 
der to  perform  a  solemn  vow  which  be  had 
made  during  the  siege  of  Byzantium,  to  erect  a 
brazen  statue  to  Hercules  on  the  banks  of  the 
Danube.  The  cunning  Atheas  was  not  the 
dupe  of  this  artifice,  which  he  knew  how  to  en- 
counter and  elude  with  similar  address.  With- 
out praising  or  blaming  the  pious  intention  of 
the  king,  he  coolly  desired  him  to  forward  the 
statue,  which  he  himself  would  take  care  to 
erect  in  the  appointed  place ;  that  should  it  be 
eet  up  with  his  concurrence  and  direction,  it 
would  probably  be  allowed  to  stand ;  otherwise 
lie  could  give  no  assurance  that  the  Scythians 
would  not  pull  it  down,  and  melt  it,  to  make 
points  for  their  weapons.^ 

The  return  of  the  Macedonian  herald  gave 
the  signal  for  hostility.  Philip  entered  the 
country  wi(h  fire  and  sword,  destroying  the  fo- 
rests and  pasturage,  and  seizing  the  slaves  and 
cattle,  which  formed  the  principal  wealth  of  the 
Scythians.  He  seems  to  have  employed  several 
weeks  in  an  expedition,  the  circumstances  of 
which,  were  they  essential  to  the  designs  of  this 
work,  could  not  be  related  with  any  fulness  or 
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accuracy.  Countries  in  a  pastoral  stale  are  bat 
thinly  peopled ;  and  Philip  was  obliged  to  diridi 
his  rorces,  in  order  to  vanquish  with  gitatei 
rapidity  the  wandering  hordes,  separated  fron 
each  other  by  wide  intervals,  according  u  a 
forest,  a  meadow,  or  a  stream  of  frerii  wttcr, 
obtained  their  preference,  and  fixed  thor  tei&. 
porary  abode.  A  party  of  Macedonian  soldicn 
beat  up  the  quarters  of  a  numerous  and  wsriike 
clan,  by  which  they  were  repelled,  with  the  1m 
of  several  slain  or  taken.  Among  the  latter 
was  Ismenias,  an  eminent  musician,  who  had 
been  invited  by  liberal  rewards  to  reside  at  Um 
court  of  Philip,  after  being  long  admired  io 
Greece  for  his  performance  on  the  flote^  Thb 
distinguished  captive  was  eent  as  a  present  to 
Atheas,  who  was  so  little  delighted  with  hit  ac- 
complishment, that  having  heard  him  peifoni, 
he  acknowledged  the  neighing  of  his  hone  to 
be  to  his  ear  far  more  agreeable  music  Hm 
skirmish  in  which  Ismenias  was  taken,  seeuto 
have  been  the  principal  advantage  obtained  bf 
the  Barbarians,  whose  constitutional  oomge^ 
and  impetuous  ill-directed  fury,  was  erezy- 
where  overcome  by  the  disciplined  valour  of 
the  Macedonian  phalanx.^ 

Philip  reaped  such  fruits  from  his  expedi- 
tion as  might  be  expected  by  a  victory  over  a 
people  who  had  no  king  but  their  general,  oo 
god  but  their  sword,  and  no  cities  but  the  ground 
on  which  they  occasionally  encamped  widithnr 
herds  and  families.  The  spoil  consiiled  ia 
arms,  chariots,  twenty  thousand  robust  captivei^ 
a  greater  number  of  mares,  destined  to  repleo- 
ish  the  studs  of  Pella.*  We  are  not  inibrmed 
whether  Philip  erected  the  promised  statoe  ta 
the  great  founder  and  protector  of  hii  familj 
and  kingdom.  It  is  probable  that  he  impoMl 
a  tribute  on  the  Scjrthians,  as  a  mark  of  their 
submission  and  dependence,  purposing  to  redooe 
them  more  thoroughly,  when  he  had  effi^eted 
his  great  designs  in  Greece,  to  which  coontix 
the  nJent  operation  of  his  intrigues  now  sam- 
moned  his  return. 

But  while  he  marched  southward  at  the  head 
of  an  army  encumbered  with  baggage  and  spoil, 
a  Yery  unexpected  event  threatened  to  blaat  hii 
laurels,  and  to  terminate  at  once  his  gloiy  and 
his  life.  Allured  by  the  hopes  of  sharing  the 
warlike  plunder  of  the  Scythians,  the  barbarooi 
Triballi,  who  had  been  often  conquered,  bat 
never  thoroughly  subdued,  beset  by  ambaslii 
and  vigorously  assaulted,  the  MaoedoniaoSi 
entangled  amidst  the  intricate  windings  of  the 
mountains  of  MoBsia;  hoping  to  cut  off,  by  caw 
stroke,  the  flower  of  a  nation  whose  aotboiity 
their  own  fierce  spirit  of  independence  bad  reiy 
reluctantly  condescended  to  obey.  The  coafb- 
sion  and  the  danger  was  increased  by  a  meroe- 
nary  band  of  Greeks,  who,  harassed  by  the 
fatigues  of  war  and  travelling,  always  damor- 
ous  for  pay,  which  was  very  irregularly  paid 
them,  and  perhaps  jealous  of  the  Macedooianii 
seized  the  present  opportunity  to  desert  the 
standard  of  Philip,  and  to  reinforce  the  anna  of 
the  TribalU.« 

The  king  of  Macedon,  too  prudent  to  onder- 
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take  luperflaoiu  .danger,  never  aoquiied  by 
▼aloor  what  might  be  obtained  bj  stratagem; 
but  when  a  neoeaiary  occasion  solicited  his 
courage  and  h^  prowess,  he  knew  how  to  as- 
same  the  hero,  and  (if  we  may  transpose  an 
ancient  proverb)  ^  to  eke  out  the  fox's  with  the 
lion's  skin."7  The  urgency  of  the  present  emer- 
gence sammoned  all  the  firmness  of  his  mind. 
With  his  voice  and  example  he  encouraged  the 
astonished  and  disheartened  Macedonians;  con- 
ducted his  faithfpl  guards  to  the  heat  of  the 
battle,  and  fought  with  unexampled  bravery, 
till  the  same  weapon  which  pierced  his  horse, 
laid  the  rider  senseless  on  the  ground.    The 
young  Alexander,  who  fought  near  him,  de- 
rived peculiar  glory  from  saving  the  life  of  his 
&ther,  whom  he  covered  with  his  shield,  and 
defended  by  his  sword,  until  his  attendants  con- 
veyed him  to  a  place  of  safety  ;&  the  son  so 
worthily  succeeding  to  the  command,  that  the 
tumult  was  fortunately  appeased,  and  the  Bar- 
barians routed  and  put  to  flight.  Philip's  wound 
was    attended   with    an    incurable   lameness, 
which  he  bore  with  much  impatience.    His 
magnanimous  son  endeavoured  to  remove  his 
anxiety  by  asking,  how  he  could  be  chagrined 
at  an  accident,  which  continually  reminded  him 
of  his  valour  ?9 

To  repair  the  effects  of  this  un- 
foreseen delay,  the  Macedonians 
hastened  through  Thrace,  where 
Philip,  as  he  hiui  reason  to  expect, 
was  met  by  deputies  from  the  Amphictyonic 
council,  appointing  him  general  of  their  forces, 
and  requesting  him  to  march  into  Greece  with 
all  convenient  speed.  The  secret  practices  and 
intriffuoB,  which  had  been  ripening  during  the 
Scythian  expedition,  produced  this  extraordi- 
nary message,  the  remote  as  well  as  immediate 
causes  of  which  deserve  to  be  distinctly  unra- 
▼elled,  being  the  last  knot  of  a  tragedy  which 
involves  the  fate  of  Greece. 
Olvmn  "^^^  spirited  resistance  of  Selym- 

^-  »  bria  and- Byzantium,  the  successful 

A  *r'  <»o  expeditions  of  Phocion  in  the  Hel- 
A.  Kj.  aj».  |,„p^„t  ^^  Propontis,  the  prodigal 

terrors  of  Ochus  king  of  Persia,  who  thought  it 
impossible  to  employ  his  wealth  more  usefully 
than  in  bridling  the  ambition  of  Philip;  above 
all,  the  continual  expostulations  and  remon- 
strances of  Demosthenes,  conspired  to  rouse 
the  Athenians  from  the  lethargy  in  which  they 
bad  been  long  sunk,  and  animated  them  with  a 
desire  to  carry  on  theVarwith  activity  and  effect 
against  the  common  enemy  of  Greece.  In  or- 
der to  save  the  state,  they  consented  (though 
probably  not  without  a  violent  struggle)  to 
abolish  the  very  popular  law,  or  rather  abuse, 
introduced  by  Eubulus.  The  theatrical  amuse- 
noents,  so  passionately  idolized  by  the  multi- 
tude, were  celebrated  with  less  pomp  and  splen- 
dour; and  the  military  fund  was  thenceforth 
applied  to  its  original  and  proper  destination. 
A  fleet  was  equipped  far  superior  to  the  naval 
strength  of  Macedon.>o  The  troops  and  parti- 
sans of  that  kingdom  were  driven  from  their 
ambushes  in  Megara,  and  in  the  neighbouring 

7  Vid.  Plat  in  Lyiand. 
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territories,  where  they  had  long  watohed  an  op- 
portunity of  destroying  the  liberty  of  Athens. 
Demosthenes,  and  Hyperides,  an  orator  second 
only  to  Demosthenes,  were  despatched  into  the 
Peloponnesus  and  other  parts  of  Greece,  to 
persuade  the  several  republics  to  second  the 
generous  ardour  of  the  Athenians,  whose  recent 
success  under  Phocion  added  great  weight  to 
the  arguments  and  eloquence  of  those  illustri- 
ous statesmen.  1^ 

Philip  was  accurately  informed  of  all  those 
transactions ;  and  the  alarm  universally  spread 
among  his  faithful  emissaries,  inclined  them  ra- 
ther to  exaggerate,  than  to  conceal,  the  danger. 
Hi|^y  provoked  against  the  Athenians,  the 
continual  opposers  of  his  greatness,  he  was  un- 
able to  retaliate  their  injuries.  If  he  attacked 
them  by  land,  he  must  march  through  the  ter- 
ritories of  the  Thebans  and  Thessalians,  who, 
ever  selfish  and  capricious,  would  be  ready  to 
forsake  him  with  his  good  fortune.  His  dis- 
graceful expedition  against  the  cities  of  the  Pro- 
pontis, rendered  the  present  juncture  extremely 
unfavourable  to  such  a  hazardous  design.  Nor 
could  he  attempt,  with  any  prospect  of  success, 
to  attack  the  enemy  by  sea,  since  the  Athenian 
fleet  so  far  exceeded  his  own,  that  it  had  inter- 
rupted, and  almost  totally  destroyed,  the  com- 
merce of  Macedon. 

Amidst  this  complication  of  difficulties,  Phi- 
lip showed  how  well  he  understood  the  unsteady 
temper  of  the  Greeks,  by  raising  the  siege  of 
Byzantium,  and  burying  himself  in  the  wUds 
of  Scy  thia,  till  the  fuming  animosity  of  his  ad- 
versaries had  time  to  evaporate.  Not  ventur- 
ing on  open  hostility,  he,  mean  while,  employed 
two  secret  engines,  which  continued  to  work 
during  his  absience,  and  from  which  he  had 
reason  to  expect  very  signal  advantages  before 
his  return.  There  Uvea  at  Athens  a  man  of 
the  name  of  Antiphon,  bold,  loud,  and  loqua- 
cious in  the  popular  assembly,  in  which,  how- 
ever, he  had  not  a  title  to  vote,  much  less  to 
speak,  his  name  not  being  recorded  in  the  pub- 
lic register  of  the  city.  This  defect  passed  long 
unobserved,  through  that  supine  negligence 
with  which  Demosthenes  so  frequently  up- 
braids his  countrymen.  At  length  the  treason 
of  Antiphon  (for  the  Athenians  regarded  an 
unqualified  voter  in  the  assembly  as  an  usurper 
of  sovereign  power)  was  discovered,  and  ar- 
raigned by  one  of  the  many  citizens  to  whom 
his  insolence  and  calumny  bad  justly  rendered 
him  obnoxious ;  in  consequence  of  which  im- 
peachment, the  supposititious  Athenian  was 
divested  of  his  borrowed  character,  and  driven 
with  ignominy  from  a  country,  whose  most  au- 
gust rights  and  honours  he  had  usurped  and 
disgraced.  Stung  with  disappointment  and 
rage,  Antiphon  had  recourse  to  the  king  of 
Macedon,  and  offered  himself  for  any  enter- 
prise, however  bloody  or  desperate,  by  which, 
in  serving  the  interest  of  Philip,  he  might  gra- 
tify his  own  thirst  for  vengeance.  The  ambi- 
tious Macedonian  kept  his  ends  too  steadily  in 
view,  and  pursued  them  with  too  much  ardour 
and  perseverance,  to  be  v^ry  delicate  in  choosing 
the  means  by  which  he  might  distress  his  ad- 
versaries.   He  greedily  closed,  therefore,  with 
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the  proposal  of  Antiphon,  in  whom  he  rejoiced 
to  find  an  instrument  so  fit  for  his  senrice. 

The  superiority  of  the  Athenians  bj  sea, 
which  their  actual  diligence  in  their  docks  and 
arsenals  showed  them  determined  to  maintain 
and  increase,  formed  the  chief  obstacle  to  the 
grandeur  of  Macedon.  By  whom  the  design 
was  suggested,  is  unknown ;  but  it  was  agreed 
between  Philip  and  Antiphon,  that  the  latter 
should  return  to  Athens  in  disguise,  insinuate 
himself  into  the  PirsBus,  and  lie  there  in  con- 
cealment,  until  he  found  an  opportunity  to  set 
fire  to  the  Athenian  docks,  and  thus  destroy  at 
once  the  main  hope  of  the  republic  While 
the  artful  king  of  Macedon  eluded  the  storm 
of  his  enemies  by  wandering  in  the  woods  of 
Scythia,  his  perfidious  accomplice  lurked,  like 
a  serpent,  in  the  bosom  of  Athens,  being  lodged 
without  suspicion  in  the  harbour  which  glowed 
with  the  ardour  of  naval  preparation,  and  into 
which  were  daily  accumulated  new  masses  of 
tar,  timber,  and  other  materials,  alike  proper 
for  a  fleet,  and  for  the  purpose  of  Antiphon. 

But  the  vigilance  of  Demosthenes  discover- 
ed this  desperate  design,  when  on  the  point  of 
execution.  He  immediately  flew  to  the  Pineus, 
dragged  Antiphon  from  his  concealment,  divest- 
ed him  of  his  disguise,  and  produced  him  at 
the  bar  of  the  assembly.  The  capricious  and 
deluded  multitude,  alike  prone  to  anger  and  to 
compassion,  were  on  this  occasion  very  differ- 
ently affected  from  what  might  be  conjectured. 
Instead  of  execrating  a  wretch  capable  of  such 
black  deeds,  thoy  beheld,  with  pity,  a  man  once 
regarded  as  their  fellow  citizen,  brought  before 
them  afler  a  long  absence,  and  accused,  per- 
haps on  vain  presumptions,  of  such  a  horrid 
crime.  They  knew  besides  the  wicked  artifices 
of  their  orators,  who,  to  increase  their  own  im- 
portance, often  terrified  the  public  with  false 
alarms  and  imaginary  dangera.  ^scbines,  and 
other  partisans  of  Philip,  were  at  hand  to 
strengthen  these  impressions.  They  represent- 
ed the  whole  transaction  of  Demosthenes  as  a 
complication  of  fraud  and  cruelty ;  loudly  in- 
veighed against  his  insolent  triumph  over  the 
calamities  of  the  unfortunate ;  and  reproached 
his  entering  by  force  into  the  house  where  An- 
tiphon was  concealed,  as  a  violation  of  free- 
dom pregnant  with  the  most  dangerous  conse- 
quences, and  as  trampling  on  the  respected 
maxim  of  Athenian  law  and  religion,  that  every 
man*s  house  was  his  sanctuary.*  Such  was 
the  effect  of  these  clamours,  that  Antiphon  was 
dismissed  without  the  formality  of  a  trial,  and 
might,  perhaps,  have  resumed  his  purpose  with 
more  security  than  before,  had  not  the  senate 
of  the  Areopagus  more  carefully  examined  the 
information  of  Demosthenes.  By  the  autho- 
rity of  that  court,  the  traitor  was  again  seized, 
and  tried.  Torture,  which  the  institution  of 
domestic  slavery  introduced  and  rendered  fa- 
miliar in  Greece,  extorted  from  him  a  late  and 
reluctant  confession;  and  his  enormous  guilt 
was  punished  with  an  enormous  severity.^ 

Had  the  detestable  enterprise  of  Antiphon 
been  crowned  with  unmerited  success,  Philip 

o  nZ""  pAMim  in  AfonL  et  Eretotth. 
s  I>«inMUi«Daa  de  Coron.  who  girea  thA  hoaowmble  ae- 
«oiint  of  bk  own  condoct  doseribtd  ta  tbo  texL 


would  have  attained  hit  yorpo—  <if  nunof 
Athens,  by  a  rude  stroke  of  yulgar  perfidy. 
But  the  engines  which  he  set  in  motioii  fa 
gaining  the  same  end,  at  a  time  when  be  was 
obliged  to  fly  the  awakened  reeentment  of 
Greece,  and  to  bury  in  the  wilds  qf  Scythinths 
disgrace  sustained  before  the  wails  of  Byzae- 
tium,  will  not  be  easily  matched  by  eny  paral- 
lel transactions  in  history,  whether  we  Airiiniiln 
the  profound  artifice  with  which  the  plan  was 
contrived  and  combined,  the  nice  adaptelkm  ef 
the  several  parts,  or  the  unwearied  dexterity 
with  which  the  whole  was  carried  into  exeea- 
tion.  It  is  on  this  occasion  that  DemeetfasBSS 
might  justly  exclaim,  ^In  one  exrcumetanes, 
chiefly,  is  Philip  distinguished  above  all  hii 
ambitions  predecessors,  the  enemiee  of  Gre* 
cian  freedom.  His  measures  required  tbe  co- 
operation of  traitors,  and  traitors  he  has  §ami 
more  corrupt  and  more  dexterous  than  «w 
appeared  in  any  former  age ;  and,  what  is  mast 
worthy  of  remark,  the  principal  instramenls  of 
his  ambition  flourished  in  the  bosom  of  tbst 
state,  whose  public  councils  moet  opeoJ^  ap- 
posed his  greatness.* 

The  time  approached  for  oonveniD^  at  Del* 
phi  the  vernal  assembly  of  the  AmphietjeaL 
It  was  evidently  the  interest  of  the  Atheusas^ 
and  might  have  been  expected  from  their  joit 
resentment  against  Philip,  that  thej  sihoald 
send  such  deputies  to  the  city  of  ApoUo,  as 
were  most  hostile  to  the  Macedonian,  and  OMSt 
zealous  in  the  cause  of  liberty  and  their  eon- 
try.  But  intrigue  and  cabal  prewailed  c/ns 
every  motive  of  public  utility  ;  and  tbe  ns^ 
gent  or  factious  multitude  were  persuaded,  st 
a  crisis  which  demanded  the  moet  &itbfnl  aad 
incorrupt  ministers,  to  employ,  as  tbeir  repre- 
sentatives in  tbe  Ampbictyonic  oonncil,  JEm- 
chines  and  Midias ;  the  former  of  sviiom  had 
so  often  reproached,  and  the  latter  bad,  oo  ens 
occasion,  struck  Demosthenes  in  the  pablie 
theatre  ;^  and  who  were  both  not  on!  j  tbe  de* 
dared  enemies  of  this  illustrious  patriot,  bat, 
as  well  as  their  colleagues  Diognetns  smd  Thra- 
sicles,  the  warm  and  active  partisans  of  the 
king  of  Macedon.  Soon  after  tbeir  arrival  at 
Delphi,  Midias  and  Diognetus'  pretended  siek- 
ness,  that  they  might  idlow  JEschinee  to  dis- 
play, uncontrolled,  his  superior  dexterity ;  asd 
to  act  a  part,  which,  requiring  the  deepest  dis- 
simulation, might  be  performed  most  sooecs^ 
fully  by  a  single  traitor.  The  Amphictjoni 
were  employed  in  repairing  the  temple;  the 
sacred  offerings,  which  had  been  remoTed  moi 
sold  by  the  impiety  of  the  Phocians,  were  col- 
lected from  every  quarter  of  Greece ;  and  asv 
presents  were  made  by  several  states,  to  snpplj 
the  place  of  the  old,  which  could  not  be 
vered. 

The  Athenians  particularly  signalised 
pious  munificence,  and  sent,  among  other  dedi- 
cations, several  golden  shields,  wi&  the  follow- 
ing inscription :  ^  Taken  from  the  Medea  asd 
Thebans,  when  they  fought  against  Gi 
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fhis  ofieringf  highly  offonnve  to  the  Theban 
lepnties,  waa  prematurely  aaspended  in  the 
emple ;  the  Thebana  murmured,  the  Amphic- 
yona  liatened  to  their  compIaiDta,  and  it  was 
whispered  in  the  council,  that  the  Athenians 
leaerred  punishment  for  presenting  their  gift 

0  the  god,  before  it  had  been  regularly  conse- 
rated,  together  with  the  other  offerings.  Pre- 
snding  high  indignation  at  these  murmurs, 
Eschines^  rushed  into  the  assembly,  and  began 
.  formal,  yet  spirited  defence  of  his  country- 
aen;  when  he  was  rudely  interrupted  by  a 
jocrian,  of  Amphissa,^  a  city  eight  miles  dis- 
ant  from  Delphi,  which  growing  populous  and 
towerful  on  the  ruins  of  Crissa  and  Cirrha, 
tad  ventured  to  cultivate  the  Cirrhean  plain, 
rhich,  near  three  centuries  before,  had  been 
lesolated  by  the  Amphictyons,  solemnly  conse- 
nted to  Apollo,  and  devoted  to  perpetual 
terility.6 

The  artful  Locrian,  affecting  a  religious  zeal 
u>t  less  ardent  than  the  patriotism  of  iEschines, 
lamoroosly  interrupted  that  orator,  calling 
Joud  in  the  assembly,  that  it  ill  became  the 
ligni^  of  the  Amphictyons  to  hear  with  pa- 
ience  the  justification,  much  less  the  praises  of 
kthens,  a  city  impious  and  profane,  which,  in 
lefianee  of  human  and  divine  laws,  had  so  re- 
lently  abetted  the  execrable  sacrilege  of  the 
*hocians ;  that  if  the  Amphictyons  followed 
lis  advice,  or  consulted  the  dictates  of  duty 
did  honour,  they  would  not  allow  the  detested 
lame  of  the  Athenians  to  be  mentioned  in  that 
Agust  council.' 

^schines  thus  obtained  an  opportunity  of 
ixdting  such  tumults  in  the  assembly  as  suited 
he  views  of  Philip. 'o  In  the  ardour  of  patri- 
itic  indignation,  which  he  knew  so  well  to  as- 
uroe,  he  poured  forth  a  torrent  of  impetuous 
Dvective  against  the  insolent  Locrian,  and  his 
tity  Amphissa;  not  only  justified  the  inno- 
ience,  but  displayed  with  ostentation,  the  illus- 
rions  merit  of  the  Athenians ;  and  then  ad- 
Iressing  the  Amphictyons  with  a  look  pecu- 
iarly  earaeet  and  expressive,  **Say,  ye  Gre- 
aans !  shall  men  who  never  knew  the  exalted 
>]easuies  of  virtue  and  renown,  be  suffered  to 
ear  from  vm  the  inestimable  rewards  of  glory 
o  justly  earned  ?ii  Shall  men,  themselves  pol. 
nted  by  sacrilege,  and  already  devoted  to  de. 
traction  by  the  most  awful  imprecations,  pre- 

vtfaTOf  tf s  T«  0v»f f f  !•».    JEaehia.  p.  590. 

7  .AUchiaM  ranrialMi  th«  itory  with  inimitable  addreM : 
ri»6«it<riif  rtf  rm¥  A/t^tmmv^  iev6(«*Tef  mTuKytTr»Tt(f 

1  ■«!  f4i»^o»iriv0(  t\mnmfrm9»i9  •vrov  irfa»ye^ivow. 
He  wu  intarraptad  by  the  roeifimtion  of  a  certain  Am- 
bisMan.  a  man  the  moat  impudent,  totally  illiterate,  and 
trbape  impelled  to  folly  by  aome  offended  divinity •** 

8  Bee  theie  eveott  partioalarly  lelated,  o.  v.  p.  51. 

9  JBadt&a.  in  Cteaiphon. 

10  Demoithen.  de  Corona. 

11  The  perraaaiTe  eneffy  with  which  iBaehiDea  defends 
\m  treachery,  or  rather  ^playa  hie  patrioUim,  on  thti  oo- 
aatOQ,  it  not  excelled  bj  any  thinf  in  DemotibeD«a  him- 
ilf.  Had  the  workfl  of  the  latter  periihed,  the  two  ora- 
ona  of  .Atchinea  (de  Falaa'  Legatione.  and  in  Ctenpbont.) 
'oold  have  juatly  been  refarded  aa  the  most  perfect  mo> 
els  of  eloqueooe  produced  by  human  geuioa.  But  the 
rorka,  and  even  the  name  of  Acfainea,  are  edipted  in  the 
une  of  bia  rival.  So  diiproportionale  are  the  rewarda  <^ 
otinf  a  firat  and  a  ncond  part,  and  ao  juat  the  poet's  ad- 
lee  to  all  eandldalea  for  fame : 

Aitv  «f  tmwfit  %mt  vjTf  i|ex*i'  •/•#»■?«•  «XX«v« 


some  to  call  the  Athenians  profane  and  impious? 
Look  down,  ye  reverend  guardians  of  religion! 
look  down  on  that  plain  (pointing  to  the  Cirr- 
hean plain,  which  might  be  seen  from  the  tem- 
ple,) behold  these  lands  anciently  devoted  to 
the  god,  but  now  appropriated  and  cultivated 
by  the  Amphiaseans ;  behold  the  numerous 
buildings  which  they  have  erected  there,  and 
that  accursed  port  of  Cirrha,  justly  demolished 
by  our  ancestors,  now  rebuut  and  fortified." 
iEschines  here  read  the  orado  of  Apollo,  which 
condemned  that  harbour  and  those  lands  to 
perpetual  desolation.  Then  proceeding  with 
increased  vehemence :  ^  For  myself,  ye  Gre- 
cians !  I  swear,  that  I  myself,  my  children,  my 
country,  will  discharge  our  duty  to  heaven ; 
and,  with  all  the  powers  and  faculties  of  mind 
and  body,  avenge  the  abominable  violation  of 
the  consecrated  territory.  Do  you,  Amphicty- 
ons !  determine  as  wisdom  shall  direct.  Tour 
offerings  are  prepared,  your  victims  are  brought 
to  the  altar;  you  are  ready  to  offer  solemn 
prayers  for  blessings  on  yourselves,  and  on  the 
republics  which  you  represent.  But  consider 
with  what  voice,  with  what  heart,  with  what 
confidence,  jou  can  breathe  out  your  petitions, 
while  you  suffer  the  profanation  of  the  Am- 
phiaseans to  pass  unrevenged.  Hear  the  words 
of  the  imprecation,  not  only  against  those  who 
cultivate  the  consecrated  ground,  but  against 
those  who  neglect  to  punish  them :  ^  May  they 
never  present  an  acceptable  offering  to  Apollo, 
Diana,  Latona,  or  Minerva  the  provident ;  but 
may  all  their  sacrifices  and  religious  rites  be  for 
ever  rejected  and  abhorred  !"i3 

The  warmth  of  ^schines  occasioned  the  ut- 
most confusion  in  the  assembly.  The  golden 
shields,  irreg^ularly  dedicated  by  the  Athenians, 
were  no  longer  the  subject  of  discourse.  This 
slight  impropriety  disappeared  amidst  the  enor- 
mous impieties  of  the  Amphisseans,  which  had 
been  so  forcibly  painted  to  the  superstitious 
fancies  of  the  terrified  multitude.  It  was  de- 
termined, after  violent  contentions  between 
those  who  accused,  and  thoee  who  defended, 
this  unhappy  people,  that  the  Amphictyons, 
having  summoned  the  assistance  of  the  citizens 
of  D<uphi,  should  next  day  repair  to  the  Cirr- 
hean plain,  in  order  to  bum,  cut  down,  and  de- 
stroy the  houses  and  plantations,  which  had  so 
long  adorned  and  defiled  that  devoted  territory. 
The  ravagers  met  with  little  opposition  in  per- 
forming this  pious  devastation ;  but  as  they  re- 
turned towards  the  temple,  they  were  overtaken 
and  assaulted  by  a  numerous  party  of  Amphis- 
seans, who  threw  them  into  disorder,  took  se- 
veral prisoners,  and  pursued  the  rest  to  Delphi. 
The  signal  of  war  was  now  raised ;  the  insult- 
ed Amphictyons,  in  whose.persons  the  sanctity 
of  religion  bad  been  violated,  complained  to 
their  respective  republics,  while  the  recent  au- 
dacity of  the  Amphisseans  aggravated  their 
ancient  crimes  and  enormities.  But  agreeably 
to  the  languor  inherent  in  councils  which  pos- 
sess only  a  delegated  authority,  the  measures 
of  the  Amphictyons  were  extremely  slow  and 
irresolute ;  and  when  they  at  length  raised  an 
army  under  the  command  of  Cottyphus,   a 
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Theflsalian,  and  a  creature  of  Philip's,  their 
operatioDs  were  ill  conducted  and  unBuccees- 
ful.i 

Affairs  were  thus  hrought  to  the  issue  which 
had  been  expected  by  £schines,  and  the  accom- 
pUces  who  assisted  him  in  promoting  the  interest 
of  the  king  of  liacedon.  They  loudly  declaimed 
in  the  council  against  the  lukewarm  indifference 
of  the  Grecian  states  in  a  war  which  so  deeply 
concerned  the  national  religion.  ^It  became 
the  Amphictyons,  therefore,  as  the  ministers  of 
Apollo,  and  the  guardians  of  his  temple,  to  seek 
out  and  employ  some  more  powerful  instrument 
of  the  divine  yengeance.  Philip  of  Macedon 
had  formerly  given  proof  of  his  pious  zeal  in 
the  Phocian  war.  That  prince  was  now  re- 
turning in  triumph  from  his  Scythian  expedi- 
tion. His  assistance  must  again  be  demanded 
Tnor  would  it  be  demanded  in  yain)  to  defend 
tbe  cause  of  Apollo  and  the  sacred  shrine.^ 
This  proposal  being  approved,  a  deputation  of 
the  Ajnphictyons  met  Philip  in  Thrace.  He 
received  their  welcome  message  with  well- 
affected  surprise,  but  declared  his  veneration 
for  the  commands  of  the  council,  which  he 
should  be  ever  ready  to  obey.^ 

The  vigilant  prince  had  ahready  taken  proper 
measures  for  acting  as  general  of  the  Am- 
phictyons,  and  provided  a  sufficient  number  of 
transports  to  convey  his  army  into  Greece.  He 
understood  that  notwithstanding  the  intrigues 
of  £schines  and  his  associates,  the  Athenians 
had  been  persuaded  by  Demosthenes  to  oppose 
his  design,  and  that  their  admirals  Chares  and 
Proxenus  prepared  to  intercept  his  passage  with 
a  superior  naval  force.  To  b^e  this  opposition, 
Philip  employed  a  stratagem.  A  light  brigan- 
tine  was  despatched  to  Macedon  wiUi  letters  of 
such  import  as  gave  reason  to  believe  that  he 
purposed  immediately  returning  into  Thrace.' 
Besides  writing  to  Antipater,  his  principal  con- 
fidant and  minister,  he  took  care  to  mask  his 
artifice,  by  sending  letters  to  his  queen  Olympias. 
The  brigantine  designedly  fell  into  the  hands  of 
the  Athenians.  The  despatches  were  seized  and 
read ;  but  the  letter  of  the  queen  was  politely 
forwarded  to  its  destination.^  The  Athenian 
admirals  quitted  their  station,  and  Philip  ar- 
rived, without  opposition,  on  the  coast  of  Locris, 
from  whence  he  proceeded  to  Delphi. 

Though  the  Macedonians  alone  were  far  more 
numerous  than  seemed  necessary  for  the  reduc- 
tion of  Amphissa,  the  king,  in  the  month  of 
November,  despatched  circular  letters  through 
most  parts  of  Greece,  requiring  from  the  The- 
bans,  Peloponnesians,  and  other  states,  the  as- 
sistance of  their  combined  arms  to  maintain  the 
cause  of  the  Amphictyons  and  Apollo.  The 
Thebans,  rather  intimidated  by  a  powerful  a^ny 
in  their  neighbourhood,  than  inclined  to  the 
Macedonians,  of  whose  designs  they  had  lately 
become  extremely  jealous,  sent  a  small  body  of 
infantry  to  join  the  standard  of  Philip.  The 
Lacedasmonians,  long  disgusted  with  the  mea- 
sures of  Greece,  and  envying  the  power  of 
Macedon,  which  they  had  not  public  spirit  to 
oppose,   beheld  all  recent  transactions  with  a 


contemptuous  disregard,  and  seemed  firm  ia 
their  purpose  of  preserving  a  sullen  neotiilitj. 
The  Athenians,  awakened  by  the  actirityof 
Demosthenoa  to  a  sense  of  their  danger,  oppttid 
Philip  with  ten  thousand  mercenaries,  de^iaitf 
the  threats  of  the  oracle,  against  those  who  tool 
part  with  the  impious  Amphisseans.  The  on- 
tor  boldly  accused  the  Pythian  priestesi  and  hr 
ministers  of  being  bribed  to  Philippise,  or  ts 
prophesy  as  might  best  suit  the  intenstof 
Philip ;  while  J^schines,  on  the  other  hand, 
accused  his  adversary  of  having  received  a  tfaoQ> 
sand  drachmas,  and  an  annual  pension  of  tvutj 
minm,  to  abet  the  impiety  of  Amphissa.'  Tht 
king  of  Macedon,  without  waiting  for  any  fa- 
ther reinforcement  than  that  which  be  hun> 
oeived  from  the  Thebans,  besieged,  took,  uA 
garrisoned  that  unfortunate  city ;  and  hini|| 
routed  and  put  to  flight  the  Athenian  meneur 
ries,  spread  the  terror  of  his  arms  round  ill  iht 
neighbouring  territory.* 

The  news  of  these  events  occamoned  drndfid 

consternation  in  Athens.    The  terrified  ciUuBii 

who  could  not  be  persuaded  to  tear  th«Dirtli« 

from  their  beloved  pleasures  in  order  to  defnd 

Amphissa,  believed  the  moment  appnwdoif 

when  they  must  defend  their  own  walk  agtu^ 

the  victorious  invader.    Ailer  less  altercation 

and  delay  than  usually  prevailed  in  their  coos- 

cils,  they  sent  an  embassy  to  Philip,  czariogi 

suspension  of  hostilities,  and,  at  the  same  tin^ 

despatched  their  ablest  orators  to  rouse  tbt 

Greeks  from  their  supine  negUgence,  and  to 

animate  and  unite  them  against  aBaxbanan, 

who,  under  pretence  of  avenging  the  offeM 

divinity  of  Apollo,  meditated  the  subjogationof 

their  common  country.    Megara,  Eub<Bi,Uj- 

cas,  Corinth,  Corcyra,  and  Achaia,  fayoara^^ 

received  the  ambassadors,  and  readily  enm 

into  a  league  against  Macedon.  Thebes  flact>' 

ated  in  uncertainty,  hating  the  AtheoiaDiv 

rivals,  and  dreading  Philip  as  a  tyrant  Tu 

situation  of  the    Theban  territory,  UiroagB 

which  Philip  must  march  before  be  cooU  n- 

vade  Attica,  rendered  the  decision  of  tbatpeope 

peculiarly  important.^    To  gain  or  to  nwj 

their  friendship,  the  intrigues  of  P^'Jjf 

eloquence  of  Athens,  had  been  enoployedjriu 

unwearied  assiduity.  The  Thebans  *®°*P^[Jj 

deliberated,  resolved,  and  changed  their  reaola- 

tions.    The  partisans  of  Athens  were  mort  nj- 

meroos,  those  of  Macedon  most  active,  while  tw 

great  body  of  the  Theban  people  heard  the  di- 

mours  and  arguments  of  both  parties  with  tl» 

stupid  indifference,  and  took  their  ro»JJ^ 

with  that  lethargic  slowness,  which  diagnc* 

even  the  heavy  character  of  BGBOtians.^ 

^,  To  fix  their  wavering  in»J«* 

Olymp.       ^^^^  ^d  ^  awaken  their  eensibilij. 

A^'rifW    PMlip  at  length  had  reconise  to  tie 

A.  i..  ssa.  ^^^^^  impression  of  terror.  FwJ 

the  general  wreck  of  Phocis,  his  foresight  aoa 

poUcy  had  spared  the  walls  of  Elat0a«  a  07 

important  by  its  situation  between  two  ranj 

of  mountains,  which  opened  into  ^^^^ 

B<Botia.  The  citadel  was  built  on  an  «n»5t3 

washed  by  the  river  Cephissus,  which  floww 
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in  a  winding  coune  throvgh  B<Botia  into  the 
lake  Copais ;  a  broa4  ezprnnod  of  water,  which, 
by  certain  nayi^able  etreame,  communicated 
with  Attica.  This  raluable  poet,  conYeniently 
eitaate  for  receiving  reinforcements  from  Thes- 
^y  and  Macedon,  commanding  the  paasage 
into  BoBOtia,  distant  only  two  days  march  from 
Attioa,  and  which,  being  garrisoned  by  a  pow- 
foi  army,  might  continnaUy  alarm  the  safety  of 
Thebee  and  Athens,  Philip  seized  with  equal 
boldness  and  celerity ,>  drew  the  greater  part 
ofhis  troops  thither,  repaired  and  strengthened 
the  walls  of  the  place,  and  haWng  thos  secured 
himself  from  surprise,  watdied  a  fayourable 
opportunity  of  inflicting  punishment  on  the 
Athenians,  who  had  giyen  him  sufficient  ground 
to  represent  them  as  the  *  enemies  of  the  Am- 
phictyonic  council,io  by  whose  authority  the 
king  of  Macedon  affected  to  be  guided  in  all 
his  operations. 

We  are  not  acquainted  with  the  immediate 
effect  of  thisYigorous  measure  on  the  resolutions 
of  the  Thebans;  but  the  terror  and  consterna- 
tion of  the  uncorrupt  part  of  the  citizens,  may 
be  conjectured  by  what  happened  on  the  same 
occasion  at  Athens.  It  was  late  in  the  evening 
when  a  courier  arrit^ed  with  the  melancholy 
tidings  that  Philip  had  taken  possession  of 
£lat0a.  The  people  had  retired  to  their  houses; 
the  magistrates  supped  in  the  Prytaneum;  but 
in  a  moment  all  were  abroad.  Some  hastened 
to  the  generals ;  others  went  in  quest  of  the 
officer'*  whose  business  it  was  to  summon  the 
citizens  to  council ;  most  flocked  to  the  market- 
place ;  and,  in  order  to  make  room  for  the  as* 
■embly,  pulled  down  or  burned  the  temporary 
wooden  edifices  erected  by  the  tradesmen  or  ar- 
tificers who  exposed  their  wares  to  sale  in  that 
spacious  square.  Before  dawn  the  confusion 
ceased;  the  citizens  Were  all  assembled;  the 
senators  took  their  places ;  the  president  report- 
ed to  them  the  alarming  intelligence  that  had 
been  received.  The  herald  then  proclaimed 
with  a  loud  yoice,  ^  That  he  who  had  any  thing 
to  offisr  on  this  present  ^mergence,  should  mount 
the  rostrum,  and  propose  his  advice."  The 
invitation,  though  frequently  repeated,  was  re- 
ceived with  silence  and  dismay.  The  magis- 
trates,  the  generals,  the  demagogues,  were  all 
present ;  but  none  obeyed  the  summons  of  the 
herald,  which  Demosthenes  calls  the  voice  of 
their  country  imploring  the  assistance  of  her 
ohildren.13 

At  length  th^t  accomplished  orator  arose,  and 
obtained  the  noblest  triumph  of  patriotism ;  hav- 
ing proposed,  amidst  universal  consternation, 
suK  advice  equally  prudent,  generous,  and  suc- 
ceasful.  He  began  by  darting  a  ray  of  hope  into 
the  desponding  citizens,  and  assuring  them  that, 
were  not  the  Thebans,  the  greater  part  at  least 
of  the  Thebans,  hostile  to  Philip,  that  prince 
would  not  be  actually  posted  at  Elatasa,  but  on 


9  Diodor.  ft-DeaMMtfaan.  nbi  rapni. 

10  JB»6tda.  in  Ctwiphont. 

11  Tov  TmKiriyitTtiv  iKKXevv,  p.  339. 

19  XaXAv^nc  ^1  rite  »Oivir$  ^49  irsr^ iloc  t****lf  '*'"  if  «v*r« 
virtf  rsTHfiaf  if*  ymf  •  im^vg  xsra  row«  v/*9vt  ^«vi|v 
M^jiirt.  ravTiiv  ho(»i)v  th?  irHTft9o(  fisMiov  itrrt  ^y^^T- 
imtj  p.  317.  The  paHMfe  that  follows  hai  been  often  eited, 
aod  ean  nSver  be  too  much  ttodied,  ■■  <me  of  tbe  flneit  ex- 
SMPlse  of  oralorieal  nuntion. 
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the  Athenian  frontier.  He  exhorted  his  coun- 
trymen to  shake  off  the  unmanly  terror  which 
had  surprised  them ;  and,  instead  of  fearing 
for  themselves,  to  fear  only  for  their  neighbours, 
whoee  territories  were  more  immediately  threat- 
ened, and  who  must  sustain  the  first  shock  of 
the  invasion.  ^^Let  your  forces,"  continued 
he,  ''immediately  march  to  Eleusis,  in  order 
to  show  the  Thebans,  and  all  Greece,  that  as 
those  who  have  sold  their  country,  are  support- 
ed by  the  Macedonian  forces  at  Elatoia,  so  you 
are  ready  to  defend  with  your  hereditary  con- 
rage  and  fortune  thoee  who  fight  for  liberty. 
Let  ambassadors  at  the  same  time  be  sent  to 
Thebee,  to  remind  that  republic  of  the  good 
offices  conferred  by  your  ancestors ;  to  assure 
the  Thebans,  that  you  do  not  consider  them  as 
aliens;  that  the  people  of  Athens  have  forgot 
all  recent  hostilities  with  the  citizens  of  Greece^ 
and  will  never  forsake  the  eause  of  their  common 
country,  which  is  actually,  in  a  peculiar  man- 
ner, the  cause  of  Thebes.  To  this  community, 
therefore,  offer  your  most  disinterested  seryi- 
ces.  To  make  any  demand  for  yourselvem 
would  be  highly  improper  in  the  present  Junc- 
ture. Assure  them  tliat  you  are  deeply  a£Jected 
by  their  danger,  and  prepared  generously  to  de- 
fend them  to  the  utmost  of  your  power." 

These  proposals  being  received  with  general 
approbation,  Demosthenes  drew  up  *a  formal 
decree  for  carrying  them  into  execution;  a 
decree  which  may  he  considered  as  the  expiring 
voice  of  a  people,  who,  agreeably  to  the  mag- 
nanimous counsel  of  Perides,  had  determined, 
that  when  evesy  thing  mortal  perished,  the 
fame  of  Athens  should  remain.*'  Having 
painted  in  the  most  odious  colours,  the  perfidy 
and  violenoe  of  Philip ;  and  having  stigmatized 
with  due  severity,  the  recent  instances  of  his 
injustice  and  lust  of  power,  the  orator  Qondudee, 
^  For  such  reasons,  the  senate  and  people  of  • 

■13  See  e.  XT.  p.  194.  In  deftadiog  hie  own  oonda'ct,  doI- 
withttaodiof  tbe  nnfortiinate  conaeqaencoe  with  which  it 
was  etiended.  Demoithenet  eeeins  animated  by  the  true 
spirit  of  Pericle*.  BevX.e/»«t  n  xhi  vaifMJe^ov  iisriiir;  %mt 
fttv  wftf  AiO(  «•!  Ai«»v :  f^niiif  Ti|v  vsrif CoXifir  flaw^Mrif, 
»KK»  #*IT*  fvtotMf  •  X.(y«  8«wfiir«r«»*  1 1  ymf  mwmrt  wf- 
inKm  rm  AtiXXorr*  yiniriHo*,  xhi  trftnitrmv  irmvr$(f  s«i 
su  VfovXiyi  Aitf^<ri|,Kai  ittftttfTt^cv^  6o*v  k«i  tinfmymf^ 
0$  ftv^i  ipdty^m*  •vii  evT»(  Mff-orrMriftv  rn  voXii  tavtwv 
nv  nm-tf  n  itiilt  n  irf9yvm»   n  rov  /nKK0¥r9f  mtmVf  liX' 

x»y»9.  The  beauties  of  such  paanfee,  dependinf  chiefly 
on  collocation  of  wordt  and  aentimenta,  of  which  Demot- 
thonea,  of  ail  writers,  waa  the  Krraleet  naater,  cannot  bo 
translated.  The  meaning  ia,  **  I  wiU  venture  to  say  what 
is  contrary  to  common  opinion,  and,  in  the  name  or  the 
Gods!  regard  not  its  extravagance,  but  examine  it  with  in- 
dulgence. Had  all  of  you  foreseen  what  was  going  to  bap- 
pen,  had  the  consec^uoooes  of  our  conduct  been  maoifejit, 
and  had  }rou,  .Aschioes,  repeatedly  proclaimed  them  with 
a  loud  voice,  you,  who  then  opened  not  vour  mooth^et 
the  Athenians  ought  not  to  have  forsalien  tae  cause  of  we- 
cian  freedom,  unless  they  forsooli  their  glory,  tlieir  ances- 
tors, and  their  renown  with  succeeding  ages.**  The  same 
thought  is  expreswd  in  language  still  IwMer,  after  the  hear- 
ers are  prepared  for  it,  by  a  page  of  tbe  most  animated  elo* 
qnence:  AKKm  9v%  im^trmf  n/tafTfTt,  •vSftf  AS^vmioi, 
TOV  vmf  rm  %9»9rmt  •Xi«9i;<et;  jc«4  rsT^fiac  kiv^vvov 
•fM^fvfti*  e«  put  ro«(  fir  Mmfimvt  vf  ex«vf«vi«^«rrMC  rwv 
■■f  oyttMt,  hjt.  See  the  passage,  p.  343.  He  sweats  by 
thoee  who  fell  at  Maratboa,  Plataa,  Sakrois,  and  Artemi- 
sinm.  that  the  Athenians  did  not  err  in  defendincr,  with  nn- 
eqnal  fortune,  and  against  superior  force,  the  public  safbty 
and  liberty.  Such  passages,  when  detached,  mav  aprnar 
extravagant  and  gigantic;  but,  as  in  the  chDrefa  of  Sti 
Peter*s,  where  all  is  arranged  with  such  admirable  tym- 
metry,  that  nn  flgore  appears  beyond  the  natural  siaa,  to  ia 
the  works  of  DemosUieoes,  nothing  appeaia  Mosatioaa  be- 
eauae  all  ia  great 
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Athens,  emolttting  the  glory  of  their  ancestors, 
to  whom  the  liberty  of  Greece  was  ever  dearer 
than  the  interest  of  their  particular  republic, 
and  humbly  rsTering  the  gods  and  heroes, 
guardians  of  the  Athenian  city  and  territory, 
whose  aid  they  now  hnplore,  have  resolved  to 
send  to  the  coast  of  B<BOtia  a  fleet  of  two  hun- 
dred sail,  to  march  to  Eleusis  with  their  whole 
military  strength,  to  despatch  ambassadors  to 
the  several  states  of  Greece,  and  particularly  to 
the  Thebans,  encouraging  them  to  remain  un- 
terrified  amidst  the  dangers  which  threaten 
them^  and  to  exert  themselv^  manfully  in  de- 
fence of  the  common  cause,  with  assurance 
that  the  people  of  Athens,  unmindful  of  old  or 
later  differences  which  have  prevailed  between 
the  two  republics,  are  determined  and  ready  to 
support  them  with  all  their  faculties,  their  trea- 
sures, their  niavies,  and  their  arms;  well  know- 
ing that  to  contend  for  pre-eminence  with  the 
Greeks  is  an  honourable  contest;  but  to  be 
commanded  by  a  foreigner,  and  to  suifer  a  Bar- 
barian to  wrest  the  sovereignty  from  their 
hands,  would  tarnish  their  hereditary  glory, 
and  disgrace  their  country  for  ever." 

The  same  undaunted  spirit  which  dictated 
this  decree,  attended  the  exertions  of  Demos- 
thenes in  his  embasmr  to  Thebes,  in  which  he 
triumphed  over  the  mtrigues  of  Amyntas  and 
Clearchus;  and  over  the  eloquence  of  Philon  of 
Byzantium,  the  emissaries  employed  by  Philip 
on  this  important  occasion.  The  Thebans 
passed  a  decree  for  receiving  with  gratitude  the 
proffered  assistance  of  Athens ;  and  the  Athe- 
nian army  having  soon  after  taken  the  field, 
were  admitted  within  the  Theban  walls,  and 
treated  with  all  the  flattering  distinctions  of 
ancient  hospitality.^ 

Mean  while  Philip  having  advanced  towards 
the  B<B0tian  frontier,  his  detached  parties  were 
foiled  in  two  rencounters  with  the  confederates. 
Regardless  of  these  losses,  to  which,  perhaps,  he 
purpoiely  submitted,  as  necessary  stratagems  to 
draw  the  enemy  from  their  walls,  he  proceeded 
with  his  main  body,  thirty-two  thousand  strong, 
to  the  plain  of  Chearonea.  This  place  was 
considered  by  Philip  as  well  adapted  to  the 
operations  of  the  Macedonian  phalanx ;  and  the 

ground  for  his  encampment,  and  afterwards  the 
eld  of  battle,  were  chosen  with  equal  sagacity; 
having  in  view,  on  one  side,  a  temple  of  Her- 
cules, whom  the  Macedonians  regarded  as  the 
author  of  their  royal  house,  and  the  high  pro- 
tector of  their  fortune ;  and,  on  the  other,  the 
banks  of  the  Thermodon,  a  small  river  flowing 
into  the  Cephi^sus,  announced  by  the  oracles  of 
Greece  as  the  destined  scene  of  desolation  and 
wo  to  their  unhappy  country.^  The  generals 
of  the  confederate  Greeks  had  been  much  less 
careful  to  avail  themselves  of  the  powerful 
sanctions  of  superstition.  Unrestrained  by  in- 
auspicious sacrifices,  the  Athenians  had  left 
their  city  at  the  exhortation  of  Demosthenes,  to 
wait  no  other  omen  but  the  cause  of  their  coun- 
try. Regardless  of  oracles,  they  ailerwards  ad- 
vanced to  the  ill-fated    Thermodon,  aocom- 

1  pamoBtlienw,  who  furnislMi  ihe  above  nurrativei,  avotda 
dw«Hin«  on  (he  followinf  melnncholy  otDnU,  which  are  re- 
lated by  Diodoffuc,  I,  xTi.  p.  475.  H  aeq.  Plat,  in  Ali>x«r»d. 
Wnite,  I.  IK.  B.  414.  Jiutin.  1.  ix.  c.  iii.  et  Paiuaniaa  Besot ic. 
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panied  by  the  Thebans,  and  the  waatj 
forcementB  raised  by  the  islands,  the  states  of 
Peloponnesus,  which  had  joined  their  all: 
Their  army  amounted  to  thirty  thousand 
animated  by  the  noblest  cause  for  which 
can  fight,  but  commanded  by  the 
Lysicles  and  Chares,  the  first  but  little, 
the  second  unfavourably,  known;  and  by  The- 
avenes  the  Theban,  a  penon  strongly  suspected 
of  treachery ;  all  three  creatures  of  caiwJ,  asd 
tools  of  faction,  slaves  of  interest  or  volapto- 
ousness,  whose  characters  (especially  as  th^ 
had  been  appointed  to  command  the  only  stales 
whose  shame,  rather  than  virtue,  yet  opposed 
the  public  enetny)  are  alone  suffident  to  ptoie 
that  Greece  was  ripe  for  ruin. 

When  the  day  approached  for  aboiishiog  the 
tottering  independence  of  those  turbulent  re- 
publics, which  their  own  internal  vices,  and  the 
arms  and  intrigues  of  Philip,  bad  been  graduaDy 
undermining  for  twenty- tWo  years,  both  axmies 
formed  in  battle  array  before  the  rising  of  ifaa 
sun.  The  right  wing  of  the  Macedonians  was 
headed  by  P^ip,  who  judged  proper  to  oppose 
in  person  the  dangerous  fury  of  the  Athenians. 
His  son  Alexander,  only  nineteen  years  of  age, 
but  surrounded  by  experienced  officers,  com- 
manded the  left  wing,  which  faced  the  Sacred 
Band  of  the  Thebans.  The  auxiliaries  of  either 
army  were  posted  in  the  centre.  In  the  begin- 
ning of  the  action,  the  Athenians  charged  iritk 
impetuousity,  and  repelled  the  opposing  divi- 
sions of  the  enemy ;  but  the  youthful  ardour 
of  Alexander  obliged  the  Thebans'  to  retire,  the 
Sacred  Band  being  cut  down  to  a  man.  The 
activity  of  the  young  prince  completed  their  dis- 
order, anid  pursued  the  scattered  multitude  with 
his  Thessalian  cavalry. 

Mean  time  the  Athenian  generals,  too  much 
elated  by  their  first  advantage,  lost  the  opportu- 
nity to  improve  it;  for,  having  repelled  the  cen- 
tre and  right  wing  of  the  Macedonians,  except 
the  phalanx,  which  was  composed  of  cbossB 
men,  and  immediately  commanded  by  the  kiog, 
they,  instead  of  attempting  to  break  this  formi- 
dable body,  by  attacking  it  in  flank,  pressed^ 
forward  against  the  fugitives,  the  insolent  Lysi- 
cles exclaiming  in  vain  triumph,  **  Pursue,  ray 
brave  countrymen!  let  us  drive  the  cowards  to 
Macedon."  Philip  observed  this  rash  fblly 
with  contempt,  and  saying  to  thoee  around  him, 
^onr  enemies  know  not  how  to  conquer,* 
commanded  his  phalanx,  by  a  rapid  erolutian, 
to  gain  an  adjacent  eminence,  from  which  they 
poured  down,  firm  and  collected,  on  the  ad- 
vancing Athenians,  whose  confidence  of  suocfss 
had  rendered  them  totally  insensible  to  danger. 
But  the  irresistible  shock  of  the  Macedonian 
spear  converted  their  fury  into  despair.  Above 
a  thousand  fell,  two  thousand  were  taken  pri- 
soners; the  rest  escaped  by  a  precipitate  and 
shameful  flight  Of  the  Thebans  more  were 
killed  than  taken.  Few  of  the  confederates 
perished,  as  they  had  little  share  in  the  aetioo, 
and  as  Philip,  perceiving  his  victory  to  be  com- 
plete, gave  orders  to  spare  the  vanquished,  with 
a  clemency  unusual  in  that  age,  and  not  less 
honourable  to  his  understanding  than  his  heart ; 

3  Plutarch,  in  Alt  xnnH.  « 

4  EoljBD.  Strata^ em.  1.  iv.  c  ti. 
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XO&  his  humanity  thus  subdued  the  minda, 
id  i^ained  the  afiecttons,  of  his  conquered 
lemiee.^ 

According  to  the  Grecian  custom,  the  battle 
'inraiB  follow^  by  an  eniertainment,  at  which  the 
Icing^^  presiding  in  person,  received  the  congratu- 
lattions  of  his  friends,  and  the  humble  supplica- 
tions of  the  Athenian  dq;>utie8,  who  craved  the 
t>odies  of  their  slain.    Their  request,  which 
served  as  an  acknowledgment  of  their  defeat, 
^waB  readily  granted;  but  before  they  availed 
Chemselves  of  the  permission  to  carry  off  their 
4lead,  Philip,  who  with  his  natural  intemperance, 
lisul  protracted  the  entertainment  till  morning, 
iflBueid  forth  with  his  licentious  companions  to 
visit  the  field  of  battle;  their  heads  crowned 
^irith  festive  garlands,  their  minds  intoxicated 
^v^ith  the  insolence  of  wine  and  victory }  yet  the 
sight  of  the  slaughtered  Thebans,  which  first 
presented  itself  to  their  eyes,  and  particularly 
the  sacred  band  of  friends  and  lovers,  who  lay 
covered  with  honourable  wounds,  on  the  spot 
-vhere  they  had  been  drawn  up  to  fight,  brought 
back  these  insolent  spectators  to  the  sentiments 
of  reason  and  humanity.    Philip  beheld  the 
awful  scene  with  a  mixture  of  admiration  and 
pity;  and,afler  an  affecting  silence,  denounc- 
ed  a  solemn  curse  against  those  who  basely 
suspected  the  friendship  of  such  brave  men 
to  be  tainted  with  criminal  and  infamous  pas- 
sions.6 

But  this  serious  temper  of  mind  did  not  last 
long;  for  having  proceeded  to  that  quarter  of 
the  field  where  the  Athenians  had  fought  and 
fallen,  the  king  abandoned  himself  to  all  the 
levity  and  littleness  of  the  most  petulant  joy. 
Instead  of  being  impressed  with  a  deep  sense  of 
his  recent  danger,  and  with  dutiful  gratitude  to 
Heaven  for  the  happiness  of  his  escape,  and  the 
importance  of  his  victory,  Philip  only  compared 
the  boastful  pretensions,  with  the  mean  per- 
formances of  his  Athenian  enemies ;  and,  struck 
by  this  contrast,  rehearsed,  with  the  insolent 
mockery  of  a  buffoon,  the  pompous  declaration 
of  war  lately  drawn  up  by  the  ardent  patriotism 
and  too  sanguine  hopes  of  Demosthenes.    It 
was  on  this  occasion  that  the  orator  Demades 
at  once  rebuked  the  folly,  and  flattered  the  am- 
bition of  Philip,  by  asking  him,  Why  he  assumed 
the  ckaraeter  of  Thersitee,  when  fortune  assign- 
ed him  the  part  of  Agamemnon  ?' 

Whatever  might  be  the  effect  of  this  sharp,  re- 
primuid,B  it  is  certain  that  the  king  of  Macedon 
indulged  not,  on  any  future  occasion,  a  vain 
triumph  over  the  vanquished.  When  advised 
by  his  generals  to  advance  into  Attica,  and  to 
render  himself  master  of  Athens,  he  only  re- 
plied, **  Have  I  done  so  much  for  glory,  and 
shaU  I  destroy  the  theatre  of  that  glory  P'^s  His 
subsequent  conduct  corresponded  with  the  mo- 
deration of  this  sentiment  He  restored,  with- 
out nnsom,  the  Athenian  prisoners;  who,  at 
departing,  having  demanded  their  baggage,  were 
also  gratified  in  this  particular;  the  king  plea- 
santly observing,  that  the  Athenians  seemed  to 


5  PniMnn.  Acltftie.  Diodor.  et  Jimlin,  ubi  iianra. 
fi  Platareh  in  Pnlopid.  7  Plutarch  in  Demmthen. 

8  Plutarch  aMriliM  to  this  mnart  obanvationthe  moUers- 
tion  of  Philip's  satMequent  condaeL 
0  f  JuUrch  in  ApophOi. 


think  he  had  not  conquered  thea  in  e«ineBt.io 
Soon  afterwards  he  despatched  his  son  Alexan- 
der, and  Antipater,  the  most  trusted  of  his  mi- 
nisters, to  offer  them  peace  on  such  favourable 
terms  as  they 'had  little  reason  to  expect  They 
were  required  to  send  deputies  to  the  Isthmus 
of  Corinth,  where,  to  adjust  their  respective 
contingents  of  troops  for  the  Persian  expedition, 
Philip  purposed  assembling,  early  in  the  spring, 
a  general  convention  of  all  the  Grecian  states ; 
they  were  ord'ered  to  surrender  the  isle  of  Sa- 
moa, which  actually  formed  the  principal  station 
of  their  fleet,  and  the  main  bulwark  and  de- 
fence of  all  their  maritime  or  insular  posses- 
sions ;  but  they  were  allowed  to  enjoy,  unmo- 
leste'dL,  the  Attic  territory,  with  their  hereditary 
form  of  government,  and  flattered  by  the  ac- 
quisition of  Oropus,  for  which' they  had  so  long 
contended  with  the  unhappy  Thebans.  >*  It  was 
not  merely  in  being  deprived  of  this  city,  that 
the  Thebans  experienced  the  indignation  of  the 
conqueror.  From  the  transactions  betwe^  Ma^ 
cedon  and  Thebes,  in  the  early  parit  of  hie 
reign,  Philip  thought  himself  entitled  to  treat 
that  people,  not  as  open  and  generous  ffaftmies, 
whose  struggle  for  freedom  deserved  his  cle- 
mency, but  as  faithless  and  insidious  rebels^ 
who  merited  ell  the  severity  of  his  justice.  He 
punished  the  repubhcan  party  with  unrelenting 
rigour;  restored  the  traitors,  whom  they  had 
banished,  to  the  first  honours  of  the  republic ; 
and,  in  order  to  support  their  government, 
placed  a  Macedonian  garrison  in  the  Theban 
citadel.i3 

In  his  opposite  treatment  of  the  two  repub- 
lics, Philip,  it  is  probable,  was  swayed  neither 
by  affection  nor  hatred;  his  grenerosit^  and  his 
rigour  were  alike  artificial,  and  both  directed  by 
hS  interest  -Besides  the  different  characters  of 
the  Thebans  and  Athenians,  which  rendered  the 
former  as  sensible  to  the  impression  of  fear,  as 
the  latter  were  susceptible  of  gratitude  and  es- 
teem, the  Thebans  had  too  long,  and  too  early, 
abandoned  the  cause  of  Greece,  ^d  too  stren.u- 
ously  exerted  themselves  in  establishing  the 
power  of  Macedon,  to  acquiie  much  reputation 
by  one  unsuccessful  attempt  to  resist  Philip,  to 
which  they  had  been  at  length  roused  less  by 
their  own  public  spirit  or  courage,  than  bv  the 
zeal  ftnd  eloquence  of  Demosthenes.  The  Athe- 
nians, on  the  contrary,  who  from  the  beginning 
had  opposed  the  views  of  this  prince,  thougp 
with  far  less  prudence  and  activity  than  their 
situation  required ;  who,  through  the  whole 
course  of  his  reign,  had  continued  to  traverse 
his  measures,  and  to  spurn  his  authority ;  and 
who,  previously  to  the  last  fatal  encounter  at 
Chaerodea,  had  endeavoured  to  fonn  a  general 
confederacy,  and  when  that  proved  impossible, 
had  determined,  almost  unassisted  and  alone,  to 
resist  the  common  foe,  seemed  entitled  to  such 
gratitude  and  applause,  as  compassion  bestows 
on  ill-directed  valour  and  unfortunate  patriot- 
ism; and  the  rigorous  treatment  .of  such  a  peo- 
ple must  have  shocked  the  sentiments,  and  ex- 
asperated the  hatred,  of  every  citizen  of  Greece, 
who  yet  retained  the  faintest  tincture  of  ancient 

10  Platareh  in  Apophth. 

11  PauMuiias  Bfflofie.    Diodorna.  abi  sapia. 
IS  Justin.  1.  iz.  c  It. 
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principles,  or  who  was  stilt  animated  by  the 
smallest  spark  of  public  spirit. 

Philip  too  well  understood  his  interest,  thus 
to  tarnish  the  glory,  and  risk  the  fruits  of  vio- 
tory,  although  the  daring  and  imprudent  beha- 
viour of  the  Athenians,  afler  the  battle,  might 
have  served  to  justify  the  harshest  measures. 
The  first  news  of  their  defeat  filled  the  city  with 
tumult  or  consternation.  But  when  the  disor- 
der ceased,  the  people  showed  themselves  dispos- 
ed to  place  their  whole  confidence  in  arms,  none 
in  the  mercy  of  Philip.  Upon  the  motion  of 
Hyperides,*  a  decree  passed  for  sending  to  the 
Pirseus  their  wives,  cMldren,  and  most  valuable 
effects,  together  with  the  sacred  images  and  or- 
naments of  their  gods.  By  the  same  decree^  the 
rights  and  freedom  of  the  city  were  bestowed  on 
strangers  and  slaves,  and  rewored  to  persons  de- 
clared infamous,  on  this  one  condition,  that  they 
exerted  themselves  in  the  public  defence.  De- 
mosthenes, with  equal  success,  proposed  a  decree 
for  repairing  the  walls  and  fortifications,  a  work 
which,  bein?  himself  appointed  to  superintend, 
he  generously  accomplished  at  the  expense  of  his 
private  fortune.^  The  orator  Lycurgus  under- 
took the  more  easy  task  of  impeaching  the 
worthless  Lysicles,  whose  misconduct  in  the 
day  of  battle  had  l^en  the  immediate  cause  of 
l^e  late  fatal  disaster.  In  a  discourse  calculated 
to  revive  the  spirit  of  military  enthusiasm,  which 
had  anciently  animated  the  Athenians,  the 
speaker  thus  warmly  apostrophised  the  con- 
scious guilt  of  the  mute  and  trembling  general: 
*^  The  Athenians  have  been  totally  defeated  in 
an  engagement ;  the  enemy  have  erected  a 
trophy  to  the  eternal  dishonour  of  Athens ;  and 
Greece  is  now  prepared  to  receive  the  detested 
yoke  of  servitude.  Tou  were  our  commander 
on  that  inglorious  day ;  and  still  you  breathe 
the  vital  air,  enjoy  the  light  of  the  sun,  and  ap- 
pear in  our  public  places,  a  living  monument 
of  the  disgrace  and  ruin  of  your  country."  The 
quick  resentment  of  the  hearers  supplied  the 
consequence,  and  the  criminal  was  lagged  to 
execution.^ 

Neither  the  inflammatory  decrees,  nor  the 
hostile  preparations  of  Athens,  could  shake  the 
moderation  of  Philip,  or  determine  him  to  alter 
the  favourable  terms  of  accommodation,  which 
he  had  already  proposed  by  hts  ambassadors. 
The  patriotic  op  republican  party,  headed  by  the 
orators  just  mentioned,  breathed  hatred  and  re- 
venge; but,  at  the  intercession  of  the  Areopagus, 
which  on  this  occasion  acted  suitably  to  the 
fame  of  its  ancient  wisdom,  the  prudent  and 
▼irtuous  Phocion^  was  appointed  to  the  chief 
command.  The  discernment  of  this  statesman 
and  general,  whose  merit  had  been  neglected 
while  it  was  yet  time  to  perform  any  essential 
service,  might  easily  perceive  the  vanity  of  at- 
tempting to  recover  the  honour  of  a  people, 
who,  antecedently  to  their  defeat  by  Phihp,  had 
been  still  more  fatally  subdued  by  their  own 
pernicious  vices.  Amidst  the  important  events 
of  the  Macedonian  war,  and  amidst  the  dread- 
ful misfortunes  which,  in  consequence  of  its 


1  Plut.  in  Vita  Hypend. 
3  Diodor.  L  xvi.  p.  477. 


S  DemoflUi.  de  Corona. 
4  Plotarch  in  Phocion. 


melancholy  issue,  hung  over  their  coontrj,  m 
set  of  Athenian  citizens;,  distinguished  bj  tbear 
ran](  and  fortune,  and  known  by  the  appellaiioa 
of  the  Sixty,  from  the  accidental  number  of 
their  original  institution,  daily  assembled  xnte 
a  club,  where  all  serious  transactions  wen 
treated  with  levity  and  ridicule,  and  the  tiae 
totally  dedicated  to  feasting,  gaming,  and  tbe 
sprightly  exercises  of  wit  and  pleaaantry.  This 
detestable  society  saw,'  without  emotion,  Ibeir 
countrymen  arming  for  battle ;  with  the  moat 
careless  indifference  they  received  accoonti  of 
their  captivity  or  death ;  nor  did  the  pahhc  ca- 
lamities in  any  degree  disturb  their  ibetiTity,  cr 
interrupt,  for  a  moment,  the  tranquil  ooone  of 
their  pleasures.  Their  fame  having  leeched 
Maoedon,  Philip  sent  them  a  sum  of  money,  lo 
support  the  expense  of  an  institution  so  &T(»nr> 
able  to  his  viewsb  But  what  opinion  mosi 
Phocion  have  formed  of  such  an  esteblisluiMBl; 
or  how  was  it  possible  for  any  dispaaaioDate 
man  of  ordinary  prudence  to  expect,  that  m.  re- 
public so  totally  degenerate,  as  to  foster  SBcfa 
wretches  within  its  bosom,  could  saooeesfuOy 
wage  war  against  a  yigilant  and  enterpfuuig 
enemy  ? 

The  arguments  of  the  wisest  portion  of  tbs 
community  for  accepting  the  peace  pn^bred  by 
Philip,  were  strengthened  and  confirmed  by  the 
return  of  Demades  with  the  Athenian  prieoneis 
taken  at  Chsronea,  who  unanimously  biased 
forth  the  praises  of  their  generous  oonqnemr. 
Ambassadors  were  accordingly  despatched  to 
the  king  of  Macedon,  to  accept  and  ratify  the 
treaty  of  peace,  upon  the  terms  which  he  had 
condescended  to  offer ;  and  the  only  marks  of 
deference  shown  to  the  violent  party,  who  stiU 
clamoured  for  war,  were,  that  Demochans, 
who  ostentatiously  afiected  a  rude  boldness  of 
speech  against  Philip,  was  named  among  the 
ambassadors ;  and  that  Demosthenes,  the  irre- 
concilable enemy  of  that  prince,  was  appointed 
to  pronounce  the  fimeral  oration  in  honour  of 
those  slain  at  Choeronsa. 

Demochares  acquitted  himself  of  his  commis- 
sion with  that  extravagant  petulance  which 
naturally  flowed  from  his  character;  and  which, 
in  the  Grecian  commonwealths,  too  feeqaently 
disgraced  the  decency  of  public  transactions. 
At  their  audience  of  leave,  Philip,  with  leas 
sincerity  than  politeness,  lavished  on  the  am- 
bassadors his  usual  professions  of  friendship, 
and  obligingly  asked  them,  if  there  was  any 
thing  farther  in  which  he  could  gratify  the 
Athenians  f  ^  Yes,"  said  Demochares,  ^  hang 
thyself  The  just  indignation  of  all  present 
broke  forth  against  this  unproyoked  insolence, 
when  Philip,  with  admirable  coolnesa,  silenced 
the  clamour,  by  saying,  *^Let  this  ridieuioos 
brawler  depart  unmolested  ;"  and  then  tuniing 
to  the  other  ambassadors,  **•  Go,  tell  your  coun- 
trymen, that  those  who  can  utter  such  oat- 
rages  are  less  just  and  moderate,  than  he  who 
can  pardon  them."> 

The  honourable  employment  conferred  on 
Demosthenes,  which  showed  that,  notwith- 
standing the  imfortunate  issue  of  his  councils, 
the  Athenians  still  approved  his  principles  and 


5  AUMUMBOi,  1.  xW.  p.  614. 
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lis  patriotiMD,  might  have  been  expected  to 
il«vate  his  eentimenti  and  hia  language  to  the 
lighest  strain  df  eloqaence.  But  the  complec- 
ion  of  the  timas  no  longer  admitted  those  daring 
lights  to  which  he  had  been  accustomed  to 
oar ;  and  the  powers  of  the  orator  seem  to 
lave  declined  with  the  fortunes  of  his  country, 
^ith  too  apparent  caution  he  avoids  the  men- 
ion  of  all  recent  transactions,  and  dwells  with 
iiesome  minuteneas  on  the  ancient,  and  even 
'abalous  part%  of  the  Athenian  sUury*    One 


transient  flash  of  light  breaks  forth  towards  the 
end  of  his  discourse,  when  commemorating  the 
glory  of  the  slain,  he  says,  that  the  removal  of 
thoBe  zealous  republicans  from  their  country 
was  like  ticking  the  sun  from  the  world  \^  a 
figure  bold,  yet  just ;  since,  after  the  battle  of 
Chieronna,  there  remained  no  further  hopes  of 
resisting  the  conqueror — the  dignity  of  freedom 
was  for  ever  lost,  and  the  gloom  of  night 
and  tyranny  descended  and  thickened  over 
Greece,^ 


CHAPTER  XXXVII. 

Liberal  Spirii  of  the  MaeedotUan  Omtmment— Philip  appointed  OenertU  of  the'  Oneke^Re- 
beUvon  ofllljfria — ^Assassination  of  Philip — His  Character^— Accession  of  Alexander — His  Ex* 
pedition, against  the  lUyrians  and  TribaUi — Repasses  the  Dantibt^RebeUion  m  Qreeee — De- 
'^traetionof  Thebes — Heroism  of  TimocUa — Alexander  crosses  the  Hellesponi — State  of  the  Per* 
eian  Empire — Battle  of  the  GraniciU'- Siege  ofMilettts  and  Halieamassus — Bold  Adventure  of 
two  'Jiacedonian  Soldiers — Alexander's  judicious  Plan  of  War — Arts  bg  which  he  secured  his 
Conquests — The  Battle  of  Issue — The  Virtues  of  Alexander  expand  with  his  prosperity. 


'T^UE  Greeks  acknowledged,  with  reluctance 
-'•  and  sorrow,  that  by  the  decisive  victory  of 
Z^heeronsa,  Philip  became  master  of  their  coun- 
jy.9  But  we  should  form  a  very  erroneous 
lotion  of  the  Macedonian  government,  if  we 
x>mpared  it  with  the  despotism  of  the  East,  or 
Jie  absolute  dominion  of  many  European  mo- 
laichs.  Th9  authority  of  Philip,  eyen  in  his 
xereditary  realm,  was  modeled  on  that  admira- 
ble system  of  power  and  liberty,  which  distin- 
jrnished  and  ennobled  the  policies  of  the  heroid 
Lge8.^<i  He  administered  the  religion,  decided 
the  differences,  and  coinmanded  the  valour,  of 
loldiers  and  freemen.*^  Personal  merit  entitled 


7  Qtrtrtf  ymf  li  rif  $%  r*«  s«lim|KOTO(  ■•e'/wow  to  ^mg 
^i\.»ire,  ivrx»in(  *»*  XMJCiirOf  »ir*e  o  Xi«iro/«(i»e(  nM*v 
ii9f  evT«  xmvit  Mffffaiv  mv»tfi9t»vmv^  iv  irxorii  ««i  ireXX.i| 
fvrxKitm  w^  0  ff-fwro^  C,n>'^i  t«v  Zxx^rav  yivoMt  p.  155. 
*  For,  ■■  if  4ight  ware  taken  from  the  world,  the  remaioing 
ife  of  loortab  would  be  involved  in  diffioullj  and  miaery : 
lo  by  the  death  of  thoae  warriors,  the  orinnal  fflory  of 
3reeoe  waa  buried  in  darkneai  and  ipiominy.**  Of  hia  die- 
ioorse,  whieh  Ubaniua  denlea-  lo  be  geoutne,  many  paaaajroa 
ire  eorrupt.  and  many  interpolated.  .The  genera]  debiliiy 
if  the  wbole  may  be  explained  by  the  observation  in  the 
ezt,  without  having  reooune  to  the  defence  of  Woifina : 
'  Oraiiooem  Libaniua  Demoithenia  eaie  negat  ut  Tilenl  et 
mbeeillem  CMnnino  Quod  quia  miretur,  cum  et  argumentum 
it  imbectiler*  Demoathea.  edit.  Wolf.  p.  153. 

8  Hie  diet  nnivenn  Oracle,  et  slbriam  dominationia,  et 
•slaetiafllmam  libertatem  ftnivit.  Justin.  L  is.  e.  iii.  De- 
Boetheoea,  Diodorus,  Btrabo,  and  Pausanias,  all  eq^eas 
h^  same  sentiments,  and  nearly  in  the  same  words. 

ft  Demoath.  JEschin.  Diodor.  Plutarch.  Arrian,  passim. 

shall  cite  only  the  words  of  Btrabo :  **  X«tf  wi «m  \»  oirev 
^«Xiwe{  •  AinTTWt  fuymkmf  vi*iiTmf  A0i|*»tovf  ti  %nt 
\9tmr9vf  nmt  X«f«v9io«$,  KMTirr^  rm  Xa.X»^oc  sw^iof.** 
'  And  OhsrottBa,  where  Philip,  the  soo  of  Aonyntas.  bar- 
Df  eooqnorsft  the  Atheaians,  B<BotiaM,  and  Corinthians, 
D  a  great  battle,  rendered  himself  master  of  Greece.'* 
Itrab.  Geograpb.  I.  a.  p.  414. 

10  When  Aleaander,  intozSoated  with  prosperity,  claim- 
d  too  ezaked  hononra,  he  was  told  by  Callisthenes  the 
llilOBOpher,  **0i  irftynvi  i(  Afy^vg  it(  Manifoviav 
x9ov,  o«lf  Cm  mXX«  ¥*fm  Matff^oviwv  af X'rrif  ^taviXt- 
>■«.**  "  Your  aneestora  came  from  Argos  to  Maeedon.  and 
oatmned  there,  governing  the  Macedonians,  not  by  roree, 
tot  by  law.**    Arrian.  Eiped.  Alexand.  p.  8?. 

11  In  capital  eases,  sa^  Curtias^  the  soldiers  iadged  in 
ime  of  war  the  citiaeoa  in  tioie  or  peace.    He  theo  adds, 


him  to  hold  the  sceptre,  which,  bein^  derived 
from  Jove,  could  not  longr  be  swaved  by  un^ 
worthy  hands.  The  superiority  of  his  abilities, 
tlie  vigilant  and  impartial  justice  of  hia  "^""'"fff- 
tration,  formed  the  main  pillars  of  his  preroga« 
tive ;  since,  according  to  the  principles  and  ftel- 
ings  of  the  Macedonians,  he  who  infringed  the 
rights  of  his  subjects,^^  ceased  from  Uutt  racH 
ment  to  bo  a  king. 

Having  eff^ted  the  conquest  of  Greece,  the 
prudence  of  Philip  could  not  be  supposed  am- 
bitious of  introducing  into  that  country  more 
severe  maxims  of  government  than  those  which 
prevailed  in  Maeedon.  He  affected,  on  the 
contrary,  to  preserve  inviolate  the  ancient  forms 
of  the  republican  constitution,  and  determined 
to  govern  the  Greeks  by  the  same  policy  with 
which  he  had  subdued  mem.  While  Macedo- 
nian garrisons.  Kept  possession  of  Thermopile 
and  the  other  strong  holds  of  Greece,  the  faith* 
ful  and  ac^ve  partisans  of  Philip  controlled  the 
resolutions,  and  directed  the  measures,  of  each 
particular  republic.  The  superintendence  of  the 
sacred  games,  as  well  as  of  the  Delphic  temple, 
rendered  him  the  only  visible  head  of  the  na- 
tional religion :  in  consequence  of  the  double 
right  of  presiding  and  voting  in  the  Amphictyo* 
nic  council,  he  appeared  in  the  character  of  su- 
preme civU  magistrate  of  Greece;  and  his  illus- 
trious victoty  at  Chsroniea  over  the  only  com- 
munities Uiat  opposed  his  greatness,  pointed 
him  out  as  the  general  best  entitled  to  conduct 
the  military  force  of  Greece  and  Maeedon  in 
the  long-projected  invasion  of  Persia;  an  office 
which,  as  he  might  have  assumed  it  without 
blame,  he  therefore  solicited  with  applause 
from  the  impartial  suffrages  of  the  people.!' 

*>  Nihil  potestas  renun  valebat  nisi  prius  Taluisset  anetorir 
tas;**  scilicet  populL    Cnrtias,  I.  vi.  c  ix.  p.  441. 

19  A  Tery  mean  subject  literally  told  Philip,  Ulf  you  re- 
fuse  to  do  me  Justice,  cease  to  be  a  king.'*    Pint.  Apophth. 

13  Diodor.  1.  zvi.  p.  556.  T«v  £xXji*«v  iXs/iivwv  ovtov 
rrfmrnyovf  fce. 
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nivmn  Thai  this  coadewsennoii  matt 

uiymp.        j^^^^  jj^^  highly  flattering  to  the 

?*r*  337  ^^^y  of  the  Greeks,  appears  from 
.  ^^  transactions  at  Corinth,  where 
Philip,  the  year  following  the  battle  of  Chiero- 
nea,  had  assembled  a  general  convention  of  the 
Amphictyonie  states.^  In  this  assembly,  Dius 
of  £phe8us  represented,  with  affecting  energy, 
the  vexations  and  oppression  which  the  feeble 
colonies  of  Asia  daily  experienced  from  the  ra- 
pacious cruelty  of  the  rersian  satraps.  The 
general  voice  of  the  assembly  approved  his 
complaint,  while  they  recollected,  with  indig- 
nation, the  continual  outra^  of  a  people  who. 
had  anciently  invaded  their  country,  insulted 
their  religion,  burned  their  temples,  and,  not 
satisfied  with  these  acts  of  vengeance,  had  re- 
duced and  oppressed  their  colonies,  and  uninter- 
ruptedly excited  and  nourished  those  cruel  ani- 
mosities which  had  long  filled  every  part  of 
Greece  with  sedition  and  blood.^  Philip  had 
private  wrongs  to  urge  against  the  Persians, 
whose  hatred  and  jealousy  had,  on  several  oc- 
casions, thwarted  his  measures  and  disturbed 
his  governmenL  Tet  he  insisted  chiefly  on 
their  public  injuries,  and  notorious  enmity  to 
the  whole  Grecian  name,  the  honour  of  which 
could  only  be  redeemed  by  a  successful  expedi- 
tion into  Asia. 

This  Expedition  was  determined  with  uni- 
versal consent.  Philip  was  appointed  general 
of  the  confederacy;  and  (although  the  Laceds- 
monians  sullenly  absented  themselves  from  the 
convention)  when  the  several  states  came  to 
ascertain  the  contingent  of  troops  which  they 
could  respectively  raise,  the  whole,  exclusive 
of  the  Macedonians,  amounted  to  two  hundred 
and  twenty  thousand  foot,  and  fifleen  thousand 
hone ;'  a  prodigious  force,  of  which  the  do- 
mestic dissensions  of  the  Greeks  had  hitherto, 
perhaps,  prevented  them  from  forming  an  ade- 
quate notion.  On  no  former  occasion  had  the 
several  republics  appeared  so  thoroughly  united 
in  one  common  cause ;  never  had  they  shown 
themselves  so  sensible  of  their  combined  strength; 
never  had  they  testified  such  general  alacrity 
to  take  the  field,  or  such  unlimited  confidence 
in  the  abilities  of  their  commander. 
Olvmn  '^*  belongs  to  the  biographers  of 

cxil  ^®  ^"^       Macedon,  to*  examine 

A  C  336     ^^^  circumstances  of  the  bloody 

*  '  '  transaction  which  clouded  this  glo- 
rious prospect  In  the  general  history  of  Greece, 
it  is  sufficient  to  mentioni  that  Plulip,  having 
despatched  Parmenio  with  a  body  of  troops  to 
protect  the  Asiatic  colonies,  was  prevented 
from  immediately  following  that  commander 
by  an  insurrection  of  the  Illyrian  tribes.^  This 
unseasonable  diversion  from  the  greatest  enter- 
prise of  his  reign,  was  rendered  more  formida- 
ble by  the  domestic  discord  which  shook  the 
palace  of  Philip.  A  spirit  less  proud  and  jea- 
lous than  that  of  Olympias,  mother  of  Alexan- 
der, might  have  been  justly  provoked  by  the 
continual  infidelities  of  her  husbandi  who, 
whether  at  home  or  abroad,  in  peace  or  in  war, 
never  ceased  to  augment  the  number  of  his 


1  Diodor.  I.  XTi/  p.  5S6. 
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wives  or  concubines.*  The  gexierons  mind  of 
Alexander  must  naturally  have  espoused  the 
cause  of  his  mother,  although  his  own  interest 
had  not  been  deeply  concerned  in  preventing 
Philip  from  continually  giving  him  so  many 
new  rivals  to  the  throne.  The  joune  prince 
defended  the  .rights  of  Olympias  and  nk  ova, 
with  the  impetuosity  natural  to  faSa  character; 
at  the  nuptials  of  Philip  with  Cassandra,  the 
niece  of  Attains,  one  of  his  generals  and  f&voer- 
ites,  an  open  rupture  broke  out  between  tJie  isi- 
perious  father  and  his  more  hanghty  son  ;*  and 
the  latter,  concluding  all  those  to  be  his  own 
friends  who  were  enemies  to  the  former,  sougiit 
refuge  among  the  rebellious  IllyriaDs,  who  ven 
already  in  arms  against  their  sovereign. 
m»«n  The  dexterity  of  Philip  extricated 

uiyrap.  him  firom  these  difficoltiea.  Having 
A^^n  *Q<i/t  conquered  the  niyriana,  he  sofUned 
A.  v..  JJO.  Alexander  by  assuring  him  that  Us 
illustrious  merit,  which  was  alike  admired  m 
Greece  and  Macedon,  had  not  escaped  the 
anxious  vigilance  of  a  parent,  who,  by  givmg 
him  many  rivals  to  the  throne,  had  only  gives 
him  an  opportunity  of  surpassing  them  all  ia 
glory,  and  in  the  merited  affection  of  the  Ma- 
cedonians.7  Soothed  by  this  condescensioe, 
Olympias  and  her  son  again  appeared  at  the 
court  with  the  distinction  due  to  their  rank; 
and  to  ax^nounce  and  confirm  this  happy  recon- 
cilement with  his  family,  Philip  married  his 
beloved  daughter  Cleopatra  to  the  king  of  £pi- 
rus,  maternal  uncle  of  Alexander;  and  celebrat- 
ed the  nuptials  by  a  magnificent  festival  which 
lasted  several  days,  during  which  the  Greeks 
and  Macedonians  vied  with  each  other  in  show- 
ing their  obsequious  respect  towards  their  com* 
mon  general  and  master. 
•  Amidst  the  tumultuous  amusements  of  the 
festivity,  Philip  often  appeared  in  public  with 
unguarded  confidence  in  the  fidelity  and  attach- 
ment of  all  his  subjects:  but  proceeding  one 
day  from  the  palace  to  the  theatre,  he  was 
stabbed  to  the  heart  by  Pausanias,'  a  Mace- 
donian; whether  the  assassin  was  stimulated 
merely  by  private  resentment,  or  prompted  by 
the  ill-appeased  rage  of  Oly  nipias,  or  instigated 
to  commit  this  atrocity  by  the  Persian  salraps; 
which  last  is  asserted  by  Alexander,'  who  al- 
leged the  assassination  of  his  father  among  his 
reasons  for  invading  the  Persian  empire. 

Thus  fell  Philip  of  Macedon,  in  the  Ibity- 
seventh  year  of  his  ^ge  and  twenty-fourth  of 
his  reign ;  the  first  prince  whose  life  and  acUons 
history  hath  described  with  such  regular  aoca- 
racy,  and  circumstantial  fulness,  as  render  his 
administration  a  matter  of  instruction  to  soe» 
ceeding  ages.  With  a  reach  of  foresight  and 
sagacity  peculiar  to  himself,  he  united  aU  the 
prominent  features  of  the  Grecian  charader, 
valour,  eloquence,  address,  flexibility  to  Tary 
his  conduct  without  changing  his  pvrpoea,  the 
most  extraordinary  powers  of  application  and 
perseverance,  of  cool  combination  and  ardsot 
execution.  Intercepted  in  the.  middle  of  his 
career  by  the  hand  of  an  assassin,  he  was  pro- 
vented  from  undertaking  the  justeet  and  nc^hlesl 
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90ign  of  biB  rei^ ;  a  design  which  he  had  lonff 
leditated,  and  in  which  hia  near  prospect  or 
uccess  promised  to  reward  the  labours  a^d 
angers  of  his  toilsome  life.  Had  not  his  days 
een  shortened  by  a  premature  death,  there  is 
ood^  reason  to  bcdieve  that  he  might  haire  sub- 
ued'the  Persian  empire  f  an  enterprise  more 
.azzling,  but  less  difficult,  than  the  exploits 
rhich  he  had  already  ac^eved.  Had  that 
■vent  taken  place,  the  arduous  undertakings  of 
lis  long  and  successful  reign  would  have  been 
iuoobled  and  illuminated  by  the  splendour 
•f  extensive  foreign  conquest;  Philip  would 
lave  reached  the  height  of  such  renown  as  is 
obtained  by  the  habits  of  activity,  vigilance, 
jid  fortitude  in  the  pursuit  of  unbounded  great- 
less;  and,  in  the  opinion  of  posterity,  would 
»erhaps  have  surpassed  the  glory  of  all  kings 
jid  conquerors,  who  either  preceded  or  fol- 
owed  him.  Tet,  even  on  this  supposition, 
here  is  not  any  man  of  sense  and  probitv,  who, 
f  he  allows  himself  time  for  serious  renectiob, 
vould  purchase  the  imagined  grandeur  and 
»rosperity  of  the  king  of  Macedon,  at  the  price 
>f  his  artifices  and  crimes;  and  to  a  philoso- 
tber,  who  coiyidered  either  the  means  by 
vhich  he  had  obtained  bis  triumphs,  or  the  pro- 
table  consequences  of  his  dominion  over  Greece 
md  Asia,  the  busy  ambition  of  this  mighty  con- 
[ueror  would  appear  but  a  deceitful  scene  of 
iplendid  misery. 

■..  A  prince  who  is  his  own  minister, 

,  7 .  P*       and  almost  the  sole  depository  of 

If^'p'tfiA  ^^'  ^^^  secrets,  commonly  leaves 
*-  ^.  J30.  ^  arduous  task  for  the  labours  of 
lis  successor.  This  difficulty  presented  itself 
:o  Alexander;  but  it  was  not  the  only  circum- 
itance  that  rendered  his  situation  difficult  The 
vgular  order  of  succession  had  never  been 
dearly  established  in  Macedon,  and  was,  in 
lome  measure,  incompatible  with  the  spirit  of 
oyal  government,  which,  as  then  generally 
mderstood,  required  such  qualities  and  accom- 
ilishments  in  the  first  magistrate,  as  could  not 
te  expected  from  a  promiscuous  line  of  here- 
litary  princes.  The  numerous  wives  of  Philip 
lad,  however,  been  iboet  fruitful  in  female  off* 
ipring.  Nor  had  Alexander  much  to  appre- 
lend  from  the  rivalship  of  his  brothers,  since 
i'tolemy,  bom  of  Arsinoe,  and  afterwards  king 
»f  Egypt,  was  reputed  to  be  the  son  of  Lagus, 
o  whom  Philip  had  married  Arsinoe,  while  she 
vas  with  child  by  himself;  and  Aridieus,  the 
on  of  Philina,  who,  for  six  years  after  the  death 
»f  Alexander,  held  a  pageant  royalty  in  the 
ilast,  by  the  terror  of  his  brother^s  name,  and 
hrough  the  discordant  ambition  of  his  lieu- 
enants,  possessed  not  vigour  of  mind  eagerly 
0  dispute  the  succession.  But  Alexander*s  title 
iras  contested  by  Amyntas,  son  of  Perdiccas, 
he  elder  brother  of  Philip,  in  whose  name  the 
ftst  mentioned  prince  originally  administered 
bo  government,  till  the  tender  age  of  Amyntas 
«ing  rejected  by  the  Macedonians,  Philip  so 
ittle  feared  the  revival  of  his  pretensions  to  the 
hroae,  that  he  had  given  him  his  daughter  Cyna 
n  marriage.  This  new  advantage  strengthen- 
d  the  claim  of  Amyntas,  which,  it  was  proba- 
le,  would  be  warmly  supported  by  Attains,  a 
old  and  enterprising  commander,  Uie  personal 


enemy  of  Olympiaa  and  her  son,  of  whom  the 
former  had  recently  put  to  death  his  kinswo- 
man Cleopatra,  with  shocking  circumstances  of 
cruelty.  Alexander  privately  took  measures 
with  his  friends  for  crushing  those  dangerous 
enemies;  10  and,  being  acknowledged  king  of 
Macedon,  hastened  into  Greece  to  reap  the 
firuits  of  his  father's  labours,  which  might  b« 
lost  by  delay. 

In  his  journey  thither,  he  experienced  the  per- 
fidious inconstancy  of  the  Thessalians,  whom 
he  chastised  with  proper  severity;  and  having 
assembled  the  deputies  of  the  states  at  Corintli, 
he  was  invested  with  the  same  honours'i  which 
had  been  conferred  on  his  predecessor.  I>uring 
his  residence  in  that  city  there  happened  an  in- 
cident which  more  clearly  displays  the  charac- 
ter of  Alexander,  than  can  be  done  by  the  most 
elaborate  description.  Curiosity  led  him  to 
visit  Diogenes  the  cynic,  whose  singular  man- 
ners and  mode  of  life  have  been  mentioned  on 
a  former  occasion.  He  found  him  basking  in 
the  8un,*3  and,  having  made  himself  known  as 
the  master  of  Macedon  and  Greece,  asked  the 
philosopher,  what  he  could  do  to  oblige  him .' 
**  Stand  from  between  me  and  the  sun,"  was 
ther  answer  of  the  cynic :  upon  which  the  king 
observed  to  his  attendants,  ^that  he  would 
choose  to  be  Diogenes,"  if  he  were  not  Alex- 
ander.'' The  observation  was  natural  and 
sublime ;  since,  under  the  most  dissimilar  veils 
of  external  circumstances  and  pursuits,  their 
characters  concealed  a  real  resemblance.  Both 
possessed  that  proud  erect  spirit  which  disdains 
authority,  spurns  control, \and  aspires  to  domi- 
neer over  fortune.  But  by  diminishing  the 
number  of  his  wants,  Diogenes  found,  in  his 
tub,  that  independence  of  mind,  which  Alex- 
ander, by  the  unbounded  gratification  of  his  de- 
sires, could  not  attain  on  the  imperial  throne  of 
Persia. 
^.  Alexander  having  returned  to 

'^?'        Macedon,  prepared  for  his  eastern 
^C^R    expedition  by  diffusing  the  terror  of 

*  '  his  name  among  the  nort^iern  Bar- 

barians. The  Illyrians  and  Triballt,  mindful 
of  the  injuries  of  Philip,  had  hastily  taken  arms 
to  oppose,  ere  it  became  too  late,  the  youth 
and  inexperience  of  his  son.  But  the  discern- 
ment of  the  young  prince  readily  perceived  the 
danger  of  leaving  such  formidable  enemies  on 
his  frontier.  With  a  well-appointed  army,  he 
marched  from  Amphipolis,  and,  leaviiu^  the  city 
Philippi  and  Mount  Orbelus  on  the  lefi,  arrived 
in  ten  days  at  the  principal  pass  of  Mount  HfB- 
mus,  which  led  into  the  territory  of  the  Triballi. 
There  he  found  a  new,  and  not  less  formidable 
enemy.  The  independent  tribes  of  Thrace, 
having  embraced  the  cause  of  the  Triballi,  had 
seized  an  eminence  commanding  the  pass ;  and, 
instead  of  a  breastwork,  had  fortified  them- 
selves with  their  carriages  or  wagons,  which 
they  purposed  to  roll  down  on'  the  Macedo- 
nians. To  elude  this  unusual  attack,  Alexan- 
der commanded  such  of  his  troops  as  could  not 
conveniently  open  their  ranks,'  and  allow  finee 
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iMiM  to  the  intended  yiolenoe,  to  fall  flat  on  the 
ground,  and  carefully  cIom  their  sfaielda,  that 
the  descending  wagons  might  harmlesslj  bound 
over  them.  In  consequence  of  this  contrivance, 
the  hostile  artillery  was  exhausted  in  vain. 
Alexander  then  attacked  the  Thracians  with 
admirable  order  and  celerity.  Fifteen  hundred 
foU;  their  swiftness  and  knowledge  of  the 
country  saved  the  greater  number.  The  pri- 
soners, women,  and  booty,  were  sent  for  sale 
to  the  maritime  cities  on  the  Euxine.^ 

Alexander  having  entrusted  this  businoM  to 
Lysanias  and  Fhilotas,  passed  the  mountains, 
and  pursued  the  Triballi.  By  galling  them 
with  his  bowmen  and  sUngers,  he  gradually 
forced  them  from  their  fastnesses,  and  defeated 
a  powerful  body  of  their  warriors  encamped 
on  the  woody  banks  of  the  Lyginus,  distant 
three  days*  march  ftom  the  Danube.  The  re* 
mainder  of  the  nation,  conducted  by  the  valour 
of  their  chieftain  Syrmus,  and  reinforced  by  a 
numerous  band  of  Thracians,  took  refuge  in 
Peuo^,  an  island  in  the  Danube,  defended  by 
abrupt  and  rugged  banks,  surrounded  by  deep 
and  foaming  streams.  Alexander,  though  he 
had  just  received  some  ships  of  war  from  By- 
zantium, judged  it  too  hazardous  to  assault  the 
island ;  and  the  hostile  appearance  of  the  Getn 
on  the  northern  bank,  furnished  him  with  an 
honourable  pretence  for  declining  the  siege  of 
Peuc^  On  the  margin  of  the  Danube,  that 
audacious  people  had  drawn  up  four  thousand 
horse,  and  above  ten  thousand  foot,  showing, 
by  their  countenance  and  demeanour,  a  deter- 
mined resolution  to  oppose  the  landing  of  an 
enemy.  Provoked  by  those  signs  of  defiance, 
and  animated  by  the  |flory  of  passing  the  great- 
est of  all  European  nvers,  and  that  which  was 
surrounded  with  the  greatest  and  most  warlike 
nations,  Alexander  filled  the  hides  used  in  en- 
campment with  straw  and  other  buoyant  ma- 
terials, and  collected  all  the  boats  employed  by 
the  natives  of  those  parts  in  fishing,  commerce, 
or  piracy.  Amidst  the  darkness  of  the  ensu- 
ing night,  he  thus  transported  fifteen  hundred 
eavalry,  ani^  four  thousand  infantry,  to  that  part 
of  the  opposite  bank,  which  was  covered  with 
high  and  thick  com.  At  the  dawn  of  day,  he 
commanded  his  foot  to  march  through  toose 
rich  fields^  with  transversed  spears ;  while  they 
remained  concealed  in  the  com,  the  cavalry 
followed  them ;  but  as  soon  as  they  emerged 
into  the  naked  plain,  the  horse  advanced  to  the 
front,  and  both  suddenly  presenting  an  irresisti- 
ble object  of  terror,  the  Gete  abandoned  their 
post,  and  fled  to  their  city,  which  was  four 
miles  distant  There,  they  at  first  purposed  to 
make  a  vigorous  defence ;  but  perceiving  that 
Alexander  cautiously  skirted  the  river,  to  avoid 
the  danger  of  an  ambush,  reflecting  on  his  as- 
tonishing boldness  in  passing,  without  a  bridge, 
the  Danube  in  one  night,  and  beholding  the 
impenetrable  firmness  of  his  phalanx,  and  the 
irresistible  .impetuoaty  of  his  cavalry,'  they 
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regarded  farther  opposition  u  tbio,  Ibnoak 
their  habitations,  and  retired  precipitately,  with 
their  wives  and  childreni  into  the  northern  de- 
sert* 

The  Macedonians  entered,  and  sa^ed  the 
town.  The  spoil  was  entrusted  to  Philip  and 
Meleager ;  Alexandervmindftil  of  so  many  &- 
vours,  returned  sacrifices  of  thanks  to  JapiteE; 
Hercules,  and  the  god  of  the  Danube ;  and, 
encamping  on  the  northern  bank  of  the  liver, 
received  very  submissive  embassiea  fk'oin  the 
surrounding  nations.  Even  Syrmus,  the  intre- 
pid leader  of  the  Triballi,  sent  pn^tinloiy 
presents,  and  readily  obtained  pardon  from  a 
prince,  who  could  admire  virtue  in>Bnil»rian« 
and  an  enemy.  < 

Necessity  aJone  compelled  Alexander  to  canr 
his  arms  into  those  inhospitable  regions.  Ani- 
mated by  an  ambition  to  subdue  the  Asialie 
plains,  he  turned  with  contempt  from  Uesk 
heaths  and  barren  mountains,  not  deigning  to 
chastise  the  boastful  arrogance  of  the  Cella. 
The  Boii  and  Senones,  Celtic  or  German  tribes 
(for  those  nations  were  often  confoonded  fay 
the  Greeks,^  sent  ambassadors  to  Alexander, 
who,  observing  their  lofty  stature  and  hanghty 
spirit,  endeavoured  to  humble  tliem  by  addng, 
*•  what,  of  all  things,  they  most  feared?"  not 
doubting  th^y  would  answer,  **  youraelf ;"  bat 
they  replied,  "  the  fall  of  heaven."  The  king 
declared  them  his  friends  and  allies,  bat  whis- 
pered to  those  around  bin,  ^  the  Celts  are  an 
arrogant  people.^  Could  we  admit  the  tmth 
of  this  narrative,  and  believe  that  ambsasadois 
were  really  sent  to  Alexander  by  the  natioos 
inhabiting  the  northern  recesses  of  the  Ionian 
gulf,  it  would  be  interesting  to  observe  the  early 
character  and  first  proceedings  of  a  people  who 
were  destined  to  subdue  the  conquerors  of  the 
Macedonian  empire. 

In  his  return  towards  Pella,  Alexander 
marched  through  the  friendlv  coontrj  of  the 
Pasonians,  where  he  received  the  unpleasant  in- 
telligence that  the  lUyrlan  tribes  were  in  arms, 
headed  by  Clitus,  son  of  Bardyllis,  the  heredi- 
tary foe  of  Macedon.  Glaucias,  kin^  of  the 
Taulantii,  prepared  to  join  the  arms  or  Clitos ; 
the  AutariadflB,  likewise  an  Blyriaa  nation,  had 
determined  to  obstruct  the  march  of  Alexander. 
Amidst  these  difficulties,  he  was  encouraged  by 
Langanis,  chief  of  the  Agrians,  a  warlike  trilw 
inhabiting  the  ridges  of  Mount  Hemus.  Even 
in  the  life-Gme  of  Philip,  Langanis^  had  dis- 
cerned the  superior  merit  of  his  soru  with 
whom  he  had  early  entered  into  a  confidential 
correspondence.  Conducted  by  the  actrrxty  of 
Langarus,  the  Agrian  targeteers,  who  thence- 
forth had  an  important  share  in  all  the  Mace- 
donian victories,  invaded  the  country  of  the 
AutariadiB.  Their  ravages  were  equally  rapid 
and  destructive ;  the  Autariade,  broken  by  de- 


century,  that  the  three  ranka  fired  •oeeoaai^lr  boloTO  (he 
charge  *.  each,  after  firinf ,  paaring,  by  a  earoeoi,  bekiadl  ifcs 
reat  GoataTua  Adol|4iiia  allowed  ooly  hia  iint  rmafc  l» 
fire ;  which  waa  doubtleaa  a  groat  inproTement,  and  paved 
the  way  for  reducing  the  aerrice  of  caTafarv  to  ila  ' 
priocipte,  what  Arrian  calb  "«  ^*mf  ipUxn/* 
4  Arrian,  1.  i.  p.  3  eC  aeq.  5  Idem.  iUd. 

6  Idem.  p.  5.  et  Strabo,  L  viL  p.  906  ei  900. 

7  A»yyei(  .  .  .  »•«   eiX-iiTflrov   l^mtrf 

Airiisii,  p.  5. 
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znestic  calamity,  or  alarmed  hj  prWate  danger, 
abandoned  the  deeign  of  co-operating  with  the 
enemies  of  Alexander.  That  prince  thus  ad- 
vanced without  opposition  to  Pellion,  the  prin- 
cipal strong-bold  of  the  Illyrians.  His  army 
Encamped  on  the  banks  of  the  Eordaicus.  The 
enemy  were  posted  on  the  adjacent  mountains, 
and  concealed  among  thick  woods,  purposing 
to  attack  the  Macedonians  by  a  sudden  and 
united  assault.  But  their  courage  failed  them 
in  the  moment  of  execution.  Not  daring  to 
-wait  the  approach  of  the  phalanx,  they  preci- 
pitately retreated  to  their  city,  leaving  behind 
them  the  horrid  vestiges  of  their  bloody  super- 
stition, Uiree  boys,  three  maids,  and  as  many 
black  rams,  which,  having  just  sacrificed,  they 
wanted  time  to  remove.^ 

Mean  while  Glaudas,  king  of  the  Taulantii, 
approached  with  a  great  forced  to  relieve  Pel- 
lion,  and  assist  his  ally.  Alexander  had  des- 
patched Philotas  to  forage  at  the  head  of  a 
strong  body  of  cavalry.  Glaucias  attempted 
to  intercept  and  cut  off  this  detachment.  Al- 
exander, leaving  part  of  his  army  to  awe  Pel- 
lion,  marched  to  the  assistance  of  Philotas ; 
Clitus  reinforced  Glaucias;  a  decisive  action 
thus  seemed  inevitable,  if  the  thickness  of  lofly 
forests,  and  the  intricacies  of  winding  moun- 
tains, had  afforded  a  proper  scene  for  a  general 
engagement.  The  Barbarians  excelled  in  know- 
ledge of  the  country ;  the  Macedonians  in  skill 
and  courage.  The  war  was  widely  diffused, 
and  ably  supported.  But  the  discipline  of  Al- 
exander finally  prevailed.  By  surprise,  by 
stratagem,  by  the  terror  of  his  military  en- 
gines, which  destroyed  at  a  distance,  and  by 
such  prompt  and  Julful  manceuvres^o  as  had 
never  been  before  seen,  on  the  banks  of  the 
Apsusii  and  £rigon6,  he  totally  dispersed  this 
immense  doud  of  Barbarians.  Many  were 
slain,  and  many  made  captive ;  a  renmant  hav-" 
ing  burnt  their  city,  which  they  despaired  be- 
ing able  to  defend,  sought  refuge  among  the 
Taulantian  mountains. >> 
^1  Mean  while  a  report  circulated  in 

«jiyinp.  Greece,  that  Alexander  had  perish- 
^yr*««-  ed  in  Dlyria ;  and  as  men  readily 
A.  K^,  J3&.  ^g^jgp^  that  ^hich  their  interests 

jnake  them  with,^*  this  vague  rumour  was  gree- 
dily embraced  by  the  partisans  of  Grecian  in- 
dependence. The  AUienian  demagogues  re- 
sumed their  usual  boldness;  theLacedfemonians 
already  fancied  themselves  heading  the  revolt  ;i4 
but  the  first  acts  of  rebellion  were  committed 
by  the  Thebans,  who,  having  secretly  recalled 
their  exiles,  treacherously^^  murdered  Amyntas 
and  Timolans,  commanders  of  the  CadmSBa, 

8  ArriaB,  p.  5. 

g  Uixm  ir9X.Knt  fwrn/umt.  Idem.  p.  8.  Neitber  Thrace 
nor  Illyria  were  popaloiu  in  thoee  days ;  but  u  ereiy  man 
tva«  a  wldier,  the  prince*  of  tfaoae  conntriea  often  brought 
DunMroaa  armlea  into  the  field. 

10  Tbeie  are  laboriowly  dcMribed  by  Arrian,  p.  6.  who. 
It  must  he  acknowledged,  appean  aometimes  too  fond  of 
dlspleviog  his  skill  in  taetka. 

11  OUierwise  called  the  EordaJcns. 
IS  Arrian,  p.  7. 

13  Ov  y*v«ntorrif  tm  ev^a,  r»  ftuKtrrm  xa6'  i|}ovi|ir 
rf  <«■«»  liKw^oy.  ^*  Not  knowii^  the  truth,  hope  regulated 
their  conjectures.**  Idem.  p.  8. 

14  The  Lacedamonians,  say*  Arrian,  were  yvmt*»*s 
«ifa«~rH«or«(,  "revolted  in  their  minds." 

15  They  aeiaed  them  without  the  garrison,  sv^i? 
bWTViris^rrMc  s'sM/iiev,  "sospectang  no  hoitility.** 

3U 


and  prepared  to  expel  the  Macedonian  garrison 

firom  that  fortress. 

Ol  m  Alexander,    when    apprised    of 

7  ^*  these  proceedings,  relinquished  the 
A^C  335  pursuit  of  the  &rbarians,  descend- 
ed  by  rapid  marches  along  the  west- 
em  frontier  of  Macedon,  traversed  Thessaly, 
entered  Bcsotia,  and  in  the  space  of  fourteen 
days  after  his  receiving  the  first  news  of  the 
rebellion,  besieged  and  demolished  Thebes, 
The  decisive  boldneas  of  this  measure  has  been 
highly  extolled  by  historians,  because  nothing 
could  have  a  more  direct  tendencv  to  quash  the 
seditious  spirit  of  the  Greeks,  than  the  rapid 
ptmishment  of  Thebes,  which  at  once  filled  the 
neighbouring  cities  with  pity  and  terror.  A 
spectacle  of  that  dreadful  kind  was  necessary, 
it  has  been  said,  to  secure  the  future  tranquil- 
lity of  Greece  and  Macedon,  and  to  enable  Al- 
exander to  undertake  his  Persian  expedition, 
without  the  danger  of  being  interrupted  by  re- 
bellions in  Europe.  10  But,  notwithstanding  this 
sagacious  reflection,  it  appears  that  the  destruc- 
tion of  Thebes  was  the  effect,  not  of  policy, 
but  of  obstinacy  and  accident.  In  approaching 
that  unfortunate  city,  Alexander  repeatedly 
halted,  to  allow  the  insurgents  time  to  repent 
of  their  rashness.  The  wiser  part  of  the  The> 
bans  proposed  to  embrace  the  opportunity  of 
sending  ambassadors  to  crave  his  pardon.  But 
the  exiles  and  authors  of  the  sedition  encou- 
raged the  multitude  to  persevere ;  and  instead 
of  showing  remorse  for  their  past  crimes,  sent 
forth  their  cavaliy  and  light  infantry,  who  as- 
saulted and  slew  several  of  the  Macedonian 
outguards.^7 

Exasperated  by  these  insults,  Perdiccas,  com- 
mander of  an  advanced  party,  attacked  th& 
Theban  wall,  without  wailing  the  orders  of 
Alexander.  A  breach  was  speedily  effected ; 
the  brigade  of  Perdiccas  was  followed  by  that 
of  Amyntas,  son  of  Andromenes ;  but  both 
were  so  warmly  received  by  the  enemy,  that 
Alexander  saw  the  necessity  of  reinforcing 
them,  lest  they  should  be  surrounded  and  cut 
off.  The  Thebans  were  then  repelled  in  their 
turn ;  but  soon  rallying,  beat  back  the  assaiU 
ants,  and  pursued  them  with  disordered  ranks. 
Alexander  then  seized  the  decisive  moment  of 
advancing  with  a  close  phalanx.  His  assault 
was  irreustible.  The  Thebans  fled  amain; 
and  such  waii  their  trepidation,  that  having  en- 
tered their  gates,  they  neglected  to  shut  them 
against  the  pursuers.  The  Macedonians,  and 
their  Greek  auxiliaries,  thus  rushed  tumultu- 
ously  into  the  place.  A  dreadful  slaughter  en- 
sued. The  Phocians,  Orchomenians,  and  Pla- 
tieans,  rejoiced  at  gaining  an  opportunity  to 
gratify   their    implacable   resentment  against 


16  Plot  Diodor.  Justin.  Amoog  the  moderns,  Mably  sor 
ks  Grdcs,  and  the  learned  author  of  the  Ezaroen  des  His- 
toriens  d* Alexandre,  who  says,  p.  46.  "  Akxandre  devoit 
assurer  sa  domination  dansla  Oreee  par  qoeltmo  coup  d*eclat, 
avant  que  de  pasaer  en  Asie ;  k  rcTolte  de  Thebes  Ini  pre- 
senta  nne  occasion  favourable  A  sea  vuos.**  Yet  Aman, 
whose  narrative  was  copied  from  the  relation  of  eye-wit- 
nesses, expresses,  thrice  in  the  same  pa^e,  the  rehictance 
of  Alexander  to  attack  the  Thebans.  EtStSoys  in  toi; 
ei|6«<0(;  vf  tSifir,  fi  /tirmyvinii  isri  rot;  xmicw;  i^r»o-/<j- 
voi;  ■■(irCiorairro  arn^*  (tvrer.  And  BMin,  En  ym^  toic 
Qni»ft(  {la  ptKtms  iXfliiv  /tuKMv  ri  i|  Sim  %i»ivv9v  ^0iX«. 
And  still  to  the  same  porpoae,  KKilmvi^ci  it  wU  mt  t« 
iroXf  I  irf on(«x«*.    Arrian,  p.  8 

17  Anion,  p.8,etaeq 
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Thebes.    The  gretidr  part  of  the  citizens,  ex- 
ceeding   thirty  thous&nd    in   number,^    were 
either  put  to  the  sword  or  dragged  into  captivity. 
A  feeble  remnant  escaped  to  Athens.    The  an- 
cient city  of  Cadmus  was  razed  to  the  ground ; 
hut  Uio  citadel  was  still  garrisoned  by  Macedo- 
nian troops,  and  long  maintained  as  a  conve- 
nient post  for  overawing  the  adjacent  territory. 
The  severities  exorcised  against  Thebes  were 
reluctantly  permitted  by  Alexander,  at  the  in- 
stigation of  the  Grecian  auxiliaries.^     The  few 
acts  of  forbearance  or  mercy,  which  appeared  in 
this  lamentable  transaction,  flowed  from  the 
humanity  of  his  own  nature.   By  his  particular 
orders,  the  house  and  family  of  Pindar  were 
saved  from  the  general  desolation.     He  com- 
manded likewise,  that  the  sacred  families  should 
be  spared,  as  well  as  those  connected  with  Ma- 
cedon  by  the  tics  of  hospitality ;  and  as  he  is 
the  only  great  conqueror  who  built  many  more 
towns  Uian  he  destroyed,  he  took  care  Uiat  the 
demolition  of  Thebes  should  be  immediately 
followed  by  the  restoration  of  Orchomcnus  and 
Platcea.  Even  the  gloomiest  events  of  his  reign 
were  distinguished  by  some  flashes  of  light,  that 
displayed  his  magnanimity.   It  happened  in  the 
sack  of  Thebes,  that  a  band  of  fierce  Thracians 
broke  into  the  house  of  Timoclea,  an  illustrious 
Theban  matron,  the  ornament  of  her  sex.  The 
soldiers  plundered  her  house ;  their  brutal  com- 
mander violated  her  person.     Having  gratified 
his  lust,  he  was  next  stimulated  by  avarice,  and 
demanded  her  gold  and  silver.     She  conducted 
him  to  a  garden,  and  showed  him  a  well,  into 
which  she  pretended  to  have  thrown  her  most 
valuable  treasure.  With  blind  avidity,  he  stoop- 
ed to  grasp  it,  while  the  woman,  being  behind, 
pushed  him  headlong  into  the  cistern,  and  cov- 
ered him  with  stones.    Timoclea  was  seized  by 
the  soldiers,  and  carried  in  chains  to  Alexander. 
Her  firm  gait,  and  intrepid  aspect,  commanded 
the  attention  of  the  conqueror.  Having  learned 
her  crime,  Alexander  asked   her,  ^*Who   she 
was,  that  could  venture  to  commit  so  bold  a 
deed?"   ^^  I  am,"   replied  she,  "•  the  sister  of 
Theagenes,  who   fell   at   Chferonsea,  fighting 
against  Philip  in  defence  of  Grecian  freedom." 
Alexander  admired  both  her  action  and  her  an- 
swer, and  desired  her  to  depart  free  with  her 
children.'    While  Alexander  returned  towards 
Macedon,  he  received  many  congratulatory  em- 
bassies from  the  Greeks.    Those  affected  most 
friendship  in  their  speeches,  who  had  most  en- 
mity in  their  hearts.    The  Athenians  sent  to 
deprecate  his  wrath  against  themselves,  and  to 
excuse  their  compassionate  treatment  of  the 
Theban  funtivos.    Alexander  demanded   the 
persons  of  Demosthenes,  Lycurgus,  Hyperides, 
and  five  other  orators,  to  whose  inflammatory 
speeches  he  ascribed  the  seditious  spirit  that  had 
recently  prevailed  in  Athens.  An  assembly  was 
immediately  summoned  to  deliberate  on  this 
demand ;  and  a  decree  unanimously  passed  for 
trying  the  orators  accused  by  Alexander,  and  for 
inflicting  on  them  such  punishment  as  their  of- 

1  Aecordlne  to  Uw  lowest  computation,  Thebes  at  that 
time  contained  above  thirty  tbouiand  citizens.  Conip.  Dio- 
dor.  Plat  ibid.  iEIIan.  Var.  Uiit.  L  xiii.  e.  vii.  Asathar- 
chid.  apnd  Phot.  Bibl.  1337. 

9  Diodor.  1.  xvii.  p.  SCO. 

1  Plot,  de  Vit.  Alexand.  p.  7. 


fences  should  appear  to  merit.  This  pretended 
forwardness  in  the  Athenians  to  avenge  his 
quarrel,  was  highly  agreeable  to  Alexander. 
The  artful  decree,  which  was  inunediatdy 
transmitted  to  him,  was  rendered  still  more  ac- 
ceptable, by  being  delivered  by  Demadea,  sn 
avowed  friend  to  Macedon,  whom  the  party  of 
Demosthenes  bribed  with  five  talents  to  under- 
take this  useful  service.^  Amidst  the  irarioas 
embassies  to  the  king,  the  Spartans  alooe  pro- 
served  a  sullen,  or  magnanimous  silence.  Alex- 
ander treated  them  with  real,  or  well-affected 
contempt;  and,  without  deigning  to  reqoin 
their  assistance,  prepared  for  the  greatest  ea- 
terprise  tliat  ever  was  undertaken  by  the  Gre- 
cian confederacy. 

^.  The  arrival  of  the  army  in  Mm^ 

7™^'        cedon  was  celebrated  with  all  the 

^^'r  '*«4  pomp  of  an  elegant  superstition.  A 
A.  Ky.  J34.  f^ijjfui  imap  of  the  Olympic  so- 
lemnity was  exhibited  in  the  ancient  city  of 
Mgm.  Continual  games  and  sacrifices  were 
performed  in  Dium,  during  the  space  of  nine 
days,  in  honour  of  the  Muses.  Alexander  en- 
tertained at  his  table  the  ambassadors  of  the 
Grecian  states,  together  with  the  principal  offi- 
cers of  his  army,  whether  Greeks  or  Macedoni- 
ans. In  the  interval  of  public  repr^ientati<ai% 
he  discoursed  with  his  confidential  friends  eoi»- 
cerning  the  important  expedition  which  chiefly 
occupied  his  thoughts.  Parmenio  and  Antipa- 
tcr,  the  most  respected  of  his  father's  counse- 
lors, exhorted  him  not  to  march  into  the  East, 
until  by  marriage,  and  the  birth  of  a  son,  he 
had  provided  a  successor  to  the  monarchy.  But 
the  ardent  patriotism  of  Alexander  disdained 
every  personal  consideration.  He  remembered 
that  he  was  elected  general  of  the  Greeks,  and 
that  he  commanded  the  invincible  troope  of  his 
father.^ 

^1  Having  entrusted    to   Antipater 

^jmp-  the  aflfairs  of  Greece  and  Macedon, 
A  C  *^d  "^^  committed  to  that  general  an 
*  army  of  above  twenty  thoosand 
men,^  to  maintain  domestic  tranquillity  in  those 
countries,  he  departed  early  in  the  spring,  at 
the  head  of  above  five  thousand  horse,  and 
somewhat  more  than  tliirty  thousand  infantry.' 
In  twenty  days  march,  he  arrived  at  Sesios,  on 
the  Hellespont.  From  thence  the  army  was 
conveyed  to  Asia,  in  a  hundred  and  sixty  gal- 
leys, and  probably  a  still  greater  number  of 
transports.  The  armament  landed  without 
opposition  on  the  Asiatic  coast ;  the  Permana, 
though  long  ago  apprised  of  the  intended  invar 
sion,  having  totally  neglected  the  defence  of 
their  western  frontier. 

The  cause  of  this  negligence  resulted,  in 
some  degree  perhaps,  from  the  character  of  the 
prince,  but  still  more  from  that  of  the  naiios. 

4  The  circamstaneoa  of  this  traotaction  are  dtAfvady 
related  by  all  the  authora  who  mention  IL  ComparB  Dm- 
dorof,  1.  xvii.  p.  498.  iEachin.  in  CteeiphonL  Plut.  in  Vtt. 
Alexand.  et  Arrian,  1.  i.  p.  11.  In  military  afiain  Aniu^ 
authority  stands  unrivalled;  but  iBschinea,  a  contenporarr 
orator,  must  have  been  better  informed  coooeraiiif  tlw  cmJ 
transactioDS  of  the  Atlienians. 

5  Diodor.  1.  ZTii.  p.  499. 

6  DiodoruB,  who  enters  into  lome  detail  on  Uua  s«l»}eet, 
says,  twelve  tbouiand  infiuitry,  sod  eleveo  tboosaad  fr* 
hundred  cavalry. 

7  Arrian,  p.  19 
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CodomannnB  had  been  raised  by  assaasinationB 
and  intrigacs  to  the  throne  of  Persia,  about  the 
same  time  that  Alexander  succeeded  his  father 
Philip.  The  first  year  of  his  reign  had  been 
employed  in  stifling  domestic  rebelUon^in  secur- 
ing, and  afterwards  in  displaying,  the  fmits  of 
victory.  This  prince  assumed  Uie  appellation 
of  Darius,  but  could  not  recall  the  principles  or 
manners  which  distinguished  his  count^men, 
during  the  reign  of  the  first  monarch  of  that 
name.  In  the  space  of  about  two  hundred  and 
thirty  years,  the  Persians  had  been  continually 
degenerating  from  the  virtues  which  character- 
ize a  poor  and  warlike  nation,  without  acquir- 
ing any  of  those  arts  and  improvements  which 
usually  attend  peace  and  opulence.  Their  em- 
pire, as  extended  by  Darius  Hystaspes,  still 
embraced  the  most  valuable  portion  of  Asia  and 
Africa.  The  revenue  paid  in  money  was  still 
estimated,  as  during  the  reign  of  that  monarch, 
at  fourteen  thousand  five  hundred  and  sixty 
£ab<Bic  talents.  Immense  treasures  had  been 
accumulated  in  Damascus,  Arbela,  Susa,  Per- 
Bepolis,  Ecbatan,  and  other  great  cities  of  the 
empire.  The  revenue  paid  in  kind  cannot  be 
appreciated;  but  such  was  the  extraordinary 
opulence  of  this  great  monarchy,  that  the  con- 
quests of  Alexander  are  supposed  to  have  given 
him  an  income  of  sixty  millions  sterling  ;^  a 
mm  which  will  admit  allowance  for  exaggera- 
tion, and  still  appear  sufficiently  great. 

Although  the  extravagance  and  vices  of  Susa, 
Babylon,  and  other  imperial  cities,  correspond- 
ed to  the  extent  and  wealth  of  the  monarchy, 
yet  the  Persians  were  prepared  for  destruction 
rather  by  their  ignorance  of  the  arts  of  peace 
and  war,  than  by  their  effeminacy  and  luxury. 
The  provinces,  moreover,  had  ceased  to  main- 
tain any  regular  communication  with  the  capi- 
tal, or  with  each  other.  The  standing  military 
force  proved  insufficient  to  keep  in  awe  the  dis- 
tant satraps,  or  viceroys.  The  ties  of  a  common 
religion  and  language,  or  the  sense  of  a  public 
interest,  had  never  united  into  one  system  this 
discordant  mass  of  nations,  which  was  ready 
to  crumble  into  pieces  at  the  touch  of  an  inva- 
der. When  to  these  unfavourable  circumstances 
we  join  the  reflection,  that  under  the  younger 
Cyrus,  twelve  thousand  Greeks  baffled  Uie 
arms,  and  almost  divided  the  empire  of  Persia, 
we  shall  not  find  much  reason  to  admire  the 
magnanimity  of  Alexander  in  undertaking  his 
eastern  expedition ;  unless  we  are  at  the  same 
time  apprised,  that  Darius  was  deemed  a  brave 
and  generous  prince,  beloved  by  his  Persian 
subjects,  and  assisted  by  the  valour  of  fifty 
thousand  Greek  mercenaries.^ 

Having  arrived  in  Asia,  Alexander,  than 
whom  none  ever  employed  more  successfully 
the  power  of  superstition,io  confirmed  the  confi- 
dence of  his  followers  by  many  auspicioas  pre- 
dictions and  prodigies.  While,  with  every  mi- 
litary precaution,  he  pursued  his  march  along 
the  coast,  Arsites,  Spithridates,  Memnon,  and 
other  governors  of  the  maritime  provinces,  as- 
sembled in  the  town  of  Zeleia,  distant  sixty 
miles  from  the  Hellespont  They  had  neglected 

8  jDitin.  ziii.  1. 

9  Arrian,  Diodonn,  and  CarUai. 

SO  Plat.  Oartioi,  ud  Arriso,  poiiim. 


to  oppose  the  invamon  by  their  superior  fleet ; 
they  had  allowed  the  enemy  to  encamp,  unmo- 
lested, on  their  coasts;  fear  now  compelled 
them  to  reluctant  union;  but  jealousy  made 
them  reject  the  most  reasonable  plan  of  defence. 

This  was  proposed  by  Memnon  the  Rhodian, 
the  ablest  general  in  the  service  of  Darius.  He 
observed  the  danger  of  resisting  the  Macedonian 
infantry,  who  were  superior  in  number,  and 
encouraged  by  the  presence  of  their  king.  That 
the  invaders,  fiery  and  impetuous,  were  now 
animated  by  hope,  but  would  lose  courage  on 
the  first  disappointment.  Destitute  of  maga- 
zines and  resources,  their  safety  depended  on 
sudden  victory.  It  was  the  interest  of  the  Per* 
sians,  on  the  other  hand,  to  protract  the  war, 
above  all  to  avoid  a  general  engagement. 
Without  risking  the  event  of  a  battle,  they  had 
other  means  to  check  the  progress  of  the  inva- 
ders. For  this  purpose,  they  ought  to  trample 
down  the  corn  with  their  numerous  cavalry, 
destroy  all  other  fruits  of  the  ground,  and  deso- 
late the  whole  country,  without  sparing  the 
towns  and  villages.  Some  rejected  this  advice, 
as  unbecoming  the  dignity  of  Persia  ;i>  Arsites, 
governor  of  Lesser  Phrygia,  declared  with  in- 
dignation, that  he  would  never  permit  the  pro- 
perty of  his  subjects  to  be  ravaged  with  impu- 
nity. These  sentiments  the  more  easily  pre- 
vailed, because  many  suspected  the  motives  of 
Memnon.  It  was  determined,  therefore,  by  this 
council  of  princes,  to  assemble  their  respective 
forces  with  all  possible  expedition,  and  to  en- 
camp on  the  eastern  bank  of  the  Granicus,  a 
river  (midway  between  Zeleia  and  the  Helles- 
pont) which,  issuing  from  Mount  Ida,  falls  into 
the  Propontis. 
Ql  The  scouts  of  Alexander  having 

y™P-       brought  him  intelligence  of  the  ene- 

?*'p  ifU  ™y'*  design,  he  immediately  ad- 
A.  \^.  JJ4.  ^j^nce^i  t^,  giye  them  battle.    The 

phalanx  marched  by  its  flank  in  a  double  Iine,i3 
the  cavalry  on  the  wings,  the  wagons  and 
baggage  in  the  rear.  The  advanced  guard, 
consisting  of  horsemen  armed  with  pikes,  and 
five  hundred  light  infantry,  the  whole  com- 
manded by  Hegelochus,  were  detached  to  ex- 
amine the  fords  of  the  Granicus,  and  to  observe 
the  disposition  of  the  enemy.  They  returned 
with  great  celerity,  to  acquaint  Alexander,  that 
the  Persians  were  advantageously  posted  on  the 
opposite  bank,  their  horse  amounting  to  twenty 
thousand,  and  their  foreign  mercenaries,  drawn 
up  on  the  slope  of  a  rising  ground,  behind  the 
cavalry,  scarcely  less  numerous.  Notwithstand- 
ing this  alarming  intelligence,  the  young  prince 
determined  to  pass  the  river.  Having  advanced 
within  sight  of  the  hostile  ranks,  his  horse 
spread  to  the  right  and  left,  the  massy  column 
of  infantry  opened,  and  the  whole  formed  along 
the  bank  in  order  of  battle.  The  phalanx, 
divided  into  eight  sections,  composed  the  main 
body,  which  occupied  the  centre ;  the  Mace- 
donian cavalry  formed  the  right  wung;  the 
Grecian,  the  left 

11  Av«g<ov  mt  JXtermr  fttymKo^vx'i*ft  "  Unworthy  tbo 
mBFoanimity  of  Penia."    Diodor.  v.  501. 

12  The  fis-Xi|  ^atx«^c  if  ezplainrd  in  thh  Moie  by 
iGlian  and  Arrian.  In  ordinary  catea  the  phalanx  marchod 
by  it*  flank,  that  is,  with  a  front  of  lixteen  men.  The  tivKn 
^■>.«7g,  iherefbie,  contained  a  ftoat  of  thirty-two  rata. 
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While  Alexander  made  theee  diapoeitiona,  the 
cautious  Parmenio  approached,  and  remon- 
strated a^rainst  passing  the  Granicua  in  the  face 
of  an  enemy.  The  river,  he  observed,  was  deep 
and  full  of  eddies ;  its  banks  abrupt  and  craggy; 
**  i%  would  be  impossible,  therefore,  to  march 
the  Macedonians  in  front,  and  if  they  advanced 
in  columns,  their  flanks  must  be  exposed  naked 
and  defenceless.  To  try  such  dangerous  manoeu- 
vres seemed  unnecessary  in  the  present  junc- 
ture, because  the  Barbarians  would  certainly 
quit  their  station  in  the  night,  rather  than  re- 
main encamped  in  the  neighbourhood  of  so  for- 
midable an  army."  These  prudential  consider- 
ations prevailed  not  with  Alexander,  who  de- 
fslared  that,  in  the  first  conflict,  the  Macedo- 
nians must  act  with  equal  promptitude  and 
vigour,  and  perform  something  worthy  of  the 
terror  which  they  bore.  Saying  this,  he  sprung 
on  his  horse,  assumed  the  command  of  the  right 
wing,  and  committed  the  left  to  Parmenio. 
Olvmn  Animated  by  the  hope  of  soon 

^J^l'  closing  with  the  enemy,  he  dis- 
A  *P  a^i  dainedto  employ  his  military  en- 
A.U.JJ4.  gjj^^^  The  balistas  and  catapults, 
by  which,  in  a  similar  situation,  he  had  repelled 
the  Taulantii,  were  rejected  as  tedious  or  in- 
eflTectual.  Alexander  distributed  his  orders ;  a 
dreadful  silence  ensued ;  the  hostile  armies  be- 
held each  other  with  resentment  or  tenor. 
This  solemn  pause  was  interrupted  by  the  Ma- 
cedonian trumpet,  which,  on  a  signal  given  by 
Alexander,  resounded  from  every  part  of  the 
line.  His  brother  Ptolemy,  as  had  been  pre- 
viously regulated,  then  rode  forth  at  the  head 
of  a  squadron  of  cuirassiers,*  followed  by  two 
bodies  of  light  dragoons,  and  a  battalion  of  in- 
fantry commanded  by  Amyntas.  While  these 
troops  boldly  entered  the  Granicus,  Alexander 
likewise  advanced  with  the  chosen  cavalry  on 
the  right  wing,  followed  by  the  archers  and 
Agrians.  In  passing  the  river,  both  Alexander 
and  Ptolemy  led  their  troops  obliquely  down 
the  current,  to  prevent,  as  much  as  possible,  the 
Persians  from  attacking  them  in  flank,  as  they 
successively  reached  the  shore.  The  Persian 
cavalry  behaved  with  courage ;  the  first  squad- 
rons of  the  Macedonians  were  driven  back  into 
the  stream.  But  Alexander,  who  animated  the 
Companions^  with  his  voice  and  arm,  main- 
tained his  ground  on  the  bank,  and  thought  he 
had  gained  the  battle,  when  he  obtained  an  op- 
portunity of  fighting.  In  the  equestrian  en- 
gagement which  followed,  the  Macedonians 
owed  much  to  their  skilful  evolutions  and  dis- 
cipline ;'  still  more  to  their  strength  and  cou- 
rage ;  and  not  a  little  to  the  excellence  of  their 
weapons,  which  being  made  of  the  cornel- 

1  I  have  oicd  this  word  to  expraw  thow  troops  which 
the  Gr«eka  called  Cataphraet*,  from  the  eompleteoen  of 
their  defensive  armoor.  Bfiltoa  meatioiM  them  in  Samsoa 
Agonistes, 

**  Archen  and  sliofsrs,  Cttaphraota  and  spears.** 

9  The  eiifht  sonadrons  of  chosen  cavalry,  which  were  of 
that  kind  called  Cataphracts,  were  honoured  with  the  name 
of  CompaaioDs  and  Bienda  of  the  kiof .  Anian  and  Diodor. 
passim. 

3  They  derived  |(reat  advantages,  partienlarly  (Vom  the 
lif  ht  infantry  inteimized  with  their  squadrons.  The  target- 
een  and  Agrians  proved  extremely  useful  m  helping  (he 
Mac«Ionian«  to  keep  off  the  Persian  eavalry,  which,  when 
too  near,  tuadeied  them  from  the  «ro|ier  ose  of  their  laaeet. 


tree,^  far  surpaned  the  brittle  javelins  of  Ibe 
enemy. 

Mean  while  Parmenio  crossed  the  Grankoi, 
at  the  head  of  the  left  wing,  with  equal  auoceas, 
but  unequal  glory,  because  Alexander  had  al- 
ready proved,  by  his  example,  that  the  difficulty 
might  be  overcome,  which  would  have  other- 
wise appeared  unsurmountable.  The  attentka 
of  the  enemy  was  so  deeply  engaged  by  the 
successive  attacks  of  the  caval^,  that  they 
seem  not  to  have  made  much  oppoeition  to  the 
passage  of  the  phalanx.  But  Iwfore  this  pow- 
erful body  of  infantry  had  crossed  the  river,  the 
Macedonian  hoise  had  already  reaped  the  fair- 
est honours  of  the  field.  Alexander  animated 
them  by  his  presence,  and,  after  performing  all 
the  duties  of  a  great  general,  displayed  sock 
personal  acts  of  prowess  as  will  be  more  readily 
admired  than  believed  by  the  modem  reader. 
But  in  the  close  combats  of  antiquity,  the  foroea, 
when  once  thoroughly  engaged,  might  be  safely 
abandoned  to  the  direction  of  their  own  re- 
sentment and  courage,  while  the  oommandrri 
displayed  the  peculiar  accompUshments  to  which 
they  had  been  trained  from  their  youth,  in  the 
more  conspicuous  parts  of  the  field.  Alexander 
was  easily  distinguished  by  the  brightness  of  his 
armour,  and  the  admirable  alacrity  of  his  at- 
tendants. The  bravest  of  the  Persian  noUes 
impatiently  waited  his  approach.  He  darted 
into  the  midst  of  them,  and  fought  till  he  broke 
Ms  spear.  Having  demanded  a  new  weapon 
from  Aretes,  his  master  of  horse.  Aretes  sliowed 
him  his  own  spear,  which  likewise  was  brokeo. 
Demaratus  the  Corinthian  supplied  the  king 
with  a  weapon.  Thus  armed,  he  rode  ap,  and 
assaulted  Mithridates,  son-in-law  of  Darias, 
who  exulted  before  the  hostile  ranks.  While 
Alexander  beat  him  to  the  ground,  he  was  him- 
self struck  by  Rssaces  with  a  hatchet.  His 
helmet  saved  his  life.  He  pierced  the  breast  of 
RcBsaces;  but  a  new  danger  threatened  him 
from  the  scimitar  of  Spithridates.  The  instru- 
ment of  death  already  descended  on  his  head, 
when  Clitus  cut  off  the  arm  of  Spithridates, 
which  fell  with  the  grasped  weapon. 

The  heroism  of  Alexander  animated  the 
valour  of  the  Companions,  and  the  enemy  fini 
fled  where  the  king  commanded  in  person.  In 
the  left  wing,  the  Grecian  cavalry  must  have 
behaved  with  distinguished  merit,  since  the 
Persians  had  begun  on  every  side  to  give  way 
before  the  Macedonian  infantry  had  completely 
passed  the  river.^  The  stem  as|>ect  of  the 
phalanx,  shining  in  steel  and  bnstling  with 
spears,  confirmed  the  victory.  Above  a  thou- 
sand Persian  horse  were  slain  in  the  puraaiL 
The  foot,  consisting  chiefly  in  Greek  mercena- 
ries, still  continued  in  their  first  position,  not 
firm,  but  inactive,  petrified  by  astonishment, 
not  steady  through  resolution.*      While  the 

4  At  myrtos  validis  haatHibna  et  bona  beUo 

Comus.  Vifto.  GcoKO.  ii.  r.  447. 

5  Guischardt,  p.  908.  savs,  "  AnssitM  que  la  phalaafs 
Tut  en  itat  d'sjpr  eontre  rennemie,  avee  tout  son  ftMt 
berissA  de  piques,  la  vioCoire  eessa  d^^tie  dooteoae.**  It  u- 
pears  not, howevetjUiat  the  phalanx  at  aO acted  afainat  (as 
Persian  cavalry.  The  battle  of  Granicus  was  enttrsly  an 
equestrian  enf afsment,  as  had  been  prophesied  to  Alec- 
ander  by  his  namesake,  a  piieat  of  BGnarva  ia  the  T^oads. 
8oe  Diodor.  1.  zvii.  p.  571. 
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fihalanz  atUcked  them  in  front,  the  yictorioiu 
Mvaliy  assailed  their  flanks.  Surrounded  on 
ill  sides,  they  fell  an  easy  prey ;  two  thousand 
mnendered  prisoners;  the  rest  all  perished, 
inlesB  a  few  stragglers  perchance  lurked  among 
ixe  slain. 

The  battle  of  the  Granicus  proved  fatal  to 
nost  of  the  Persian  commanders.  Arsites,  the 
:hief  adviser  of  the  engagement,  died  in  de- 
ipair  by  his  own  hand.  The  generals  Niphates 
md  Petenes,  Omares  leader  of  the  mercenaries, 
Spithridates  satrap  of  Lydia,  Mithrobuzanee 
^vemor  of  Cappadocia,  Mithridates,  son-in- 
aw  of  Darius,  and  Arbupales  son  of  Artazeraes, 
were  numbered  among  the  alain.  Such  iUus- 
xious  names  might  lead  us  to  suspect,  that  the 
Persians  were  stUl  more  numerous  than  Arrian' 
epresents  them ;  and,  notwithstanding  the  na- 
ure  of  ancient  weapons  and  tactics,  which 
rendered  every  battle  a  route,  and  commonly 
>revented  the  retreat  of  the  vanquished,  it  is 
icaEoely  to  be  believed,  that  in  such  an  impor- 
ant  engagement,  Alexander  should  have  lost 
>nly  eighty-five  horsemen,  and  thirty  light  in- 
nfantry.B.  Of  the  former,  twenty-five  iMlong- 
)d  to  the  royal  band  of  Companions.  By  com- 
nand  of  Alexander,  their  statues  were  formed 
}y  the  art  of  his  admired  Lysippus,^  and  erected 
n  the  Macedonian  city  of  Dium. 

This  important  victory  enabled  Alexander  to 
lisplay  both  his  humanity  and  his  prudence. 
He  declared  the  parents  and  children  of  the 
leceased  thenceforth  exempted  from  every  spe- 
)ies  of  tribute.  ^0  He  carefully  visited  the 
vounded,  attentively  asked  how  each  of  them 
lad  received  harm,  and  heard  with  patience  and 
commendation  their  much  boasted  exploits. 
The  Persian  commanders  were  interred ;  and 
ha  Greeks,  both  officers  and  soldiers.  The 
!}recian  captives  were  condemned  to  work  in 
he  Thracian  mines,  as  a  punishment  for  bear- 
ng  arms  against  the  cause  of  their  country, 
lat  even  this  severity  Alexander  softened  by 
i  yery  seasonable  compliment  to  the  Athenians, 
rhose  city  he  preferred  to  be  the  repository  of 
lis  trophies  and  renown.  Immediately  afler 
he  battle,  he  sent  three  hundred  suits  of  Per- 
ian  armour,  as  dedications  to  Muierva  in  the 

It6«iv«.  ArrisD.  It  might  be  raipeetad  that  the  Greek 
wroeoariee  were  not  very  hearty  in  the  Pernan  eauae.  and 
ad  delayed  declaring  tbemaelTei  till  they  beheld  the  lasae 
f  the  equeitrian  engagement  Thia  ia  conjectured  by 
foiaohardt  in  hie  admirable  Memoiiea  Militairea.  p.  90(1 
(at  the  fidelity  of  their  countrymen  to  Dariw  on  all  lubM- 
aent  oecaaiona,  aa  well  aa  tlie  wvere  treatment  tJiey  met 
rith  in  the  preaent  battlejeeem  lufflcient  to  remove  that 
iahonoorable  nupicion.  Their  conduct,  leemiDgly  unac- 
DDDtable,  ia  aacrihed.  by  Arrian,  to  their  aatimishment,  that 
Jexander*8  cavalry  snould  have  pamed  the  Granicua,  and 
>pelled  the  Persian  horae,  which  was  four  timei  more  nu- 
lorona. 

7  Diodoma.  1.  xrii.  p.  S73,  makea  them  amount  to  one 
ondABd  and  ten  thouaand.  Jnatin  is  quite  eztraTagauL 
'he  Peraiantj  he  tays,  were  six  hundred  thounnd. 

8  Others  dimkiiabed  the  loas  to  thirty-five  horsemen  and 
ine  foot  aoldiers.    Ariatobul.  apud  Pint  in  Vit  Alexand. 

9  Arrian  says,  trwif  ««>  AKt^mrift*  M990t  irft».ft9ns 
rsiti.  "  Who  waa  alone  preferred  to  make  the  image  of 
lesander.**  Thia,  doubtless,  increased  the  honour  con- 
rred  on  the  Companions.  Arrian  would  have  spoken  more 
^eor&tely,  had  he  said.  *'  to  cast  the  figure  of  Alexander 

bronxew**  Other  artists  represented  him  in  marble,  in 
warn,  medals,  ite.  of  which  hereafter. 

10  Arrian  diatingniahes  t«  Tm/tmr*  xiirawf yia^ ;  s«« 
rem  vrng  «Tiiriif  i40-^o(i«<,  personal  aerrioas;  and  eon- 
QNitioni,  in  proportion  to  tbq^  property. 


citadel.  This  magnificent  present  waa  inicribed 
with  the  following  words :  ^  Gained  by  Alex- 
ander, son  of  PhiUp,  and  the  Greeks  (except 
the  Lacedemonians,)  from  the  Barbarians  of 
Asia."  It  is  remarkable,  that  on  this  occasion 
he  omits  mention  of  the  Macedonians,  whether 
because  he  wished  them  to  be  comprehended 
under  the  name  of  Greeks ;  or  because,  in  the 
Persian  war,  he  always  affected  rather  to  avenge 
the  cause  of  Greece,  than  to  gratify  his  own 
ambition;  or,  finally,  that  the  Greeks  being 
thus  exclusively  associated  to  his  honours,  might 
thenceforth  continue  lealous  in  making  new 
levies  for  his  service. 

The  battle  of  the  Granicus  opened  to  Alex- 
ander the  conquest  of  lona,  Caria,  Phrygia ;  in 
a  word,  all  the  Asiatic  provinces  west  of  the 
river  H^ys,  which  had  anciently  formed  the 
powerful  monarchy  of  the  Lydians.  Many  of 
the  walled  towns  surrendered  at  his  approach. 
Sardis,  the  splendid  capital  of  Croesus,  opened 
its  gates  to  a  deliverer,  and  once  more  obtained 
the  privilege  of  being  governed  by  its  ancient 
laws,  afler  reluctantly  enduring,  above  two 
centuries,  the  cruel  yoke  of  Persia.  The  Gre- 
cian cities  on  the  coast  were  delivered  from  the 
burden  of  tribute  and  the  oppression  of  garri- 
sons ;  and,  under  the  auspices  of  a  prince,  who 
admired  their  ancient  glory  in  arts  and  arms, 
resumed  the  enjoyment  of  their  hereditary  free* 
dom.  During  the  Persian  expedition  of  Alex- 
ander, the  Ephesians  were  still  employed  iu 
rebuilding  their  temple,  which  had  been  set  on 
fire  by  Herostratus,  twenty  yeare  before  that 
period,  and  on  the  same  night,  it  is  said,  which 
gave  birth  to  the  destined  conqueror  of  the 
East.  Alexander  encouraged  their  pious  and 
honourable  undertaking ;  and,  in  order  to  ac- 
celerate its  progress,  commanded  the  tribute 
which  had  been  paid  to  the  Persians,  to  be  ap- 
propriated to  the  temple  of  Diana.^* 

Miletus  and  Halicamassus  alone  retarded  the 
progress  of  the  conqueror.  The  latter  place, 
commanded  by  Memnon  the  Rhodian,  made  a 
memorable  defence.  Alexander  had  scarcely 
set  down  before  it,  when  the  garrison,  consist- 
ing of  Greeks  and  Persians,  sallied  forth,  and 
maintained  a  desperate  conflict  Having  re- 
pelled them  with  much  difficulty,  he  undertook 
the  laborious  work  of  filling  up  a  ditch  thirty 
cubits  broad,  and  fifleen  deep,  which  the  b^ 
sieged,  with  incredible  diligence,  had  drawn 
round  tlieir  walL  This  being  effected,  he  ad- 
vanced wooden  towers,  on  which  the  Macedo- 
nians erected  their  battering  engines,  and  pre- 
pared to  assault  the  enemy  on  equal  ground. 
But  a  nocturnal  sally  attacked  these  prepara- 
tions ;  a  second  engagement  was  fought  with 
still  greater  fury  than  Uie  first ;  three  hundred 
Macedonians  were  wounded,  darkness  prevent- 
ing their  usual  precaution  in  guarding  their 
bodies.13 

A  few  days  aflerwards,  Halicamassus,  which 
had  so  obstinately  resisted  skill  and  courage, 
was  on  the  point  of  yielding  to  rashness  and 
accident.  The  battalion  of  Perdiccas  happened 
to  be  posted  on  that  side  of  the  wall,  which 
looked  towards  Miletus.  Two  soldiers,  belong- 

11  Comp.  Arrian.  p.  18.  et  Strab.  p.  940 
IS  Arrias,  p.  90. 
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in|r  to  this  corps,  while  they  supped  together  in 
their  tent,  boaated  their  military  exploits ;  each, 
as  usual,  preferring  his  own.  Wine  heated 
their  emulation.  They  rushed  forth  to  assault 
the  wall  of  Halicamassus,  animated  less  with 
the  mad  hope  of  victory,  than  with  an  ambition 
to  display  their  respective  prowess.  The  sen- 
tinels perceived  their  audacity,  and  prepared  to 
repel  them,  but  they  killed  the  first  men  who 
approached,  and  threw  javelins  at  others  who 
followed  them.  Before  their  boldness  was 
overwhelmed  by  numbers,  many  soldiers  be- 
longing to  the  same  battalion  advanced  to  their 
relief.  The  Halicamassians,  also,  hastened  to 
the  defence  of  their  friends ;  a  sharp  conflict 
ensued ;  the  garrison  was  repelled ;  the  wall  at- 
tacked ;  two  towers  and  the  intervening  curtain 
thrown  down ;  and  had  greater  numbers  joined 
in  the  assault,  the  town  must  have  been  taken 
by  storm.i 

Olvmn  "^^^  humanity  of  Alexander  ren- 

j  2*^'  dered  him  unwilling  to  come  to 
A  C  *  334  ^'^^  extremity.  But  the  extraordi- 
nary success  of  such  an  unpreme- 
ditated enterprise,  engaged  him  to  ply  the  walls 
with  new  vigour.  The  defence  was  as  obsti- 
nate as  before ;  two  desperate  sallies  were  made, 
and  repelled  with  consummate  bravery.  Alex- 
ander's tenderness  for  the  Halicamassians  pre- 
vented him  from  entering  the  place  with  an  en- 
raged and  licentious  soldiery.  He  therefore 
recalled  his  troops  in  the  moment  of  victory, 
hoping  that  the  besieged  would  finally  surren- 
der, and  thus  save  their  lives  and  properties. 
From  the  various  breaches  in  the  walls,  and  the 
numbers  who  had  perished,  or  been  wounded,  in 
repeated  conflicts,  Memnon  and  his  colleagues 
perceived,  that  much  longer  resistance  was  im- 
possible. In  this  emergency  they  displayed  the 
same  decisive  boldness  which  had  appeared  in 
every  part  of  their  defence.  Having  summoned 
the  bravest  of  their  adherents,  Uiey,  in  the 
night-time,  set  fire  to  a  wooden  tower,  which 
they  had  erected  for  defence  against  the  shocks 
of  the  enemy's  engines,  and  for  protection  to 
their  arsenal  and  magazines,  and  escaped  to  two 
neighbouring  castles  of  great  strength.  About 
midnight,  Alexander  perceived  the  raging  flames, 
and  immediately  sent  a  detachment  to  punish 
those  who  had  excited,  or  who  fomented,  the 
conflagration;  but  with  strict  orders  to  spare 
such  of  the  townsmen  as  were  found  in  their 
houses.  Next  day,  he  examined  the  castles, 
and  perceived  that  they  could  not  be  taken 
without  much  loss  of  time ;  but  that  indepen- 
dent of  the  town,  they  were  of  themselves  of 
little  value ;  a  circumstance  which  obliged  him, 
reluctantly,  to  demolish  Halicamassus,  that  it 
might  never  thenceforth  serve  as  a  retreat  to 
his  enemies.  3 

The  inactive  season  of  the  year  was  employed 
by  Alexander  in  securing  and  improving  his 
advantages.  The  inferior  cities  were  commit- 
ted to  the  discretion  of  his  lieutenants;  the 
king  in  person  visited  his  more  important  con- 
quests ;  and  few  places  were  honoured  with  his 
presence  without  experiencing  his  bounty.  Be- 
fore leaving  Caria,  where  the  siege  of  Halicar- 


1  Arriao,  p.  S2. 


2  Ibid.  p.  S3. 


nassus  long  detained  his  impatient  activity,  he 
committed  the  administration  to  Ada,  the  he> 
reditary  governess  of  that  province.  Adm  was 
the  sister,  and  the  wife  of  Hidrieus,  on  whose 
decease  she  was  entitled  to  reign,  both  bj  the 
Carian  laws  and  those  of  Upper  Asia,  where 
female  succession  had  been  established  ever 
since  the  age  of  Semiramis.  But  tbe  grsat 
king,  with  the  usual  caprice  of  a  despoil,  ha4 
rejected  the  just  claim  of  Ada,  and  ae&ted  a 
pretender  on  her  tributary  throne.  The  in- 
jured princess,  however,  still  maintained  p«iB- 
session  of  the  strongly  fortified  city  Alinda. 
When  Alexander  appeared  in  Caria,  Ada  has- 
tened to  meet  him,  addressed  him  by  tbe  name 
of  son,  and  voluntarily  surrendered  to  hzm 
Alinda.  The  king  neither  rejected  her  present, 
nor  declined  her  mendship ;  and,  as  he  always 
repaid  favours  with  interest,  he  committed  to 
her,  at  his  departure,  the  government  of  the 
whole  province,  and  left  a  body  of  three  thou- 
sand foot  and  two  hundred  horse,  to  support 
her  authority. 

The  measures  of  Alexander  were  equally 
decisive  and  pradent.  The  Persian  fleet,  sop- 
plied  by  Egypt,  Phoenicia,  and  the  maritime 
provinces  of  Lower  Asia,  four  times  oatnun- 
bered  his  own,  which,  small  as  it  was,  rtill  ap- 
peared too  expensive  for  his  treasury.  Alex- 
ander determined  to  discharge  it,  declaring  to 
huB  lieutenants,  that  by  conquering  the  land,  he 
would  render  himself  master  of  the  sea,  sinca 
every  harbour  that  surrendered  to  him  mast 
diminish  the  naval  resources  of  the  enemy.' 
Agreeably  to  this  judicious  plan  of  conqoert, 
he  pursued  his  journey  through  the  southern 
provinces  of  the  Asiatic  peninsula,  while  Par- 
menio  traversed  the  central  countries  of  Lydta 
and  Phrygia.  At  the  same  time  Cleander  was 
despatched  into  Greece  to  raise  new  levies; 
and  such  soldiers  as  had  married  shortly  before 
the  expedition,  were  sent  home  to  winter  with 
their  wives ;  a  measure  which  extremely  en- 
deared Alexander  to  the  army,  and  ensured  the 
utmost  alacrity  of  his  European  subjects,  in 
furnishing  supplies  towards  the  ensuing  cam- 
paign. 

Accompanied  by  such  winning  arts,  tbe  ▼»- 
lour  and  pradence  of  Alexander  seemed  worthy 
to  govern  the  world.  His  conduct,  perhaps, 
often  proceeded  from  the  immediate  impulse  of 
sentiment;  but  it  could  not  have  been  more 
subservient  to  his  ambition,  had  it  been  invari- 
ably directed  by  the  deepest  policy.  After  the 
decisive  battle  of  the  Granicus,  he  experienced 
little  obstinacy  of  resistance  from  the  numer- 
ous forts  and  garrisons  in  Lower  Asia.  The 
tributary  princes  and  satraps  readily  submitted 
to  a  milder  and  more  magnanimous  master; 
and  the  Grecian  colonies  on  the  coast  eagerly 
espoused  the  interest  of  a  prince  who,  on  aU 
occasions,  avowed  his  partiality  for  their  fa- 
vourite institutions.  In  every  proTinoe  or  city 
which  he  conquered,  he  restored  to  the  Asiatics 
their  hereditary  laws ;  to  the  Greeks,  their  be- 
loved democracy.    While  he  allowed  them  to 

3  It  will  anpeHr  in  tbe  nsqael  how  faitfaftiOy  Alexxadtr 
adhered  to  thia  plan  of  war,  which  k«pt  open  his  < 
Dication  with  Greece  and  Maeedoo,  and  enaliJed 
paiaue,  with  eecorit/  hie  cooquesti  in  the  £stL 
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luame  the  fonns  of  independent  government, 
le  waa  careful  to  bridle  the  animoeity  of  do- 
neetic  faction.  Into  whatever  country  he 
naicbed,  he  encouraged  useful  industry,  and 
iileviated  public  burdens.  His  taste  and  his 
neij  alike  prompted  him  to  repair  the  sacred 
ind  venerable  remains  of  antiquity.  He  con- 
lidered  the  Barbarians,  not  as  slaves,  but  as 
lubjects;  the  Greeks,  not  as  subjects,  but  al- 
ios; and  both  perceived  in  his  government  such 
noderation  and  equity  as  they  had  never  expe- 
rienced either  from  the  despotism  of  Persia,  or 
!rom  the  domineering  ambition  of  Athens  and 
3parta.4 

Having  received  the  submission  of  Xanthus, 
Patara,  Phaselis,  and  above  thirty  other  towns 
>r  sea-ports  in  Lycia,  Alexander,  probably  for 
he  sake  of  greater  expedition,  divided  the 
»>rps  under  his  immediate  command.    A  con- 
dderable  detachment  traversed  the  Lycian  and 
Pamphylian  mountains,  while  the  king  in  per- 
on  pursued  the  stiU  more  dangerous  track, 
eading  along  the  sea-coast  from  Phaselis  to 
Perga.    On  this  foaming  shore,  the  sea  com- 
nonly  beats  against  the  rocks,  and  renders  the 
>a8sage  impracticable,  unless  when  the  waves 
Lre  repelled  by  a  strong  north  wind.    When 
lUexander  began  his   march,  the  wind  blew 
rom  the  south.  Yet  he  advanced  without  fear, 
confiding  in  his  fortune.    His  troops  cheerfully 
bllowed  him,  encouraged  by  many  artful  pro- 
ligies^  which  announced  success  to  his  under- 
aking.    The  event  which  next  happened,  was 
ivell  fitted  to  strengthen  their  credulity,  and 
sonfirm  their  implicit  obedience.    Before  they 
lad  reached  the  main  difficulties  of  the  pass, 
lie  south  wind  gradually  ceased ;  a  brisk  gale 
iprang  up  from  Sie  north ;  the  sea  retired ;  and 
.heir  march  thus  became  alike  easy  and  expe- 
litious.    The  authentic  evidence  of  Arrian  ex- 
>lainfl  the  marvellous  in  this  occurrence,  which 
Fosephus,  with  no  less  indecency  than  folly, 
jompares  with  the  passage   of  the  Israelites 
>ver  the  Red  Sea.    Tet  even  the  philosophical 
krian  acknowledges,  that  the  many  concur- 
ing  instances  of  good  fortune  in  the  life  of 
Alexander,  seemed  to  be  produced  by  the  im- 
nediate  interposition  of  divine  power,  which, 
n  effecting  an  important  revolution  in  the 
Castem  world,  rendered  the  operations  of  na- 
jire,  and  the  volitions  of  men,  subservient  to 
he  secret  purposes  of  its  providence. 

In  proceeding  eastward  from  Perga,  Alexan- 
ler  was  met  by  ambassadors  from  Aspendus, 
he  principal  city  and  sea-port  of  Pamphylia. 
The  Aspendians  offered  to  surrender  their  city, 

4  CompRre  Pint,  in  Aloxand.  Cartiat  et  Arrian,  painin ; 
it  Tfaocydid.  XeDopli.  laocrat  et  Diodor. 

5  While  Alexander  deliberated  whether  ho  should  march 
brwarde  to  attack  Dariua,  amearare  which  promised  glory 
ind  plunder  to  his  troops,  or  prooeod  along  the  sea-coast, 
ind  reduce  the  naritime  cities,  which  would  preTent  the 
meniT  from  profiting  of  his  absence  in  Upper  Asia,  to  eoo- 

Cier  Greece  or  Maeedon  with  their  fleot,  a  fountain  near 
e  city  Xanthus  in  L^eia,  boiled  up,  and  threw  out  a  cop- 
ier-plate, engraved  with  ancient  characters,  siguifvinx  that 
he  time  was  come  when  the  Persian  empire  should  be 
•verthrown  by  the  Oreeks.  Plutarch  adds,  toutoi;  jv-sf  Si i;, 
ir* tyiTO  rnv  wmfmKt»v  »vtut»9nf*T9»tm  **  Encouraged  by 
hie  prodigy,  ho  hastened  to  subdue  the  coast."  It  would 
erbapa  have  been  more  worthy  of  an  historian  to  say, 
'Encouraged  by  this  prodigy,  the  Greeks  and  Macedonians 
aailiJy  obeyed  the  commaods  of  their  pradent  not  leas 
Imui  raliant  general.'* 


but  entreated,  that  they  might  not  be  burdened 
with  a  garrison.    Alexander  granted  their  re- 
quest, on  condition  of  their  raising  fifty  talents 
to  pay  his  soldiers,  and  delivering  to  him  the 
horses  which  they  reared  as  a  tribute  for  Da- 
rius.   The  ambassadors  accepted  these  terms ; 
but  their  countrymen,  who  were  distinguished 
by  their  ambition  and  rapacity,  still  more  than 
by  their  commerce  and  their  wealth,  discovered 
no  inclination  to  fulfil  them.    Alexander  was 
informed  of  their  treachery  while  he  examined 
the  walls  of  Syllius,  another  strong  hold  of 
Pamphylia.   He  immediately  marched  towards 
Aspendus,  the  greater  part  of  which  was  situ- 
ate on  a  high  and  steep  rock,  washed  by  the 
river  Eurymedon.    Several  streets,  however, 
were  likewise  built  on  the  plain,  surrounded 
only  by  a  slight  wall.     At  the  approach  of  Al- 
exander, the  inhabitants  of  the  lower  part  of 
the  town  ascended  the  mountain.     Alexander 
entered  the  place,  and  encamped  within  the 
walls.     The  Aspendians,  alarmed  by  the  ap- 
prehension of  a  siege,  entreated  him  to  accept 
the  former  conditions.    He  commanded  them 
to  deliver  the  horses,  as  agreed  on  ;  to  pay,  in- 
stead of  fifty,  a  hundred  talents ;  and  to  sur- 
render their  principal  citizens  as  securities,  that 
they  would  dienceforth  obey  the  governor  set 
over  them ;  pay  an  annual  tribute  to  Maeedon  ; 
and  submit  to  arbitration  a  dispute  concerning 
some  lands,  which  they  were  accused  of  hav- 
ing unjustly  wrested  from  their  neighbours.<^ 
^.  Having  chastised  the  insolence 

^^'  ^^^  treachery  of  Aspendus,  Alex- 
A^^'n  'w^  ander  determined  to  march  into 
A.  K..  J3J.  phrygia,  that  he  might  join  forces 

with  Parmenio,  whom  he  had  commanded  to 
meet  him  in  that  country.  The  new  levies  from 
Greece  and  Maeedon  were  likewise  ordered  to 
assemble  in  the  same  province ;  from  which  it 
was  intended,  early  in  the  spring,  to  proceed 
eastward,  and  achieve  still  more  important  con- 
quests. To  reach  the  southern  frontier  of 
Phrygia,  Alexander  was  under  a  necessity  of 
traversing  the  inhospitable  mountains  of  the 
warlike  Pisidians.  Amidst  those  rocks  and 
fastnesses,  the  Macedonians  lost  several  brave 
men ;  but  the  undisciplined  fury,  and  unarmed 
courage,  of  the  Pisidians  were  unable  to  check 
the  progress  of  Alexander.  The  city  of  Gor- 
dium  in  Phrygia,  was  appointed  for  the  general 
rendezvous.  This  place  is  distant  about  se- 
venty-five miles  from  the  Euxine,  and  two  hun- 
dred and  forty  from  the  Cilician  sea ;  and  was 
famous,  in  remote  antiquity,  as  the  principal 
residence  of  the  Phrygian  kings,  and  the  chief 
seat  of  their  opulence  and  grandeur.^  Alexan- 
der had  not  long  arrived  in  that  place,  when  a 
desire  seized  him  of  ascending  to  the  ancient 
castle  or  palace  of  Gordius,  and  of  beholding 
the  famous  knot  on  his  chariot,  which  was  be- 
lieved to  involve  the  fate  of  Asia.  Gordius, 
as  the  story  went,  was  a  man  of  slender  for- 
tune among  the  ancient  Phrygians,  who  had 
but  a  small  piece  of  land,  and  two  yokes  of 
oxen,  one  of  which  he  employed  in  the  plough, 
and  the  other  in  the  wagon.  It  happened  to 
Gordius,  while  he  was  one  day  ploughing,  that 


6  Arrian,  p.  98. 


7  Bee  c  rii.  p.  81. 
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an  eagle  alighted  on  his  yoke,  and  sat  on  it  till 
evening.  Alarmed  by  the  prodigy,  Gordius 
had  reconree  to  the  Telmeaaiane,  a  people  in- 
habiting the  loftiest  mountains*  in  Pisidia,  and 
celebrated  over  all  the  neighbouring  countries 
for  their  skill  in  augury.  At  the  first  village 
of  the  Telmessians,  he  met  a  virgin  drawing 
water  at  a  fountain,  to  whom  having  commu- 
nicated his  errand,  she  ordered  him  to  ascend 
the  hill,  and  there  sacrifice  to  Jupiter.  Gor- 
dius entreated  her  to  accompany  him,  that  the 
sacrifice  might  be  performed  in  due  form.  She 
obeyed.  Gordius  took  her  to  wife.  She  bore 
him  a  son,  Midas,  who,  when  he  arrived  at 
manhood,  was  distinguished  by  his  beauty  and 
valour.  It  should  seem  that  the  father  of  Mi- 
das had,  in  consequence  of  his  marriage,  set- 
tled among  the  Telmessians,  with  whose  arts 
his  son  would  naturally  become  acquainted. 
The  Phrygians,  at  that  time,  were  harassed  by 
cruel  seditions ;  they  consulted  an  oracle,  who 
told  them,  that  a  chariot  should  soon  bring  them 
a  king,,  who  would  appease  their  tumults. 
While  the  assembly  still  deliberated  on  the  an- 
swer given  them  by  the  oracle,  Midas  arrived 
in  his  chariot^  accompanied  by  his  parents. 
The  appearance  of  Midas  justified  the  predic- 
tion, and  announced  him  worthy  of  royalty. 
The  Phrygians  elected  him  king;  their  sedi- 
tions ceased ;  and  Midas,  in  gratitude  to  Jupi- 
ter, consecrated  his  father's  chariot,  and  sus- 
pended it  by  a  cord  made  of  the  inner  rind  of 
the  cornel-tree,  the  knot  of  which  was  so  nicely 
tied,  that  no  eye  could  perceive  where  it  began 
or  ended.  Whether  Alexander  untied,  or  cut 
the  knot,  is  leA  uncertain  by  historians ;'  but 
all  agree  that  his  followers  retired  with  com- 
plete conviction  that  he  had  fulfilled  the  oracle. 
A  seasonable  storm  of  thunder  confirmed  their 
credulity  ;^  and  the  belief,  that  their  master  was 
destined  to  be  lord  of  Asia,  could  not  fail  to 
facilitate  that  event. 

The  rapid  progress  of  Alexander,  and  his 
continual  exertions  during  that  season  of  the 
year  when  armies  are  little  accustomed  to  keep 
the  field,  tends  to  heighten  our  surprise  at  the 
inactivity  of  Darius,  an  ambitious  prince,  who 
had  signalized  his  valour  against  the  fiercest 
nations  of  Asia.  But  Darius,  corrupted  by  the 
honours  of  royalty,  employed  very  difierent 
weapons  against  Alexander,  from  those  by 
which  the  champion  of  Ochus  had  defeated  the 
warlike  chief  of  the  Cardusians.^  Instead  of 
opposing  the  invader  in  the  field,  he  hoped  to 
destroy  him  by  the  arm  of  an  assassin.    Many 


1  AniM.  p.  97,  calh  it  tfirtfw^'ilXciF,  cm  irctmi  ««^to;>ov. 
**  Exceedingly  high  and  every  where  abrapt"  Bat  in  Gor- 
dios^s  time  at  leaat,  the  TelmeMians  must  have  poaaeifed 
some  viliaffei  on  the  plain.    See  Arrian,  p.  30. 

S  The  Greek  word  «/*«g<i  oxpreiMi  either  a  chariot  or 
a  wagon.  Perhaps  neither  the  name,  nor  the  thing,  were 
then  distingntahod  in  Phrygia.  Curtioa  tells  us,  this  mftmj^* 
was  "  enltn  hand  sane  a  vili<mbaa  volgatisque  nsu  abho^ 
rons,"  1.  iii.  o.  i.  p.  10. 

3  Curtioa  1.  iii.  o.  i.  says,  he  cot  it  widi  bis  sword.  Plu- 
tarch says  ho  untied  it  Vit  Alexand.  p.  1336.  Arrian 
gives  both  accounts;  and  the  latter  on  the  authority  of 
Aristobttlua,  which  is  therefore  the  more  probable. 

4  Arrian.  p.  31. 

5  Darius  killed  a  warrior  of  that  nation  who  ehallensed 
the  bravest  of  the  Persians  to  single  combat.  This  exploit 
gained  him  the  govemmaot  of  Armenia,  and  made  him  be 
afterwards  deemed  worthy  of  the  Persian  throne.  Biodor. 
L  zvii.  p.  963. 


traitors  were  subomed  for  this  infamous  pur- 
pose, but  none  with  greater  prospect  of  snooflsa 
than  Alexander,  the  son  of  JGropos.  This  men 
owed  his  life  to  the  clemency  of  the  son  of  Phi- 
lip, when  his  brothers  Meromenes  and  Anabcvs 
were  condemned  as  accessory  to  the  murder  ef 
that  prince.  He  was  numbered  among  the 
companions  of  Alexander,  and  had  reoeBlly 
been  entrusted  with  the  command  of  the  Thas- 
salian  cavalry,  after  the  nomination  of  Calaa, 
who  held  that  high  ofiice,  to  the  government  of 
Phrygia.  The  promise  of  t^  thousand  taleob^ 
and  of  the  kingdom  of  Macedon,  obliterated  his 
gratitude  and  seduced  his  allegiance.  But  his 
treason  escaped  not  the  vigilance  of  Parmenio,' 
who  communicated  the  intelligence  to  hia  n»s- 
ter,  while  encamped  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Phaselis.  By  the  same  faithful  minister,  the 
unworthy  son  of  ^ropus  was  seized  and  eom- 
mitted  to  safe  custody. 

Darius,  without  desisting  from  hie  intrignea, 
finally  had  recourse  to  arms.  His  troops  vnen 
assembled  in  the  plains  of  Babylon.  They  con- 
sisted of  a  hundred  thousand  Persians,  of  whom 
thirty  thousand  were  cavalry.  The  Medea  sa^ 
plied  almost  half  that  number,  and  the  Arme- 
nians almost  as  many  as  the  Modes.  The  Bar- 
cani,  the  Hyrcanians,  the  inhabitants  of  the 
Caspian  shores,  and  nations  more  obseore  or 
more  remote,  sent  their  due  proportion  of  ca- 
valiy  and  infantry  for  this  immense  amy, 
which,  including  thirty  thousand  Greek  mer- 
cenaries in  the  Persian  service,  is  said  to  have 
amounted  to  six  hundred  thousand  men.  The 
magnificence  of  the  Persians  had  not  diininish-> 
ed  since  the  days  of  Xerxes;  neither  had  thdr 
military  knowledge  increased.  Their  muster 
was  taken  by  the  same  contrivance  employed  by 
that  monarch.7  Ten  thousand  m&k  were  se- 
parated from  the  rest,  formed  into  a  compact 
body,  and  surrounded  by  a  palisade.  The  whole 
army  passing  soecessively  into  this  iAclosDie« 
were  rather  measured  than  numbered  by  their 
generals.  Nothing  could  exceed  the  splendonr 
Uiat  surrounded  Darius;  the  trappings  of  his 
horses,  the  rich  materials  and  nioe  adjustment 
of  his  chariot,  the  profusion  of  jewels  wfaidi 
covered  his  royal  mantle,  vest,  and  tiara.  The 
dress,  and  even  the  armour  of  his  gtiardfli«  were 
adorned  with  gold,  silver  and  precious  stones. 
He  was  attended  by  his  family,  hie  treasures, 
and  his  concubines,  all  escorted  by  nmnerons 
bands  of  horse  and  foot.  His  courtiers  and 
generals  copied,  as  usual,  too  faithfully,  the 
efieminate  manners  of  their  master.* 


6  According  to  Arrian,  P.  85,  a  swallow  akand 
nour  with  Parmenio.    Wnile  AktzandM'  waa  aaleep 
day,  the  swallow  hovered  around  hia  head, 
times  on  one  side  of  his  couch,  and  aometii 
Its  incessant  chattering  roused  the  kii^  from 
ing  exceedingly  fatigued,  he  gently  removed  the' 
his  hand.    Instead  of  endeavouring  to  eaeapa,  " 
parched  on  his  head,  and  ceased  not  beiiw 
and  troubleeome,  till  he  thoroughly  awoke.    The 
was  immediately  communicated  to  Aristiuider  the 
sian  soothsayer,  who  declared  that  aeoespincy 
against  the  king  by  one  of  hia  domesucs  and  i 
that  it  would  certainlv  be  4isoovered,  because  tfie 
is  a  domestic  bird,  a  friend  to  man,  and  eaceedij^j 
ciotts. 

7  See  c  ix.  p.  113,  et  seq. 

8  ProptaMUomm^  amiooruaB<^iMi»  ooiysiffea  baie 
projtime.  Q.  Onruus,  1.  ill.  o.  iii.  eC  Diodor.  L  xvii. 
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While  this  pageant,  for  it  deeerree  not  the 
Ame  of  army,  slowly  advanced  towards  Lower 
Leia,  Alexander  left  Gordinm,  and  marched  to 
Lncyra,  a  city  of  Galatia.  In  that  place,  he 
eoeived  an  embassy  from  the  Paphlagonians, 
rho  surrendered  to  him  the  sovereignty  of  their 
iroyince,  but  entreated  that  his  army  might  not 
nter  their  borders.  He  granted  their  request, 
ad  commanded  them  to  obey  Galas,  satrap  of 
^hrygia.  Alexander  then  marched  victorious 
brough  Cappadocia;  and  Sabictas  being  ap- 
lointed  to  the  administration  of  that  extensive 
•rovince,  the  army  encamped  at  the  distance  of 
ix  miles  from  the  Cilician  frontier,  at  a  place 
rhich,  since  the  memorable  expedition  perform- 
d  and  described  by  Zenophon,  retained  the 
lame  of  Cyrus's  Camp.  Towards  the  south, 
he  rich  plain  of  Cilicia  is  washed  by  the  sea, 
jid  surrounded  on  three  sides  by  lofty  and  al- 
most impervious  mountains.  Arsames,  govor- 
lor  of  that  country,  had  sent  a  body  of  troops 
o  guard  a  post  called  the  Gates,  and  the  only 
»as8  which  leads  from  Cappadocia  into  Cilicia. 
Apprised  of  this  measure,  Alexander  left  Par- 
aenio  and  the  heavy-armed  troops  in  tlie  Camp 
»f  Cyrus.  At  the  first  watch  of  the  night,  he 
ed  the  targeteers,  archers,  and  Agrians,  to  sur- 
»ri8e  the  Persian  forces  stationed  at  the  north- 
irn  Gate  of  Cilicia.  The  Barbarians  fled  on 
lis  approach ;  and  the  pusillanimous  Arsames, 
o  whom  the  whole  province  was  entrusted  by 
>arius,  prepared  to  plunder,  and  then  abandon, 
lis  own  capital  of  Tarsus.  But  he  had  only 
ime  to  save  his  person.  The  rapidity  of  Alex- 
mder  prevented  tlie  destruction  of  that  city, 
vhere  the  inhabitants  received  him  as  their  de- 
iverer. 

At  Tarsus,  Alexander  was  detained  by  a  ma- 
ady,  occasioned  by  excessive  fatigue;  or,  as 
ithers  say,  by  imprudently  bathing,  when  heat- 
>d,  in  the  cold  waters  of  the  Cydnus,  which 
lows  through  that  city,  in  a  clear  and  rocky 
channel.'  Philip  the  Acamanian  was  the  only 
»erson  who  despaired  not  of  his  life.  While 
his  skilful  physician  administered  a  draught  to 
lis  royal  patient,  a  letter  came  from  Parmenio, 
varning  Alexander  to  beware  of  Philip,  who 
lad  been  bribed  by  Darius  to  poison  him. 
Alexander  took  the  potion,  and  gave  Philip  the 
Btter;  so  that  the  physician  read,  while  the 
ling  drank;  a  transaction  which  proved  either 
lis  contempt  of  death,  or  his  unshaken  confi- 
lence  in  his  friends ;  but  which,  by  the  admira- 
ton  of  his  contemporaries  and  posterity,'^  has 
>een  construed  into  a  proof  of  both. 

The  sickness  of  Alexander  interrupted  not 
be  operations  of  the  army.  Parmenio  was  des- 
patched to  seize  the  only  pass  on  Mount  Ama- 
iQs,  which  divides  Cilicia  from  Assyria.  The 
ing  soon  followed,  having  in  one  day's  march 
eacbed  Anchialos,  an  ancient  city  of  vast  ex- 
ent,  and  surrounded  with  walls  of  prodigious 
bickness.  The  greatest  curiosity  of  Anchialos 
7tua  the  tomb  of  Sardanapalus,  distinguished 

9  Curtitn  givM  another  reason  for  its  exoeasive  coldness: 
FrigldisBimos  qntppe  malta  riparum  amain  itato  inumbra- 

sa,**  I.  iii.  c.  !▼.  From  his  laboured  description  of  this 
ivar,  it  seems  aa  if  he  imafined  that  water  iniut  hare  poa- 
KSM^  very  •xtnordinaiy  qoalilies,  which  proved  biulfoi  (o 
Llexander. 

10  8m  Airisn,  p.  32.    Cnrtitu,  1.  iiL  e.  ▼. 
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by  the  statue  of  that  effeminate  tyrant,  in  th« 
attitude  of  clapping  his  hands ;  and  by  an  As- 
syrian inscription,  breathing  the  true  spirit  of 
modem  Epicurism.  The  original  ran  in  verse 
to  the  following  purpose :  ^  Sardanapalus,  son 
of  Anacyndaraxas,  built  Anchialos  and  Tarsus 
in  one  day.  As  to  you,  stranger !  eat,  drink, 
and  sport,' ^  for  other  human  things  are  not 
worth  /Ati,"  alluding  to  the  clap  of  lus  hands.^^ 
Having  arrived  at  Mallos,  an  Argive  colony 
at  the  eastern  extremity  of  Cilicia,  Alexander 
learned  that  Darius  lay  with  his  army  in  the 
extensive  plain  of  Sochos,  in  the  province  of 
Comagene,  distant  only  two  days*  march  from 
the  Cilician  frontier.  The  hostile  armies  were 
separated  by  the  mountains  which  divide  Cili- 
cia and  Syria.  Alexander  hastened  to  pass  the 
straits  called  the  Syrian  Gates,  proceeded  south- 
wards along  the  bay  of  Issus,  and  encamped 
before  the  city  Mariandrus.  At  this  place  he 
received  a  very  extraordinary  piece  of  intelli- 
gence. His  delay  in  Cilicia,  which  had  been 
occasioned  by  sickness,  and  by  the  many  pious 
ceremonies*'  with  which  he  gratefully  thajiked 
Heaven  for  his  recovery,  was  ascribed  to  very 
different  motives  by  Darius  and  bis  flatterers. 
That  perfidious  race,  the  eternal  bane  of  kings,i< 
easily  persuaded  the  vain  credulity  of  tiieir 
master,  that  Alexander  shunned  his  approach. 
The  proud  resentment  of  Darius  was  exaspe- 
rated by  the  imagined  fears  of  his  adversary ; 
with  the  impatience  of  a  despot  he  longed  to 
come  to  action ;  and  not  suspecting  that  Alex- 
ander would  traverse  the  Syrian  Gates  in  search 
of  the  enemy,  he  hastily  determined  to  pass, 
in  an  opposite  direction,*^  the  straits  of  Ama- 
nus,  in  quest  of  Alexander.  This  fatal  mea- 
sure was  carried  into  immediate  execution, 
notwithstanding  the  strong  representations  of 
Amyntas's  the  Macedonian,  and  of  all  Darius's 
Grecian  counsellors,*^  who  unanimously  ex- 
horted him  to  wait  the  enemy  in  his  present 
advantageous  position.  In  the  language  of  an- 
tiquity,i8  an  irresistible  fate,  which  had  deter- 
mined that  the  Greeks  should  conquer  the  Per- 
sians, as  the  Persians  had  the  Modes,  and  the 
Medes  the  Assyrians,  impelled  Darius  to  his 
ruin.  Having  passed  the  defiles  of  Amanus, 
he  directed  his  march  southward  to  the  bay  of 
Issus,  and  took  the  city  of  that  name,  which 
contained,  under  a  feeble  guard,  the  siok  and 
wounded  Macedonians,  who  had  not  been  able 

.  11  The  word  translated  "sport/*  la  wtj^i  in  Arrian,  p. 
93.  But  that  author  savs,  the  Aasyrian  orinnal  had  a  mon 
laacivious  meaning.  Plut.  Orat  ii.  de  rortufl.  Alezand. 
translates  it,  «^fef««-i»^i,  ^Weneri  indnlce.** 

12  Mr.  do  Guides,  so  deservedly  celobmted  for  his  Ori- 
ental learnins,  provea  thia  inscription  to  be  entirelj  oon- 
formable  to  the  atyle  and  mannera  of  the  East.  Bee  Men. 
de  TAcad.  des  loscrip.  torn,  xxxiv.  p.  416,  et  seq. 

13  Prooeasions  with  lighted  torehot,  sacrifioea  to  JEson- 
laptos,  gymnastic  and  mosieal  conteata.   Arrian,  I.  ii.  p.  SS. 

14  Arrian  expreaMa  thia  sentiment  with  more  than  hia 
usaal  energy:  Ti»v«ar«  tiiortiv  gwoyrav  r$  »«i  ^vvitq^* 
ivwv  ttri  »»xv$  TQ<;  am  &mrtKtvcvrt, 

15  These  movements  are  explained  only  by  Arrian.  Dio- 
dorus,  Plutarch,  and  Cartins,  not  attendin|[  to  the  geogra- 
phy of  the  country,  are  Inconsistent  and  unintelligible. 

16  Amyntas,  tliough  an  exile,  was  not  a  flatterer.  Ho 
asaored  Darios,  that  Alexander  would  certainly  come  to 
any  place  where  the  Persians  encamped.    Anian,  p.  34. 

17  Aristoroenea  the  Phervan,  Bianor  the  Arcananian,  Tby- 
Riondaa  the  son  of  Mentor,  the  Rhodian,'«iid  othsis ; 
tioned  by  Arrian,  passim. 

18  Arrian,  Pint.  Diodor.  Curt. 
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to  follow  the  army  in  its  ezpeditioas  march 
acrofls  the  mountains.  The  Peniana  put  these 
unhappy  men  to  death  with  shocking  circam> 
stances  of  cruelty ,i  Uttle  thinkinjr  that  Alex- 
ander was  now  behind,  prepared  to  avenge 
their  fate. 

That  enlightened  prince,  who  could  scarcely 
beUeve  the  folly  of  Darius,  sent  a  small  flat- 
bottomed  vessel  to  reconnoitre  his  motions. 
This  vessel  speedily  returned  to  Alexander,  and 
saluted  him  with  the  agseeable  news  that  his 
enemies  were  now  in  his  hands.  Having  sum- 
moned an  assembly,  the  king  forgot  none  of 
those  topics  of  encouragement  which  the  occa- 
sion so  naturally  suggested,  since  the  meanest 
Macedonian  soldier  could  discern  the  injudi- 
cious movements  of  the  Persians,  who  had  quit- 
ted a  spacious  plain,  to  entangle  themselves 
among  intricate  mountains,  where  their  numer- 
ous cavalry,  in  which  they  chiefly  excelled, 
could  perform  no  essential  service.  In  prepar- 
ing for  this  important  contest,  the  spirits  of  the 
Macedonians  were  elevated  by  a  recollection 
of  many  fortunate  occurrences.  Ptolemy,  as 
they  had  recently  learned,  had  made  himself 
master  of  the  strong  fortresses  in  Caria.  The 
brave  Memnon  indeed  had  escaped;  but  that 
able  commander,  who,  to  pave  the  way  for  in- 
vading Macedon,  had  attacked  the  Grecian  isles 
with  his  fleet,  was  since  dead ;  and  his  succes- 
sors in  command,  after  irritating  the  islanders 
by  their  insolence  and  oppression,  were  defeated 
in  all  their  designs  by  the  vigilance  of  Antipa- 
ter.  The  army  of  Alexander  had  lately  in- 
creased by  many  voluntiuy  accessions  of  the 
Asiatics,  who  admired  his  courage,  mildness, 
and  uninterrupted  good  fortune ;  and  the  sol- 
diers, who  the  preceding  year  had  been  sent  to 
winter  in  Europe,  had  not  only  rejoined  the 
camp,  but  brought  with  them  numerous  levies 
from  Greece,  Macedon,  uid  all  the  adjoining 
countries.  By  men  thus  disposed  to  indulge 
the  most  sanguine  hopes,  the  military  harangue 
of  their  prince  was  received  with  a  joyous  ar- 
dour. They  embraced  each  other;  thoy  em- 
braced their  admired  commander;  and  his 
countenance  confirming  their  alacrity,  they  en- 
treated to  be  led  to  baUle.s 

Alexander  commanded  them  first  to  refresh 
their  bodies:  but  immediately  despatched  some 
horse  and  archers  to  clear  the  road  to  Issus. 
In  the  evening  he  followed  with  his  whole 
army,  and  about  midnight  took  possession  of 
the  Syrian  straits.  The  soldiers  were  then 
a&owed  a  short  repose,  sufiicient  guards  being 
posted  on  the  surrounding  eminences.  At 
dawn,  the  army  was  in  motion,  marching  by  its 
flank  while  the  passage  continued  narrow ;  and 
new  columns  being  successively  brought  up,  as 
the  mountains  gradually  opened.  Before  reach- 
ing the  river  Pinarus,  on  the  opposite  bank  of 
which  the  enemy  were  encamped,  the  Mace- 
donians had  formed  in  order  of  battle ;  Alex- 
ander leading  the  right  wing,  and  the  left  being 
commanded  by  Parmenio.  They  continued  to 
advance,  till  their  right  was  flanked  by  a  moun- 
tain, and  their  lefl  by  the  sea,  from  which  Par- 

19  X«Xm(  »,n.tTmfit9Vt  aureKriivi,  AiriBIl,  p.  34.     It  it 
nmarkable,  Uiat  he  aieribw  thia  farocity  to  Dtritta  bunasir. 
S  Axrian,  p.  33~3(k 


menio  was  ordered  not  to 
being  apprised  of  the  enemyVi  approach,  de- 
tached a  body  of  fifty  thousand  cavalry  and 
light  infantry  across  the  Pinams,  that  the 
mainder  might  have  room  to  form  withoat 
fusion.  His  Greek  mercenaries,  amounting  to 
thirty  thousand,  he  posted  direcdy  opponte  to 
the  Macedonian  phalanx.  The  Greeks  weia 
flanked  on  both  sides  by  double  that  number  of 
Barbarians,  also  heavy  armed.  The  naiure  of 
the  ground  admitted  not  more  troops  to  be 
ranged  in  front;  but  as  the  mountain  on  Alex- 
ander's left,  sloped  inwards,  Darius  placed  oa 
that  sinuosity  twenty  thousand  men,  who  conld 
see  the  enemy's  rear,  though  it  appeals  not 
that  they  could  advance  against  them.  Behmd 
the  first  line  the  rest  of  the  Barbariaiis  were 
ranged,  according  to  their  various  nations,  in 
close  and  unserviceable  ranks:  Daiins  being 
every  where  encumbered  by  the  vastneas  of  a 
machine,  which  he  had  not  skill  to  wield.' 
Olvmn  ^^  pusillanimity  was  more  fatal 

7  "*  than  hu  ignorance.  When  he  per- 
A  C  333.  ^^^^  ^®  Macedoniaxis  advancing, 
he  commanded  his  men  to  maintain 
their  post  on  the  Pinarus,  the  bank  of  whkk 
was  in  some  places  high  and  steep;  where  the 
access  seemed  easier,  he  gave  orders  to  raise  a 
rampart;  precautions  which  ^owed  the  enemy* 
that  even  before  the  battle  began,  the  mind  of 
Darius  was  already  conquered.^  Alexander, 
mean  while,  rode  along  the  ranks,  exhortuig, 
by  name,  not  only  the  commanders  of  the  several 
brigades,  but  the  tribunes  and  inferior  affioets. 
and  even  such  captains  of  the  auxiliaries  as 
were  distinguished  by  rank,  or  ennobled  by 
merit  Perceiving  it  necessary  to  moderate 
the  martial  ardour  that  prevailed,  he  command- 
ed  his  forces  to  advance  with  a  regular  and 
slow  step,  lest  the  phalanx  should  fluctuate 
through  too  eager  a  contention.  Their  motion 
quickened  as  they  proceeded  within  reach  of  the 
enemy^s  darts.  Alexander,  with  those  aroniMl 
him,  tlien  sprung  into  the  river.  Their  impe- 
tuosity frightened  the  Barbarians,  who  scarcelj 
waited  the  first  shock.^  But  the  Greek  merce- 
naries, perceiving  that  by  the  rapidity  and  suc- 
cess of  Alexander's  assault,  the  Macedonians 
were  bent  towards  the  right  wing,  which  was 
separated  from  the  centre,  seized  the  decisive 
moment  of  rushing  into  the  interval,  where  the 
phalanx  was  disjointed.  A  fierce  engagement 
ensued,  the  Greeks  eager  to  regain  the  honour 
of  their  name,  the  Macedonians  ambitious  to 
maintain  the  unsullied  glory  of  the  phalanx. 
This  desperate  action  proved  fatal  to  Ptolemy 
the  son  of  Seleucus,  and  other  ofiicers  of  dis- 
tinction, to  the  number  of  a  hundred  and 
twenty.  Mean  while,  the  Macedonian  right 
wing  having  repelled  the  enemy  with  great 


3  Aniaiit  p.  36. 

r^  yvto/^n  itiauKtfttrOi,  "And  thence  be  immediaiteiT  a^ 
peered  to  tfaoM  aboat  Alexander  to  be  ahresdy  eaamvad 
in  his  mind."  In  thoae  times,  slaveir  was  the  natanl  eoii> 
sequence  of  bein;  ooaqoered  in  battle. 

5  They  did,  however,  wait  it;  for  Arrian  eayt,  ra^  r«( 
•«  i*  Jt«e"  A»*%«l  tytviro.  The  '*a»«%s  ••  X»f"  tytvrn^ 
when  this  darts  and  javelins  eeased,  and  the  eoi 
parties  cane  to  the  hm  of  najmaJ,  isatMul  of 
weapons. 
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sl&osrhter,  wheeled  to  the  left,  and,  animated  by 
recent  victory,  finally  prevailed  against  the 
obetinacy  of  the  Greeka.  A  body  of  Persian 
horse  still  maintained  the  battle  against  the 
Thessalian cavalry;  nor  did  they  quit  the  field, 
till  informed  that  Darius  had  betaken  himself 
to  flight.^ 

The  overthrow  of  the  Persians  was  now 
manifest  on  all  sides.  Their  cavalry  and  in- 
fantry suffered  equally  in  the  root ;  for  their 
horsemen  were  heavy-armed,  and  encumbered 
by  the  narrowness  of  the  roads,  and  their  own 
terror.  Ptolemy,  the  son  of  Lagus,^  says,  that 
the  pursuers  fiUed  up  the  ditches  with  dead 
bodies.  The  number  of  the  slain  was  com- 
puted at  a  hundred  and  ten  thousand,  among 
whom  were  many  satraps  and  nobles. 

The  great  king  had  discovered  Uttle  obstinacy 
in  defending  the  important  objects  at  stake. 
His  left  wing  was  no  sooner  repelled  by  Alex- 
ander, than  he  drove  away  in  his  chariot,  ac- 
companied by  his  courtiers.  When  the  road 
grew  rough  and  mountainous,  he  continued  bis 
flight  on  horseback,  leaving  his  shield,  his  man- 
tle, and  his  bow,  which  were  found  by  the  Ma- 
cedonians. Alexander,  who  had  received  a 
troublesome  wound  on  the  thigh,^  judged  it 
improper  to  pursue  him,  till  the  Greek  merce- 
naries were  dispersed;  and  the  approach  of 
night  facilitated  his  escape. 

The  Persian  camp  afforded  abundant  proof 
of  Asiatic  luxury  and  opulence.^  It  contained 
however  in  money  but  three  thousand  talents ; 
the  magnificent  treasures,  which  accompanied 
the  great  king,  being  deposited,  previous  to  the 
battle,  in  the  neighbouring  city  of  Damascus. 
This  inestimable  booty  was  afterwards  seized 
by  order  of  Alexander,  who  found  in  the  camp 
a  booty  more  precious,  the  wife  and  daughters 
of  Darius,  his  mother  Sysigambis,  and  his  in- 
fant son.  In  an  age  when  prisoners  of  war 
were  sjrnonymous  with  slaves,  Alexander  be- 
haved to  his  royal  captives  with  the  tenderness 
of  a  parent,  blended  with  the  respect  of  a  son. 

6  Arrian.  L  ii.  p.  30,  et  seq.  7.  Idom,  ibid. 

8  Cham,  etted  by  Flntardi,  nri,  that  Alexander  re- 
eeived  ibie  woand  fron  the  hand  of  Darim;  but  the  tileaee 
of  AJasuder's  leLtw  to  Antipater,  io  which  be  ^ave  an  ac- 
eooDt  of  the  battle,  and  of  hu  woond  on  the  thigb,  zefatee 
that  improbable  aaertion. 

9  AiDoaf  other  thingi  of  Talne  in  the  tent  of  Dariu. 
was  foanf  a  casket  of  exqviaite  worknanehip,  adomea 
with  jewela.  It  waa  employed  to  hold  I>ariai*e  perfamee. — 
Alexander  laid,  **  I  nae  no  perfamee,  bat  shall  pat  into  it 
fomethinf  more  predoos.**  Thie  wae  the  Died  of  Homer, 
eoiieetea  by  Aristotle,  and  often  mentioned  by  ancient 
writen;  n  •»  r««  va^jifsof,  "the  Iliad  of  the  casket.** 
Btrabo,  I.  ziiL  p.  888.    Plat  in  Akzand. 


In  his  chaste  attention  to  Statira,  the  fkirest 
beauty  of  the  East,  his  conduct  forms  a  re- 
markable contrast  with  that  of  his  admired 
Achilles,  whom  he  equalled  in  valour,  but  far 
surpassed  in  humanity.  These  illustrious  prin- 
cesses bore  their  own  misfortunes  with  patience, 
but  burst  into  dreadful  lamentations,  when  in- 
formed by  a  eunuch  that  he  had  seen  the  mantle 
of  Darius  in  the  hands  of  a  Macedonian  soldier. 
Alexander  sent  to  assure  them  that  Darius  yet 
lived ;  and  next  day  visited  them  in  person,  ac- 
companied by  Hephestion,  the  most  aJSectionate 
of  his  friends.  *o  Sysigambis  approached  to  pros- 
trate^^  herself  before  the  conqueror,  according 
to  the  custom  of  the  East;  but  not  knowing  the 
king,  as  their  dress  was  alike,  she  tumeid  to 
Hephestion.  Hephestion  suddenly  stepping 
back,  Sysigambis  saw  her  mistake,  and  was 
covered  with  confusion.  ''You  mistook  not, 
madam  !"  said  the  king,  *^  Hephestion  is  like- 
wise Alexander.'*  1 3 

The  virtues  of  Alexander  long  continued  to 
expand  with  his  prosperity ;  but  he  was  never 
more  inimitably  great,  than  afler  the  battle  of 
Issus.  The  city  of  SoU,  in  Cilicia,  though  in- 
habited by  a  Grecian  colony,  had  discovered 
uncommon  zeal  in  the  cause  of  Darius.  To 
punish  this  unnatural  apostacy  from  Greece, 
Alexander  demanded  a  heavy  contribution  from 
Soli;  but,  after  the  victory,  he  remitted  this 
fine.  Impelled  by  the  same  generous  magna- 
nimity, he  released  the  Athenian  captives  taken 
at  the  battle  of  the  Granicus ;  a  favour  which 
he  had  sternly  refused,  in  the  dawn  of  his  for- 
tune. In  Damascus,  several  Grecian  ambassa- 
dors were  found  among  the  captives.  Alex- 
ander ordered  them  to  be  brought  into  his 
presence.  Thessaliscus  and  Dionysodorus,  the 
Thebans,  he  Instantly  declared  free,  observing, 
that  the  misfortunes  of  their  country  justly  en- 
titled the  Thebans  to  apply  to  Darius,  and  to 
every  prince  from  whom  they  might  derive 
relief.  Iphicrates,  the  Athenian,  he  treated 
with  the  respect  which  appeared  due  both  to 
his  country  and  to  his  father.  Euthycles  the 
Spartan,  alone,  he  detained  in  safe  custody, 
because  Sparta  sullenly  rejected  the  friendship 
of  Macedon.  But  as  his  forgiveness  still  in- 
creased with  his  power,"  he  af^rwards  released 
Euthycles. 

9  Alezander,  with  his  nsaal  diseermneot,  charactaiised 
the  affection  of  Hephestion :  "Crater us  loves  the  prince; 
Hephestion  loree  Alexander.**    Pint  in  Alezaod. 

11  n^anyfii*  »•!  vf o««vviir«<.    Arrian,    iL  p.  SB. 

13  Cortias,  1.  iii.  o.  zii.    Anian,  p.  30. 

13  Arrian,  p.  4S. 
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CHAPTER  XXXVIII. 

Siege  of  Tyre — Desperate  Resistance  of  Gaza — Easy  Conquest  of  Egypt — FowndatUm  of  Alts' 
andrior-Jllexander  visits  the  temple  of  Jupiter  Jlmmon — Marches  inio  Assyrior—BaUk  tf 
Oaugamela — Darius  betrayed  and  slain— Alexander  pursues  the  Murderers  of  Dariuh- 
Baetrian  and  Scythian  War^Siege  of  the  Sogdian  Fortress — Surrender  of  Choriaia-' 
Commotions  in  Greece — Checked  Ity  Antipater — The  Cause  of  Ctesiphon  and  Demosthauh^ 
JEsehines  banished — State  of  Greece  during  Alexander^  Reign. 


¥N  his  precipitate  flight  acroBe  the  ridges  of 
Amanas,  Darius  was  gradually  joined  bj 
about  four  thousand  men,  chiefly  Greeks.  Un- 
Olvmo  ^^'  ^^  feeble  escort,  he  departed 
^  A  hastily  from    Sochos,  pursued  his 

A  C  '333.  "^''^^  eastward,  and  crossed  the 
Euplirates  at  Thapsacus,  eager  to 
interpose  that  deep  and  rapid  stream  between 
himself  and  the  conqueror.^  Alexander's  in- 
clination  to  seize  the  person  of  his  adversary 
could  not  divert  him  from  the  judicious  plan  of 
war,  to  which  he  immoveably  adhered.  In  a 
council  of  his  friends,  he  declared  his  opinion, 
that  it  would  be  highly  imprudent  to  attempt 
the  conquest  of  Babylon,  until  he  had  tho- 
roughly subdued  the  maritime  provinces ;  be- 
cause, should  ho  be  carried  bv  an  unseasonable 
celerity  into  Upper  Asia,  while  the  enemy  com- 
manded the  sea,  the  war  might  be  removed  to 
Earope,  where  the  Lacedemonians  were  open 
enemies,  and  the  Athenians  doubtful  friends. 
Having  appointed  governors  of  Cilicia  and 
Ccelo-Syria,  he  therefore  directed  his  march 
southward  along  the  Phosnician  coast  Aradus, 
Marathus,  and  Sidon,^  readily  opened  their 
gates.  The  Tyrians  sent  a  submissive  embassy 
of  their  most  illustrious  citizens,  among  whom 
was  the  son  of  Azelmicus,  their  king,  who  had 
himself  embarked  with  Autophradates  in  the 
Persian  fleet.  They  humbly  informed  Alezan- 
der,  that  the  community'  from  which  they 
came  was  prepared  to  obey  his  commands. 
Havmg  complimented  the  city  and  the  am- 
bassadors, he  desired  them  to  acquaint  their 
countrymen,  that  he  intended  shortly  to  enter 
Tyre,  and  to  perform  sacrifice  there  to  Her- 
cules.^ 

Upon  this  alarming  intelligence,  the  Tyrians 
discovered  equal  firmness  and  prudence.  A  se- 
cond embassy  assured  Alexander  of  their  unal- 
terable respect,  but  at  the  same  time  communi- 
•cated  to  him  their  determined  resolution,  that 
neither  the  Persians  nor  the  Macedonians  should 
ever  enter  their  walls.  This  boldness  appears 
remarkable  in  a  nation  of  merchants,  long  un- 

1  Qf  vuxtTT*  fur99  avrott  t<  it«i  raw  Axi(»v{fo»  tov 
ILv^fmrnv  wotiirui,    Arrian,  p.  40. 

9  I  omit  the  itory  of  Abnelemiioas,  whom  Alconoder 
niaed  from  the  hombla  eoDditimi  of  a  ^rdener  to  the 
throoe  of  Sidon.  Vid.  Cart.  1.  iv.  e.  I.  Diodor.  1.  xril  re- 
lat«t  the  tame  ttoiy  at  happeninf  in  Tyre.  Plutarch,  de 
Fortnn.  Alexand.  tranilatea  theteeoa  to  Paphoa.  Amidst 
raeh  InooiuiitaneiM,  the  lilenee  of  Arrian  teemed  worthy 
of  imitation. 

3  Arrian  tayt,  that  theae  ambattadori  were  mm  tbu 
K«i*«  irr«x,/(ir«i.  It  thonld  teem  that  the  kinf  of  Tvre 
wat  a  very  limited  prinen.  and  the  government  rather 
npnbUeanihan  monarchical. 

4  The  reader  may  recollect,  that  Philip  tent  a  timilar 
moeiafe  to  Atheat,  kinf  of  the  Seythiant.  Sneh  piont 
preteoeet  were  often  employed  by  antiquity  to  Juttiiy  very 
nawarraatahle  Urawaotiona.  -»**</* 


accustomed  to  war.^  But  the  resources  of  their 
wealth  and  commerce  seem  to  have  elerited 
the  courage,  instead  of  softening  the  cbarader, 
of  the  Tyreans.  Their  city,  which,  in  the  lu- 
guoge  of  the  East,  was  styled  theeldestdanghtei 
of  Sidon,^  had  long  reigned  queen  of  the  Ni. 
The  purple  shell-fish,  which  is  found  m  gnat 
abundance  on  their  coast,'  early  gave  them  p» 
session  of  that  lucrative  trade,  and  ooDfined 
chiefly  to  the  Tyrians  the  advantage  of  clothiog 
the  princes  and  nobles  in  inost  civilized  coos- 
tries  of  antiquity.^  Tyre  was  separated  fiao 
the  continent  by  a  fnth  half  a  mile  broad;  id 
walls  exceeded  a  hundred  feet^  in  heigbt,  ib^ 
extended  eighteen  miles  in  circiunferenoe.  The 
convenience  of  its  situation,  the  capaciooiimi 
of  its  harbours,  and  the  industrious  ingeDOtj 
of  its  inhabitants,  rendered  it  the  commcRial 
capital  of  the  world.  Its  magazines  were  pla* 
tifuUy  provided  with  military  and  naval  ^onii 
and  it  was  peopled  by  numerous  and  ikilM 
artificers  in  stone,  wood,  and  iron.^^ 
^1  Notwithstanding  the  strength  of 

i''y°y-  the  city,  Alexander  detcnnined  te 
A  r  >N»  form  the  siege  of  Tyre;  and  thi 
A.  K.,  J3Z.  ^jifficulty  of  an  undertaking  which 
seemed  necessary  in  itself,  and  essential  to  the 
success  of  still  more  important  enterprises,  oalj 
stimulated  the  activity  of  a  prince,  who  knev 
that,  on  many  emergencies,  boldnesa  ii  thi 
greatest  prudence.  The  first  operation  whiA 
he  directed,  was  to  run  a  mole  from  the  cooti' 
nent  to  the  walls  of  Tyre,  where  the  aea  wii 
about  three  fathom  deep.  The  neceanty  of  tto 
measure  arose  from  the  imperfection  of  the 
battering  engines  of  antiquity,  which  had  little 
power,  except  at  small  distances.  On  the  lide 
of  the  continent,  the  work  was  carried  on  with 
great  alacrity ;  but  when  the  Macedonianiap- 
proached  the  city,  they  were  much  inconunoW 
by  the  depth  of  water,  and  exceedinifly  gtDjJ 
by  darts  and  missile  weapons  from  the  battle- 
ments. .The  Tyrians,  likewise,  having  ^^ 
mand  of  the  sea,  annoyed  the  worbnen  froo 
their  galleys,  and  retarded  the  completioQ  of 
their  labours.  To  resist  these  aasaulta,  Altf- 
ander  erected,  on  the  furthest  projecture  of  wj 
mole,  two  wooden  towers,  on  which  he  pl*^ 
his  engines,  and  which  he  covered  with  leather 

5  OM  Tyre  wtt  built  on  the  continent,  bv  tht  8i*»|5"J| 
1359  B.  C.  It  wat  betieced  bySalmanetar,7l9  B.C.;  smIT 
Nebuchadnezsar,  579  B.  C.  The  latter  took  »ht  pl««.«JJ; 
a  liefe  of  thirteen  yeare ;  but  the  f reator  part  of  *■•  *"[ 
bitanta  had  previouflv  fled  with  theirefltetifoanasttov^ 
ing  iiland,  and  founded  the  city  dcM^bed  in  the  tait  ▼» 
Joeeph.  1.  viii.  cap.  ii.  1.  iz.  cap.  xiv.  et  L  z.  eap*n. 

6  tMiah,  xxiii.  18.  7  Strabo,  1.  «•  Pl*^ 

8  Homer,  Herodot.  ice  paaim.    See  UkewiMiP- W^ 

9  Arritn  tayt  one  honored  and  fifty  tet>  The  M^ 
probably  are  erroneout. 

10  Plntarehi  Curtiaa,  Aniaa. 


xxxvm.] 

jid  raw  hides  to  reaut  the  ignited  darta  and 
ire-ships  of  the  enemy.  This  contrivance, 
lowever,  the  ingenuitj  of  his  adyenaries  soon 
endered  ineffectual.  Having  procured  a  huge 
lulk,  they  filled  it  with  dry  twigs,  pitch,  sul- 
ihur,  and  other  comhustibles.  Toward  the 
>row,  they  raised  two  masts,  each  of  which  was 
krmed  with  a  double  yard,  from  whose  extremi- 
ies  were  suspended  vast  chaldrons,  filled  with 
whatever  might  add  to  the  violence  of  the  con- 
lagration.  Having  prepared  this  uncommon 
nstrument  of  destruction,  they  patieiltly  waited 
I  favourable  wind.  The  hulk  was  then  towed 
nto  the  sea  by  two  galleys.  As  she  approached 
he  mole,  the  rowers  set  her  on  fire,  and  es- 
»ped  by  swimming.  The  works  of  the  Mace- 
Lonians  were  soon  thrown  into  a  blaze.  The 
inemy,  sailing  forth  in  boats,  prevented  them 
rom  extinguishing  the  flames ;  and  the  labour 
>f  many  weeks  was  thus  in  one  day  reduced  to 
>uins.^i 

The  perseverance  of  Alexander  was  proof 
igainst  such  accidents.  He  immediately  com- 
nanded  new  engines  to  be  made,  and  a  new 
sole  to  be  raised,  stronger  and  broader  than 
Jie  preceding.  The  ordera  of  a  prince,  who 
lirected  every  operation  in  person,  and  whose 
>odily  toils  exceeded  those  of  the  meanest  sol- 
lier,  were  always  obeyed  with  alacrity.  The 
ruins  of  old  Tyre  afforded  abundance  of  stone; 
wood  was  brought  from  Anti-Libanus;'^  and 
t  should  seem  that  the  Arabians,  having  dis- 
;arbed  the  Macedonian  workmen,  were  repelled 
>y  Alexander,  which  gave  rise  to  the  improbable 
iction  of  his  having  conquered  Arabia.  Bv 
ncredible  exertions,  the  mole  was  at  length 
>uilt,  and  the  battering  engines  were  erected. 
The  arrival  of  four  thousand  Peloponnesian 
ibroes  seasonably  reinforced  Alexander,  and  re- 
rived  the  courage  of  his  troops,  exhausted  by 
mtigue  and  dejected  by  defeat.  At  the  same 
ime  the  fleets  of  the  maritime  provinces  which 
le  had  subdued,  came  to  offer  their  assistance 
n  an  undertaking,  which  could  scarcely  have 
>roved  successful,  while  the  Tynans  command- 
id  the  sea.  The  squadrons  of  Lower  Asia 
rere  joined  by  the  naval  force  of  Rhodes  and 
IJyprus.  The  whole  armament  of  Alexander 
imounted  to  two  hundred  and  twenty-four 
^Is,!'  so  that  the  Tyrians,  who  hitherto  con- 
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11  Amtn,  p.  44.  et  mo. 

13  CnrtiateonfoaodflAnti-Libiuiiu  with  Mount  Libanm. 
t  would  be  endlen  to  notioe  hit  erron,  exagfemtionf,  and 
letions  in  tiie  aeconnt  of  thii  tiofe,  which  it  one  of  the  moet 
omsntie  paancet  in  hi*  history.  Cnrtini  writee  to  the 
hocjr,  not  to  the  judsnent ;  and  to  leaden  of  a  certain 
■ale,  the  pietnreeqne  oeanties  of  hie  itrle  will  atone  for 
non  in  matter  or  fact.  N«  may  be  allowed  to  raiee  an 
nafinary  etorm,  who  can  deieribe  it  like  Cnrtiui.  '*  Tnm 
Bborreeeeos  mare  paullatim  levari,  deinde  aeriori  Tento 
oneitalom}  fluctni  ciere,  et  inter  m  naTif  ia  collidere. 
amqao  Kudl  coBperant  Ttncula,  qnibus  oonnexie  qned* 
irenea  erant,  raere  tabolata,  et  cum  iogenti  fVafore  In  pro- 
andttm  aeeam  miUtea  trahere.'*  It  ia  Alexander,  whoae 
ctiona  he  disfignrea  and  rendera  incredible,  not  the  reader, 
rhoae  fkncy  he  !^TO1^ff^^  that  ia  entitled  to  condemn  Cnrtina. 

13  Cnrtius.  1.  iT.  c  iii.  aaya,  that  it  coosiated  of  one  hnn- 
rad  and  eicbty  sail.  Plutaren.  in  Alexand.  aaya,  that  the 
STon  of  l^ra  waa  blocked  np  with  two  hundred  triremea. 
kirian  distinctly  oMOtiom  the  numher  and  speelea  of  ahipa 
aat  by  each  city  or  prorinee.  From  Macedon  there  eamie, 
oaaya,  a  vessel  or  fifty  oais,  inmis*rrafO(;  a  circum- 
taaee  which  provea  that,  on  thia  emergeney,  Alszaadar 
ia4  taksB  pains  to  eollect  ahipa  ftom  all  qnartars. 


fided  in  their  fleet,  now  retired  behind  the  d^ 
fences  of  their  ports  for  safety. 

But  these  persevering  islanders,  though  they 
prudently  declined  an  unequal  combat,  were 
forsaken  neither  by  their  activity  nor  their  cou- 
rage. The  hulks  and  galleys,*  ^  destined  to  ad- 
vance the  battering  engines  against  their  walls, 
were  assailed  with  continual  showers  of  ignited 
arrows,**  and  other  missile  weapons,  which 
came  with  peculiar  effect  from  wooden  towers 
newly  raised  on  their  lofty  battlements.  This 
distant  hostility  retarded,  but  could  not  pre- 
vent, the  approaches  of  the  enemy.  The  pur- 
pose of  the  Tyrians  was  better  effected  by  cast- 
ing down  huge  stones  into  the  sea,  which 
hindered  access  to  the  walls.  To  clear  these 
incumbrances  required  the  perseverance  of  the 
Macedonians,  and  the  animating  presence  of 
Alexander.  Before  the  work  could  be  accom« 
plished,  the  enemy  advanced  in  covered  vesselst 
and  cut  the  cables  of  the  hulks  employed  in 
that  laborious  service.  Alexander  commanded 
a  squadron  to  advance  an^  repel  the  Tynans. 
Yet  even  this  did  not  facilitate  the  removal  of 
the  bar ;  for  the  islanders,  being  expert  divers, 
plunged  under  water,  and  again  cutting  the 
cables,  set  the  Macedonian  vessels  adriff.  It 
thus  became  necessary  to  prepare  chains,  which 
were  used  instead  of  ropes;  by  which  con- 
trivance the  hulks  were  secured  in  firm  an- 
chorage, the  bank  of  stones  was  removed,  and 
the  battering  engines  advanced  to  the  walls. 

In  this  extremity,  the  Tyrians,  still  trusting 
to  their  courage,  determined  to  attack  the  Cy- 
prian squadron,  stationed  at  the  mouth  of  the 
habour  which  looked  towards  Sidon.  The 
boldness  of  this  design  could  only  be  surpassed 
by  the  deliberate  valour  with  which  it  was  car- 
ried into  execution.  The  mouth  of  the  haven 
they  had  previously  covered  with  spread  saik, 
to  conceal  their  operations  from  the  enemy. 
The  hour  of  attack  was  fixed  at  mid-day,  at 
which  time  the  Greeks  and  Mecedonians  were 
usually  employed  in  private  affairs,  or  the  care 
of  their  bodies,  and  Alexander  commonly  re- 
tired to  his  pavilion,  erected  near  the  harbour 
which  looked  towards  Egypt  The  best  sailing 
vessels  were  carefully  selected  from  the  whole 
fleet,*'  and  manned  with  the  most  expert 
rowers,  and  the  most  resolute  soldiers,  all  inured 
to  the  sea,  and  well  armed  for  fight  At  first 
they  came  forth  in  a  line,  slowly  and  silently ; 
but  having  proceeded  within  si^ht  of  the  Cy- 
prians, they  at  once  clashed  their  oars,  raised  a 
shout,  and  avanced  abreast  of  each  other  to  the 
attack.  Several  of  the  enemy's  ships  were  sunk 
at  the  first  shock ;  others  were  dashed  in  pieces 
against  the  shore.  Alexander,  who  had  fortu- 
nately that  day  tarried  but  a  short  time  in  his 
pavilion,  was  no  sooner  informed  of  this  despe- 
rate sally,  than,  with  admirable  presence  of 
mind,  he  immediately  ordered  such  vessels  as 
were  ready,  to  block  up  the  mouth  of  the  haven, 
and  thereby  prevent  the  remainder  of  the  Ty- 

14  Such  vesseb  were  used  for  thia  purpeaa,  u  were  the 
atooteat  Bailors.   Anian,  p.  46. 

16  They  eonaiated,  aaja  Arrlaa,  in  fire  cboiea  qnin- 
queremea,  as  many  quadruemes,  and  strtn  trirsoMS.  Bos 
Bole,  p.  61. 
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nan  fleet  from  joining  their  Tictorioiui  com- 
panione.  Mean  while,  with  several  quinqiKe- 
rene,  and  five  trireme,  galleys,  haetily  prepar- 
ed, he  sailed  round  to  attack  the  Tjriami.  The 
besieged  observingfrom  their  walls  the  approach 
of  Alexander,  endeavoured,  by  shouts  and  sig- 
nals, to  recall  their  ships.  They  had  scarcely 
changed  their  course,  when  the  enemy  assailed, 
and  soon  rendered  them  unserviceable.  The 
men  saved  themselves  by  swimming ;  few  ves- 
sels escaped ;  two  were  taken  at  the  very  en- 
trance of  the  harbour. 

f^^  The  issue  of  these  naval  opera- 

uiymp.  tions  decided  the  fate  of  Tyre.  Un- 
A^C  332  Awed  by  the  hostile  fleet,  the  Mace- 
*  Jiilv  donians  now  fearlessly  advanced 
^'  their  engines  on  all  sides.  Amidst 
repeated  assaults  during  two  days,  the  besiegers 
displayed  the  ardour  of  enthusiasm,*  the  be- 
sieged the  fury  of  despair.  From  towers  equal 
in  height  to  the  walls,  the  Greeks  and  Mace- 
donians fought  hand  to  hand  with  the  enemy. 
By  throwing  spontooiis  across,  the  bravest  some- 
times passed  over,  even  to  the  battlements.  In 
other  parts,  the  Tyrians  successfully  employed 
hooks  and  grappling-irons  to  remove  the  assail- 
ants. On  those  who  attempted  scaling-ladders, 
they  poured  vessels  of  burning  sand,  which  pe- 
netrated to  the  bone.  The  vigour  of  the  at- 
tack was  opposed  by  as  vigorous  a  resistance. 
The  shock  of  the  battering  engines  was  dead- 
ened by  green  hides  and  coverlets  of  wool,  and 
whenever  an  opening  was  effected,  the  bravest 
combatants  advanced  to  defend  the  breach. 
But  time  and  fatigue,  which  exhausted  the  vi- 
gour of  the  enemy,  only  confirmed  the  perse- 
verance of  Alexander.  On  the  third  day,  the 
engines  assailed  the  walls;  and  the  fleet,  di- 
vided into  two  squadrons,  attacked  the  opposite 
harbours.  A  wide  breach  being  effected,  Al- 
exander commanded  the  hulks,  which  carried 
the  engines,  to  retire,  and  others,  bearing  the 
scaling-ladders,  to  advance,  that  his  soldiers 
might  enter  the  town  over  the  ruins.  The  tar- 
geteers,  headed  by  Admetus,  first  mounted  the 
breach.  This  gallant  commander  was  slain  by 
a  spear;  but  Alexander,  who  was  present  wher- 
ever danger  called,  immediately  followed  with 
the  royal  band  of  Companions,  At  the  same 
time  the  Phoenician  fleet  broke  into  the  harbour 
of  Egypt,  and  the  Cyprians  into  that  of  Sidon. 
AHer  their  walls  were  taken,  the  townsmen 
still  rallied,  and  prepared  for  defence.  The 
length  of  the  siege,  and  still  more  the  cruelty  of 
the  Tyrians,  who  having  taken  some  Grecian 
vessels  from  Sidon,  butchered  their  crews  on 
the  top  of  their  wall,  and  threw  their  bodies  into 


1  From  the  bi^nniiif ,  the  dUEculUet  of  the  siwe  had 
tppoared  almctt  iniamxrantable  to  the  loldiefs.  "  Bnt  Al- 
exander,** aayaCartiM,  **  handquaqaam  radii  traetandi  miii- 
taiea  aaimoi.  apeeieiii  tibi  Herealia  in  aomno  oblatam  ean 
pronuoeiat,  dexuam  porrigentiA.**  The  diTinera  thence  con- 
dndedf  %»  Arrian  tella  ua,  that  Tyte  would  be  taken,  but 
that  it  would  be  a  Hereolean  labour.  Alexander  eonUnned 
throughout  the  »\f  to  emploT  the  aide  of  rapentition.  At 
one  time  it  waa  aaid,  that  Apollo  waa  about  to  leave  Tyre, 
and  that  the  Tvriana  had  faitened  him  with  golden  ehaina 
to  prevent  hie  elopement  At  another,  Alexander  dreamed 
^A<  A  Mtyr  plaTuig  before  him,  long  eluded  his  grasp,  but 
flnan J  allowed  himaelf  to  be  caught.  The  augnra  divided 
Uie  word  Z«T««e(,  a  Satyr,  into  two  irllables,:*  «*»«, 

J[I!?.w  ***"*^*  "y  "^^  «»*^  arHficea  did  Alexander  tm- 
qoar  the  world 


the  sea,  in  sight  of  the  whole  Maeedoniaii  army, 
provoked  the  indignation  of  Alexander,  and  ci- 
asperated  the  fiiry  of  the  victors.  Ei^t  thos- 
sand  Tyrians  were  slain ;  thirty  thoosand  woe 
reduced  to  servitude.'  The  principa]  an- 
gistrates,  together  with  some  CartlMginiaBs 
who  had  come  to  worship  the  gods  of  their 
mother  country,  took  refuge  in  the  temple  of 
Tyrian  Hercules.  They  were  saved  by  tha 
clemency  or  piety  of  Alexander,  who  had  led 
four  hundred  men  in  this  obstinate  aiefo  of 
seven  months.' 

The  conquest  of  Phcenicia  was  followed  by 
the  submission  of  the  neighbouring  province  sf 
Judaea.^  But  in  the  road  leading  to  Elgypt,  the 
progress  of  the  conqueror  was  intemi|rfed  hf 
the  strong  city  of  Gaza,  situate  on  a  high  hill, 
near  the  confiuies  of  the  Arabian  deserL*  This 
place,  distant  about  two  miles  from  the  sea,  aad 
surrounded  by  marshes  or  a  deep  sand,  which 
rendered  it  extremely  difficult  of  access,  was 
held  for  Darius  by  the  loyalty  of  Batis,^  a 
eunuch,  who  had  prepared  to  resist  Alexanidsr 
by  hiring  Arabian  troops,  and  by  providing 
pious  magazines.  The  Macedonian  en 
declared  their  opinion  that  Gaza  was  impriig- 
nable.  But  Alexander,  unwilling  to  incnr  the 
disgrace  and  danger  of  leaving  a  strong  lartreai 
behind  him,  commanded  a  rampart  to  be  raised 
on  the  south  side  of  the  wall,  which  seemed 
least  secure  against  an  attack.  His  enginas 
were  scarcely  erected,  when  the  garrison  mads 
a  furious  sally,  and  threw  them  into  ^»*nmL 
It  required  the  presence  of  the  king  to  save  the 
rampart,  and  to  prevent  the  total  defeat  of  the 
Macedonians.   Warned  by  a  heavenly 


3  Curtioi,  1.  iv.  e.  iv.  raye,  (hat  fifteen  thonaaad  T 
were  tayed  by  their  Sidonian  brethreo,  who  cl 
embarked  them  in  their  ahipc,  and  transported  ihem  ta  Si- 
don.    This  circumatance,  omitted  by  Arriae.  derirca 
probability  from  the  Tigorona  reeiftance  which, 
yeari  aAcrwards,  Tyre  again  made  to  the  anna  of 
nut.    Vid.  Diodor.  Bicol.  p.  702— 70t. 

3  Arrian,  1.  ii.  p.  44 — 50. 

4  All  the  hiatoriaiia  of  Alexander  are  lileBt 
his  journey  to  Jerusalem,  and  his  extraordiDarr  ti 
there,  described  by  Joeephus,  I.  xi.  e.  ▼iii.  "Thi 
vented  by  the  palribtie  vanity  of  the  JowBi  h  totally 
•istent  with  the  narrative  of  Arrian,  copied  in  ihe  tczi 
all  Palestine,  except  Ga^  had  submiUed  to  hia 
Mtv  mKKa  ti($  TlmKmtrrtvm  1rftT*lXt^f^n.tT»  4^«.** 
ander  had  no  oceaaioo  to  march  afrainat  Jefosalesa. 
conversation  between  Alexander,  Parmeoio,  and  the  hipih- 
priest  Jadduah,  as  related  by  Joaephua,  is  Kkewise coetradie- 
tory  to  the  best  authenticated  events  in  the  Ttiga  of  Ak» 
ander.  When  the  high-priest  approached  to  inaploraiha 
clemency  of  the  conqueror,  Alexander,  says  the  T 
toriao,  prostrated  himaclfbefore  that  venerable  old  mi 
action  which  so  much  surprised  Parmenio,  that  ho 
diatoly  aakod  his  master,  "  Why  he,  whom  all  the 
adored,  should  himself  adore  the  high-priest  of  th*  Jews  7" 
It  will  appear  in  the  sequel,  that  Afoxander  did  not  leqaiaa 
this  mark  of  respect  (the  «rf  orxvviiar««,)  till  long 
period  alluded  to  by  Joaephua;  neither  cootd  he  bo 
panted  by  the  Chaldeana.  aa  that  writer  aliogoa ; 
could  the  high- priest  with  propriety,  havo  raqoei^ 
ander  to  permit  the  Jews,  aettled  in  Babylon  and  Medea. 
the  fi«e  exerciae  of  their  religion,  before  that  pnaoe  hoi 
conquered  those  countries,  or  even  pasaed  the  Eapbtaiaa. 
Bee  this  subject  ftirther  examhted  in  Moyle*a  LettMBi  val.i. 
p.  415.  and  in  TExaroen.  Critiqae  dea  Hiatoriaaa  d*AkK- 
andre,  p.  65—69. 

firt  rtr  »fxn  vsc  If  ^M««'  **  It  is  the  last  inhahitod jdaaa  oa 
the  road  from  Phooicia  to  Egypt,  on  the  akirta  oftha  d»- 
aerL" 

6  CurtioB,  I.  IT.  0.  vi.  calk  him  Bella;  Joaafihaa,  L sL  « 
vii.  Bahameaea. 

7  0«  M>ix«v«*r9i0*,  the  eDgino-makora;  it  ahonU  bomb 
that  the  aaroo  persona  who  nudo  the  m^iam,  dhitisd  thi 
appHeatkm  of  them. 


xxxvin.] 

Lion,*  be  had  hitherto  kept  beyond  the  reaeh  of 
the  enemy's  darts ;  and  when  the  danger  of  his 
troops  made  him  forget  the  divine  omen,  a 
iveapon,  thrown  from  a  catapult,  pierced  his 
shield  and  breat-plate,  and  wounded  him  in  the 
phoulder.  Soon  afterwards  the  engines,  which 
bad  been  used  in  the  siege  of  Tyre,  arrived  by 
iea«  A  wall  of  incredible  height  and  breadth^ 
ivas  run  entirely  round  the  city ;  the  Macedo> 
aims  raised  their  batteries  ;  the  miners'^  were 
>usy  at  the  foundation ;  breaches  were  effected; 
ind,  after  repeated  assaults,  the  city  was  taken 
»y  storm.  When  their  wall  was  undermined, 
uid  their  gates  in  possession  of  the  enemy,  tlie 
nhabitants  still  fought  desperately,  and  without 
osing ground,!^  perished  to  a  man.  Their  wives 
md  cluldren  were  enslaved ;  and  Gaza,  being 
^peopled  from  the  neighbouring  territory,  serv- 
ed as  a  place  of  arms  to  restrain  the  incursions 
»f  the  Arabs. 

y.  The  obstinate  resistance  of  the 

7.^J^'       obscure  fortress  of  Gaza,  was  con- 

T^r  ^9    trasted  by  the  ready  submission  of 

L.  K^,  Sist,  ^g  celebrated  kingdom  of  Egypt. 

n  seven  days'  march,  Alexander  reached  the 
naritime  city  of  Pelusium,  to  which  he  had 
treviously  sent  the  fleet,  with  an  injunction 
arefhlly  to  examine  the  neighbouring  coasts, 
ikes,  and  rivers.  His  decisive  victory  at  Issus, 
be  shameful  flight  of  Darius,  the  recent  sub> 
igation  of  Syria  and  Phcenicia,  together  with 
lie  actually  defenceless  state  of  Egypt  (Ma- 
aees,  the  satrap  of  that  large  province,  having 

0  Persian,  and  scarcely  any  regular  troops,) 
pened  a  ready  passage  to  the  wealthy  capital 
f  Memphis.  There,  Alexander  was  received 
B  sovereign,  and  immediately  afterwards  ac- 
nowledged  by  the  whole  nation;  a  nation 
mg  accustomed  to  fluctuate  between  one  ser- 
itade  and  another,  always  ready  to  obey  the 
rst  summons  of  an  invader,  and  ever  willing 
>  betray  him  for  a  new  master.  Grateful  for 
is  unexampled  success,  Alexander  sacrificed  at 
lemphis  to  the  Egyptian  gods,  and  celebrated 

1  that  city  gymnastic  and  musical  games, 
'hich  were  adorned  by  Grecian  artists,  ac>- 
>n]panying  him  for  that  purpose.  Having 
laced  sufiicient  garrisons  both  in  Mempis  and 
elusium,  he  embarked  with  the  remainder  of 
is  forces,  and  sailed  down  the  Nile  to  Ca* 
9pus.i3 

At  this  place  Alexander  found  abundant  oc- 
ipation  for  his  policy,  in  a  country  where  there 
as  no  opportunity  for  exercising  his  valour, 
ontinually  occupied  with  the  tiioughts,  not 
ily  of  extending,  but  of  improving,  his  con- 
tests, the  first  glance  of  his  discerning  eye 

3  While  Alexftnder  was  saRrificing.  a  bird  of  prey  l«t  foil 
itooe  on  his  head.  According  to  Ariatander.  tlia  aootb- 
fer,  this  prodicy  portonded  that  the  city  abould  be  taken, 
t  that  Alexander  would  be  exposed  to  danger  in  the  aiege. 

I  E«(0(  ftiv  li  Sii9  <rT«^iov(,  ut^e;  Si  i(  irof»g  iriimi- 
p-rm  nmt  fi«K«rif«$*  **Two  fiirloogi  in  breadth,  two 
ndred  and  fifty  feet  in  height;**  but  the  text  ie  abenrdly 
oneoua. 

10  Twattftrnv  ti  «xX4  »•<  mKKn  0f«rr«/Mv«y.  Arrian,  p. 
.  Thia  was  an  aocommoa  expedient,  and  used  only  on 
)at  omeigeneies. 

II  Kst    *xt9»W9  ir«m$  ttvrew  fi«%o/MV04  «(  txmrept 
•%9q«-«F.    The  higheat  panegyric,  beinr  the  very  words 
pjied  by  Lyaiaa,  Harodotaa,  Ac  to  ttose  who  fall  at 
Mnnopylak 
IS  Aims,  p.  51,  el  aeq. 
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perceived  what  the  boasted  wisdom  of  Egypt 
had  never  been  able  to  discover.  The  inspection 
of  the  Mediterranean  coast,  of  the  Red  Sea, 
of  the  lake  MarcBotis,  and  of  the  various 
branches  of  the  Nile,  suggested  the  design  of 
founding  a  city,  which  should  derive,  from 
nature,  only,  more  permanent  advantages  than 
the  favour  of  the  greatest  princes  can  bestow. 
Fired  with  this  idea,  he  not  only  fixed  the 
situation,^'  but  traced  the  plan  of  his  intended 
capital,  described  the  circuit  of  its  walls,  and 
assigned  the  ground  for  its  squares,  market- 
places, and  temples.  14  guch  was  the  sagacity 
of  his  choice,  that  within  the  space  of  twenty 
years,  Alexandria  rose  to  disdngoished  emi- 
nence among  the  cities  of  Egypt  and  the  East, 
and  continued,  through  all  subsequent  ages  of 
antiquity,  the  principal  bond  of  union,  the  seat 
of  correspondence  and  commerce,  among  the 
civilized  nations  of  the  earth. 

Olvmp  ^  ^fyP^  ^i^  inclination  seized 

^  y*  Alexander  to  traverse  the  southern 
A  C  332.  ^^^^  of  the  Mediterranean,  that  he 
might  visit  the  revered  temple  and 
oracle  of  Jupiter  Anunon.  This  venerable 
shrine  was  situate  in  a  cultivated  spot  of  five 
miles  in  diameter,  distant  about  fifty  leagues 
from  the  sea,  and  rising  with  the  most  attrac- 
tive beauty  amidst  the  sandy  deserts  of  Lybia. 
Among  the  African  and  Asiatio  nations,  Uie 
oracle  of  Ammon  enjoyed  a  similar  authority 
to  that  which  Delphi  had  long  held  in  Greece ; 
and,  perhaps,  the  conquest  of  die  East  could  not 
have  been  so  easily  accomplished  by  Alexander, 
had  he  not  previously  obtained  the  sanction  of 
this  venerated  shrine.  Guided  by  prudence,  or 
impelled  by  curiosity,  he  first  proceeded  two 
hundred  miles  westward,  along  the  coast  to 
Paretonius,  through  a  desolate  country,  but 
not  destitute  of  water.  He  then  boldly  pene- 
trated towards  the  south,  into  the  midland  ter- 
ritory, despising  the  danger  of  traversing  an 
ocean  of  sand,  unmarked  by  trees,  mountains, 
or  any  other  object  that  might  durect  his  course, 
or  vary  this  gloomy  scene  of  uniform  sterility  .>< 
The  superstition  of  the  ancients  believed  him 
to  have  been  conducted  by  ravens,  or  serpents; 
which,  without  supposing  a  miracle,  may, 
agreeably  to  the  natural  instinct  of  animals, 
have  sometimes  bent  their  course,  through  the 
desert,  towards  a  well-watered  and  fertile  spot, 
covered  with  palms  and  olives.  The  fountain, 
which  was  the  source  of  this  fertility,  formed 
not  the  least  curiosity  of  the  place.  It  was  ex- 
ceedingly cool  at  mid-day,  and  warm  at  mid- 
night ;  and  in  the  intervening  time,  regularly, 
every  day,  underwent  all  the  intermediate  de- 

13  Egypt,  saya  Baron  Tott^  wbo  lately  surveyed  that 
countTf  witn  the  eye  of  an  engineer  and  a  statesman,  waa 
formed  to  nnite  tM  commerce  of  Europe,  AfHca,  and  the 
Indiea.  It  stood  in  need  of  a  harbour,  vast  and  of  easy  ae- 
0688.  The  months  of  the  Nile  afford  neither  of  these  ad- 
vantages; the  onlj  proper  situation  was  distant  twelve 
leagues  from  the  river,  and  in  the  heart  of  a  desert  On 
this  spot,  which  none  but  a  ^reat  |[enius  oould  have  disco- 
vered, Alexander  built  a  city,  which,  bein^  joined  to  the 
Nile  by  a  navigable  canal,  became  the  capital  of  nations, 
the  metropolis  of  commerce.  The  trading  nationa  of  the 
earth  sUU  respect  its  rains,  heaped  np  by  barbarimi,  and 
which  requhre  but  the  operation  of  a  beneuoent  hand,  to  re* 
store  the  ix>ldest  edifice  which  the  human  mind  ever  dared 
to  eoDceive.    Mem.  da  Baron  de  Tott.  L  ii.  p.  1701 

14  Arrian,  I.  iii.  sub.  init 

15  An«in,p.  53  el  Curtiai,  L  iv.e.  rii. 
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greet  of  temperatare.  The  adjacent  territory 
produced  a  fofldle  lalt,  which  was  often  dug 
out  in  large  oblong  pieces,  clear  as  crystal. 
The  priests  of  Ammon  inclosed  it  in  boxes  of 
palm-trees,  and  bestowed  it,  in  presents,  on 
kings  and  other  illustrious  personages;  such 
salt  being  regarded  as  purer  then  that  procured 
from  sea  water,  and  therefore  preferred  for  the 
purpose  of  sacrifice,  by  persons  curious  in  their 
worship.' 

Alexander  admired  the  nature  of  the  place, 
consulted  the  oracle  concerning  the  success  of 
his  expedition,  and  received,  as  was  nniversally 
reported,  a  very  favourable  answer.'  Having 
thus  effected  his  purpose  at  the  temple  of  Am- 
mon, he  returned  to  Memphis,  in  order  finally 
to  settle  the  affairs  of  Egypt  The  inhabitents 
of  that  country  were  reinsteted  in  the  enjoy- 
ment  of  their  ancient  religion  and  laws.  Two 
Egyptians  were  appointed  to  administer  the 
civil  government ;  but  the  principal  garrisons, 
Alexander  prudently  entrusted  to  the  command 
of  his  most  confidential  friends;'  a  policy  alike 
recommended  by  the  strength  and  importance 
of  the  country,  and  by  the  restless  temper  of  ite 
inhabitants. 

The  Macedonians  had  now  extended  their 
arms '  over  Anatolia,  Carmania,  Syria,  and 
Egypt ;  countries  which  anciently  formed  the 
seat  of  arte  and  empire,  and  which  actually 
compose  the  strength  and  centre  of  the  Turk- 
ish power.  But  Darius  (afler  all  hopes  of  ac- 
commodation had  vanished  with  a  conqueror 
who  demanded  unconditional  submission  to  his 
clemency) 4  still  found  resources  in  his  eastern 
provinces,  Schirvan,  Gilan,  Corosan,  and  the 
wide  extent  of  territory  between  the  Caspian 
and  the  Jaxartes.  Not  only  the  subjecte  of  the 
empire,  but  the  independent  tribes  in  those  remote 
regions,  which  in  ancient  and  modern  times  have 
ever  been  the  abode  of  courage  and  barbarity, 
rejoiced  in  an  opportunity  to  signalize  their 
restless  valour.  At  the  first  summons,  they 
poured  down  into  the  fertile  plains  of  Assyria, 
and  increased  the  army  of  Darius  far  beyond 
any  proportion  of  force  which  he  had  hitherto 
collected. 

Olvmo  Mean  while,  Alexander  having 

_  7.  Ji'  received  considerable  reinforce- 
A  C  ^1    ™®^^  from  Greece,  Macedon,  and 

'  *  '  Thrace,  pursued  his  journey  east- 
ward from  PhcBnicia,  passed  the  Euphrates  at 
Thapeaons,'  boldly  stemmed  the  rapid  stream 


1  Arrian.  p.  53,  et  Ma.  et  Curtiua,  1.  it.  e.  tu. 

9  Vid.  Plut.  Alexand.  p.  680.  The  prieit,  or  propbot. 
meant  to  addreM  Alexander  h^  the  affectionate  title  of 
vaifiov, child,  ion;  bat  not  bein;  rafileientljr acquainted 
with  the  Greek  toncao,  he  laid,  irut  f  <o(,  eon  of  Japiter. 
On  thii  wietehed  bhinder  wore  founded  Alexander*!  pre- 
temiona  to  dirlnitr.  Plat  ibid,  et  Zonar.  Annal.  i.  p.  134. 
The  6etioaa  of  Cfurtiiui  are  inconsieteot  with  Arrian,  and 
with  Btrabo,  1.  zvli.  p.  llfla 

3  Afrian  obeerree,  that  the  Romana  ■eem  to  have  imi- 
tated tlie  Jealousy  of  Alexander  reapeeting  Egypt.  Benaible 
of  the  temptations  of  the  governors  of  that  pronnoe  to  revolt, 
they  appomted,  not  senators,  but  men  of  the  equeetrian 
order,  to  be  prooonsuls  of  Egypt    Aiiian,  p.  55. 

4  In  this,  Arrian  and  Ourtins  agree.  The  letters  between 
Alexander  and  Darios  are  diffeiently  expressed  by  theee 
writers.  In  both  their  accounts,  which  are  totally  inconsis- 
tent with  each  other,  there  are  internal  marks  of  falsehood. 

5  Darios  bad  entrusted  the  defonce  of  the  pass  to  Man- 
ens,  with  a  body  of  cavalry,  of  which  two  thousand  were 
Greeks.    But  on  the  first  iotelligMwe  of  Alexander's  ap- 


of  the  Tigris,  and  hastened  to  meet  tiie  eneoiy 
in  Assyria.  Darius  had  pitched  his  tents  on 
the  leyel  banks  of  the  Bumadus,  near  the  ob- 
scure Tillage  of  Gaugamela ;  but  the  laaoas 
battle,  which  finally  decided  the  empire  of  the 
East,  derived  ite  name  from  Arbela,  a  tows  la 
the  same  province,  sixty  miles  distant  from  Ae 
former,  better  known,  and  of  easier  pronimaa- 
tion.9 

The  fourth  day  after  passing  the  Tigris*  Al* 
oxander  was  informed  by  his  sooats,  that  thef 
had  seen  some  bodies  of  the  enemyls  horse,  hui 
could  not  discover  their  nuraben.  Upon  tfaa 
intelligence  he  marched  forward  in  order  of 
battle;  but  had  not  proceeded  far,  when  be 
was  met  by  other  scouts,  who  havin|r  pene- 
trated deeper  into  the  country,  or  examinsd 
with  greater  accuracy,  acquainted  him  that  ths 
hostile  cavalry  scarcely  exceeded  a  thonsaad. 
This  news  made  him  alter  his  measurea.  The 
heavy-armed  troops  were  commanded  to  slackn 
their  pace.  At  the  head  of  the  royal  cohort, 
the  Peonians,  and  auxiliaries,  Alexander  ad- 
vanced  with  such  celerity,  that  several  of 
the  Barbarians  fell  into  his  hands.  These  pn- 
soners  gave  him  very  alarming  acoonnte  of 
the  strength  of  Darius,  who  was  encamped 
within  a  few  hours'  march.  Some  made  it 
amount  to  a  million  of  foot,  forty  thonsaad 
horse,  two  hundred  armed  chariota,  and  fiAeeo 
elephante  from  the  eastern  banks  of  the  ladoa^ 
Others  exaggerated  (if  indeed  it  was  an  exag- 
geration) with  more  method  and  probability, 
reducing  the  infantry  to  six  hundred  thoosind, 
and  raising  the  cavalry  to  a  hundred  and  forty- 
five  thousand.8  But  all  agreed,  that  the  pre- 
sent army  was  greatly  more  numerooa,  and 
composed  of  more  warlike  nations,  than  that 
which  had  fought  at  Issus.^ 

Alexander  received  this  information  without 
testifying  the  smallest  surprise.  Harinfr  com- 
manded a  halt,  he  encamped  four  days  to  give 
his  men  rest  and  refreshment.  His  camp  beiBg 
fortified  by  a  good  intrenchroent,  he  left  in  it 
the  sick  and  infirm,  together  with  all  the  bag- 
gage ;  and  on  the  evening  of  the  fourth  day« 
prepared  to  march  against  the  enemy,  with  the 
effective  part  of  his  army,  which  was  said  to 
consist  of  forty  thousand  infantry,  and  sevea 
thousand  horse,  unincumbered  with  any  thiag 
but  their  provisions  and  armour.  The  march 
was  undertaken  at  the  second  watch  of  the 
night,  that  the  Macedonians,  by  joining  battle 
in  the  morning,  might  enjoy  the  important  ad- 
vantage of  having  an  entire  day  before  thess, 
to  reap  the  full  fruite  of  their  expected  victoiy. 
About  half  way  between  the  hostile  camps, 
some  eminences  intercepted  the  view  of  either 
army.  Having  ascended  the  rising  ground, 
Alexander  first  beheld  the  Barbarians,  drawn 
up  in  battle  array,  and  perhaps  more  skilfully 

nroach,  Maaacos  abaodoDed  his  post,  and  draw  off  has 
forces.    Arrian,  p.  56. 

6  This  reason,  which  is  given  by  Arrian,  eoold  aeai«slj 
have  appeared  Talid  to  any  bat  a  Greek.  Vid.  Aiiiaa.  jl 
131. 

7  Arrian,  p.  57. 

8  Curtios,  I.  IT.  e.  zii.  ztiL  edit.  G«mt.  Ths  namktn 
are  different  in  the  other  editiooa. 

9  Arrian  et  Curtios,  loc  cataL  Jostin.  1.  aj.  c  siL  Dio» 
doruB,  1.  xvii.  c  zxzix.  at  Uii.  Oraaina,  L  iiL  c  zriL  PloL 
in  Alezand. 
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muihalled  than  he  had  reason  to  apprehend. 
Their  appearance,  at  least,  immediately  deter- 
mined lum  to  chan^  his  fint  resolution.  He 
again  commanded  a  halt,  summoned  a  council 
of  war;  and  different  measures  being  proposed, 
acceded  to  the  single  opinion  of  Parmenio,  who 
axtvised  that  the  foot  should  remain  stationary, 
until  a  detachment  of  horse  had  explored  the 
field  of  battle,'^  and  carefully  examined  the 
disposition  of  the  enemy.  Alexander,  whose 
conduct  was  equalled  by  his  courage,  and  both 
surpassed  h^  his  activity,  performed  those  im- 
portant  duties  in  person,  at  the  head  of  his 
light  horse,  and  royal  cohort  Having  returned 
with  unexampled  celerity,  he  again  assembled 
his  captains  and  encouraged  them  by  a  short 
speech.  Their  ardour  corresponded  with  his 
own;  and  the  soldiers,  confident  of  victory, 
were  commanded  to  take  rest  and  refresh- 
meDt** 

Mean  while,  Darius  perceiving  the  enemy's 
approach,  kept  his  men  prepared  for  action. 
Notwithstanding  the  great  length  of  the  plain, 
he  was  obliged  to  contract  his  front,  and  form 
in  two  lines,  each  of  which  was  extremely 
deep.  According  to  the  Persian  custom,  the 
king  occupied  the  centre  of  the  first  line,  sur- 
rounded by  the  princes  of  the  blood,  and  the 
great  officers  of  his  court,  and  defended  by  his 
horse  and  foot  guards,  amounting  to  fifteen 
thousand  chosen  men.  These  splendid  troops, 
who  seemed  fitter  for  parade  than  battle,  were 
flanked,  on  either  side,  by  the  Greek  mercena.- 
ries,  and  other  warlike  battalions,  carefully  se- 
lected from  the  whole  army.  The  right  wing 
consisted  of  the  Medes,  Parthians,  Hyreanians, 
and  SaciB ;  the  left  was  chiefly  occupied  by  the 
Bactrians,  Persians,  and  Cardusians.  The  va- 
rious nations  composing  this  immense  host, 
were  differently  armed,  with  swords,  spears, 
clubs,  and  hatchets ;  while  the  horse  and  foot 
of  each  division  were  promiscuqusly  blended, 
rather  fi'om  the  result  of  accident,  than  by  the 
direction  of  design.  The  armed  chariots  fronted 
the  first  line,  whose  centre  was  farther  defend- 
ed by  the  elephants.  Chosen  squadrons  of 
Scythian,  Bactrian,  and  Cappadocian  cavalry 
advanced  before  either  wing,  prepared  to  bring 
on  the  action,  or  after  it  began,  to  attack  the 
enemy  in  flank  and  rear. 

The  unexpected  approach  of  Alexander  with- 
in sight  of  his  tents,  prevented  Darius  from 
fortifying  the  wide  extent  of  his  camp ;  and,  as 
lie  dreaded  a  nocturnal  assault,  from  enemies 
who  often  veiled  their  designs  in  darkness,  he 
commanded  his  men  to  remain  all  night  under 
ums.  This  unusual  measure,  the  gbomy  si- 
lence, the  long  and  anxious  expectation,  toge- 


10  T^r  %»f«y  fr*r»*  trm  to  tfy^r  frirdat  •/•lAAiv. 
*  The  whole  soena  of  the  fntare  action/*    Am«n,  p.  8. 

11  ili4irve«-0iiir$fl*i  «•(  «v»»-»vf r$*t  ikiXivti  tov  rr^*- 
'ov.  "He  commanded  his  army  to  sup  and  reet."  Arrian, 
>.  58.  This  doea  not  well  a^ce  with  what  ia  eaid,  p.  57. 
vSiv  »KK9  on  ftn  93r\»  ^ifovTi,  "That  the  aoMierB  car- 
icd  nothinc  but  their  armour."  I  have  therefore  aupplied 
ha  word  "proviaioru."  Both  Arrian  (loc.  citat)  ana  Car- 
ina, L  iv.  e.  ziii.  say,  that  Parmenio  exhorted  Alexander  to 
ittack  the  enemy  in  the  night ;  to  which  the  king  answered, 
bat  he  disdained  >tA.iyai*  ti|v  vixiiy,  "to  steal  the  victory:** 
ID  anawer  worthy  of  hia  magnanimity  and  his  prudence ; 
ince  the  dav  and  the  li^ht  were  more  faTonrable  to  the  full 
izertioa  ana  display  oi  his  superior  ekill  and  courage. 

3K 


ther  with  the  fatigue  of  a  restless  night,  discoa- 
raged  the  whole  army,  but  inspired  double  ter- 
jror  into  those  who  had  witnessed  the  miserable 
disasters  on  the  banks  of  the  Granicus  and  the 
Issus. 

At  day-break,  Alexander  disposed  his  troops 
in  a  manner  suggested  by  the  superior  numbera 
and  deep  order  of  the  enemy.  His  main  body 
consisted  in  two  heavy-armed  phalanxes,  each 
amounting  to  above  sixteen  thousand  men.  Of 
these,  the  greater  part  formed  into  One  line ; 
behind  which,  he  placed  the  heavy-armed  men, 
reinforced  by  his  targeteers,  with  orders,  that 
when  the  out-sprea(Ung  wings  of  the  enemy 
prepared  to  attack  the  flanks  and  rear  of  his 
first  line,  the  second  should  immediately  wheel 
to  receive  them.^^  The  cavalry  and  light  in- 
fantry were  so  disposed  on  the  wings,  that 
while  one  part  resisted  the  shock  of  the  Per- 
sians in  front,  another,  by  only  facing  to  the 
right  or  left,  might  take  them  m  flank.  Skil- 
ful archers  and  darters  were  posted  at  pro- 
per intervals,  as  affording  the  best  defence 
against  the  armed  chariots,  which  (as  Alexan- 
der well  knew)  must  immediately  become  use- 
less, whenever  their  conductors  or  horses  were 
wounded. 

Having  thus  arranged  the  several  parts,  Al- 
exander with  equal  judgment  led  the  whole  in 
an  oblique  direction  towards  the  enemy's  left ; 
a  manoeuvre  which  enabled  the  Macedonians  to 
avoid  contending  at  once  with  superior  num- 
bers. When  his  advanced  battalions,  notwith- 
standing their  nearness  to  the  enemy,  still 
stretched  towards  the  right,  Darius  also  extend- 
ed his  left,  till  fearing  that  by  continuing  this 
movement  bis  men  should  be  drawn  gradually 
on  the  plain,  he  commanded  the  Scythian 
squadrons  to  advance,  and  prevent  the  mrther 
extension  of  the  hostile  line.  Alexander  im-' 
mediately  detached  a  body  of  horse  to  oppose 
them.  An  equestrian  combat  ensued,  in  which 
both  parties  were  reinforced,  and  the  Barbari- 
ans finally  repelled.  The  armed  chariots  then 
issued  forth  with  impetuous  violence ;  but  their 
appearance  only  was  formidable ;  for  the  pre- 
Olvmo  cautions  taken  by  Alexander,  ren* 
r.  P'  dered  their  assault  harmless.  Da- 
A    c*  '€*ot    rius  next  moved  his  main  body, 

October  ^^^  ^^^.  ■®'  '*?^®  °'^®'*'  *^**  ^^ 
horse,  mixed  with  the  infantry,  ad- 
vanced, and  left  a  vacuity  in  the  line,  which  his 
generals  wanted  time  or  vigilance  to  supply. 
Alexander  seized  the  decisive  moment,  and 
penetrated  into  the  void  with  a  wedge  of  squa- 
drons. He  was  followed  by  the  nearest  sec- 
tions of  the  phalanx,  who  rushed  forward  with  . 
loud  shouts,  as  if  they  had  already  pursued  the 
enemy.  In  this  part  of  the  field,  the  victory 
was  not  long  doubtful ;  after  a  feeble  resistance, 
the  Barbarians  gave  way;  and  the  pusillani- 
mous Darius  was  foremost  in  the  flight. <> 

The  battle,  however,  was  not  yet  decided. 
The  more  remote  divisions  of  the  phalanx, 
upon  receiving  intelligence  that  the  left  wing. 


u/tftTTOfnav.    Arrian,  p.  60.    The  ^»k»yi  •n^trrtftoi  is 
explained  by  ^liao,  as  described  in  the  text. 

13  E^v^i  IV  Toic  wfmrni  *ivx(m^.    "  He  fled  shame* 
fully  among  the  foremost.**    Arrian,  p.  69. 
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oommanded  by  PanneniOv  was  in  danger,  liad 
not  immediately  followed  Alexander.  A  va- 
cant sjMce  was  thus  left  in  the  Macedonian 
line,  through  which  some  squadrons  of  Persian 
and  Indian  horn  penetrated  with  celerity,  and 
advanced  to  the  hostile  camp.*  It  was  then 
that  Alexander  derived  signal  and  well-earned 
advantages  from  his  judicious  order  of  batUe. 
The  heavy-aimed  troops  and  targetoers,  which 
he  had  skilfully  posted  behind  the  phalanx, 
speedily  faced  about»  advanced  with  a  rapid 
step,  and  attacked  the  Barbarian  cavalry,  al- 
ready entangled  among  the  baggage.  The 
enemy  thus  surprised,  were  destroyed,  or  put 
to  flight  Mean  while,  the  danger  of  his  left 
wing  recalled  Alexander  from  the  pursuit  of 
Darius.  In  advancing  against  the  enemy's 
right,  he  was  met  by  the  Parthian,  Indian,  and 
Persian  horse,  who  maintained  a  sharp  conflict. 
Sixty  of  the  Companiont  fell;  Hephestiob, 
Ckanus,  and  Menidas,  were  wounded.  Having 
at  length  dissipated  this  doud  of  cavalry,  Al- 
exander prepared  to  attack  the  foot  in  that 
wing.  But  the  business  was  already  effected, 
chiefly  by  the  Thessalian  horse ;  and  nothing 
remained  to  be  done,  but  to  pursue  the  fugi- 
tives, and  to  render  the  victory  as  decisive  as 
possible.^ 

1  The  words  of.  Arrian  are,  AXX*  iirimir«rr«$  rqr 
pmkmyy»  (viB.  the  Mctioaa  on  tbe  loft,)  ity^wvi^vvr*,  •n 

T»  i»m¥Vft9¥  iro¥itri»t  nyyiKKtrc.  K»<  ravT^  ir»f»ffmyi' 
*ri|(  uvrttf  rnf  tm^i*;,  nar*  ra  ^tix«'»  f uKiraiown  t«v 
Tf  IvirnVfTtvif  ftai  Ti|(  TUfTtn.nt  tinr««,  at  $trt  r«  mavo^e^* 
TMiF  M«»<f evwv,  ft.c.  Tbe  learned  Goiechardt*!  oomnien- 
tarjr  u  incenious,  but  icarcely  warranted  by  the  text  "  Lea 
•ections  de  la  droite  de  la  pnalanfe  ayant  doon^  en  va%mo 
temps  que  lee  Peltaates,  lee  aatret  netiona,  qui  6toient  par 
roblique  plua  on  oioine  en  arriAre,  tacherent  aoni  de 
marcMrene  avant,  et  do  chafer  I'eiinemL  Maia  lee  troupes 
de  la  droite  des  Perses,  voyant  le  fort  de  eombat  an  centre, 
se  presserent  toutes  ven  eet  endroit  de  la  line,  en  se  pone- 
sant  niuiuelleroeat,  et  la  foole  embarassa  tellement  les  sol- 
dJLti  do  la  phalaof^,  (ja'il  l6ur  fut  alora  impossible  de  s*aTan- 
cer.  Sur  ces  entreftiites,  Alexandre,  poor  se  Aire  joar,  se 
Jetia  ear  les  derriires  de  ces  eonemis.  En  mftme  tempe  la 
nonvello  de  la  fiiite  de  Darius,  et  de  la  deroute  de  toute  sa 

Ciucho  s*6tant  repandne.  la  consternation  devinC  y6n6rale. 
'effet  en  fat  stnfnlier ;  les  Perses  se  voTanl  eoup^  dans 
lenr  retraite,  par  les  escsdrons  d* Alexandre,  qa*il»  avoient 
4  doe,  chercherent  4  se  sauTor,  nftne  i  travera  la  phalange. 
Us  so  jetteront  4  corps  perdn  sor  die.  Qooiqae  de  ringt 
quatre  de  hantenr,  elle  ne  pot  restster  an  poids  de  eelle 
masse.  Sa  fanebe  4tant  alors  pins  chaifte  que  sa  droite, 
les  sections,  de  celle-ei  poossirant  en  araat,  et  n*obeerre- 
rent  pas  qoe^pnis  la  tioisiAnie  section,  la  ganche  restoit 
en  arri^re.  11  en  reeaha  qae  la  phalange  se  separa,  qoe  sa 
droite  B*aTaofa  4  la  poumiite  de  l*ennemi,  et  que  des  corps 
Bombreaz  de  caralerie  et  d*infanterie,  qni  avoient  tta  an 
centre  Persan,  entreieot  toot  a-ooappar  la  ereraase,  et  pon*- 
e^nt  Jasques  derri^re  la  Uf^e  des  Mac^donieos.**  See 
Mteioires  Militaires,  e.  zr.  p.  SSI. 

S  Soldie'n,  better  aoqoainied  with  the  practice  than 
with  t)ie  theory  of  their  art,  have  often  testified  a  jnst  sar- 
prise,  that  the  battles  of  the  ancients  should  be  described 
with  an  order,  perspicnitr,  and  circumstantial  minnteneas, 
which  are  not  to  be  founn  io  the  military  writers  of  modem 
times.  Scholars  have  endeavoored  to  explain  this  diflfer^ 
enee^  by  observing  the  immense  disproportion,  in  point  of 
dignity  and  abilities,  between  the  muitarr  historians  of  mo- 
dern £uron.  and  those  of  Greece  and  Rome.  But  the 
difflenUy  will  be  better  solved,  by  Tofleetins  on  the  changes 
introduced  into  the  art  of  war  by  the  change  of  arms ; 
which,  in  military  operations,  form  the  (Mvot  on  wfaidi  the 
whole  toma.  1.  From  the  nature  of  flre-erms,  modem 
battles  ars  involved  in  smoke  and  ooniVision.  8.  From  tbe 
same  cause,  modem  armies  occupy  a  much  greater  extent 
of  ground,  and  begin  to  act  at  much  greater  distances ; 
which  renders  it  more  difBcuh  to  observe  and  aaoertain  their 
rasnttuTret.  3.  Tbe  immense  train  of  artillery,  ammnni- 
boo,  fkc.  reqnired  in  the  practice  of  modem  war,  gives  a 
certain  ImmobiUty  to^  our  armies,  which  renders  it  impos- 
Jble  to  porlW  without  grwit  danger,  those  rapid  evolu- 
tions in  Bight  of  an  enemy,  which  so  ollsn  decided  the  hat- 


According  to  the  least  extravagant  aoeooatiy 
with  the  loss  of  five  hundred  men,  he  dastroyed 
forty  thousand  of  the  Barbarians,*  who  never 
thenceforth  assembled  in  sufficient  nnmben  ta 
dispute  his  dominion  in  the  East.  The  invaluft- 
ble  provinces  of  Babylonia,  Susiana,  and  Penb, 
with  their  respective  capitals  of  Babylon,  Saaa, 
and  Persepolu,^  formed  the  prize  of  bis  sUl 
and  valour.  Alexander  had  not  yet  attained 
the  summit  of  his  fortune,  but  he  had  already 
reached  the  hei|^t  of  his  renown.*  The  bam- 
ing  of  the  royal  palace  of  Persepolia,^  to  reta- 
liate the  ravages  of  Xerxes  in  Greece,  afforded 
the  first  indication  of  his  being  overcome  by  too 
much  prosperity.  To  speak  the  moat  &voui»- 
bly  of  this  transaction,' an  undistingoishing  r»- 
sentment  made  him  forget  that  he  destroyed 
his  own  palace,  not  that  of  his  adversary. 

The  settlement  of  his  important  and  exten- 
sive conquests,  and  the  reduction  of  the  warlike 
Uxii,  those  independent  mountaineers,  who, 
inhabiting  the  western  frontier  of  Persia,  had 
ever  defi^  the  Persian  power,  restrained  Alex- 
ander from  urging  the  pursuit  of  Darius.  Ailsr 
his  defeat,  that  unfortunate  prince  escaped  by 
a  predpitete  and  obscure^  flight  acroea  the  Ar* 


ties  of  the  ancients.    With  us,  almost  every  tfain^ 

on  the  judicioos  dioioe  of  vrouod,  a  matter  reyiirif  gtuSI 

military  genius,  but  not  aomiiting  the  fmhirlhshmnnln  ef 


historical  descriptioo. 

3  In  the  battles  of  the  Greeks  and  Romana,  tbe 
dioary  disproportion  between  the  numbers  alain  on  dm  siis 
of  the  victors-  end  of  the  vanquished,  nnnnssoiilj  ranhsd 
from  the  nature  of  their  arms.  Their  prineipel  weapons 
beinf  not  missile,  bat  mnnunl,  anpies  could  not  bepa  In 
act  till  they  had  approaehod  ro  neikrly  to  each  other,  that 
the  conquered  found  themselves  cut  on  from  aJJ  pnseihdiir 
of  retreat.  In  modern  times,  tbe  use  qf.firfr-^niis  (whin 
often  renders  tbe  action  itself  more  Moody)  furnishes  dhe 
defeated  party  with  various  means  of  retreating  widi  c 
siderahle  safety.  The  sphere  of  military  actioo  is  ao  wk 
extended  in  modern  times,  that  before  tlie  Tictovs  ens 
over  tho  space  which  separates  them  from  the  Tanqnished, 
the  latter  may  fall  back,  and  proceed  with  little  losa  beyoad 
their  reach;  and  ahould  an^  village,  hodgOi,  ravBe,*dc<& 
be  found  in  their  way,  may  often  check  the  ardoar  «/  the 
pursuers.  Upon  these  considerationa,  the  inveoooo  of 
gunpowder  mav  be  ssid  to  have  saved  the  etfiimoo  of  ha- 
man  blood.  ESqoestrian  engageneots  (since  tho  prineiplsn 
on  which  cavalry  act  remain  nearly  the  same  in  evesy  age) 
are  still  distinguished  by  similar  cireomstaaeee  Io  Ibosn 
which  appear  so  extraordmarT  in  the  battlee  of  natiqal^. 

4  The  gold  and  silver  found  in  thoee  dtiee,  ■■m—^«j  i^ 


sv. 


thirty  millono  sterling ;  the  Jewels  and  other  ptocaoos  apoO, 
bebnging  to  Darius,  suflloedl  according  to  Phitareh,  to  tans 
twen^  thousand  mules,  and  five  thonaand  nameli.    ] 
la  Alezand. 

5  After  the  battle  of  Arbela,  many  of  Alexundnr'n 
tions.  as  will  appear  in  the  text,  deserve  the  highest  otmise 
but,  before  diat  period,  few  of  them  can  be  jotlj  bluaed 

6  Airian,  L  iii.  p.  68.  PluL  in  Aiexand.  and  Sliabo,  L 
p.  503.  .agree  with  Arrian  in  eonftniqg  the  confltfnitkM  In 
the  palace.  Plutarch  teUs  us,  that  onlv  a  part  oT  that  edi- 
fice was  consumed.  Diodoraa  says  tnaceuratdy,  «  w»ft 
Tifv  i»urtK»t»¥  ror«9,  "  the  place  around  the  palace  ;**  nod 
Cortius,  I.  V.  e.  vii.  with  his  usual  extravaf  nnee,  burea  the 
whole  city  of  Persepolis  so  eomplelalv,  that  not  a  ▼eetye  of 
it  remained.  The  learned  auttior  oi  the  Bxanea  Oiiiqina 
des  Historieos  d*  Alexandre,  is  at  pains  to  prove  that  Fmum 
polls  existed  under  th^  successors  of  Alexander,  and  eoa- 
tinued  to  exist  till  the  flrst  ages  of  Mabometaniew,  when  tfm 
inhabitants  of  Persepolis,  having  violated  their  treatT  wHh 
the  Musselmen,  were  butchered  without  mercy,  and  their 
city  totallydemolished.  See  Examen  Critique,  p.  l9S,et 
seq.  Mr.  D'Hankerville,  however,  alleffes  reaeooe  for  be- 
lieving that  there  were  two  cities  called  PersepoHe  by  the 
Greeks,  situate  at  a  considerable  distance  ftom  each  othsi, 
one  of  which  was  burnt  by  Alexander,  and  tbe  other  de- 
stroyed by  the  Musselmen.  Sse  his  BupplttOMDC  Io  hit 
RecnercheiB  sur  les  Artu,  9tr.  de  la  Gr^ee. 

^  7  Arrian  observes,  that  Darius  ahowed  mat  judgment  la 
his  (light,  having  left  the  populous  ana  well-flMuealsi 
roads  leading  to  Susa  and  Babylon,  towards  wlM  ht 
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menian  mobntains  into  Media.  Bein;  gradu- 
ally joined  bj^  tho  ecattered  remnant  of  hU 
9Lrtny^  amounting  to  several  thousand  Barba- 
rians, and  fifteen  hundred  Greek  mercenaries, 
he  purposed  to  establish  his  court  in  Media, 
should  Alexander  remain  at  Susa  or  Babylon  ;8 
but  in  case  he  were  still  pursued  by  the  con- 
queror, his  resolution  was  to  proceed  eastward, 
through  Parthia  and  Hyrcania,  into  the  valua- 
ble province  of  Bactria^  laying  waste  tlie  inter- 
mediate country,  that  he  might  thus  interpose 
a  desert  between  himself  and  the  Macedonians. 
In  this  design,  he  despatched  to  the  Caspian 
Gates  the  wagons  conveying  his  women,  and 
such  instruments  of  convenience  or  luxury  as 
still  softened  his  misfortunes;  and  remained  in 
person  at  Ecbatana,  with  his  army.  Alexan- 
der, when  apprised  of  these  measures,  hastened 
into  Media.  In  his  way  he  subdued  the  Pari- 
tacs;  and  having  reached  within  three  days' 
march  of  the  Median  capital,  was  met  by  Bis- 
thanes,  the  son  of  Ochus,  Darius^s  predeces- 
sor.* This  prince  informed  him,  that  Darius 
had  fled  from  thence  five  days  before,  attended 
by  three  thousand  horsemen,  and  six  thousand 
foot 

Animated  by  this  intelligence,  Alexander 
proceeded  to  Ecbatana,  in  which  place  he  left 
his  treasures,  and  posted  a  strong  garrison.  In 
this  city  he  likewise  dismissed  the  Thessalian 
cavalry,  and  several  auxiliary  squadrons;  pay- 
ing them,  besides  their  arrears,  a  gratuity  of  two 
thousand  talents.  Such  as  preferred  the  glory 
of  accompanying  his  standard  to  the  joy  of  re- 
visiting their  respective  countries,  were  allowed 
again  to  enlist ;  a  permission  which  many  em- 
braced. A  strong  detachment  under  Parmenio 
was  sent  into  Hyrcania;  Csnas,  who  had  been 
left  sick  at  Susa,  was  commanded  to  march 
with  all  convenient  speed  into  Parthia;  while 
the  king,  with  a  well-appointed  army,  advanced 
with  incredible  expedition*<>  in  pursuit  of  Da- 
rius. Having  passed  the  Caspian  Straits,  he 
was  met  by  Bagistanes,  a  Babylonian  of  distinc- 
tion, who  acquainted  him  that  Bessus,  gover- 
nor of  Bactria,  in  conjunction  with  Nabarzanes, 
an  officer  in  Darius's  cavalry,  and  Barzaentes, 
satrap  of  the  barbarous  Drangs  and'Arachoti, 
had  thrown  aside  all  respect  for  a  prince,  who 
was  no  longer  an  object  of  fear.  Upon  this  in- 
telligence, Alexander  declared  expedition  to  be 
more  necessary  than  ever.  Having,  therefore, 
left  the  heavy-armed  troops  and  baggage  under 
the  command  of  Craterus,  he  hastened  forward 


juttly  mwpeeted  that  Alexander  woald  march  bis  army, 
and  diieeting  hit  eoam  over  the  Armenian  mountaim  into 
Media.  Arrian,  p.  63.  IModoma,  1.  ZTii.  p.  538.  agree* 
with  Arrian.  Tbe  erron  of  Coitiae,  1.  v.  c  i.  are  too  ab- 
aurd  to  merit  refutation. 

8  Tbe  foundation  of  this  hope  wai,  that  a  rerolt  might 
break  out  in  tbe  Macedonian  armj;  since  the  more  and  the 
rieber  provinces  Alexander  acquired,  bis  lieutenants  would 
have  tbe  greater  temptation  to  aspire  at  independence. 
Subieanent  erents  will  justify  tbe  reasonable  expectation 
of  Danns,  which  was  on  this  occasion  disappointed. 

9  Arrian,  p.  66.  speaks  as  if  Ochus  had  been  Darius*s  fan- 
mod  into  predecessor,  neglecting  the  short  reign  of  Arces, 
the  son  of  Ochus,  wno  was  poisoned  soon  awr  his  father 
by  the  eunuch  Bagoas.    Diodor.  zrii.  5.   .Alian.  Var.  Hist 

10  Tlis  marches  were  thirty-eight  and  forty  miles  a  day ; 
sometimes  more.  X«noriion*s  expedition  of  Cyras,  and 
Arrian*s  expedition  of  Akxaader,  matnally  illostnite  and 
confirm  each  other. 


with  a  few  select  bands,  encumbered  only  with 
their  arms  and  two  days'  provisions.  In  that 
space  of  time,  he  reached  the  camp  from  which 
Bagistanes  had  deserted;  and  finding  some 
parties  of  the  enemy  there,  learned  that  Darius, 
being  seized  and  bound,  was  actually  carried 
prisoner  in  his  chariot ;  that  Bessus,  in  whose 
province  this  treason  had  been  committed,  had 
assumed  the  imperial  honours^  that  all  the 
Barbarians  (Artabazus  only  and  his  sons  ex- 
cepted^ already  acknowledged  the  usurper; 
that  tne  Greek  mercenaries  preserved  their 
fidelity  inviolate;  but  finding  themselves  unable 
to  prevent  the  flu^itious  scenes  that  were  trans- 
acting, had  quitted  the  public  ffoad,  And  retired 
to  the  mountains,  disdaining  not  only  to  parti- 
cipate in  the  designs,  but  even  to  share  the 
same  camp  with  the  traitors.  Alexander  far- 
ther learned,'  that  should  he  pursue  Bessus  and 
his  associates,  it  was  their  intention  to  make 
peace  with  him  by  delivering  up  Darius;  but 
should  he  cease  from  the  pursuit,  that  they  had 
determined  to  collect  forces,  and  to  diviae  the 
eastern  provinces  of  the  empire. 
OI  mn  Having  received  this  information, 

y.  J^*  Alexander  marched  all  night,  and 
/^  oq^  next  day  till  noon,  with  the  utmost 
A.  Ky.  ja;.  ^^^  i^m  without  oveitakmg  the 

enemy.  He  therefore  dismounted  five  hundred 
of  his  cavalry,  placed  the  bravest  of  his  foot, 
completely  armed,  on  horseback;  and  com- 
manded Attalus  and  Nicanor  to  pursue  the 
great  road  which  Beesus  had  followed,  ad- 
vance in  person  with  his  chosen  band  by  a 
nearer  way,  which  was  almost  desert,  and  en* 
tirely  destitute  of  water.  The  natives  of  the 
country  were  his  guides.  From  the  close  of 
the  evening  till  day-break  he  had  rode  near 
Bfiy  miles,  when  he  first  discovered  the  enemy 
flymg  in  disorder,  and  unarmed.  Probably  to 
facilitate  their  own  escape,  Satibananes  and 
Barzaentee  stabbed  Darius,  and  then  rode  away 
with  Bessus,  accompanied  by  six  hundred 
horse.  Notwithstanding  the  celerity  of  Alex- 
ander, the  unhappy  Darius  expired  before  the 
conqueror  beheld  him.^>  Darius  was  the  last 
king  of  the  house  of  Hystaspes,  and  the  tenth 
in  succession  to  the  monarchy  of  Cyrus.  That 
he  was  neither  brave  nor  prudent,' his  conduct 
sufiicientlv  evinces ;  but  the  unintermpted  chain 
of  his  calamities  would  bare  prevented  him 
(had  he  been  otherwise  inclined)  from  imitat- 
ing the  Injustice  and  cruelty  of  too  many  of 
his  predecessors.!^ 

In  this  important  etage  of  his  fortune,  Alex- 
ander displayed  tender  sympathy  with  afflic- 


11  Bach  is  tbe  simple  narration  of  Arrian.  The  fiction 
related  by  Plutarch  In  Alexsnd.  et  Curtins,  L  t.  c  xii.  et 
JubUd,  1.  xi.  c  XT.  are  inconsistent  with  each  other,  and  all 
of  them  betray  the  desire  to  contrast  the  exultation  and  de- 
pression of  tbe  (brtane  of  Darius.  "  He  was  chained,*'  says 
Curtius,  "  with  golden  fetters :  bat  laid  in  a  dirtv  cart, 
covered  with  raw  hides."  His  barangve  in  praise  of  Alex- 
ander would  bo  moral  and  affecting,  were  it  not  totally  imr 
probable. 

19  Arrian  makes  this  judicious  obserration,  which  provM 
tbe  futility  of  tbe  Oriental  traditions  representing  Darius  as 
a  monster  of  tynmny  and  cruelty.  Bee  D*Herbelot  Bibl. 
Orientale,  art  Darab.  p.  985.  Should  the  fashionable  sceiv 
tieism  of  the  times  hesitate  between  these  authorities,  tbe 
reader  has  only  to  ask,  what  Oriental  historian  has  related 
the  transaetioos  of  Darius  with  the  fulness  and  accuracy  so 
oonspieaoas  in  Arrian  T 
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tion,  warm  erteem  of  fidelity,  and  just  hatred 
of  treaaon.  He  gaye  orders,  that  the  body  of 
Darius  should  be  transported  to  Persia,  and  in- 
terred in  the  royal  mausoleum.  The  children 
of  the  deceased  prince  were  uniformly  treated 
with  tliose  distinctions  which  belonged  to  their 
birth ;  and  Barcin^,'  his  eldest  daughter,  was 
finally  espoused  by  Alexander.  The  pardon  of 
the  Greek  meir^naries,  who  were  admitted  into 
the  Macedonian  service,  and  the  honourable  re- 
ception of  Artabazus  and  his  sons,  well  became 
the  character  of  a  prince,  who  could  discern 
and  reward  the  merit  of  his  enemies.  Alexan- 
der then  pursued  the  murderers  of  Darius 
through  the  inhospitable  territories  of  the  Arii 
and  Zarangai,  and  in  two  days  accomplished  a 
journey  of  six  hundred  furlongs.  Having  re- 
ceived the  submission  of  Aornos^  and  Bactra, 
he  passed  the  deep  and  rapid  Oxus,  and  learn- 
ed, on  the  eastern  banks  of  this  river,  that  Bes- 
sus,  who  had  betrayed  his  master,  had  been 
betrayed  in  his  turn  by  Spitamenes.  The  for- 
mer was  surprised  by  the  Macedonians,  and 
treated  with  a  barbarity'  better  merited  by  his 
own  crimes,  than  becoming  the  character  of 
Alexander. 

Spitamenes  succeeded  to  his  ambition  and 
danger.  In  pursuit  of  this  daring  rebel,  the 
resentment  of  Alexander  hurried  him  through 
the  vast  but  undescribed^  provinces  of  Aria, 
Bactria,  Sopdiana,  and  other  less  considerable 
divisions  of  the  southern  region  of  Tartary. 
Olvmo  "^^^  more  northern  and  indepen- 

f,  -i  a'  <lont  tribes  of  that  immense  coun- 
cxiii  1  ^*  whose  pastoral  life  formed  an 
A   A    '        admirable  preparation  for  war,  ven- 

328  329  ^^^^  ^  ^0  '^''^B  against  a  con- 
^  *  queror  who  hovered  on  the  frontier 
of  their  plains,  and  whose  camp  tempted  them 
with  the  prospect  of  a  rich  plunder.  The  policy 
of  Spitamenes  inflamed  their  courage,  and  ani- 
mated their  hopes.  These  rude  nations,  and 
this  obscure  leader,  proved  the  most  dangerous 
enemies  with  whom  Alexander  ever  had  to 
contend.  Sometimes  they  faced  him  in  the 
field,  and  after  obstinately  resisting,  retreated 
skilfully.  Though  never  vanquished,  Alexan- 
der obtained  many  dear-bought  victories.  The 
Scythians,  on  several  occasions,  surprised  his 
advanced  parties,  and  interrupted  his  convoys. 
The  abruptness  of  their  attack  was  only  equal- 
led by  the  celerity  of  their  retreat;  their  num- 
bers, their  courage,  and  their  stratagems,  all 
rendered  them  formidable.^  But  the  enlighten- 

1  Called  bv  gome  writon  Statin. 
S  We  shall  meet  with  another  place  of  thia  name,  be- 
tween the  Saaatai  and  the  lodui. 

3  He  waa  itripped  naked,  whipped,  thamefully  mutilat- 
ed, Ibe.  Arrian  anmigna  thoae  craeltiei  aa  unworUiy  of  the 
Grecian  character:  but  he  warmly  approvet  the  paniah- 
ing  of  Beasns,  and  the  other  mar^erera  of  Dariui. 

4  The  erroneoua  geography  of  the  ancients  is  laborioviily 
compared  with  aabaequent  discoveries,  in  the  learned  work 
entiOed  Ezamen  dea  Anciens  Historiens  d*  Aleznndre ;  and 
may  be  seen  at  one  glance,  by  comparing  the  maps,  ueually 
prefixed  to  duiatoa  Curtius,  with  the  admirable  maps  of 
b'Anville. 

5  In  one  action,  Arrian  tells  na,  that  only  forty  Macedo- 
nian horsemen,  and  three  hundred  foot,  escaped.  Arrian, 
L  W.  CDrlia«  mentions  another,  after  which  it  was  made 
death  to  divul^  the  oumber  of  the  slnin.  Curtius,  1.  vil.  c. 
▼n.  Alexander  was  not  present  in  either  of  these  engage- 
ments ;  but  lo  a  third  battle,  reialod  hr  Arrian,  tbe  Macedo- 
mao«  were  at  Srrt  rapetled,  many  of  them  woooHod,  and 
the  kmg  struck  witb  an  arrow,  which  broke  the  fibula,  or 


ed  intrepidity,  and  inimitable  diadpline  of  tha 
Greeks  and  Macedonians,  finally  prevailed  over 
Barbarian  craft,  and  desultory  fury.  Not  con- 
tented with  repelling  his  enemies,  Alexander 
crossed  the  Iaxartea,and  defeated  the  Scythians^ 
on  the  northern  bank  of  that  river.  This  vic- 
tory was  sufiicient  for  his  renown ;  and  the  ur- 
gency of  his  affairs  soon  recalled  him  from  aa 
inhospitable  desert. 

^.  The  provinces  between  the  Ca»> 

"  ■"'o'  P'^Q  ^i^<^  ^^  laxartes  twice  rebelled, 
^^  n  ^07  '^^  twice  were  reduced  to  sabmis- 
A.  u.  sz:t,  ^^^  ,j,jj^  Barbarians  fighting  sing- 
ly were  successively  subdued;  their  bravest 
troops  were  graduaUy  intermixed  in  the  Maee- 
donian  ranks ;  and  Alexander,  thus  continuallj 
reinforced  by  new  numbers,  was  enabled  to 
overawe  those  extensive  countries,  by  dividing 
his  army  into  five  formidable  brigades,  com- 
manded by  HephGBStion,  Ptolemy,  Perdiecaa, 
Csnus,'  and  himself.  Near  Gabie,  a  fortreM 
of  Sogdiana,  Ctenus  attacked  and  defeated  Spi- 
tamenes. The  Sogdians  and  Bactrians  deserted 
their  unfortunate  general,  and  surrendered  their 
arms  to  the  conqueror.  The  Massagetae  and 
otlier  Scythians,  having  plundered  tbe  camp  of 
their  allies,  fled  with  Spitamenes  to  the  deeert; 
but  being  apprised,  that  the  Macedonians  pre» 
pared  to  pursue  them,  they  slew  this  active  and 
daring  chief,  whose  courage  deserved  a  better 
fate ;  and  in  hopes  of  making  their  own  peace, 
sent  his  head  to  the  conqueror. 
Q.  After  the  death  of  Spitamenes, 

L^il  the  enemy  feebly  resisted  Alexan- 
A*"r  197  ^^^  "*  ^®  °P*"  country;  bat  in 
A.  i..  j^/.  ^^  provinces  of  Sogdiana  and  Pa- 

netacene,  two  important  fortresses,  long  deem- 
ed impregnable,  still  bade  defiance  to  the  inva- 
der. Into  the  former,  Oxyartes  the  Baetrian, 
who  headed  the  rebtUimi  (for  so  the  Macedoni- 
ans termed  the  brave  defence  of  the  Bactrians.) 
had  placed  his  wife  and  children.    The  rod: 


lescer  bone  of  his  \^.  The  Macedonians,  boweTCT, 
and  totally  defeated  the  enemy.    Arrian,  1.  iii.  eob  fio. 

6  Before  Alexander  passed  the  laxartea,  be  received  aa 
embassy  probably  from  the  Mian  Scythians  Their  ot*- 
tion,  omitted  b^  all  the  Greek  writers,  is  preaerred  in  Cur- 
tius, 1.  vii.  c.  viii.  It  is  remarkable  for  the  bold  cferalBi 
style,  in  which  these  Barbaiiona  display  their  own  ndTm>' 
tages,  and  describe  the  destructive  ambition  of  the  inTader. 
In  both  respects,  it  afrens  with  the  admirable  bmranipie  of 
the  Caledonian  chieflaio  Gal|pico8,  in  Tacitns*a  Life  of 
Areola.  But  tbe  glowing  sentiments  of  thoeedndepeade*! 
and  high-minded  nations  are  inTigorated  by  tbe  bnmty  of 
Tacitus,  and  weakened  by  the  difl^uiveoesa  of  CortiM. 
Both  orations  abound  in  metaphors.  "  Great  trees,**  ■•  j  tbo 
Scythiana  to  Alexander,  "  require  long  time  to  grow :  the 
labour  of  a  few  hours  levels  them  witn  tbe  ground.  Take 
care,  leat,  in  climbing  to  the  top,  you  abould  fall  witk  the 
branches  which  you  nave  seized.  Grasp  Fortnno  with  beA 
your  handa ;  ahe  ia  slippery,  and  cannot  be  eoofiaed.  Oar 
countrymen  describe  her  without  feet,  with  hands  only,  sad 
wings.  Thoae  to  whom  she  stretches  out  her  band,  aho  al- 
lows not  to  touch  her  wings.  Kein  your  pros|ierity,  that  yoa 
may  more  easily  manage  it.  Our  noverty  will  bia  awiftcr 
than  your  army  loaded  with  spoil.  We  range  the  pUia  and 
tbe  forest ;  we  disdain  to  serre,  and  desire  nottoeommand.** 
The  figurative  style  of  the  Scythians  is  suiBctently  coosonant 
to  tbe  manners  of  barbarous  nations.  See  Principii  &  8et- 
ensa  nuova,  vol.  i.  p.  ISO,  et  seq.  See  likewiae  chaptccs 
fifth  and  sixth  of  the  present  History.  Le  Clerc,  therefcra, 
speaks  with  equal  ignorance  and  severity,  wbon,  in  arraiga- 
ing  the  fidelity  of  Curtius,  he  says,  "  Scytha  ipsi,  omniiHa 
literarum  rudes,  rhetorico  cnlamistro  inoAti,  in  medium  pte- 
deunt.*'    Judic.  Curt.  p.  326. 

7  Artabazus,  the  fniihfol  attendant  of  Darins,  and  after^ 
wards  the  friend  of  Alexander,  was  joined  in  the  commasd 
wHh  Casnus.    Arrian. 
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was  ateep,  ragged,  almost  inaccessible,  and  pro* 
Tided  with  com  for  a  long  siege.    The  deep 
mow,  by  which  it  was  surrounded,  increased 
the  difficulty  of  assaulting  it,  and  supplied  the 
^rarrison  with  water.    Alexander,  having  sum- 
inoned  the  Bactrians  to  surrender,  was  asked 
in  derision.  Whether  he  had  furnished  himself 
'with  winged  soldiers  ?    This  insolence  picqued 
ids  pride ;  and  he  determined  to  make  himself 
master  of  the  place,  with  whateyer  difficulties 
and  dangers  his  undertaking  might  be  attended. 
This  resolution  was  consonant  to  his  charac- 
ter.   His  success  in  arms,  owing  to  the  re- 
cources  of  his  active  and  comprehensiyo  mind, 
sometimes  encouraged  him  to  enterprises,  neither 
Justified  by  necessity,  nor  warranted  by  pru- 
dence.  Fond  of  war,  not  only  as  an  instrument 
of  ambition,  but  as  an  art  in  which  he  gloried 
to  excel,  he  began  to  regard  the  means  as  more 
raluable  than  the  end,  and  sacrificed  the  lives 
of  his  men  to  military  experiments,  alike  ha- 
zardous and  useless :  yet, on  the  present  occasion, 
sound  policy  seems  to  have  directed  his  mea- 
sures. Having  determined  soon  to  depart  from 
those  provinces,  he  might  judge  it  imprudent  to 
leave  an  enemy  behind :  it  might  seem  neces- 
iMiry  to  destroy  the  seeds  of  future  rebellion ; 
and,  by  exploits  unexampled  and  almost  incre- 
dible, to  impress  such  terror  of  his  name,  as 
would  astonish  and  overawe  his  more  distant 
and  warlike  dependencies.  > 

Alexander  carefully  examined  the  Sogdian 
fortress,  and  proposed  a  reward  of  twelve  ta- 
lentss  to  the  man  who  should  first  mount  the 
top  of  the  rock  on  which  it  was  situated.  The 
second  and  third  were  to  be  proportionably  re- 
warded, and  even  the  last  of  ten  was  to  be  gra- 
tified with  the  sum  of  three  hundred  darics. 
The  hopes  of  this  recompence,  which,  in  the 
conception  of  the  Greeks  and  Macedonians, 
was  equally  honourable  and  lucrative,  stimulat- 
ed the  love  of  adventure,  so  conspicuous  in  both 
nations.  Three  hundred  men,  carefully  selected 
from  the  whole  army,  were  furnished  with 
ropes  made  of  the  strongest  flax,  and  with  iron 
pins  used  in  pitching  tents.  They  were  like- 
wise provided  with  small  pieces  of  linen,  which, 
being  joined  together,  might  serve  as  a  signal. 
Thus  equipped,  they  proceeded  at  the  dose  of 
evening  towards  the  most  abrupt  side  of  the 
rock,  and  therefore  the  most  likely  to  be  un- 
guarded. By  driving  the  iron  pins  into  con- 
gealed snow,  and  then  fastening  to  them  the 
ropes,  they  gradually  hoisted  tliemselves  up  the 
mountain.  In  this  extraordinary  enterprise, 
thirty  men  perished,  whose  bodies  were  so 
profoundly  buried  in  the  snow,  that,  notwith- 
itanding  the  most  diligent  search,  they  could 
never  afterwards  be  recovered.  By  this  simple 
contrivance,  those  daring  adventurers  gained 
the  summit  of  the  rocks,  which  overlooked  the 
fortress ;  and  waving  their  signal  in  the  morn- 
ing, were  discovered  by  Alexander.  At  this 
joyous  sight,  he  summoned  the  besieged  to  sur- 
render to  his  winged  soldiers.  The  Barbarians 
beheld  and  trembled  i  terror  multiplied  the 
Bumber  of  their  enemies,  and  represented  them 


8  Abore  30002.  oqnal  in  r«Jae  to  near  20,000/.  in  the  pre- 
wot  age. 


as  completely  armed ;  Alexander  was  inyited  to 
take  possession  of  the  fortress.' 

This  obscure  and  even  nameless  castle  con- 
tained Roxana,  daughter  of  Oxyartes,  and 
deemed,  next  to  the  spouse  of  Darius,  the  great- 
est beauty  in  the  East.  Alexander  admired 
her  form  and  her  accomplishments;  but  even 
in  the  fervour  of  youth,  and  the  intoxication  of 
prosperity,his  generous  mind  disdained  the  cruel 
rights  of  a  conqueror,  as  justified  by  the  max- 
ims and  example  of  his  age  and  country.  With 
a.  moderation  and  self-command,  worthy  the 
scholar  of  Aristotle,  he  declined  the  embraces 
of  his  captive,  till  his  condescending  afiection 
raised  her  to  the  throne,  choosing  rather  to  of- 
fend the  prejudices  of  the  Macedonians,  than  to 
transgress  the  laws  of  humanity. 'o 
Olvmo  ^^   Bactria,    Alexander    learned 

ex  2  ^^^  ^^  Parffitaco)  were  in  arms, 
A  C  ^27  ^^^  ^^^  many  of  his  most  danger- 
ous enemies  had  shut  themselves 
up  in  the  fortress  or  rock  of  Chorienes.  Upon 
this  intelligence,  he  hastened  to  the  Panetacene. 
The  height  of  the  rock,  whic^  was  everj^  where 
steep  and  craggy,  he  found  to  be  near  three 
miles,  and  its  circumference  above  seven.  It 
was  surrounded  by  a  broad  and  deep  ditch,  at 
such  distance  from  the  base  as  placed  the  gar- 
rison beyond  the  reach  of  missile  weapons.  Al- 
exander gave  orders  that  the  fir  trees,  of  extra- 
ordinary height,  which  surrounded  the  moun- 
tain, should  be  cut  down,  and  formed  into  lad- 
ders, by  means  of  which,  his  men  descending 
the  ditch,  drove  huge  piles  into  the  bottom. 
These,  being  placed  .at  proper  distances,  were 
covered  with  hurdles  of  ozier  consolidated  with 
earth.  In  this  occupation  his  whole  army  were 
employed  by  turns,  night  and  day.  The  Bar- 
barians at  first  derided  this  seemingly  useless 
labour.  But  their  insults  were  soon  answered 
by  M[acedonian  arrows.  By  those,  and  other 
missile  weapons,  the  Macedonians,  who  were 
carefully  protected  by  their  coverings,  so  much 
annoyed  the  besieged,  that  the  latter  became 
desirous  to  capitulate.  For  this  purpose,  Cho- 
rienes, from  whom  the  place  derived  its  name, 
desired  to  converse  with  Oxyartes  the  Bactrian, 
who,  since  the  taking  of  his  wife  and  children, 
had  submitted  to  Alexander.  His  request  be- 
ing granted,  Oxyartes  strongly  exhorted  him  to 
surrender  his  fortress  and  himself,  assuring  him. 
of  Alexander's  goodness,  of  which  his  own 
treatment  furnished  an  eminent  example,  and 
declaring  that  no  place  was  impregnable  to 
such  troops  and  such  a  general.  Chorienes  pru- 
dently followed  this  advice;  and,  by  his  speedy 
submission,  not  only  obtained  pardon,  but  gain- 
ed the  friendship  of  Alexander,  who  again  en- 
trusted him  with  the  command  of  his  fortress, 
and  the  government  of  his  province.  The  vast 
magazines  of  com,  meat,  and  wine,  collected  by 
the  ParsBtacffi  for  a  long  siege,  afforded  a  sea- 
sonable supply  to  the  Macedonian  army,  espe- 
cially during  the  severity  of  winter,  in  a  country 
covered  with  snow  many  feet  deep.*^ 

By  such  memorable  achievements,  Alexander 
subdued  the  nations  between  the  Caspian  sea, 
the  river  laxartes,  and  the  lofly  chain  of  moun- 

9  Arriao,  p.  91,  etaeq.        10  Ibid.        11  Ibid.  p.  {& 
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tains,  which  tapply  the  souiom  of  the  Indns 
and  the  Ganges.'  In  the  conduct  of  thk  remote 
and  dangeroos  war,  the  great  abilities  of  the 
general  were  conspicuously  distinguished.    His 
example  taught  the  troops  to  despise  hunger, 
fatigue,  cold,  and  danger;  neither  rugged  moun- 
tains', nor  deep  and  rapid  rivers,  nor  wounds, 
nor  sickness,  could  interrupt  his  progress,  or 
abate  his  activity :  his  courage  exposed  him.  to 
difficulties,  from  which  he  was  extricated  by 
new  efforts  of  courage,  which,  in  any  other 
commander  would  have  passed  for  temerity. 
Amidst  the  hardships  of  a  military  life,  obstinate 
sieges,  bloody  battles,  and  dear-bought  victo- 
ries, ho  still  respected  the  rights  of  mankind, 
and  practised  the  mild  virtues  of  humanity. 
The  conquered  nations  enjoyed  their  ancient 
laws  and  privUeges;  the  rigours  of  despotism 
were  softened;  arts  and  industry  encouraged; 
and  the  proudest  Macedonian  governors  com- 
pelled, by  the  authority  and  example  of  Alex- 
ander, to  observe  the  rules  of  justice  towards 
their  meanest  subjects.^     To  bridle  the  fierce 
inhabitants  of  the  Scythian  plains,  he  founded 
cities,  and  established  colonies  on  the  banks  of 
the  laxartes  and  the  Oxus ;  and  those  destruc- 
tive campaigns,  usually  ascribed  to  his  restless 
activity  and  blind  ambition,  appeared  to  the 
discernment  of  this  extraordinary  man,  not  only 
essential  to  the  security  of  the  conquests  which 
he  had  already  made,  but  necessary  prepara- 
tions for  more  remote  and  splendid  expeditions 
which  he  still   purposed  to  undertake;    and 
which,  as  will  appear  in  the  succeeding  chapter, 
he  performed  wiUi  singular  boldness  and  unex- 
ampled success. 

Olvmo  During  the  three  first  years  that 

^   /*       the  invincible  heroism  of  Alexander 

A  C  330  ^^u™P^^^  ^  ^0  East,  the  firm  vi- 
gilance of  Antipater  repressed  re- 
bellion in  Greece.  But  the  attention  of  that 
general  being  diverted,  by  a  revolt  in  Thrace, 
from  the  affairs  of  the  southern  provinces,  the 
Lacodsmoniana,  instigated  by  the  warlike  am- 
bition of  their  king  Agts,  ventured  to  exert  that 
hostility  against  Macedon  which  they  had  long 
felt  and  expressed.  Reinforced  by  some  com- 
munities of  the  Peloponnesus,  which  impru- 
dently listened  to  their  counsels,  the  allied  army 
amounted  to  twenty-two  thousand  men.  An- 
tipater, having  chocked  the  insurrection  in 
Thrace,  hastened  into  the  Grecian  peninsula 
with  a  superior  force,  and  defeated  the  con- 
federates in  a  battle,  which  proved  fatal  to  king 
Agis,  and  three  thousand  Peloponnesian  troops. 
The  vanquished  were  allowed  to  send  ambas- 
sadors to  implore  the  clemency  of  Alexander. 
From  that  generous  prince,  the  rebellious  re- 
publics received  promise  of  pardon,  on  con- 
dition that  they  punished  with  due  severity 
the  authors  of  an  unprovoked  and  ill-judged  re- 
volt.3 

From  this  period,  till  the  death  of  Alexander, 
Greece  enjoyed,  above  ei^ht  years,  an  unusual 
degree  of  tranquillity  and  happiness.  The  sus- 
picious and  severe  temper  of  Antipater  was  re- 
strained by  the  commands  of  his  master,  who. 


1  PhitHrch,  Arrian,  et  Curtiai,  panin. 

2  Dtoduriu,  I.  xru.  jk  537.    CarUui,  1.  tL  c.  1. 


provided  the  several  republics  sent 
appointed  contingents  of  men  to  reinforce  kis 
armies,  was  unwilhng  to  exact  from  them  any 
further  mark  of  submission.  Under  the  pro- 
tection of  this  indulgent  sovereign,  to  the  gloiy 
of  whose  conquests  they  were  associated,  ths 
Greeks  still  preserved  the  forms,  and  disfiiaysd 
the  image,  of  that  free  constitution  of  govern- 
ment, whose  spirit  had  animated  their  ^TK^fslftrs, 
Olvmo  While  .Alexander  pursued  the 

f,^^'        murderers  of  Darius,  Athens  was 

A  *r*  <i<in    <^fo^<i^<^  ^^^  spoctators  from  ths 
A.  K..  J3U.  neighbouring  republics,  to  behoM 

that  intellectual  conflict  between  .fschines  and 
Demosthenes,  whose  rivalship  in  power  and 
fame  had  long  divided  the  affections  of  their 
countrymen.  In  consequence  of  a  decree  pro- 
posed by  Ctesiphon,  Demosthenes,  as  above 
mentioned,  bad  been  honoured  with  a  goldea 
crown,  as  the  reward  of  his  political  meiiL 
His  adversary  had,  even  before  the  death  of 
Philip,  denounced  the  author  of  this  decree  as 
a  violator  of  the  laws  of  his  country.  1.  Be- 
cause he  had  decreed  public  honours  to  a  osa 
actually  entrusted  with  the  public  money,  and 
who  had  not  yet  passed  his  accounts.  2.  Because, 
contrary  to  law,  he  had  advised  that  the  crown 
conferred  on  Demosthenes,  should  be  proclaim- 
ed in  the  theatre.  3.  Because  the  boasted  ser- 
vices of  Demosthenes  had  ended  in  public  dis- 
grace and  ruin ;  and  that,  instead  of  being 
rewarded  with  a  crovm,  he  ought  to  be  pun- 
ished as  a  traitor.  Various  circnmstaaoea, 
which  it  is  now  impossible  to  explain,  prevented 
this  important  cause  from  being  heard  by  the 
Athenians,  till  the  sixth  year  of  the  reign  of 
Alexander.  The  triumph  of  the  Macedoniai« 
seemed  to  promise  every  advantage  to  .Machi- 
nes, who  had  long  been  the  partisan  of  Philip, 
and  of  his  magnanimous  son ;  and  who,  by  a 
stroke  aimed  at  Ctesiphon,  meant  chiefly  to 
wound  Demosthenes,  the  avowed  enemy  of 
both. 

In  the  oration  of  Mschines,  we  find  the  united 
powers  of  reason  and  argument,  combined  with 
tlie  most  splendid  eloquence.  Yet  the  penixa- 
sive  vehemence  of  Demosthenes  prevailed  in 
the  contest  The  unexampled  exertions,'  by 
which  he  obtained  this  victory,  will  be  admired 
to  the  latest  ages  of  the  world.  To  what  an 
exalted  pitch  of  enthusiasm  must  the  orator 
have  raised  himself  and  his  audience,  when,  to 
justify  his  advising  the  fatal  battle  of  Chero- 
nea,  he  exclaimed,  ^  No,  my  fellow  citizens, 
you  have  not  erred ;  No !  I  swear  it  by  the 
manes  of  those  heroes,  who  fought  in  the  same 
cause  at  Marathon  and  Platea."  What  sob- 
lime  art  was  required  to  arrive,  by  just  degrees, 
at  this  extraordinary  sentiment,  which,  in  any 
other  light  than  the  inimitable  blaze  of  do- 
quence  with  which  it  was  surrounded,  would 
appear  altogether  excessive  and  gigantic ! 

The  orator  not  only  justified  Ctesiphon  and 
himself,  but  procured  tlio  banishment  of  his  ad- 
versary, as  the  author  of  a  malignant  and  ca- 
lumnious accusation.  ■  Honourable  as  this  tri- 
umph was,  Demosthenes  derived  more  solid 
glory  from  the  generous  treatment  of  his  van- 

3  S««  the  Or&t.  de  Coroa.  tlirodflicsl 
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quished  riTal.  Before  iEsehinet  set  sail^  he 
carried  to  hkn  a  parse  of  monejr,  which  he 
kindly  compelled  him  to  accept ;  a  generontj 
which  made  the  banished  man  feel  seyerelj  the 
weight  of  his  punishment,  and  affectinglj  ob- 
serve, "  How  deeply  must  I  re^^t  the  loss  of  a 
country,  in  which  enemies  are  more  generous 
than  friends  elsewhere !"  JEschines  retired  to 
the  isle  of  Rhodes,  and  instituted  a  school  of 
eloquence,  which  flourished  several  centuries. 
It  is  recorded,  that  having  read  to  his  scholars 
the  oration  which  occasioned  his  banishment, 
it  was  received  with  extraordinary  applause. 
But  when  this  applause  wss  redoubled  on  his 
reading  the  answer  of  Demosthenes,  he  was  so 
far  from  testifying  envy,  that  ho  exclaimed  to 
his  audience,  ^What  would  have  been  your 
admiration,  had  you  heard  the  orator  himself!" 
^,  Demosthenes  survived  Alexan- 

7™^  der,  whose  magnanimity  disdained 
?'r^  <t99  to  punish  an  enemy  whom  he  scarce- 
A.i^.  A«.  ly  regarded  as  dangerous.  But  this 
illustrious  Athenian  patriot  fidl  a  prey  to  the 
more  suspicious  policy  of  Antipater.  At  the 
desire  of  that  prince  he  was  banished  Athens, 
and  being  pursued  by  Macedonian  assawrins  to 
the  little  island  of  CaUuria,  he  ended  his  life 
by  poison.^ 

It  may  be  thouglit,  that  the  conqueror  of  the 
Persian  empire  would  have  little  leisure,  or 
inclination,  to  attend  to  a  personal  dispute  be- 
tween two  Athenian  orators :  and  that  neither 
the  impeachment  nor  the  defence  of  Demos- 
thenes could  i^ect  his  pride  or  his  interest  It 
deserves  to  be  considered,  however,  that  this 
orator  was  the  inveterate,  and  long  the  success- 
ful, opponent  of  the  .greatness  of  his  family ; 
and  in  the  beginning  of  his  own  reign,  had  at* 
tempted,  with  more  courage,  indeed,  than  pru- 
dence, to  overturn  the  yet  unconsolidated  pillar 
of  his  fortune.  But  whatever  indifference 
Alexander,  who  was  carefully  informed  of  the 
transactions  of  Greece,  might  testify  amidst 
the  honours  of  Demosthenes,  it  cannot  be  be- 
lieved that  he  heard  with  total  unconcern  the 

4  Flat,  is  DeaMMth.  et  Lueian.  Demosth.  Enoom. 


sentence  of  the  Athenian  people;  a  sentence 
which  reversed  the  decision  of  fortune,  and  ar- 
raigned the  cruel  and  melancholy  triumph  of 
Philip  over  the  liberties  of  Greece.  That  he 
never  resented  the  indignity,  is  a  proof  of  his 
moderation;  and  that  the  Athenians  could  ven- 
ture on  a  measure  so  offensive,  is  a  proof  of  the 
freedom  and  security  which  they  enjoyed  under 
the  Macedonian  government. 

Deprived  indeed  of  the  honour,  but  also  de- 
livered from  the  cares,  of  independent  sove- 
reignty, and  undisturbed  by  those  continual 
and  often  bloody  dissensions,  which  deform  the 
annals  of  their  tumultuous  liberty,  the  Greeks 
indulged  their  natural  propensity  to  the  social 
embellishments  of  life;  a  propensity  by  which 
they  were  honourably  distinguished  above  all 
other  nations  of  antiquity.  Their  ianumerable 
shows,  festivals,  and  dramatic  entertainments, 
were  exhibited  with  more  pomp  than  at  any 
former  period.  The  schools  of  philosophers 
and  rhetoricians  .were  frequented  by  all  de- 
scriptions of  men.  Painting  and  statuary 
were  cultivated  with  equal  ardour  and  success. 
Many  improvements  were  made  in  the  sciences; 
and,  as  will  appear  more  fully  hereafter,  the 
Greeks,  and  the  Athenians  in  particular,  still 
rivalled  the  taste  and  genius,  though  not  the 
spirit  and  virtue,  of  their  ancestors.  Tet  even 
in  this  degenerate  state,  when  patriotism  and 
true  valour  were  extinct,  and  those  vanquished 
republicans  had  neither  liberties  to  love,  nor 
country  to  defend,  their  martial  honours  were 
revived  and  brightened  by  an  association  with 
the  renown  of  their  conqueror.  Under  Alex- 
ander, their  exploits,  though  directed  to  veiy 
different  purposes,  equalled,  perhaps  excelled, 
the  boasted  trophies  of  Marathon  and  Platasa. 
By  a  singularity  peculiar  to  their  fortune,  the 
era  of  ueir  political  disgrace  coincides  with 
the  most  splendid  period  of  their  military  glory. 
Alexander  was  himself  a  Greek ;  his  king- 
dom had  been  founded  by  a  Grecian  colonv ; 
and  to  revenge  the  wrongs  of  his  nation,  he 
undertook  and  accomplished  the  most  extra- 
ordinary enterprises  recorded  in  the  history  of 
the  world. 


^   I 
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of  his  Conquests — Incorporates  the  Barbarian  Levies  with  the  Greeks  and  MaeedonMons — 
Intermarriages'  of  the  Europeans  and  Asiatics — Art\fiees  to  prevent  Alexander's  Return  to 
Babylon — His  Deaths  and  Character — Dtvision  of  his  Conquests — Subsequent  History  of 
Egypt  and  Syria — T/ve  Western  Division  of  Alexmuler^s  Empire  oonquerod  by  the 
State  of  Greece  after  the  Age  of  Alexander. 


1)7  just  viewi  of  policy,  rather  than  the  mad- 
^^  nen  of  ambition,  Alexander  was  carried  to 
the  ruggred  banks  of  the  Ozus  and  the  lazartes. 
The  fierce  nations  of  those  inhospitable  reg^ions 
Olvmo  ^^^^  in  ancient  times,  repeatedly 
cxui  2!  overrun  the  mora  wealthy  and 
A  n  <297  ™ore  civilized  provinces  of  Asia. 
A.  I.,  j^/ .  "VYi^ij^^t  diffusing  through  the  Scy- 
thian plains  the  terror  of  his  name,  the  con- 
queror would  not  have  securely  enjoyed  the 
splendour  of  Susa  and  Babylon ;  nor  without 
the  assistance  of  numerous  and  warlike  levies, 
raised  in  those  barbarous  countries,  could  he 
have  prudently  undertaken  his  Indian  expedi- 
tion. For  this  remote  and  dangerous  enter- 
prise, he  prepared  early  in  the  spring;  Amyn- 
tas  beinff  appointed  governor  of  Bactria,  and 
entrusted  with  a  sufficient  strength  to  over- 
awe the  surrounding  provinces. 

With  all  the  remainder  of  his  forces,  Alex- 
ander hastened  southwards,  and  in  ten  days' 
march  traversed  the  Paropamisus,  a  link  of 
that  immense  chain  of  mountains,  reaching 
from  the  coast  of  Cilicia  to  the  sea  of  China. 
This  southern  belt,  distinguished  in  different 
portions  of  its  length  by  the  various  names  of 
Taurus,  Paropamisus,  Imaus,  and  Edmodus, 
the  Greeks  confounded  >  with  the  northern 
chain,  of  which  Scythian  Caucasus  is  a  part,  and 
whose  remote  branches  extend  from  the  shores 
of  the  Euxine  to  the  eastern  extremity  of  Tar- 
tary.  Such  is  the  strong  frame  which  supports 
the  ponderous  mass  of  Asia,  f  The  intermediate 
spa^e,  especially  towards  the  central  country 
of  Bukaria,  is  far  more  elevated  than  any  other 
portion  of  the  Eastern  continent ;  and  the  tower- 
ing heights  of  Paropamisus  had  hitherto  de- 
fended (if  we  except  the  obscure  expedition  of 
Darius)  tiie  feeble  m^esty  of  India  against  the 
nvagers  of  the  earth,  llie  difficulties  of  this 
celebrated  journey  hcve,  perhaps,  been  rather 
exaggerated  than  described,  by  the  historians 
of  Alexander.  Yet  out  indulgence  may  par- 
don the  fanciful^  expressions  of  antiquity,  when 
we  read  in  the  work  of  a  modem  writer  of 
acknowledged  veracity,  "Those  mountains  are 
covered  with  ice;  the  cold  which  I  suffi^red  was 
extreme,  the  country  presents  a  melancholy 
image  of  death  and  horror.''^ 

1  Tbeerronof  Diodorui,!.  XTi.  p.  953.  and  of  Oartim, 
1  vii  e.  iii.  are  avoided  by  Arrian,  L  t.  p.  103.  and  bv 
Strabo,  1.  XV.  p.  784. 

2  rurtiuj,  1.  vii.  c.  ui. 

3  fle«  ••  Id  Voyarn  du  Vfm  DvaiderL**  ft  waaperfonnod 
M  the  jcar  1715.    LotUaa  Edifiantaa,  xv.  185. 


I  But  the  rugged  nature  of  the  coantxj 
not  the  only  difficulty  with  which  the  Maeedo- 
nians  had  to  struggle.  The  northern  leigioiie 
of  India  were  inhabited  in  ancient,  as  they  an 
still  in  modem  times,  by  men  of  saperior 
strength  and  courage  ;<  and  the  vigoroos  renst- 
anice  made  by  the  natives  of  those  parts,  ren. 
dered  it  as  difficult  for  Alexander  to  peaetnts 
into  the  Indian  peninsula  by  land,  as  it  has  al- 
ways been  found  easy  by  the  maritime  powcn 
of  Europe,  to  invade  and  subdue  the  unwir- 
like  inhabitants  of  its  coasts. 

The  experienced  leader  seems  to  have  eon- 
ducted  his  army  by  the  route  of  Candahar,  weO 
known  to  the  caravans  of  Agra  and  Ispahan. 
Having  reached  the  banks  of  the  Cophenes,  he 
divided  his  forces ;  the  greater  part  he  retained 
under  his  immediate  command ;  the  remainder 
were  detached,  under  Hephsastion  and  Perdie- 
cas,  to  clear  the  road  to  the  Indus,  and  to  ma^e 
all  necessary  preparations  for  crossing  that  ri- 
ver. After  many  severe  conflicts,  he  subdued 
the  Aspii,  Thjrroai,  Arasaci,  and 
scoured  the  banks  of  the  Choas  and  Cophi 
expelled  the  Barbarians  from  their 
and  drove  them  towards  the  northern  moun- 
tains, which  supply  the  sources  of  the  Oxv 
and  the  Indus. 

Near  the  western  margin  of  the  latter,  one 
place,  defended  by  the  Baziri,  still  defied  his 
assaults.  This  place,  called  by  the  Greeks 
Aomos,  afforded  refuge  not  only  to  the  Baziri^ 
but  to  the  most  warlike  of  their  neighboim, 
after  their  other  strong  holds  had  surrendered. 
From  its  description,  it  appears  to  have  been 
admirably  adapted  to  the  purpose  of  a  long 
and  vigorous  defence.  Mount  Aomos  was  two 
hundred  furlongs  in  circuit ;  eleven  in  height, 
where  lowest ;  accessible  by  only  one  danger- 
ous path  cut  in  the  rock  by  art ;  containmg, 
near  the  top,  a  plentiful  spring  of  water,  a 
thick  and  lofty  wood,  together  with  a  sufficient 
quantity  of  arable  land  to  employ  the  labour 
of  a  thousand  men.  An  emulation  of  glory 
prompted  Alexander  to  make  himself  master 
of  a  place,  which  fable  described  as  impregna^ 
hie  to  the  greatest  heroes  of  antiquity.*     By 


4  Arrian,  p.  97.  at  acq. 

5  Arrian.  p.  98.  wbo  rappliai  the  partieolan  in  tba 
■ays,  that  he  knows  not  whether  it  wai  the  Grecian, 
rian,  or  Egyptian  Hercules,  who  laid 
to  Aomos.    He  donbta  wliether  anj  of  theoi  erar 


trated  to  India :  adding,  that  the  name  of  Hereolea  appeam 
to  him  10  have  been  employed,  on  this  oocaaioa,  aa  eo  muiy 
others,  "(t^ss^y^fv  rev  xot'Ow,**  **asaj 
tion." 
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iiioDat,erecte<ihu  engine*,  and  prepared  to  an- 
no; lbs  floemy.  Bat,  before  he  had  an  oppor- 
tunity to  employ  the  reeourceB  of  hii  genius, 
bf  which  he  had  taken  places  still  stronger  than 
Aonioa,  the  garricoa  eent  a  herald,  under  pre- 
tence of  jurrendering  on  terms,  but  in  realitj 
with  a  view  to  spin  out  tbe  negotiation  during 
the  whole  day,  and  in  (he  night  to  effect  their 
escape.  Alexander,  who  suspected  this  inten- 
tion, met  their  art  with  similar  address.  Pa- 
tiently waiting  till  the  Indians  deEcendod  the 
mountain,  he  took  poasenion  of  the  strong 
hold  which  the;  bad  abandoned,  having  pre- 
*ionily  posted  a  proper  detachment  to  inter- 
cept the  fugitires,  and  punish  llieir  perfidy. 

The  MacedonJans  proceeded  soulhwiud  from 
AomDs,inta  tbe  country  between  the  Cophenes 
and  the  Indus.  In  this  fertile  district,  tbe  arm; 
as  it  advanced  towards  Mount  Meros  and  the 
celebrated  Mysa,  was  met  by  a  depulallon  from 
the  citiieni  of  that  place,  which  (could  we  be- 
lieve historic  flatter;)  bad  been  founded  in  tbe 
heroic,  or  rather  in  the  fabulous  ages,  by  a 
Grecian  colon;  establisbed  by  Bacchus  at  tbe 
eastern  eitremil;  of  his  conquests.  These 
wandering  Greeks,  might  we  indulge  for  a  mo- 
ment tbe  supposition  that  tbe  inhabitants  of 
Nyaa  were  really  entitled  to  that  name,  appear 
in  tliii  Indian  soil  to  have  degenerated  ftom  the 
conrage,  while  tbey  preserfed  the  policy,  the 
eloquence,  and  the  artiliceB,  of  their  European 
breUireli.  Being  immodiatcl;  conducted  to 
Alexander,  who  bad  just  sat  down  in  bis  tent, 
covered  with  sweat  and  dust,  and  still  armed 
with  his  casque  and  lance,  tbe;  teslilied  great 
horror  at  his  aspect,  and  threw  themselves  pros- 
trate on  the  ground.  The  king  having  raised 
them  from  this  humiliating  posture,  and  ad- 
dreiaed  them  with  his  usuid  condescension, 
they  recovered  sufficient  boldncn  to  entreat 


md  laurel, 

bnt  of  ivy  which  grew  in  Sieir  territory,  and  in 
no  other  part  of  India.  Alexander,  willing  to 
admit  a  pretension,  which  migbl  attest  to  suc- 
ceeding a^  that  he  had  carried  his  conquests 
■till  farther  than  Bacchus,'  readily  granted  their 


request.  Having  understood  that  Nysa  was 
govemed  by  an  aristocracy,  he  demanded,  ai 
hostages,  a  hundred  of  Iheir  principal  citizens, 
and  three  hundred  of  their  cavalry.  This  de- 
mand eicited  thesnule  of  Acuphis,  wbo  headed 
the  embassy.  Alexander  asked  him,  "  At  what 
he  smiled?"  He  replied,  "O  king!  you  are 
welcome  to  three  hundred  of  our  liorscinen, 
and  more,  should  you  think  proper.  But  can 
you  believe  it  possible  that  on;  city  should  long 
continue  safe,  al\er  losing  a  hundred  of  its  most 
virtuous  Citizens?  Instead  of  one  hundred  of 
the  best,  should  you  be  contented  with  two 
haodred  of  the  worst  men  in  Nysa,  be  assured 
that,  at  your  return,  jou  will  lind  this  coanlnr 
in  as  flourishing  a  condition  as  when  you  left 
it."  Pleased  with  tiis  address,  Alexander  re- 
mitted his  demand  of  the  magistrates  ;  he  was 
accompanied  by  the  cavalry,  and  b;  the  son 
and  nephew  of  Acupbia,  who  were  ambitious 
to  learn  the  art  of  war  under  such  on  accom- 
plished general. 

The  transactions  which  »e  have  described, 
and  a  march  of  siileen  da;s  from  the  Oxus  to 
tbe  Indue,  allowed  time  for  Hepbsstion  and 
Perdiccas  to  make  the  preparations  necessary 
for  passing  the  latter  river,  most  probabl;  b;  a 
bridge  of  boats.!  On  the  eastern  bonk,  Alex- 
ander received  the  submission  of  the  neigh- 
bouring princes.  Of  these,  Taiiles,  who  was 
the  most  considerable,  brought,  besides  oilier 
valuable  presents,  (he  assistance  of  seven  Ihou- 
■and  Indian  horse,  and  surrendered  his  capital. 


B  Th*  letpaei  riiomi  bv  lb*  Onnks  to  tiie 
well  kaowa,  snJ  n  •ilnud  bjr  Ihs  truediini. 

taai  nstbK."    Sh  Mr.  Guj'i  tW}I(b  L[1u 


main.  Bat  Smbo  ivMli  obHttn  Uiu  tin  hiliir  of  Ihu 
■i]»dL(iiia  toDf  fitetiti  Uui  sge  of  Iho  «n  of  rhjiip.  To 
JiMJty  ihii  abHTTilJoa,  ha  ciM  llii  nnst  of  Su|>)ioclci 
and  EanpidH.  Tbs  IkUw  of  ibsn  paou,  in  Uio  proWun 
ta  iijs  ifscfl*,  iBtroduefls  Bncchua,  nTU<K,  tltst  ba  lud 
Vina  ta  Thaba,  and  adonied  wiili  tiota  Iba  Ivoipla  af 
Bsn^ 


"Luvinc  Ihe  (oldad  fioldi  of  ihn  Lcdiaiw,  thn  lun-but 
plsioi  of  Fhrrgis  snd  Pcn'ia,  the  Baclrim  roiIr««'>.  uid 

r«iT  Inrfeled  ciiiaa,  inbibilad  In  miiulcd  Grooki  and  Bat- 
bsfiiBf."  SopboclnnHntleDsKiriilnpanlculsr.  S;><>i<ri 
.I.I..II.  Ni"^.  Vida  etiaba.  I.  it.  p.  687.  Notwitb- 
■tindlpgiuch  mpeelabta  SBlboiilia  Toi  die  yulni  uadi- 

IDS  lo  India  ts  s  ftblv;  tba  csognpheF  en  iJia  ^llowinf 
'   "  -  inu  Iha  nUuoiiB  eT  aiUbots  on  Ibis  nb- 

...,  w f  .-cojiiiiteDI.   9.  Bacanie  a^jtj  of  Iba  wti- 

vrbo  sgroinpBiRd  Alauadcc  an  alla(e<lior  iiloDt  nn- 

nm  Gmxt  and  lodii,  poasesi  no  nmiiDiiiaili  of  tUa 
f  ndcd  sipcillliiin.    Buaba,  p.  CgB.    Tbo  phiksopbar 


if  ;be  Jddui,  at  wbicb  Iba 
MijnT  Rnndi  l>u  lor- 
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Tazila,  the  most  wealthy  and  populous  city  be- 
tween the  IndoB  and  Hyda£pes.  But  the  king, 
who  never  allowed  himself  to  be  outdone  in 
generosity,  restored  and  augmented  the  domi- 
nions of  Taziles. 

The  army  crossed  the  Indus  about  the  time 
of  the  summer  solstice,  at  which  season  the  In- 
dian rivers  are  swelled  by  heavy  rains,  as  well 
as  by  the  melted  snow,  which  descends  in  tor- 
rents from  Paropamisus.  Trusting  to  this  cir- 
cumstance, Porus,  a  powerful  and  warlike 
prince,  had  encamped  on  the  Shantrou,  or  Hy- 
daspes,  with  thirty  thousand  foot,  four  thousand 
horse,  three  hundred  armed  chariots,  and  two 
hundred  elephants.  At  an  inconsiderable  dis- 
tance from  the  main  body,  his  son  commanded 
a  detachment,  consisting  of  the  same  kind  of 
forces,  which  were  all  well  accoutred,  and  ex- 
cellently disciplined.  Alexander  perceived  the 
difficulty  of  passing  the  Hydaspes  in  the  face 
of  this  formidable  host ;  a  difficulty  which  must 
be  greatly  increased  by  the  elephants,  whose 
noise,  and  smell,  and  aspect,  were  alike  terri- 
ble to  cavalry.  He  therefore  collected  provi- 
sions on  the  opposite  bank,  and  industriously 
gave  out  that  he  purposed  to  delay  passing  the 
river  till  a  more  favourable  season.  This  arti- 
fice deluded  not  the  Indians ;  and  Porus  kept 
his  post.  The  king  next  had  recourse  to  a  dif- 
ferent stratagem.  Having  posted  his  cavalry 
in  separate  detachments  along  the  river,  he 
commanded  them  to  raise  in  the  night  loud 
shouts  of  war,  and  to  fill  the  bank  wiUi  agita- 
tion and  tumult,  as  if  they  had  determined  at 
all  hazards  to  effect  their  passage.  The  noise 
roused  the  enemy,  and  Poms  conducted  his 
elephants  wherever  the  danger  threatened. 
This  scene  was  repeated  several  successive 
nights ;  during  which  the  Barbarians  were  fa- 
tigued and  harassed  by  perpetual  alarms.  Po- 
rus discovering,  as  he  fondly  believed,  that  no- 
thing was  intended  by  this  vain  noise,  but 
merely  to  disturb  his  repose,  at  length  desisted 
from  following  the  motions  of  the  Macedonian 
cavalry,  and  remained  quiet  in  his  encamp- 
ment, having  stationed  proper  guards  on  the 
bank.i 

The  false  security  of  Porus  enabled  Alexan- 
der to  effect  lus  long  meditated  purpose.  At  the 
distance  of  about  eighteen  miles  from  his  camp, 
and  at  the  principal  winding  of  the  Hydaspes, 
there  stood  a  lofly  rock,  thickly  covered  with 
trees }  and  near  to  this  rock,  an  island,  likewise 
ovemin  with  wood,  and  uninhabited.  Such 
objects  were  fkvourable  for  concealment :  they 
immediately  suggested  to  Alexander  the  design 
of  passing  the  riv<er  with  a  strong  detachment, 
which  he  resolved  to  command  in  person,  as  he 
seldom  did  by  others  what  he  could  himself 
perform ;  and,  amidst  the  variety  of  operations, 
always  daimed  for  his  own  the  task  of  impor- 
tance or  danger.  The  Macedonian  phalanx, 
the  new  levies  fi-om  Paropamisus,  together  with 
the  Indian  auxiliaries,  and  one  division  of  the 
cavalry,  remained  under  the  command  of  Cra- 
terus.  They  had  orders  to  amuse  the  enemy 
by  making  fires  in  the  night,  and  by  preparing 
openly  daring  day-time  to  cross  the  Hydaspes. 


1  Arrian,  I.  t.  p.  107  et  trq. 


While  these  operations  were  carrying  on  by 
Craterus,  Alexander,  having  collected  hides 
and  boats,  marched  up  the  country  with  a 
choice  body  of  light  infantry,  the  archers  and 
Agrians,  the  Bactrian,  Scythian,  and  Paitiuan' 
cavalry,  together  with  a  due  proportioo  ef 
heavy-arm^  troops ;  the  whole  a  well-assorted 
brigade,  adapted  to  every  mode  of  war  re- 
quired by  the  nature  of  the  ground,  the  arms 
or  disposition  of  the  enemy.  Having  receded 
from  the  bank  to  a  distance  sufficiently  remote 
for  eluding  the  observation  of  Porus,  he  ad- 
vanced towards  the  rock  and  island;  and  in 
this  secure  post  prepared  to  embark,  after  tak- 
ing such  precautions  against  the  vicissitudes  of 
war  and  fortune,  as  could  be  suggested  only  by 
the  most  profound  military  genius.  The  or- 
ders given  to  Craterus  were  precise:  should 
the  Indians  perceive,  and  endeavour  to  inter- 
rupt the  passage  to  the  rock  and  island,  he  was 
in  that  case  to  hasten  over  with  his  cavaliy ; 
otherwise  not  to  stir  from  his  post,  until  he  i^ 
served  Porus  advancing  against  Alexander,  or 
flying  from  the  field.  At  an  equal  distance  be- 
tween the  bank,  where  Alexander  meant  to 
pass,  and  the  camp  where  Craterus  lay.  Atta- 
ins and  Meleager  were  posted  with  a  powerfal 
body  of  mercenaries,  chiefly  consisting  of  In- 
dian moontaineere,  who  had  been  defeated  by 
the  Macedonians,  and  taken  into  the  pay  of  the 
conqueror.  To  provide  for  any  unforeseen  ao- 
cident,  sentinels  were  placed  along  the  bank, 
at  convenient  distances,  to  observe  and  repnt 
signals. 

Fortune  favoured  these  judicious  dispositiotta. 
A  violent  tempest  concealed  from  the  enemy^ 
out-guards  the  tumult  of  preparation ;  the  da^ 
of  armour  and  the  voice  of  command  being 
overpowered  by  the  complicated  crash  of  rain 
and  thimder.  When  the  storm  somewhat  abat- 
ed, the  horse  and  infantry,  in  such  proportions 
as  both  the  boats  and  hides  could  convey,  passed 
over,  unperceived,  into  the  island.  Alexander 
led  the  line,  accompanied  in  his  vessel  of  thirty 
oars  by  Seleucus,  Ptolemy,  Perdiccas,  and  Ly- 
simachus;  names  destined  to  fill  the  ancient 
world,  when  their  renown  was  no  longer  re- 
pressed by  the  irresistible  diffusion  of  their 
master's  glory. 

The  king  first  reached  the  opposite  bank,  in 
sight  of  the  enemy's  out-guards,  who  hastened, 
in  trepidation,  to  convey  the  unwelcome  intelli- 
gence to  Porus.  The  Macedonians  mean  while 
formed  in  order  of  battle ;  but  before  meeting 
their  enemies,  they  had  to  struggle  with  an 
unforeseen  difficulty.  The  coast  on  which  they 
landed  was  the  shore  of  another  island,  disjoin- 
ed from  the  continent  by  a  river  commonly 
fordable,  but  actually  so  much  swelled  by  the 
rains  of  the  preceding  night,  that  the  water 
reached  the  breasts  of  the  men,  and  the  necks 
of  the  horses.  Having  passed  this  dangerous 
stream  with  his  cavaliy  and  targeteers,  Alex- 
ander advanced  with  all  possible  expedition, 
considering,  that  should  Porus  offer  battle,  these 
forces  woiud  resist  till  joined  by  the  heavy  in- 
fantry ;  but  should  the  Indians  be  stnxck  with 


2  ArriBii  calls  them  tho  Dahie;  they  w«m  iw«r669ra«^ 
**  arebon  oo  honeback."    Arriaoi  L  t.  p.  109. 
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panic  at  hie  unexpected  passage  of  the  Hydas- 
pes,  the  light-armed  troops  woald  thus  arrive 
in  time  to  attack  and  pursue  them  with  ad- 
vantage. 

Upon  the  first  alarm  given  by  his  out-guards, 
Porus  detached  his  son  to  oppose  the  landing 
of  the  enemy  with  two  thousand  horse,  and 
one  hundred  and  twenty  armed  chariots.  These 
forces,  arriving  too  late  to  defend  the  bank, 
were  speedily  broken  and  put  to  flight  by 
the  equestrian  archers ;  their  leader  and  four 
hundred  horsemen  were  slain ;  most  of  the 
chariots  were  taken ;  the  slime  of  the  river, 
which  rendered  them  unserviceable  in  the  ac- 
tion, likewise  interrupting  their  flight. 

The  sad  news  of  this  discomfiture  deeply 
afllicted  Porus ;  but  his  immediate  danger  al- 
lowed not  time  for  reflection.  Craterus  visibly 
prepared  to  pass  the  river,  and  to  attack  him  in 
front ;  his  flanks  were  threatened  with  the 
shock  of  the  Macedonian  horse,  elated  by  recent 
victory.  In  this  emergency  the  Indian  appears 
to  have  acted  with  equal  prudence  and  firmness. 
Unable  to  oppose  this  complicated  assault,  he 
left  part  of  the  elephants  under  a  small  guard, 
to  frighten,  rather  than  resist,  Craterus'scavaliy; 
while,  at  the  head  of  his  whole  army,  he 
marched  in  person  to  meet  the  more  formidable 
division  of  tlie  enemy,  commanded  by  their 
king.  His  horse  amounted  to  four,  and  his 
foot  to  thirty,  thousand ;  but  the  part  of  his 
strength  in  which  he  seemed  most  to  confide, 
consisted  of  three  hundred  armed  chariots,  and 
two  hundred  elephants.  With  these  forces, 
Porus  advanced,  until  he  found  a  plain  sufii- 
ciently  dry  and  firm  for  his  chariots  to  wheel. 
He  then  arranged  his  elephants  at  intervals  of 
a  hundred  feet ;  in  these  intervals  he  placed  his 
infantry,  a  little  behind  the  line.  By  this  order 
of  battle,  he  expected  to  intimidate  the  enemy, 
since  their  horse,  he  thought,  would  be  deterred 
from  advancing  at  sight  of  the  elephants ;  and 
their  infantry,  he  imagined,  would  not  venture 
to  attack  the  Indians  in  front,  while  they  must 
be  themselves  exposed  to  be  attacked  in  flank, 
and  trampled  iinder  foot  by  those  terrible  ani- 
mals. At  either  extremity  of  the  line,  the  ele- 
phants bore  huge  wooden  towers,  filled  with 
armed  men.  Tne  cavalry  formed  the  wings, 
covered  in  front  with  the  armed  chariots. 

Alexander  by  this  time  appeared  at  the  head 
of  the  royal  cohort  and  equestrian  archers. 
Perceiving  that  the  enemy  had  already  prepar- 
ed for  battle,  he  commanded  a  halt,  until  the 
heavy-armed  troops  should  join.  This  being 
eflTected,  he  allowed  them  time  to  rest  and  re- 
cover strength,  carefully  encircling  them  with 
the  cavalry ;  and  mean  while  examined,  with 
his  usual  diligence,  the  disposition  of  the  In- 
dians. Upon  observing  their  order  of  battle,  he 
immediately  determined,  not  to  attack  them  in 
front,  in  order  to  avoid  encountering  the  diffi- 
culties which  Porus  had  artfully  thrown  in 
his  way ;  and  at  once  resolved  on  an  operation, 
which,  with  such  troops  as  those  whom  he 
commanded,  could  scarcely  fail  to  prove  deci- 
sive. By  intricate  and  skilful  manceuvres,  al- 
together unintelligible  to  the  Indians,  he  moved 
imperceptibly  towards  their  lefl  wing  with  the 
flower  of  his  cavalry.    The  remainder,  con- 


ducted by  Cfenus,  stretched  towards  the  right, 
having  orders  to  wheel  at  a  given  distance,  Uiat 
they  mi^ht  attack  the  Indians  in  rear,  should 
they  wait  to  receive  the  shock  of  Alexander's 
squadrons.  A  thousand  equestrian  archers  di- 
rected their  rapid  course  towards  the  same 
wing;  while  the  Macedonian  foot  remained 
firm  in  their  posts,  waiting  the  event  of  this 
complicated  assault,  which  appears  to  have 
been  conducted  with  the  most  precise  observ- 
ance of  time  and  distance. 

The  Indian  horse,  harassed  by  the  equestrian 
archers,  and  exposed  to  the  danger  of  being 
surrounded,  were  obliged  to  form  into  two  di- 
visions, of  which  one  prepared  to  resist  Alex- 
ander, and  the  other  faced  about  to  meet 
Cfenus.  But  this  evolution  so  much  disordered 
their  ranks  and  dejected  their  courage,  that  they 
were  totally  unable  to  stand  the  shock  of  the 
Macedonian  cavalry,  which  surpassed  them  as 
much  in  strength,  as  it  excelled  them  in  disci- 
pline. The  fugitives  took  refuge,  as  behind  a 
line  of  friendly  towers,  in  the  intervals  that  had 
been  left  between  the  elephants.  These  fierce 
animals  were  then  conducted  against  the  ene- 
my's horse ;  which  movement  was  no  sooner 
observed  by  the  infantry,  than  they  seasonably 
advanced,  and  galled  the  assailants  with  darts 
and  arrows.  Wherever  the  elephants  turned 
the  Macedonians  opened  their  ranks,  finding  it 
dangerous  to  resist  them  with  a  close  and  deep 
phalanx.  Mean  while,  the  Indian  cavalry  ral- 
lied, and  were  repelled  with  greater  loss  than 
before.  They  again  sought  the  same  friendly 
retreat ;  but  their  flight  was  now  intercepted, 
and  themselves  almost  entirely  surrounded,  by 
the  Macedonian  horse ;  at  the  same  time  that 
the  elephants,  having  lost  their  riders,  enraged  at 
being  pent  up  within  a  narrow  space,  and  fu- 
rious, through  their  wounds,  proved  more  for- 
midable to  friends  than  foes,  because  the  Ma- 
cedonians, having  the  advantage  of  an  open 
ground,  could  every  where  give  vent  to  their 
tury.s 

The  battle  was  decided  before  the  division, 
under  Craterus,  passed  the  river.  But  the 
arrival  of  these  fresh  troops  rendered  the  pur- 
suit peculiarly  destructive.  The  unfortunate 
Porus  lost  both  his  sons,  all  his  captains, 
twenty  thousand  foot,  and  three  thousand  horse. 
The  elephants,  spent  with  fatigue,  were  slain 
or  taken ;  even  the  armed  chariots  were  hacked 
in  pieces,  having  proved  less  formidable  in 
reality  than  appearance,  coold  we  believe  that 
little  more  than  three  hundred  men  perished 
on  the  side  of  Alexander.  An  obvious  incon- 
sistency too  often  appears  in  the  historians  of 
that  conqueror.*  With  a  view  to  enhance  his 
merit,  they  describe  and  exaggerate  the  valour 
and  resistance  of  his  enemies ;  but,  in  comput- 
ing the  numbers  of  the  slain,  they  become 
averse  to  allow  this  valour  and  resistance  to 
have  produced  any  adequate  eflects. 

The  Indian  king  having  behaved  with  groat 

3  ArriaD,  p.  113. 

4  Bee  Arrian,  p.  113.  The  ohMrvation  appiic*  not,  liow- 
ever.  to  that  hiatorian,  hot  rather  to  Ptolemy  and  Arisiobu- 
]nt,  from  whom  he  derived  his  materiala;  nor  could  it  be 
expected  that  tlioee  geoerals  should  preserve  perreet  im* 
partiality  in  relating  the  ezploils  of  a  master  whom  the/ 
admired. 
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gallantry  in  the  engagement,  was  the  last  to 
leave  the  field.  Hisr  flight  being  retarded  by  his 
wounds,  ho  was  overtaken  by  Taxiles,  whom 
Alexander  entrusted  with  the  care  of  seizing 
him  alive.  But  Porus,  perceiving  the  approach 
of  a  man,  who  was  his  ancient  and  inveterate 
enemy,  turned  his  elephant,  and  prepared  to 
renew  the  combat.  Alexander  then  despatched 
to  him  Meroe,  an  Indian  of  distinction,  who,  he 
understood,  had  formerly  lived  with  Porua  in 
habits  of  friendship.  By  the  entreaties  of 
Meroe,  the  high-minded  prince,  spent  with 
thirst  and  fatigue,  was  finally  persuaded  to  sur- 
render; and  being  refreshed  with  drink  and 
repose  was  conducted  to  the  presence  of  the 
conqueror.  Alexander  admired  his  stature  (for 
he  was  above  seven  feet  high)  and  the  majesty 
of  his  person ;  but  he  admired  still  more  his 
courage  and  magnanimity.  Having  asked  in 
what  he  could  oblige  himP  Porus  answered, 
"  By  acting  like  a  king."  **  That,"  said  Alex- 
ander with  a  smile,  **  I  should  do  for  my  own 
sake,  but  what  can  I  do  for  yours?"  Porus 
replied,  ^^  All  my  wishes  are  contained  in  that 
one  request."!  None  ever  admired  virtue  more 
tlian  Alexander.  Struck  with  the  firmness  of 
Porus,  he  declared  him  reinstated  on  his  throne; 
acknowledged  him  for  his  ally  and  his  friend ; 
and  having  soon  afterwards  received  the  sub- 
mission of  the  GlausiB,  who  possessed  thirty- 
seven  cities  on  his  eastern  frontier,  the  least  of 
which  contained  five  thousand,  and  many  of 
the  greatest  above  ten  thousand  inhabitants,  he 
added  this  populous  province  to  the  dominions 
of  his  new  confederate.  Immediately  ailer  the 
battle,  he  interred  the  slain,  performed  the  ac- 
customed sacrifices,  and  exhibited  gymnastic 
and  equestrian  games  on  the  banks  of  the  Hy- 
daspes.  Before  leaving  that  river,  he  founded 
two  cities,  Nicosa  and  Bucephalia ;  the  former 
was  so  called,  to  commemorate  the  victory 
gained  near  the  place  where  it  stood ;  the  latter, 
situate  on  the  opposite  bank,  was  named  in 
honour  of  his  horse  Bucephalus,^  who  died 
there,  worn  out  by  age  and  fatigue.  A  large 
division  of  the  army  remained  under  the  com- 
mand of  Craterus,  to  build  and  fortify  these 
new  cities. 

In  promoting  the  success  of  Alexander,  the 
fame  of  his  generosity  conspired  with  the  power 
of  his  arms.  Without  encountering  any  memo- 
rable resistance,  he  reduced  the  dominions  of 
another  prince  named  Porus,  and  the  valuable 
country  between  the  Acesines  and  the  Hydra- 
oftes.  In  eflfecting  this  conquest,  the  obstacles 
of  nature  were  the  principal,  or  rather  the  only. 


1  The  inodeni  histories  of  Alexander  universally  miii- 
repreaent  this  conference.  All  of  them,  at  far  u  I  know, 
make  Porus  say,  "  that  he  desires  to  be  treated  like  a  king :" 
^  an  explanntion  which  cannot  be  reconciled  with  Alexander's 
TSpIy,  TouTO  ftt¥  irretf  roi  IIm^i  t/tov  ivixa*  tv  St  txvtov 
tvfxct  0,  rt  «■»!  91X0V  ctgtev  1  I  will  act  towaids  you,  O 
Porus!  as  becomes  a  king,  on  my  own  account;  but  what 
do  you  dosiro  that  I  should  do  on  yours  T* 

3  This  generous  animal,  who  had  so  long  shared  the 
toils  and  dangers  of  his  roaster,  had  formerly  received  signal 
inarks  of  royal  regard.  Having  disappeared  in  the  country 
of  the  Uxii,  Alexander  issued  a  proclamation,  commanding 
his  hone  to  bo  restored,  otherwiso  ho  would  ravage  the 
whole  country  with  fire  and  sword.  This  command  was 
imrnediately  obeyed.  "So  dear,**  says  Arrian,  "  was  Bu- 
cephalus to  Alexander,  and  so  terrible  was  Alezaoder  to 
the  Barbatians.**    Arrian,  p.  114. 


enemies,  with  whom  he  had  to  oontend.  The 
river  Acesines,  fifteen  furlongs  broad,  m  deep 
and  rapid ;  many  parts  of  its  channel  are  filled 
with  large  and  sharp  rocks,  which,  opponng  the 
rapidity  of  the  stream,  occasion  loud  and  foam- 
ing billows,  mixed  with  boiling  eddies  and 
whirlpools,  equally  formidable,  and  still  more 
dangerous.  Of  the  Macedonians,  who  attempi- 
ed  to  pass  in  boats,  many  drove  against  the 
rocks,  and  perished;  but  such  as  employed 
hides,  reached  the  opposite  shore  in  safety. 
The  Hydraotes  is  of  the  same  breadth  with  the 
Acesines,  but  flows  with  a  gentle  cozTOit.  On 
its  eastern  bank,  Alexander  learned  that  the 
Cathsi,  Malli,  and  other  independent  Indian 
tribes,  prepared  to  resist  his  progress.  They  had 
encamped  on  the  side  of  the  hill,  near  the  city 
Sangala,  two  days  march  from  the  Hydraotes; 
and,  instead  of  a  breast-work,  had  fortified 
themselves  with  a  triple  row  of  carriagea, 
Alexander  advanced  with  his  cavalry ;  the  In- 
dians stirred  not  from  their  post,  but,  mounting 
their  carriages,  poured  forth  a  shower  of  miaaile 
weapons.  Alexander  perceiving  the  cavalxy 
unfit  for  such  an  attack,  immediately  dismonnt- 
ed,  and  conducted  a  battalion  of  foot  agunst 
the  enemy.  The  lines  were  attacked,  where 
weakest;  some  passages  were  opened;  the 
Macedonians  rushed  in ;  and  the  Indians,  being 
successively  driven  from  their  triple  baziier,  fled 
in  precipitation  to  Sangala. 

The  walls  of  that  place  were  too  exteaurt  to 
be  completely  invested.  On  one  side,  the  towa 
was  skirted  by  a  lake,  long  and  broad,  but  not 
deep.  Alexander  suspecting  that  the  Indiana, 
intimidated  by  their  former  defeat,  would  at- 
tempt to  escape  in  the  night,  caused  the  lake  to 
be  surrounded  with  his  cavalry.  This  precaa- 
tion  was  attended  with  success.  The  foremost 
of  the  Indians  were  cut  to  j^ieces  by  the  ad- 
vanced guards  of  the  Macedonian  hone;  the 
rest  escaped  with  difficulty  to  Sangala.  Alex- 
ander then  invested  the  greatest  part  of  the 
town  with  a  rampart  and  a  ditch,  and  prepared 
to  advance  his  engines  to  batter  the  walls,  when 
he  w.aB  informed  by  some  deserters,  that  the 
enemy  still  resolved,  that  very  night,  to  steal,  if 
possible,  through  the  lake ;  if  not,  to  force  their 
way  with  their  whole  strength.  Upon  this  in- 
telligence Alexander  posted  rtolemy,  the  son  of 
Lagus,  with  three  thousand  targeteers,  one  troop 
of  archers,  and  all  the  Agrians,  upon  the  spot 
where  he  sagaciously  conjectured  that  the  be- 
sieged would  attempt  to  force  their  passage.  At 
the  first  sound  of  the  trumpet,  the  other  com- 
manders were  to  advance  to  the  assistanGe  of 
Ptolemy.  Alexander  declared  his  intention  to 
share  the  common  danger.  By  this  jadidoos 
disposition,  tlie  enemy  were  sQccessfuIIy  repel- 
led, after  leaving  five  hundred  men  on  the  place. 
Mean  while  Porus,  Alexander's  principal  ally  in 
those  parts,  arrived  in  the  camp  with  five  ihon- 
sand  Indians,  and  a  considerable  number  of  ele- 
phants. Encouraged  by  this  reinforcement,  the 
Macedonians  prepared  to  terminate  the  aiege. 
The  engines  were  got  ready;  the  wall,  buHt  of 
brick,  was  undermined;  tiie  scaling-ladders 
were  fixed;  several  breaches  were  maide;  and 
the  town  was  taken  by  assault.  Seventeen 
thousand  Indians  axe  said  to  have  perished  in 
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the  sack  of  Sangala;  above  aerenty  thouaand 
were  taken  prisonen;  Sangala  waa  razed;  its, 
confbderatea  eubmltted  or  fled.  *  Above  a  hun- 
dred Macedoniana  fell  in  the  siege  or  aaaault ; 
twelve  hundred  were  wounded. 

The  persevering  intrepidity  of  Alexander  thus 
rendered  him  master  of  the  valuable  country, 
now  called  the  Punjab,  watered  by  the  five  great 
streams  whose  confluence  forms  the  Indus.' 
The  banks  of  the  Hyphasis,  the  most  eastern  of 
these  rivers,  which  he  actually  intended  to  cross, 
allured  by  the  flattering  description  of  the  ad- 
joining territory,  were  adorned  by  twelve  Mace- 
donian altars,  equal  in  height,  and  exceeding  in 
bulk,  the  greatest  towers  in  that  country.  These 
monuments,  erected  midway  between  Delhi  and 
L*ahor,i  marked  the  extremity  of  Alexander's 
empire;  an  empire  thus  limited,  not  by  the  dif- 
ficulties of  the  country,  or  the  opposition  of 
enemies,  but  by  the  immoveable  and  unanimous 
resolution  pf  his  European  troops. 

3  The  annala  of  the  Crentooe  duliDguith  Alexander  by 
the  epithets  of  Mhaabah,  Dnkkoyt,  and  Kooneab.  "  the 
gr«at  robber  aod  aasaMui  ;*'  but  moat  of  the  Oriental  tradi- 
tioDB  are  highly  honourable  to  that  prince,  aod  extol  his 
humanity  not  lees  than  hii  proweaa.  The  hif  h  idea  enter- 
tained or  him  by  the  Indians,  appears  from  their  ascribing 
to  his  taste  and  magnificence,  the  most  rematkable  moou- 
ments  scattered  over  their  immense  country.  See  TExameo 
Critique,  p.  143,  et  seq.  M.  Anqnetil's  Zksnd-Aveeta,  L  i.  p. 
3B3.  and  Mr.  HowelPs  Religion  of  the  Gentoos,  P.  ii.  p.  5. 

4  Probably  near  the  place  where  the  great  western  road 
ptftssee  between  these  cities.  Bee  D'Anville  Geogr.  Anci- 
enne,  and  Gibbon's  HisL  toI.  i.  c  ii.  Major  Rennel,  how- 
ever, in  his  excellent  Bfcmoir  on  the  new  Map  of  Indoetan, 
■asigns  nasons  for  believing  that  Alexander  was  not  so  high 
op  the  riTer.  "  After  crossing,"  says  he,  "  the  .Acesines,  or 
Jenaub,  and  the  Hydraotes  or  Ravee,  which  latter  he  may 
bo  supposed  to  cross  at  the  place  where  Labor  now 
•taada,  be  appears  to  have  been  drawn  out  of  the  direct 
route  towards  the  Ganges,  to  attack  the  city  of  Sangala, 
most  probably  lying  between  Labor  and  Moultan.  From 
Sangala  he  proceeded  to  the  Hyphasis,  or  Sotlege,  most 
proMbly  between  Abjodin  and  Debalpour,  by  the  eireum- 
stance  of  the  deserts  lying  between  him  and  the  Ganges;  for 
the  country  between  the  Beath  and  the  Ganges  is  fertile  and 
weU  inhabited,  but  that  between  the  lower  parts  of  the  Set^ 
lege  and  the  Oangts,  has  reaHv  a  desert  in  it,  as  Timur  ex- 
perienced in  his  march  from  Ad^in  to  Balnir.  The  dis- 
tance between  Alexander's  position  on  the  Hyphasis  and 
tlie  Jumma,  as  given  by  Pliny,  accords  with  this  opinion. 
He  gives  it  as  three  hundred  and  thirty  six  Roman  miles, 
which,  by  a  proper  proportional  scale,  formed  from  his  dis- 
tances in  known  places,  roaches  from  the  banks  of  the  Jum- 
ma to  a  point  a  little  below  the  conflux  of  the  Beath  and  Set- 
lege.  But  had  Alexander  been  as  high  up  the  river  as  the 
p^ace  where  the  great  western  road  crosses  from  Labor  to 
Delhi,  he  would  have  been  only  two  hundred  and  fift  v  such 
miles  from  the  Jumma.  This  opinion  is  strengthened  by  the 
account  of  what  happened  immediately  after ;  I  mean  his 
TOcroasing  the  Hydraoles,  and  then  encamping  on  the  hank 
of  the  Acesines,  in  a  low  situation,  and  where  the  whole 
country  was  flooded  on  the  coming  on  of  tho  periodical 
rains ;  which  circumstances  obliged  him  to  move  his  camp 
higher  up  the  river,  into  a  more  elevated  country.  This 
a^reee  perfectly  with  the  description  of  the  couot^.  The 
lower  parts  or  the  courses  of  tne  Jenaub  and  Ravee  are 
really  through  a  low  country ;  and  these  are  also  the  parts 
Dearest  to  Adjodin  and  Debalpour,  between  which  places,  I 
■oppose,  Alexander's  altars  were  erected."  It  is  rather  un- 
fortunate for  this  ingenious  coi^iecture,  that  the  desert  on 
the  eastern  bank  of  the  Hyphasis,  between  Alexander  aod 
tho  Ganires,  is  to  be  found  only  in  the  inaccurate  compila- 
tion of  Diodorus,  1.  xvii.  p.  61^  (whose  narrative  of  Alex- 
ander's expedition  is  as  much  inferior  lo  Arrian's,  as  his 
imperfect  and  inconsistent  account  of  tho  expedition  of  the 
younger  Cyrus,  and  the  retreat  of  the  ten  thousand^  is  in- 
ferior \fi  the  admired  Anabasis  of  XenophonO  and  in  the 
romantic  description  of  Curtius,  1.  ix.  c.  ii.  The  existence 
of  such  a  denert^  at  the  extremity  of  Alexander's  conquests, 
is  contradicted  by  the  circumstantial  and  satisfactory  narra- 
tive of  Arrian,  1.  v.  p.  119.  who  says,  "  that  the  country  be- 

5 end  tho  Hyphasis  was  rich  and  fertile,  the  inhabitants  in- 
ostrious  and  breve;  governed  by  a  modem  aristocracy; 
floarishittg  in  peace  and  plenty ;  posaaasing  a  great  number 
of  tlephantSi  and  thoae  of  fapsrior  slnngth  au  itatBre.'^ 


Qj  Invincible  by  his  enemies,  Alex- 

-™E*  ander  submitted  to  his  friends,  at 
A*'!^  %fi>  whose  desire  he  set  bounds  to  his 
A.  K.,  A«J.  tf^jphi^  in  the  East  But  his  rest- 
less curiosity  prepared  new  toils  and  dangers  for 
the  army  and  himself.  Having  returned  to  the 
cities  Nic8Ba  and  Bucephalia,  he  di^dded  his 
forces,  for  the  sake  of  exploring  more  carefully 
the  unknown  regions  of  India.  Two  diyisions, 
respectively  commanded  by  Craterus  and  He- 
pbestion  (for  Cenus  was  now  dead,)  had  orders 
to  msf ch  southward  along  the  opposite  banks 
of  the  Hydaspes.  Philip,  to  whom  he  had  com- 
mitted the  government  of  the  provinces  adja- 
cent to  Bactria,  was  recalled  with  the  troops  • 
under  his  command ;  and  the  whole  Macedonian 
conquests  in  India,  including  seven  nations  and 
above  two  thousand  cities,  were  subjected  to 
the  dominion  of  Poms.  Mean  while  the  loni- 
ans,  Cyprians,  Phcsnicians,  and  other  maritime 
nations,  who  followed  the  standard  of  Alexan- 
der, industriously  built,  or  collectsd,  above  two 
thousand  vessels,*  for  sailing  down  the  Hydas- 
pes till  its  junction  with  the  Indus,  and  thence 
along  that  majestic  stream  to  the  Indian  ocean. 
On  board  this  fleet  the  king  embarked  in  person 
with  the  third  division  of  his  forces.  His  na- 
vigation employed  several  months,  being  fre- 
quently retarded  by  hostilities  with  the  natives, 
particularly  the  warlike  tribe  of  the  Malli. 
These  Barbarians  were  driven  from  the  open 
countiy ;  their  cities  were  successively  besieged 
and  taken ;  but,  at  the  storm  of  their  capital,  a 
scene  was  transacted,  which  would  have  indica- 
ted madness  in  any  other  general,  and  which 
betrayed  temerity  even  in  Alexander. 

When  their  streets  were  filled  with  the  ene- 
my, the  Malli  took  refuge  in  their  citadel. 
This  fortress  was  defended  by  a  thick  wall, 
which  being  thrown  around  the  declivity  of  a 
mountain,  was  extremely  lofly  without,  but 
towards  the  inner  circumference  of  an  incon- 
siderable height.    Alexander,  provoked  by  the 

5  "  It  may  appear  extraordinary,"  saya  Mr.  Rennel,  "  that 
Alexander  should,  in  the  course  of  a  few  months,  prepare 
so  vast  a  fleet  for  bis  voyage  down  tho  Indus ;  especially  aa 
it  is  said  to  be  the  work  of  bis  army.  But  the  Punjab  conn- 
try,  like  that  of  Bengal,  is  full  of  navigable  rivers,  which 
communicating  with  the  Indus,  form  an  uninterrupted  navi- 
gation from  Cashmere  lo  Tatta,  and  no  doubt  abounded 
with  boats  and  vessels  ready  constructed  to  the  conqueror'a 
hands.  I  think  it  probable  too,  that  the  vessels  in  which 
NearehuB  performed  his  coasting  voyage  to  the  Gulf  of  Per- 
sia, were  found  in  the  Indus.  Vessels  of  one  hundred  and 
eighty  tons  burden  are  sometimes  used  in  the  Ganges ;  and 
those  of  one  hundred  not  unfrequently."  It  is  worthy  of 
observation,  that  this  judicious  conjecture  of  Bfr.  Rennel  Is 
justified  by  the  words  of  Arrian.  in  speaking  of  the  nnm- 
ber  of  vesseh,  he  says,  k«i  oo-«  «x.x«  ■•otoia»««,  ^  tw*  rmXmt 
irXiorrw*  k«t«  r9vf  irST«/tev5,  n  •»  tw  toti  a-eii|4iVTwv,  p. 
134.  The  vessels  employed  by  Alexander  appear,  therefore, 
to  have  been  partly  collected  on  the  Indian  nven,  and  part* 
Iv  constructed  for  the  occasion.  They  were,  1.  Long  ships, 
for  the  purpose  of  war;  9.  Round  ships,  for  carrying  provi- 
sions, baggage,  Ice.;  and  3.  urruytty  «-a.oiii,  vessels  for 
transporting  horses.  Mr.  Rennel's  conjecture  can  only  re- 
late to  the  ships  of  burden.  That  the  two  other  kinds  were 
built  by  the  lonisns  and  islanders,  appeara  from  Arrian,  p. 
134,  and  161.  The  account  of  Alexander'a  embarkation, 
given  in  Arrian's  expedition  of  Alexander,  as  well  aa  In  hie 
Indian  history,  i"  inconsistent  with  the  relation  of  Curtioa, 
1.  ix.  e.  iii.  with  that  of  Diodoma,  1.  xvii.  p.  383.  and  that  of 
Justin,  1.  xii.  c  ix.  The  narrative  of  Arrian  is,  however, 
confirmed  by  Btrabo,  1.  xv.  p.  1093.  That  accurate  geogra- 
pher informs  us,  that  the  fleet  was  eonstmeted  near  the 
cities  which  Alexander  had  built  on  each  ride  the  Bydae> 
pes ;  and  that  the  timber,  chiefly  pine,  fir,  and  cedsfi  waa 
tnoof  ht  Horn  a  wood  near  to  Mont  Boiooas. 
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obstinacy  of  the  Indians,  commanded  the  scal- 
ing-ladders to  be  applied  with  all  possible  expe- 
dition. But  this  seirice  being  performed  more 
tardily  than  usual,  the  king,  in  his  anger, 
snatched  a  ladder  from  one  who  carried  it,  and 
haying  fastened  it  to  the  wall,  mounted  with 
rapidity  in  defiance  of  the  enemy^s  weapons. 
The  Macedonians,  alarmed  by  the  danger  of 
their  general,  followed  in  such  numbers,  that 
the  ladder  broke  as  Alexander  reached  the  sum- 
mit; the  same  accident  happened  to  other  lad- 
dors  which  were  hastily  applied,  and  injudici- 
ously crowded.  For  some  moments,  the  king 
thus  remained  alone  on  the  wall,  conspicuous 
by  the  brightness  of  his  arms,  and  the  extraya- 
gance'  of  his  valour,  exposed  to  thick  vollies  of 
hostile  darts  from  the  adjacent  towers.  His 
resolution  was  more  than  daring.  At  one  bound 
he  sprang  into  the  place,  and  posting  himself 
at  the  wall,  slew  the  chief  of  the  Malli,  and 
three  othefs,  who  ventured  to  assault  him. 
Mean  while  Abreas,  Leonnatus,  and  Peucestas, 
the  only  Macedonians  who  had  got  safe  to  the 
top  of  the  wall,  imitated  tlie  example  of  Alex- 
ander. Abreas  was  wounded  and  fell ;  his  com- 
panions, regardless  of  their  own  safety,  defend- 
ed the  king,  whose  breast  had  been  pierced 
with  an  arrow.  They  were  soon  covered  with 
wounds,  and  Alexander  seemed  ready  to  expire. 
By  this  time,  the  Macedonians  had  burst  through 
the  gates  of  the  place.  Their  first  concern  was 
to  carry  off  the  king;  the  second  to  revenge  his 
death,  for  they  believed  the  wound  to  be  mortal, 
as  breath  issued  forth  with  his  blood.  Some 
report,  that  the  weapon  was  extracted  by  Crito- 
demus  of  Cos ;  others,  that  no  surgeon  being 
near,  Ferdiccas,  of  the  life-guards,  opened  the 
wound  with  his  sword,  by  his  mastcr^s  com- 
mand. The  great  effusion  of  blood  threatened 
his  immediate  dissolution ;  but  a  seasonable 
swooning  retarded  the  circulation  of  the  fluids, 
stopped  the  discharge  of  blood,  and  saved  the 
life  of  Alexander.  The  affectionate  admiration 
in  which  he  was  held  by  his  troops,  appeared 
in  their  gloomy  sadness  during  his  danger,  and 
their  immoderate  joy  at  his  recovery.^ 

Having  performed  his  intended  voyage  to  the 
ocean,  and  provided  necessaries  for  a  long 
^,  march,   Alexander    determined   to 

7..  P*  proceed  towards  Pcrsepolis,  through 
A  C  kd^.       ®   barren  solitudes  of  Gedrosia. 

*     *  This  arduous  design  was  not  in- 

spired by  an  idle  ambition  to  surpass  the  ex- 
ploits of  Cyrus  and  Somiramis,  whoso  armies 
were  said  to  have  perished  in  those  deserts,  but 
prompted  by  the  necessity  of  supplying:  with 
water,  the  first  European  fleet  which  navicrated 
the  Indian  sea,  explored  the  Persian  gulf,  and 
examined  the  mouths  of  the  Euphrates  and  the 
Tigris.  This  important  voyage  was  performed, 
and  afterwards  related,  by  Nearchus,*  whose 


1  Tw  uTo^roa  Ttr(  TeXM*i» ;  literalW,  **tlie  abnurdity  of  hin 
Talour,"  could  our  idora  admit  such  an  expression ;  ■roa-ec 
properly  aiof  nifiet  "  what  has  no  place  in  nature.**  It  ia 
eommonljr  translated  abturd,  bat  may  here  mean  tuper- 
uatnral. 

8  The  extraordinary  adrentare  related  in  the  text,  is  said 
by  Curtuis,  I.  iz.  c.  iv.  to  have  happened  in  storminc  a  city 
of  the  Oxydracn.  Lucian  (Dial,  mort.)  ot  Poujan.  (Attic.) 
Miv^  with  CuniuB.  But  tlieee  are  feeble  euthorities,  eom- 
panKl  with  Anian,  1.  vi.  p.  127,  ot  seq.  et  Strabo,  L  xrii.  p. 

3  Ntarthw  was  a  oative  of  Crtis,  bat  had  long  rtndad 


enterprising  genius  was  worthy  of  the  master 
whom  he  served.  In  discovering  the  sea  and 
the  land,  the  fleet  and  army  of  Alexander  mv- 
tually  assisted  each  other.  By  the  example  of 
the  king,  both  were  taught  to  depise  toil  and 
danger.  On  foot,  and  encumbered  with  hja 
armour,  he  traversed  the  tempestuous  sands  oi 
the  Persian  coast,  sharing  the  hunger,  thirrt» 
and  fatigue  of  the  meanest  soldier;^  nor  was 
it  till  after  a  march  of  two  months,  distinguisb- 
ed  by  unexampled  hardships,  that  tho  army 
emerged  into  tlie  cultivated  province  of  Car- 
mania. 

In  this  country  Alexander  was  met  by  a  di- 
vision of  his  forces,  which  he  had  sent  under  the 
command  of  Craterus  through  the  territories  of 
the  Arii  and  Derangie.  Stasanor  and  Phrata- 
phemes,  governors  of  those  warlike  nations,  and 
of  the  more  northern  provinces  of  Parthia  and 
Hyrcania,  brought  a  seasonable  supply  of  camels 
and  other  beasts  of  burden,  to  relieve  the  exi- 
gencies of  an  army  enfeebled  by  disease  and  ex- 
hausted by  fatigue.  The  waste  of  men, 
sioned  by  this  destructive  expedition,^ 
repaired  by  the  arrival  of  numerous  battalions 
from  Media,  which  rendered  the  standard  of 
Alexander  sufficiently  respectable.  Cleander 
and  Sitalus,  the  commanders  of  those  forces, 
were  accused  by  the  Medes  of  despoiling  tbmr 
temples,  ransacking  their  tombs,  and  commit- 
ting other  detestable  deeds  of  avarice  and  crael- 
ty.  Their  own  soldiers  confirmed  the  accusa- 
tion ;  and  their  crimes  were  puni^ed  with 
death.  This  prompt  justice  gave  immediate 
satisfaction,  and  served  as  a  salutary  example  in 
future;  for,  of  all  the  rules  of  government, 
practised  by  this  illustrious  conqueror,  none 
had  a  stronger  tendency  to  confirm  his  autho- 
rity, and  consolidate  his  empire  than  his  vigi- 
lance to  restrain  the  rapacity  of  his  lieutenants, 
and  to  defend  his  subjects  from  oppression.* 

in  Amphipolis.  Tho  joumni  of  bit  crirbrated  rnya^  fran 
the  mouth  of  the  Indus  to  that  of  the  Euphrates,  is  presvrred 
in  Arrian*fl  Indian  History,  from  c.  xx.  to  c.  xH.  inrluairdy. 
Seven  monthii  wore  employed  in  this  voya^,  during  ihrm 
of  which  the  fleet  kept  tlie  sen.  NVarchus  sa,iM  io  the 
month  of  September,  and  arrived  in  April  in  the  Euphrates, 
Plin.  Nil  Hi«t.  I.  vi.  c.  xxiii.  The  relation  of  this  illostri- 
oxin  ndniiral  hns  been  called  in  question  by  Dodwell,  Har> 
douin,  and  others:  but  its  authenlirity  is  confirmed  bv  the 
inromparaMe  d'Anvilte.  See  Rechercii.  Geor;.  sur  le  Cuiit 
Fersiqiie,  Acad,  des  Inscrip.  t.  xxx.  i>.  133. 

4  Partio4  were  continually  employed  on  all  liilea,  ia 
senrchin;*  for  water.  On  one  occasion,  they  were  more  «s- 
fortunatf^  than  usual;  the  heat  of  the  sun  was  exce*nv«, 
and  rt'flected  by  tho  scorchins^  sand :  .Alexander  marcbed 
on  foot,  pnrrhed  with  thirst,  exhausted  br  fati^rue,  and  o|»- 
pressKC'J  by  care.  Amidyt  these  distressful  cimimsiance*, 
some  soldiers  discovering  a  small  quantity  of  turbid  waio', 
hrna<;hl  it  in  frreat  haste  to  the  kin;.  He  received  the  pre- 
sent with  thanks,  then  poured  it  on  the  srroun ) :  and  the 
water,  thus  spilt,  rerreshcd  not  only  Alexander,  bnt  tb« 
whole  armr.    Arrian,  p.  141. 

5  Plutnrch  says,  that  the  march  thronj^h  Gedrona  cost 
Alexander  near  one  hundred  thousand  meti ;  a  ftalpabV  ex- 
asi^oration,  since  he  supposes  the  whole  army,  at  th^r  de- 
parture from  India,  to  have  amounted  to  one  hundred  oad 
twenty  thousand  foot,  and  fifteen  thousand  horse  ;  of  whicii 
one  division  embarked  with  Nearchos,  and  another  march- 
ed, under  tho  command  of  Craterus,  throu^  the  territories 
of  the  Arii  and  Dranga;:  little  more  than  a  third  paxf^tte 
whole  number  enteri^i  the  Godrosian  deserts. 

0    Ksi  T0WT8     «l3ri^     Tl     ■>.X.O,  X«TI9TCir  (VKSff-^M*  T«  tir^ 

Tornvra  f*i¥  wKn9»i  ovt«,  Toro*  ^t  mkKn\»9  scimfitrs* 
oil  ev«  s^qivvva  m  AXigaf^^iv  i5»«-*X.ii<i  <if«xs<r»K4  ra«c 
■f %t^«ve*c  ««••  T»r  «f xorrw.  Arrion,  1.  Ti.  p.  143.  **  Thia, 
eapeeially,  kept  io  awetha  nations  that  wvre^tlMr  ■eMa«4 
by  Alezaodar,  or  that  Toluatarily  ■shwiiifit  lo  Uaa  (i 
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Among  the  fablet,  which  g^ye  the  air  of  ro- 
mance to  the  memorable  exploiU  of  Alexander, 
B6  may  reckon  the  triumphant  proceesion 
hrough  Carmania.  In  imitation  of  fiacchuB, 
Uezander  is  said  to  have  traveraed  tlua  pro> 
'ince,  amidat  dancing  and  music,  crowned  with 
lowers,  intoxicated  with  wine,  and  allowing 
he  utmost  extravagance  of  disorder  and  folly  to 
umself  and  his  followers.^  The  revel  con- 
inued  seven  days,  during  which  a  small  body 
tf  sober  men  might  have  overwhelmed  this 
irmy  of  bacchanals,  and  avenged  the  cause  of 
Darius  and  of  Asia.8  Were  not  this  improbable 
icUon  discountenanced  by  the  silence  of  con- 
emporaiy  writers,^  it  would  be  refuted  by  its 
»wn  absurdity.  Instead  of  yielding  to  the 
ransports  of  mad  joy,  Alexander,  whose  heart 
^as  extremely  susceptible  of  compassion,  must 
lave  been  deeply  afflicted  by  the  recent  loss  of 
o  many  brave  men ;  nor  did  the  necessity  of 
lis  affairs,  to  which  he  was  ever  duly  attentive, 
bdmit  of  unseasonable  delay. 

Encouraged  by  the  long  absence  of  their 
naster,  and  the  perils  to  which  his  too  adven- 
urous  character  continually  exposed  his  life, 
tlarpalus,  Orsines,  and  Abulites,  who  were  re- 
ipectively  governors  of  Babylon,  PersepoUs, 
ind  Susa,  heg&u  to  despise  his  orders,  and  to 
ict  as  independent  princes,  rather  than  ac- 
countable ministers.  In  such  emergencies,  Al- 
izander  knew  by  experience  the  advantage  of 
lelerity.  He  therefore  divided  his  army.  The 
,Teater  part  of  the  heavy-armed  troops  were 
intrusted  to  Hephestion,  with  orders  to  pro- 
ved along  the  sea-coast,  and  to  attend  the  mo- 
ions  of  the  fleet  commanded  by  Nearchus. 
iVith  the  remainder  the  king  hastened  to  Pa- 
laigadflB.  Orsines  was  convicted  of  many  enor- 
nous  crimes,  which  were  punished  with  as 
mormons  severity,  ^o  Baryaxes,  a  Mede,  who 
lad  assumed  the  royal  tiara,  suffered  death ; 
lis  numerous  adherents  shared  the  same  fate. 
The  return  of  Alexander  from  the  East  proved 
ktal  to  Abulites,  and  his  son  Oxathres,  who, 
luring  the  absence  of  their  master,  had  cruelly 
oppressed  the  wealthy  province  of  Susiana, 
ind  particularly  the  inhabitants  of  the  capital, 
^arpalus,  whose  conduct  at  Babylon  had  been 
ID  less  flagitious,  escaped  with  bis  treasures  to 
kthens :  the  avarice  of  the  Athenians  engaged 
hem  to  receive  this  wealthy  fugitive ;  but  their 
ears  forbade  them  to  harbour  the  enemy  of 
Uexander.  By  a  decree  of  the  people,  ho  was 
ixpelled  from  Attica,  and  this  traitor  to  the 
Qoet  generous  of  princes  seems  himself  to  have 
»een   soon    afterwards    treacherously  slain,  h 

»iu  sod  ramote  aa  they  wore ;)  that,  under  the  nign  of  tbia 
rince,  the  j^veroon  aunt  not  iqjure  the  goveroea." 

7  Pint,  in  Alexand.   Diodor.  p.  573. 

8  Curtiufl,  I.  ix.  e.  x. 

9  Arrian  informa  ua,  that  neither  Ptolemy  nor  Ariatobuioa 
lake  the  leaat  mentioa  of  this  extraordinary  tranaaction, 
rhieh  he  treata  with  proper  contempL  Vid.  Arrian,  p.  i43. 

10  Arrian,  who  excuse*  Alexander'^  adopting  the  Persian 
Minnen,  repeatedly  blames  him  for  imitating  the  Barbarian 
ooialnnenta. 

11  Ck>rap.  Cdrtitw,  1.  z.  e.  ii.  Plat,  in  Demosthen.  Diodor. 
Kviii.  p.  10.  Strabo,  1.  xvii.  p.  57B.    But  all  these  writers 

mit  the  first  erime  of  Harpaius  meotionad  by  Arrian,  the 
anion  of  which  does  great  honour  to  the  clemenry  of  Al- 

Binder.  Ilarpalus,  even  in  the  Ufe-timo  of  Philip,  had 
ned  the  friendship  of  hia  iliastriooa  son,  who,  soon  after 
Munting  the  throne,  employed  him  as  bis  treasurer.  But. 
•foce  the  battll  of  laios,  this  unworthy  minister  botrayed 


The  brave  Peucestoa,  who  had  saved  Alexan- 
der's life  at  the  assault  of  the  Mallian  fortrev, 
was  promoted  to  the  government  of  Persia.  In 
this  important  command,  he  proved  his  wisdom 
to  be  equal  to  his  valour.  By  conforming  to 
the  customs,  adopting  the  manners,  and  usinff 
the  language  of  the  vanquished,  he  acquired 
the  affectionate  respect  of  the  people  committed 
to  his  care.  His  pliant  condescension,  directed 
by  soimd  policy,  was  highly  approved  by  the 
discernment  of  Alexander ;  but  his  affectation 
of  foreign  manners  greatly  offended  the  pride 
of  his  Macedonian  countrymen. 

Olymp.  ^1  t^'  /?°*^  proTinoe.  of  hi. 

cxiii  4  onipire,  which  from  time  immemo- 
A  C  'iss  ^^  ^^^  \ieion  the  seat  of  Asiatic 
*  pomp  and  luxury,  Alexander  spent 
the  last,  and  not  the  least  glorious,  year  of  hia 
reign.  In  the  nervous  language  of  antiquity, 
the  world  was  silent  in  his  presence ;  and  his 
only  remaining  care  was  to  improve  and  con- 
solidate his  conquests.  For  these  important 
purposes,  he  carefully  examined  the  course  of 
tlie  Eulsus,  the  Tigris,  and  the  Euphrates; 
and  the  indefatigable  industry  of  his  troops  was 
judiciously  employed  in  removing  the  weirs  or 
dams,  by  which  the  timid  ignorance  of  the  As- 
syrian and  Persian  kings  had  obstructed  tho 
navigation  of  those  great  rivers.  But  Alexan- 
der, having  no  reason  to  dread  fleets  of  war, 
wished  to  invite  those  of  commerce.  The  har- 
bours were  repaired ;  arsenals  were  constructed; 
a  bason  was  formed  at  Babylon  sufficient  to 
contain  a  thousand  galleys.  By  these  and  simi- 
lar improvements,  ho  expected  to  facilitate  in- 
ternal intercourse  among  his  central  provinces, 
while,  by  opening  new  channels  of  communi- 
cation he  hoped  to  unite  the  wealthy  countries 
of  Egypt  and  the  East,  with  the  most  remote 
regions  of  the  earth.  His  ships  were  sent  to 
explore  the  Persian  and  Arabian  gulfs.  Ar- 
chias  brought  him  such  accounts  of  the  farmer, 
that  be  determined  to  plant  its  shores  with 
Grecian  colonies.  Hieron  of  Soli  proceeded 
farthest  in  examining  the  Arabian  coast ;  but 
he  found  it  impossible  to  double  the  southern 
extremity  of  that  immense  peninsula,  and  still 
more*  to  remount  (as  he  had  been  command- 
ed by  Alexander)  to  the  city  Hieropolis  in 
^gyp^*  ThiB  daring  enterprise  seemed  to  be 
reserved  for  the  king  in  person.  It  is  certain, 
that,  shortlv  before  his  death,  he  took  measures 
for  examinmg  this  great  southern  gulf,  as  well 
as  for  discovering  the  shores  of  the  Caspian 
Sea,  which  was  then  believed  to  communicate 
with  the  Northern  Ocean,  i^ 

But  objects,  less  remote,  demanded  his  more 
immediate  attention.  In  the  winter  season,  the 
waters  of  the  Euphrates,  which  produce  the 
extraordinary  fertility  of  Assyria,' ^  are  confined 

his  trust,  and  fled  to  Mef  ara.  Alexander,  anwillinj[  hastily 
to  condemn  an  old  friend,  who  had  for  his  sake  incurred 
the  roseotment  of  Philip,  ascribed  the  misconduct  of  Hai- 
palus  to  the  bad  counsels  of  Tauriscas,  a  daring  villain, 
who  had  accomplished  his  fli|(ht.  After  the  death  of  Tau- 
riscui,  he  preTailed  on  Ilarpalus  af ain  to  retam  to  his  ser^ 
▼ice,  and  a^in  entrusted  him  with  the  custody  of  hia  trea- 
sures.   Arrinn,  1.  iii.  c.  vi. 

IS  Arrian,  1.  vii.p.  158. 

13  "  Thii  country."  according  to  Strabo,  "  is  more  fertile 
than  any  other ;  prooucing,  it  is  said,  three  hundred  fold.** 
Strabo,  p.  1077. 
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within  their  lofly  channeL  But  in  spring  and 
■ammer,  and  especially  towards  the  summer 
solstice  they  overflow  their  banks,  and,  instead 
of  watering,  would  totally  deluge  the  adjacent 
territory,  unless  the  supei^uous  fluid  were  dis- 
charged into  the  great  canal  of  Pallacopas.  This 
artificial  river,  formed,  it  is  said,  by  Nebuchad- 
nezzar, commences  a  hundred  miles  below  Ba- 
bylon. It  is  not  fed  by  springs,  nor  replenished 
from  mountain  snows,  but  branching  from  the 
great  trunk  of  the  Euphrates,  moderates  its 
too  impetuous  stream,  by  diverting  it  into  the 
flea,  through  lakes  and  marshes,  by  variorfs,  and 
for  the  most  part,  invisible  outlets.  But  this 
useful  contrivance  finally  defeated  its  own  pur- 
pose. The  Pallacopas  gradually  sunk  into  its 
flofl  and  oozy  bed,  and  the  Euphrates,  which 
even  origviaJly  was  much  higher  than  this 
caaial,  continued  to  flow  into  the  new  channel, 
even  after  the  season  when  its  waters  cease 
Urrise  by  the  melting  of  the  Armenian  snows. 
This  diminution  of  the  river  rendered  it  insuf- 
ficient to  water  the  fields  of  Assyria;  an  incon- 
venience severely  felt  in  a  country  almost  unac- 
quMlited  with  rain.  The  governors  of  Babylon 
attempted  unsuccessfully  to  remedy  the  evil, 
whose  magnitude  justly  excited  the  attention 
of  Alexander.  From  war,  the  mother  of  arts, 
he  had  learned  to  improve  the  benefits  of  peace. 
While  preparations  were  making  for  more  dis- 
tant expeditions,  he  sailed  down  Sie  Euphrates ; 
carefully  examined  the  nature  of  the  soil ;  and 
having  discovered,  at  the  distance  of  about  four 
miles  from  the  inosculation  of  the  Euphrates 
and  Pallacopas,  a  hard  and  rocky  bottom,  he 
commanded  a  canal  to  be  cut  there,  which  serv- 
ed to  moderate  the  inundations  at  one  season, 
without  too  much  draining  the  waters  at  an- 
other. Having  performed  this  essential  service 
to  Assyria,  he  followed  the  course  of  the  Palla- 
copas, and  surveyed  the  lakes  and  marshes, 
which  guard  the  Arabian  frontiers.  In  the 
neighbourhood  of  this  new  canal,  he  observed 
a  convenient  situation  for  a  city,  which  being 
built  and  fortified,  was  peopled  with  those  su- 
perannuated Greeks,  who  seemed  no  longer  ca- 
pable of  military  service,  and  with  such  others 
of  their  countrymen  as  thought  proper  to  settle 
in  this  fertile,  &ough  remote  country. > 

Animated  by  a  zeal  for  public  happiness, 
Alexander  thus  traversed  the  populous  provinces 
of  the  East,  and  successively  visited  the  imperial 
cities  of  Peraepolis,  Susa,  Ecbatana,  and  Baby- 
lon. These  places,  and  others  of  inferior  note, 
were  adorned  with  signal  marks  of  his  taste, 
and  respectively  distinguished  by  transactions 
which  (Uscover  the  boldest,  yet  most  enlighten- 
ed views  of  policy.  The  important  design  of 
uniting,  by  laws  and  manners,  the  subjects  of 
his  extensive  monarchy,  was  ever  present  to  his 
mind.  For  this  purpose,  he  took  care  to  incor- 
porate in  his  Barbarian  armies  the  Greeks  and 
Macedonians.  In  each  company,  or  rather  in 
each  division  of  sixteen,  he  joined  four  Euro- 
peans to  twelve  Asiatics.  In  the  Macedonian 
squadrons  and  battalions,  he  intermixed,  on  the 
other  hand,  such  of  the  Barbarians  as  were 
most  distinguished  by  their  strength,  their  acti- 

1  Airiu,  ubi  mpn. 


vity,  and  their  merit  8ooa  after  the  bsltle  of 
Arbela,  he  had  given  orders  to  raise  new  levise 
in  the  conquei^  provinces.  The  Bazhariai 
youth  delighted  io  the  Grecian  exertoee  and  dis- 
cipline, and  rejoiced  at  being  aasociatad  to  the 
glory  of  their  victors.  On  the  banks  of  tbs 
Tigris,  Alexander  was  joined  by  a  powetfol 
body  of  those  recruits,  whose  improyements  in 
arts  and  arms  fully  answered  his  ezpectatioDs, 
and  justly  rewarded  his  foresight.  The  arrival 
of  such  numerous  auxiliaries  enabled  him  to 
discharge  at  Opis,  a  city  on  the  Tigris,  tndt 
Greeks  and  Macedonians  as  were  tired  of  the 
service,  worn  out  with  age,  or  enfeebled  by 
sickness.  After  an  interesting  scene,  whicb  ve 
shall  have  occasion  to  describe,  he  <lisoiined 
those  respectable  veterans,  loaded  with  wealth 
and  honours.  They  were  conducted  by  Cra- 
terus,  whom  he  appointed  to  succeed  Antipatcr 
in  the  administration  of  his  European  doaii- 
nions ;  and  Antipater,  who  had  long  ezecaled 
that  important  trust  with  equal  prudence  and 
fidelity,  was  commanded  to  join  his  master 
with  new  levies  from  Greece,  Thrace,  and 
Macedon.^ 

At  Susa,  Alexander  learned  that  his  ■oldieEs, 
indulging  the  extravagance  too  natural  to  tbsir 
profession,  had  contracted  immense  debts,  which 
they  had  neither  ability  nor  Inclination  to  pay. 
Upon  this  intelligence,  he  issued  orders  that 
each  man  should  give  an  exact  acooont  of  what 
he  owed,  with  the  names  of  his  creditoia,  de- 
claring, that  he  was  determined  to  satisfy  them 
at  hb  own  expense.  The  troops  sospedad  an 
intention,  merely  to  discover  their  eharacten, 
and  to  learn  their  economy  or  profusion.  At 
first,  therefore,  many  denied,  and  all  diminid- 
ed,  their  debts.  But  Alexander  issued  a  se- 
cond declaration,  ^  That  it  became  not  ajuinee 
to  deceive  his  people,  nor  a  people  to  suppose 
their  prince  capable  of  deceit.''  Faithlbl  lists 
were  immediately  presented,  and  the  whole 
debts  discharged,  to  the  amonnt,  it  is  said,  of 
four  millions  sterling. 

This  event  was  accompanied  by  a  tnnsae- 
tion  of  a  different  kind,  which  discovers,  how- 
ever, the  same  spirit,  and  which  equally  en- 
deared Alexander  to  his  Asiatic  subjects.  In 
the  royal  palace  of  Susa,  he  publicly  e^>oaaed 
Barcin^'  the  daughter  of  Darius ;  and  bestowed 
her  sister  Drypetis  on  his  friend  Hephastioii, 
saying,  that  he  wished  their  children  to  be  kins- 
men. By  the  advice  of  their  master,  Perdie- 
cas,  Seleucus,  Ptolemy,  and  other  generals,  in- 
termarried  with  the  most  illustrious  of  the  vaii- 
quished  Barbarians.  The  soldiers  were  encou- 
raged by  presents,  and  by  the  hope  of  royal 
favour,  to  follow  the  example  of  their  leaders; 
and  it  appeared  from  the  catalogue  of  their 
names,  presented  to  the  king,  that  above  tea 
thousand  Greeks  and  Macedonians  married 
Asiatic  women.* 


9  Arrian,  ubi  rapra. 

3  CaOed  Scatira  by  Curtiaa,  JasUn,  and  Flatiich. 

4  Plutarch,  teizing  the  true  wfixh  of  Umbo  i«s«I 
exdaimi,  CI  C»(C«^i  St  fin,  ««i  •«»in'«,  k«i  ^stv* 

rm  ytvnnfmwrnrrtt,    "Ot* 
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OIvmD  In  all  the  cities  which  he  visited, 

7    Y       he  was  careful  to  celebrate  the  mu- 
^  '    '        aical  and  gymnastic  games;  those 
distinguishing  fruits  of  Grecian  culture,  which 
being  adapted  to  gratify  the  senses,  as  well  as 
to  please  the  fancy,  were  beheld  with  delight 
even  by  the  most  ignorant  Barbarians.    Con- 
vinced that  nothing  has  a  more  direct  tendency 
to  unite  and  harmonize  the  minds  and  manners 
of  men,  than  public  entertainments  and  com- 
mon pleasures,  Alexander  determined  to  intro- 
duce and  diffuse  the  amusements  of  the  thea- 
tre.   For  thii  purpose  above  three  thousand 
players  and  musicians,  collected  from  all  parts 
of  Greece,  assembled  in  Ecbatana,  the  capital 
of  Media,  which  was  chosen  for  the  scene  of 
those  theatrical  exhibitions.^    But  the  sickness 
and  death  of  Hephsstion  changed  this  magni- 
ficent spectacle  into  melancholy  obsequies.    In 
the  moment  of  his  triumph,  the  king  was  de- 
prived of  his  dearest  friend.^    This  irreparable 
loss,  he  felt  and  expressed  with  an  affectionate 
ardour  congenial  to  his  character,  and  justified 
his  immoderate   sorrow  by  the  inconsolable^ 
nief  of  AchiUes  for  the  fate  of  his  beloved 
Patroclea.    During  three  days  and  nights  after 
the  death  of  Hephiestion,  Alexander  neither 
changed  his  apparel  nor  tasted  food.    A  public 
mourning  was  observed  throughout  the  empire. 
Funeral  games  were  celebrated  in  the  great 
cities;  the  royal  cohort  was  commanded  thence- 
forward to  retain  the  name  and  banner  of  He- 
phestion  ;&  and  the  lofty  genius  of  Stasicrates 
erected  at  Ecbatana  a  monument  worthy  of 
him,  whom  the  obsequious  oracle  of  Ammon 
declared  deserving  of  heroic  worship.     To  ap- 
pease the  grief  of  Alexander,  his  lieutenants 
dedicated  their  armour  at  the  tomb  of  his  friend. 
The  example  was  given  by  Eumenes,  the  king's 
secretary,  who  shortly   before    Hephsstion's 
death,  had  ofiRmded  this  illustrious  favouri{e  ; 
a  man  who  long  and  uninterruptedly  enjoyed, 

tbon  who  labonradct  in  vain  to  throw  a  bridge  over  tho 
Hallespoat,  it  is  thus  that  wise  kings  join  Asia  to  Eorope, 
not  bv  boards,  ships,  lifeless  and  insensible  bonds,  bat  by 
lawful  love,  chaste  nuptials,  and  the  indissoluble  tie  of 
common  mogeny.**  Pfut  Orat  i.  do  Fortun.  Alexand. 
See  likewise  above,  e.  ix.  p.  113. 

5  It  should  seem  from  Plutarch,  that  the  eotertaimnents 
of  the  theatre  were  soon  diflnsed  through  othor  parts  of 
Asia.  Axi^Mvf^ew  Ti|v  ATim¥  t^q/«f(eurro;,  O/ttf^if  tfv 
•MfAV*****/^  ***  Jli^rmv   ••!   Z0urt«v«*  nmt  TfifvTtav 

"Alexander,  having  tamed  Asia,  Homer  was  read  in  the 
Cast ;  the  children  of  the  Persians,  Susians,  and  Gfidrosia,' 
iMitsd  the  tragedies  of  Sophocles  and  Euripides."  Pint, 
ibid. 

6  Next  to  Hephsstion,  Crateras  se«ns  to  have  etgoTed 
ibe  greatest  share  of  Alexander's  confidence ;  yet  he  often 
■aid,  "  Cratems  lovee  the  king,  Hephiestion  loves  Alexan- 
der." Plutarch  in  Alexand.  In  passing  through  the  Tro- 
ade,  Alexander  crownod  the  tomb  of  AchiUn,  and  Ho- 
{rfiaetion  that  of  Patrocles.    ^ian,  Var.  Hist  xiL  7. 

7  IC  in  the  melancholy  shades  below, 

The  flames  of  ftiends  and  lovers  cease  to  glow, 
Tet  mine  shall  saqred  last ;  and,  undecay*d, 
Bum  on  through  death,  and  animate  my  shade. 

Pope's  Diad. 

8  Aaoording  to  Plutarch,  Stasicrates  proposed  to  form 
Vouot  Atho«  Into  a  statue  of  Alexander,  grasping  a  dty 
with  ene  haud^  and  with  the  other  discharging  a  river  into 

Jikm  fea.  Pint,  m  Alexand.  Vitruvius,  1.  ii.  in  Proem,  et  Lu- 
«ian,  t.  ii.  p.  489.  ascHle  this  design  to  Dinocrates.  Alex- 
ander esteUed  the  boldness  of  the  artist,  bat  added,  Xa*  Si 
J|«v«ii>  to*  Aim  —rm  XwfAe*  «#»f  i  y»(  IM<;  /3»9>tX,f«;  iv»- 
Mft«r»wT»t  «!*•!  ftvHMi*^*'  "Let  aloQo  Mount  Athos;  it 
b  enough  that  it  is  the  monument  of  one  kinr's  folly  abee- 
4y ;"  s&udiflf  Uy  (ho  event  related  above,  c  a.  p.  113. 
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withopt  abusing  in  any  one  instance,  the  confi> 
dence  of  his  master;  who  exercised  power 
without  pride,  and  enforced  discipline  without 
severity  ;  whose  conduct  merited  at  once  pub- 
lic respect  and  royal  favour,  and  whose  virtues 
disarmed  envy.B     - 

To  moderate  and  divert  his  sorrow,  Alexan- 
der, who  in  the  practice  of  war  found  at  once 
business  and  amusement,  undertook  an  expedi- 
tion in  person,  which  perhaps  would  otherwise 
have  been  committed  to  the  valour  of  his  lieu- 
tenants.   The  Cossieans,  a  fierce  and  untracta- 
ble  nation,  inhabited  the  southern  frontier  of 
Media.    Secure  amidst  their  rocks  and  fast- 
nesses, they  had  ever  defied  the  arms  of  the 
Persians;   and  the  degenerate  successors  of 
Cyrus  had  judged  it  more  prudent  to  purchase 
their  friendship  than  to  repel  their  hostility.  In 
their  annual  journey  from  Babylon  to  Ecbataaia, 
the  pride  of  these  magnificent  but  pusUIan^ 
mous  princes  condescended  to  bestow  presents 
on  the  Cosseans,  that  they  might  procure  an 
undisturbed  passage  for  themselves  and  their 
train;   and  this  impolitic  meanness  only  in- 
creased the  audacity  of  the  mountaineers,  who 
often  ravaged  the  Susian  plains,  and  often  re- 
tired to  their  fastnesses,  loaded  with  the  richest 
spoils  of  Media.  Alexander  was  not  of  a  tem- 
per patiently  to  endure  the  repetition  of  such 
indignities.    In  forty  days,  he  attacked,  de- 
feated, and  totally  subdued  this  rapacious  and 
warlike  tribe.  The  Cossieans  were  driven  from 
their  last  retreats,  and  compelled  to  surrender 
their  territory.  After  obtaining  sufficient  pledges 
of  their  fidelity,  the  conqueror  allowed  them  to 
ransom  their  prisoners,  and  at  his  departure 
from  their  country,  took  care  to  erect  such  for- 
tresses as  seemed  necessary  for  bridling,  in  fu- 
ture, the   dangerous  fury  of  this  headstrong 
people.  *o 

In  returning  ftom  this  successful  expedition 
towards  the  banks  of  the  Euphrates,  Alexander 
was  met  by  ambassadors  from  Carthage,  Spain, 
and  Italy,  as  well  as  from  many  inland  coun- 
tries of  Asia  and  Africa,  extending  from  Mount 
Imaus  to  the  southern  extremity  of  ^Ethiopia. 
It  was  then,  says  his  historian,  that  he  appear- 
ed master  of  the  world,  both  to  his  followers 
and  to  himself;  and,  as  if  the  known  parte  of 
it  had  been  insufficient  to  satisfy  his  ambition, 
he  gave  orders  to  cut  timber  in  the  Hyreanian 
forest,  with  a  design  to  build  ships,  and  explore 
the  undiscovered  shores  of  the  Caspian  and 
Arabian  seas.  But  neither  these  lofly  designs, 
nor  the  glorv  of  war,  nor  the  pomp  of  royalty, 
which,  of  all  princes,  Alexaniier  enjoyed  in  the 
greatest  splendour,"  could  appease  his  grief  for 

B  Arrian,  p.  156.  tells  us,  chat  ooaceming  the  funeral  ho- 
nours of  HephflBstion,  innumerable  and  absurd  fictions  were 
invented  by  the  friends  and  by  the  enemies  of  Alexander ; 
nay,  what  Is  extraordinary,  the  same  falsehoods  were  some- 
times authorised  by  both ;  the  former  tntendiog  thereby  to 
extol  the  warmth  of  his  friendship,  the  latter  to  expose  his 
extravagance  and  folly. 

10  Such  is  the  account  of  this  expedition  given  by  Ar- 
rian,  1.  vii.  p.  157.  and  confirmed  by  Strabo,  L  xi.  p.  795. 
and  by  Diodorus,  L  xvii.  p.  577.  Plolaich,  on  the  other 
hand,  most  unwarrantably  and  absurdly  teUs  us,  that  Alex- 
ander, to  divert  hii  grief,  took  the  amusement  cfiMn-kuut- 
inffj  and  massacred  the  whole  Cossaan  natio«|  without  dis- 
tinction of  age  or  sex.    Plut.  p.  04. 

U  Vid.  Athen.  1.  x.  p.  436.  et  I.  xU.  p.  OT-Ml.  Wo 
may  believe  thai  Akxaiider*i  tent  contiBM  a  bandred 
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the  loflg  of  HephsBstion.  The  death  of  his  be- 
loved friend  is  said,  by  Arrian,  to  have  hasten- 
ed his  own.  It  certainlj  tinged  hb  character 
with  a  deep  melancholy,  which  rendered  him 
susceptible  of  sudi  impressions  as  the  firmness 
of  his  manly  soul  would  otherwise  have  re- 
sisted and  repelled. 

He,  who  had  so  often  employed  superstition 
as  an  instrument  of  policy,  began  himself  to 
fall  a  prey  to  that  miserable  passion.  The  ser- 
vants of  princes,  ever  quick  in  discerning,  and 
dexterous  in  turning  to  their  own  profit,  the 
foibles  of  their  masters,  soon  discovered  and 
abused  the  weakness  of  Alexander.  Alarmed 
at  the  severe  treatment  of  several  of  his  col- 
leagues, ApoUodorus,  a  citizen  of  Amphipolis, 
who  hod  been  entrusted  with  the  government 
of  Babylon,  practised  with  his  broUier  Pytha- 
gasas,  a  diviner ;  and  the  latter,  ambitious  to 
promoto  the  greatness  of  his  family,  pretended 
to  perceive  in  the  victims  evident  marks  of  di- 
vine displeasure  against  the  king,  should  he 
enter  the  gates  of  Babylon.  Notwithstanding 
this  menace,  Alexander,  after  reducing  the  Cos- 
ssanfi,  approached  towards  that  city  with  his 
army.  He  was  met  by  a  long  train  of  Chal- 
dsaa  priests,  who  conjured  him  to  change  his 
resolution,  because  they  had  received  an  oracle 
from  Belus,  declaring  that  his  journey  thither 
would  prove  fatal.  The  interest  of  the  Chal- 
dasans  conspired  with  the  views  of  ApoUodo- 
rus. The  temple  of  Belus,  a  stupendous  edi- 
fice, situate  in  the  heart  of  Babylon,  had  been 
vexy  richly  endowed  by  the  Assyrian  kings. 
But  the  produce  of  the  consecrated  ground, 
instead  of  being  applied  to  its  original  destina- 
tion of  repairing  the  temple,  and  offering  sacri- 
fices to  the  go(b,  had,  ever  since  the  impious 
reign  of  Xerxes,  been  appropriated  by  the  Chal- 
daean  priests.  Alexander,  it  is  well  known,  in- 
tenc|,ed  to  reform  this  abuse ;  and,  although  his 
mind  was  not  altogether  unmoved  by  the  ad- 
monition of  the  priests,  he  discerned  their  in- 
terested motives,  and  answered  them  by  a 
verse  of  Euripides,  ''  He^s  the  best  prophet  that 
conjectures  best"  Foiled  in  their  first  attempt, 
the  Chaldeans  had  recourse  to  another  artifice. 
Since  the  king  had  determined  at  every  hazard 
to  visit  Babylon,  they  entreated  him  at  least 
not  to  enter  it  on  the  eastern  side,  but  to  fetch 
a  compass  round,  and  to  march  with  his  face 
towards  the  rising  sun.  He  prepared  to  com- 
ply with  this  advice ;  but  the  marahineas  of  the 
soil  rendered  his  design  impracticable ;  and  he 


eouchM ;  that  the  yillait  which  aupported  U  were  encnuted 
wiUi  gold ;  that  be  nve  widieqce,  ■urroanded  with  guarda, 
and  aeated  od  a  gold«n  throne.  In  the  language  of  anti- 
quity, « the  matter  of  both  continents'*  foand  it  necesMry 
to  unite  the  pomp  of  the  East  with  the  arts  of  Greece.  But 
when  Atheonus  tens  us  of  the.  pt«etous  essences,  the  frag- 
rant wines,  the  effeminacy,  and  Tices,  of  Alexander,  wo 
diseoTer  the  credulous,  or  rather  criminal  sophist,  who  has 
collected  into  ooe  work  aU  the  rices  and  impurities  which 
disgraced  his  country  and  human  nature.  To  the  unwar- 
ranted assertions  of  the  obscure  writers  cited  by  an  ^lian 
(I.  ut.  c.  III.)  and  an  Athenaus,  we  can  oppose  the  authority 
of  an  Arrian  and  a  Plotareh.— Gould  he  who  so  sererelr 
censured  the  effeminate  and  luxurious  life  of  Agnon  and 
Fhilotaa,  be  himself  effbminata  and  luxurious.  "Of  all 
men,"  says  Arrian,  "  Alexander  was  the  most  economical 
Jjwhat  rsganM  his  pnrmte  pleasuna.*'    Anian,  I.  tU.  p. 


[Cur. 

was  thus  reluctantly  compelled  to  enter  the  dty 
by  the  forbidden  road. 

During  his  short  stay  at  Babylon,  hu  miad 
was  disturbed  by  superstitious  fears,!  awalund 
by  the  intngues  of  ApoUodorus,  or  the  trtifiM 
of  the  Chaldaeans,  and  confirmed  by  a  drciuii* 
stance  well  fitted  to  operate  on  a  dimrdnd 
fancy.  In  his  Indian  expedition,  he  had  cos- 
versed  with  the  Gymnosophists,  or  Braebnui, 
men  who  practised  the  philoeopfay  which  PJito 
taught,  and  whose  contempt  for  the  pomp  wi 
pleasures  of  the  present  Ufe,  was  founded  « 
the  firm  belief  of  a  better  and  more  permuiat 
state  of  existence.  To  those  sages,  the  forta- 
nate  ambition  of  Alexander  appeared  an  object 
of  derision  or  pity.  At  sight  of  the  conqaerv, 
they  stamped  their  feet  with  vehemence  ostb 
ground;  indicating,  by  an  expressive  idioB, 
more  eloquent  than  words,  that  he,  whoK  hum 
now  filled  the  World,  must  soon  be  coniiMi 
within  the  narrow  grave.  The  flatteren  of  the 
king  rebuked  them  for  insulting  the  son  of  J«- 
piter,  who  had  the  power  to  reward  or  posiih 
them.  They  replied,  by  saying,  ««ThBt  ill 
were  the  sons  of  Jjupiter;  that  the  rewardicf 
Alexander  they  disdained,  and  set  at  defiuoi 
his  punishments,  which  at  last  could  oolj  i«- 
lieve  them  from  the  load  of  frail  mortahtj* 
Yet  Calanus,  one  of  tiieir  number,  alhmd  bf 
curiosity,  or  irresistibly  captivated  by  the  sooth* 
ing  condescension  of  the  lung,  agreed  to  aceosK 
pany  him;  for  which  inconsistency  he  wif 
much  blamed  by  his  compitnions.  Alcziodv 
treated  this  eastern  sage  with  great  rcipect, 
and  when  Calanus,  who  had  passed  hisseraitf- 
second  year  without  experiencing  any  bodily 
infirmity,  fell  sick  in  Persia,  the  affectiootta 
prince  earnestly  entreated  him  not  to  antidptto 
fate  by  a  voluntary  death.  But  finding  hm 
inflexibly  bent  on  this  purpose,  he  allowed  i 
pyre  to  be  constructed,  to  which  the  bdiu 
(being  too  feeble  to  walk  or  rida  on  hone-bMi] 
was  conveyed  in  a  litter.  In  sight  of  tho  lb- 
cedonian  army,  who  had  been  ordered  to  nstd 
at  this  uncommon  solemnity,  Calanus  composed 
himself  decently  on  the  pyre ;  the  music  stmck 
up;  the  soldiers  raised  a  shout  of  war;  and  tbs 
Indian,  with  a  serene  countenance,  eipind 
amidst  the  flames,  singing  a  hymn  to  the  pidi 
of  his  country. 

The  curiosity  of  Alexander  was  unboonded; 
but  his  humanity  likewise  was  great  This 
principle,  which  is  too  often  a  stranger  to  the 
breast  of  conquerors,  made  him  decline  witue** 
ing  the  extraordinary  death  of  a  fiiend,  wbo, 
for  his  sake,  had  abandoned  his  native  lu^ 
But  before  Calanus  was  carried  to  the  foDOii 
pile,  the  king  affectionately  paid  him  the  list 
visit  Calanus  having  embraced  all  present, 
refused  to  take  leave  of  Alexander,  sayingf  ^ 
M  he  should  again  see  him  in  Babylon."  The 
words  of  a  dying  man  were  considered  by  tbe 
Greeks  as  prophetical.  Those  of  CalanQs  nsk 
deep  into  the  mind  of  Alexander;  and  the  ptio-* 
fill  impression  which  they  nnide,  hastened  hii 
departure  from  a  city,  in  wiu^  so  man^r  OSS' 
cnrring  drcnmstances  forbacRhim  to  reside. 

,  1  no  became,  says  Ptgtarcb,  Svrtkwtf  tn»t  r* '""' 
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-vt  His  flopentitioiM  terrors,  how- 

,^  ?*  ever,  seem  to  have  been  diverted 
I  C  5V4  ^7  ^®  voyage  down  the  Euphrates, 
tf*av*28th*  *****  ^^  directing  the  improvements 
^  '  in  the  canal  of  Pallacopas.  Having 
Qsumed  his  courage,  he  ventured  to  return  to 
SabyloD,  gave  audience  to  some  Grecian  am- 
lassadors,  who  presented  him  with  golden 
srowns  from  the  submissive  flattery  of  their 
«veral  republics;  and  having  reviewed  his 
roops  and  galleys,  prepared  to  execute  the  en- 
erprises  wUch  he  had  so  long  meditated.  But 
lis  deugns  and  his  Hfe  were  now  drawing  to  a 
ilose.  Whether  to  conquer  his  melancholy,  or 
o  triumph  in  the  victory  which  he  had  already 
,^ined  over  it,  he  indulged,  without  modera- 
ion,  in  that  banqueting  and  festivity  to  which, 
iter  the  fatigrues  of  war,  he  had  often  shown 
limself  too  much  addicted ;  and  a  fever,  occa- 
ioned,  or  at  least  increased,  by  an  excessive 
J>use  of  wine,  the  vice  of  his  nation  and  of  his 
amily,  pot  a  period  to  his  life  in  the  thirty- 
hird  year  of  his  age,  and  in  the  thirteenth  of 
lis  reign.  After  the  firat  days  of  the  disorder, 
le  had  been  conveyed  to  the  cool  verdure  of  a 
>eautiful  garden;  but  the  malady  increasing,  he 
vas  soon  brought  back  to  the  palace.  The  last 
«mains  of  strength,  he  spent  in  assisting  at 
laily  sacrifices  to  the  gods.  During  his  il&ess 
le  spoke  but  little,  and  that  only  concerning 
lis  intended  expeditions.  The  temples  were 
:rowded  by  his  friends;  the  generals  waited  in 
he  hall;  the  soldiers  surrounded  tlie  gates. 
Such  was  the  grief  of  many,  and  the  respectful 
idmiration  of  all,  that  none  ventured  to  an- 
lounce  to  him  his  approaching  dissolution, 
lone  ventured  to  demand  his  last  orders. 
iYhen  all  hopes  of  recovery  had  vanished,  his 
avourite  troops  were  admitted  to  behold  him. 
ie  was  speechless,  but  had  still  strehgth  to 
tretch  forth  his  hand.^ 

Such  was  th»  reign  of  Alexander,  whose  cha- 
acter,  being  unexampled  and  inimitable,  can 
»nly  be  explained  by  relating  his  actions.  He 
vas  of  a  low  stature,  and  somewhat  deformed; 
»ut  the  activity  and  elevation  of  his  mind  ani- 
aated  and  ennobled  his  frame.  By  a  life  of 
4>ntinual  labour,  and  by  an  early  and  habitual 
tractice  of  the  gymnastic  exercises,  he  had  har- 
dened his  body  against  the  impressions  of  cold 
jid  heat,  hunger  and  thirst,'  and  prepared  his 
obust  'Constitution  for  bearing  such  exertions 
•f  strength  and  activity,  as  have  appeared  in- 
redible  to  the  undisciplined  softness  of  modem 
imes.  In  generosity  and  in  prowess,  he  rival- 
ad  the  greatest  heroes  of  antiquity;  and  in  the 
ace  of  glory,  having  finally  outstripped  all 
ompetitors,  became  ambitious  to  surpass  him- 
elf.  His  superior  skill  in  war  gaye  uninter- 
uptod  success  to  his  arms;  and  his  natural 


2  Arritn  tmjw,  that  muij  reports  were  wpnnd  eoneeminf 
M  death  of  Alauinder,  soch  ai,  that  he  had  been  poiionea 
f  the  emisiariea  of  Anttpatnr,  whonif  as  mentioned  above 
I  the  text,  he  bad  reeaptly  deprived  of  the  ^Temment  of 
Ireeee  and  Macedoo ;  that  when  aeked  to  whom  he  be- 
oeatbed  the  empire,  he  had  anawered,  to  the  "RtronMst;" 
nd  that  he  had  foretom  his  obeeqoiei  would  be  celeorated 
f  Moodj  ware  among  hit  lieulenanti.  Bat  these  ramoura 
^eeived  not  the  least  conntenanee  from  the  royal  diary, 
rhich  seoms  to  have  been  carefully  eopied  by  Anian,  nor 
nm  the  histories  of  Ptolemr  and  Aristobnlus. 

3  not  Ont  i.  et  U.  de  I^irtan.  Alazand. 


humanity,  enlightened  by  the  philosophy  of 
Greece,  taught  him  to  improve  his  conquests 
to  the  best  interests  of  mankind.'*  In  his  ex- 
tensive dominions,  he  built,  or  founded,  not  less 
than  seventy  cities,*  the  situation  of  which  be- 
ing chosen  with  consummate  wisdom,  tended 
to  facilitate  communication,  to  promote  eom- 
merce,  and  to  diffuse  civility  through  the  great- 
est nations  of  the  earth.^  It  may  be  suspected, 
indeed,  that  he  mistook  the  extent  of  human 
power,  when,  in  the  course  of  one  reign,  he  un- 
dertook to  change  the  face  of  the  world;  and 
that  he  miscalculated  the  stubbornness  of  igno- 
rance, and  the  force  of  habit,  when  he  attempt- 
ed to  enlighten  barbarism,  to  soften  servitude, 
and  to  transplant  the  improvements  of  Greece 
into  an  African  and  Asiatic  soil,  where  they 
have  never  been  known  to  flourish.  Tet  let 
not  the  designs  of  Alexander  be  too  hastily  ac- 
cused of  extravagance.  Whoever  seriously 
considers  what  he  actually  performed  before 
his  thirty-third  year,  will  be  cautious  of  deter- 
mining what  he  plight  haVe  accomplished,  had 
he  reached  the  ordinary  term  of  human  life. 
His  resources  were  peculiar  to  himself;  and 
such  views,  as  well  as  actions,  became  him,  as 
would  have  become  none  besides.  In  the  lan- 
guage of  a  philosophical  historian,  ^  he  seems 
to  have  been  given  to  the  world  by  a  peculiar 
dispensation  of  Providence,  being  a  man  like 
to  none  other  of  the  human  kind."^ 

From  the  part  which  his  father  Philip  and 
himself  acted  in  the  affairs  of  Greece,  his  history 
has  been  transmitted  through  the  impure  chan- 
nels of  exaggerated  flattery,  or  malignant  envy. 
The  innumerable  fictions,  which  disgrace  the 
works  of  his  biographers,  are  contradicted  by 
the  most  authentic  accounts  of  his  reign,  and 
inconsistent  with  those  public  transactions, 
which  concurring  authorities  confirm.  In  the 
present  work,  it  seemed  unnecessary  to  expa- 
tiate on  such  topics,  since  it  is  less  the  business 
of  history  to  repeat,  or  even  to  expose  errors, 
than  to  select  and  impress  useful  truths.  An  au^ 
thor,  ambitious  of  attaining  that  purpose,  can 
seldom  indulge  the  language  of  general  pane- 
gyric. He  will  acknowledge,  that  Alexander's  ac- 
tions were  not  always  blameless ;  but,  after  the 
most  careful  examination,  be  will  affirm,  that 
his  faults  were  few  in  number,  and  resulted  from 
his  situation  rather  than  from  his  character. 


4  Plutarch  says,  the  nations  conquered  by  Alexander 
might  adopt  the  Isjiffuafe  of  Themisioles.  when,  in  conse- 
quence of  his  banisnment  from  Greece,  lie  was  raised  to 
great  wealth  and  honour  in  Aria.  "A  w»iit(  m«^K9fuSmf 
II  ftn  mirmKofuin**  "O  mr  children!  we  should  have 
been  undone,  had  we  not  been  undone."  In  the  same 
manner,  those  nations,  had  they  not  been  vanquished  by 
Alexander,  had  not  been  civilized,  Enrp*  would  not  boast 
her  Alexandria,  Mesopotamia  her  Seleucia,  tee.  And 
again,  "Alexander  taught  marriage  to  the  Hyrcaniane,  and 
agriculture  to  the  Arachosii.  Ho  taught  the  Bogdians  to 
maintain,  and  not  to  kill,  their  parents;  the  Persians  to  re- 
spect, and  not  to  marrjr,  their  mothers;  the  Scythians  to 
bury,  and  not  to  eat,  iheir  dead."    Pint.  ibid. 

5  Vid.  Pint  de  Fortun.  Alezaad.  tit.  ii.  p.  3S7.  Tn  the 
language  of  Plutarch,  he  »oited  Asia  with  Greek  cities. 

6  Pint  ibid.  Diodor.  Sicul.  xvii.  83.  Stephan.  Byzant. 
in  voc  Akilmvifttm, 

7  OvSt  lAtoi  «ga  r«v  fiiev  ^vvmi  m*  foxii  •vnf  •vSi** 
«xx,M  <iy9f»a-av  loiitac.  Arrian,  fK  168.  How  far  he  waa 
an  instrument  in  the  bands  of  Divine  Providence,  belonss 
not  to  the  subject  of  profane  history  to  inquire.  On  thia 
subject,  the  reader  may  see  Bishop  Lowth  00  Isaiah,  xiSt 
18.  and  zxiT.  14. 
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From  the  fint  yean  of  his  reign,  he  experi- 
enced the  crimei  of  disaffection  and  treachery, 
which  maltiplied,  and  became  more  dangerous, 
with  the  extent  of  his  dominions,  and  the  diffi- 
culty to  govern  them.  Several  of  his  lieute- 
nants early  aspired  at  independence;  others 
formed  conspiracies  against  the  life  of  their 
master.  The  first  criminals  were  treated,  as 
we  have  already  seen,  with  a  lenity  becoming 
the  generous  ipirit  of  Alexander.  But  when 
Olvmo  Philotas,  the  son  of  Parmenio,  and 
cxu  4.*  ®^*"  Parmenio*  himself,  afforded 
A  C  329  ^^^'^^^  ^  suspect  their  fidelity ; 
when  the  Macedonian  youths,  who, 
according  to  the  institution  of  Philip,  guarded 
the  royal  Pavilion,  prepared  to  murder  their 
sovereign,  3  he  found  it  necessaiy  to  depart 
from  his  lenient  system,  and  to  hold  with  a 
firmer  hand  the  reins  of  government.  Elated 
by  unexampled  prosperity,  and  the  submissive 
reverence  of  vanquished  nations,  his  loftiness 
disgusted  the  pride  of  his  European  troops,  par- 
ticularly the  Macedonian  nobles,  who  had  been 
accustomed  to  regard  themselves  rather  as  his 


1  PhiloUa  was  punuhed  in  Uio  country  of  the  Arii;  P&r- 
snenio  was  put  to  death  in  Media.  Curtiua  (I.  ri.  c.  vii.  el 
■eq.)  who  has  giren  the  fullest  account  of  these  executions, 
■aya,  that  PhUotaa  dMerred  not  the  eompasrion  of  his 
friends,  "  Amieorum  miserioordiam  oon  meruiL"  He  leavee 
it  uncertain  whether  Parmenio  fell  a  sacrifice  to  his  own 
treason,  or  to  tho  poUcjf  of  Alexander.  Arrian  thinks,  that 
the  death  of  Parmenio  was  neceasarj  to  his  master's 
■afety.— Although  the  eTidenee  of  this  general's  guDt  has 
not  been  handoddown  to  posterity.  Alexander,  it  is  certain, 
believed  him  guilty.  He  who  disdained  to  conquer  his 
enemies  by  deceit,  cannot,  without  proof,  be  supposed  capa- 
ble of  treacherously  assassinatiug  hb  friends. 

2  This  conspiracy  is  related  by  Arrian,  1.  iv.  c.  xiii.  and 
xiv.  Tho  scene  waa  Bactra,  or  Zariaspa.  the  eaptital  of 
Bactria.  At  a  hunting-match,  the  king,  bemg  ready  to  kill 
a  boar,  was  anticipated  by  Hermolaua.  To  punish  iJie  in- 
eolenee  of  the  youth,  Alexander  ordered  him  to  be  whipped. 
The  disgrace  aeemed  intolerable  to  Hermolaus  and  his 
companions ;  a  conspiracy  was  formed  to  destroy  Alexan- 
der m  his  sleep.  It  was  diseoTered  by  Ptolemy,  the  son  of 
Lagus.  The  vouths  confessed  their  guilt,  and  declared 
that  Uicv  had  been  confirmed  in  their  purpose  by  Callis- 
tbenes,  the  scholar  of  Aristotle,  an  arrogant  and  morose 
nan,  who,  sheltered  by  the  cloak  of  philosophy,  insolently 
brow-beat  the  prince,  whom  he  was  bound  to  respect 
(Arrian,  p.  871.)  Tho  conspirators  were  stoned  to  death ; 
a  punishment  common  in  that  age,  when  persons  accused 
were  tried  before  numerous  aasemblios,  whose  indignation 
frequently  burst  forth  and  destroyed  atrocious  offenders  on 
tho  spot,  with  the  first  instruments  of  death  that  chance 
offered  to  their  hands.  Callistbones  was  dragged  round  the 
army  in  chains.  Such  is  the  best  authenticated  account  of 
this  afiair,  concerning  which  the  variations  of  ancient 
wriiors  arc  innumerable.  Vid.  Arrian,  1.  iv.  c.  xir.  Curtiiit, 
1.  viii.  c.  viii.  Seneca  Suasor,  i.  Justin,  1.  xv.  c.  iii.  Phi- 
loBtratus,  1.  viii.  o.  i.  Diodor.  Sicul.  pp.  356  et  liSS.  Dio- 
gen.  Laert  in  Aristot.  Suidos,  ad  voo.  As  an  example  of 
tlie  iqjuatioe  done  the  eharaoler  of  Alexander,  I  shall  insert 
the  passage  of  Seneca :  "  Hoe  est  Alexandri,  crimen  cter- 
num,  quod  nulla  virtus,  nulla  bellorum  felicitas  redimet 
Nam  (juoties  qois  dixerit,  Occidit  Porsarum  multa  millia; 
opponitur,  et  CaUisthenem.  Cluoties  dictum  erit,  omnia 
oceano  tenus  vicit,  ipsam  quoque  tentavit  novis  claasibus, 
«t  imperium  ex  angulo  Thracia  usque  ad  oriontis  terminos 

f|rotulit;  dicetor,  sed  Callisthonem  occidit.'*  Yet  this  Cal- 
isthenes  was  a  traitor,  whoso  writings  are  mentioned  with 
contempt  by  Arrian.  loe.  citat.  Polybius,  t  ii.  pp.  64.  335. 
ct  t.  iii.  p.  4S.  Cicero  ad  Quint.  FraL  1.  ii.  epist.  xiii.  et 
Longinus,  c.  ilL  p.  14.  The  patriotism  of  the  Greeks,  and 
the  envy  of  the  Romans,  could  never  forgive  the  transcen- 
dent ^lory  of  Alexander,  which  eclipse  their  own.  In 
spoakmg  of  Philip  and  his  son,  even  Cicero,  (deOtBc)  says, 
"  Alter  semper  raagnos  alter  scpe  turpisvimus.*'  See  like- 
wise Livy,  I.  ix.  e.  xviii.)  The  last  mentioned  writer  (I.  ix. 
c.  XVII.)  goes  out  of  his  way  to  allege  very  inconclusive  ar- 
![I!r!'?J"f  .'^'  believing,  that  had  Alexander  turned  his  arms 
S»  R«ii2,r  •*  ^"^  eeitatoly  been  conquered  by 


[Coir. 

companions  than  subjects.  The  preteoBOQi 
which  sound  policy  taught  him  to  form  and  to 
maintain,  of  being  traced  with  those  eztenil 
honours  ever  claimed  by  the  monarchs  of  the 
East,  highly  offended  the  religious  prejodioM 
of  the  Greeksi,  who  deemed  it  impious  to  jm- 
trate  the  body,  or  bend  the  knee,  to  any  wa- 
tal  sovereign.  Tet  had  he  remitted  fonnalitiei 
consecrated  by  the  practice  of  ages,  he  unit 
insensibly  have  lost  the  respect  of  liis  AflitiB 
subjects.  With  a  view  to  reconcile  the  dii- 
oordant  principles  of  the  victors  and  vanqoidi- 
ed,  he  affected  an  immediate  deecent  from  J«- 
piter  Ammon,  a  claim  liberally  admitted  bjr  thi 
avarice  or  fears  of  the  Libyan  priesti,  ud 
which,  he  had  reason  to  expect,  could  not  ba 
very  obstinately  denied  by  the  credulity  of  thi 
Greeks  and  Macedonians,  who  univernlly  t^ 
knowledged  that  Philip,  his  reputed  lather,  «■ 
remotely  descended  from  the  Grecian  Japiter. 
But  the  success  of  this  design,  which  Dugbt 
have  entitled  him,  as  son  of  Jupiter,  to  tho  ium 
obeisance  from  the  Greeks,  which  the  Bubs* 
rians  readily  paid  him  as  monarch  of  the  Eait, 
was  counteracted,  at  first  by  the  secret  diqiloi* 
sure,  and  afterwards  by  the  open  indifliatios, 
of  several  of  his  generals  and  courtiers.  Nor  did 
the  conduct  of  iUexander  tend  to  extricato  liio 
from  this  difficulty.  With  his  ftiendi,  ke 
maintained  that  equal  intercourse  of  vinti  isd 
entertainments,  which  characterised  the  Maflo> 
donian  manners ;  indulged  the  liberal  flov  flf 
unguarde^H  conversation;  and  often  ezceedod 
that  intemperance  in  wine,  which  disgraced  kii 
age  and  country. 

OlvmD  ^^  "^^  occasions  his  gueiti,  or 

[•.  ?*       entertainers,  enjoyed  and  ibated 

\n  Voft    ^«  indecent  famUiarity  to  whick 

A.  ^.  j^o.  ^^y  ^^  ^^^^   accustomed  witk 

their  kings ;  but  which  the  temper  of  Alem- 
dor,  corrupted  by  prosperity  and  flattery,  wtt 
no  loneer  able  to  endure.  A  scene  of  dnutkoB 
debauchery,  which  must  appear  highly  diagsit- 
ing  to  the  propriety  of  modem  manners,  proved 
fkUd  to  Clitus,  who,  emboldened  by  wine,  dar- 
ingly insulted  his  prince,  yilified  his  nobM 
actions,  and  derided  his  pretensions  to  divioi^. 
The  king,  being  likewise  intoxicated,  a*aa  so 
longer  master  of  himself,  when  Clitus,  who 
had  been  once  carried  from  his  presence,  le- 
turned  a  second  time  to  the  charge,  and  be* 
haved  more  insolently  than  before,  in  an  on- 
happy  moment,  Alexander  tlirust  a  spear  inlo 
the  breast  of  his  friend ;'  but  instantly  repent- 
ing his  fury,  would  have  destroyed  himsdf 
by  the  same  weapon,  had  he  not  been  prevent- 
ed by  his  attendants.  The  bitterness  of  kitie- 
pentance,  and  the  pungency  of  his  remane» 
which  neither  flattery  could  soilen,  nor  M- 
phistry  appease,^  rendered  his  life  bordensoDSi 

S  MontesQuinu,  who  (Voltaire  only  exeepCed)  istbesMS 
distinguished  modem  apologist  of  AlezaDder ,  sayi,  "H^ 
deux  mauvaises  actions ;  il  brula  PoraepoUs  et  tua  Cfitsa 
(Esprit  des  Loix,  1.  x.  c  xiv.)  The  story  of  the  bonug" 
Persepolis  we  have  already  refuted.  The  death  of  <^I4 
Aristobultts,  cited  by  Arrian,  ascribes  entiraly  to  tbt  isw* 
lence  and  foUy  of  Clitus  himself,  aifl  totally  exe«|pel»  Al- 
exander. But  Arrian  obaerves,  like  a  phi)oBO|ilwr,  tbstil* 
oxander  was  justly  blameable  in  alkrwiiig  faiwsslf  te  be 
overcome  by  druokenneas  and  anger,  p.  84.  ,.^ 

4  Agis,  an  Argive  poet,  and  Anaxarchns  the  Sofiwi 
endeavoured  to  euro  hit  mekocholy.    The  ktM  teid  t>Bi 
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and  his  actioni  inconnstent.  At  times,  he  as- 
aamed  the  Persian  dress  and  ornaments;  dis- 
played the  pomp  of  Oriental  despotism ;  em- 
ployed, and  often  preferred,  the  Barbarians; 
and,  in  several  passages  of  his  reign,  this  sac- 
oessful,  but  unhappy,  conqueror  appears  to 
have  been  beset  with  flatterers,  surrounded  by 
conspirators,  adored  by  the  passive  submission 
of  his  eastern  subjects,  and  insulted  by  the  li- 
centious petulance  of  the  Greeks  and  Macedo- 


The  indignation   or  jealousy  of  the  latter 
tinged  the  fairest  of  his  actions  with  dark  and 
odious  colours.  About  a  year  before  his  death, 
a  scene  was  transacted  at  Opis  on  the  Tigris, 
which  shows  the  difficulties  of  his  situation, 
and  the  magnanimity  by  which  he  overcame 
them.    Having   assembled    the    Macedonian 
troops,  he  declared  to  them  his  pleasure,  that 
such  as  felt  themselves  unable,  through  age  or 
infirmities,  to  undergo  the   fatigues  of  war, 
ahotdd  be  honourably  discharged  from  the  ser- 
vice, and  safely  conducted  to  their  respective 
provinces.  This  proposal,  which  ought  to  have 
been  accepted  with  gratitude,  was  heard  with 
disarust    The  soldiers  reflected,  that  the  army- 
had  recently  increased  by  an  accession  of  thirty 
thousand    Barbarians,   armed  and   accoutred 
after  tbe  European  fashion,  trained  to  the  Gre- 
eian  discipline  and  exercises,  and  instructed  in 
the  arts  and  language  of  the  victors.  The  king, 
they  thought,  no  longer  cared  for  the  service  of 
his  veterans,  and  therefore  dismissed  them  with 
contempt.    The  spirit  of  sedition  seized  the 
camp ;  tbe  Macedonians  unanimously  demanded 
their  discharge;  some  adding  with  scoffs,  ^  That 
he  had  no  further  use  for  ihem ;  his  father  Am- 
nion could  fight  his  battles."     At  these  words, 
the  king  sprung  from  the  rostrum  on  which  he 
■tood,  and  commanded  the  most  audacious  to 
be  seized  by  his  targeteers,  and  conducted  to 
immediate  execution.    This  prompt  severity 
appeased  the  rising  tumult.    The  soldiers  re- 
mained motionless  and  silent,  doubtful  or  terri- 
fied.   Alexander  again  mounted  the  rostrum, 
and  spoke  as  follows :  **  It  is  not  my  design, 
Macedonians,  to  change  your  resolution.     Re- 
turn home,  without  hinderance  from  me.   But, 
before  leaving  the  camp,  first  learn  to  know 
your  king  and  yourselves.    My  father  Philip 
(for  with  him  it  is  ever  fit  to  begin)  found  you, 
a.t  his  arrival  in  Macedon,  miserable  and  hope- 
less fugitives;  covered  with  skins  of  sheep; 
feeding  among  the  mountains  some  wretched 
lierds,  which  you    had  neither  strength   nor 
courage  to  defend  against  the  Thracians,  Illy- 
rians,  and  Treballt.    Having  repelled  the  rava- 
gen  of  your  countir,  he  brought  you  from  the 
znountains  to  the  plain,  and  taught  you  to  con- 
fide, not  in  your  fastnesses,  but  m  your  valour. 
By  his  wisdom  and  discipline  he  trained  you 
to  arts  and  civility,  enriched  you  with  mines  of 
^old,  instructed  you  in  navigation  and  com- 
merce, and  rendered  you  a  terror  to  those  na- 


Oiat  Jnslice  wm  described  bj  the  ancirots  ai  seated  near 
the  throne  of  Japiter,  to  iadicate  that  right  and  wrong  de- 
pended on  the  will  ofkingi,  all  whoie  action*  ought  to  be 
field  just  by  themtehrei  and  othera.  Thia  flagitioeaiervility 
Arriaa  apuma  with  indigaatioB,  and  brandi  with  infamy. 
^rian,  p.  81. 


tions,  at  whose  names  yon  used  to  tremble. 
Need  I  mention  his  conquests  in  Upper  Thrace, 
or  those  still  more  valuable  in  the  maritime  pro- 
vinces of  that  country  ?    Having  opened  the 
gates  of  Greece,  he  chastised  the  Fhocians,  re- 
duced the  Thessalians,  and,  while  I  shared  the 
command,  defeated  and  humbled  the  Athenians 
and  Thebans,  eternal  foes  to  Macedon,  to  whom 
you  had  been  successively  tributaries,  subjects, 
an<l  slaves.    But  my  father  rendered  you  their 
masters ;  and  having  entered  the  Peloponnesus, 
and  regulated  at  discretion  the  affairs  of  that 
peninsula,  he  was  appointed,  by  universal  con- 
sent, general  of  combined  Greece ;  an  appoint- 
ment not  more  honourable  to  himself,  than  glo- 
rious for  his  country.    At  my  accession  to  the 
throne,  I  found  a  debt  of  five  hundred  talents, 
and  scarce  sixty  in  the  treasury.  I  contracted  a 
fresh  debt  of  eight  hundred ;  and  conducting 
you  from  Macedon,  whose  boundaries  seemed 
unworthy  to  confine  you,  safely  crossed  the 
Hellespont,  though  the  Persians  still  command- 
ed the  sea.    By  one  victory  we  gained  Ionia, 
.£oIia,  both  Phrygias,   and  Lydia.    By  our 
courage  and  activity,  tlie  provinces  of  Cilicia 
and  Syria,  the  strength  of  Palestine,  the  anti- 
quity of  Egypt,  and  the  renown  of  Persia,  were 
added  to  your  empire.  Yours  now  are  Bactria 
and  Aria,  the  productions  of  India,  the  fertility 
of  Assyria,  the  wealth  of  Susa,  and  the  won- 
ders of  Babylon.    You  are  generals,  princes, 
satraps.    What  have  I  reserved  for  myself,  but 
this  purple  and  diadem,  which  mark  my  pre- 
eminence in  toil  and  danger !    Where  are  my 
private  treasures?*    Or  why  should  I  collect 
themP    Are  my   pleasures  expensive?    You 
know  that  I  fare  worse  than  many  of  yourselves ; 
and  have  in  nothing  spared  my  person.    Let 
him,  who  dares,  compare  with  me.    Let  him 
bare  his  breast,   and  I  wiU   bare   mine.    My 
body,  the  fore  part  of  my  body,  is  covered  with 
honourable  wounds  from  every  sort  of  weapon. 
I  often  watch,  that  you  may  enjoy  repose ;  and, 
to  testify   my  unremitting  attention  to  your 
happiness,  had  determined  to  send  home  the 
aged  and  infirm  among  you,  loaded  with  wealth 
and  honour.    But  since  you  are  all  desirous  to 
leave  me,  Go!    Report  to  your  countrymen, 
that,  unmindful  of  the  signal  bounty  of  your 
king,  you  entrusted  him  to  the  vanquished  Bar<* 
barians.    The  report,  doubtless,  will  bespeak 
your  gratitude  and  piety.*'^ 
Olvmo  Having  thiis  spoken,  he  sprung 

cxiii  4  ^^^  the  rostrum,  aiid  hastened  to 
A  C  325  ^^  p&l&ce,  accompanied  only  by 
his  guards.  During  two  days,  none 
were  admitted  to  his  presence.  On  the  third, 
he  called  the  Persian  nobles  of  distinction,  and 
distributed  among  thenii  the  principal  depart- 
ments of  military  command.  He  then  issued 
orders,  that  certain  bodies  of  the  Barbarian  in- 
fantry and  cavalry  should  be  called  the  roval 
battalion,  and  royal  cohort,  and  by  such  other 
names  as  commanded  greatest  respect.    Ap- 


5  It  appeara  from  Arrian,  that  Alexander  apeaka  of  these, 
as  distinct  from  the  mil'tary  fund,  and  other  revenues,  em- 
ployed in  paying  and  regarding  his  troops,  and  in  ezecatiiig 
such  public  designs  as  seemed  eooduciye  to  the  proaperUy 
of  the  empire. 

0  Arriaa,  p.  158  et  teq. 
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prised  of  these  innoyations,  the  Macedonians, 
who  had  \ong  remained  in  confusion  before  the 
tribunal,  afraid  to  follow  Alexander,  and  afraid 
to  allow  his  retiring  unattended,  flocked  around 
the  palace,  and  deposited  their  arms  at  the  gate, 
humbly  requesting  to  see  their  king,  and  de- 
claring that  they  would  never  stir  from  the 
place,  till  their  tears  had  moved  his  compassion. 
Alexander  came  forth,  beheld  their  abasement, 
and  wept.  The  affecting  silence,  marked  by 
alternate  emotions  of  repentance  and  reconci- 
liation, was  at  length  broke  by  Callines,  a  man 
highly  esteemed  in  the  cavalry :  **  Thy  Mace- 
donians, O  king !  are  grieved  that  the  Persians 
alone  should  be  called  thy  kindred,  and  entitled 
as  such  to  embrace  thee,  while  none  of  them- 
selves are  allowed  to  taste  that  honour."^  Al- 
exander replied,  ^^  From  this  moment  you  are 
all  my  kindred.''  Callines  then  stepped  for- 
ward and  embraced  him ;  and  several  others 
having  followed  the  example,  they  all  took  up 
their  arms,  and  returned  to  the  camp  with 
shouts  of  joy,  and  songs. 

Of  all  men  (if  we  believe  the  concurring  tes- 
timony of  his  historians)  Alexander  was  the 
most  mindful  of  his  duty  to  the  gods.  To  thank 
heaven  for  the  happy  issue  of  this  transaction, 
he  celebrated  a  solemn  sacrifice,  and  after  the 
sacrifice,  an  entertainment  for  the  principal  of 
his  European  and  Asiatic  subjects.  The  Mace- 
donians were  next  to  his  person ;  the  Persians 
next  the  Macedonians ;  the  Grecian  priests  and 
Persian  magi  joined  in  common  libations,  in- 
voking perpetual  concord,  and  eternal  union  of 
empire,  to  the  Macedonians  and  Persians.  Soon 
afterwards,  the  invalids,  whose  dismission  had 
produced  the  mutiny,  gladly  returned  home. 
Alexander  discharged  their  arrears,  allowed 
them  full  pay  until  their  arrival  in  Macedon, 
and  granted  each  soldier  a  gratuity  of  two  hun- 
dred pounds  sterling.  He  again  shed  tears  at 
parting  with  upwards  of  ten  thousand  men, 
who  had  served  him  in  so  many  glorious  cam- 
paigns ;  and,  as  a  testimony  of  his  affectionate 
concern  for  their  safety,  appointed  Craterus, 
whom  he  loved  as  his  own  life,^  to  be  their  con- 
ductor. 

Such  was  the  life  of  this  extraordinary  man, 
whose  genius  might  have  changed  and  improved 
the  state  of  the  ancient  world.  But  the  spirit 
of  improvement  is  transient,  and  demands  per- 
petual efforts  ;  the  sources  of  degeneracy  are 
permanent  and  innumerable.  It  seems  at  first 
sight  to  be  regretted,  that  by  neglecting  to  pro- 
vide for  the  succession  to  his  throne,  he  Icfl  the 
field  open  for  those  bloody  wars  among  his  cap- 
tains, which  long  desolated  the  earth.  Yet  the 
difficulties,  with  which  he  was  himself  obliged 
to  struggle,  might  teach  him  the  impossibility 
of  securing  the  empire  for  the  infancy  of  his 
son  Hercules,  or  the  weakness  of  his  brother 
Aridflsus.  The  principles  of  royal  succesdon 
were  never  accurately  ascertained  in  Macedon; 
and  the  camp  of  a  conqueror  could  not  be  ex- 
pected to  prove  a  good  school  of  moderation  or 
justice.     The  first  measure  adopted  by  his 

1  Arrion  Rays,  "  While  none  of  tbemielTes  ever  tasted 
that  honour.**  M«icffev«r  •««■»  tic  ytyivrmi  T«tfr»  ri(c 
-riM^s.    Arrian,  p.  154. 

2  Arrian,  p.  l§$. 


generals  was,  to  set  aside  the  natuzal  daxm  of 
Hercules,  born  of  the  daughter  of  Dadus,  tad 
to  appoint  Aridcus,  together  with  the  firoit  of 
Roxana's  pregnancy,  if  she  brought  forth  a  soft, 
to  be  joint  heirs  of  the  monarchy.  This  whna- 
sical  destination  announced  little  union  or  st^ 
bility.  Perdiccas,  in  virtue  of  possessing  fhs 
ring  or  seal  of  his  deceased  master,  aaeumed  the 
regency:  the  troops  and  provinces  were  divided 
among  Antigonus,  Ptolemy,  Craterus,  and 
other  chiefs,  who,  having  been  formerly  tbs 
equals,  disdained  to  remain  the  inferiors;,  of 
Perdiccas.  Each  general  trusted  in  his  sword 
for  an  independent  establishment ;  new  troops 
were  raised  and  disciplined;  leagues  fbimed 
and  broken;  the  children  and  relations  of 
Alexander,  who  became  sucoessiTely  piisonen 
in  different  hands,  all  perished  miserablj ;  nor 
was  there  any  cessation  of  crimes  and  calani- 
ties,'  or  any  permanent  settlement  of  the  pro- 
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vinces,  until  the  battle  of  lasns  in 


Phrygia  confirmed  Ptolemy  in  the 
possession  of  -Egypt,  and  Seleucus  in  that  of 
Upper  Asia.^  The  issue  of  the  same  battle 
gave  Macedon  and  Greece  to  Cassander,  and 
Thrace,  with  several  provinces  of  Lower  Asia, 
to  Lysimachus. 

The  great  kingdoms  of  Syria  and  Egypt, 
which  continued  thenceforward,  till  srabdanl 
by  the  Romans,  to  be  governed  by  the  respec- 
tive families  of  Seleucus  and  Ptolemy,  never 
generally^  adopted  the  language  or  manners  of 
their  Grecian  sovereigns.  In  Egypt,  the  first 
successors  of  Alexander  accomplished  the  com- 
mercial improvements  planned  by  that  prinee ; 
and  the  kings  both  of  Egypt  and  of  Syria  af- 
fected, in  their  magnificent  courts,  to  join  the 
arts  and  elegance  of  Greece  to  the  pomp  and 
luxury  of  the  East.  But  their  ostentation  was 
more  remarkable  than  their  taste ;  tlieir  liberal 
characters  were  effaced  by  the  continual  con- 
tact of  servitude ;  they  sunk  into  the  sofbiesi 
and  insignificance  of  hereditary  despots,  whose 
reigns  are  neither  busy  nor  instructive ;  nor 
could  the  intrigues  of  women  and  eonndha,-or 
ministers  equally  efiTeminate,  form  a  anibject 
sufficiently  interesting  to  succeed  the  memora- 
ble transactions  of  the  Grecian  republics. 

In  the  history  of  those  kingdoms,  the  most 
important  event  is  their  conquest  by  the  Ro- 
mans, who  gradually  seized  all  the  westt«rn 
spoils  of  the  empire  of  Alexander,  compre- 
hended between  the  Euphrates  and  the  Hadii- 


3  Diodor.  Sicul.  1.  xix.  ct  xx.  panim. 

4  Arrian,  pp.  160.  et  164. 

5  Yet  aroonff  the  higher  ranki  of  meo,  the  Gnek  la*- 
Euage  continually  ^ainwl  ground.  Bcfom  the  Chritftwa  e^^ 
It  was  spoken  by  Jews,  Romani,  and  Afrieana.  \\  yc^a  ifta 
lan^un^e  of  the'  learned  and  polite  in  EcypC  and  Syria,  aa 
well  a«  in  Italy  and  Carthage.  It  must  have  been  aedcr- 
stood  by  all  ranki  of  raoii  in  Jad^a,  since  the  inspired  wri- 
ters omploved  it  in  propagating  the  jrof pel,  which  w«f  to  b« 
first  preached  to  the  Jew*.  For  this  uoiversalirj,  th«  Gra«k 
•eema  to  have  been  indebted,  1.  To  the  innomerable  Gnek 
colonies  in  Europe,  Asia,  and  Africa.  3.  To  the  cooqueali 
of  Alexander,  whose  armiea  and  garrisona  wwe  eootiBoaiy 
reinforced  from  Greece.  3.  To  the  aocial  and  afiee 
character  of  the  Greeks.  4.  To  the  excellence  of  the 
guage  itaelf  (see  above,  chapters  ▼.  and  6.1  whoee  i 
IS  aa  wonderful  as  ita  extent  The  Greek  waa  apekea  m 
the  middle  of  the  fifteenth  centniy,  when  CoBaleotiosfto 
was  taken  by  the  Turks ;  so  that,  from  the  tiaae  of  Heaer^ 
it  attbsieted  with  little  variation,  aa  a  liviiy  toBgat  ftt  two 
tbgnaaiid  and  foor  hoodred  ywis. 
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atic  seftf  and  suecMttTely  reduced  them  into 
the  form  of  provinces.  Greece,  which  came 
to  be  diitingnjflhed  by  the  name  of  Achaia,  im- 
parted its  literature,  iti  arts,^  and  its  vices,  to 
Italj.  The  conquest  of  Macedon  freed  Rome 
firom  the  weight  of  taxes.  The  acquisition  of 
Syria  doubled  the  revenues  of  that  republic. 
The  subjugation  of  Egypt  doubled  the  price  of 
commodities  in  Italy.  Yet  whatever  might  be 
the  wealth'  of  those  nations,  they  are  entitled 
to  little  reffard  from  posterity,  since,  from  the 
death  of  Alezander,  they  were  not  distinguished 
by  any  invention  that  either  improved  the  prac^ 
tice  of  war,  or  increased  the  enjoyments  of  peace. 
The  feeble  mixture  of  Grecian  colonization 
diffused  through  the  East,  was  sufficient,  in- 
deed, to  tinge,  but  too  inconsiderable  to  alter 
and  assimilate,  the  vast  mass  of  barbarism. 
But  as  the  principle  of  degeneracy  is  often 
stronger  than  that  of  improvement,  the  sloth 
and  servility  of  Asia  gradually  crept  into 
Greece.  That  unfortunate  country,  drained 
of  its  most  enterprising  inhabitants,  who  either 
followed  the  standard,  or  opposed  the  arms,  of 
Alezander,  was  equally  insulted  by  the  severity 
and  the  indulgence  of  his  euccessors,  since,  in 
either  case,  the  Greeks  felt  and  acknowledged 
their  dependence.  Reluctantly  compelled  to 
submit  to  a  master,  they  lost  that  elevation  of 


character,  and  that  enthusiasm  of  valour,  which 
had  been  produced  by  freedom,  nourished  by 
victory,  and  confirmed  by  the  just  sense  of  na- 
tional pre-eminence.  Their  domestic  dissen- 
sions, by  carrying  them  in  great  numbers  into 
the  service  of  foreign  princes,  thereby  diffused 
the  knowledge  of  their  tactics  and  discipline 
through  countries  far  more  extensive  and  po- 
pulous than  their  own;  and  amidst  all  their 
personal  animosities,  the  captains  of  Alezan- 
der, uniformly  embracing  the  mazims  of  des- 
potism which  their  master  magnanimously  dis- 
dained, firmly  and  unitedly  resisted  and  crushed 
the  rising  rebellions  of  the  Greeks,  whose  feeble 
and  ill-conducted  efforts  for  regaining  their 
liberty,  only  plunged  them  deeper  into  servi- 
tude. Destitute  of  immediate  and  important 
objects  to  rouse  their  activity,  the  example  of 
their  ancestors  at  length  ceased  to  animate  and 
inspire  them.  The  rewards  of  merit  being 
withdrawn,  men  no  longer  aspired  at  ezcel- 
lence.  The  spirit  of  patriotism«evaporated ;  the 
fire  of  genius  was  extinguished ;  exertion  pe- 
rished with  hope;  and,  exclusively  of  the 
Achean  League,'  the  unfortunate  issue  of 
which  has  been  already  explained  in  this  work,io 
Greece,  from  the  age  of  Alexander,  offers  not 
any  series  of  transactions  highly  memorable  in 
the  history  of  arts  or  arms. 


CHAPTER  XL. 
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¥  N  the  latter  years  of  Alexander,  literature, 
philosophy,  and  the  fine  arts,  displayed  their 
brightest  charms ;  yet  the  source  of  that  health 
and  vigour,  from  which  their  beauty  flowed, 
had  already  begun  to  fail.  The  military  expe- 
ditions of  that  illustrious  conqueror  were  de- 
scribed, and  published  after  his  death,  in  the 
authentic  and  interesting  narratives  of  Ptolemy 
and  Aristobulus,io  who  had  been  the  witnesses 


6  Notwithslanding  the  dagwDeraey  of  the  Greeks  under 
the  Maeedoniao  and  Boman  governmenti,  their  oountiy. 
and  partiealarlr  Athene,  wai  long  reforded  ai  the  principal 
■eat  of  arte  and  phUoaopfaj.  But  the  Greek  artists,  es  well 
M  poeti,  orators^  historians,  and  philosophers,  of  later 
timet,  were  mere  imitators,  who  fell  infinitely  short  of  the 
aserit  and  fame  of  the  neat  orif  inab.  The  works  of  Phi- 
dias and  Apelles,  of  Sophocles,  Demosthenes,  Plato,  Ac. 


more  in  the  next  chapter. 

^  7  Of  which  see  an  aeooont  extracted  from  the  pablic  re- 
fioters,  in  Appian.  Alexand.  in  Proem. 

8  The  jodieioos  Polybins  treats  the  Achaan  leacoe,  and 
other  collateral  transactions  of  the  Greeks  and  Macedo- 
niftna,  as  episodes  in  his  invaluable  history  of  the  progress 
sad  aggrandisement  of  the  Eoman  republic 

9  See  ^  137.  , 

10  Aman  is  Proem. 


and  companions  of  his  victories.  But  his  ex- 
traordinary exploits,  and  unexampled  success, 
which  far  eclipsed  the  imaginary  renown  of  the 
fabled  heroes  of  antiquity,  produced,  even  in 
his  life-time,  a  crowd  of  writers,  whose  credu- 
lity, and  love  of  the  marvellous,  could  only  be 
exceeded  by  their  mean  adulation,  and  servile 
superstition.  1^  Exaggeration  in  matters  of  fact 
produced  that  swelhng  amplification  of  style, 
those  meretricious  ornaments,  and  affected 
graces,  which  characterized  the  puerile  and 
frigid  compositions  of  Callisthenes,  Onesicritus, 
and  Hegesias.^3  The  false  taste  of  these  pre- 
tended historians,  to  whose  perverse  industry 
must  be  ascribed  the  ridiculous  trappings  which 
have  too  long  disfigured  the  august  form  of  Al- 
exander, was  admired  and  imitated  by  many 
of  their  contemporaries.  The  contagion  in- 
fected even  the  orators ;  and  it  is  worthy  of 
observation,  that  the  verbose  emptiness  and 
bombast  of  the  Asiatic  eloquence,  was  first  in- 
troduced into  Greece,  in  the  age  which  had 
applauded  the  chaste  and  nervous  compositions 


11  Lucian  do  Scribend.  Histor. 
13  Strabo,  1.  xix.  p.  446. 
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of  LycargOB,  Hyperides,  iEecihinos,  and  De- 
aiosthenes.^  So  true  it  is,  that  in  every  coun- 
try where  the  human  genius  has  attained  its 
highest  point  of  perfection,  a  principle  of  de- 
generacy naturally  carries  things  in  a  oontrairy 
direction ;  because  those  who  are  incapable  of 
excellence,  still  covet  distinction,  and  despair- 
ing to  equal  their  predecessors  in  the  beauties 
of  truth  and  nature,  have  recourse  to  false  con- 
ceits and  artificial  refinements. 

•  Under  the  Macedonian  government,  Greece 
produced  not  any  original  genius  in  the  serious 
kinds  of  poetry.  The  tragedies  of  Sophocles 
and  Euripides  still  kept  possession  of  the  thea^ 
tre.  But  no  lyric,  no  epic  poet  appeared,  capa- 
ble to  adorn  the  exploits  of  Alexander,  though 
that  prince,  intoxicated  with  the  love  of  fame, 
fflunifioently  rewarded  the  ignoble  flattery  of 
Agts,  Oleon,  Charilus,  and  other  contemptible 
encomiasts ;  who  corrupted  his  heart,  without 
vitiating  his  judgment,  since  he  declared,  that 
he  would  rather  be  the  Thersites  of  Homer, 
than  the  Achilles  of  ChsBrilus.^  Yet  in  the 
same  age  Philemon,  Antiphanes,*  Lycon,^ 
above  all,  the  Athenian  Menander,  carried  co- 
medy to  the  highest  perfection  which  it  ever 
attamed  in  any  nation  of  antiquity.  During 
the  republican -form  of  government,  the  insti- 
tutions and  character  of  the  Greeks  were  ex- 
tremely unfavourable  to  this  species  of  writing. 
The  licentious  turbulence  of  democracy  gene- 
rally converted  their  attempts  at  wit  and  hu- 
mour into  petulance  and  buffoonery.  The 
change  of  government  and  manners,  requiring 
due  respect  to  the  rules  of  propriety  and  the 
dictates  of  caution,  improved  their  discern- 
ment, and  gradually  made  them  sensible  to  that 
refined  ridicule,  where  more  is  meant  than  said, 
and  to  those  more  interesting,  because  juster, 
delineations  of  character,  which  distinguished 
the  comic  strains  of  Philemon  and  Menander.^ 

Alexander,  during  his  early  youth,  took  de- 
light in  dramatic  entertainments.  Thessalus 
was.  his  favourite  actor,  but  Athenadorus  was 
more  approved  by  the  public.  To  Athenadorus, 
the  magistrates,  who,  according  to  the  Grecian 
custom,  were  ^appointed  to  decide  the  preten- 
sions of  rival  candidates  for  theatrical  fame, 
adjudged  the  prize  of  merit.  The  young  hero 
declared,  that  this  decision  gave  him  more  pain 
than  he  would  have  felt  at  the  loss  of  his  in- 
heritance.^ The  musicians  Tirootheus^  and 
AntigenidesS  still  displayed  the  wonderful  ef- 
fects of  their  art;  but  as  the  severity  of  edu- 
cation and  manners  continually  relaxed  in  all 
parts  of  Greece,  we  find  that  music,  originally 
destined  to  purify  and  exalt  the  mind,  was  in 
latter  times  universally  employed  to  seduce 
and  inflame  the  passions.^ 
'  The  arts  of  design,  painting,  sculpture,  and 
architecture,  appeared  in  their  highest  lustre  in 


1  Dionji.  Halicarn.  do  Btructnra  Oration.     Loo^ooi 
de  Sablim.  Cicero  de  Orator,  et  de  Clar.  Orator,  paaum. 
9  Aero,  ad  Herat  Art.  Poet.  v.  357.  Curtini,  I.  Tiii.  o.  v. 

3  Atheoeua,  1.  ziii.  p.  555. 

4  Plut.  Orat  ii.  de  FortuD.  Alexand. 

5  Vid.  Pint.  Comp.  Ariatoph.  et  Menand. 
'  6  Plot.  Orat.  ii.  de  Fortun.  Alexand. 

7  HephMt  de  Metr. 

8  Pint.  Orat.  de  Forton.  Alexand. 

9  Ariatot  PoUtic  1.  tiu.  c.  vi. 


the  age  of  Philip  and  Alexander,  both  whiek 
princes  had  no  less  taste  to  judge,'*'  than  muni- 
ficence to  reward  them.  The  eastern  expedi- 
tion of  the  latter  introduced,  or  at  least  gxvatif 
multiplied,  in  Greece,  those  precious  and  daiir 
ble  gems,  which  thenceforth  exhibited  some  d 
the  finest  specimens  of  Grecian  ingenui^. 
The  skill  and  taste  of  Pyrgoteles  were  distitt* 
guished  in  this  valuable,  though  minute  art." 
He  enjoyed  the  exclusive  honour  of  represent- 
ing the  figure  of  Alexander  on  gems,  as  <&d 
Lysippus  of  casting  it  in  bronze,  and  Apdki 
of  painting  it  in  colours.  <^3  Lysippus  was  jostlj 
admired  for  bringing  back  the  art  to  a  doss 
study,  and  nearer  imitation,  of  nature,  without 
yielding  to  his  predecessors  in  ideal  beauty." 
We  have  already  mentioned  his  twenty-oae 
equestrian  statues  of  the  Macedonian  guards, 
slain  in  the  battle  of  the  Granicus.  He  is  said 
to  have  made  six  hundred  and  ten  figures  in 
bronze  ;^^  a  number  which,  if  not  greatly  ex- 
aggerated, would  prove  his  facility  of  workiiig 
to  have  far  surpassed  that  of  all  statnanesi  an- 
cient or  modem.  The  numerous  list  of  pain^ 
ers,  contemporary  with  ApeUes,  indicates  an 
extraordinary  demand  for  their  art ;  sioce  as 
profession,  that  is  not  gainful,  will  erer  be  veiy 
generally  followed.!^  The  most  celebiated  ef 
these  artists  were  Amphion  and  Aaclepiodoina,** 
whom  Apelles  acknowledged  as  his  superiofs 
in  some  parts  of  composition ;  Aristides  the 
Theban,  who  was  inimitable  in  expression  ;>' 
and  Protogenes  of  Rhodes,  whom  Aristotle  ex- 
horted to  paint  the  immortal  exploits  of  Alex- 
ander.18  The  inferior  branches  of  the  art,  if 
not  first  cultivated  in  that  age,  weie  then  car- 
ried to  perfection.  Pyreicus^^  confined  him- 
self to  subjects  of  low  life,  and  Antiphilns^  to 
caricatures,  which  the  Greeks  called  GryllL 
The  theory  and  practice  of  painting  was  ex- 
plained in  many  works,  the  loss  of  which  is 
much  to  be  regretted.^^ 

Amidst  the  great  multitude  of  artists,  and 
writers  on  art,  all  acknowledged  the  pre-ami- 
nence  of  Apelles,  whose  works  were  innumera- 
ble, and  each  sufficient  to  establish  his  fame.^ 
His  picture  of  Alexander,  grasping  a  thunder- 
bolt, was  sold  to  the  templo  of  Ephesian  Diana 
for  four  thousand  pounds.  His  Venus  Ani^ 
dyomen^  was  damaged  by  accident ;  none  woold 
venture  to  restore  the  parts  that  had  been  effao- 
ed :  so  that  the  injury  of  the  picture  contziboled 
to  the  glory  of  the  artist.  The  model  of  this 
Venus  was  the  beautiful  Campasp^,  the  favour- 
ite mistress  of  Alexander.  The  sensibility  of 
Apelles  was  too  deeply  penetrated  with  the 
charms  which  he  so  successfully  ezpieassd. 


10  Jadicinm  agUile  vidsBdi^  aitibna.    Her.  Edl  I.  iLBa. 
L  T.  843. 

11  Plin.  1.  viL  e.  xxxvii.  et  Plotareh.  in  Alexand. 
IS  Vid.  Plin.  edit.  Berolin.  1 8U.  iii.  S17— S9B. 

13  Plin.  iii.  194,  et  aeq. 

14  The  Siear  Falconet,  wbo  made  the 
Peter  the  Great,  thinks  die  thinf  impoaaihle,  and 
difierent  meaninf  to  the  words  of  Plin  j.    See  bis 
tioos  on  the  paaeage,  in  hie  tntaalatieii  of  the  boefci 
PUdt  relatiye  to  the  arte.    V(d.  ii.  I.anwinneL 

15  Plin.  iii.  SS9.  10  Idem,  iii. 

17  Idem,  iii.  815— S9S. 

18  He  exhorted  him  to  jmint  them  "  proptar 
rerom."   Plin.  ibid. 

10  Plin.  iii.  836.  80  Idem,  iiL  i 

81  UMs,  ibid.  88  Flm.  tii.  att»«tSH- 
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Alexander  wu  no  sooner  acquainted  with  his 
paraion,  than,  in  the  language  of  Pliny,  he 
made  him  a  present,  not  only  of  Campasp^,  but 
of  his  own  affection,  too  little  respecting  the 
feelings  of  the  beloved  object,  at  her  degradation 
from  being  the  mistress  of  a  king,  to  become  the 
possession  of  a  painter.  Yet  this  celebrated 
artist,  who  enjoyed  other  striking  proofs  of  his 
master^s  partiaUty  and  friendship,  lived  on  good 
terms  with  his  brethren.  With  the  frankness 
of  his  age  and  nation,  he  assumed  the  merit 
which  belonged  to  him,  and  freely  asserted,  that 
none  of  his  competitors  could  imitate  the  grace- 
fulnees^i  of  his  attitudes  and  figures.  But  in 
some  other  branches  of  the  art,  he  acknowledg- 
ed himself  inferior  to  several  of  his  contempo- 
raries. The  desire  of  seeing  the  works  of  Fro- 
togenes  carried  him  to  Rhodes.  He  there  found 
a  rival  not  altogether  unworthy  to  alarm  his 
jealouqr.  But  instead  of  yielding  to  the  dic- 
tates of  this  unworthy  passion,  he  drew  Froto- 
genes  from  obscurity ;  raised  the  price  of  his 
pictures ;  and  taught  the  Rhodians,  who  under- 
valued the  same  talents  in  their  fellow  citizen, 
which  they  admired  in  a  stranger,  to  acknow- 
ledge and  respect  his  merit.^* 

Soon  after  the  death  of  Alexander,  painting 
and  the  kindred  arts  ceased.^^  By  this  expres- 
sion, Pliny  means  not,  that  they  ceased  to  be 
eultivated,  but  to  make  farther  progress ;  since 
neither  the  scholars  of  Apelles  and  Lysippus, 
nor  those  who  came  ailer  them,  were  capable  to 
reach  the  glory  of  their  predecessors.  The 
Greek  kings  of  Egypt  and  Syria  seem  to  have 
bent  their  attention  rather  to  literature,  than  to 
the  arts.  But,  in  both,  the  schools  of  Alexandria 
and  Seleucia  never  aspired  beyond  the  humble 
merit  of  imperfectly  imitating  those  of  Greece. 
In  proportion  to  its  neighbourhood  to  that  coun- 
try, the  arts  took  firmer  root  in  Alexandria 
than  in  Seleucia ;  and,  from  the  same  circum- 
stance, they  seem  to  have  flourished  longer  and 
more  abundantly  in  the  little  pruicipalities  of 
Pergamus  and  Bithynia,  than  in  the  wealthy 
kingdoms  of  Syria  and  Egypt.^^ 

The  expedition  of  Alexander  contributed  to 
the  improvement  of  the  sciences,  both  natural 
and  moral.  His  marches  were  carefully  mea- 
sured by  Diognetes  and  Beton.  Other  geome- 
ters^^  were  employed  to  survey  the  more  re- 
mote parts  of  the  countries  which  he  traversed; 
and  the  exact  description  of  his  conquests, 
which,  from  these  and  other  materials,  ho  took 
care  to  have  compiled  by  men  of  approved  in- 
tegrity and  abilities,  gave  a  new  form  to  the 
science  of  geography.^' 

AAer  the  conquest  of  Babylon,  Alexander 
eagerly  demanded  the  astronomical  observa- 
tions, which  had  been  carefully  preserved  in 
that  ancient  capital  above  nineteen  centuries. 
They  remounted    twenty-two   hundred   and 


83  **  De  MM  ill  onam  Veneram  dtoebat  qgun  Omei  eharita 
voesnt ;  Mtera  omnU  eoatigina ;  Md  hae  Mli  nbi  iwrninsm 
poram/'    Pltn.  iiL  SB,  st  Mq. 

94  Plio-iliid. 

85  ^  CMMTit  dainde  us.**    Plin.  ibid. 

96  WiBkelmann,  GMehiehtodsr  Kumt  dM  AlMrthaiBS, 
p.  711,  oi  Mq. 

97  Btiabo,  L  U.  ji.  47. 

18  Caniai  rar  I'OrifiiM  de  r Aitnaomis,  4(6..  Aoadsm. 
im  BcitnMt,  t.  viaL  p.  13. 
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thirty-four  years  beyond  the  Christian  era.  By 
order  of  Alexander,  they  were  faithfully  tran- 
scribed, and  transmitted  to  Aristotle,^^  who 
was  probably  prevented  by  his  infirm  state  of 
health  fri>m  accompanying  his  pupil  to  tha 
East ;  or  who,  perhaps,  voluntarily  preferred  a 
philosophical  retirement  in  Athens,  to  the  glory 
of  attending  the  conqueror  of  the  world. 

Nor  was  wis  the  only  present  to  his  preceptor^ 
by  which  Alexander  displayed  at  once  his  grati- 
tude and  love  of  science.  Natural  history  was 
peculiarly  indebted  to  his  curiosity  and  munifi- 
cence. At  the  expense  of  near  two  hundred 
thousand  pounds,  an  expense  equivalent  to  a  far 
larger  sum  in  the  present  age,  he  collected  many 
rare  productions  of  nature  in  different  countries 
of  Asia,  and  particularly  that  amazing  variety 
of  animals,*^  which  Aristotle  has  described 
with  such  inimitable  precision'^  in  his  work  on 
that  subject. 

But  whatever  obligations  natural  knowledge 
owed  to  Alexander,  it  would  seem  that  the  mo- 
ral sciences  were  not  less  benefited  by  his  dis- 
coveries and  conquests.*^  The  study  of  human 
nature  must  have  been  greatly  enlarged  by  such 
a  wide  survey  of  manners,  institutions,  and 
usages ;  nor  was  this  advantage,  perhaps,  con- 
fined to  those  who  performed  the  expedition, 
whose  works  have  unifortunatel^  perished ;  since 
the  moral  and  political  treaUses  of  Aristotle 
discover  not  only  more  method  in  his  reason- 
ings, but  a  more  copious  fund  of  facts  on  which 
to  reason,  than  the  writings  of  all  his  predeces- 
sors together,  not  excepting  those  of  the  tra- 
vellers, Xenophon  and  Plato. 

The  greatest  part  of  the  works  of  Aristotle 
were  doubtless  composed  before  the  Macedonian 
conquest ;  yet  it  is  not  improbable  that  this  ex- 
traordinary man,  whose  industry  was  equal  to 
his  genius,  continually  retouched  and  improved 
them ;  and  it  cannot  be  imagined  that  the  rich 
harvest  of  facts  and  observations  collected  by  hia 
learned  friends  who  accompanied  Alexander, 
would  be  overlooked  by  a  philosopher,  who 
seems  not  only  ambitious  to  eclipse  his  predeces- 
sors and  contemporaries,  but  solicitous  to  leave 
no  gleanings  of  fame  to  be  acquired  by  hia 
scholars  and  successors. 

»  Aristotle,*'  says  Lord  Bacon,''  *^  thought, 
like  the  Ottoman  princes,  that  he  could  not 
reign  secure,  unless  he  destroyed  all  his  bre- 
thren ;"  nor  was  hi?  literary  ambition  more  ex- 
clusive than  exorbitant  He  aspired  to  embrace 
the  whole  circle  of  the  arts  and  sciences,  and 
professed  to  explain  whatever  can  be  known 
concerning  the  moral,  as  well  as  the  material, 
world.  Not  satisfied  with  extending  his  em- 
pire to  the  utmost  verge  of  intellect,  he  boldly 
attempts  questions  beyond  all  human  know- 
ledge, with  the  same  confidence  that  his  pupU 

90  Porphyr.  apod  Simplioinm,  in  Ariftot  de  Colo,  L  ii. 

30  PUd.  1.  viii.  e.  xvi. 

31  8m  the  admirable  eiUioimn  oe  Ari>U>tfo*f  History  of 
ADiiDiUe,  by  Baflfon,  rol.  i. 

38  The  vta  and  admem  not  only  flooriahed  in  Alexan- 
der*a  time ;  they  floniitbed,  mm  Plutareb,  itm  AA.ig«»lf •». 
"  He  WM  the  effleiaot  eaue  of  tbia  oflbet."  The  paaaaca 
whieh  followB,  KMttrm*  m**  yt  iw^efiM,  dec  ahoold  bo 
■tudied  by  all  prioeM  who  aipire  to  (lorT ;  a  glovy  greater 
than  power  can  giro;  mora  SKtooiivo  and  more  paimaMat 
than  eonqoeft  can  eonfer. 

33  De  Angm.  Beisotiann,  L  iii.  e.  iv. 
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entered  on  a  battle.  But  having  to  contend 
with  enemies  more  etabbom  than  the  Perriami, 
his  raahnesB  was  less  saccessfal  than  that  of 
Alexander. 

He  divided  philosophy  into  contemplative 
and  practical.  The  contemplative  or  aiwtract 
philosophy,  to  which  he  first  gave  the  name  of 
metaphysics,*  is  obscure  throughout,  often  un- 
intelligible, still  more  chimerical,  but  far  less 
agreeable,  than  tbat  of  his  master  Plato.  It 
comprehended  not  only  the  examination  of  those 
abstract  ideas,  ezittenee^  subttaneej  qtutlH^/^  ge- 
nttf,  tpeeiet,  See.  which  were  so  long  and  so 
uselessly  tortured  by  the  perverse  industry  of 
the  schoolmen,  but  the  general  doctrines  con- 
cerning mind  or  spirit,  particularly  the  mind  of 
the  Deity.  The  human  soul  is  treated  in  a 
separate  work ;  in  which  it  must  be  acknow- 
ledged, that  Aristotle  has  made  new  names, 
rather  than  new  discoveries  ;  and  the  doctrine 
of  the  immortality  is  no  where  so  fully  eluci- 
dated by  this  philosopher,  as  it  had  been  by 
Plato. 

The  natural  philosophy  of  Aristotle  deserves 
the  name  of  metaphysic,  in  the  modem  sense 
of  that  word,  since  he  explained  the  laws  of  the 
universe,  by  comparing  abstract  ideas,  not  by 
observation  and  experience.  When  he  descends 
to  particulars,  he  betrays  more  ignorance  con- 
cerning the  motions  and  magnitudes  of  the 
heave^y  bodies,  than  many  of  his  predecessors. 
With  the  anatomy  of  man  and  oUier  animals, 
he  was  well  acquainted,  considering  the  gross 
errors  which  generally  prevailed  in  the  age  in 
which  he  lived.  Chemistry  was  not  yet  invent- 
ed. Since  the  introduction  of  the  ideal  philo- 
sophy, men  had  ceased  to  obterve  nature;  it 
could  not  therefore  be  expected  that  they  should 
imitate  her  operations,  and  examine  her  by  the 
test  of  experiment.  In  mathematics,  Aristotle 
appears  to  have  been  less  versed  than  his  pre- 
decessors, Pythagoras  and  Plato  ;  although,  in 
the  invention  of  the  art  of  syllogism,  he  dis- 
plays a  perseverance  of  mental  energy,  which, 
had  it  been  directed  to  the  ma&iematical 
sciences,  might 'have  produced  the  greatest 
discoveries. 

The  scepticism  of  his  contemporary  Pyrrho, 
and  still  more  the  captious  sophistry  of  the 
Eristics,  might  natursJly  engage  Aristotle  to 
examine  wiUi  more  attention  than  his  prede- 
cessors, the  nature  of  truth,  and  the  means  of 
defending  it  against  the  attacks  of  declamation 
and  the  snares  of  subtlety.  He  undertook, 
therefore,  the  arduous  task,  of  resolving  all  rea- 

«  1  By  ■omo  writen  it  is  mppoMd,  that  thii  title  was  be- 
stowed on  the  foarteen  booka  of  Ariatotle,  immediately  fol- 
lowing hia  Phyaifii^  by  Andronicm  of  RbodoL  a  Peripatetio 
pbiloaopher  in  the  afe  of  Avfuatua,  wIm  pabliahed  the  fint 
complete  edition  of  Anitotie*a  works.  From  that  time,  the 
▼ariou  rabjeets  treated  in  these  fonrteen  books  were  con- 
oeived  as  conatitDtinf  one  braneh  of  leienoe.  Aristotle  bad 
divided  philowphy  into  Bpecnlatire  and  praeticaL  The  first 
eomprehended  metaphysics,  whieh  examined  the  general 
properties  of  bang,  ana  the  esMnee  of  things  loparate  from 
■natter ;  physieSf  which  examined  the  nature  of  material 
subitancea,  and  the  human  soul ;  and  mathematics,  whieh 
wambled  certain  properties  of  body,  abstracted  ftom  body. 
The  practical  pbiloaophy  of  Aristotle,  which  was  intsoded 
to  regolate  the  intelleetnal  and  moral  operations  of  men, 
•omprehonded  lo^c,  under  which  he  eeeroa  to  have  included 
rhetoric  and  criticism;  and  morals,  including  eeooomiei 


soning  into  its  primary  elements,  and  of  de- 
ducing from  thence  the  rules  by  whidi  cveiy 
conclusion  must  be  connected  with  his  pre- 
mises, in  order  to  render  it  legitimate.  This 
bold  design  he  accomplished ;  having  erected, 
on  a  single  axiom,  a  larger  system  of  abstract 
truths,  all  fortified  by  demonstration,  than  wen 
ever  invented  and  perfected  by  any  other  sun. 
The  axiom  from  which  he  sets  out,  and  in 
which  the  whole  terminates,  is,  that  whatever 
is  predicated  of  a  genus,  may  be  predicated  of 
every  species  and  individual  contained  onder 
it  But  the  application  of  this  axiom  is  fiv 
the  most  part  sufiiciently  obvious,  without  the 
rules  of  Aristotle ;  whose  logic,  how  socjceseful 
soever  it  might  prove  against  the  subtleties  of 
the  Sophists  and  Erittics^  contibntes  little  to 
the  formation  of  the  understanding,  and  wk 
thing  to  the  judicious  observation  of  man  or 
nature,  on  which  all  useful  disooveriee  must  be 
founded. 

From  the  general  wreck  of  literatare,  in 
which  many  of  Aristotle's  writings  perished,* 
had  nothing  been  saved  but  the  works  above 
mentioned,  it  must  be  confessed  that  the  pte- 
ceptor  of  Alexander  would  not  greatly  merit 
the  attention  of  posterity.  In  hie  abstract  or 
metaphysical  philosophy,  we  can  only  lament 
vast  efforts  mispent,  and  great  genius  misap- 
plied. But,  in  his  critical  and  moral,  and  above 
all,  in  his  political  works,  we  find  the  same 
penetrating  and  comprehensive  mind,  the  same 
subtlety  of  reasoning,  and  vigour  of  intellect, 
directed  to  objects  of  great  importance  and  ex- 
tensive utility.  The  condition  of  the  times  in 
which  he  lived,  and  the  opportunities  peculiar 
to  himself,  conspired  with  the  gifts  of  nature, 
and  the  habits  of  industiy,  to  raise  him  to  that 
eminence,  which  was  acknowledged  by  his  con- 
temporaries, and  admired  by  posterity. 

A  n  <iAQ  H®  ^^  ^^™  ^  ^®  ^^^  J®"'  ^ 
A.  K..  JOtf.   ^^  ninety-ninth  Olympiad,  at  Sta- 

gira,  a  provincial  city  of  Macedon,  and  educai- 
ed  at  the  court  of  Pella,  where  his  father  was 
king's  phvsician.  In  his  early  youth,  he  was 
sent  to  Athens,  and  remained  there  twenty 
years  an  assiduous  scholar  of  Plato,  in  a  d^ 
where  literature  and  the  fine  arts  were  culti- 
vated with  unexampled  success,  and  where  the 
philosophic  spirit,  though  often  improperly  di* 
rected,  flourished  in  the  utmost  vigour.  Se- 
lected by  the  discernment  of  Philip,  to  guide 
and  confirm  the  promising  dispontions  of  his 
admired  son,  he  returned  to  his  native  coantrj, 
and  continued  eight  years  at  the  Macedomaa 
court.  Whatever  benefit  accrued  to  Alexander 
from  the  instructions  of  Aristotle,  it  is  certain 
that  the  latter  derived  great  advantages  from 
the  gratitude  of  his  royd  pupil.  Of  this,  seve- 
ral proofs  have  already  occurred ;  and  perhaps 
it  may  be  ascribed  to  the  mimificence  of  Alex- 
ander, that  his  preceptor  was  enabled  to  farm  a 
library,*  a  work  of  prodigious  expense  in  that 
age,  and  in  which  he  coudd  only  be  rivalled  by 
the  Egyptian  and  Pergamenian  kings.  Bat  the 
library  of  Aristotle  was  collected  for  use,  doI 
merely  for  ostentation.^ 

8  See  the  fate  of  his  works  ccrsfiilly  leiated  in  Bayk^ 
Dictionary,  article  Tyraanioa. 

3  Stratio. 

4  The  Sgyptiaa  and  Purfuieinaa  ktsfs 
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The  last  fourteen  yean  of  his  life  he  spent 
mostly  at  Athens,  sorroonded  with  every  as- 
sistance which  men^  and  books  could  o^ord 
him,  for  prosecuting  his  philosophical  inquiries. 
The  glory  of  Alexander's  name,  which  then 
filled  the  world,  ensured  tranquillity  and  respect 
to  the  man  whom  he  distinguished  as  his  friend ; 
but  after  the  premature  death  of  that  illustrious 
protector,  the  inyidious  jealousy  of  priests  and 
sophists  inflamed  the  malignant  and  supersti- 
tious fury  of  the  Athenian  populace ;  and  the 
same  odious  passions  which  proved  fatal  to  the 
offensive^  virtue  of  Socrates,  fiercely  assailed 
the  fiune  and  merit  of  Aristotle.  To  avoid  the 
cruelty  of  persecution,  he  secretly  withdrew 
himself  to  Chalcis,  in  Euboea.  This  measure 
Olvmn  '*^'*  suificiently  justified  by  a  pru- 
cx(v  3  ^^^^  regard  to  his  personal  safety ; 
A  C  322.  ^^^^^^  ^  conduct  should  appear 
JEtat!  63  ^"^iQ<^y«  when  contrasted  with  the 
firnmess  of  Socrates  in  a  similar 
situation,  he  condescended  to  apologise  for  his 
flight,  by  saying,  that  he  was  unwilling  to  af- 
ford the  AUienians  a  second  opportunity  ^  to 
■in  against  philosophy."^  He  seems  to  have 
survived  his  retreat  from  Athens  only  a  few 
months ;  vexation  and  regret  probably  shorten- 
ed his  da3rs.8 

Notwithstanding  the  occasional  persecutions 
of  speculative  men,  philosophy  had  fixed  its 
roots  too  deeply  in  Athens,  to  be  extirpated  by 
the  temporary  frenzy  of  a  capricious  populace. 
Theophrastus  calmly  succeeded  Aristotle  in 
the  Feiipaton,  or  walk  of  the  Lyceum,  from 
which  place  their  followers  retained  the  name 
Olvmo        °^  Peripatetics.'  At  the  same  time, 

J  "'  Zeno  taught  virtue  in  the  Stota,  or 
Portico,  from  which  his  disciples 
derived  the  appellation  of  Stoics. ^o  Epicurus 
explained  pleasure  in  those  well-known  gar- 
dens, which  were  distinguished  by  his  name.'^ 
The  followers  of  Diogenes,  the  Cynic,  still  as- 
sembled in  the  Cynosarges;*^  Speusippus  and 
Xenocrates  succeeded  Plato  in  the  Academy  ;^* 
and  even  Pyrrho,  the  Elian,  the  founder  of  the 
sceptical  sect,  who  had  accompanied  Alexan- 
der in  his  eastern  expedition,  and  shared  the 
munificence  of  that  prince,^^  became,  after  the 
death  of  his  benefactor,  a  citizen  of  Athens.'^ 
Thus  did  that  illustrious  city,  after  the  extinc- 
tion of  its  freedom,  and  of  its  military  glory, 
still  maintain  it  pre-eminence  in  literature,  phi- 
losophy, and  the  fine  arts.    In  the  ageof  Alex- 

rsther  or  booki  than  of  learniof .  They  comidered  a  great 
library  as  contribating  to  the  superfluoa*  magnificence  of 
royal^.  Vid.  Galen.  Comment.  8.  in  Hippocrat  de  Natnr. 
Horn. 

5  AriatoUe  probably  had  many  anftanta  in  hii  philoao- 
l^ical  inqntiiee  and  compoaitions.  O  ft  fl^e^e$,  %mt  *m9 
mvrow  mv^Svvmrmt  i^iv^i iv  /SiXriev  S*  ttrmf  iwBfyovs  i%«v. 
Bthie.  Nicom.  1.  z.  c.  vii. 

6  Virtatem  incolnmen  odirona 

Sablatam  ex  oculia  qusrimoa  inridi.    Horaob. 

7  Aft»frm¥ti¥  mf  rnv  ^fXero^iMv,  ^lian,  I.  iii.  C  tI. 

8  Laert.  I.  r.  in  AriitoU  et  Auctor.  eitat  apod  Brocker. 
Hiator.  Philoaoph.  vol.  i.  p.  787,  ot  aeo. 

9  The  common  opinion,  that  the  foDowert  of  Ariatotle 
were  called  peripatetica,  i»  row  iri^ivaTiiv,  "ex  deambnia- 
tione,'*  adopted  by  Cicero  and  othan,  ia  rafuted  by  the  ao- 
tbors  cited  by  Bracker,  v.  i.  p.  787. 

10  LaerL  ril  5. 

11  Cieero  ad  Attic,  1.  iL  epiit  94.  13  Idem,  ibid.- 

13  Suidaa  in  Speoiipp.    Itaert.  1.  It.  e.  1,  et  aeq. 

14  BeztiM  Empiric,  rynhon.  Hypotyp.  1.  i.  e.  iiL 

15  Laart.  ia  iTrrhon. 


ander,  Athens,  as  the  seat  of  learning,  assumed 
that  precise  form,  which  it  exactly  preserved 
seven  centuries,  till  the  destructive  invasion  of 
Greece  by  Alaric,  and  the  Goths.'^  For  it  is 
A  D  396  ^^''^yof  observation,  that  the  phi- 
'  losophers,  who,  during  this  long  in- 
terval, perpetuated  the  several  sects,  submis- 
sively followed  the  opinions  of  their  respective 
masters.    Soon  after  the  age  of  Alexander, 

Senius  disappeared;  literature  and  the  arts  alike 
egenerated;  no  new  sect  arose;  few  innova- 
tions, and  those  unsuccessful,  were  attempted ; 
and  thus  the  period,  which  has  been  assigned 
for  the  termination  of  the  present  work,  seems 
to  have  bounded  the  progress  of  the  human 
mind;  whether,  according  to  the  observation 
of  Longinus,  because  liberty  is  the  best  nurse 
of  genius,  and  singularly  adapted,  by  cherish- 
ing the  emulation  and  the  hopes,  to  excite  the 
energies,  of  those  bom  to  true  excellence  ;i7  or 
because,  in  the  words  of  a  great  philosopher, 
M  there  is  a  pitch  of  exaltation,  as  well  as  of 
depression,  to  which  when  any  nation  has  at- 
tained, its  affairs  necessarily  return  in  an  oppo- 
site direction." 

Instead  of  examining  this  speculative  ques- 
tion, which  the  world  is  perhaps  still  too  youns^ 
to  enable  us  with  accuracy  to  determine,  it  will 
better  suit  the  design  of  an  historical  work,  to 
explain  the  tenets  of  the  different  schools  of 
philosophy,  then  first  established  in  Athens; 
briefly  to  relate  their  various  success  in  the 
world;  and  to  inquire,  with  becoming  modesty, 
how  far  those  artificial  systems  of  happiness 
correspond  with  the  natural  dictates  of  unper- 
verted  sentiment,  and  impartial  reason.  ^ 

Aristotle,   the  founder    of  the    Peripatetic 
school,  recognised,  like  Socrates  and  Plato,  the 
dignity  of  human  nature,  and  placed  the  chief 
happiness  of  man,  not  in  the  agreeableness  of 
his  passive  sensations,  but  in  the  proper  exer- 
cisers of  his  intellectual  and  moral  powers. 
According  iff  Aristotle,  the  habit  of  this  exer- 
cise, directed  by  right  reason,  constituted  the 
highest  excellence  of  man,  in  the  same  manner 
as  the  excellence  of  other  animals,  and  even  of 
the  vegetable  and  mineral  kingdoms,  resulted 
from  the  perfection  of  those  qualities,  by  which 
they  are  respectively  distinguished.    Yet,  as 
man  is  a  compound  being,  consisting  of  mind 
and  matter,  it  seemed  evident  that  his  well-be- 
ing must  in  some  measure  depend  on  the  con- 
dition of  his  body,  and  on  the  means  necessary 
to  mamtain  this  inferior  part  of  his  nature  in 
its  most  perfect  state.    The  absence  of  disease 
and  infirmity,  and  the  proper  constitution  of  all 
our  bodily  organs,  are  things  desirable  not  only 
on  their  own  account,  but  as  furnishing  us  with 
the  opportunity  and  the  means  to  exert  those 
mental  energies,  from  which  our  principal  feli- 
city results.    In  the  same  manner,  the  goods 
of  fortune,  wealth,  fViends,  and  other  external 

16  See  Qibboo'a  Hialory  of  the  Roman  Empire,  t.  iii.  c. 
xxz. 

17  Long,  de  Sablim.  sect  44. 

18  The  Btoica  adopted,  on  thii  oceaaion,  both  the  icnth 
menta  and  the  langnage  of  Aristotle.  *0  ^tv  ^ixa*o|«c  w^- 
XoTf i«y  ttifyn»v  tStov  •^•9e»  vmXm/itavtf  o  St  ^iXqfo- 
vop  tStmv  miTtv  e  ft  vow  ■%«»,  afiar  *'#«•{•».  M.  Anton, 
ri.  5L  "  The  Taiii^lorioai  roan  placea  hia  own  bappiooai 
in  the  aecioo  of  others:  the  Tolnptnooe  man,  in  hie  paniv* 
Mdsatioiii ;  the  wise  man,  in  hia  own  aetiTt  eztrtioiu." 
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advantages,  are  desirable  not  only  as  contri- 
buting to  the  supply  of  our  bodily  wants,  but 
as  the  instruments  through  which  a  wise  man 
is  enabled  to  exercise  his  virtues,  and  accom- 
plish his  purposes.  Amidst  great  calamities,^ 
Aristotle  required  not  that  perfect  self-com- 
mand to  which  some  philosophers  pretended. 
He  allowed  a  moderate  degree  of  perturbation, 
as  suitable  to  the  weakness  of  human  nature. 
In  the  present  constitution  of  things,  he  thought 
a  certfun  sensibility  of  passion  not  only  excusa- 
ble, but  necessary ;  since  resentment  enabled  us 
to  repel  injuries,'  and  grief  for  past  misfortunes 
made  us  vigilant  to  prevent  the  evils  that  might 
otherwise  overtake  us.  But  althoughlhis  great 
philosopher  acknowledged  the  influence  of  for- 
tune in  human  affairs,  and  thought  it  impossible 
for  the  firmest  of  men  to  remain  unmoved 
amidst  the  miseries  of  Priam ;'  he  maintained, 
however,  that  we  ourselves  were  the  principal 
architects  of  our  own  happiness.  The  attain- 
ment of  this  great  object  depended  far  more  on 
our  own  thoughts  and  reflections,  which  were 
ever  and  intimately  present  with  us,  and  on  the 
constitution  of«our  own  minds,  which  were  in 
some  measure  subject  to  our  own  direction  and 
control,  than  on  our  external  situation  and 
circumstances,  which  only  affected  us  by  acci- 
dent, and  over  which  we  commonly  enjoyed 
but  little  power,  and  sometimes  none.  The  per- 
fection of  our  virtue,  which  was  entirely  our 
own  work,  shone  forth  with  peculiar  lustre 
amidst  the  gloom  of  unmerited  calamity.  When 
we  bore  it  with  becoming  patience,  we  rejoiced 
in  our  own  fortitude;  and  this  inward  pleasure 
always  alleviated  the  smart  of  external  wounds. 
Assaulted  by  the  most  terrible  afflictions,  a  wise 
man  would  not  deserve  indfeed  the  epithet  of 
happy ;  yet  neither  could  he  be  called  miserable^ 
since  he  would  still  disdain  t5  commit  any  thing 
odious  or  base.  Philosophy,  Which  professes  to 
teach  us  the  art  of  enjoying  life,  must  therefore 
disregard  such  circumstances  as  wa  can  neither 
govern  nor  change,  and  confine  its«if  to  that 
part  which  we  can  regulate  and  cofurol.  It 
must  withdraw  our  attention  from  external 
objects,  and  fix  it  on  ourselves.^ 

To  know  himself,  man  must  know  the  pow. 
ers  with  which  he  is  endowed.  Of  those,  we 
possess  some  in  common  with  other  animals,^ 
and  others  in  common  even  with  the  inanimate 
parts  of  nature.*  In  none  of  these,  it  is  evident, 
can  the  proper  employment  of  man  consist,  but 
rather  in  such  faculties,  as,  being  peculiar  to 
himself^   distinguish    and  ennoble  humanity. 


1  OuTi  Y»^  t%  r%t  lu^ai^Qvisf  xivii^iititmi  ^«S'i«(r,  ouri 
VT«  T»y  ru%9VT*«  «Tu%i|ju*TMV,  nXX,*  ux-0  fttymXmv  K«i 
r*\Xmv,    Etnic  Nleom.  I.  i.  c.  x. 

3  To  bear  inralta  tamely,  was  regarded  aa  hifblj  an- 
fraceful,  and  bccomiof  only  the  character  of  a  dave.  Toj'i 
irf07ifA««t^e/«i»eir  •i'ix<«^«'  mvifiritmlti.  Ethic.  Nieom. 

iv.a. 

3  E*  Tt;%ci(  iTeiii/iiitm^-.    Afistot  Ethic.  Nicom.  p.  40. 

4  \xt  explaioio^  the  Arbtoleliaa  phikMophy,  the  learned 
reader  will  perceive  that  I  have  endeavoured  to  tramlate, 
at  literally  aa  poaalble,  the  ener^tio  exprenions  of  it*  aa- 
Ihor.  The  outline  has  been  traced  with  equal  perspicuity 
«nd  e)e((ance  by  Dr.  Adam  Smith,  in  his  Accoant  of  the 
fifstems  of  Ancient  Philosophy,  annexed  to  his  admired 
Theory  of  Moral  Sent!  meats.    The  desi^  of  my  work 

i'^"**  t«  treat  the  subject  more  particularly. 

i  VH  ^*  •••••'•T»»»«'»  the  powers  of  aeosation,  4ke. 

•  The  Ts  ««f«T«»,»,  ite.  ui,  vornw  of  satritioB,  Ite. 


These  characteristic  excellencies  of  our  specifli 
all  refer,  either  to  the  imderstanding,  or  to  the 
will;7  the  first  possesses  reason  essentially  in 
itself,  the  second  Hb  capable  of  being  combined 
and  assimilated  with  this  divine  principle. 
From  the  two  powers  of  the  understanding  and 
the  will  are  respectively  derived  two  danes  of 
virtues,  the  intellectual  and  the  moraL  Saga- 
city, penetration,  intelligence,  wisdom,  are  vir- 
tues of  the  understanding;  gentleness,  temper- 
ance, fortitude,  justice,  are  virtues  of  the  heart. 
The  former  class  consists  in  the  proper  dispoai- 
tion  and  habit>  of  the  intellectiial  part  of  the 
soul;  the  latter,  in  the  proper  disposition  and 
habit  of  the  desires  and  affections,  which,  beinc 
formed  subordinate  to  reason,  and  capable  of 
listening  to  its  dictates,  then  only  perform  their 
duty,  when,  like  obedient  subjects,  they  cheer- 
fully observe  the  commands  of  their  sovereign. 
The  intellectual  virtues  depend  chiefly  on  edn- 
cation  and  exercise;  the  moral  proceed  entirely 
from  habit,  from  which  they  derive  their 
name.9  It  is  by  practising  justice,  that  we 
become  just;  by  practising  temperance,  that 
we  become  temperate ;  by  practising  courage, 
that  we  become  courageous.  Hence  the  won- 
derful power  of  legislation,  and  early  institD- 


7  I  hare  ventured  to  oae  this  word  to  CTBraas  tka  r% 
e^iKTikoy  of  Aristotle,  the  seat  of  appotitas,  anbetMoa^  aad 
passions. 

8  £7aiirou/(ir  it  xai  rev  v^%v  %mrm  tsv  »\tw  rmm  »itmm 
S$  Ts«  iir»iriTs$,  •f<T»ff  Kiy^/ttf.  Ethic  Nifeon.  L  i. 
c.  ult 

9  HSixe;,  iSof ;  moralis,  moa.    The  same  holds  noC  ■ 
English.    The  words  mftrn  in  Greek,  and  virtma  in  Lalm, 
are  of  very  ^neral  import,  denoting  any  praisawodliy  dis- 
position, hnbitj  or  quality,  of  body  or  mind,  iotel]«ct«al  or 
moral.    The  mdeterminata  use  of  these  words  has  oeea- 
sioned  a  Strang  confusion.    The  late  ingenioaa  Mr.  Hume, 
in  his  Inquiry  into  the  Principles  of  lAorals,  which  ia  etbcr 
respects,  he  justly  considers  as  the  moat  valuable  of  ka 
writings,  enters  into  a  large  deduction,  to  prove  that  afl  vir- 
luos  are  praised  and  recommended  aa  uaeful  or  agreeable. 
These  qualitiee  constitute,  according  to  him.  the  proper  do- 
finition,  the  veryoasence  of  virtue ;  and  all  otoer  diatinctioBa 
are  frivolous.    To  justify  this  paradox,  he  alleges  tke  au- 
thority of  Greek  poets  and  philosophers,  who  apply  the 
term  virtus  to  bodily  strenrih  or  addrees,  to  mensorj.  jadg- 
ment,  sagacity^  &c.  as  wolT  as  to  iostice,  hamanitv,  ckari^. 
This  indeed  is  true ;  but  the  Greeks  distinguished  betwcca 
the  virtoes  of  the  body,  and  thoee  of  the  nind ;  aad  tba 
mental  virtuea  they  divided  into  the  intellectaal  and  moraL 
.\ristotIe  characterises  moral  virtue  as  a  voluntary  habit, 
and  says,  that  moral  approbation  is  excited  only  by  tka 
praiseworthy  habit  of  such  aflr«ctions  and  actions  aa  arig»- 
nate  in  eanelves,  and  depend  on  no  extrinsic  caoee.    8ea 
AristoL  Magn.  Moral.  1.  i.  c  xv.  and  his  commratator  A»- 
dronicus  Rhodius,  p.  9d.  and  the  Ethica  to  Nioommchas, 
thronghoai.    Mr.  Hume,  therefore,  is  jusdy  reproved  by 
Dr.  Beattie,  lor  saying,  **  that  the  ancient  mora.lista  made 
no  material  distinction  among  the  different  species  of  meial 
endowmenU  aad  defects."    See  Hume's  Inquiry,  voL  u.  f, 
387.  But  although  the  ancients,  and  Aristotle  in  partioular, 
make  ver^  material  distinctions  between  moral  and  ini^ 
lectual  virtuea,  yet,  in  bis  teal  for  the  good  eaoaa.  Dr. 
Beattie  appears  to  me  to  go  too  far  in  assorting,  ^Ihsk 
though  they  considered  both  the  moral  and  intelleetoal  vir' 
toes  as  necesiarv  to  the  formation  of  a  perfect  cbAractsr, 
and  sometimes  discoursed  of  both  in  tho  sana  traatisa  er 
system,  yet  they  deemed  the  latter  v^u^U  eiily  as 
to  qualify  u*  for  tke  former^  ami  insij^ilic^tt,  or 

o4iou»,  when  thry  failed  to  anewcr  this  emJL**    ScS  ] 

on  Truth,  p.  425.  First  of  all,  according  to  the  GrseJk 
moralists,  it  is  impossible  ever  to  treat  of  the  SDoral  virtass 
as  distinct  fiom  the  intellectual,  since  the  former  could  aol 
exist  without  a  mixture  of  reaaon  or  intellecL  Ethic  Ni> 
com.  passim  :  and  particularly,  1.  iii.  c  ii.  Secondly,  Tbs 
intellectual  virtues  were  so  far  from  being  esteemed  only  u 
means  to  qualify  ns  for  the  moral^  that  Arsitotle  considew 
the  exerciae  of  the  former  totally  lodepeodest  of  tha  latlsr, 
as  constituting  our  kighait  perfeetiM  sind  happinaai  Etkk. 
Nieon.  1.  x.  e.  vii. 
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tion,  by  which  the  Cretaiid,  the  Spartani,  and 
some  other  nationa,  were  honoarably  distin- 
guished among  the  rest  of  mankmd ;  and  by 
which  such  states  as  shall  wisely  imitate  their 
example,  may  still  reach  the  same  elevation  of 
character,  and  still  acquire  the  same  renown : 
**  For  it  LB  not  a  matter  of  little  moment,  how 
we  are  accustomed  in  youth ;  much  depends  on 
that,  or  rather  all." 

The  moral  virtues,  it  is  evident,  are  not  im- 
planted by  nature;  for  that  which  is  established 
by  nature,  cannot  be  essentially  changed  by 
custom.  Heavy  bodies,  which,  by  the  law  of 
nature,  descend,  cannot  be  habituated  to  mount 
upwards;  nor  can  fire,  which  naturally  ascends, 
be  taught  by  habit  to  move  in  a  contrary  direc- 
tion. The  some  holds  concerning  all  the  other 
laws  by  which  nature  governs  her  works.  Our 
senses,  and  other  natural  gifts,  have  the  power 
of  performing  their  several  functions,  before 
they  exert  it ; .  and  they  retain  this  power,  al- 
though we  should  allow  them  to  remain  inac- 
tive. But  virtue,  like  all  practical  arts,  can  be 
acquired  and  preserved  by  practice  only.  It  is 
neither  natural,  nor  contrary  to  nature.  We 
are  bom  capable  to  attain  it,  but  the  invaluable 
attainment  must  be  made  and  perfected  by  ha- 
bit. Yet  the  greater  part  of  those  who  aspire 
to  this  inestimable  prize,  have  recourse  to  vain 
speculations,  flattering  themselves  that  this  is 
philosophy.  Their  conduct  resembles  that  of 
a  patient,  who  should  carefully  listen  to  his 
physician,  but  do  notliing  which  he  prescribed. 
Bj  such  medicine  it  is  not  possible  to  cure  the 
disorders  of  the  body,  nor  by  such  philosophy, 
those  of  the  mind. 

Virtue,  as  a  matter  of  practice,  cannot  be  re- 


duced to  metaphysical  precision.    It  is  to  be*  quences  of  our  actions,  which  is  essential  to  the 


observed,  however,  that  all  the  virtues  depend 
on  the  propriety  of  the  affections  from  which 
they  arise ;  and  that  this  propriety  consists  in 
a  certain  point  or  centre,  from  which  the  devia- 
tions may  be  innumerable.  The  vices,  there- 
fore, many  of  which  are  without  names,  are  far 
more  numerous  than  the  virtues.  In  general, 
virtue  may  be  conceived  to  lie  in  a  mean  be- 
twixt the  extremes  of  too  much  and  too  little ; 
and  this  health  of  the  mind  resembles  bodily 
health  and  strength,  which  are  destroyed  by  ex- 
€^688  or  defect  of  nourishment  and  exercise. 
Thus,  to  fear  every  thing  is  cowardly ;  to  fear 
nothing  is  audacious;  courage  requires  that  we 
should  fear  only  sudi  objects  as  are  truly  for- 
midable, and  only  in  that  degree  in  which  they 
ought  to  be  feared.  In  the  same  manner,  he 
who  is  too  much  affected  by  objects  of  pleasure, 
and  seizes  every  opportunity  to  enjoy  them,  is 
called  intemperate ;  he  who  is  too  little  affected 
by  such  objects,  and  refuses  every  opportunity 
to  enjoy  them,  may  be  called  insensible.  Tem- 
perance teaches  us  to  pursue  only  such  plea- 
sures as  we  ought,  at  proper  times,  in  proper 
places,  and  on  proper  occasions.  According  to 
the  same  view  of  things,  generosity  lies  in  the 
middle  between  avarice  and  profusion;  mo- 
desty, between  pride  and  diffidence ;  mildness, 
between  irascibility  and  softness;  magnificence, 
between  ostentation  and  parsimony;  popularity, 
between  forbidding  disdain  and  officious  adula- 
tion ;  in  a  word,  every  virtue  consists  in  a 


mean,  equally  remote  from  two  Tictous  ez* 

4remes.*o 

Considered  as  the  quality  of  an  action,  virtue 
consists  in  the  propriety  of  that  affection  from 
which  the  action  proceeds;  when  the  affection 
is  neither  too  strong  nor  too  weak,  but  has  pre- 
cisely that  degree  of  strength,  which  right  rea- 
son teaches  us  to  approve.  As  the  quality  of 
an  action,  virtue  consists,  therefore,  in  medio- 
crity ;  but  as  the  quality  of  a  person,  it  consists 
in  the  habit  of  this  mediocrity,  since,  in  judging 
persons  and  characters,  we  regard  not  particular 
acta  and  feelings,  but  such  acts  and  feelingsas  ars 
frequent  and  h abitual.  We  may  perform  many 
virtuous  actions,  without  being  virtuous  men. 
The  most  worthless  of  human  kind  sometunes 
indulge  the  propensity  to  pity  and  humanity.  But 
whoever  acts  right,  merely  from  feeling,  will 
also,  from  feeling,  more  frequently  act  wrong. 
The  sentiments  of  nature,  which  prompt  us  to 
take  care  of  our  children,  to  relieve  objects  ia 
distress,  and  to  perform  many  important  duties 
of  morality,  likewise  prompt  us  to  gratify  the 
vilest  and  most  brutal  of  our  passions.  Besides 
this,  there  are  many,  and  those  the  most  impor- 
tant virtues,  the  exercise  of  which  is  net  at  first 
attended  with  pleasure.  To  support  labour,  to 
endure  pain,  to  encounter  difficulties  and  dan- 
gers, which  wisdom  and  fortitude,  on  many 
occasions,  require,  are  not  obviously  recom- 
mended by  any  natural  desire ;  ndr  is  the  prac- 
tice of  such  duties  immediately  agreeable.  It 
is  still  less  agreeable,  in  the  first  instance,  to 
curb  and  restrain  our  natural  appetites  for  plea- 
sure, which  is  the  proper  office  of  temperance ; 
nor  can  that  vigilant  circumspection,  and  ever 
watchful  attention  to  the  most  remote  conse- 


virtue  of  prudence,  be  acquired  without  trouble 
and  care,  without  many  painful  efforts  and 
many  difficult  struggles.  Yet  it  is  the  nature 
of  all  those  virtues,  as  well  as  of  the  hardest 
lessons  of  justice,  patriotism,  and  friendship,  to 
become,  through  habit,  agreeable ;  and  the  only 
sure  test  that  wo  have  acquired  them,  is,  that 
they  are  practised  with  pleasure.  With  good 
reason,  therefore,  Plato  defines  education  to  be 
the  art  of  teaching  men  to  rejoice  and  grieve  as 
they  ought;  for  uiough  there  be  three  ends  ul- 
timately agreeable,  the  pleasant,  the  honoura- 
ble, and  useful;  yet  honour  and  utiUty  are  like* 
wise  pursued  as  pleasures.^! 

The  most  extensive  part  of  virtue  is  employed, 
therefore,  in  regulating  our  desire  of  pleasure, 
and  aversion  to  pain.  It  is  also  the  most  diffi- 
cult; for,  as  Heraclitus  observes,  it  is  harder,  to 
combat  pleasure  than  anger.  The  irascible 
passions  are  always  moved  by  some  appearance 
of  reason;  and,  in  their  most  fhrious  e»;esses, 
still  affect  some  deference  for  their  sovereign. 
They  often,  indeed,  mistake  his  intentions; 
and,  like  hasty  servants,  fly  into  action,  without 
waiting  his  last  orders.  But  pleasure  passively 
obeys  sensation,  without  regarding  reason  at 
all.  The  mishief  is  the  more  dangerous,  being 
produced  by  the  first  object  of  natural  desire; 
for  the  love  of  pleasure  is  implanted  in  our 


10  Ethic.  Nieora.  I.  iL  c  L  stwq. 

11  Ibid.  J.  TiL  e.  si.  ec  wq. 
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frame;  the  germ  expands  with  our  natare;  and 
unless  counteracted  in  due  time,  becomes  in- 
grained in  our  constitution,  eveiy  part  of  which 
it  impregnates  and  stains.  Habit  alone  can 
counteract  those  dangerous  propensities  of  na- 
ture. Habit  can  enable  us  to  reject  dishonoura- 
ble or  hurtful  pleasures,  to  prefer  honourable, 
or  useful  pains;  for,  as  the  poet  Euenus  says, 
^  there  is  a  long  continued  exercise  of  attention, 
which  finally  becomes  nature."^ 

The  mond  virtues  cannot,  according  to  Aris- 
totle, subsist  without  some  mixture  of  the  intel- 
lectual ;  .but  the  latter  may  subsist  alone  and 
independent;  and  according  to  both  Aristotle 
and  Plato,  the  purest  and  most  permanent  feli- 
city of  which  man  is  susceptible,  results  from 
the  exercise  of  his  rational  powers  upon  sub- 
jects of  abstract  speculation.  The  labours  of 
the  statesman  or  general,  the  exertions  of  the 
legislator  or  patriot,  all  refer  to  some  end  or 
purpose,  the  attainment  of  which  may  be  pre- 
vented by  fortune,  or  frustrated  by  the  weak- 
ness or  wickedness  of  man.  The  practice  of 
justice,  generoeity,  temperance,  and  fortitude, 
requires  many  conditions,  and  supposes  a  va- 
riety of  situations,  which  it  is  not  always  in 
our  power  to  command.  The  just  or  generous 
man  must  have  objects  to  whom  he  may  distri- 
bute his  justice  or  generosity ;  he  must  possess 
the  means  by  which  to  exercise  those  virtues, 
which  all  participate  of  frail  mortality;  since, 
though  directed  by  prudence,  they  are  impelled 
by  passion,  and  result  from  the  exigencies  of 
our  present  corporeal  state.  But  the  energies 
of  contemplative  wisdom  are  pure  and  simple, 
like  the  intellectual  source  from  which  they 
spring.  Not  subservient  to  remote  purposes, 
or  contingent  ends,  they  are  immediately  agree- 
able on  their  own  account;  and,  on  every  side, 
round  and  complete  in  themselves.  If  the  pro- 
per exercise  of  every  member  or  faculty  en- 
livens the  sense  of  our  existence,  and  thereby 
yields  us  a  perception  of  pleasure,  how  wonder- 
fully delightful  must  be  the  exercise  of  the  in- 
tellect, which  renders  us  sensible  of  the  divine 
principle  within  us!  To  live  according  to  na- 
ture, is  to  live  according  to  the  noblest  part  of 
our  nature,  which,  doubtless,  is  the  mind.  To 
live  thus,  is  the  life  of  a  god;  for,  human  as  we 
are,  we  ought  not,  according  to  the  vulgar  ex- 
hortation, to  regard  only  human  things;  but, 
though  mortal,  strive  to  put  on  immortality  ;2 
assured,  that  as  the  mind  chiefly  forms  the  man, 
he  who  most  cultivates  his  mind,  is  the  best 
disposed  in  himself,  and  the  most  agreeable  to 
the  gods.* 

Such  is  the  philosophy  of  Aristotle,  lofty 
sometimes,  and  imposing,  but  in  general,  less 

1  Eaonus  wm  an  ole^ac  poet  of  FaroB,  of  vrhom  few 
fragmentg  remain.    The  venee  tranilated  in  the  text  are, 

Tcturi|»  mri^mwQiri  riXiwraie-siv  ^uff-iv  iiv»i. 

Thia  if  better  exprened  by  another  Greek  prorerb :  £A.ev 
/Biov  m^trrovj  nfu¥  St  mvtsv  ii  Tvvnittm  sroiiia^ii.  Plat. 
Moral,  p.  602.  *'  Chooie  the  best  life,  and  cuBtom  will  rea- 
der it  agreeable." 

8  TUfn  i$  ew  Kg»r<»  to»(  ir»f«irevirr»c,  mvifmattwm  f^e- 

orov  tvSixiTut  ««-»0«v«Ti^fiv,   xMi  AirMirT*  ireiioy   *mrm 
TO  Kf«vi«-r«i  r«v  fr  mvrm.    Ethic.  Nieom.  1.  z.  o.  rli. 

3  O  ^1  Kmrm  v9v¥  ivif^wv,  it«i  rctirov  ^tfmwtvuw^  ti»t 
ffiamfi^tvec  •{ ictm,  m«ii  .&ioeiX««<T«Tos  aoixiv  utmt.  Id. 
c.  X.  e.  Tiii. 


erect  and  independent  than  that  of  SocfStea  and 
Plato,  who  preceded  him ;  less  proud  and  bosst- 
ful  than  that  of  the  Stoics,  or  even  the  Epicu- 
reans, by  whom  he  was  followed ;  and  on  the 
whole,  perhaps  as  unexceptionable  as  that  of 
any  moralist  ancient  or  modem. 

It  is  commonly  observed,  that  Aristotle  at- 
tained the  same  authority  over  the  opinions  of 
men,  which  his  pupil  Alexander  acquired  ovo 
their  persons.  But  the  empire  of  Alexander 
was  established  in  his  own  lifetime,  and  perished 
with  himself.  That  of  Aristotle  did  not  coaw 
mence  till  more  than  a  thousand  years  after  hii 
decease,  and  continued  several  centuries.  The 
Peripatetic  school  subsisted,  indeed,  without 
interruption,  at  Athens;  but  the  Lyceom  never 
attained  there  any  pre-eminence  above  the  Por- 
tico and  Academy.  When  philosophy  was 
transplanted  to  a  more  splendid  theatre  ia 
Rome,  men  of  speculation  and  science  generally 
preferred  Plato  to  Aristotle  ;<  while  many  of 
the  most  celebrated  characters  of  the  repuhlie 
enlisted  themselves  under  the  banners  of  Zeoo 
or  Epicurus.  With  the  fall  of  Roman  liberty, 
philosophy,  as  well  as  literature  and  the  fine 
arts,  slowly  declined ;  and  under  the  empercHs, 
particularly  in  the  second  and  third  centuries  of 
the  Christian  era,  the  most  extravagant  of  Pla- 
to's speculations  were  the  doctrines  best  adapted 
to  the  condition  of  the  times,  and  to  the  daxk 
and  shadowy  minds  of  Plotinus,  Porphyry,  Jam- 
blichus,  and  other  contemplative  visionaries, 
distinguished  by  the  appellation  of  Eclectics,  or 
later  Platonists,  who  possessed  the  wildness 
without  the  fancy,  and  the  subtilty  without  the 
genius,  of  Plato.^  During  the  succeeding  cen- 
turies, the  doctrines  of  Anstotle  slowly  gain^i 
the  ascendant;  but,  as  had  happened  to  Plato 
in  an  earlier  period,  the  most  ^ivoloos  part  of 
Aristotle's  philosophy  was  the  highest  in  esteem 
during  the  darkness  of  the  middle  ages.  The 
decisive  boldness  of  his  logic,  physic,  and  meta- 
physic,  suited  the  genius  of  a  church  which 
affected  to  be  universal,  and  the  insolence  of  a 
man  who  pretended  to  be  infallible ;  and,  while 
the  useful  and  practical  works  of  Aristote  were 
neglected,  his  speculative  philosophy  being  thus 
incorporated  with  the  Romish  superstition,  they 
long  conspired,  with  astonishing  success,  to  en- 
thral the  human  mind. 

Zeno  and  Epicurus  pretended,  as  well  as 
Plato  and  Aristotle,  to  deduce  their  philosophy 
from  experience ;  but  their  views  of  nature  are 
less  perspicuous,  and  less  extensive ;  and  their 
conclusions  less  convincing,  and  less  reasonable. 
For  the  infinite  variety  of  nature,  they  substi- 
tuted the  narrowness  of  their  own  artificial  ijs- 
tems ;  and  it  will  ever  be  the  scandal  of  this 
abstract  philosophy,  that  men  who  boasrted  fol- 
lowing the  same  path,  should  have  reached  such 
opposite  goals ;  the  sect  of  Zeno  having  discov- 
ered, by  dl  its  researches,  that  pain  was  not  an 
evil ;  and  the  sect  of  Epicurus,  that  pleasure 
was  the  only  good :  the  Stoics,  that  virtne  alone 
was  truly  valuable  in  itself,  and  desirable  oo  its 
own  account;  the  Epicureans,  that  virtne  in 


4  Cicero,  paMim. 

5  Beaides  the  worke  of  Bmeker  and  Stanley,  Ike 
reader  may  comult,  on  thi«  ■oMect,  profieBOf  MeineCT  Bey- 
trag  ttbor  di«  Nea-Flatoiiuche  rhtloiojihio.   LsipelKt  VttSL 
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really  of  no  valae,  and  merely  deam- 
>le  for  the  sake  of  pleasure.    Tet,  amidst  the 
itrikin^  csontradlcttons  of  these  sects,  they  agreed 
in  speculative  pride,  loudly  asserting,  that  the 
philosophy  which  they  respectively  taught,  was 
the  exclasire  road  to  happiness.  Both  requured 
from  their  imaginary  sage  an  absolute  command 
over  his  passions  ;  and  both  supposed,  that  in 
his  present  Mate  of  existence,  he  could  attain  this 
perfection.    Zeno  and  Epicurus  alike  rejected 
-the  doctrine  of  future  rewards  and  punishments, 
as  unnecessary  to  their  system ;  both  justified 
suicide  ;    both  boasted  of  enjoying  a  felicity 
equal  to  that  of  the  gods ;  and,  in  proportion 
as  their  principles  receded  from  truth  and  na> 
lure,  and  flattered  thai  factitious  vanity  inci- 
dent to  the  human  heart,  they  were  diffused 
ymth  greater  rapidity,  more  zealously  embraced, 
and  more  obstinately  defended.^ 

In  examining  by  what  show  of  reason,  men 
'whoae  wisdom  was  revered  by  their  contempo- 
raries, could  arrive  at  such  extraordinary  con- 
ciaaions,  the  dignity  of  virtue  demands  the  pre- 
cedence for  Zeno.    That  philosopher  affected, 
'with  great  accuracy,  to   examine  the  natural 
propensities  of  the  human  race ;  to  observe  the 
various  changes  which  they  underwent  in  their 
progress  from  infancy  to  manhood ;  to  contem- 
plate the  effects  produced  by  external  causes  on 
our  internal  frame;   and,  by  comparing  man 
with  inferior  animals,  to  display  the  illustrious 
prerogatives  which  he  enjojed,  and  the  high 
destination  which  nature  had  assigned  him. 
Self-preservation,  he  observed,  was  Uie  univer- 
sal and  primary  desire  of  all  animals.    In  man, 
this  desire  respected  his  body,  and  all  its  differ- 
ent members,  his  mind,  and  all  its  diffaent 
faculties ;  and  prompted  him  to  maintain  the 
whole  fabric  of  his  complex  existence  in  the 
most  perfect  condition  of  which  it  is  capable. 
I^ature  had  generally  attached  a  pleasure  to  the 
means  necessary  for  this  purpose ;  but  that  we 
desired  pleasure  for  the  sake  of  preservation, 
not  preservation  for  the  sake  of  pleasure,  he 
thought  evident  from  the  first  motions  and  ef- 
forts of  all  anhnals,  tending  to  prevent  dissolu- 
tion, and  preceding  any  distinct  notions  of  pain 
or  pleasure.' 

Although,  in  the  order  of  time,  man  per- 
haps first  felt  the  propensities  requisite  to  the 
safety  of  his  bodily  frame,  yet,  at  a  very  early 
period,  he  showed  himself  endowed  with  desires 
of  a  different,  and  more  exalted  kind.    Not  to 
mention  the  obscure  intimations  of  his  love  of 
truth  and  knowledge  during  his  infant  state,  in 
which  he  applied  his  senses  with  great  activity 
to  the  examination  of  the  objects  presented  to 
him,  he  naturally  learned  the  use  of  words  to 
express  these  objects,  as  well  as  the  notions  of 
his  own  mind  concerning  them;  and  had  no 
sooner  made  this  important  acquisition,  than  he 
testified  an   ardent  curiosity  to  extend    his 
knowledge,  and  to  enlarge  his  acquaintance 


6  Laoit  in  Zeoon.  et  Epiear.  Ciearo  de  Fiaibna,  I.  i.  ii, 
iii.   Flotuch.  de  Commao.  Concept  contra  Stoicoe. 

7  The  principlee  of  the  Stoical  phUosopby  are  ezplaiaod 
in  Cicero  de  Flnibus,  tlie  worka  orEpietetua,  Arrian,  Sim- 
plicioBfUid  Seneca.  In  treating  of  the  practical  duties  of 
noiality.  Cicero,  in  his  Qfflees  duefly  follows  the  princi- 
itoortheBtoiea 


with  the  nature,  the  causes,  and  dependencies 
of  the  various  classes  of  beings  which  he  be- 
held around  him.  From  this  love  and  appro- 
bation of  what  is  true  and  sincere,  rather  than 
of  the  contrary,  which  he  felt  to  be  congenial 
to  hui  own  nature,  he  readily  believed  what- 
ever those  persons,  with  whom  he  conversed, 
thought  proper  to  communicate  to  him ;  a  prin- 
ciple which,  though  the  source  of  innumerable 
errors  and  prejudices,  served,  however,  as  the 
only  foundation  on  which  his  fhture  improve- 
ments could  be  built. 

In  examining  the  nature  and  relations  of 
other  things,  he  gradually  became  sensible  of  his 
own.    His  affections,  he  felt,  carried  him  be- 
yond his  own  person,  and  he  derived  happiness 
from  the  happiness  of  others,  although  he  re- 
ceived from  it  no  advantage  but  the  pleasure 
of  beholding  it.  The  sentiments  of  justice,  gra- 
titude, and  benevolence,  he  felt  to  be  agreeable 
to  his  nature,  to  be  proper  and  laudable ;  the 
contrary  sentiments,  to  be  disagreeable  to  his 
nature,  to  be  improper  and  odious.    His  own 
good,  therefore,  was  (bus  pointed  out  to  him, 
by  the  original  frame  of  his  sentiments,  to  be 
intimately  connected  with  the  good  of  his  fa- 
mily, his  friends,  his  country,  and  the  great  so- 
ciety of  mankind,  of  which  he  made  part  En- 
larging his  views  still  farther,  he  perceived,  that 
every  species  is  relative  to  the  element  in  which 
it  lives ;  thus  fishes  have  fins  for  the  water,  birds 
have  wings  for  the  air;  and  that  many  of  these 
species  are  mutually  connected  with,  and  reci- 
procally subservient  to,  each  other,  while  all  of 
them  essentially  enter  into  the  great  plan  of  na- 
ture, and  complete  the  harmony  and  perfection 
of  that  universal  system,  to  the  stability  of 
which  the  order  of  particular  parts,  or  what, 
in  each  species,  and  in  each  individual,  is  called 
private  good,  must  necessarily  be  subordinate. 
Considering  the  narrowness  of  human  capacity, 
it  is  not  wonderful  that  many  of  the  connections 
and  dependencies  of  this  universal  system  should 
escape  our  observation.    But  if  we  confine  our 
view  to  those  objects  of  which  we  have  the 
clearest  apprehension,  we  shall  find  that  thoy 
all  depend  on  each  other,  and  are  united  in  one 
scheme  or  constitution  of  things.    The  indi- 
viduals of  the  human  race  were  doubtless  form- 
ed, not  for  themselves  alone.    In  the  different 
sexes,  the  external  organization,  and  still  more 
the  inward  frame,  the  correspondence  of  parts, 
and  still  more  the  sjrmpathy  of  sentiments,  in- 
dicate the  male  and  female  mutually  destined 
for  each  other.    The  naked  helplessness  of  in- 
fancy requires  the  tender  cares  of  a  parent. 
The  decrepitude  of  age  loudly  demands  the 
kind  returns  of  filial  gratitude.    In  early  ages 
of  the  world,  men,  without  uniting  in  small 
communities,  must  have  fallen  a  prey  to  the 
savages  of  the  desert ;  and,  with  the  growth  of 
these  communities,  social  affection  naturally 
makes  progress ;  since,  with  the  advancement 
of  arts  and  civility,  the  bands  which  unite  us 
to  our  country  are  continually  multiplied  and 
strengthened. 

In  thus  contemplating  the  relations  in  which 
he  stands,  man  becomes  sensible  of  the  duties 
required  of  him.  The  voice  of  nature  teaches 
him  (for  this  is  her  univenal  law)  that  the 
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greater  good  is  to  be  preferred  to  the  leaser,  and 
the  good  of  the  many  to  that  of  the  few.  In 
applying  this  rule  to  all  the  dassei  of  olyects 
submitted  to  our  choice,  we  live  consistently 
with  nature.  The  goods  of  the  mind,  there- 
foie,  must  be  preferred  to  those  of  the  body; 
and  what  is  called  private  interest  must  yield  to 
that  of  the  public.  Even  in  objects  of  the  same 
class,  the  general  law  must  be  observed.  We 
must  prefer  and  reject,  according  to  the  rules  of 
right  reason,  not  according  to  caprice  and  fancy. 
In  the  primary  objects  of  desire  respecting  the 
body,  health  is  to  be  preferred  to  strength,  and 
strength  to  agility ;  and  in  the  secondary  objects 
respecting  this  part  of  our  natures,  or  those 
which  may  be  employed  as  instruments  to  pro- 
cure bodily  pleasures,  and  ward  off  bodily  pains, 
such  as  wealth,  power,  the  good  opinion  of  those 
with  whom  we  live,  and  innumerable  other  cir- 
cumstances of  a  similar  kind,  we  must  uni- 
formly regulate  our  conduct  by  the  same  great 
principles  of  preference  and  rejection.^  In  thus 
appreciating  the  objects  of  desire,  and  when  all 
cannot  be  obtamed,  in  preferring  the  most  va- 
luable and  honourable;  in  thus  appreciating 
the  objects  of  aversion,  and  when  all  cannot  be 
avoided,  in  rejecting  the  most  hurtful  and  odious, 
consist  that  order  and  harmony,  that  just  ba- 
lance of  affection,  and  perfect  propriety  of  con- 
duct which  essentially  contains  in  it  whatever 
is  meritorious,  laudable,  and  happy.  It  b  con- 
cerning the  primary  objects  of  desire,  indeed, 
and  the  means  necessary  to  attain  them,  that 
this  propriety  of  sentiment  and  action  is  exer- 
cised ;  but  as  those  to  whom  we  are  recom- 
mended are  often  more  valued  by  us,  than  those 
by  whom  we  are  made  known  to  them,  so  the 
duties  of  wisdom  and  virtue,  to  which  we  have 
been,  as  it  were,  recommended  by  the  original 
propensities  of  our  nature,  are  far  more  esti- 
mable in  themselves,  than  all  the  external  ad- 
vantages which  they  are  fitted  to  procure. 
When  our  lives  are  harmonised  to  virtue,  when 
we  perceive  the  agreement  of  our  thoughts  and 
actions  to  propriety  and  decorum,  the  beauty 
of  this  concord  strikes  us  as  infinitely  more  de- 
sirable than  all  the  ends  which  it  has  a  tendency 
to  promote;  this  concord  itself  becomes  the 
great,  or  rather  the  sole,  end  of  all  our  pur- 
suits ;  compared  with  which,  health  and  sick- 
ness, riches  and  poverty,  pain  and  pleasure,  are 
finally  considered  as  objects  of  little  moment, 
and  cdtogether  incapable  of  shaking  the  stability 
of  our  happiness. 

It  is  in  vain  that  men  seek  felicity  in  tho'se 
^objects  which  depend  not  on  themselves;  which, 
even  while  they  possess,  they  fear  to  lose ;  and 
which  fortune  can  neither  give  nor  take  away.^ 
The  feelings  of  our  own  minds,  which  are  ever 
and  intimately  present  to  us,  must  always  afford 
the  princpal  source  of  our  happiness  or  misery. 
To  a  wise  man,  therefore,  every  condition  of 
external  circumstances,  and  every  situation  in 
life,  must  be  alike  indifferent,  since  there  is 

1  The  technical  tarmt  or  the  Stoical  philotophT^  like  mil 
tenM  of  art,  aouDd  awkward  in  languafM  in  wnich  they 
were  not  originally  invented ;  nothing  can  be  more  naturd 
than  the  Oreak  •xpreeriom,  cftyiTimi  and  inKXtMiir. 

»^mfifiwtirrm.    rm    tt    e«x    i^'    ii^iv,    M-fir^,    itvKm, 

mmK»rm,m»j.orftm,    E|iietet.  Eochir.  e.  it. 


none  wherein  he  can  be  placed,  in  whieh  ki 
may  not  perform  his  duty,  and  render  hisneif 
an  object  of  approbation  and  applause  to  ifl 
rational  nature.  To  feel  in  our  own  minds  lis 
testimony  of  the  whole  universe  in  oar  &f oar, 
and  to  be  sensible,  that  whatever  may  be  tb 
consequences  of  our  conduct,  it  has  bees  go- 
verned by  the  great  rules  which  the  Divinilj 
prescribes,  affords  a  degree  of  inward  aati^ 
tion,  to  which  the  greatest  outward  prospori^ 
can  add  nothing  worthy  of  calculation;  forn 
a  single  drop  of  water  is  lost  in  the  broad  a- 
pause  of  the  £gean,  as  a  single  step  is  dim- 
garded  pi  the  immense  distance  to  ladia,  h 
the  light  of  a  taper  is  eclipsed  bj  the  meridiu 
sun,'  so  the  external  cpnveniencies  of  life,  isd 
the  advantages  pertaining  to  the  body,  in 
overwhelmed,  obscured  and  lost,  in  the  Iru- 
scendent  excellence  and  incomparaUe  spin* 
dour  of  virtue. 

Those  dangers  which  appear  most  fonnidiUo, 
and  those  calamities  which  appear  most  dietd- 
fnl  to  the  vulgar,  cannot  intimidate  or  dejad 
the  man,  who  has  fortitude  to  despiw  the  ooi, 
and  constancy  to  bear  the  other.  The  sefe  de- 
lights in  those  clouds  of  adversity,  tlueo^ 
which  his  virtue  beams  forth  with  peeoliir 
lustre ;  and  rejoices  in  the  kind  craettiei  of 
fortune,  which  subject  him  to  difficult  and  ^ 
rious  combats.  Sensible  of  his  own  powen,iH 
is  happy  to  measure  them  against  a  vigoroni 
antagonist.  The  victory  is  not  liable  to  cei- 
tingencies,  but  depends  on  himself  alone:  ft 
consideration  sufficient  to  support  him  agaiDat 
the  number  and  strength  of  his  enemiea^  Wbea 
the  firm  probity  of  Regulus  submitted  his  pe- 
rishable body  to  be  burned  and  lacerated  by  thi 
Carthaginians,  he  well  knew  that  thooe  re* 
vengeful  Barbarians  could  not  torture  hie  for- 
titude, his  patriotism,  his  magnanimity.  His 
mind,  guarded  by  such  an  assemblage  and  it- 
tendance  of  virtues,  bade  defiance  to  eveiv  lo- 
sault.  The  mmd  of  Regulus  still  tnomp«d; 
and  amidst  the  painful  disoerption  of  Jiis^ 
members,  he  maintained  and  fortified  the  in- 
tegrity of  that  part  of  his  nature  which  property 
constitutes  the  man,  and  in  which  alone  aay 
permanent  happiness  or  misery  can  reside. 

From  the  enthusiasm  naturally  inspired  bj 
the  beautiful  and  august  forms  of  benevdeoce 
and  magnanimity,  the  Stoics  again  returned  to 
the  speculations  of  abstract  philosophy,  n 
every  arrangement  or  combination  of  objcctot 
which  can  be  called  a  constitution  or  system, 
the  ^ood  of  each  part,  they  observed,  ™'^J* 
relative  and  subordinate  to  that  of  the  wholfi. 
To  illustrate  in  the  constitution  most  famtbtf 
to  us,  the  body  of  man,  the  good  of  each  ^ 
and  member,  considered  as  something  seper^ 
and  independent,  conmsted  in  preservioe  ^^ 
natural  state,  and  in  never  being  subjeded  to 
any  fatigue  or  hardship,  to  any  pain  or  nneifl- 
nesB.  But  considered  as  the  part  of  s  syetas, 
in  the  good  of  which  its  own  is  neceaeanly  »• 
eluded,  this  lunb  or  member  must  often  ^ubk 
to  great  inconveniencies.  For  the  sake  of  »* 
whole  body,  the  foot  most  often  trample  n  tw 

3  The  illnstratione  ffiren  by  Cie.  de  Fin. 
Cflivvf,  tr  0VS  iCT*  i«i  oi»i  FM«r««.    BBeldB>  fr  **^' 
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•  dirt,  -miut  ofUn  tread  upon  ihonu,  and  aome- 
timee  b^  burned,  or  laoenfed,  or  even  cot  ofl^ 
when  such  operations  are  requisite  for  the 
safety  of  the  whole  system.  In  refusing  to 
comply,  the  foot  ceases  to  be  a  foot ;  in  the 
earae  manner  do  you  cease  to  be  a  man,  in 
shrinking  from  the  hardest  duties  required  by 
the  interest  of  society.  But  that  society  itself, 
as  well  as  eVery  member  which  it  contains,  are 
pixts  of  a  larger  •  system,  that  harmonious 
whole,  whose  admirable  order  and  beauty 
c^vince  the  superinlendence  of  infinite  wisdom 
and  goodness.  Under  such  government,  no 
a^Molute  evil  can  exist;  and  what  appears 
wroDg  respecting  particular  parts,  roust  neces- 
sarily be  right  respecting  the  whole.  A  wise 
man  will  therefore  be  alike  satisfied  with  every 
situation  in  which  he  may  be  placed ;  deeply 
convinced,  that  were  he  acquainted  with  the 
whole  connections  and  dependences  of  events, 
that  situation  would,  even  to  himself^  appear 
the  most  proper,  that  could  possibly  be  assign- 
ed him.  He  uses,  indeed,  such  means  as  pru- 
dence directs,  to  svert  calamity ;  but  when  that 
is  his  lot,  he  cheerfully  submits  to  the  wise  dis- 
pensation of  Providence.  The  established  ot- 
der  of  the  universe,  he  knows,  is  >  not  to  be 
changed  by  the  prayers  of  men.  When  he 
prays  to  the  gods,  it  is  not  with  a  view  to  alter 
ti»eir  wise  intentions  concerning  him :  he  prays 
that  they  would  show  him  the  hardest  trials 
with  which  he  must  cotitend,  and  the  severest 
circumstances  in  which  he  must  be  pFaced: 
that  by  voluntarily  accepting  those  trials,  and 
▼olnntarily  embracing  those  circumstances,  he 
may  prove  his  confidence  in  their  goodness,  and 
his  perfect  resignation  to  their  sovereign  will.' 

If  our  own  unmerited  misfortunes  ought 
never  to  occasion  us  any  uneasiness,  so  neither 
ought  we  to  be  affected  by  those  of  our  rela- 
tions, our  friends,  or  our  country.  When  ca- 
lamity threatens  connections  so  dear  to  us,  we 
must  exert  ourselves  strenuously  in  their  be- 
half; but  should  our  well-meant  endeavours 
be  frustrated  by  circumstances  not  liable  to  our 
'control,  it  would  be  highly  ungraceful  and  im- 
pfx)per  to  have  recourse  to  unmanly  lamenta- 
tions. The  same  law  of  propriety  which 
prompts  our  active  exertions  to  the  good  of 
others,  restrains  our  passive  feelings  at  sight  of 
their  distress ;  the  former  alone  can  be  useful 
to  ihem;  thQ  latter  would  be  both  hurtful  and 
dishonourable  to  ounehes. 

The  Stoical  philosophy  imposed  therefore  an 
absolute  silence  on  the  soft  voice  of  pity,^  as 
well  as  on  the  boisterous  dissonance  of  anger, 
and  on  all  passions  in  general  which  were  re- 
l^arded  as  perturbations  and  diseases  of  the 
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mind,  that  a  wise  man  ought  not  merely  to  ap- 
peye,  but  utterly  to  eradicate.  As  they  sup- 
posed their  imaginary  sage  capable  of  attaining 
this  perfection,  they  inferred  that  all  duties 
were  alike  easy  to  him.  His  actions  were  con- 
tinually regulated  by  propriety,  and  all  of  them 
therefore  equally  laudable ;  whereas  those  of  a 
fool,  or  one  who  substituted  passion  and  caprice 
in  the  stead  of  reason  and  principle,  were  all 
equally  blameable.  This  doctrine,  which  so 
nearly  resembles  that  of  many  Christian  di- 
vines, *^  that  the  greatest  virtues  of  the  hea- 
thens were  but  splendid  vices,"  is  tha  source  to 
which  all  the '  other  paradoxea  of  the  Stoics 
may  be  traced.  Both  these  Christians  and  the 
Stoics  considered  good  or  bad  actions  as  rela- 
tive only  to  the  cause  which  produces  them, 
the  afiaction  or  character  from  which  they  pro- 
ceed, not  to  the  consequences  whieli  fiow  from 
them,  the  good  or  bad  effects  which  they  tend 
to  promote.  These  consequences  and  effects, 
it  was  observe'd  fay  the  Stoics,  depended  not  on 
ourselves.  With  regard  to  «s,  therefore,  they 
were  ^together  indifferent ;  and. as  such,  could 
not  possibly  constitute  any  part  of  merit  or 
demerit,  or  become  the  proper  object?  of  praise 
or  censure. 

The  ignorant  vulgar  indeed,  and  as  such  the 
Stoics  considered  all  those  who  were  unac- 
quainted with  their  philosophy,  allowed  such 
contingent  circumstances  to  influence  their  ap- 
preciation of  actions  and  characters ;  and  thence 
the  extraordinary  confusion  introduced  into  re- 
ligion and  morality.  Of  two  men,  equally  vi- 
cious, the  one  may  be  condemned  to  obscurity, 
and  bereft  of  opportunity  to  exert  his  wicked- 
ness ;  the  other  may  be  raised  to  power,  which 
he  abuses,  or  entrusted  with  a  sceptre,  which 
becomes  an  iron  rod  in  his  hands.  To  the  bulk 
of  mankind,  the  second  appears  a  greater  mon- 
ster than  the  first.  To  the  philosopher,  they 
appear  equally  criminal ;  but  the  first  is  a  storm 
which  spends  its  rage  in  vacuity ;  the  second 
a  cloud,  not  more  tempestuous^  ihat  destroys 
the  fair  objects  accidentally  exposed  to  its  vio- 
lence. In  the  same  manner  two  men  may  be 
equally  meritorious,  although  the  one,  from  the 
unfavourable  circumstances  in  which  be  is 
placed,  may  resemble  a  clear  stream  rolling 
through  a  lonesome  solitude,  while  the  other, 
more  advantageously  situated  with  respect  to 
external  objects,  may  resemble  a  beautiful  river 
flowing  through  a  populous  valley,  supplying 
the  wants  of  man  and  other  animals,  and  di£ 
fusing  abundance  and  pleasure  through  the  ad- 
joining country,  which  it  fertilizes  and  adorns. 

The  injudicious  estimation  of  virtues  and 
vices,  by  the  effects  which  they  tend  to  pro- 
duce, is  the  source  of  tliat  extravagant  admira- 
tion on  the  oi\p  hand,  and  that  excessive  seve- 
rity on  the  other,  which  universally'character- 
ize  the  judgments  of  the  vulgar.  But  a  wise 
man,  who  examines  the  first  principles  of  ac- 
tion in  the  human  heart,  w^ill  neither  be  dazzled 
by  the  rf|)lendour  of  heroes  and  patriots,  nor 
provoked  iq  undue  revenge  against  illustrious 
criminals,^    The  civil  magistrate,  who  is  en- 
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tnMtad  widi  the  interast  of  society,  and  who 
has  that  interest  alwaye  m  view,  maet  dueflj 
reg;ard  external  actions,  and  consider  them  as 
sufficient  indications  of  the  inward  affections 
and  character.  It  is  his  business  to  regulate 
the  lives,  not  to  purify  the  hearts,  of  men*  But 
we  may  be  assured  that  He,  who  can  penetrate 
deeper  than  an  earthlj  judge,  gorenis  the  mo- 
ral world  by  more  refined  principles,  and  dis- 
penses rewards  and  punishments  according  to 
a  more  accurate  standard.^  To  a^ert  his  an- 
ger, superstition  tells  us  to  repair  the  bad  con- 
sequences of  our  misconduct ;  and,  as  this  is 
often  impracticable,  therefore  commands  an 
impossibility :  to  regain  his  approbation,  and 
that  of  our  own  breasts,  philosophy  exhorts  us 
to  fix  our  chief  attentioo,  not  on  effects,  whidh 
are  transitory,  but  on  the  cause,  which  is  per- 
manent ;  to  be  less  anxious  about  wiping  off 
the  stain  of  particular  sins,  than  solicitous  to 
stop  the  source  from  which  they  all  flow. 
When  we  have  accomplished  this  great  pur- 
pose, we  have  reaehed  the  perfection  of  our 
nature.  For  the  Deity,  who  has  enjoined  vir- 
tue as  oiir  duty,  has  placed  our  happiness  in 
virtue.  In  performing  the  task  assigned  us, 
we  necessarily  attain  our  reward.^ 

Such  is  the  philosophy  of  the  Stoics,  which, 
beside  containing  several  contradictions  which 
all  the  subtlety  of  the  sect  was  unable  to  re- 
concile, evidently  supposes  a  degree  of  perfec- 
tion far  beyond  the  weaJmess  of  humanity. 
The  system  of  Epicurus  is  not  less  artificial  m 
its  texture,  and,  though  humbler  in  its  origin, 
is  equally  magnificent  in  its  condusionSk*  Like 
the  lowly  plant,  which,  at  first  feebly  emerging 
from  the  ground,  gradually  rises  to  a  stately 
tree  towering  to  uie  sky,  the  philosophy  of 
Epicurus,  at  first  restricting  the  primary  ob- 
jects of  natural  desire  and  aversion  to  bodily 
pleasure  and  pain,  by  degrees  expands  itself 
into  the  fairest  forms  of  virtue,  and  enforces 
the  severest  -lessons  of  duty.  That  pleasure 
and  pain  are  the  universal  objects  of  desire  and 
aversion  is  a  truth,  he  observed,  powerfully  at- 
tested by  the  consenting  voice  of  all  animated 
nature.  Not  only  men,  but  children,  and  even 
brute  animals,  could  they  emit  articulate  sounds, 
would  declare  and  cry  out,  that  pleasure  is  the 
■overagn  good,  and  pain  the  grreatest  evil.^ 
That  they  are,  not  only  the  greatest  and  most 
universal,  but  the  mU  ultimate  objects  of  de- 
sire and  aversion,  Epicurus  endeavoured  to 
prove  by  analyzing  our  passions,  and  actions, 
and  virtues,  all  of  which,  he  pretended,  had,  in 
the  last  instance,  nothing  farther  in  view  than 
to  procure  bodily  pleasure,  and  avoid  bodily 
pain.  If  we  desire  power  and  wealth,  it  is  be- 
cause power  and  wealth  furnish  us  with  innu- 
merable means  of  enjoyment.  Sensible  that 
the  good-will  of  the  society  in  which  we  live, 
is  necessary  to  our  security,  we  strive  assidu- 
ously to  acquire  it,  cultivate  friendship,  exer- 
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else  beneroknob,  and  pntlam  with  difignes 
and  alacrity  all  those  social  virtoes  essentiilto 
the  public  Mfety,  in  which  our  own  is  indndid. 
When  it  is  neoessary  to  reject  a  present  pki. 
sure,  in  order  to  attain  a  greater  in  future,  toa- 
peranee  must  moderate  the  eagerness  of  de- 
sire ;  and  when  it  b  necetaaiy  to  encouiittr  & 
present  pain,  in  order  to  avoid  a  gnatsr  in  fi- 
ture,  fortitude  must  control  the  dictates  of  pn- 
sillanimity.  Justice  teaches  us  to  abstain  finn 
injuring  Qlhers,  as  the  only  condition  on  which 
we  can  escape  being  injured  by  them.  And 
prudence,  which,  according  to  Epicurus,  is  thi 
queen  of  all  the  virtues,  and  to  which  Justiot, 
temperance,  and  fortitude  are  barely  handaiaidi 
and  attendants,  invariably  points  out  to  us,  ad 
enforces,  that  course  of"^  action  which  is  wad 
conducive  to  our  private  comfort  and  hi|iii- 
ness.  This  course  of  action  is  acknowledged 
by  all  moralists  to  consist  in'the  practiee  of  rir- 
tue ;  so  that  virtue,  aocording  to  Epicann,  ii 
the  only  true  wisdom,  and  vice  the  most  sbat* 
siglited  levi^  and  folly. 

To  illustrate  this  doctrine,  he  obssrred,  flat 
though  all  the  modifications  of  hope  and  frir 
ultimately  refer  to  the  sensations  of  bo£lf 
pleasure  or  pain,  yet  the  pleasures  and  paiw  of 
the  mind  are  infinitely  more  important  tba 
their  originals.  The  body  can  onl^  fed  <be 
sensation  of  the  present  moment,  whidi  eea 
never  be  of  great  importance ;  whereas  tkt 
mind  recollects  the  past,  and  anticipates  the  fu- 
ture. If  our  mental  fhune,  therefore,  be  pre- 
perlv  adjusted,  if  our  sentiments  and  jodcmeati 
be  duly  regulated,  it  is  a  matter  of  litUe  mo- 
ment how  our  bodies  be  disposed;  we  msj 
despise  its  pleasures,  and  even  set  its  paim  it 
defiance.  If  pain  be  violent,  experience  tetchei 
us  that  it  must  be  short;  it  Cannot  be  «b- 
tinued  long  without  becoming  modent^  aad 
admitting  many  intervals  of'  ease ;  besides, 
death  is  always  within  our  reach,  and  reedj 
at  a  call  to  deliver  ns,  whenever  life  beoomei  a 
burden. 

By  this  kind  of  philosophical  chemistiy,  Epi- 
curus extracted  from  the  grossest  materially  tbe 
most  sublime  principles  of  wisdom  and  rirtoe. 
His  philoBopby  imposed  absolute  silence  on  tlie 
passions ;  since  no  state,  and  therefore  not  the 
little  republic  of  man,  can  be  happy  in  seditioa. 
In  this  tranquillity  of  mind,  he  boasted  a  fUici^ 
which  external  pleasures  might  vary,  but  coaU 
not  increase;  and  his  security  of  enjoy  meat  ba 
asserted  to  be  equally  firm  and  unalterable  vitli 
that  of  the  gods,  since  the  most  unbounded 
duration  could  not  afford  greater  happiness  tba 
arose  from  reflecting,  that  all  our  pleasures  and 
pains  are  confined  within  a- narrow  span.  Bar- 
ing adopted  the  atomic  philosophy  of  Dsmooi- 
tus,  he  rendered  it  subservient  to  his  moralitj. 
The  phenomena  of  nature,  he  fanded  migbt  be 
explained  by  the  figures  and  motions  of  tbe 
small  particles  of  matter ;  and  as  the  univcne 
arose,  so  did  it  continue,  without  the  iater- 
ference  of  the  gods,  those  celestial  beings,  wbo. 
enjoying  complete  happiness  in  themselves,  and 
totally  independent  on  the  actions  of  b^i*'* 
neither  pleased  with  our  virtues,  nor  ofleade^ 
by  our  crimes.    Confiding  in  the  certainty  of 
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IheM  speeiil^ons,  he  trampled  under  foot  the 
Bupentitioaa  terrors  of  the  vulgar,  and  fortified 
his  mind  against  the  fear  of  death.* 

Such  were  the  tenets  of  Epicurus,  than  whom 
no  philosopher  was  ever  more  admired  and 
beloved  by  his  disciples,  or  more  cordially  at- 
tached to  them  in  affectionate  esteem.  He  is 
described  as  a  man  of  the  most  amiabte  dispo- 
sition, of  great  gentleness  and  humanity ;  and, 
like  Eudoxus,  who  preceded  him,  and  who  in- 
culcated the  same  loose  doctrines  of  religion 
and  morality,  extremely  temper^  with  regard 
to  pleasure ;  a  circumstance  which  faifod  ji'ot  to 
add  much  reputation  to  his  philosophy.  In  his 
character,  the  firm  and  manly,  weas  united  with 
the  gentler,  virtues.  Whan  grievou4y  afflicted 
with  the  stone,  he  bore  the  agony  incident  to 
that  disease  with  the  greatest  constancy ;  and  in 
the  last  day  of  his  Ufe,  when  his  pain  had  reach- 
ed a  degree  beyond  which  he  could  conceive 
none  greater^  wrote  to  his  friend  Hermachus,^ 
and  recommended  to  him  the  children  of  his 
favourite  disciple  Metrodorus,  assuring  him  at 
the  same  time,  that  as  to  himself^  he  still  was 
happy,  since 'the  smart  of  his  bodily  sufferings 
was  more  than  compensated  by  the  pleasures 
of  hii  mind,  and  particularly  by  the  agreeable 
remembrance  of  his  discoveries;  a  declaration, 
however  inconsistent  it  mav  be  deemed  with 
his  opinions,  highly  honourable  to  the  man. 

Such  were  the  philosophical  systems  respect- 
ing life  and  happiness,  by  which  the  more  libe- 
ral part  of  mankind  long  affected  to  regulate 
their  sentiments  and  conduct.  The  excessive 
scepticism  of  Pyrrho,  which  none  could  reduce 
to  practice  without  meriting  the  charge  of  in- 
sanity, seems  never,  even  in  theory,  to  have 
had  much  vogue  among  thh  speculatists  of  an- 
tiquity. In  matters  of  doubtful  evidence,  in- 
deed, a  prudent  suspension  of  judgment  had 
been  recommended  by  Socrates,  enforced  by 
Plato,  and  extended  to  subjects  of  every  kind 
by  his  followers  Arcesilas  and  Carneades.' 
These  philosophers,  however,  in  denying  cer- 
tidnty,  still  admitted  probability,  which  they 
thought  sufficient  for  regulating  our  judgments 
and  actions.  Bat  the  extravagant  Pyrrho  was 
dogmatical  only  in  maintaining,  that  no  one  opi- 
nion was  more  probable  than  another.  The  non- 
existence of  sensible  qualities,  which  had  been 
proved  by  Democritus,*  Protagoras,^  and  Aris- 
tlppuS|io  and  which  is  commonly  supposed  a 
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modem  discovery,  because  the  contrary  opinion 
obtained  among  the  schoolmen,  probably  led 
Pyrrho  to  ^deny  the  reality  likewise  of  moral 
qualities  and  distinctions.  As  heat  and  cold, 
tastes  and  colours,  had  no  external  existence  in 
bodies,  and  were  mere  ideas  of  the  mind ;  in 
the  same  manner,  beaaty  and  deformity,  virtue 
and  vice,  happiness  and  misery,  had  no  real  or 
permament  cause,  but  depended,  like  every 
thing  else,  on  relation  or  comparison.  Upon 
this  principle,  **  that  all  was  relative,"i\  Pyrrho 
established  topics  for  enabling  his  sect  readily 
to  dispute  the  truth  of  ail  positions  whatever, 
and  which  were  reduced  to  ten,^^  probably  in 
opposition  to  the  ten  categories  of  the  dogmat- 
ists. The  great  patron  of  Pyrrhonism  boasts, 
that  while  other  philosophers  wandered  in  'pur- 
suit of  a  false  and  artificial  happiness,  Pyrrho 
alone  had  discovered  the  true  and  natural  one, 
and  that,  by  an  accident  similar  to  the  pain- 
ter's,i>  who,  having  finished  the  picture  of  a  dog 
all  to  the  foam  of  his  mouth,  could  not,  after  re- 
peated trials,  satisfy  himself  in  painting  this  last 
circumstance.  Enraged  by  disappointment,  he 
at  length  dashed  against  the  canvas  the  spungo 
with  which  he  wiped  his  pencils.  Accident 
produced  the  effect  which  he  had  vainly  sought 
from  art;  and  the  foam  was  represented  so 
naturally,  that  the  picture,  though  admirable 
in  other  respects,  was  chiefly  admired  on  this 
account.  Fatigued  by  many  painful  researches 
into  the  nature  of  truth  and  virtue,  Pyrrho,  in 
the  same  manner,  had  discovered  that  truth  and 
virtue  were  nowhere  to  be  found ;  a  discovery 
which  produced  that  moderation  and  mdutwrb" 
anee^^^  that  happy  indifference,  or  rather  perfect 
insensibility,  which  is  as  naturally  attended  by 
happinen,  as  a  body  is  followed  by  its  shadow.*' 
In  concluding  this  work  with  the  scepticism 
of  Pyrrho,  it  is  proper  to  observe,  for  the  honour 
of  Greece,  that  though  the  doctrines  which 
that  philosopher  inculcated  can  have  no  other 
tendency  than  to  unhinge  the  moral  principles, 
to  darken  and  perplex  the  mind ;  yet  those  sys- 
tems of  his  contemporaries,  or  predecessors, 
which  have  been  more  particularly  explained 
in  the  present  history,  amidst  all  their  appa- 
rent contradictions,  uniformly  afford  siich  views 
of  nature  and  of  man,  as  awaken  and  cherish 
our  love  for  both.  Established  on  firm  grounds 
of  reason,  they  evince  the  indissoluble  union  of 
interest  with  duty,  display  the  beauty  of  virtue 
in  its  brightest  charms,  and  unmask  the  hideous 
spectres  of  fancy  and  superstition. 

Bed  ne  forte  potaa  aolo  apoliata  colore 
Corpora  priaaa  manera;  etiam  aecreta  taporia 
Bant,  ao  ftigoria  omnino,  Jte.    Lccasnos,  L  ii. 

11  n«vT«  srgof  ri.  Bextua  Empiric. 
18  Bextua  Empiric.  BypotheC.  Pynhon.  1.  i.  e.  xhr.  at 
Diofen.  Laart.  in  P^rrhoo. 

13  Sextna  Empiric.  I.  i.  e.  xti.  Seztoa  ealh  the  painter 
Apellea.  Pliny.  I.  xxxv.  e.  xx.  aacribaa  thia  aeeident  to 
Proioffeoea,  and  aaimilar  one  to  Nealeeain  psintingahorae. 

14  AT«f«E««.    Bextoa  Bmpiria 

15  Seitoa  Enpirie.  abi  aopre,  eC  psaaiat. 
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ABQXLXitMiNVB,  storT  of,  rejected,  436.    (Note,) 
Abe^  city  oi^  deetroyed  by  the  Persians,  123. 
Abstraction^  fkcuUy  of,  not  unknown  to  tbi6  ancients, 

362. 
Accetil,  in  language,  its  use  and  varieties,  70. 
Achaia  conquered,  34.    Brief  political  history  of^  62. 

Wisdom  of  its  laws,  140.    Revolutions,  342. 
Achillea^  opinions  concerning  his  shield,  31.  {Note,) 
AcupkUf  hjs  soccessful  negotiation  with  Alesander, 

Ada,  the  government  of  Caxia  committed  to  her  by 
Alexander,  430. 

AdimantkuB,  his  character,  257.  Is  taken  prisoner 
b^  Lysander,  259. 

AdaumtuSfldB  violent  opposition  to  Themistoc1e8,125. 

Adonit^  festival  of,  at  Athens,  described,  223. 

AdroMtuti  a  fugitive  Phfrgtan  prince,  his  history,  85. 

Adultery,  how  punished  dudng  the  heroic  ages  of 
Greece,  28. 

^gina,  island  of,  described.  111.  Fleet  of,  destroy- 
ed by  Thcmistocles,  ib. 

JEffos  PotamoSf  naval  engagement  there,  259. 

AineaSf  probably  contemporary  with  Dido,  136. 
{Note.) 

.^sc/iines,  the  philosopher,  his  dialogues,  274. 

the  orator,  tiis  embassy  to  Peloponnesus, 

388,  390.  Quarrel  between  him  and  Demosthenes, 
392.  His  speech  to  Philip  of  Macedon,  ib.  Is 
corrupted  by  Philip's  ambassadors,  394.  His  speech 
to  Philip  on  another  embassy,  395.  Gives  an  ac- 
count of  his  embassy  to  the  Athenians,  396.  As- 
sumes the  merit  of  softening  PhiUp  toward  the 
Phocians,  399.  Is  prosecuted  at  the  persuasion  of 
Demosthenes,  404.  Is  sent  as  deputy  to  the  Am- 
phict^onic  council,  414.  Inveighs  against  the 
Locnans,  415.  Accuses  Ctesiphon  for  his  decree  in 
honour  of  Demosthenes,  446.    His  banishment,  ib. 

JEschyhu,  the  tragedian,  distinguishes  himself  at  the 
battle  of  Marathon,  106.  Was  the  father  of  Greek 
tragedy,  172. 

u&op,  his  fables,  163. 

jEtotiaru,  engage  as  auxiliaries  to  the  Heraclids,34. 
EstabUsh  Uiemselves  in  Peloponnesus,  ib.  Are 
rava^ied  by  the  Athenians,  203.  Singular  mode  of 
fightmg  the  invaders,  204. 

Agamemnon  commands  the  Grecian  armament  col- 
lected against  Troy,  21.  Takes  and  destroys  that 
city,  22.  How  he  obtained  the  pre-eminenqe  over 
the  other  Grecian  princes,  27.    His  death,  32. 

AgenUna,  his  character,  and  pretensions  to  the 
crown  of  Sparta,  299.  Is  declarad  king,  ib.  Takes 
the  command  of  the  Grecian  forces  in  Asia,  300. 
His  ill  treatment  of  Lysander,  ib.  His  address  in 
coonteraeting  the  treachery  of  Tissq>hemes,  ib. 
His  expedition  to  Phrvgia,  901.  His  military  pre- 
parations, and  martial  exercises,  ib.  Defeats  the 
Persians,  302.  Negotiation  between  him  and  Tith- 
raustes  for  the  indemnity  of  Lydia,  ib.  Is  entrusted 
with  the  command  of  the  Grecian  fleet,  ib.  Is  re- 
called, 305.  He  defeats  the  ThessaUans  on  his 
return,  ib.  Defeats  the  confederate  army  at  Co- 
ronea,  307.  Hig  Asiatic  victories  prejudicial  to 
Sparta,  313.  Allows  his  colleague  Cleombrotus  to 
conduct  the  war  in  Bosotia,  321.    Is  supposed  to 


.  havebeenprivyjtotheatteinptorSpiiodriasoBfhs 
Pirasus  of  Athens,  321.  His  invasions  of  Boncm, 
322.  Acts  as  the  Spartan  deputv  in  the  Greciaa 
congress,  324.  Debates  between  him  and  E^aAi- 
nondas,  ib.  Evades  the  law  of  Lycurgns  wtth  re- 
spect to  the  troops  vanquished  at  Leoctra,  tSB. 
His  ineffectual  attempts  to  restore  the  Spsotaa 
authority  in  Arcadia,  332.  His  vigilant  esenioH 
on  the  iniratton  of  Laconia  by  the  Thefawis,  SI 
Negotiates  a  defensive  treaty  with  Athens,  331 
His  death  and  character,  350. 

AgesipoUa,  king  of  Sparta,  besieges  and  takes  the  diy 
of  jiantinca,  315.    Takes  Torona, '317.     Dies,  flu 

AgUj  king  of  Sparta,  commands  the  Spartan  fwees 
at  the  renewal  of  the  Peloponnesian  war,  21&  Coor 
dudes  a  trace  with  the  Argives,  ib.  Battle  of 
Mantinaea,  217.  His  expediuon  into  Attica,  SSL 
His  wife  Timea  seduced  by  Alcibiades,  2^  in- 
vades tlie  Elians,  277.    His  death,  299. 

Agoracritus,  his  celebrated  statue  of  Venus,  874. 

Agriculture  taught  in  Attica  by  Cecropa,  13.  How 
practised  in  Greece  during  the  heroic  ages,  S7,  SOL 

AgrigeniuMy  by  whom  founded,  139.  lis  msgoifi- 
cence  and  prosperity,  878.  Siege  of,  by  the  Car* 
thaginians,  279.  Miserable  &te  of  the  Agriges- 
tines,  ib. 

Ajaxy  the  son  of  Telapion,  his  presomption,  and  how 
punished,  24.  {Note.) 

Auxeus^  the  ancient  Greek  poet,  his  character,  76L 

Alcander,  becomes  a  supporter  of  the  institntions  of 
Lycurgus,  42.   {Note,) 

AicUfiadeft  his  birth  and  education,  213.  Attachment 
between  him  and  Socrates,  214,  His  character,  ib. 
His  deceitful  conduct  toward  the  Spartan  ambas- 
sadors, 214.  Persuades  the  Athemaas  to  enter 
into  the  Argive  alliance,  215.    Persuades  the  Ar> 

S'ves  to  break  their  truce,  216.  His  ambitions  views, 
^.  His  debate  with  Nicias, respecting  the  expr- 
dition  to  Sicily,  ib.  His  armament  sails,  223.  He 
takes  Catana,  224.  Recalled  to  Athens,  ib.  Is 
accused  of  impiety  by  Thessalus,  225.  Flies  to 
Sparta,  226,  231.  Surprises  the  Athenian  partisans 
in  Chios,  241.  Seduces  the  wife  of  king  Agis,  2C2L 
Takes  refuge  with  Tissai^emes,  ik  Alicnsieo 
that  general  from  the  Spartan  interests,  ib.  Cod- 
spires  against  the  democracy  in  Athens,  243.  Vnm^ 
traies  the  negotiation  between  the  Athenian  asci- 
bassadors  and  Tissaphemes,  244.  Is  invited  far 
Thrasybulus  to  the  camp  at  Samos,  245.  His  mO- 
dress  to  his  countrymen,  ib.  His  message  to  the 
tvrants,  246.  Is  recalled  to  Athens,  ib.  Captnre* 
tLe  whole  Peloponnesian  fleet,  247.  Takes  Byxan- 
tium,  249.  His  triumphant  retam  to  Athaaa,  ib. 
Conducts  the  Elensinian  festival,  250.  His  fleet 
defeated  durine  his  absence,  by  Lysander,  253.  He 
is  impeached  by  Thrasybulosj  and  disgraced,  ib. 
His  advice  for  the  security  of  the  Athenian  fleM 
rejected,  258.  Retires  to  Phrygia,  265.  Manner 
of  his  death,  266. 

Alddas,  the  Spartan  naval  comipander,  sent  to  the 
relief  of  Mitylene,  his  impradent  conduct,  196, 199. 
His  engagement  with  Nicostratus  at  Corcyra,  901. 

Alexander,  king  of  Macedon,  hin  character,  1^.  Is 
employed  by  Mazdonius  to  treat  with  the  Atheni- 
ans, ib. 
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the  Great,  hit  Unh,  874.  His  behaviour 
to  the  Persian  ambassadors  at  hia  father*8  court, 
401.  Saves  th»Ufe  of  his  father  Philip,  413.  Routs 
the  Thebans,  418.  Quarrels  with  his  father,  and 
takes  refuge  amon^  the  lllyrians,  422.  Is  recon- 
ciled, ib.  Difficulties  attending  his  accession,  423. 
Is .  acknowledged  general  of  the  Greeks,  ib.  His 
interview  with  Diogenes,  ib.  Defeats  the  Thra- 
cians,  424.  Passes  the  Danube,  ib.  Is  assisted  by 
Ijanganis  the  Agrian,  ib.  Defeats  Glaucias,  kin§ 
of  the  'l^uiantii,  425.  Revolt  and  destruction  of 
Thebes,  ib.  His  acts  of  forbearance  there,  426. 
Receives  congnUulafory  embassies  from  the  Gre- 
cian states,  ib.  Prepares  for  his  eastern  ezpedi- 
thsn,  ib.  IVepares  to  pass  the  Granicus,  427.  Bat- 
tle there,  4^.  His  personal  gallantry,  ib.  His 
prudent  humanity  afler  the  engagement,  429.  Be- 
sieges Halicamassus,  ib.  The  town  taken  and  de- 
molished, 430.  His  judicious  plan  of  warfare,  ib. 
^Fhe  arts  by  which  he  secured  his  conquests,  ib. 
Jtiia  march  from  Phaselis  to  Perga,  431.  He  cbas- 
tiaea  the  duplicity  of  the  citizens  of  Aspendus,  ib. 
Enters  Phrygia,  ib.  Fulfils  the  oracle  relating  to 
the  Gordian  knot,  432.  Passes  the  northern  eate 
of  Cilicia,  4^.  His  sickness  at  Tarsus,  ib.  Dis- 
position of  his  army  previous  to  the  battle  of  Issus, 
434.  Defeats  Darius,  ib.  His  generous  treatment 
€t€  Dariu8*8  captive  famibr,  435.  His  moderation 
increases  with  nis  good  fortune,  ib.  Receives  an 
amicable  embassy  from  Tyre,  436.  Besieges  l^re, 
ib.  Takes  the  city,  438.  Is  wounded  at  the  siege 
of  Gaza,  439.  His  easy  conquest  of  Egypt,  u>. 
Founds  the  city  of  Alexandria,  ib. .  Visits  the  ora- 
cle of  Jupiter  Ammon,  ib.  Foundation  of  his  claim 
to  being  the  json  of  Jupiter,  440.  (Note,)  He  march- 
es into  Assyria,  ib.  Battle  of  Arbela,  ib.  His 
acquisitions  by  the  defeat  of  Darius,  442.  Pursues 
Darius,  443.  Pursues  the  murderers  of  Darius,  444. 
Besieges  the  Sogdian  fortress,  ib.  Reduces  it, 
and  marries  Roxana,  the  daughter  of  Oxyartes, 
445.  Surrender  of  the  fortress  of  Chorienes,  ib. 
Hia  prudent  regulation  of  his  conquests,  446.  Un- 
dertakes bis  Indian  expedition,  448.  His  difficult 
passage  over  the  Pa^opamisus,  ib.  Reduces  mount 
Aomos,  449.  Receives  the  submission  of  Nysa,  ib. 
Passes  the  Indus,  450.  His  passage  over  the  Hy- 
daspes  disputed  by  Poms,  ib.  The  passage  effect- 
ed, 451.  Defeats  Poms,  and  treats  tiim  generoua- 
2y,  452.  Founds  Nicaea  and  Bucephalia,  ib.  Passes 
the  Aceaines  and  Hydraotes,  ib.  Besieges  and 
takes  Sangala,  ib.  The  eastern  bounds  of  his 
conquests,  453.  His  life  endangered  at  the  siege  of 
the  Mallian  fortress,  454.  I^urches  through  the 
■Gedrosian  desert,  ib.  Punishes  the  licentious 
cmelty  of  Cleander  and  Sitalus,  'ib.  Romantic 
account  of  his  maroh  through  Carmania,  455.  Pun- 
ishes the  revolt  of  his  governors  of  Babylon,  Per- 
sepolis,  and  Susa,  ib.  Improves  the  internal  state 
of^  his  conquests,  ib.  Sends  vessels  to  explore 
Xhe  Persian  and  Arabian  gulfs,  456.  Founds  a 
city  of  retreat  for  his  superannuated  soldiers,  ib. 
Dischai;gee  the  (kbts  of  Lis  army,  ib.  Promotes 
iuiermarria^  with  the  Asiatics,  ib.  His  immo- 
derate grief  for  the  death  of  Hephaestion,457.  Re- 
duces tne  Cossseans,  ib.  Arts  practised  to  pre- 
vent his  return  to  Babylon,  ib.  His  deaths  459.  His 
character,  ib.  His  account  of  his  father  and  him- 
self, 461.    The  division  of  his  conquests,  462. 

Alejumder^  king  of  Thessaly,  hia  character,  338.  Hia 
treacherous  seizure  of  Pelopidaa,  ib.  Anecdotes 
of  Pelopidas  daring  his  confinement  with  him,  340 
Battle  of  CynoflcephaliB,  345.  Is  defeated  by  the 
Thebans,  346. 

*— 1  the  son  of  .£ropas,  hia  tnacbery  detect- 
ed, 432. 

JLlexattdriOf  city  o^  founded  by  Alexander  the  Great, 
439. 

AJj^uibet,  Phcenician,  introduced  into  Greece,  13. 

AJyattes,  king  of  Lydia,  his  depredations  on  the  Mi- 
lesians, 83.  Concludea  a  peace  with  them,  ib.  His 
reign,  ib. 


AtnanSf  king  of  Egypt,  his  character,  M. 

Amazons^  15.  (Note.) 

AJtajkiiLt  a  Messenian  city,  seized  by  the  Spaitau, 

Amphictuonic  councU,  origin  of  the,  15.  Its  anthori^ 
extended,  36.  Conduct  of^  on  the  temple  of  Det> 
phi  being  plundered  bv  the  Ctisseans,  63.  Sum- 
mary history  of^  351.  Decree  o^  issued  agaidst  the 
Phocians,  375  and  399.  And  against  Sparta,  375. 
Philip  declared  general  of  the  Amphictyona,  413. 
They  destroy  the  Amphissean  plantations  on  the 
Cirrbean  plain,  416. 

Amphunu  the  Grecian  bard,  who,  72, 

Amphipoiis,  city  of,  its  revolt  from  the  Adieniani, 
210.  Battle  of,  211.  The  city  ioinstheOlvnthiao 
confederacy,  371.  Is  besieged  by  Philip  of  Mace- 
don,  372.    Is  taken  and  annexed  to  Macedon,  ib. 

Amvfdsseana  accused,  for  cultivating  the  Cirrbean 
plain,  415.  They  attack  the  Amphictyona,  ib. 
Amphissa  taken  l^  I%ilip  of  Maced9n,  416. 

Amuaements  of  the  Greeks  during  the  heroic  agesLSl. 

Amynias  II.  king  of  Macedonia,  dethroned  by  Bar- 
dyllis,  and  restored  by  the  Spartans,  366. 

Amyntaa,  son  of  Philip,  his  pretensions  to  the  throne 
of  Macedonia,  423. 

Arkureon,  the  poet,  his  character,  76. 

Anaaai^oraaf  the  first  Grecian  philosopher  who  en- 
tertained rational  ideas  of  the  Deity,  141,  (Note,) 
169.  His  doctrines  counteracted  by  the  refine- 
ments of  the  SopUsts,  ib.  His  accusation  and 
banishment.  188. 

AnaxandeTf  tne  Spartan  general,  defeated  by  Axii- 
tomenes,  55. 

Anderica  pettled  b^  the  Eretrian  prisoners,  106. 

AndrpdeSt  ioint  kmg  of  Messenia,  his  contest  with 
his  associate  Antiochus,  50.  Obtains  the  province 
of  Hyamia  from  the  Spartan  conquerors,  53. 

Anomjpharelus,  the  Spartan  commander  under  FUl- 
samas,  his  refractoiy  conduct,  133. 

AntaicidaMj  his  character,  310.  His  successfbl  neg(^ 
tiations,  ib.  Rouses  the  jealousy  of  Artaxerxee 
against  the  Athenians,  312.  Reduces  the  Grecian 
states  to  the  terms  dictated  b^  Artaxeizes,  ih. 
Assists  at  a  congress  of  the  Grecian  states,  340. 

Antiochus,  exposes  himself  to  a  defeat  by  Lysander, 
253. 

Axtutater,  is  entrusted  by  Alexander  with  the  care 
of^Macedon  and  Greece,  during  hb  Eastern  expe* 
dition,  ^S6.  Checks  the  commotions  in  Gheeee, 
446.  Is  ordered  to  join  his  master  with  new  leyjea, 
456. 

Ai^yhon^  the  orator,  his  character,  243, 

Antiphon,  an  Athenian  incendiary,  is  employed  by 
Philip  of  Macedon  to  bum  the  Athenian  docka, 
413.  Is  detected  by  DemostheQes,  and  pomshed, 
414. 

AiUMenet,  of  Athena,  the  great  lessons  of  hia  phi> 
losophy,  274. 

Aomos,  mount,  reduced  by  Alexander,  449. 

Apdles,  his  eminence  as  a  painter,  his  workf,  464. 

Ampo,  his  oracle  at  D^hi,  38.  Statue  off  Apollo 
^Ividere  described,  180.  Ahpean  temple  ol^  Dum- 
ed,395. 

Apouo,  the  Arayclean,  account  of  the  throne  of^  177. 

ApoUodorus,  the  Athenian  painter,  the  first  who 
knew  the  force  of  light  and  shade,  357. 

ApoUodoTus,  governor  of  Babylon,  his  arts  to  prevent 
Alexander  Jrom  returning  to  that  city;  457. 

Apcihnida,  the  Olynthian,  banished  by  the  inti^ea 
of  Philip,  389. 

Atocus^  appointed  to  command  the  Spartan  fleet,  258. 

Arhdoj  battle  of,  440. 

Arcadia,  situation  of  that  country,  and  character  of 
its  inhabitants,  61.  Sute  ofl  at  the  era  qf  the 
peace  of  Antalcidas,  314.  National  character  of 
the  Arcadians,  337.    Are  defbated  by  Archidamus, 

'  ^.  Arcadia  ravaged  by  the  Spartans,  and  the 
Achsans,  342.  A  peace  concluded  with  Athens, 
343.  The  Arcadians  seize  Olympia,  and  celebrate 
the  gsunes,  346.  They  plunder  the  Olympic  trea- 
sure, ib. 
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Arckdiau  I.  kuog  of  Micedoiif  his  hittoiy  and  cha- 
racter, 966. 

AjrvkidamMMy  king  of  Spaita.  his  pacific  advice,  187. 
b  appointed  to  conauct  the  war,  190.  Leads  his 
armv  into  Attica,  ib. 

ArckiaamM,  son  of  Agesilaus,  commands  the  Spar- 
tan forces  sent  asainst  the  Arcadians,  337.  Defeats 
them  at  Midea,  338.  His  speech,  on  the  peace  with 
Thebes,  344.  Defeats  the  attempt  of  Epaminondas 
to  surprise  the  city  of  Sparta,  34o.    Endeavours  to 

*  revive  the  Spartan  power  in  the  Peloponnesus, 
377.  Aims  at  the  temple  st  Delphi,  395.  Raises 
an  army  for  that  purpose,  396. 

AjrckSochuSf  the  poet,  memoirs  of,  74.  I£s  bitter 
revenge  against  rfeobul^  and  her  father,  ib.  Cha- 
racter of  his  poetry,  75.  Is  banished  Faroe,  ib. 
Recovers  crecUt  at  the  Olympic  games,  ib.  Ho- 
nours paid  him  on  his  return  to  F^ros,  76. 

Archiiedttref  nide  state  of^  in  the  heroic  ages  of 
Greece,  31.  The  Doric  and  Ionic  orders  o^  where 
invented,  176. 

ArdionA,  commencement  of  the  magistracy  of,  at 
Athens,  in  the  stead  of  kings,  35.  Their  number, 
office,  and  rank,  164. 

Areopagus,  court  of^  at  Athens,  described,  96, 164. 

Argtituum,  battle  ot  255. 

Argtmanaic  expedition  undertaken,  15.  The  object 
of  this  adventure,  16. 

Argots  first  settled  by  Danans,  13.  Contests  between 
ue  citizens,  and  those  of  the  dependent  towns,  62. 
War  with  Sparta,  89.  Intestine  commotions  in  the 
npabUc  of^  158.  The  town  of  Mycene  destroyed, 
Iot.  Conduct  of  the  Argives  during  the  Pelopon- 
neaian  war,  212.  Th^  .A^ve  altiance,  213.  ^Fhe 
Ar^ves  take  arms  on  the  renewal  of  the  Pelopon- 
nesian  war,  215.  Conclude  a  truce,  ib.  *  The  truce 
Inroken,  216.    Tumult  at  Argos,  217. 

Arueiis,  succeeds  to  the  command  of  Cyrus's  array, 
287.  Concludes  a  truce  with  Artaxerzes,  ib.  b 
detached  from  the  Grecian^allies,  ib. 

Aiistous,  commands  the  Cormthian  auxiliaries,  186. 
Is  taken  by  the  Athenians  and  put  to  death,  194. 

AruUtgorag^  of  Melitua,  instigs^  the  lonians  to 
revolt  against  the  Persian  government,  97.  His 
negotiations  at  Sparta,  ib.  Applies  to  the  Athe- 
nians for  assistance,  98, 100.  Ine  remainder  of  his 
^istory,  and  death,  101. 

AriMtidet,  his  generous  deference  to  MUtiades,  107. 
Comparison  between  him  and  Themistocles,  110. 
Tlieir  rivalahip,  ib.  He  is  banished,  ib.  Returns  to 
the  Grecian  fleet  before  the  battle  ofi*  Salamis,  126. 
His  speech  to  Mardonios,  130.  Is  entrusted  with 
the  finances  of  the  confederated' Greek  forces,  152. 
His  death  and  character,  153. 

—  »  a  Theban  painter,  his  great  power  of 

copression,  358. 

Armocnites,  king  of  Arcadia,  professes  to  assist  the 
Messenians  against  the  Spartans,  57.  .  Deserts 
them,  ib.  His  second  treacnery,  and  poni^nnent, 
09. 

ArMtodemus,  the  Messenian,  devotes  his  daughter  to 
death,  in  obedience  to  oracular  demand,  52.  Kills 
her  himself,  53.  '  Becomes  king,  and  wages  suc- 
cesifiil  war  against  the  Spartans,  ib.    Kuls  him- 

.   seU^ib. 

AnttodemMAf  an  Athenian  player,  employed  by  Philip 
of  Macedon  to  cultivate  nia  interest  at  Athens,  390. 
His  embassy  to  Philin,  ib.    Is  sent  again,  391. 

Aristofnaie*,  is  saluted  lung  of  Messenia  by  the  army, 
65.  His  expedition  to  the  citv  of  Sparta,  ib.  His 
repeated  successes  against  the  Spartans,  ib.  Is 
defeated  at  the  Trenches,  57.  Defends  the  fortress 
of  Eira,  ib.  Is  taken  prisoner,  ib.  His  escape,  58. 
Is  suiprised  by  the  Spartans,  ib.  Abandons  Eira, 
09.  b  kindly  received  by  the  Arcadians,  ib.  Hie 
travels,  death,  and  character,  60. 

ArMtopAanes,  a  declared  enemy  to  Socrates,  172. 
Nature  of  his  confcdies  described,  172.  Ridicules 
Cleon,  207.  His  comedy  of  the  Clouds,  the  remote 
mse  of  the  prosecution  of  Socrates,  269. 

AnHcOe^  hia  distinctions  of  style  in  writing,  «75. 


(Note.)  Inquiry  into  Plato*B  i 
{Note.)  Presents  made  him  by  Alexander,  4651  Ks 
moral  and  political  wofks,  ib.  His  pfa]loeopliy,4ifiL 
His  lo^c,  lb.  His  grnit  oppononities  of  mmtwe- 
ment,  ib.  His  death,  467.  Tenets  of  tbeForiDa' 
tetic  school,  ib.  'Estimate  and  fitte  of  his  phi- 
losophy, 470.  - 

Armenia^  passage  of  the  Greeks  through  that  €•■• 
try,  291. 

Aman^  remarks  on  his  account  of  Aknnder^s  ipsr 
sasefrom  Phaselis  to  Perga,  431. 

AftaOonitf,  hu  moral  reflections  to  Xenes,  cm  fit 
review  of  his  immense  army,  114.  H«  i****iiMr 
for  the  safety  of  the  Persian  fleet,  115. 

Arfa&oRis,  satrap  of  Ionia,  revolts  from  the  king  of 
Penia,  355. 

ATlapherne$f  the  Persian  governor  of  SardSs,  oob- 
mands  the  Athenians  to  reinstate  Hippiaa,  100. 

Artaxerxet  LoMimanus,  king  of  Persia,  &flbrdi  nn>> 
tection  to  l^emistocles  on  his  banishment,  uH, 
153.  His  meiasures  of  defence  against  the  Greeaa 
invasion,  154. .  Cimon*s  victories  over  his  fleet  asd 
army,  ib.  Revolt  of  ^Icypt,  155.  Solicits  a  pesos 
with  the  Athenians,  156. 

Arfaxenees  (Mnemon,)  is  appointed  vooeasor  to  As 
throne  of  Persia,  281.  Ilis  brother  Cyras  **^tr^n 
the  crown  with  him,  282.  Leads  his  army  agaestf 
him,  285.  Battle  of  Cynaxa,  ib.  Conclodpa  a 
truce  with  the  Grecian  army,  287.  Makes  wo 
against  the  Spartans,  297.  Orders  the  deadb  «f 
Tinaphernes,  302.  His  interview  with  dnBoa, 
306.  Is  persuaded  by  Couon  to  rebuild  the  vaUs 
of  Adiens.  309.  He  dic&tes  the  terms  of  s  geDsnl 
peace,  312.  His  motive  for  promoting  the  tna* 
quillity  of  Greece,  322.  Frtx^ires  a  congress  to  he 
held  at  Sparta,. 323.  Concludes  a  treaty  wkh  ihs 
Spartans,  336.  A  congress  of  the  Grecian 
at  his  court^  340. 

ArtanisiiL,  of  Halicarnasus,  her  advice  to 
124.    Her  artifice  to  save  herself  at  the  battle 
Salamis,  127. 

Artendnum^  the  first  sea  engagement  diere  bt<  iscia 
the  Grecian  and  Persian  fleets,  121.  The  aeooMd, 
122. 

Amuia,  the  Athenian  courtesan,  her  chaiactex;  179^ 
188. 

AtpenduSf  inhabitants  of^  chastised  by- 
Asia  Minor,  is  colonized  by  Greek%  35. 
of  dialects  in  the  new  settlements,  ib. 
advantages  of  the  Ionian  colonies,  ih. 

AjnyriOf  downfall  of  the  monarchy  o£,  86. 

Astronomy  favoured  by  Alexander's  conq[nest  of  Ba- 
bylon, 465. 

Aikeas,  king  of  Scythia,  invites  Philip  of  Maoedoa  to 
assist  him  a^nst  the  Istrians,  411.  His  peifldj, 
ib.    Is  chastised  by  Philip,  412. 

Athenagoras,  of  Syracuse,  inspires  his 
against  the  Athenian  annafflent,  226. 

Aifana,  first  settled  by  Cecrops,  13. 
iaught  there  bj  Cecrops,  ib.  The  Crcian 
tutions  introduced  by  Theseus,  18.  The  exded 
descendants  of  Hercules  received  into  'Atdca,  3& 
Royalty  abolished,  and  the  magistracy  of  Ar^oat 
substituted  in  iu  room,  35.  Tne  Dorians  es^aUed 
by  the  Athenians,  ib.  Political  revcriatkai  at 
Athens,  62.  Constitution  of  the  republic,  as  ma* 
lated  by  Solon,  98.  Rapid  successes  of  the  Ane- 
nians  after  establishing  a  democracy,  99.  Tbey 
assist  the  Ionian  revoltere  against  the  PersiaBs,  Ktt. 
But  afterward  leave  them,  101.  Anka  invaded  by 
the  Persians,  105.  Conduct  of  the  Athenians  afler 
the  battle  of  Marathon,  108, 109.  Naval  ettccois. 
111.  Strength  and  spirit  of  the  republic,  a».  Ba- 
tie  of  Thermopyls,  1 19. '  Xenes  enters  Attica,  and 
the  Athenians  abandon  their  country,  IS4.  Hu 
Spartans  desert  the  Athenian  cause,  190.  Cooteit 
between  the  Athenians  and  Tegeans,  132.  Tlicy 
distinguish  themselves  at  the  batue  «^  Plataa,  13i 
AndatthatofMycalA136.  Their  pcospenty  aOv 
these  victoxiei^  147.    Their  attiimnenfa  ia  theam 
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ftf  peace,  lb.  Cdebnte  their  vkioir  over  the  Per- 
uam  at  S«kiiui,  148.    Hie  city  of  Adwiis  rebuilt 
and  fortified,  ib.    The  Athenuiis  asBiflt  the  revolt 
of  Egypt  from  Artaierzes,  155.    JE^eace  concluded 
with   Aitazenea,  156*    The   power  of  Athens 
viewed   with  diecontent  by  the  other   Grecian 
atatea,  157.    The  frmoua  £nice  of  thirty  yeaxs,  159. 
How  they  subdued  their  neighbouring  states,  160. 
Spirit  of  the  Athenian  goiremnient,  ib.    Panegyric 
on  the  Athenian  laws,  16S.    State  of  Athens  at  the 
time  of  Solon,  ib.    Alterations  in  government 
introdoced  by  Cliatbenes,  165.    The  democratic 
form  of  government  completed. by  Pericles,  166. 
Progieas  of  luxury  in  the  republic,  167.    The  vir- 
tues and  vicea  of  this  period  compared,  167.    His- 
tta«y  of  philosophy,  168.   Tragedy,  171.    Comedy, 
17&    Minerva  honoured  as  the  tutelary  deity  of 
Athens,  173.   Mode  of  celebrating  the  festivallib. 
I>omeatic  mannen  of  the  Athenians,  174.    Tlie 
fine  aiti,  178.    Great   improvements   made  by 
Athenian  eculpton  and  paimers,  ib.    Ori^  of  the 
Peloponnesian  war,  181.    The  Corinthians  and 
CorcTreans  appeal  to  Athens,  183.    A  treaty  of 
mutual  defonce  concluded  with  Corcyra,  184.    A 
reinforcement  sent  to  the  Cor^rean  fleet,  ib. 
Reply  to  the  remonstrance  of  the  Corinthians.  185. 
Account  of  the  states  coniederated  aninst  Athens, 
187.    A  menacing  embaasy.  received  lh>m  the  con- 
lederates,  ib.    Preparations  for  war,  190.    Inva^ 
adon  of  Attica  by  Archidamus,  ib.    The  invasion 
retaliated  on  the  confederates  by  sea,  191.    Attioa 
evacuated,  ib.    Athens  visited  by  the  plague,  198 
Devastation  of  Attica  by  the  enemy,  ib.    Ill  suo- 
cflis  of  the  war,  193.    Tbft  Athenian  troopa  weak- 
ened by  the  plague,  203.  Expedition  to  iBtolia,  ib. 
Peace  made  with  Sparta,   212.    Accession  of 
Athens  to  the  Argive  alliance,  213.    Mutual  dis- 
contents between  Athens  and  Sparta,  214.    Re- 
newal  of  the  war,  215—219.  Send  a  fleet  to  Sicily, 
821.    Attica  invaided  by  Agis,  231.  Vigorous  exer- 
tions of  the  Athenians,  ib.    Are  finally  defeated  at 
eea  before  S^cuse,  235.  Their  disastrous  retreat 
Jhkrn  that  city,  ib.    General  consternation,  239. 
Combination  of  the  Grecian  states  against  Athens, 
ib.    The  Athenians  defeat  the  measures  of  the 
Corinthians  and  Chians,  241.  The  democracy  over- 
tamed,  243.    The  goveinment  of  the  Four  Hun- 
dred fonned,  2451   Their  tyranny,  ib.    Tumults  at 
Athens,  246.    The  democracy  restored,  247.    The 
Athenians  become  again  victorious  at  sea,  ib.    Ce- 
lebration of  the  Eleuainian  ritea,249.    Celebration 
of  the  Pfyntieiia,  250.    Athens  besieged  by  Lyaan- 
der,  260.    Athens  sunenderi  to  Lysander,  and  is 
dismantkd,  261.    Cruel  treatment  of  the  Athenians 
by  the  thirty  tyrants,  263.    The  tyrants  deposedj 
ud  decemvirB  elected,  207.  The  internal  peace  of 
Athens  effected,  268.    A  general  amnesty,  269. 
State  of  the  fine  arts  at  this  time,  274.    The  Athe- 
nians assist  the  Thebans  against  the  Spartans,  304. 
The  walls  of  Athens  rebuilt,  309.    The  Athenians 
ciontribute  to  the  revolt  of  Cyprus,  312.    Accept 
terms  of  peace  from  Aitaxerxes,  ib.    The  alliance 
with  Sparta  renewed,  321.    The  Atheniana  irrita- 
ted at  tne  attempt  of  Sphodrias  on  the.  Plreus,  ib. 
Ifaval  successes  against  the  Spartans,  322.    The 
edled  inhabitants  of  Platsa  received  into  the  re- 
pibliCf  323.  Deputies  sent  to  the  Grecian  congress 
atSbarta,324    Conduct  of  the  Atheniana  after  the 
battle  of  Leuctra,  328.    They  resolve  to  hold  the 
balance  of  power,  329»    A  defensive  alliance  with 
Sparta  debated,  334.    Assistance  sent  to  the  Spar- 
tana  againat  the  Thebaninvaaion,  335.  Tbeallianca 
with  Sparta  extended  and  confirmed,  336.    Peace 
concluded  with  the  Arcadians,  343.    The  Atheni- 
ans recover  many  of  their  maritime  possessicHis, 
351-  The  degeneracy  of  the  Athenians,  352.  Their 
extreme  profligacy,  353.    'Hie  social  war,  354. 
State  of  j^hilosophv  at  this  time,  356.    Statuaiy, 
ib.    Painting,  ib.    LiteTature,  358.   The  Athenians 
deluded  by  a  treahr  with  Pl^ip  of  Macedon,  369. 
Tliey  counteiact  his  views  upon  Olynthua,  379. 


The^  defend  the  straits  of  lliermopylc  against 
Phihp,  ib.  Are  deluded  into  negligence,  383. 
State  of  jMrties  in  Athens,  384.  Attica  insulted  by 
Macedonian  fleets,  390.  Ambassadore  sent  to  ne- 
gotiate with  Philip,  391.  A  third  embassy  to  Phi- 
fin,  394.  A  treaty  concluded  with  Phuip,  396. 
General  consternation  at  the  fate  of  the  Phocians, 
398.  Pass  a  decree  for  receiving  the  Phocian  fugi- 
tives, 399.  Resolve  to  preserve  their  engaaements 
With  Philip,  400.  The  Athenians  courtea  by  the 
Spartans  and  Peloponnestans,  402.  Thev  endea- 
vour  to  rouse  the  Grecian  states  against  Philip,  405. 
Spirited  exertions  against  Philip,  by  sea  ana  land, 
413.  The  Athenians  raise  a  confederacy  against 
Philip,  416.  General  consternation  on  Pmlip  seiz- 
ing Elites,  417.  Moderation  of  Philip  toward 
Athens,  419.  The  peace  with  Philip  ratified,  420. 
Stat^  of,  during  the  latter  years  of  Alexander,  447. 
Philosophical  aects  established  there,  467. 
Ahf8,  son  of  CroBsus  kina  of  Lydia,  his  death,  and  the 
consequencea  of  it,  8£ 

B 

BoZvZon^the  capital  of  Assyria,  besieged  bv Cyma, 
94.  The  city,  and  its  resources,  described,  ib.  Is 
taken  by  strataeem,  ib.  Improvements  made  there 
by  Alexander,  455.  Scheme  of  ApoUodorus  to  pre- 
vent Alexander's  return  thither,  m. 

Bacdiu»f  his  expedition  to  India  inquired  into.  449. 
{NoU.)  -i  -» 

Booon,  lord,  his  character  of  Aristotle,  465. 

Bards,  Grecian,  their  c^iaracter  during  the  heroic 
ages,  71.  Their  high  authority  and  influence  on 
Society,  72.  The  respect  attached  to  their  cha- 
racter, ib.  Peculiar  advantagea  of  the  ages  in  which 
the^  lived,  73.  The  perfection  and  authority  of 
their  compositions,  ib. 

BardyUUf  an  Illvrian  chie^  efiecta  a  revolution  in 
Macedonia,  3d7.  Defeats  Fterdiccas,  ib.  Jm  de- 
feated and  killed  by  Philip  of  Macedon,  370. 

BaMtydet,  the  Magneaian,  makes  the  throne  of  Amy^ 
clean  Apollo,  m. 

Beattie,  Dr.  remarks  on  his  Bnay  on  Truth,  466. 
(NoU.) 

Bdus,  teonple  of,  at  Babylon,  account  of,  458. 

Bias,  of  Aien^,  dissuades  CroDsus  king  of  I^cSa 
from  attempting  naval  exploits,  84. 

Asotio,  revolt  of  Die  inferior  cities  of,  ftt>m  th4  autho- 
rity of  Thebes,  159.  The  revolters  assisted  bj  the 
Athenians,  159.    Battle  of  Delium,  208. 

BogeSf  the  Persian  governor  of  Eion,  his  desperate 
conduct  and  death,  153. 

Boxingf  how  practiaed  in  the  ancient  gymnastic  ex-r 
ereises,  67. 

Brackmant,  ancient,  account  of  their  tenets,  458. 

Bramdaty  a  Spartan  naval  commander,  joins  the  fleet 
of  Alcidas,  199.  His  prudent  counsel  overruled, 
201.  His  expedition  to  Thrace,  209.  His  address 
to  the  Acantnians,  ib.  Procures  the  revolt  of  Am- 
phipolis,  210.  His  death,  and  honours  paid  to  hia 
memory,  211. 

Bucepkaiui,  Alexander  the  Greaf  s  horM,  a  city  fonnd- 
ed  to  his  memory,  426. 

Bytiiima,  sufferings  of  the  Greeks  under  Xeno-. 
phon,  in  their  paaaa^  through  that  country,  294. 

Byxantxitm,  its  foundation,  andpeculiar  situation, de- 
scribed, 150.  Is  taken  iirom  the  Persians,  tiy  the 
Greeks,  ib.  Is  taken  by  Alcibiades,  249.  Is  taken 
from  the  Atheniana  by  Lysander,  260.  Attempt  of 
Philip  of  Macedon  to  anrprise  it,  410. 


Ccibylat  founded  by  Philip  of  Macedon,  401. 
CaSma,  a  Pbmnician,  the  founder  of  Thebea,  13. 
CobtniM,  the  Brachman,  hia  death  and  prophecy, 

458. 
CaletUure,  general  idea  of  this  disorder,  317. 
CaUiaSj  the  Athenian  admiral,  hia  exeitiooa  againat 

Philip  of  Macedon,  407. 
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CaUieratiitUf  hii  reeepdon  in  the  command  of  Uie 
Peloponnesian  fleet,  254.  His  manly  behaviour, 
ib.  'Obtains  Toluntanr  contributiona  from  the  lo- 
nians,  ib.  Takes  Methjmna,  255.  Defe:^  the 
Athenian  fleet  under  Conon,  fh.  Is  defeated  and 
killed  at  Arsinusss,  ib. 

CaUicratides,  uie  Spartan,  manner  of  his  death  at  the 
battle  of  Platsa,  135. 

CatUttkeneSf  put  to  death  for  a  conspiiacy  against 
Alexander  the  Great,  460.  (Note.) 

CaUixenut,  procures  a  decree  against  the  Athenian 
admirals,  257. 

Cambyaet,  king  of  Penda,  pnnnes  the  conquests  of 
his  father  Cyrus,  94.  Keduoes  Egypt,  95.  His 
death,  ib. 

Ckmermot  city  of,  holds  a  neutrality  between  Syra- 
ciue  and  Athens,  229. 

Candaules,  kins  of  Lydia,  the  consequences-  dT  his 
imprudence,o2. 

Cmpadocia,  invaded  and  ravaged  by  Citbsus  king  of 
Lydia,  88. 

CamnuSf  an  Argive  prince,  establishes  a  principality 
in  Macedonia,  965. 

Carthage,  the  foundation  and  growth  o£)  196.  Pre- 
vents Uie  Phocieans  from  settling  in  Corsica,  137. 
Commercial  prosperity  and  power  of  the  Cartha- 
ginians, ib.  Civil  government  of  tluB  republic,  ib. 
ijfoie.)  Ambitions  and  jealous  spirit  of  tne  repub- 
lic, 138.  Learning  of^  ib.  (NoU.)  Views  of  they  ar- 
thaginians  in  entering  into  alliance'  with  Xerxes, 
ib.  They  invade  Sicily,  145.  Conclude  a  trea- 
ty of  peace  with  Syracuse,  146.  Undertake  the 
conquest  of  Sicily,  278.  Treat  the  natives  cruel- 
ly, ib. 

Castor  of  Rhodes,  his  chaxacter-  as  a  chronologist 
and  historian,  81.  (iVbte.) 

CataAratUj  in  the  Grecian  military,  what,   428. 

CaUgories^  the  ten,  in  the  ancient  logic  explained, 
9^.    {Note,) 

Ce6e*  the  Theban,  his  final  convenation  vdth  Socra- 
tes, 272.    Account  of  his  celebr&ted  Table,  274. 

Cecram  his  settlement  in  Attica,  13, 

CejMM»t  his  character  and  good  fortune  at  Athens, 

Cem^  honoured  by  the  Athenians  in  the  Elensinian 
festival,  249. 

Chabrioif  the  Athenian  general  of  the  Theban  army, 
his  address  in  opposing  the  operations  of  A^esilaus, 
in  Bceotia,  322.  The  unusual  attitude  of  hu  statue 
it  Rome  explained,  ib.  (Note.)  Acts  in  the  capaci- 
ties of  general  and  admiral,  ib.  Repulses  Epami- 
sondas  from  before  Corinth,  337.  Is  killed  m  the 
Social  war,  354. 

Ckakit,  region  of^  in  Macedonia,  described,  185. 

Chaljfbetau,  their  opposition  to  the  Greeks  under 
Xenophon  and  Cheirisophns,  291. 

C%arei  of  Athens,  his  character,  354.  Is  sent  out  to 
conduct  the  Social  war,  ib.  Abandons  the  siege 
of  Chios,  ib.    Accuses  his  associates,  355.    Enga- 

Ein  the  service  of  Aitahazus,  ib.  Occasion  of 
recall,  366.  His  expedition  to  Olynthus,  386. 
Is  sent  to  Thrace,  where  he  is  defeated  bv  AJnyn- 
taa,  410.    Is  one  of  the  generals  at  the  battle  of 

-   Cheronsa,  418. 

Charidemut,  his  character,  and  expedition  to  Olyn- 
thus, 388. 

CWioe*nces,  in  the  ancient  Grecian  public  games, 
when  instituted,  67. 

Charon^  his  address  and  fortitude  durine  the  execn- 
tiod  of  Pelopidas's  conspiracy  at  Thebes,  319. 

Cheriiophtu  commands  the  Spartan  troops  sent  to 

assist  Cyras  in  his  Asiatic  expedition,  283.    His 

advice  to  the  Greeks,  289.    Is  elected  one  of  their 

generals,  ib.    Memorable  retreat  of  the  Greeks 

from  Asia,  ib.  Leaves  Trefaizond,  293.  His  return, 

«94.    His  death,  ib. 

C^^«;]on«a,  battle  of;  between  PhOip  and  the  Greeks, 
418. 

^**'??*»5?  hrought  fhun  Cerasus  to  Italy  by  Lu- 
piillas,283.  ^ 


Ckenonesutf  Thncian,  deseriptioii  of  the 
298.    Is  fortified  by  Dercyllidaa,  ib. 

Chieftaiiu,  Grecian,  during  Uie  heroic  ages,  I 
and  autfaoritv,27. 

ChioSf  besieged  fa^  Chares,  354. 

Chiron^  the  Grecian  bard,  brief  aecount  of^  72. 

CkorieneSj  his  submission  to  Alexaader  the  CtnA, 
445. 

Chorus  in  the  Grecian  theatre,  its  origin,  and 
tages.  171. 

Chronology  very  loosely  regarded  by  the 
Greek  nistorians,  12.  {Note.) 

Cicero^  remarks  on  his  account  of  Uie  ochuIihS  sf 
Callicratidu,  255.  (Note,) 

Cimmerians^  their  invasion  of  Asia  Minor,  68. 

Cimonj  his  character,  153.  Succeeds  to  the 
mand  of  the  Grecian  army,  on  (be  death  <^ 
tides,  ib.  His  rapid  successes  in  Caria  and  Lycia, 
ib.  Reduces  Phaselis,  ib.  Defeats  die  Pcnisa 
fleet,  15^.  Surprises  the  Penian  camp  at  Eoiyse- 
don,  ib.  His  successful  expediUon  to.C^pnia,  156. 
Is  banished  by  the  influence  of  Peneles,  1S9L 
Parallel  between  him  and  PericJo,  160. 

Cinadon^  his  character,  and  conspincnr  againa  the 
Spartan  goveniment,  299.  His  plot  cGscoverad,  A. 
Ire  is  pot  to  death,  300. 

CirrhOt  a  city  of  the  Crisseaos,  described,  6X  Is 
taken  and  destroved  by  the  Amphictyonic  army,63L 

Clearchus,  his  address  in  appeasing  the  BBUtiny  of 
Cyrus's  Grecian  troops,  284.  His  miscosdAct  M. 
the  battle  of  Cynaxn,  286.  Concludes  a  trace 
with  Tissapherncs,  287.  Is  perfidioosiy  aeited  by 
Tissipheraes,  ib. 

Cleigenet,  the  Acanthian,  his  speech  in  the  Spaita 
assembly  against  the  Olvnthian  coofMeracy,  3I6L 

Cleildes,  the  Corinthian,  Jiis  speech  at  Atiiras  la 
favour  of  a  dcfeDsive  alliance  with  Sparta,  334. 

CZeom^roftur,  his  accession  to  the  Uuxme  of  Sparta, 
317.  Is  sent  to  conduct  the  war  in  Boeotia,  321. 
Is  sent  a  second  time  with  that  trust,  326.  Is  de- 
feated and  killed  on  the  plain  of  Leuctra,  337. 

CUomenes^  king  of  Sparta,  rejects  the  overtures  of 
Aristagoras,  98.  Iiis  resentment  against  Qistke- 
nes,  99.  (JVofe.)    His  death,  112. 

CZeon  of  Athena,  his  character,  197.  Uigea  the  doon 
of  death  against  the  captive  cittzevM  of  Mitylea^ 
ib.  Prevails  on  the  Athenians  to  reject  the  Spar- 
tan overtures  for  peace,  206.  His  seditious  artifi- 
ces, ib.  Gains  the  credit  of  ledndnr  Sphacteria* 
ib.  Is  ridiculed  by  Aristophanea,  207.  Is  killed 
before  Amphipolis,  211. 

CUgQtenes^  alterations  made  by  him  in  tne  go* 
ment  of  Athens,  165. 

CHtm^  account  of  the  manner  of  his  death,  4Bfk 

Cnidus,  naval  engagement  there,  betweei 
and  Pisander.  3^. 

Codrus,  king  or  Attica,  devotes  himself  to  death  in 
the  cause  of  his  country,  35. 

ColdioSj  inhabitants  o^  oppose  the  passage  of  the 
Greeks  under  Xenophon  and  Cbeixisc^1u%  bit 
are  defeated,  292. 

Colonization,  how  practised  by  the  early  Gzeeika,  13L 

Cciourgf  in  painting,  remaiks  oir,  358^ 

Comedy  t  Greek,  ongin  of  the,  172.  lu  charaoterishc 
distinctions  from  tragedy,  ib.  And  from  modsn 
comedy,  173.  State  of,  in  the  age  of  Alexander  the 
Great,  463. 

Companions,  a  body  of  Macedonian  youth,  iiwtftaMiil 
by  king  Philip,  369. 

Conon,  is  appomted  one  of  the  ten  CMmnaadeta  ta 
supereede  Alcibiades,  253.  Is  defeated  by  CaBt- 
cratidas,  255.  His  advice  ngeoted,  and  the  Athe- 
nian fleet  captured  by  Lysander,  259.  Enteitaias 
the  hope  of  retrieving  the  fortune  of  Atheaa^  3i)6L 
His  interview  with  Artoxerxes,  ibi  Defeata  FSna- 
d^"  by  sea  at  Gnidos,  307.  Prevails  on  Aitasenes 
to  rebuild  the  walls  of  Athens,  309.  His  eadea- 
voure  to  restore  the  power  of  Athens,  310.  la  gst 
to  death  by  the  Pcraians,311. 
Corcyra,  fleet  of,  destroyed  by  Themistoclea^  III. 
Rupture  between  this  colony  and  Corinth.-  Itt. 
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He  fleet  ol^  defeat!  tbat  of  the  Coiindiiuifl,  183. 
The  Coicyreans  ravaee  the  ttates  allied  with  Co- 
rinth, ib.  Apply  to  Athens,  ib.  Repreaentationfl 
of  the  Corcyrean  depatiea,  ib.  A  treaty  of  mutual 
defence  concluded  with  Athens,  184.  Are  defeated 
br  the  Coxinthians  in  an  obstinate  sea-fight,  ib. 
Factions  senerated  in  Corcyra  by  Corinthian  in- 
trigues, 199.  The  demagogues  assassinated,  ib. 
Tiunult  between  the  Athenian  and  the  Corinthian 
factions,  800.  Airival  of  Nicostratus  with  a  squad- 
ron from  Athens,  ib.  Massacre  of  the  Lacedsmo- 
nian  partisans,  201.  Perfidious  cruelty  of  the 
Corcjrreans,  202, 

Coiinthiant,  their  situation  and  character,  61.  Their 
political  rerolations,  ib.  Rupture  between  them 
and  the  Corcyreans,  182.  The  Corinthians  under- 
take the  cause  of  Epidanmus,  ib.  Their  fleet 
defeated  by  the  Corcyreans,  183.  Appeal  to 
Athens,  ib.  Speech  of  the  Corinthian  deputies,  ib. 
Defeat  the  Corcyresns  in  an  obstinate  sea-enga^ 
ment,  184.  Remonstrance  with  the  Athenians,  ib. 
Encourage  a  revolt  of  Macedonia  from  the  Athe- 
nians, li».  ^  Apply  to  Spaita  for  assistance,  186. 
Corrupt  their  Cforcyrean  prisoners,  199.  Commu- 
nicate their  discontents  to  the  Argives,  212.  Their 
designs  against  Athens  discovered,  241.  Mas- 
■acre  of  tte  principal  citizens,  308.  The  Corindi- 
ians  prepare  to  oppose  the  passage  of  Philip  of 
Haoedon  into  Fb]oponnesas,402.  Philip  insulted 
at  Corinth,  405. 

CoroRAo,  battle  of,  307. 

Ccnctarw  reduced  by  Alexander  the  Great,  457. 

Cofys,  king  of  Thrace,  his  rude  way  of  life,  368.  His 
fifantic  (felusion,  372. 

Ccurlezangf  Grecian,  an  account  o!|  175. 

Chvtenu  succeeds  Antipater  as  governor  of  Mace- 
donia and  Greece,  431. 

Chtnidoj  taken  by  Philip  of  Maoedon,  and  called 
from  him  Philippi,  373. 

Crete,  island  of!  now  settled,  17.  Institutions  and 
manners  of  the  natives,  18. 

Criminal  jurisdiction,  how  ezeroised  during  the 
heroic  ages  of  Greece,  27. 

C7nf«a,the  republic  of^  described,  63.  Impositions 
eiacted  from  the  pikrims  to  Delphi  bv  the 
Crisseans,  ib.    lliey  plunder  the  shnne  or  Del- 

5 hi,  ib.    Siege  of  Crissa,  64.    The  city  taken  and 
emolished,  ib.    The  Crissean  community  extix^ 
l>ated,65. 

Critia$,  chief  of  the  thii^  tyrants  of  Athens,  his 
character.  263.  His  accusation  of  Tlieramenes, 
264.  Orders  him  to  be  put  to  death,  265.  b  killed 
in  battle  with  Thrasybolus,  267. 

€JriU>,  his  last  converMition  with  Socrates,  272. 

Crouui,  the  last  king  of  Lydia,  subdues  the  Asiatic 
Greeks,  84.  IMssuaded  from  attempting  naval 
exploits,  ib.  Hii  character  and  splendour,  ib. 
Hjs  conversation  vrith  Solon,  85.  llis  extreme 
solicitude  for  the  safety  of  his  son  Atys,  and  grief 
for  his  death,  ib.  Determines  to  check  the  pro- 
gress of  Cyrus.  87.  Invades  Persia,  88.  Is  defeat- 
ed by  Cyrus,  ib.  Is  routed  by  him  at  Sardis,  ib. 
Is  taken  at  Sardis,  90.  How  treated  tiy  Cyrus,  90. 
Reproaches  the  oracle  of  Delphi,  ib. 

Crotona,  when,  and  by  whom  built,  139.  The  citi- 
zens reformed  by  I^wgoras,  143.  War  between 
Crotona  and  Sybaris,  145.  Sedition  there,  ib. 
The  citizens  dcnested  by  the  Locrians  and  Rhe- 
gians,  146. 

€He$dau8,  his  principal  excellence  as  a  sculptor,  274. 

Cteamhcn,  is  prosecuted  by  iEschines  fbr  nb  decree 
in  honour  of  Demosthenes,  446. 

CurtiuM,  Quintns,  character  of  lus  history  of  Alexan- 
der the  Great,  437.  {Note.). 

Cvdadet,  reduced  by  the  Persian  generals,  105. 
Their  present  deplorable  state,  ib.  (Note.) 

Cynoaao,  battle  of,  S35. 

CynoscephaltBf  battle  of^  345. 

CypnUf  description  of  that  island,  155.  Successful 
expedition  orCimon  to,  156. 

Cyroiaioa,  history  of  the  Greek  inhabitants  of^  95. 

3P 


How  withdrawn  fh>in  the  sphere  of  Grecian  poli- 
tics, 277. 

Cyrus,  king  of  Penia,  hia  extraction,  86.  His  first 
exploits,  87.  Defeats  Croesus  king  of  Lydia,  88. 
Routs  bim  a^in  at  Sardis,  ib.  TiSces  the  city  of 
Sardis,  90.  His  treatment  of  Croesus,  ib.  Hie 
reply  to  the  solicitations  of  the  lonians,  91.  Hm 
reply  to  the  Spartan  deputies,  92.  Besiegea 
Babylon,  94.  Reduces  it  by  stratagem,  ib.  His 
character,  96. 

Cyrus,  son  of  Darins  Nothus,  his  interview  with  Ly^ 
sender  in  Asia  Minor,  251.    Solicits  the  re-ap- 

S ointment  of  Lysander  to  the  command  of  the 
partan  fleet,  25o.  Disputes  the  succession  of  hia 
brother  Artaxerxes,  281.  His  character,  23^.  State 
of  Lower  Asia  under  his  administration,  ib.  His 
popular  conduct,  ib.  Secures  the  assistance  of 
the  Greeks,  283.  Hia  expedition  into  Upper  Asia, 
ib.  His  interview  with  Epyaxa  wife  of  Syenneaia, 
ib.  He  passes  Uie  Euphrates,  285.  Battle  of  Cy- 
naxa,  ib.    His  death,  2B6. 

Cyihera,  island  of|  subdued  by  the  Athenians  under 
Micias,  206. 

Cyzicus,  the  whole  Peloponnesian  fleet  captured 
there  by  Alcihiades,  247. 


Datunts,  his  settlement  at  Argos,  13. 

Dariut  Codomanus,  his  accession  to  the  throne  of 
Persia,  427.  His  inactivity  duringthe  progress  of 
Alexander  accounted  for,  432.  Collects  an  im- 
mense annv  to  oppose  Alexander,  ib.  His  indis- 
creet march  to  Issus,  433.  Disposition  of  his  army 
at  the  battle  of  Issus,  434.  Is  routed,  ib.  His  es- 
cape, 435.  Battle  of  Arbela,  441.  His  flight,  ib. 
His  assassination,  443. 

Hystaspes,  king  of  Penia,  his  character.  95. 

His  revenue  and  resources,  96.  His  expedition 
into  Scjrthia,  97.  His  exertions  to  reduce  the  revolt 
of  Ionia,  102.  Takes  Miletus,  103.  His  attention 
to  the  prosperity  of  Ionia  after  its  reduction,  ib. 
His  resentment  against  the  Athenians,  104.  His 
instructions  to  Datis  and  Artaphemes,  105.  Hie 
generosity  to  his  Eretrian  prisonerB  after  the  battle 
of  Marathon,  108.  His  last  years  employed  in 
preparations  for  another  Grecian  expedition,  112w 
■see  ^%.eTxes* 

Nothus,  king  of  Persia,  his  character,  889. 


His  generals  violate  the  Persian  treaty  with  Athens, 
240.  He  sends  his  son  Cyrus  into  Asia  Minor, 
251.    His  death,  281. 

Dotif,  and  Artofhemes,  Persian  generals,  their  inv»- 
sion  of  Greece,  104.  They  reduce  the  Cycladea^ 
106.   Land  in  Attica,  ib.   Batde  of  Marathon,  107. 

Dead,  the  memory  of  those  slain  in  war,  how  cele- 
brated by  the  Athenians,  190.  {Note,) 

DeceHa,  in  Attica,  fortified  by  A^s  king  of  Sparta,  831. 

Decemvirs  chosen  by  the  Athenians  on  the  aepootion 
of  the  thirty  tvrants,  267. 

Dedalus  the  Athenian,  and  Dedalus  of  Sicyon,  pro- 
bably confounded  by  the  Athenian  writers,  176. 
(Nate.) 

Datum,  battle  of,  between  the  Thebans  and  Atheni- 
ans, 208. 

Ddphi,  oracle  of),  37.  Description  of  Delphi,  38. 
Mode  of  delivering  oracles  there,  ib.  Its  influenoe 
in  establishing  the  Olympic  games,  and  the  laws  of 
Sparta,  ib.  The  temple  plundered  bv  the  Crisse- 
ans, 63.  Command  of  the  oracle  on  tnis  occasion, 
64.  How  rescued  from  the  attempt  of  Xeixes,  128. 
Hie  temple  seized  by  the  Phocians,  375. 

Demades,  his  character  and  opposition  to  Demosthe- 
nes, 383.  Reprimands  the  levity  of  Philip  of  Ma* 
cedon  after  the  battle  of  Cheronea,  419. 

Demantfus,  joint  king  of  Sparta,  is  reduced  by  Cleo- 
menes,  his  associate,  to  take  refuge  at  the  court  of 
Penis,  112.  His  character  of  the  Greeks,  114. 
And  of  the  Spartans,  117. 

Demetrius,  (Phalerius,}  the  first  writer  who  cultivated 
chronology  as  a  science,  11.  (Note.) 
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Demodiaret,  his  intoleiice  to  Philip  of  Maoedon,  4S0. 

DemogiheneSf  the  Athenian  general,  his  expedition 
to  jEtolia,  203.  Storms  tritium,  ib.  Defends 
Naupoctus,  204.  Surprises  tne  camp  of  the  Am- 
brasians,  ib.  Fortifies  Pjlus,  ib.  H;8  defence  of 
this  port  against  the  Spartans,  205.  Reduces 
Sphacteria,  w6.  His  operations  in  Boeotia  discon- 
certed, 208.  He  and  bis  troops  capiiTated  by  Gy- 
lippus,  238.    Is  put  to  death,  ib. 

.the  orator,  his  fint  appearance  a^^ainst 
Philip  of  Macedon,  379.  The  motives  by  which  he 
was  actuated,  380.  His  first  Philippic,  ib.  Mea- 
sures proposed  by  him  for  resisting  Philip,  381.  His 
miUtazy  behaviour  in  Eubosa,  384.  His  first  oration 
in  farour  of  the  Olynthians,  ib.  Cause  of  his  par- 
tiality to  Chares,  386.  His  second  oration  in  behalf 
of  the  Olynthians,  ib.  His  third  oration,  388.  His 
quarrel  with  .fischines,  392.  Dissensions  between 
him  and  his  colleagues,  ambassadora  to  Philip,  ib. 
Is  disabled  by  embarrassment  from  addressing 
Philip,  393.  His  artful  behaviour  to  his  associates 
on  their  return,  ib.  His  speech  at  the  report  of  the 
embassy,  ib.  IVocures  himself  to  be  joined  an  ano- 
ther embassy  to  Philip,  394.  His  speech  to  Philip, 
ib.  Is  prevented  from  declaring  his  sentiments  to 
the  Athenians,  397.  Advises  the  Athenians  not  to 
break  their  treaty  with  Philip,  400.  His  celebrated 
reply  to  the  partisans  of  Macedon,  403.  Defends 
the  conduct  of  Diopeithes,  406.    Receives  Persian 

Sty  to  encourage  his  opposition  to  Philijp,  408. 
onoun  conferred  on  hiin  for  his  services  in  Eu- 
bosa,  ib.  Exhorts  the  Athenians  to  assist  the 
cities  of  Propontis,  409.  Renews  his  exhortations, 
410.  Detects  the  plot  of  Antiphon,  414.  His  ora- 
tion on  the  seizing  of  Elatsa  by  Philip,  417.  Per- 
suades the  Thebans  to  oppose  Philip,  418.  Repaira 
the  walls  and  fortifications  of  Athens  at  his  own 
charges,  490.  His  oration  in  honour  of  the  slain  at 
Cheronaea,  421.  His  masterly  defence  against 
.Machines,  446.  His  generosity  to  him,  447.  His 
buushment  and  death,  ib. 

Deodaiut,  of  Athens,  opposes  the  cruel  resolution  of 
Cleon  aeainst  the  captive  citizens  of  Mytilen^  197. 

J)er*Et  battle  of,  between  the  Spartans  and  Messe- 
nians,  56. 

DercylUdas,  the  Spartan  general,  lus  character,  297. 
Fortifies  Chersonesus  against  the  Thracians,  298. 
His  treaty  with  Tissaphemes,  ib.  Defends  Abydus, 
909. 

Dengn,  history  of  the  arts  of,  176.  State  of,  in  the 
age  of  Alexander  the  Great,  464. 

Diioj  probably  contemporaiy  with  ^neas,  136. 
^Note.) 

JHofgenes,  the  cynic,  ridicules  the  efibrts  of  the  Co- 
rinthians to  oppose  Philip  of  Macedon,  402.  Is 
visited  by  Alexander  king  of  Macedon,  ^23. . 

DiognoUu  disposes  Pausanias  to  protect  Thnsy- 
bulus,268. 

HkmBdion,  the  Athenian  admiral,  his  speech  before 
his  execution,  257. 

Diofieoes,  the  Spartan,  his  memorable  observation  at 
the  battle  of  Thermopyla,  120. 

jHomyritu  of  S3rracuse,  his  fint  rise  and  character, 
879.  His  artful  usurpation  of  the  government,  280. 
His  unsuccessful  attempts  for  fiterarv  ftme,  ib. 
Reasons  why  his  character  has  been  held  in  so  odi- 
ous a  light,  lb. 

JXonymu  the  vonnger,  his  character,  281.  His 
tyranny  abolisned  by  Timoleon,  ib. 

» a  PhoGsan,  his  advice  at  a  council  of  war, 
102.  Ifis  ineffectual  efforts  to  introduce  active  dis- 
dpline  in  the  fleet,  103.  Betakes  himself  to  pira- 
cy, ib. 

of  Halicamassus,  his  distinctions  in  the 


qualities  of  style,  69.  (Note.) 

DiapatheSf  an  Athenian  general,  his  vigorous  exer- 
tions against  Philip  of  Macedon,  406.  His  conduct 
defended  by  Demosthenes,  ib.  Is  defeated  and 
killed  by  Philip,  409. 

wipiia,  origin  of  the  oracle  there,  37. 

JJortatu,  their  origin,  12.    Engage  as  auxiliaries  to 
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the  Hencleide,  34.  EstaUiah  ibmmtknm  in  Mo* 
ponnesus,  ib.  Migration  of,  35.  Why  not  alam- 
ed  at  the  progress  of  Cyrus,  92.  Review  of  their 
circumstances  at  the  time  of  their  emigrazioa  to 
Magna  Gnecia,  140. 
DracOf  the  lawgiver  of  Athens,  character  •f  him  and 
his  institutions,  162. 


EduaOiont  the  main  obiects  o^  during  die  heroic 
ages  of  Greece,  31.  How  regulated  by  Lrcmns 
at  Sparta,  45.  By  Solon  at  Athens,  165.  llie  ptaa 
of,  according  to  the  I^thagorean  school,  143L 

Egypt,  the  E^ptians,  why  unqualified  for  lehshiBf 
or  improving  music,  68.  A  settlement  of  Gredsa 
pirates  established  in  Ejpypt,  94.  Is  rednced  by 
Cambyses,  95.  Revolt  ot;  under  Inaras,  155.  Xbe 
arts  of  design  early  cultivated  there,  176.  Ready 
submission  of  that  country  to  Alexander  the  Great, 
439.    History  of^  subsequent  to  Alexander,  4^. 

Evra,  fortress  of^  g^lantly  defended  by  Aristomenesy 
57.    Ib  surprisM  by  the  Spartans,  58. 

£Zatoa  seizeo  by  PhUip  of  Macedon,  417. 

;y,  in  poetry,  to  what  purposes  principaOy  ap- 
ed by  the  Greeks,  73. 

tinian  mysteries,  celebration  of  the,  at  Adkens 
described,  ^9.  Requisites  for  initiation  into  then, 
250.  The  procession  of,  conducted  by  Aldbia- 
des,  ib. 

£2u,  republic  of,  contrasted  with  that  of  Sparta,  GSL 
The  Elians  destroy  Hsa,  and  adorn  the  temple  of 
the  Olympian  Jupiter,  158.  TheyfeeUy  assist  the 
Spartans  against  the  Athenians,  2^.  Elis  invaded 
by  the  Sparuns,  and  subjugated,  ib.  The  Elian 
territory  mvaded  by  the  Arcadians,  who  seiie 
Olympia,  346.    The  city  restored,  347. 

EnharmoMc  genus  of  Grecian  music,  by  whom  in- 
vented, 69. 

JEfmnis,  his  concise  enumeration  of  the  prind^ 
Greek  and  Roman  divinities,  26.  (iVbCe.) 

JEoKanf,  their  origin,  12.  Eolia  settled  by  PielfflpoB- 
nesian  fugitives,  34.  Confederacy  of  the  Eouans 
against  C^niis,  91. 

EpamiiumdaSt  his  character,  320.  A^ipexn  at  Sparta 
as  the  Theban  deputy,  323.  His  demands,  3S4. 
Reflections  on  his  conduct,  ib.  Assembles  ibft 
Theban  forces  before  the  plain  of  Leoctra,  3S6. 
Disposition  of  his  troops  opposed  to  Cleombroais^ 
327.  Battle  of  Leoara,  ib.  Ravages  Laconia,  and 
rebuilds  Messene,  205.  His  motives  for  evacoatii^ 
Laconia,  336.  Is  tried  for  his  conduct,  ib.  Marrfw 
against  Corinth,  337.  Is  again  diamced,  ib.  De> 
liven  Pelopidas  from  the  king  of  Tliessaly,  3ia 
Compels  the  Achsans  to  accept  the  Theban  alli- 
ance, 342.  Aims  to  render  Thebes  mirtress  of  the 
sea,  345.  Hjs  attempt  to  surprise  Sparta,  348L 
Attempts  Mantinaea,  ib.  His  victory  before  that 
city,  349.    His  death,  350.    His  character,  ib. 

£p^aZle»,  emploved  by  Pericles  at  Athens,  166. 

Ephtmy  institutea  by  Lycurgus  at  Sparta,  the  nature 
of  their  office,  42. 

EpudteSf  his  treachery  to  the  Greek  defenden  of  ^ 
straits  of  Thermopyle,  118. 

Epicides^  his  opposition  to  Tlienustocles  silenced  by 
a  bribe,  115. 

Epicurua,  account  of  his  philosophy,  474.  His  cbr 
racter,  475. 

Epidamnu8f  citizens  of,  apply  to  Corinth  for  protec- 
tion agauist  the  Taulantu,  182.  Submits  to  the 
Copcyreans,  183. 

Epode  and  Iambic,  the  distinction  between,  74. 

Epyaxa,  wife  of  Syennesis,  governor  of  Cilida,  medi- 
ates between  Cyrus  and  her  husband,  283. 

Equestrian  exercises  at  the  ancient  public  gamo^ 
described,  67. 

ErHria,  naval  engag^ement  there,  246. 

Esctthvius  engages  in  the  Argonautic  expediti<Hi,  Ift. 

Eteodes  and  JPo^ices,  the  sons  of  (Edipos,  hiMy 
of,  17. 

Eteomcus,  his  stratagem  to  preserve  the  Pelopoiu» 
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■bn  fleet  after  the  defeat  of  CaUicratidat,  256. 
His  address  in  qudling  a  mutiny  among  his  sear 
men,  256. 

Svhmt,  island  of^  reduced  brjrthe  Persians,  105.  State 
o^  after  the  expulsion  of  the  Thebans,  383.  The 
intrigues  of  Philip  of  Macedon  there,  S64.  PhiU  p 
«zpels  the  Athenians,  390.  The  Macedonians  ex- 
pelled by  Phocion  and  Demosthenes,  406. 

Etidtamdos,  his  expedition  to  Macedon,  316. 

Euffhnua  the  XAcedsmonian,  his  perfidy,  49. 

Eument»^  secretary  to  Alexander  the  Great,  his  cha- 
racter, 457. 

Euphaea^  king  of  Messen^,  his  advice  on  the  treach- 
erous hostiuties  of  the  Spartans,  50.  His  exhorta- 
tion to  his  forces,  51.  His  battle  with  the  Spar- 
tans, ib.  His  exposition  of  the  oracular  demand  of 
a  virgin  sacrifice,  53.    His  death,  ib. 

EnajkemuB^  the  orator,  his  reply  to  Hermocrates  at 
Camehna,  239. 

EuphranoTt  the  Corinthian  painter,  his  great  cha- 
racter, and  principal  works,  357. 

Euphratetf  the  inundations  of,  lestrained  by  Alex- 
ander the  Great,  456. 

fvjAron,  usurps  the  goTemment  of  Sicyon,  942.  Is 
assassinated,  343. 

Evpompus,  the  Grecian  painter,  forms  a  new  school 
at  Sicyon,  357.  ' 

Euripidea  completes  the  Grecian  tragedy,  by  perfect- 
ing the  chorus,  171.    His  character,  172. 

Eutydicet  queen  of  Macedonia,  solicits  the  assistance 
of  Iphicrates  in  behalf  of  her  sons,  366. 

Ettrywchua,  a  Thessalian  prince,  eommanib  the  Am- 
phictyonic  army  sent  against  Crissa,  64.  His  aimy 
distressed  by  pestilence,  ib.  Takes  and  destroys 
the  city,  65. 

Eurymeaon  conducts  an  Athenian  fleet  to  the  assist- 
ance of  Corcyra,  201.  Concurs  in  the  cruelty  of 
the  Corcyrean  parties,  202. 

,  the  Persian  camp  there  surprised  and 
taken  by  Cimon,  154. 

Euxine  Sai^  the  southern  coast  of|  292.  Xenophon 
proposes  to  settle  his  Grecian  troops  there,  294. 

EvagoraSy  king  of  Cyprus,  his  history  snd  character, 
3^.  lliA  attachment  to  Athens  and  friendship  for 
Conon,  ib.  Revolts  against  the  Persians,  311.  Is 
reduced  to  become  tributary  to  Persia,  312. 


Fo&Zet,  current  lessons  of  morality  in  the  eariy  ages 
of  Greece  and  Rome,  168. 


OaUeyt  of  the  ancients,  the  true  disposition  of  the 
rowers  described,  62.  (Note,)  Skilful  management 
of  them  in  battle,  103. 

Oame$f  public,  why  instituted  by  the  ancient  Greeks, 
66. 

Qaza,  taken  by  Alexander  the  Great,  after  a  despe- 
rate defence,  439. 

CMlia*  of  Agrigentum,  his  riches  and  splendid  mode 
of  life,  279.    His  miserable  death,  ib. 

CWon,  king  of  Syracuse,  his  character,  145.  His 
stratajtem  to  destroy  Hamilcar,  and  the  Carthagi- 
nian fleet,  ib.  Dictates  the  terms  of  peace  to  Cu^ 
thage,  146. 

QtofiroBhy^  improved  by  the  expedition  of  Alexander 
the  Great  to  the  East,  465. 

€hrman»t  as  described  by  Tacitus,  compared  with 
the  Greeks  as  described  by  Homer,  23.  Tbeir  su- 
perstition dark  and  gloomy,  ib. 

Oumcias,  king  of  the  Taulantii,  takes  arms  agunst 
Alexander  king  of  Blacedon,  424.  Is  defeated  by 
him,  425. 

Oods  of  the  ancient  Greeks,  origin  and  number  of 
the,  accounted  for,  26. 

OongyltUf  the  Corinthian,  brings  news  of  relief  to 
the'besieged  Syracosans,  230. 

Gordiu9,  his  history,  431.  His  famous  knot  untied  or 
cut  by  Alexander  the  Great,  433. 


Chrgitu  of  Leontium  applies  to  Athens  Ibr  protet^n 
against  the  usurpations  of  Syracuse,  220. 

GTtintctts,  battie  of,  between  Alexander  the  Great 
and  the  Persians,  428. 

Qryfhuy  the  son  of  Xenophon,  supposed  to  have 
filled  Epaminondas,  349.  (iVote.) 

QviMchard,  his  remarks  on  warfare,  442.  (iVote.) 

Cfygeg,  how  he  obtained  the  crown  of  Lydia,  82. 

QybppiUj  the  Spartan  commander,  relieves  the  be- 
sieged Syracusans,  231.  And  defeats  the  Atiieni- 
ans,  232.  Captures  Demosthenes  and  his  troops, 
237.    And  Nicias,  236. 

Gyiniuistu;  exercises  in  the  Grecian  games  daaeribed, 
'66. 

H 

JfoUorfitf ,  besieged  by  Lysander,  bat  relieved  by  the 
Thebaxis,  304. 

Hidicama»»u8y  besieged  by  Alexander  the  Great,  429. 
The  town  taken  and  demolished,  430. 

HamiZcar,  his  invasion  of  Sicily,  anid  death,  145. 

Hannihalf  undertakes  the  conquest  of  Sicily,  278. 
Is,  with  the  greatest  portion  of  his  troops,  destroy- 
ed by  the  pestilence,  ib. 

Harmocydest  conmianderof  the  Fhodan  detachment 
sent  to  the  annv  of  Mardonius,  his  ill  reception  by 
that  genera],  131. 

Harpagus,  a  Mode,  his  stntagem  in  battle,  88.  Se- 
duces the  countriee  of  Lower  Aaia,  92.  Takee 
Phocsa,93. 

Hetrpabts,  governor  of  Babylon,  his  onsaceeaifiil 
treachery,  456. 

Heoatonpokt,  the  ancient  name  of  lisconia,  48. 

Hecatug,  the  diviner,  his  politic  advice  to  the  8pw> 
tans  at  the  surprise  of  Eira,  59. 

Hegtuandrideu  conmiands  a  Feloponnesian  fleet  sent 
to  the  Athenian  coast,  246.  Defeats  the  Atbeiuana 
at  Eretria,  ib. 

Hegdochtu,  the  Athenian  general,  protects  Maati- 
nsa,348. 

Hdeiij  the  motive  that  suggested  the  rape  of,  20. 
Historvof,  ib.  Is  married  to  Menelaus,  21.  Elopea 
with  Paris,  ib.  Is  recovered  on  the  destruction 
of  Troy,  22.  Instance  of  her  personal  attentions, 
89.  (Note.) 

Hellebore,  a  medicinal  plant  cultivated  at  Crissa,  68. 

Hellenes,  their  origin,  12.  Diffuse  their  colonies  and 
language  over  Greece,  14.  Causes  of  the  migrti* 
tions  of  the  Hellenic  tribes,  33. 

HdoU,  in  Sparta,  account  of^  12.  How  reduced  to  a 
state  of  slavery,  49.  Conspire  with  the  Pbrthenis, 
54.  Revolt  of  them  and  the  Messenians,  157. 
They  arc  received  by  the  Athenians  on  the  reduc- 
tion of  Ithome,  ib.  Cruel  treatment  o^  by  the 
Spartans,  209.  Are  armed  by  the  Spartans  at  the 
renewal  of  the  Pelopoimesian  war,  ib. 

HejAcBttion,  the  favourite  of  Alexander  the  Gieat^ 
u  mistaken  for  him  by  Darius*s  mother,  Sisygam* 
bis,  435.  Marries  Danus*s  daughter,  Diypetis,  456. 
His  death,  457. 

Heradeida  expelled  1^  the  Pelopide,  and  received 
into  Attica,  ^3.  Their  establishinent  in  Peloponne- 
sus, 34.    Their  division  of  their  conquests,  m. 

Hermoeratef,  procures  a  general  oongreas  of  the  Si* 
cilian  states,  220.  Animates  his  countrymen  to  de- 
fend Syracuse  against  the  Athenians,  ^7.  Solicitn 
aid  from  Camerina,  229.  His  works  of  defence 
against  the  approaches  of  the  besiegers,  ib.  De- 
fiMts  the  Athenian  fleet,  231.  His  Mheme  to  pre- 
vent  the  retreat  of  the  Athenian  galleys,  233. 
Another  scheme  to  retard  their.final  retreat,  235. 
Bums  his  ships,  247.  Is  banished  by  the  Synum- 
sans,  248.    His  deatii,  279. 

Hermolaut,  account  of  his  conspiracy  against  Aki* 
ander  Uie  Great,  460.  (Note,) 

Herodotus,  his  character  and  rank  as  a  writer,  II. 
{Note.)  His  work  the  intermediate  shade  between 
poetry  and  history,  36.  {Note,)  His  account  of  the 
times  of  Homer  and  Hesiod,  71.  {Note,)  His  his- 
tory of  Cyrus  preferable  to  that  of  Xenophon,  86. 
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(N^.)  His  encomium  on  the  climate  of  Ionia,  91. 
f  iVbCe.)  His  account  of  the  doctrines  of  Zoroaster, 
V5.  His  character  as  an  historian,  275.  Compared 
with  Thucydides,  276. 
Heroic  aees  of  Greece,  review  of  the,  15.    In  reli- 

{;ion,  fM.  In  policy,  27.  In  natural  affections,  28. 
n  war,  90.  In  arts,  31.  Sciences,  ib.  Education, 
ib.  Amusements,  ib.  General  estimate  of  man- 
ners and  institutions,  32. 

Hesiod,  his  account  of  the  nmnber  of  the  heathen 
divinities,  26. 

Hexameter  thought  to  be  the  only  kind  of  verse 
known  in  the  time  of  Homer,  71.  {Note.) 

Hieron,  king  of  Syracuse,  his  reign,  219. 

HippardiuSf  tyrant  of  Athens,  his  character,  165. 

Hippias,  king  of  Athens,  expelled  for  his  oppressive 
government,  99.  {Note.)  Attempt  of  the  Spartans 
to  restore  him,  ib.  He  applies  to  the  Persiuis,  100. 
Is  kiUed  at  the  battle  of  Marathon,  107. 

Hwpocnites,  the  physician,  letters  under  his  name 
uown  to  be  spurious,  192.  {Note.) 

——{the  Athenian  general,  defeated  at  Delium 
by  the  Thebans,  209. 

Hippodramet  for  eauestrian  exercise  its  size,  67. 

HitticBUit  tyrant  ot  Miletus,  opposes  the  scheme  of 
cutting  off  the  retreat  of  Dariua  Hystaspes  from 
8cythia,97.  Attaches  himself  to  Darius,  ib.  His 
acbeme  to  withdraw  himself,  ib.  Assists  in  crush- 
ing the  levoU  in  Ionia,  102.  His  intrigues  and 
death,  ibb 

JTomsr,  his  poems  illustrate  the  obscure  antiquities 
of  his  country,  12.  His  account  of  the  ancient 
Greek  method  of  barter,  13.  {Note.)  His  poems 
long  an  authority  to  settle  disputed  boundaries,  19. 
Inquiry  into  his  authority  as  an  historian,  22.  His 
mythology  conformable  to  popular  belief,  23.  Re- 
mark on  his  description  of  the  shield  of  Achilles, 
27.  {Note.)  Exhibits  moving  scenes  of  conjusal 
affection,  29.  His  account  of  the  state  of  arts,  30. 
His  poems  collected  by  Lycurgus,  and  brought  to 
Sparta,  41.  The  time  when  he  Lived  asoertaioed, 
ib.  (NoU.)    71.  {Note.) 

HoncuTf  the  mo<»em  point  of,  unknown  to  the 
Greeks,  and  of  Scythian  origin,  79. 

Horae^raoest  why  not  so  early  practised  as  chariot- 
races  at  the  Grecian  public  games,  67. 

Hume,  Mr.  his  encomium  on  me  Roman  laws,  162. 
(iVbfe.) 

ifyttsspsr,  passage  of  Alexander  the  Great  over  that 
river,  4a0.  Porus  defeated  by  Alexander,  452. 
Aliexander's  passage  down  that  river,  453. 

'  ~  r,  decree  pused  at  Athens  on  his  motion, 
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lojnUc,  and  epode,  distinction  between,  74. 

Umu,  Plato's  doctrine  of,  361. 

/nonis,  a  Lyfanan  chief,  heads  a  revolt  of  the  Egyp- 
tians against  Artaxerxes,  155. 

India,  an  expedition  to,  undertaken  by  Alexander 
the  Great,  448.  The  expedition  of  Bacchus  to,  449. 
{Note,) 

InfaHfry  more  useful  in  war  than  cavalry,  86. 

Inkeritanee,  the  law  oi^  during  the  heroic  ages  of 
Greece,  27. 

Icnia,  the  original  inhabitants  of,  12.  Is  settled  by 
Grecian  fugitives,  35.  Their  prosperity  there,  ib., 
1.  Successful  cultivation  of  arts,  Si.  The  lonians 
solicit  the  friendship  of  Cyrus,  91.  The  Ionian 
confederacy,  ib.  Application  to  the  mother-coun- 
try for  assistance,  92.  Is  over-nin  by  the  Persians, 
ib.  Revolt  of,  against  the  Persians,  97.  Are  as- 
sisted by  the  Athenians,  100.  But  at  length  desert- 
ed by  them,  101.  Exertions  of  the  Persians  to  sup- 
pmss  them,  102.  Siege  of  Miletus,  ib.  Defeat  the 
Grecian  Hect,  but  lose  that  city,  103.  The  country 
recoveTB  its  prosperity  under  the  Persian  govem- 
>nent,  ib.  Their  ships  desert  from  the  Pemians  at 
the  battle  of  Salamis,  126.  Battle  of  Mycal6, 135. 
Great  progress  of  the  fine  arts  there,  177. 


IphUratea  commands  the  Gfecian  anziliaiteB  neai  lo 
Persia,  but  returns  disgusted  at  the  service,  3m 
Is  sent  with  an  army  to  assist  the  Spartans 
the  Theban  invasion,  335.  His  conduct  cei 
336.  Is  tried  for  failure  of  duty,  355.  Dkaim 
lie,  ib. 

Jphiius,  institutes  the  regular  celebratjon  a£  tte 
Olympic  games,  39. 

Iron,  its  scarcity  in  early  times,  43.  The  coinage  of 
it  into  money  at  Sparta,  ib. 

hadus,  a  Spartan,  romantic  story  of^  348.  (Ncle.) 

IscJiylue,  his  desperate  defence  of  Sciiitas  acunst 
the  Arcadians,  d33. 

hocraiet,  his  encomium  on  Pythagoras,  141.  (iVbfe) 
His  character  of  the  Eleusinian  uayBterieB,  89flL 
{Note.)  His  character  of  the  aristocratieal  farfioM 
supported  by  Lysander,  262.  {Nate,)  Has  cliane- 
ter  ss  an  orator,  360.  Motives  of  his  oondact  a 
reference  to  Philip  of  Maoedon,  36L 

Ib9u»,  battle  o{,  434. 

Ithome  maintained  by  the  Measenians  against  the 
Spartans,  52.  Is  reduced  bv  the  Spartans*  SX  T%a 
fortress  of,  seized  by  the  Helots,  157. 
and  reduction  of,  ilx 


Jason  undertakes  the  Aigonautic  ezpeditioii,  15l 
of  PhersB,  his  character  ana  fbrtnoea. 


Conference  between  him  and  Polydaman,  fli.  Is 
declared  captain-general  of  the  ThesHJtana,  330l 
His  oonqoei^  ib.  Couns  an  alliance  with 
ib.  His  views  in  mediating  a  trace  between 
bes  and  Sparta,  331.    His  assassination,  ib. 

Josephus,  the  authenticitv  of  his  history  of  the  Jc 

defended,  141.  {Note.)  Reasons  for  diacredilinc 
his  account  of  the  joumev  of  Alexander  the  Giesc 
to  Jerusalem,  438.  {Notej 

Jupiter,  temnle  of,  at  Olympia,  described,  158. 
parison  of,  with  other  Grecian  tem^es,  ib. 
pie  of^  in  Agrigentnm  described,  S79. 

(Ammon^  the  situation  of  the  oiade  mt,  de- 

described,  439.  Is  visited  by  Alexander  the  <ketf, 
ib. 

Justin,  his  charaeter  of  Anybus,  330.  (iVoCeJ 

Juvenal,  his  satires  criticised,  113.  {Note.) 


Kmndedge^  human,  Plato's  aooounc  of  the  ongm  oC 
362 


Laconia  described,  48.    See  Sparta, 

Lacrinea,  a  Spartan  deputy,  his  declaiation  to  Cjnn^ 
92. 

Lamadtue,  his  advice  to  the  Athenian  commaadcie 
of  the  armament  sent  to  Sicily,  224.  b  killed  be- 
fore Syracuse,  229. 

Lammacus  is  taken  by  Lysander,  258. 

Lana,  an  idea  of  property  in,  one  of  the  mottt  im- 
portant steps  in  the  prcMnees  of  society,  13L  iMs- 
puted  boundaries  of,  m  Greece,  long  settled  by  ths 
authority  of  Homer*s  poons,  19.  How  caltivaiB< 
in  Greece,  during  the  heroic  ages,  27.  How  din* 
ded  in  Sparts,  by  the  laws  of  Lycurgus,  42. 

LBngarus,  chief  of  the  Agrians,  assists  Alexander  in 
his  return  to  Pella,  424. 

Language,  general  comparison  between  ihnt  of 
Greece  and  that  of  the  Orientals,  14.  {Note.)  Censes 
of  the  perfection  of  the  Greek  language,  68.  Con- 
nection between  the  melody  of  langua^  and  that 
of  music,  69. 

Laocoon,  the  fine  expression  in  this  piece  of  ecnlp* 
ture,  180. 

Larisio,  vigorous  defence  of,  against  Tliinibron,  297. 
Is  reduced  by  Dercyliidas,  ib. 

Leodamas,  commander  of  an  Athenian  convov  of 
provisioM  to  Selymbria,  seized  by  the  Jkfaoeaoin- 
ans,  409.    The  sfaips  restored  by  Philip,  ib. 
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I^etUdaM,  Bueceeda  to  tho  throne  of  Spazta,  112. 
Commands  the  Peloponnesiaiu  in  the  straite  of 
Thermoprle,  116.  Repels  the  attacks  of  the  Per- 
uana, 117.  His  magnanimity  on  discovering  the 
treachery  of  EpialtN,  119.  Sarprises  the  Persian 
camp  in  the  nifht,  ib.  Is  killed  in  the  battle  of 
TliermopylBB,  120. 
JLmmtiadet,  betrays  the  citadel  of  Thebes  to  Ph<Bbi- 
daa  the  Spartan  general,  318.  Is  killed  by  Pelo- 
pidafl,320. 
htotydudes^  the  reputed  son  of  Agis  king  of  Sparta, 
bis  doubtfol  legitimacy,  242.  His  pretensions 
to  the  crown  ot  Sparta  disputed  by  AgesOans, 
299. 
Jjeabotf  description  and  histoiy  of  that  island,  194. 
Its  political  connection  with  Athens,  195.  Mea- 
■urea  taken  b^  the  Lesbians  preparatory  to  a  revolt, 
ih.  They  jom  the  confederacy  against  Athens,  ib. 
Siege  of  Mytflen^,  196.  The  city  sunenden,  ib. 
TrMtment  of  the  inhabitants,  198. 
Lmctra,  battle  of,  327. 

JJttratttTe^  state  of^  in  Greece,  at  the  close  of  the 
social  war  of  Athens,  358.    State  of,  in  the  age  of 
Alexander  the  Great,  463. 
iMoan^  his  encomium  on  the  Cnidian  Venus,  356. 
Ljfcamade*^  the  leader  of  the  Arcadians,  defeats  the 
Spartans,  332.    His  .character,  337.    His  spirited 
•adreaa  to  his  countrymen,  ib.    Is  defeated  b^ 
Aichidamos,  338.    His  firm  opposition  to  Pelom- 
daa*»  treaty,  341.    Effects  a  neace  between  the 
Arcadians  and  the  Athenians,  o43. 
lAfcuTgua^  the  Spartan  legislator,  regulates  the  athletic 
exercises  in  the  Olympic  games,  39.     State  of 
Greece  in  his  axe,  40.    Occasion  of  his  travelling, 
ib.    Collects  the  poems  of  Homer,  and  brinj^ 
them  to  Sparta,  41.    The  main  objects  of  his  legis- 
lation, ib.    His  favourable  reception  at  Delphi,  ib. 
His  regulations  for  the  distribution  of  poUtical 
power,  4&,    Institutes  the  Ephori,  ib.    His  laws 
concerning  prooerty,  ib.    Introduces  iron  money, 
43.    Effects  of  nis  institutions,  ib.    His  laws  com- 
prised in  memorial  verses,  ib.    His  ejq>edients  to 
encourage  oopulation,  44.    His  care  of  the  wo- 
men, 45.    Of  education,  ib.    Coincidence  of  his 
institutions  with  those  of  the  heroic  ages,  46. 
Causes  which  undermined  his  institutions,  47.  His 
expedient  to  bind  the  Spartans  to  preserve  his 
laws,  ib.    Conformity  between  his  institutions  and 
those  of  Pythagoras,  144. 
JLycurfus,  the  orator,  stimulates  the  Athenians  to 

put  Lysicles  to  death,  420.         • 
Zyrfw,  its  ancient  limits,  81.    Brief  history  of,  82. 

Sardis  taken  by  Cyrus,  90. 
J^jfaonder^  commander  of  the  Peloponnesian  forces, 
his  character,  251.  His  conference  with  Cyrus, 
son  of  Darius,  ib.  Procures  an  augmentation  of 
pay  for  the  Grecian  seamen,  252.  Defeats  the 
Athenian  fleet,  253.  His  capacity  for  party  in- 
trigues, ib.  Is  succeeded  by  Callicratioas,  254. 
Kiuumes  the  command  of  the  fleet,  and  takes 
Lampsactts,  258.  Defeats  and  captures  the  Athe- 
nian fleet,  259.  Puts  his  prisoners  to  death,  ib. 
Reduces  the  coasts  and  islands  of  Asia  and  Eu- 
rope, 260.  Besieges  and  takes  Athens,  261, 262. 
His  cruel  treatment  of  the  conquered  provinces, 

262.  Procures  the  death  of  Alcibiades,  266.  He 
invests  Thrasybulus  in  the  Pireus,  267.  His  ope- 
rations opposed  by  Pausanias,  ib.  Espouses  the 
pr^ensions  of  Agesilaus  to  the  Spartan  crown, 
S99.  Is  disgusted  at  the  treatment  he  receives 
from  him,  3(X).  His  invasion  of  the  Theban  terri- 
tory, 304.    Is  killed  before  Haliartus,  ib. 

Zffysias,  the  orator,  his  account  of  the  persecution  of 
himself  and  family  by  the  thirty  tyrants  of  Athens, 

263.  Collects  a  bodv,  and  joins  Thrasybulus  to 
oppose  them,  266.  Cliaracter  of  his  orations,  354. 
iffoU,)    His  character  as  an  orator,  359. 

hysidea^  one  of  the  Athenian  generals  at  the  battle 
of  Cheronasa,  his  indiscreet  conduct,  418.  Is  put 
tck  death,  420. 

l^sippus^  his  eminence  as  a  caster  in  bronze,  464. 


Lyaacta  preserves  his  daughter  flrom  behig  sacrificed 
by  the  Messenians,  52. 

M 

MaceSoma,  the  coast  of,  described,  185.  Revolts 
from  the  Athenian  government,  iiuitigated  by  the 
Corinthians,  ib.  And  the  Spartans,  209.  Perdiccas 
established  on  the  throne  of  Macedon  by  Pelopi- 
das,  339.  The  first  principality  founded  there  oy 
Caranus,  365.  Primary  cause  of  the  greatness  of 
Macedon,  ib.  Brief  history  of,  preceding  the  reign 
of  Archelaus  I.  ib.  Revolutions  in,  to  the  restora- 
tion of  Amyntas  II.  366.  Distracted  state  of  the 
country  on  the  death  of  Perdiccas,  367.  Philip 
declared  king,  368.  The  Olynlhian  territory 
added  to  M^edon,  389.  Macedon  declared  a 
member  of  the  Hellenic  body,  400.  Liberal  spirit 
of  the  Macedonian  government,  421.— See  Afas- 
ander. 

Magna  Cheaciaj  occasion  of  givioe  this  name  to  the 
southern  division  of  Italy,  54.  Historv  of  the  colo- 
nization of,  138.  General  causes  of  the  prosperity 
of  these  colonies,  139.  Their  manners  and  policy 
improved  by  Pythagoras,  141.  Decline  or,  and 
destmction  of  the  Pythagoreans,  146. 

MaBi,  fortress  of  the,  besieged  by  Alexander,  454. 

MantijuBa,  battle  of,  216.  Its  situation  described, 
314.  Haughty  message  received  there,  from  the 
Spartan  government,  ib.  The  town  bearieged  and 
taJcen  by  Agesipolis,  315.  The  inhabitants  refuse 
their  share  of  the  Olympic  treasure,  346.  Attempt 
of  Epaminondas  to  surprise  this  city,  348.  Victory 
{gained  by  Epaminondas  before  wii  city,  ib. 

Marathonjbanle  o£,  107. 

Mardoniua,  his  character,  and  expedition  to  Greece, 
104.  His  fleet  destroyed  by  a  storm,  ib.  Left  in 
charge  of  Greece  on  the  retreat  of  Xerxes,  127. 
Enters  into  a  negotiation  with  the  Athenians,  189. 
His  address  to  the  Athenians,  ib.  The  ill  success 
of  his  solicitations,  129.  Ravages  Attica,  130.  His 
death,  134. 

Marriage,  the  obligations  and  ceremonies  of^  during 
the  l:^roic  ages  of  Greece,  28.  Cor\jugal  affection, 
29. 

MasistiuSf  a  Periian  general,  killed  in  a  skizmiah 
with  the  Athenians,  132. 

Masques^  why  worn  by  performers  on  the  Grecian 
theatre,  35l 

MauviUonj  Major,  his  proposed  conection  of  Xeno- 
jphon  examined,  290.  (Note.) 

Measurej  its  use  in  regulating  the  rhythm  of  ancient 
music,  70.    The  great  varieties  of,  ib. 

Mechanical  arts,  state  of,  in  the  heroic  ages  of 
Greece,  31. 

Medea  carried  into  Greece  by  the  Argonauts,  16, 

Megabasva,  the  Persian  general,  raises  the  si^e  of 
Memphis,  155.  Reduces  the  Grecian  army  in  Pro- 
sopis  to  capitulation,  ib. 

Megacreotiy  of  Abdera,  his  remark  on  the  rapacity  of 
Xerxes's  Persian  army,  116.  (Note.) 

MegalapoUf,  the  city  of,  founded,  338. 

MegarOy  quarrel  between  that  state  and  Athens,  186. 
(Note.)    Invaded  by  Pericles.  191. 

MelampuSf  the  Grecian  bard,  who,  72. 

Melantkus,  king  of  Messenia,  dispossessed  by  the 
Heraclids,  34.    Becomes  king  of  Attica,  ib, 

Melody  of  the  Grecian  music,  70.  Distinctions  under 
this  head,  ib.  Connection  between  that  of  lan- 
guage and  that  of  music,  ib. 

3i^Eo9,  island  of,  described,  217.  Conference  be- 
tween Athens  and  Melos,  ib.  Reduction  of  Melos, 
219. 

MelviUe,  General,  account  of  his  model  of  the  seats 
of  the  rowera  in  the  ancient  gaUejrs,  62.  (Note,) 

Memphis,  besieged  by  the  Athenians,  and  relieved 
by  Megabazus,  155. 

Menelaus,  his  marriage  with  Helen  of  Sparta,  81. 
Who  is  seduced  from  him  by  Paris,  ib.  Animates 
the  Grecian  states  to  revenge  his  cause,  ib. 

Messenia^  described,  48.   The  people,  ib.   Causes  of 
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dM  war  with  Sputa,  49.  Ampheia  aelsad  by  the 
Spaitans,  50.  Am  the  country  plundered,  ib.  An 
indecisive  bottle  with  the  Spartana,  SSL  The 
Messeniana  retire  to  Ithome,  ib.  Ithome  reduced, 
53.  Severe  tenna  imposed  l^  the  Spartana,  ib.  Re- 
volt againat  the  Spartans,  ib.  Battle  of  Dere,  55. 
Suec^aful  ezploita  against  the  Spartana,  ib.  Ar- 
iatomenea  defeated,  57.  Diaaatroua  end  of  the 
aecond  Measenian  war,  60.  The  third  Meaaenian 
war,  157.  The  Meaaeniana  driven  from  Greece  by 
the  Spartans,  277.  Meaaen^  rebuilt  by  Epaminon- 
daa,a35. 

Messina^  city  of,  fonnded,  GO. 

Metapkynci  of  Aristotle,  account  of^  466. 

Methymnatak^n  by  Callicratidaa,  255. 

Midea,  battle  of,  338. 

MdetuSf  a  city  of  Ionia,  besieged  by  the  Fernana,  101. 
la  Uken,  103.    Battle  of,  241. 

MUitanf  diacipline  of  the  Greciana,  106.  Of  the  Per- 
siana,  107. 

MiUiadetj  king  of  Cardia,  recommenda  cutting  off 
the  retreat  of  Dariua  Hystaapea  from  Scythia,  97. 
Retirea  to  Athena,  ib.  Adviaea  the  Athenians  to 
risk  a  battle  with  the  Persian  invaders,  106.  Obtaina 
the  sole  command  of  the  Athenian  forces,  107.  Dis- 

Position  of  his  army  at  the  battle  of  Marathon,  ib. 
lottours  bestowed  on  him  after  this  victory,  109. 
la  vested  with  the  command  of  the  fleet,  ib.  Uia 
motive  for  besieging  Paroa,  ib.  Cauae  of  hia  failure, 
ib.    His  death,  m. 

Miiiont  his  description  of  the  Grecian  mode  of  march- 
ing to  battle,  216.  {NoU.) 

Jtftneroa,  the  statue  of^  formed  by  Phidias,  179,  250. 
Anniversary  of  the  Plynteria,  how  observed,  ib. 

MinoSf  the  elder,  his  history  and  character,  18. 
■  ■■ ,  the  aecond,  hia  character,  18.    Hia  generoaity 
to  Theseua,  ib. 

Minotaur,  the  fabuloua  aceounta  of,  exploded,  18. 

Money,  iron,  the  uae  of,  introduced  in  Sparta  by  Ly- 
cumis,  43. 

JUbratf,  Plato'a  doctrine  concerning,  362.  Cauaea  of 
the  diversity  of  moral  character,  364. 

Moiynoiciani,  the  aingular  structure  of  their  habita- 
tions, 294. 

Music,  thai  of  Greece  described,  68.  Why  intro- 
duced at  the  public  games,  ib.  Its  extent,  and  the 
purposes  to  which  it  was  applied,  ib.  Causes  of 
Its  perfection,  ib.  Melody  of,  69.  Connection 
between  the  melody  of  language  and  of  music,  70. 
Counterpoint  not  understo^  oy  the  Greeks,  71. 
(Note.)  Influence  of  the  musical  contests  at  the 
public  games,  80.  Its  extensive  influence  over 
mankind,  353.  State  of,  in  the  age  of  Alexander 
the  Great,  464. 

Mycale,  battle  of,  135. 

3yfcerue,  town  o^  destroyed  by  the  Aivivea,  159. 

Mvronides,  the  Athenian  general,  defeata  the  The- 
bans  near  Tanaera,  159. 

Mythology  of  the  Greeka  juatifled  by  popular  belief, 
23.  Compared  with  that  of  the  ancient  Germans, 
ib.  The  powerful  effects  of,  aaaerted,  in  opposi- 
tion to  late  inquiriea,  24.  Attempta  to  derive  the 
Grecian  mythology  fVom  more  remote  aources, 
hitherto  unaucceswil,  ib.  Philosophical  deduction 
of,  25.  Moral  tendency  o£,  26.  The  abuaes  of^  un- 
known during  the  heroic  ages,  ib.  Ita  influence 
on  tbe  politicab  state  of  Greece,  27. 

Mytiiene,  capital  of  Lesbos,  besiesed  by  the  Atheni- 
ans, 195.  Suirenders,  196.  Narrow  eaoape  of 
the  inhabitants,  198.    The  city  demoliahed,  ib. 

N 

Nature^  one  univeraal  system  of,  470. 

Nawpactta,  a  settlement  granted  there  by  the  Athe- 
nians to  the  Spartan  Helots  and  Messeniana,  157. 
Assists  the  Athenians  in  the  Peloponneaian  war, 
203,  207.  The  Messeniana  of  Naupactua  driven 
out  of  Greece  by  the  Spartans,  277. 

NavtpaUon  generally  applied  by  the  early  Greeka  to 
piraucal  purposes,  15. 


Nearchu,  hia  famona  voyage  fbom  th«  DDomh  of  At 
Indus  to  that  of  the  Eophratea,  45a 

Nebrot  of  Cos,  undertakea  tbe  cure  of  thepeatileaee 
in  the  Amphictyonic  army  before  Crisaa,  6i 
Poisona  the  water  that  anppued  the  city,  65. 

Nednde,  a  Parian  damad  beloved  by  Archilodw, 
her  unhappy  fate,  74. 

NiceraiuM  and  hia  eon  pot  to  death  by  tfae  thirty  ty- 
rants of  Athens,  263. 

yichomachut  betrays  the  operations  of  the  Athm- 
ana  in  Boeotia  to  the  Spartans,  208. 

Nidas  of  Athena,  hia  character,  206.  Redpcea  te 
island  Cythers,  208.  Aeconroliahea  a  peace  wirii 
Sparta,  212.  Oppoaea  the  Sicilian  expedition,  SSL 
Wb  Btratagem  to  deceive  the  Syracnaana,  297. 
Defeats  them  in  battle,  2S3.  He  prepares  for  aBi»- 
ther  campaign,  ib.  His  armament  remlbreed,  289. 
Applies  to  Athena  for  fiirther  aaaiatance,  230.  Ar- 
rival of  Demosthenes  with  a  fleet,  232.  Is  defeit- 
ed  in  a  general  engagonent,  ib.  Prepares  fiir 
another  aea  fight,  231.  Hia  addreaa  to  kiria  de- 
sponding troops,  236.  His  prudent  order  of  re- 
treat, ib.  Is  haraased  by  the  enemy,  ib.  Sorcb- 
ders  himself  and  hia  men  to  Gy  lippoa,  238.  Is  pK 
to  death,  ib. 

Nicias,  the  Athenian  painter,  hia  chief  doeOcBee, 
and  principal  worka,  357.     • 

Nicostratua  commanda  the  Athenian  aqnadrao  seal 
to  the  relief  of  Corcyra,  200.  Hia  jiidicioQa  con- 
duct in  an  engagement  with  the  Peloponnr  liin 
fleet  9t  Corcjrra,  ib. 

Niobe^  the  aoulptiued  group  o^  daacribod,  180L 


Ode,  in  Grecian  poetry,  the  characterisdcs  oC  78. 
Their  want  of  the  accompanimenta  of  mnaic  and 
dancing,  ib. 

OIvNipia,  deacription  of  the  temple  of  Jupiter  there, 
l5e.  The  city  of,  seized  by  the  Arcadians,  who 
celebrate  tbe  games,  346.  Tlie  Olvmpic  treaaare 
plundered,  ib.    The  temple  restored  to  the  Eham^ 

Oltfmpiat,  aister  of  Aribbes  king  of  Emrua,  her  first 
mtroduotion  to  Philip  of  Macedon,  373.  Is  marri- 
ed to  him,  ib.  Her  resentment  at  F1iiilip*a  infidelity, 
422.    la  reconciled  to  him,  ib. 

Olympic  gamea,  the  origin  of,  traced,  38.  Tlw  innne- 
diate  causes  of  their  establishment,  39.  Natoiv  of 
this  institution,  and  its  important  conaequeacea,  40. 
Inquiry  into  the  physical  effecCa  of  the  games,  78. 

CKvnMUj;  strength  and  power  attained  by  that  city, 
315.  Brave  resistance  made  by,  against  the  Spar- 
tans, 317.  Is  reduced  by  Polytnades,  318l  Renvai 
of  the  Olynthian  confederacy,  371 .  Philip  invades 
Olynthus,  384.  He  besieges  and  takes  the  cily« 
386,389. 

Onomordkttf  conducts  the  retreat  of  the  FhociaB 
army,  after  the  death  of  Philomelos,  376.  la  cho- 
sen general,  and  renews  the  war,  377.  Is  defeated 
and  kUled  by  Philip,  378. 

Orades,  Grecian,  origin  of  the,  traced,  37.  Canaea 
whioh  gave  celebrity  to  that  at  Delphi,  38.  Doubt- 
ful responses  of,  115. 

Oratory,  how  corrupted  in  the  age  of  Alexander  the 
Great,  463. 

OrduimeKUM,  city  of,  destroyed  by  the  Thebana,  3lk 

OrpikeuM  en^ges  in  the  Argonautic  expedition,  16. 

OMrocinn,  m  the  Athenian  law,  explamed,  11€^  165. 
On  what  occasion  laid  aaide,  244.  (iVbfe.) 

Otkryade»»  the  Spartan,  story  of,  89. 

Oxyariet  defends  the  Sogdian  fortreaa  againat  Alex« 
ander,  444.    la  reduced,  445. 


Padiea  reduoea  Mytilen^,  197.    Hia  character,  and 

unfortunate  end,  199. 
Pmonia,  ia  overrun  by  Philip  of  Maoedoa,  370L 
Pagondeu,  a  Theban  general,  defeata  the  Atbeniam 

at  Delium,  2(». 
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jj  Mate  of.  In  (Greece,  it  die  doie  of  the  so- 
cial war  of  Atheofl,  356.  Great  ezpreaaion  in  the 
Grecian  performanoea,  358.  Colouring,  ib.  Clair 
obscure,  lb.  State  of,  in  the  age  of  Alexander  the 
Great,  464.  Declines  soon  after  his  death,  465. 
PamphyUs,  the  painter  of  Sicyon,  some  account  of^ 

Pancratiumt  in  the  ancient  gymnastic  eiercises,  ex- 
plained, 67. 

Parental  affection,  rerj  ardent  during  the  heroic  ages 
of  Greece,  29. 

Paris^  son  of  Priam  king  of  Troy,  his  character,  21. 
Seduces  and  carries  off  Helen,  the  wife  of  Mene- 
laus,  ib. 

PanneniOf  and  his  son  Fhilotas,  remailBs  on  their 
deaths,  460.  (Note.) 

ParopammUj  this  chain  of  mountains  passed  by 
Alexander  the  Great,  448. 

ParoSf  island  of^  excellences  of  the  marble  there,  105. 
(Note.)  The  island  relieved  from  the  arms  of  Mil- 
tiades,  109. 

Parrhtuinu,  the  Ephesian  painter,  lus  great  power  of 
expression,  358. 

PorfAsnuB)  a  class  of  inhabitants  in  Sparta,  54.  Con- 
spire with  the  Helots,  ib.  Form  a  settlement  at 
Tarentnm,  ib. 

Passions,  human,  Plato's  doctrine  of,  963.  Are  dis- 
eases of  the  mind,  according  to  the  Stoics,  473. 
How  analyzed  by  Epicurus,  474. 

Patrodes,  his  principal  excellence  as  a  sculptor,  874. 
■,  the  Phliasian,  his  speech  at  Athens  in 
&vonr  of  a  defensive  alliance  with  Sparta,  334. 
Assists  at  a  renewal  of  it,  336. 

Paumawu  commands  the  Greeks  sent  against  Mar- 
dnnius,  131.  Dissensions  in  his  army,  132.  Battle 
of  Platca,  133.  Takes  Byzantium,  150.  Histreach- 
erous  application  to  Xerxes,  ib.  Is  recalled,  151. 
His  death,  ib. 

,   opposes   the    operations   of    Lysander 

against  Thrasybulus,  in  the  Pireus,  S67.  Peace  of 
Athens  effected  by  his  negotiations,  ib.  His  death, 
304. 

usurps  the  crown  of  Maoedon,  366.  Is  dis- 


placed by  Iphicrates,  367. 

PeUhUu,  of  Coroyra,  wssassinafed  in  the  senate- 
house,  199. 

Pdasgi  and  Hellenes  distinguished,  12. 

PeSa,  the  capital  of  Macedon,  its  situation  described, 
317. 

Pdopidas,  his  birth  and  character,  318.  Restores 
the  democratical  government  of  Thebes,  320. 
Hononn  conferred  on  him  by  the  Thebans,  323. 
Commands  the  Theban  Band  at  the  battle  of  Leuc- 
tra,  327.  Is  joined  with  Epaminondaa  in  the  com- 
mand of  the  Theban  army  sent  against  the  Spar- 
tans, 333.  Is  intimidated  at  the  censure  of  his 
conduct,  336.  Is  sent  with  an  army  to  settle  the 
a&irs  of  Thessaly,  339.  Establishes  Perdiccas  on 
the  throne  of  Macedon,  ib.  Is  treacheroudy  seiz- 
ed by  Alexander  king  of  Thessaly,  ib.  His  inter- 
view with  queen  Tbsb^,  340.  ConverBation  be- 
tween him  and  Alexander,  ib.  Is  sent  to  negotiate 
at  the  court  of  Persia,  ib.  His  proposals  accepted, 
341.  The  ratification  of  his  treaty  refused  by  the 
'Grecian  states,  ib.  His  expedition  to  Thessaly, 
345.  Is  killed  at  the  battle  of  Cynoscephalc,  ib. 
Honours  jNud  to  his  memory,  ib. 

Pdoponnesum  war,  origin  and  history  of  the,  181 — 

PdopannemUf  first  settled  by  Felops,  13.  How  peo- 
pled by  Grecian  colonies,  14.  The  country  de- 
scribed, 19.  Is  seized  by  the  Heradids,  34.  State 
o^  after  the  conquest  or  Messenia,  61. 

Pdopg,  his  settlement  in  Greece,  13. 

PetUaUdon,  in  the  ancient  gymnastic  exercises  ex- 
plained, 67. 

PerdieaUf  king  of  Macedon^repares  to  repel  the 
attacks  of  the  Athenians,  809.  Kefuses  the  propo- 
sal of  Arriba!us,  210. 

Peridet^  flourishing  state  of  the  polite  arts  in  Athens 
during  his  time,  147.  Influence  of  his  ambition  and ' 


policy  over  the  Athenian  state.  154^  Extends  the 
power  of  Athens,  159.  His  character,  160.  Ifis 
popularity,  ib.  Parallel  between  him  and  Cimon, 
lb.  Completes  the  democratic  government  of 
Athens,  166.  Encourages  Aristophanes,  and  other 
writers  of  the  ancient  comedy,  173.  His  attach- 
ment to  Aspasia,  175.  Becomes  a  liberal  patron 
of  the  fine  aits,  178.  Summons  deputies  from  all 
the  Grecian  republics  to  Athens,  lol.  Clamours 
excited  against  him,  188.  His  accusation  and  de- 
fence, ib.  Advises  the  Peloponnesian  war,  189. 
He  invades  Meeara,  191.  His  magnanimity  on  oc- 
casion of  the  plague  at  Athens,  192.  His  unsuc- 
cessful naval  exj^dition  to  the  Peloponnesus,  ib. 
His  reply  to  the  clamours  raised  against  hiin,  and 
\nA  advice,  193.    His  death  and  character,  ib. 

PeniOf  rise  of  the  power  of  that  kingdom,  86.  De- 
scription of  the  country,  and  its  inhabitants,  ib. 
The  causes  of  the  Persian  erandeur,  ib.  Reduces 
the  states  of  Lower  Asia,  92.  Assyria  conquered, 
94.  Egypt  conquered,  95.  Religion  of  the  Per- 
sians, ib.  Their  mannera,  96.  Vigorous  measures 
to  reduce  the  lonians,  102.  Three  distinct  periods 
into  which  the  invasion  of  Greece  maybe  divided, 
104.  The  unfortunate  expedition  of  Mardonius,  ib. 
Invasion  of  Attica  by  Datis  and  Artaphemea,  ib. 
Battle  of  Marathon,  107.  Preparations  of  Xerxes 
for  another  invasion  of  Greece,  112.  Number  of  his 
forces,  ib.  Battle  of  Thermopyle,  119.  Disasters 
attending  the  Persian  fleet,  120.  First  sea-fight  at 
Aitemisium,  121.  The  second.  122.  Batue  of 
Salamis,  126.  Battle  of  Mycale,  135.  See  Mar- 
doniut.  Character  of  Darius  Nothus  and  the  first 
acts  of  his  reign,  239.  Artaxerxes  and  Cyrus  dis- 
pute the  succession,  281.  Expedition  of  Cyrus 
mto  Upper  Asia,  283.  Battle  of  Cynaxa,  285. 
State  of  the  Persian  empire,  at  the  era  of  Alexan- 
der's eastern  expedition,  427.  Deliberations  of 
the  Penian  satraps,  ib.  Battles  of  the  Granicus. 
of  Issus,  and  of  Arbela,  428,  434, 440.  Death  of 
Darius,  443.  The  government  of  Persia  intrusted 
to  Peucestas,  455. 

PerinthtUf  obstinate  defence  of  that  city  against 
Philip  of  Macedon,  408. 

Pmpatdics,  appellation  of^  whence  derived,  467. 
Tlieir  tenets,  ib. 

PertepoU»t  the  royal  palace  o^  burnt  by  Alexander 
the  great,  442. 

Peucettag  made  governor  of  Persia,  455. 

PhakmXf  Grecian,  described,  106.  Not  instituted  by 
Philip  king  of  Macedon,  369. 

Pkalantf  tyrant  of  Agrigentum,  his  history,  143. 
{Note,) 

Phaleucu$,  commander  of  the  Athenian  mercenaries, 
disobeys  orders,  and  seizes  Nicca,  395.  The  dis- 
astera  of  him  and  his  followers,  397. 

Pharax,  commander  of  the  Grecian  fleet,  removed 
by  Asesilaus  in  favour  of  Pisander,  302. 

Fhanuwaxus,  commands  the  Penian  fleet,  307.  Ob- 
tains the  daughter  of  Artaxerxes  in  marriage,  309. 

PhargaluSf  wise  administration  of  Polydamus  there, 
329.  Jason  declared  captain  general  of  the  city, 
330. 

PAoseZtt,  city  of,  redaced  by  Cimon  the  Grecian 
commander,  153. 

Phayibu  renews  the  sacred  war,  379. 

Pherw,  great  authority  of  Jason  there,  329.  See 
Jason,  and  Aiexander. 

Phidiat,  description  of  his  statue  of  Jupiter  at 
Olympia,  158.  Is  patronised  by  Pericles,  178.  His 
most  distinguished  performances,  ib.  His  statue 
of  Minerva,  179.  I£s  accusation  and  bamshment, 
188.    His  principal  scholars,  274. 

PhUip,  afterward  king  of  Macedon,  is  carried  as  a 
hostage  to  Thebes  by  Pelopidas,  367.  His  educa- 
tion, and  early  transactions,  ib  His  return  to 
Macedon,  ib.,  368.  Is  declared  king  of  Macedon, 
368.  His  kind  treatment  of  his  prisoners,  369.  His 
treaty  with  the  Athenians,  ib.  His  military  insti- 
tutions, ib.  He  conquers  Paeonia,  370.  fius  mo- 
tives for  attacking  the  Ulyrians,  ib.    Defeats  and 
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IdUi  BaidyQiii  ib.  His  motive!  for  atticking  Am- 
phipolif,  371.  His  intriffoes  at  Athens  and  Olyn- 
thus,  ib.  Besie^  Ampnipolis,  372.  Takes,  and 
annexes  tliis  city  to  Macedon,  ib.  Puraues  his 
conquests  in  l^race,  ib.    Takes  possession  of  the 

Sold  mines  atCrenids,  373.  His  advantageous  set- 
ement  of  the  affairs  of  ThessaW,  ib.  His  mar- 
riage with  Olympias,  ib.  Birth  of  his  son  Alexan- 
der, 374.  His  prosperity,  ib.  His  impenetrable 
Klicy,  ib.  His  military  operations  in  Thrace,  377. 
ifeats  Lycophron  and  Ononuuchus,  378.  He  is 
opposed  at  the  straits  of  Theimopyls  by  the  Athe- 
•  mans,  379.  Dissembles  his  ambition,  381.  His 
▼ices,  383.  His  intrigues  at  Euboea,  384.  Invades 
the  Olynthian  territory,  ib.  Besieges  Olynthoo,  386. 
Takes  that  city,  389.  Celebrates  the  festival  of  the 
Muses  at  Dium,  ib.  His  naval  depredations  on 
Attica,  390.  He  seizes  Euboea,  ib.  His  address  in 
gaining  partisans  among  the  Athenians,  ib.  His 
rapid  successes  in  Greece,  392.  His  reception  and 
treatmem  of  the  Athenian  ambassadon,  ib.  His 
embassy  to  Athens,  394.  Receives  a  third  embasey 
from  Athens,  ib.  His  reply  to  the  Theban  ambas- 
Mdori,  396.  Corrupts  and  deludes  the  Athenian 
ambassadors,  ib.  His  flattering  letter  to  the  Athe- 
nians, ib.  Is  vested  with  the  custody  of  the  tem- 
ple of  Delphi  by  the  Amphictyonic  council,  398. 
HiB  stem  letter  to  the  Athenians,  399.  Honours 
decreed  to  him  by  the  Aniphictyonic  council,  ib. 
Evacuates  Greece,  400.  His  expedition  to  lilyria, 
401.  And  to  Thessaly,  ib.  Undertakes  to  protect 
the  Peloponnesians  against  the  oppressions  of 
Sparta,  402.  AtUcks  the  Spartan  territories,  404. 
Settles  the  afiairs  of  Peloponnesus,  ib.  His  mode- 
ration on  receiving  insults  at  Corinth,  405.  Extends 
the  bounds  of  Epinis,  and  seizes  the  Hallonesus, 
ihi  JEIis  letter  to  the  Athenians,  ib.  Siege  of 
Perinthus,  408.  Defeats  and  kills  Diopeithes,  409. 
BMtores  the  convoy  of  provisions  seized  by  Amyn- 
tas,  ib.  Attempts  to  surprise  Byzantium,  410.  Is 
inTited  to  the  assistance  of  Atheas,  king  of  Scythia, 
411.  His  expedition  to  chastise  the  perfidy  of 
Atheas,  412.  His  life  saved  by  his  son  Alexander, 
413.  He  is  appointed  ^neral  of  the  Amphicty- 
ons,  ib.  A  review  of  his  difficulties  at  this  time, 
ib.  Employs  Antiphon  to  bum  the  Athenian 
docks,  414.  Is  apphed  to  l^  the  Amphictyons  to 
punidi  the  Amphisseans,  416.  Takes  the  city  of 
Amphissa,  ib.  Seizes  Elataea,  417.  Encamps  his 
aimv  on  the  plain  of  Cheroniea,  418.  Defeats  the 
confederated  Greeks,  ib.  His  levity  on  viewing 
the  field  of  battle,  419.  His  moderate  use  of  vic- 
tory, ib.  Causes  of  his  different  treatment  of 
Athens  and  Thebes,  ib.  Nature  and  extent  of  his 
authority  in  Greece,  421.  Is  appointed  general  of 
the  Grecian  confederacy  against  Persia,  422.  Quar- 
rels with  his  queen  and  his  son  Alexander,  ib.  Is 
assassinated,  ib.    His  character,  ib. 

PkiUp  the  Arcamanian,  physician  to  Alexander  the 
Great,  Alexander's  confidence  in  him,  433. 

PkUmopdUtt  founded  by  Philip  of  Macedon,  401. 

PkiiodeSf  associate  of  Conon  in  the  command  of  the 
Athenian  fleet,  his  character,  257.  Instance  of 
his  presumption  and  craelty,  259.  Is  taken  prison- 
er by  Lysander,  ib.    And  put  to  death,  ib. 

PhUomdtUy  the  Phocian,  instigates  his  countrymen 
to  withstand  the  decree  of  the  Amphictyonic  coun- 
cil«  375.  Seizes  the  temple  of  Delphi,  376.  Em- 
ploys the  sacred  treasure  in  raising  mercenaries, 
lb.    His  defeat  and  desperate  end,  ib. 

PkSo$opku,  rise  and  decline  of,  at  AUiens,  168.  State 
of,  at  tne  close  of  the  social  war  of  Athens,  356. 
Bmb  of^  in  die  ace  of  Alexander  the  Great,  466. 
Tenets  of  the  Peripatetics,  467.  Edtimate  of 
Aristotle's  philosophy,  470.  Tenets  of  the  Stoics, 
ib.  Philosophy  of  Epicurus,  474.  That  of  Pyrrho, 
475. 

PA^uf,  republic  of,  takes  arms  at  the  renewal  of  the 
Pbloponnesian  war,  215.  Is  subjected  by  the  Spar- 
tans. 316.    Fidelity  of  that  republic  to  Sparta,  S44. 

rhocaa,  a  city  of  Ionia,  besiegiBd  by  Harpagus  the 


Paniaii  general,  93.    Is  demted  faj  te 
tants,  ib.    Who  remove  to  Coniea,  m, 

Phodana  incur  the  censure  of  the  Amphietjoaie 
council,  375.  They  resolve  to  withstand  ifae  ds- 
crae,  ib.  They  seize  the  temjrie  of  Delphi,  ih. 
Are  defeated  by  the  Thebans  and  their  aUica,  311. 
The  war  renewed  by  Onomarcfaos,  3T7.  Tlie  Fhe* 
cians  intimidated,  condemn  the  plundeien  of  tht 
treasure  of  Delphi,  395.  Are  a^ain  defeated  ly 
the  Thebans,  ib.  Are  deluded  into  »ocuiiiy  \q 
Philip,  397.  Crael  decree  of  the  Amp^ii  ijmji 
council  against  them,  396.  Which  is  ezecntadbv 
Philip^b.  The  fugitives  received  by  the  "  * 
ans,  399.  Philippopolis  and  Cahyla. 
Phocian  captives  oy  Philip,  401. 

PhociotL,  the  motives  of  his  conduct  in  refe 
Philip  of  Macedon,  380.  Defeats  the  llfar»i.in«;.^ 
and  Eubsans,  384.  Expels  the  Macedomnnsfiea 
Eubcea,  408.  Arrives  at  Byzantium  with  a 
and  saves  the  Thracian  cities,  410.  b  vesieii 
the  supreme  command,  after  the  defeat 
nsa,^. 

Pkabidaaf  the  Spartan  general,  seizes  the  citadel  «f 
Thebes,  318.  Is  protected  by  Agesilans,  ifat  Si 
death,  322. 

PhceniciarUt  a  colony  ot,  under  Cadmus, 
Thebes,  13.    Instructed  the  Greeks  in 
and  commerce,  14. 


Phrygia,  invasion  o£|  by  Agesilaas,  301. 
or  tne  Rirygians,  ib. 

Pkrynickua  preserves  the  Athenian  fleet  from  the 
superior  fleet  of  the  Peloponnesians,  24L 
tenets  the  intrigues  of  Alcibiades,  243L 
in  overtuming  the  democracy,  244.    Hii 
246. 

Fhryrum^  the  Athenian,  his  embassy  to  Philip  «f 
Macedon,  391.    Is  sent  again,  391. 

PhylUdaa^  the  Theban,  his  character,  319.  l^g^tgei 
in  the  conspiracy  of  Pelopidaa,  ib. 

PrndoTy  the  ancient  Greek  poet,  memocn  ot,  TL 
His  works,  77.  His  characteristic  exosflenoe,  78. 
His  house  and  family  spared  by  Alexander  at  te 
demolition  of  Thebes,  436. 

PinBus,  the  harbour  of  Athens,  hoik  and  fortified  kj 
Themistocles,  149. 

Piaa,  cause  of  the  war  between  that  city  and  Bii^ 
and  the  destruction  of  the  former,  157. 

Ptsofukr,  his  conspiracy  asainst  the  denaocntical 
government  of  Athens,  243.  Ph>poees  the  m 
ment  of  the  four  hundred,  245.    u  d^eated  ai 
and  killed  by  Conon,  307. 

Pitutratuiy  how  he  acquired  the  sujuteme 
at  Athens,  and  his  character,  99^  Im. 

Ptso,  one  of  the  thirty  tjfrants  ot  Athena,  his 
cious  treatment  of  Lysiss,  263. 

PiUacuty  the  lawgiver  of  Mitjlen^,  195. 

Plague  at  Athens,  account  of  the,  192. 

P2aX<ea,  battle  of;  133.  The  city  of;  suzpriaed  by  tha 
Thebans,  189.  Recovered  bv  a  ready  ejq)edient  of 
the  inhabitants,  190.  Is  recluced  by  the  Spaitans, 
194.  And  finally  destroyed,  and  the  *t****^t*- 
driven  into  exile,  323. 

PlatOy  his  birth  and  education,  360.  CharadBr  ef 
his  works,  ib.  {Note.)  His  travels,  and  settleinent 
in  the  Academy,  ib.  General  chaxactor  of  his  phi- 
losophy, ib.  Difficult  of  explaining  and  abciiki^g 
his  aoctrines,  361.  His  great  views,  ih  His  tos^ 
loji^r,  ib.  Hn  doctrine  of  ideas,  ib.  His  monk^ 
3^.  His  account  of  the  origin  of  human  know- 
ledge, ib.  Of  the  powere  of  perception  and  iMal- 
lect,  363.  Of  the  passions,  ib.  Of  virtue,  iK  IDs 
doctrine  of  a  future  state,  364.  His  republic,  in 
His  genius  and  character,  ib.  Compaied  wU 
Socrates,  ib. 

Pleasure  and  pain,  how  analysed  by  Epiconia,  474. 

Pliny f  his  advice  to  Maximus,  162.  (iVoCs.)  Ranaita 
on  his  accounts  of  the  Grecian  arrets,  356.  (NvtO 
357.  (NoU.)    358.  {NbU.)    ib.  {Nue.) 

PhUardt,  his  account  of  the  opentionB  of  the  lawn 
ofLycurgus  at  Sparta,  43.    Hischmcter 
phon,243.  (NoU,) 
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JPJ^nteria,  the  BBiuTemry  o^  how  obsenred  at 
Athens,  250. 

Poetry,  and  music,  earlv  connected,  68.  Ascribes 
wonderful  power  to  the  Grecian  music,  71.  Cir- 
cumstances that  improved  the  Grecian  poetry,  72. 
Satire,  how  introduced,  73.  Elegy,  ib.  The  ode, 
77.  Influence  of  the  poetical  contests  at  the  public 

Simes,  79.    State  of,  in  the  age  of  Alexander  the 
reat,464. 
Poiemarckus,  the  brother  of  Lysiaa,  poisoned  by  the 

thirty  tyrants  of  Athens,  263. 
PoOis,  the  Spartan  admiral,  defeated  by  the  Atheni- 
ans near  Naxos,  322. 
P{Mnade8,  the  Spartan  general,  reduces  the  city  of 

Olvnthus,  317. 
Pdyoua^  his  erroneous  representations  of  the  Athe- 
nian history,  163.  (Note!) 
Polycharet,  the  Messenian,  how  defrauded  by  En- 
epbnus  the  Lacedsmonian,  49.  Fi^al  consequences 

of  this  transaction,  50. 
Pnhdilas,  his  great  skill  in  statuary,  356. 
Po^rdomiM,  his  wise  administration  in  Phaisalos, 

^29.    Conference  between  him  and  Jason  of  Phe- 

rs,  ib.    procures  for  Jason  the  supreme  command 

of  Thessaly,  330. 
Panu,  king,  disputes  the  passage  of  Alexander  the 

Great  over  the  Hydaspes,  4w.    He  is  defeated, 

451.    Ib  reinstated  by  Alexander,  452.    Obtains  all 

Alexander's  Indian  acquisitioiuh  ib. 
Pctidaoa,  besieged  by  the  Athenians,  and  assiated  by 

the  Corinthians,  186.    b  reduced,  194. 
Praaatdes,  his  great  skill  in  statuary,  356.    His  two 

statues  of  Venus,  ib. 
Priam,  king  of  Troy,  his  history,  20. 
Property,  judicial  decisions  of^  during  the  heroic  ages 

of  Greece,  27. 
Proeopis,  the  Grecian  army  besieged  there  by  Me- 

gabazus,  the  Persian  general,  Iw.    The  Grecians 

capitulate,  ib. 
pTotogenes,  the  painter^patroniaed  by  Apelles,  464. 
Paammenitus,  king  of  E%ypt,  reduced  by  Cambyses 

king  of  Persia,  95. 
PtyttaUa,  island  of,  occupied  by  the  flower  of  the 

Persian  infantry  previous  to  the  battle  of  Salamis, 

126.    Where  they  are  cut  to  pieces  by  the  Greeks, 

127. 
Pybis,  fortified  by  Demosthenes,  204.    Attack  of;  by 

the  Soartans,  205. 
PyrgoMes,  his  eminence  as  an  engraver  on  gems,  464. 
JFyrrho,  account  of  his  philosophy,  475. 
Pythagoras,  his  history,  141.    Cause  of  the  fabulous 

rehuions  of  his  travels,  ib.    His  acquisitions  in 

Egvpt,  ib.    His  definition  of  a  philosopher,  142. 

LThigfaly  honoured  in  Italy,  ib.    His  manner  of 

life,  ib.    Effects  a  reformation  in  the  manners  of 

the  citizens  of  Crotona,  143.    Forms  his  disciples 

into  an  exclusive  society,  ib.    His   politics,  ib. 

His  moralitjr,  ib.    His  system  of  education,  144. 

His  rules  for  the  conduct  of  his  disciples,  ib. 

Conformitv  of  these  with  the  institutions  of  Lycur- 

eus,  ib.    Origin  of  the  fictions  concerning  him,  ib. 

Hjs  death,  145.    His  disciples  in  Msgna  Groda 

destroyed,  146. 
Pythia,  the  priestess  of  Apollo  at  Delphi,  her  mode 

of  delivering  the  oracles  there,  38. 
Pvthicm  games,  description  of  the,  66. 
Rfthon  of  Byzantium,  his  character  and  embassy 

from  Philip  of  Macedon  to  Athens,  405. 

R 

Rennd,  ni^or,  ascertains  the  place  where  Alexander 
the  Great  crossed  the  Indus,  449.  {Nate.)  His  ac- 
count of  the  eastern  boundary  of  Alexander's  con- 
quests, 453.  (Note.) 

Rengnatitm,  the  Stoical  doctrine  of,  473. 

Rhapsodists  of  the  Greeks,  their  high  authority  and 
influence  on  society,  72. 

Rkegium  settled  by  Greeks,  54,  60. 

lUtythm  of  ancient  music,  how  regulated,  70. 

Romans,  their  religion  mere  plagiarism  from  that  of 
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the  Greeks,  26.  (iVsfe.)  Send  deputies  to  AtheM^ 
to  obtain  a  copy  of  Solon's  laws,  162.  (Note.)  Di& 
ference  between  the  Roman  and  Athenian  govera- 
ments,  164.  (NUe.)  Conquer  the  western  division 
of  Alexander's  empire,  462. 

Rowseau,  Jean  Jaques,  his  system  of  education,  144. 
(Nate.) 

Roxana,  the  daughter  of  Oxyartes,  taken  prisoner  by 
Alexander  the  Great,  and  married  by  him,  445. 

S 

Sacred  bend  of  Thebans,  account  of,  326. 

Sacred  war,  origin  and  principal  events  of  the,  63. 

Sacred  war  against  the  Phocians,  history  of,  ^5. 
Sages,  the  seven,  peculiarly  distinguished  among  the 

Greek  philosophers,  168. 
Scdastkus,  a  Spartan  general,  ffoes  to  the  relief  of 

Mytilen6,  besieged  by  the  Athenians,  196.    Is  pot 

to  death  by  the  Athenians,  198. 
Salamis,  sea  engagement  off  that  island,  126. 
Samos,  favoured  by  the  Persians,  103.    Revolt  of  the 

Athenian  troops  there,  245.    la  reduced  by  Lysan- 

der,  262. 
Sana,  a  canal  cut  through  the  irthmnis  of^  by  XenMi 

113. 
Sandanis,  his  prudent  advice  to  Crcesos  king  of  Ly« 

dia,88. 
San^da  besieged  and  taken  by  Alexander  the  Gnat, 

Sardanapalus,  king  of  Assyria,  his  tomb  described, 
433. 

SardU,  battle  of,  between  Cyras  and  Crosos,  88. 
The  city  taken  by  Cyrus,  90.  Is  retiJcen  and  de- 
stroyed b^  the  Athenians,  101.  But  instantly  re- 
covered, lb. 

Satire,  in  poetry,  origin  of,  accounted  for,  73. 

Satyrus,  the  player,  signal  instance  of  lus  friendship 
for  Apollophanes,  390.  (Note.) 

Sdenoes,  state  of^  during  the  heroic  ages  of  Greece, 
31. 

Scione,  city  of,  reduced  by  the  Athenians,  and  the 
inhabitants  massacred,  217. 

Scuhfture,  Greek,  the  most  celebrated  monnmenti 
ofTpointed  out,  178.  Characteristic  excellence  oi^ 
179. 

ScyUias  of  Scion^  discovers  the  Persian  stratagemi 
to  the  commander  of  the  Grecian  fleet  at  Axtemi- 
sium,  121. 

Scytale,  in  the  Spartan  laws,  explained,  151. 

SeiUkes,  a  Thracian  adventurer,  takes  the  troepe 
under  Xenophon  into  his  service,  295.  Conduit 
them  after  a  feast  to  instant  action,  296.  Recovers 
his  hereditary  dominions  by  their  assistance,  ih. 
His  ingratitude,  ib. 

SicUy,  colonization  of;  by  Grecians,  138.  Revdntioiui 
in  that  island,  219.  A  general  congress  of  the 
states  of;  220.  Destruction  of  Leontium.  ib.  Siege 
of  Syracuse,  226.  Miserable  retreat  of  the  Athe- 
nians, 235.  How  withdravni  from  the  sphere  of 
Grecianpolitics, 277.  Is  invaded  bf  the Carthaoi- 
nians,  278.  Their  excessive  cruelties  towards  toe 
inhabitants,  ib.  The  island  reduced  to  the  condi- 
tion of  a  Roman  province,  281. 

Sicinus,  his  character,  and  the  important  entetpfiie 
he  was  entrusted  with  by  Themistocles,  126.  Hie 
second  commission  to  Xerxes,  128. 

Sicyon,  the  goyemment  of,  usurped  by  Enphroa,  94SL 
A  school  of  painting  formed  there,  357. 

Sinope,  its  situation,  and  by  whom  built,  292. 

Sixty,  account  of  the  profligate  club  of;  at  Athene,  420. 

Social  war  of  Athens,  history  of  the,  354. 

Society,  the  narrow  sphere  of  human  faculties  and 
pursuits,  in  the  infancy  of;  11.  An  idea  of  property 
m  land,  one  of  the  most  important  steps  in  the 
progress  of,  13.  Political,  during  the  heroic  ages 
of  Greece,  a  review  of,  27.  The  reciprocal  obli- 
gations of;  unfolded  by  utility,  28. 

Socrates  detects  the  arts  of  the  Sophists,  190.    His, 
education  and  character,  ib.    His  philosophy,  171. 
Is  assirted  by  the  tra^  poets,  ib.    ins  views 
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couBtenclad  by  the  writen  of  ths  old  comedy,  178. 
Ii  se^eed  by  tb6  arts  of  Aspasia.  175.  Attach- 
ment between  him  and  Alcihiftdea,213.  Condemns 
the  expedition  to  Sicily,  223.  Opposes  the  irre^- 
lar  condemnation  of  the  admirals  acensed  for  mb- 
condnct  at  Axfinnsss,  S57.  The  principal  canaes 
of  his  prosecution,  269.  His  defence,  270.  Is  cob- 
oemnedy  271.  He  refuses  to  escape  from  prison, 
272b  Hia  conversation  with  his  friends  on  me  last 
day  of  his  life,  ib.  His  declared  motive  for  writing 
a  hymn  to  Apollo,  272.  His  opinion  of  soicide, 
and  of  the  immoctali^  of  the  soul,  ib.  Is  warned 
to  die,  273.  His  death,  ib.  The  Athenians  honoar 
his  memory,  274.  His  principal  disciplee  and  fol- 
lowers, ib.  Philoaophen  who  misreptesented  his 
tenets,  ib. 

Scion  or  Athens  restores  and  improves  the  institn- 
tions  of  Theseus,  62.  Animates  the  Amphictyonic 
eonncil  to  reven^  the  violation  of  the  temple  at 
Delphi,  64.  Advises  the  coosecralion  of  the  Cirr- 
hean  plain  to  fulfil  the  oracle,  65.  His  conveiB&* 
tion  with  Cnssus  king  of  Lydia,  85.  His  summary 
of  human  life,  ib.  Kelieves  the  Athenians  from 
the  laws  of  Draco,  162.  His  exalted  character,  ib. 
His  regulations  concerning  propert;^,  163.  New 
models  the  government,  ib.  His  institutions  suited 
to  the  times,  ib.  His  division  of  the  citizens,  ib. 
His  system  of  education,  165. 

Sophists  of  Greece,  history  of  the,  1^. 

Sosicles,  the  Corinthian  deputy  at  Spaita,  his  apeech, 
100. 

SpartiL,  Lycurgns  driven  from  thence,  40.    Tlie  prin- 
cipal objects  of  his  legislation,  41.    fawtitution  of 
the  ephori,  and  nature  of  their  office,  42.    Laws 
concerning  property,  ib.    The  use  of  iron  money 
introduced,  43.    Review  of  Spartan  mannera,  44 — 
47.     Causes  which  undennuied  the  felici^  of 
Sparta,  47.     Description  of  Laconia,  48.     The 
people,  ib.    How  Sparta  gained  the  ascendancy 
over  the  other  cities  in  Laconia,  49.    Causes  of  the 
war  with  Messcnia,  ib.    The  Spartans  seize  Am- 
pheia,  50.    And  ravage  the  country,  ib.    Indeci- 
sive Inttle  with  the  Messeniana,  51.    End  of  the 
first  Messenian  war,  53.    Origin  of  the  Puthenia, 
54.  Conspiracy  with  the  Helots,  ib.  Revolt  of  the 
Messenians,  ib.   Battle  of  Ders,  55.  The  Spartans 
commanded  by  the  oracle  to  ask  a  general  from 
Athens,  and  receive  the  poet  T^rrtsus,  ib.    Tyr- 
taeus  animates  them  to  punue  the  war,  56.    £iid 
of  the  second  Messenian  war,  60.    Insolent  op- 
pression of  the  Messenians,  62.    AUianoe  with 
Crcssus  king  of  Lydia,  87.    State  ot,  at  the  time  of 
the  battle  of  Sardis,  89.    Defeat  of  the  Argives, 
ib.    Deputies  sent  to  observe  the  motions  of  Ofius, 
92.  The  Spartans  endeavour  to  form  a  confederacy 
to  check  the  power  of  the  Athenians,  99.  Domestic 
dissensions  between  Cleomenes  and  Demaratus, 
112.  The  straits  of  Thermopylie  defended  by  kii^ 
Leonidas,  116.    Speithies  and  Bulis  devote  them- 
selves for  their  countnr,  iK    The  atonement  re- 
fused by  Xene&.  117.  Battle  of  Thexmopvle,  119. 
Address  of  the  Spartan  ambaasadore  to  the  Athe- 
nians, 129.    They  desert  die  Athenians,  130.    Re- 
monstrate vrith  the  Athenians  on  the  fortifying  of 
their  cit^r.  148.    Artful  embassy  of  Themistocles  to 
Sparta,  ib.    Treachery  of  Pbusanias,  150.    The 
city  of  Sparta  destroyed  by  an  earthquake,  157. 
Revolt  of  the  Helots  and  Messenians,  ib.  ^The 
Peloponnesians  endeavour  to  engage  the  Spartans 
to  assist  them  against  the  Athenians,  186.    Tkcific 
council  of  kinsr  Archidamaa,  187.    The  Spartans 
engage  in  the  reloponnesian  war,  ib.    Op^adons 
of  the  Spartan  fleet,  199.    The  Spartans  solicit 
Mace  at  Athens,  205.    Their  oveituies  rejected, 
206.    They  apply  again,  207.    They  assist  the  re- 
volt of  MMedonia,  209.    Base  treatment  of  the 
SMols,  ih.    Peace  concluded  with  Athens,  212. 
Motaal  diseontents  between  Spaita  and  Athens, 
?"•    ?f?*^  ^  *^  war.  215.    BatUe  of  Man- 
tow,  216.    Battle  of  iGgos  Potamos,  260.    The 
cttyefAlheiiatekenbyi:ysander,a6L    ftapacity 


and  cmehy  of  the  SpaitaA  gOTttimieHt,  9fi.  Tbtf 
Spartans  invade  Elia,  277.  SiibdaeifaeEfeaM,ifa^ 
AjBsist  Cyrus,  283.  Incur  the  reseDtment  of  Ai- 
tazerzes  by  this  measure,  297.  lliimbnm  sent  to 
defend  the  .£olian  citiea,  ib.  Dovyllidaa  mem  to 
supersede  him,  ib.  Death  of  Agis,  and  diepeied 
succession  to  the  crown,  299.  AgesiknB  declared 
successor,  ib.  Cinadon*s  conspiffecy,  ib.  A  jea- 
lousy of  the  Spartan  power  excited,  303.  The 
Spartans  take  aims  agaust  the  Thebans,  304.  A 
league  formed  aninst  Spaita,  305.  Pisander  de- 
feated at  sea  at  Cnidos,  307.  The  Spartans  sdidt 
peace  with  Peraia,  309.  Accept  the  terme  dicfued 
by  Aitaxerzes,  312.  Benefits  derived  Irom  tins 
peace,  313.  Their  ambitious  views,  314.  lllicir 
naughty  message  to  the  Mantineans,  ib.  Tlhcy 
assume  a  regrulating  power  over  Phlins,  315.  Was 
commenced  in  Maoedon,  316.  War  in  B<Bocia,  3SL 
Losses  by  sea,  322.  A  congress  of  the  Greciaa 
■tates  held  at  Sparta,  323.  Ttut  Spartans  deftaied 
on  the  plain  of  Leuctra,  327.  Their  singular  be- 
haviour on  this  event,  328.  They  in  vain  *"*"y 
to  recover  their  authority  in  Arcadia,  332«  T^rona 
invaded  \rr  the  Thebans,  333.  General  cousteiue- 
tion,  ib.  A  defensive  allianoe  negotiated  at  AthenSp 
334.  This  alliance  extended  and  confiimed,  33GL 
Treaties  concluded  with  Sicily,  and  Peroa,  fti 
They  mke  the  field  against  the  Arcadians,  337. 
Battle  of  Midca,  338.  Th»  Spartan  allies  soKcil 
permission  to  negotiate  peace  with  lliebes  fir 
themselves,  343.  Attempt  of  Epaminondas  to  sar- 
prise  the  city  of  Sparta,  348.  The  Spartans  incv 
the  resentment  of  the  Amphictyonic  cooncil,  373i 
They  claim  the  superintendance  of  the  temple  at 
Delphi,  395.  Philip  of  Macedon  required  to  check 
their  insolence  by  the  Amphictyonic  cooncil,  408. 
They  solicit  the  assistance  of  the  Athenkns,  fti 
The  Spartan  territories  ravaged  by  Philip,  404.  The 
Spartans  take  aims  aninst  Macedon  during  the  ab- 
sence of  Alexander,  but  are  reduced  by  AAtipater. 
446. 

Spdman^  Mr.  a  mistake  of^  corrected,  S84.  {NatO 

SphaaenOt  a  bodv  of  Spartan  forces  blocked  np 
there  by  the  Athenians,  205.  Is  obstinately  dte- 
fended,  206.    How  reduced,  ib. 

SphodrioM,  the  Spartan  general,  attempts  the  Pinena 
of  Athens,  321.    Fails,  and  is  disgraced,  ib. 

Spiiameneg  betrays  Bessus  the  muraerer  of  DanB% 
444.    Opposes  Alexander,  ib.    His  d^th,  ib. 

Sporades,  derivation  of  the  names  of  thoee  Ml«»Mfa  SQfy. 

Stadium  in  the  Grecian  public  games^  explained,  66c 

Statuary^  stale  of,  at  the  doae  of  the  eodal  vrar  of 
Athens,  356. 

StheneUddeSf  one  of  the  Spartan  qshoii,  atiia  op  tlie 
Spartans  to  join  in  the  Peloponnesian  war  againat 
Athens,  187. 

Stoiciam^  the  name  ot,  whenee  derired,  874.  (iWoteJ 
467.    Tenets  of;  470. 

Strfdio,  his  observation  on  the  fint  hiatoriaaa  of 
Attica,  11.  (Note.) 

i  justifies  the  report  of  Bacchus*!  expediikMi 
to  India,  449.  {Note,) 

Sufartiiumj  its  causes  and  operation  in  Greece,  25l 

Syxaria,  city  o^  by  whom  founded,  and  its  sitnntia^ 
139.    Conquered  b^  Milo  of  Crotona,  145. 
1 5yennefw,govemorofCilicia,eecoreshimselffraniths 
I     anna  of  Cyrus  by  the  means  of  his  wife  Epyaxa,  S81 

Syracuse  founded  by  the  Corinthians,  138.  Reign  of 
Gelon,145.  Reign  of  Hieron,  219.  Expolsiooof 
Thrasybulus,  and  establiahment  of  a  democncv,  ib. 
The  tyranny  of  this  city  distracts  the  whole  iaand, 
220.  The  city  described,  226.  Apprebensiona  of 
the  citizens  on  the  approach  of  die  Athenian  Oeec, 
ib.  The  stratagem  orNicias  to  seixe the  city,  S7. 
The  scheme  c^feated,  ib.  Niciaa  gains  a  ^vtarr 
over  them,  228.  Distress  and  relief  <^  the  city,  SSL 
The  besiegera  defeated  in  a  general  eqgaguuMJt, 
232.  Agun  defeated,  234.  Miserable  lecrent  of 
the  Athenians,  236.  Banishment  of  HennoenieB, 
248.  Rnvolutions  of  the  dnr,  279.  Is  tabaa  by 
Marcellna  the  Roman  geneni,  SBL 
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Tloodkidiu,  thdr  desperate  opposition  to  the  Greeks 
under  Xenophon  and  Cheinaophus,  291. 

Threntvm  settled  by  Greeks,  54. 

Tarnui  on  what  occasion  plnndered  by  the  Grecian 
troops  of  Cyrus,  284. 

Tauna,  mount,  description  o^  448. 

TkciZeff,  an  Indian  prince,  motusi  Benerosity  between 
him  and  Alexander  the  Great.  ^9. 

Tegea,  seizure  of  the  Elean  depaties  there  by  the 
Arcadians,  347.  Is  chosen  by  flpaminondas  as  a 
place  of  rendexTous  for  his  troops,  348. 

TVyeons,  their  contest  with  the  Amenians  in  the  con- 
lederate  army,  132. 

TVions,  desert  their  country,  when  attacked  by  the 
Persians,  193. 

TdeutitUf  brother  of  Ageailaus,  invests  the  city  of 
Olynthus,  317     Is  killed,  ib. 

TVSus,  the  Athenian,  pronounced  a  happy  man  by 
Solon,  85. 

Teamef  TaUev  of,  described.  114.  Is  occupied  by 
Themistocles,  115.    Abanaoned,  ib. 

Tenbaztu,  his  treacherous  behavioiit-  to  the  Greeks, 
291.    HIb  negotiations  with  Antalcidas,  310. 

Tgrpander  of  Lesbos,  his  history,  76. 

Thalet,  the  poet,  disposes  the  Spartans  to  receive 
the  laws  ot  Lycui^;us,  41. 

— 1 — ,  the  Milesian,  his  scientifical  discoveries,  168. 
Hi»scbool  and  successors,  ib. 

Thaaoft  some  account  of  the  colony  settled  there,  74. 

Theatre,  Grecian,  circumstances  which  rendered  it 
extremely  liable  to  abuse,  353. 

Thebe,  queen  of 'nie8saly,her  interview  with  Pelopi- 
das  during  his  confinement,  340. 

77ks6et,  founded  hv  Cadmus,  13.  Otmn  of  the  war 
of^  17.  Revolt  of  the  inferior  cities  of  Bcsotia  from, 
159.  Surprise  the  city  of  Plataea,  190.  The  inva- 
ders destroyed,  ib.  How  engaged  in  a  war  with 
Spaita,304.  Battle  of  Corooaa,  307.  The  The- 
bans  agree  to  the  terms  of  Artaxerxes,  312.  The 
citadel  o^  betrayed  to  Phosbidas  the  Snartan,  318. 
Conspiracy  of  the  Theban  exiles,  319.  Circum- 
stances  attending  its  execution,  ib.  The  heads  of 
the  aristocratic  party  killed,  380.  The  democratic 
irovernment  restored,  ib.  The  eitadel  recovered 
Sx>m  the  Spartans,  ib.  Scheme  of  the  Thebans 
to  produce  a  rupture  between  Athens  and  Sparta, 
S21.  Their  cruel  treatment  of  the  Bceotian  cities, 
323.  Epaminondas  sent  as  deputy  to  Sparta,  ib. 
Account  of  the  sacred  band,  32o.  "Battle  of  Leuc- 
tra,  327.  Invasion  of  Laconia,  333.  A  neutrality 
granted  to  the  Spartan  allies,  344.  Battle  of  Cy- 
noscephale,  ib.  The  Thebans  destroy  the  city 
Otohomenus,  346.  Battle  of  MantinsBa,  349.  En- 
gage in  the  sacred  war  against  Phocis,  376.  Their 
einDassy  to  Pbil^  of  Ma^Kion,  396.  Their  tyranny 
.  over  the  Bosotians,  399.  The  Thebans  persuaded 
to  unite  sfainst  Philip,  418.  Battle  of  Uheronca, 
ib.  Harshly  treated  by  Philip,  419.  Demolition 
of  Thebes  bv  Alexander  the  Great,  425. 

Tkemiatodetj  his  character  and  pretensions  to  the 
command  of  the  Athenian  forces,  compared  with 
those  of  Aristides,  110.  Their  rivalship,  ib.  De- 
stroys the  fleets  of  ^gina  and  Corcyra,  111.  Ex- 
horts his  countrymen  to  keep  up  th^  military 
strength  bv  land  and  sea,  ib.  Opposes  Xerxes  at 
the  vale  of  Temp^  1 15.  Advises  the  Athenians  to 
trust  to  their  fleet,  in  obedience  to  the  oracle,  ib. 
His  expedient  to  detach  the  lonians  from  the  Per- 
sians, 122.  His  prudent  advice  to  the  Grecian 
fleet,  125.  His  stratagem  to  drew  Xerxes  to  k 
nayal  eru;agement,  126.  Is  joined  by  Aristides,  ib. 
Battle  or  &lamis,  ib.  His  scheme  to  accelerate 
the  flight  of  Xerxes,  128.  Honours  conferred  on 
him,  and  his  conduct  after  his  victory,  129.  Per- 
suades the  Athenians  to  fortify  their  city,  148. 
His  embsssy  to  Sparta,  ib.  Kiilds  the  Pineus, 
»I49.  Is  accused  by  the  Spartans  as  an  accom- 
plice with  Pansanias,  152.  His  banishment  and 
death,  ib. 


TheoAe^  the  Messenian  diviner,  devotes  himself  Xh 
death  at  Eire,  to  intimidate  th»  besiegeis,  59. 

Theogony,  in  poetry,  explained,  72.  {Note.) 

TketqxmipuMf  dm  character  of  the  associates  of  Phi- 
UpefMacedon,382.  (JVbte.) 

Tluramenee  restores  the  democracy  at  Athens,  246, 
His  embassy  to  Sparta,  260.  As  one  of  the  thirty 
tyrants  of  Athens  endeavoura  to  mitigate  the  odious 
oppressions  of  his  o<dleszues,  265.  Is  accused  by 
CntiaSfib.  His  defence,  265.  is  violently  dragged 
to  death,  ib. 

TkermopWB,  straits  of,  described,  116.  Are  guarded 
by  the  Greeks  to  stem  the  progress  of  Xerxes,  ib 
An  attaek  of  the  Fenians  repolsed,  117.  Memo* 
raUe  battle  o^  119.  The  Tnebaas  desert  to  the 
Peraians,  120l  Monuments  erected  in  memorr  of 
this  battle,  ib.  PUlip  of  Macedon  stopped  there 
by  the  Athenians,  379.    Seized  by  Phibp,  892. 

Theeeue,  his  voyage  to  Crete,  and  treatment  b^  Minos, 
18.  Introduces  the  Cretan  institutions  mto  At- 
tica, ib. 

Tlteuahu  impeaches  Alcibiades  of  in^piety,  225. 

TAcMo/y,  great  part  of,  reduced  uncter  the  dominion 
of  Jason  of  Pbers,  329.  Revolutions  of  this  coun- 
try after  the  death  of  Jason,  338.  The  Thessalians 
apply  to  Thebes  for  protection  against  their  king 
Alexander,  345^  Battle  of  Csmoscephals,  ib.  The 
afiaire  oi  that  country  settled  by  Philip  king  of 
Macedon,  373.  Why  Philip  selected  his  friends 
ftt>m  ftmouff  the  Thessalians,  382.  Is  reduced  by 
Philip  to  a  Macedonian  province,  401. 

Tkimbrcn  is  sent  from  Sparta  to  assist  the  .£olian 
cities  againit  Tissaphemes,  297.  Is  reinforced  by 
the  Greek  troops  under  Xenophon,  ib.  His  re- 
pulse at  Larissa  occasions  his  recill,  itt. 

Thrace,  the  ooast  of,  reduced  by  Cimon  the  Grecian 
cominander,  153.  Expedition  of  Brasidas  the 
Spartan  general  to,  210.  The  commotions  there 
settled,  and  the  eounuy  redaced  to  a  Macedonian 
provfaice,  by  Phibp,  406. 

Thraeylndusj  king  of  Syracuse,  his  character,  and 
expulsion  from  Sicily,  220. 

•,  tyrant  of  Miletus,  his  expedient  to 


pose  Alyattes  king  of  Lydia  to  peace,  83. 

of  Athens,  heads  an  insurrection  in  the 


camp  at  Samoa,  245.  Conducts  Alcibiades  to  the 
camp,  ib.  Gains  a  naval  victory  over  the  Pelopon- 
nesians,  247.  He  impeaches  Alcibiades  in  the  Athe- 
nian assembly,  253.  His  character,  266.  Seizes 
Phrygia,  and  defeats  the  thirty  tyrants,  ib.  Sur* 
prises  the  Pireu%  267.  Gives  the  tvrants  another 
defeat,  ib.  His  proclamation  to  tiie  vanquislMd 
ftigitives,  ib.  Is  mvested  in  the  Kreus  by  Lysan- 
der,  ib.  Returns  to  die  city  through  the  media- 
tion of  Pttusafuas,  268.  Procures  a  general  amnet- 
ty,  269.    His  naval  enterpriKs  and  death,  311. 

ThtuyUua  encourages  the  revolt  in  the  Athenian 
camp  at  Samoa,  245.  Sufiera  a  defeat  at  Ephesus, 
248.  Regains  his  honour  before  the  walls  of  Aby- 
dus,ib. 

Thuctfdides,  neneral  remarks  en  his  history  of  the 
Peloponnesian  war,  11.  (Ncte.)  His  activity  as 
Athenian  "Commander  of  Thasos,  210.  Is  banished 
by  the  Athenians,  211.  His  character  of  Hyperbo> 
lus,  244.  (Note,)  His  youthful  adnrfration  of  He- 
rodotoi,  and  his  own  character  as  an  historian, 
276.  Comparison  between  him  and  Herodotus,  ib. 
His  work  continued  by  Xenophon,  ib. 

TAyreo,  the  possession  of^  contested  by  the  Spartans 
and  the  At^ves,  89. 

Tigris,  contrivance  for  the  passage  of  the  Greeks 
under  Xenophon  over  that  river,  290. 

Timagoras,  the  Athenian  deputy  at  the  court  of  At* 
taxerxes,  341.    Is  condemned  to  death,  ib.  (Note.) 

Timandra,  the  mistress  of  Alcibiades,  is  apand  by 
those  who  put  him  to  death,  266. 

Timanthee,  the  Grecian  painter,  his  great  power  of 
expression,  358. 

T^modea,  a  Theban  matron,  her  heroism,  426. 

Timdleon  pots  an  end  to  the  tyranny  <x  Dionysios 
the  younger,  in  Syracuse,  281. 


INDEX. 


TStamaim,  Uog  of  LuedBooii,  diapowowed  of  hli 
domiaioiM  by  the  HencUds,  34.    Hk  death,  ib. 

Tuta]^iernet,  the  Penian  general,  is  sent  by  Darioa 
NoUuu  to  <|ttell  the  reTott  in  Asia  Minor,  239. 
Protects  Alcibiadei  fiom  the  reaentment  of  Agia 
king  of  Spaita,  242.  Accnaea  Cynia  of  treaaon, 
282.  Conclodea  a  truce  with  the  Grecian  aimy, 
287.  Hia  traacbeiy,  288.  SeixeatheGfectangene- 
xala,  ib.  la  rewarded  by  Aitaierxea  with  the  apoiJa 
of  Crnia,  297.  Attacka  the  .£olian  dtiea  imder 
the  Spartan  goTemment,  ib.  Hia  tteaij  with  Der- 
cyllicua,  93%,  Hia  treacherooa  nesotiatiotta  with 
AgeailanBySOO.  bdeceiTedbythemnitarypolicjof 
Ageaihuia,  301.  la  put  to  detth  by  ATtazenea,  908. 

TUknautet,  i»  employed  by  Aitazema  to  pot  'neaar 
phemea  to  death,  and  to  aacoeed  to  hia  command 
m  Lower  Aaia,  302i.  Senda  an  embaaar  to  Ageai- 
laua,  ib.  Corr^te  leadiflg  men  in  the  •everal 
Grecian  atatea,  303. 

Tragedy,  Greek,  origin  of  the,  ITS.  How  diatingnirfi- 
ed  from  comedy,  ib. 

Trebitond,  city  of,  hoapitable  reception  of  the  Greeka 
there,  onder  Xenopnon  and  Cheiriaophna,  293.  Ita 
preaent  atate  deacnbed,  ib.  (Note.) 

TrendteM,  battle  of,  between  tne  Spaitnoa  and  ]Uto9- 
aeniana,  56. 

Troy,  review  of  the  Grecian  amament  aent  againat 
that  city,  19.  The  kinsdom  of,  described,  2a  Dot 
livation  of  the  nataiea  Trota  and  lUon,  ib.  Ckoaea 
oCthe  Trojan  war,  ib.  b  beaiteed  by  the  Greeka, 
Sk»  la  taken  and  destroyed,  ib.  Its  aabaequent 
hiitQnr,22. 

f^fWUfuSf  the  fink  hiatortan  who  atrangad  hia  naim- 
tiv^aocording  to  the  Olympaada,  11.  {Note.) 

Tyrant,  in  Grecian  history,  the  true  impmt  of  the 
teim  ezolained,  83.  (Note.) 

T^nnUt,  thirty,  eatabliahed  over  the  city  of  Alhona, 
after  its  reduction  brLyaander,  263.  Their  rapa- 
cioua  and  cruel  conanot,  ib.  An  opposed  l^lnra- 
aybulna,  266.  Thev  retiie  to  Eleuais,  267.  Are 
defeated  by  ThraayWua,  Sh.    Are  depoaed,  268. 

Tyre,  embaaaies  from  that  city  to  Alexander  the 
Gi^t,436.  DesoriptioA  df  the  city,  ib.  Thedty 
beaiesed  bj  Alexander,  ib.  The  inhabitanta  re- 
duced, 43a 

TVrtaw,  the  Athenian  ^oet,  aent  to  command  the 
Spartana  agsioat  tl»B  neasaniana,  55.  Aniw^toa 
tta»  dpaitaoa  to  penetemin  the  war,  56^ 

U 

VUfsKt,  king  of  Ithaca,  hli  endMaay  to  IVoy  <m  be- 
half of  Xenelana,  21. 


Vemit,  teoomium  on  the  Cnidian  elatne  o£^  356. 

VieCorv,  at  the  Olynpic  gnaea,  th»far  emulation  and 
rewavny  ^. 

Virtue,  the  origin  and  nature  o^  accorfng  to  Plato, 
361.  Moral  inouhy  into^  on  the  princimea  of  the 
Peripatetioi,  469.  How  to  be  attained,  ib.  The 
hardest  laak  o^  ibb  Row  ertimated  by  the  8toiea, 
473. 

W 

War,  how  carried  on,  during  the  heroic  a^  of 

Greece,  30.    Ita  lawa,  ib. 
WatimrUm,  Biahop,  hia  opfaiion  of  the  neceaairr  of 

the  doctrine  of  a  fttnre  atate  to  the  aupport  of  the 

Grecian  Goreramettta,  not  Juatified  by  the  GrMian 

writeia,M. 


Wei^pemt  o£  war,  tbgee  menHy  oaad  during  tL 
heroic  agea  of  Greece,  30. 

Women,  tfeir  condition  and  rank  dnring  the  keroic 
agea  of  Greeoe,  28.  llMir  occupationa  and  amuae- 
menta,  29.  How  treated  by  the  lawa  of  lycoraoa 
at  Spaita,  45.  A  general  review  of  the  nnk  taey 
heldf  and  their  treatment,  174. 

Wremng,  how  pnctiaed  in  the  andent  gymnaetie 
exerciaea,  66. 

Wriiertf  the  moat  ancieat  pointed  eat,  IL  (iVbic) 


Xnrf^mjdie  wilbof  SocnteByher  Una]  pattiDg 
him,2T2. 

XmU^ppue,  hisuerBecmioa,the  canaeof  the  deeth  of 
Miltudea,  109.  b  not  deemed  worthy  to  snooeed 
him,  ib.    Defeats  the  Perrians  at  Mycal6, 136. 

Xenophon,  hia  account  of  the  operation  of  the  lawi 
of  Lycnigus  at  Spaita»  43.  Of  the  Spartan  an  of 
war,  44.  Of  the  Perrian  institutions,  86.  Of  the 
expedition  of  Cyrus  into  Upper  Asia,  283L  Of  the 
deadi of  Cyrus, 286.  His  repbrto  the  impeiioai 
demanda  t>i  Artaxerxea,  287.  ISa  addreM  to  the 
Gtaeka  after  the  adzue  ef  their  raierels  bj  Tiaa- 
pheme^  288.  b  elected  oneof  their  generals,  28S. 
Memorable  retread  ef  the  Greeks  tnmi  Asia  aader 
his  conduct,  ib.  Proposea  to  settle  on  ihe  coac 
of  Che  Eoxine  eea,  SBM.  b  greeted  with  the  tola 
command  of  the  trpopa  on  the  death  ef  Chaiiiao- 
phna,  ib.  P»evaila  on  Ihem  not  to  plundtt  Byxia- 
tium,89&.  His  troops  hired  by  Seuthea,  a  Thiacim 
'  adventurer,  ib.  Conducts  mem  afterward  into  tha 
aervioe  of  Sparta,  297.  Attends  Ageailaua  in  his 
war  with  Persia,  308.  His  history  ends  widi  the 
battle  of  Maatiuea,  351.  (NoteJi  am  chatacter  aa 
a  writer,  358.  How  he  waa  engaged  intbeexpe' 
dition  of  C3m%  359.  Hia  aubaMuent  mihtaiy  eaa- 
ploymenta  and  retreata,  ib.  b  driven  te  Corisdi, 
lb.    His  literary  pflifonnancea,  fh 

Xerxee,  king  of  Persia,  hia  preparations  fyt  aa  nr^ 
vasion  or  Greece,  112.  Amount  of  hia  forces,  Al 
His  passage  over  the  Hellespont,  113.  Otfa  a 
canal  thnxieh  the  isthmus  or  Sana,  ibi  Hk  re- 
flection on  me  review  of  his  immense  army,  IM. 
Receivea  die  submission  of  the  Grecian  comaaaBi- 
ties,  ib.  His  march  to  the  plahis  of  Tracfaia,  lH 
Ifis  negotiation  with  the  Spartans,  117.  ffii  ia> 
ouiry  into  their  character,  ib.  His  astonialuMiaii  at 
nie  repulae  of  hia  troopa  atThermopyls,  118.  Tte 
Greeks  betrayed  to  him  by  Epiahea,  ib.  His  na^ 
row  eacape  when  Leonidaa  aurpiised  his  oaa|^ 
119.  Battle  of  lliermopyle,  ib.  He  advaaoas 
toward  Attica,  123.  Ravages  the  territory  of 
Phooia,  ib.  Hm  attempt  on  Delphi,  how  firuattntei^ 
ib.  Enters  Atti<»,  124.  Prevaued  on  to  ri^  tba 
battle  of  Salamia,  126.  Viewa  the  engagemeat 
from  Mount  .figialoa^  ib.  Ris  fleet  defeatra,  itl. 
Hisdii^nceful  retreat  (rom Greece,  ib.  Hia  ffigfat 
accelented  by  the  artifice  of  TteniatociDa,  188 


YcmA,  dutiea  and  employneota  <£t  at  ^fheaa,  aa* 
cording  te  the  inaritntiona  of  S^oa,  16fli 


ZtSM,  account  of  hia  phtfoaophy,  47D. 
Zemxie,  die  Grecian  painMr,  aoooBn 

worica,3n^. 

Zoroatler,  the  founder  of  tha  Pttnaa  laUigioa,  fail 
doeiria«,95. 


THE  END 


,^ 


